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That  Hcmren,  i9bom  eya 
Bonn  ap  thy  loul  with  its  far.sMrohiag  glMWi^ 
b  with  her;  sheissafb. 
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It  wm  towards  the  close  of  a  bright  Septenober 
day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1276,  and  the  streets 
of  Fkris  were  thronged  liith  a  vast  multitude,  all 
moring  fkom  one  point  of  interest,  the  church  of  Le 
St  Esprit,  where  as  many  as  could  obtain  ingress, 
had  crowded  to  witness  the  coronation  of  their 
new  queen,  Mary  of  Brabant    A  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed  since  she  entered  France  as  the  bride 
of  its  young  sovereign,  Philip  the  Third,  who, 
four  years  previous  to  this  period,  buried  his  first 
queen,  Isabella  of  Arragon.    She  had  left  him 
the  precious  legacy  of  three  fair  sons;  and  so  ten- 
deriy  did  he  cherish  her  memory,  that  for  a  long 
time  he  refused  to  admit  another  partner  to  his 
throne.    Cogent  reasons  of  state,  joined  to  the 
earnest  intercessions  of  his  people,  at  length  won 
from  him  a  reluctant  consent  to  refill  her  vacant 
place;  though  still  he  continued  to  reject  with 
aversion,  all  who  were  proposed  for  his  accept-  j 
ance.    Nor  was  it  till  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  anx- 
ious for  an  alliance  with  France,  made  the  most 
flattering  overtures  for  a  marriage  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  sent  to  Philip,  by  his  ambassadors,  a  mi- 
niature of  the  princess,  that  the  young  monarch 
was  aroused  from  his  indifference,  and  expressed 
an  eager  desire  to  possess  the  original  of  so 
charming  a  picture. 

^Mvations  for  the  union  were  accordingly 
enteM  into,  and  speedily  completed.  The  duke 
in  person  conducted  his  daughter  into  the  domi- 
nions of  her  expecting  bridegroom,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  at  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes, 
with  a  pomp  and  magnificence,  at  that  time  unpa- 
raUaled  in  the  annals  of  royalty.  Philip  was  not  { 
dhsppoisted  ia  the  personal  eppearaace  of  his  ^ 
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bride — on  the  contrary,  he  found  her  beautiful 
as  a  dream,  just  waking  into  womanhood,  with 
all  youth's  rounded  grace  and  tender  freshness 
adorning  her  person,  and  with  a  face  beautiful  as 
a  pictured  Psyche,  irradiated  as  it  was  with  the 
light  of  a  pure  soul  and  a  cultivated  intellect ; 
and  once  again  he  became  the  ardent  and  impas- 
sioned lover. 

Mary  also,  soon  learned  to  love  and  honor  her 
new  lord.  But  she  was  one  whom  neither  the 
mere  pomp  and  splendour  of  her  royal  state,  nor 
the  passionate  homage  of  an  enamoured  heart, 
could  alone  satisfy.  She  looked  within  herself 
for  true  happiness,  and  onward,  and  upward,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  pure  and  lofty  aims, 
which  are,  or  should  be,  the  high  objects  of  life. 
She  was  before  her  age,  both  in  purpose  and  at- 
tainment; she  felt  that  she  was  so,  and  she  strove 
to  inspire  Philip  with  her  own  noble  desires,  and 
urge  him  on  to  the  performance  of  acts  worthy 
his  power  and  station.  He  felt,  and  yielded  him- 
self to  the  magic  of  her  influence  and  example,— 
the  very  emotions  with  which  she  filled  his  soul, 
impassion^  and  absorbing  as  they  were,  ennobled 
and  elevated  it,  prompted  him  to  generous  deeds, 
and  kindled  within  him  ardent  aspirations  for  the 
beautiful  and  perfect  The  pure  and  unselfish 
affection  which  she  cherished  for  him,  and  which 
is  alone  worthy  the  name  of  love,  taught  her  to 
take  a  just  pride  in  the  perfection  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  feel  that  whatever  heightened  his  hap- 
piness and  glory  reflected  their  lustre  on  herself. 
She  was  his  friend  and  adviser,  in  the  sanctity 
of  their  privacy,  as  well  as  in  the  arduous  toils  of 
hifil|ngly  rul^    All  his  plans  were  submitted  to 
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her  judgment,  and  she  was  even  permitted  to 
mingle  in  the  councils  of  state,  where  her  youth- 
ful voice,  uttering  ai  it  did,  words  of  wisdom, 
was  often  heard  with  reverence,  by  hoary  and 
experienced  men.  Some  there  were,  who  grew 
dissatisfied  and  jealous  of  Mary*s  increasing  in- 
fluence with  the  king— exerted  although  it  ever 
was  for  his  good,  and  the  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  the  nation.  They  accused  her  of  ambi- 
tion—they even  said,  and  perhaps  with  some 
shew  of  truth — ^that  it  was  the  master  passion  of 
her  soul,  and  therefore  they  condemned  her  for 
it ;  not  discerning,  that  in  her,  it  was  no  low  or 
grovelling  passion— but  one  of  good  and  lofty 
aims,  which  she  studied  to  achieve,  by  means  not 
unworthy  the  high  ends  she  had  in  view. 

Among  those  who  n^ost  deprecated  the  new 
queen's  rising  power,  and  spught  by  many  wily 
arts  to  undermine  it,  was  the  l^aron  dela  Brosse, 
the  &vourite  and  prime  minister  of  Philip.  He 
was  a  person  of  mean  origin,  who  had  filled  the 
subordinate  post  of  valet-de-chambre  to  Louis  the 
Ninth ;  but  great  natural  talent,  and  a  tact  and 
cunning  which  veiled  themselves  under  the  most 
devoted  loyalty,  aided  by  some  of  those  fortunate 
coincidences  which  sometimes  lift  a  man  suddenly 
to  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  with  but  little  effort 
and  no  merit  of  his  own,  he  had  risen  to  the  high 
station  of  trust  and  honour,  which  he  now  filled 
in  the  court  of  Philip. 

On  her  fir^t  arrival  in  France,  Mary  found  this 
man  exercising  unbounded  influence  over  the 
kbg,  and  though  she  at  once  distrusted  and  dis- 
liked him,  yet  not  till,  fascinated  by  her  beauty, 
and  dazzled  by  her  intellectual  charms,  he  boldly 
avowed  his  admiration,  and  proffered  her  some 
daring  gallantries,  which  she  rebuked  as  they 
deserved,  was  his  true  and  base  character  revealed 
to  her.  She  spoke  not  to  the  king  of  his  inso- 
lent presumption ;  but  sl^e  held  him  from  that 
moment  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  quietly, 
yet  without  faltering  in  her  purpose,  she  strove 
to  open  Philip's  eyes  to  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  bis  favorite,  and  sought  to  weaken  the  confi- 
dence he  had  hitherto  reposed  in  him. 

The  baron  soon  perceived  her  purpose,  and  se- 
cretly became  her  bitter  enemy — warily  endea- 
voring to  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  dislike  in 
the  breasts  of  her  subjects,  and  omittipg  no  pains 
nor  oppojrtunity  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  Philip 
a  fear  of  yielding  too  much  to  the  sway  of  a  wo- 
man, who,  a9  it  was  already  said,  ruled  France 
and  him.  The  king,  if  he  understood  these  Insi- 
nuations, which  were  always  given  under  a  pre- 
tence of  loyalty  and  ze&lous  love  for  his  person, 
seldom  replied  to  them ;  but  more  than  onee  the 
trail  of  the  serpent  left  its  poisonous  slime  behind, 
'  4nd  had  it  not  been  fof  the  tran.<«parent  punt¥ 


and  truthfulness  of  Mary*s  character,  Philip  might 
have  been  led  to  suspect  and  censure  her  mdlives, 
and  by  listening  to  his  evil  counsellor,  have  alie- 
nated her  affections,  and  blasted  her  happiness 
forever. 

But  as  yet,  the  machinations  of  the  baron  had 
been  exerted  in  vain— the  lovely  Mary  still  pos- 
sessed the  undivided  heart,  and  the  undisturbed 
confidence  of  her  husband,  and  impatient  to  show 
to  his  subjects  find  the  worid,  how  entirely  he 
esteemed  and  loved  her,  he  named  an  early  day 
for  the  august  ceremony  which  was  to  bestow 
upon  her  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  his  realm. 
The  illness  of  the  duke,  her  brother,  whose  pre* 
sence  and  assistance  were  desired  on  the  occasion, 
delayed  the  coronation  for  some  time ;  and  then, 
when  on  his  recovery,  a  new  hope  had  lent  its 
sweet  promise  to  her  heart,  it  was  feared  she 
could  not  sustain  the  fatiguing  ceremonies  of  the 
day,  with  safety  to  her  health,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly deemed  best  to  defer  it  till  after  the  birth  of 
her  child. 

This  event  took  place  in  due  season,  and  great 
were  the  rejoicings  when  another  prince  was 
added  to  the  royal  household,  another  to  the 
blooming  baM  that  already  encircled  their  father's 
throne,  on  all  of  whom  that  father  looked  with  eyes 
of  love ;  but  on  this  sweet  pledge  of  a  new  and 
tender  Union,  he  gazed  with  that  fresh  and  gush- 
ing joy  which  fills  the  parent's  heart,  when  first 
he  folds  his  eldest  bom  in  his  arms,  and  feels  the 
pulses  of  its  little  heart,  throbbing  with  life  against 
his  own.  With  the  return  of  health  and  strength, 
Mary  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of  her  oorona- 
tion ;  and  with  solemn  pomp  and  circmnstanoe, 
befitting  the  occasion,  she  received  the  ancient 
crown,  whose  glittering  circlet  had  pressed  ao 
many  fair  and  royal  brows  before  it  was  destined 
to  adorn  her  own. 

A  brilliant  crowd  thronged  the  church,  eager 
to  behold  their  beautiful  queen  in  a  situation  so 
full  of  novelty  and  interest.  Around  her,  clus- 
tered the  bravest,  the  noblest,  and  the  fairest  of 
the  realm — princes,  and  legates  from  foreign 
courts  were  there,  adding  splendour  to  the  spec- 
tacle, by  their  brilliant  retinues,  and  magnificent 
appointments,  and  by  her  side  stood  the  king,  a 
form  of  glorious  youth  and  beauty  arrayed  in  his 
rich  and  cumbrous  robes  of  royalty.  Yet  by  the 
flush  of  joy  that  glowed  upon  his  cheek,  and  by 
his  beaming  and  love-lighted  eye,  as  its  glance 
rested  on  the  matchless  beauty  of  his  queen,  be 
seemed  to  say,  that  though  a  king  he  was  a  man 
in  heart,  and  found  not  in  his  regal  state  the 
truest  happiness,  but  sought  it  where  it  ever 
dwells,  in  the  sweet  flow  and  gentle  interohange 
of  those  pure  and  generous  emotion*,  which  tite 
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Anthor  of  all  Good  has  implanted  in  the  seals  of 
his  creatures. 

ThroDgh  the  tiying^  seirices  of  the  day,  Mary 
SQslidned  herself  with  a  calm  and  gentle  dignity, 
becoming  the  occasion,  and  her  rank;  but  op- 
pressed by  the  earnest  observation  of  that  silent  : 
mnltitude,  which  she  felt  as  though  the  eyes  of 
all  were  concentrated  in  one  burning  glance,  that 
fixed  itself  immoveably  upon  her,  she  rejoiced 
when  the  pageant  was  at  length  ended^  and  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  archbishop  pronounced, 
left  the  Tast  assembly  at  liberty  to  disperse.  And 
soon  all  were  in  motion,  the  crowned  sovereigns 
with  their  princely  retinues^  the  train  of  mitred 
prelates,  courtiers,  and  knights,  and  men-at-arms, 
all  Jiastened  to  depart,  and  in  the  place  whoi^e  a 
few  brief  minutes  before,  thousands  of  human 
hearts  had  beat,  and  throbbed  with  life,  and  hope 
and  expectation,  there  now  reigned  in  strange 
and  sodden  contrast,  a  breathless  and  unbroken 
sQence,  that  yet  mutely  seemed  to  tell  of  the 
scene  bnt  just  enacted  within  those  deserted  walls. 
For  still  the  odour  of  frankincense,  flung  from  the 
•winging  censers  of  the  priests,  loaded  the  air, 
and  floated  in  thin  and  silvery  wreathes  around 
the  gorgeons  kltars — and  still  the  silken  folds  of 
banners  that  depended  from  the  arched  and  fretted 
roof,  and  the  rich  draperies  that;  stiff  With  gold, 
festooned  the  pillared  aisles,  were  stirred  by  the 
breath  of  those  lofty  melodies,  whose  dying  sweet- 
ness lingered  lovingly  amcmg  the  consecrated  sym- 
bob  of  that  holy  religion,  of  whose  celestial  spirit 
they  had  seemed  the  divine  and  seraphic  utter- 
ance;     The  lights  in  the  body  of  the  church 
were  most  of  them  quenched ;  but  around  each 
hallowed  shrine  they  still  burned  brightly,  fling- 
ing afar    their  penetrating   rays,  that   vainly 
sought  to  pierce  the  surrounding  darkness,  and 
casting,  from  their  niches,  the  shadows  of  each 
senlptitred  saint  in  grotesque  and  gigantic  pro- 
portions on  the  oaken  floor. 

Suddenly  the  profound  silence  that  reigned 
within  the  chnrch,  was  broken  by  a  faint  sound 
— the  cautious  opening  df  a  distant  door,  and  a 
tall  figure  entered,  threw  a  hasty  glance  around, 
and  moved  cautiously  along  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  wall.  Pausing  shortly  beside  a  confes- 
sional, he  lifted  his  plumed  cap  from  his  brow, 
and  held  it  before  his  eyes  to  screen  them  from 
the  glara  of  the  remote  tapers,  while  he  fixed 
his  gaxe,  with  an  expression  of  earnest  expect- 
ancy upon  an  opposite  door.  The  faint  light 
whidi  found  its  way  to  his  person,  showed  him  to 
be  a  man  whose  days  had  not  yet  attained  their 
meridian,  though  the  deep  lines  which  pride  and 
pasnoa  had  traced  upon  his  haughty  brow,  might 
by  a  fltnuiger*!  eye,  have  been  deemed  the  evi- 
dsnea  of  far  maturer  years.    His  lip,  as  it  would 


seem,  was  trained  to  wear  a  smile,  yet  ill  did  it 
conceal  the  scorn,  the  restlessness  of  a  ^rit  en- 
slaved by  ambition,  the  fierce  imperious  will,  the 
grasping  selfishness  which  were  revealed  in  the 
bold  glances  of  his  large  dark  eyes,  from  whence 
the  fires  of  unholy  passions  shot  forth  like  the 
lurid  fiain^s  of  a  volcano,  lending  to  his  others 
wise  handsome  countenance  a  sinister  and  bad 
expression.  His  hair,  of  a  jetty  black,  clung  in 
short  thick  curls  closely  around  his  head,  which 
was  thrown  slightly  back  with  that  peculiar  air 
which  betokens  arrogance  and  self-esteem.  His 
person  was  tall  and  commanding,  and  enveloped  in 
a  dark  mantie,  through  the  folds  of  which  gleamed 
the  jewelled  hilt  of  a  dagger,  together  with  the 
rich  adornments  of  a  dress,  that  proclaimed  the 
wearer  to  be  some  high  officer  of  the  court. 
As  the  minutes  wore  fast  away,  his  impatience 
visibly  betrayed  itself,  and  he  once  or  twice  made 
a  step  or  two  forward,  and  then  as  quickly  re- 
treated to  his  secure  position,  using  angry  ges- 
tures, and  muttering  in  a  low  tone  to  himself. 

Soon,  however,  the  distant  door  which  he  had 
so  anxiousl}^  watched,  slowly  unclosed,  and  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St  Dominick  glided  stealthily 
through,  and  as  he  raised  his  cowl,  and  sent  a 
hurried  and  inquiring  glance  over  the  church,  he 
displayed  a  countenance  of  most  pe<^Har  and  un- 
pleaMng  physiognomy.  His  deep  set,  small  and 
glittering  eyes,  moved  perpetually  from  side  to 
side  with  a  furtive  and  suspicions  glance;  his  brow 
was  lowering;  his  cheek  sallow,  and  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  were  drawn  hypocritically  down,  the 
upper  lip  shrivelled  like  a  scrap  of  parchment, 
leaving  the  long  irregular  teeth  to  project  over 
the  lower  jaw,  like  the  tusks  of  some  carni- 
vorous animal,  giving  a  look  of  ferocious  cun- 
ning to  the  whole  countenance.  His  figure  was 
thin  and  stooping,  and  his  gait  stealthy  and  cau- 
tious, as  though  habitixally  bent  on  dark  and 
secret  undertakings.  When  be  discerned  through 
the  dim  twilight,  the  peHon  who  awaited  him 
beside  the  confessional,  he  hastened  on  to  join 
him,  but  paused  an  instant  as  he  passed  an  altar, 
to  kneel  and  mutter  an  ave  on  its  steps. 

•*  Curse  on  thy  hypocritical  prayers,"  said  the 
stranger,  who  had  angrily  t%-atched  his  move- 
ments; *'  say  as  many  as  thou  wilt,  they  «ill  not 
save  thee  from  the  clutch  of  Satan.  The  church 
numbers  some  sins  in  its  catalogue,  which  even 
the  fires  of  purgatory  cannot  cleanse  away ;  and 

I  misjudge  thee  much,  Raoul  la  Tour ^ 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  interposed  the  monk,  "  I  no 
longer  ttiswer  to  that  name.  Call  me  brother 
Ambrose,  for  so,  as  thou  knowest,  was  I  re-bap- 
tlsed,  when  I  took  upon  mo  the  vows  of  my  or- 
aer. 

**  And  with  thy  cast-oT  name  thou  hopcst  to 
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rid  thee  of  the  crimes  that  stained  it,"  said  the 
noble. 

^  Nay,  bnt  to  expiate  them  in  my  holier  voca- 
tion ;  thou  knowest.  Baron  de  la  Brosse,  in  what 
interprise  I  received  that  deadly  wound,  which 
brought  me  nigh  to  the  gates  of  the  grave ;  and 
when  I  saw  it  yawning  to  receive  me,  I  remem- 
bered not  one  good  deed  of  my  past  life  to  plead 
for  my  release  from  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
Then  I  made  a  vow  that  if  life  were  yet  spared 
me,  I  would  heoceforth  devote  it  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  That  vow  was  heard  and  registered — 
I  recovered,  and  am  now  a  humble  brother  of  the 
Dominicans,  whose  monastery  I  have  enriched 
by  my  worldly  wealth,  and  whose  prayers  and 
masses  are  daily  offered  for  the  salvation  of  mj 

BOUl." 

**  And  thou  hast  renounced  all  ambition,"  said 
the  baroD,  sneeringly ;  "  thou  covetest  neither 
wealth  nor  honours,  but  art  content  to  live  and 
die  a  simple  monk,  in  the  obscurity  which  thou 
hast  chosen  for  thyself." 

"  Not  so;  we  of  the  church  have  soaring  hopes, 
and^in  not  in  covetting  the  honours  in  her  gift ; 
and  as  for  riches,  might  I  obtain  them,  I  would 
found  such  a  pile  to  my  patron,  St.  Dominiok,  as 
should  make  the  balance  of  my  good  deeds  far 
outweigh  the  burden  of  my  sins,  and  constrain 
St.  Peter  to  open  wide  the  gates  of  heaven  at  my 
approach." 

•*  Verily,  friend  Ra j  pardon  me,  brother 

Ambrose,"  said  the  baron,  checking  himself  with 
a  sarcastic  smile,  *'  I  forget  ever  thy  ghostly 
character ;  yet,  if  heaven  is  to  be  made  up  of 
such  as  thou  art,  I  am  fain  to  think  the  lower 
place,  which  thou  art  striving  so  hard  to  escape, 
will  prove  the  better  dwelling  of  the  two.    But 
a  truoe  to  this — I  have  stolen  from  the  revels  at 
the  palace,  and  must  haste  me  back  lest  I  be 
missed.    Get  thee  quickly  into*  this  confessioDal,  \ 
and  shrive  me,  saintly  Bstther,"  he  added  with  a  ; 
mocking  laugh.    *'  I  would  not  any  eye  should  ; 
note  our  close  companionship,  but  there,  as  priest  | 
and  penitent,  we  may  pass  nnmarked." 

The  monk  obeyed ;  but  the  baron,  entering  firsts  | 
took  the  seat  of  the  confessor,  leaving  the  monk  ; 
to  kneel  or  stand  as  should  best  suit  him,  in  the  ! 
penitent's  place,  when  the  noble,  placing  his  lips  | 
dose  to  the  lattice  woric  which  separated  them, 
said  in  a  whisper: 

"Thou  knowest  wherefore  I  have  sunmioned 
thee  hither  tonight?" 

•*  Ay,  somewhat  thou  saidst  of " 

"  Hush  I  walls  may  have  ears — not  so  loud  I 
prithee:  Of  the  queen,  thou  wouldst  say-7-thou 
art  right — I  seek  her  ruin,  and  thy  aid  to  accom- 
plish it.  It  must  be  wrought  out,  or  my  power 
and  infliienee  are  emshedlbrevar-^nd  with  them  \ 


thy  fortunes,  which  I  swear  to  advance,  if  tboa 
servest  me  faithfully  in  this  matter." 
**  Thou  once  made  me  as  solemn  a  promise,  my 

lord,  that " 

'*  Ay,  that  thou  shottld*st  be  prior  of  the  fiiir 
abbey  and  rich  lands  of  Maldigaide,  if  thou  didst 
achieve  that  business  withCoiuit  Stephen  of  Clair- 
veaux,"  hastily  interposed  the  baron;  **  and  thou 
it  was  who  then  failed,  not  L  Strive  at  this  time 
to  thy  utmost,  and  whether  success  crown  our 
efforts,  or  defeat  attend  us,  I  will  make  thee  abbot 
of  Maldlgarde,  with  rare  privilege  attached  to 
the  gift,  which  shall  be  specified  anon." 

**  Swear  it,  my  lord,  upon  this  crucifix,"  said 
the  monk. 

"  Nay,  but  I  will  do  so  upon  the  cross  of  my 
dagger,"  returned  the  baron,  touching  it  with  his 
lips;  **  and  on  this  emblem  I  also  seal  a  vow,  that 
if  thou  ever  betrayest  a  word  of  our  conference  to 
mortal  ear,  or  dost  strive  in  the  smallest  tittle  to 
deceive  me, — instead  of  filling  the  abbot's  chair 
and  lording  it  over  the  idle  brotherhood  of  monks, 
thou  shalt  be  thrust  into  the  lowest  dungeon  of 
the  monastery,  and  left  to  perish  of  hunger  amid 
its  darkness  and  its  slime."     ' 

The  monk  shrank  instinctively  from  the  flash- 
ing eyes  of  the  baron,  as  he  uttered  these  words; 
and  trembling  at  the  terrible  menace  they  con- 
veyed, quickly  replied : 

"  Tell  me.  Baron  de  la  Brosse,  what  it  is  that 
thou  requirest  of  me,  and  if  I  consent  to  serve 
thee,  I  will  doit  faithfully." 

**  Listen  then,  and  I  will  speak  freely;  bnt  once 
again  I  tell  thee,  it  is  under  the  strictest  seal  of 
secrecy,  and  uttered  in  a  confessional— tbereforet 
let  what  will  betide,  thou  art  bound  by  thy  reli- 
gious oath  to  suffer  martyrdom  sooner  than  di- 
vulge a  syllable  of  aught  that  shall  transpire  be- 
tween us  " 

He  bent  his  proud,  bold,  eye  with  a  searching 
glance  upon  the  monk  as  he  said  this,  who,  bow- 
ing his  head  in  assent,  replied: 

••  Speak  fearlessly,  my  lord— I  will  hoU  sacred 
whatever  thou  shalt  utter— since  thou  bast  placed 
honors  in  one  scale,  and  death  in  the  other,  aa 
the  price  of  my  fidelity  or  fidsehood,  why  should 
I  hesitate  which  to  choose — why  cast  from  me 
the  boon,  which  all  men  covet,  and  to  win  which, 
so  many  barter  even  their  hof)es  of  heaven?" 

**  It  is  well,"  said  the  baron ;  ^  and  ^ow  hear 
me:  this  queen  whom  the  king  deifies,  whom  the 
nation  worships,  this  haughty  Mary  of  Brabanl» 
with  her  wit,  her  beauty,  and  her  learning,  if 
undermining  my  power,  and  counteracting  all  my 
schemes.  Nay,  more,  she  seeks  my  downfall* 
for  with  all  a  woman's  dearsightedness,  she  pe» 
netrates  my  soul,  and  sees  the  craving  ambitteA 
which  consumes  it;  as  though  by  snperhwMM 
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•id,  its  secret  springs  of  action  seem  unveiled  to 
her,  for  its  resolves  and  purposes  she  traces  out 
and  defeats.  No  marvel  then  she  disapproves  of  the 
favour  shown  me  hy  the  king,  and  feels  her  own 
position  insecure  while  I  retain  my  post  near  his 
person,  and  am  permitted  access  to  his  private  ear. 
The  straggle  therefore  is  betwixt  her  wit  and 
vill,  and  mine, — and  God  help  the  vanquished, 
whose  hopes  must  perish  in  the  hkW* 

The  baron  pauwd  a  moment,  and  then  putting 
Ills  lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the  monk,  said  in  a 
low,  hoarse  whisper: 

^  Baoul  la  Tour,  I  remember  the  time  when 
ihou  west  master  of  the  subtlest  poison  that  ever 
tamed  to  ice  the  leaping  life-blood  of  the  heart 
Dost  bear  it  still,  as  was  thy  wont,  about  thy 
lierson?" 

"  Hal"  ezcUimed  the  monk,  as  with  a  sudden 
start,  he  turned  his  glittering  eyes  upon  the 
atem,  pale  face  of  the  baron;  **  thou  seekest  the 
sarest  and  the  briefest  way,  then,  to  remove  tliis 
sCunbling  block  to  thy  ambitious  hopes,  forever 
from  thy  pathl" 

**  Not  so^'*  retamed  the  noble;  "  I  reserve  her 
for  more  protoaeted  sufferings  than  thy  drug 
could  cause.  I  would  that  she  should  live  to 
look  upon  the  fragments  of  her  brilliant  destiny, 
as  they  lie  shivered  at  her  feet,  and  feel  the  sting 
of  that  scorn,  whioh  in  her  proud  and  lofty  si- 
kBoe  she  has  cast  on  me^  enter  like  a  barbed  iron 
into  her  very  soul." 

*' Explain  thyself.  Sir  Baron,"  said  the  monk. 

**  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  infuse  suspi* 
don  of  his  queen  into  Philip's  mind;  but  I  would 
feroe  him  to  acknowledge  her  unworthiness,  ra- 
ther than  see  him  mourn  with  grief  and  tender- 
ness, her  loss,  Mark  now  how  it  is  my  purpose 
to  effect  this  object  He  doats  upon  the  young 
prince  Louis,  his  eldest  bom  and  heir — a  stub- 
born boy,  who  may  one  day  prove  a  barrier  to 
the  advancement  of  some,  now  standing  in  high 
and  honoured  places.  But  most  precious  is  his 
hJb  to  Philip,  and  let  ill  behXl  him,  let  a  sudden 
sickness  come  and  end  his  days,  and  then  let 
vhisperings  and  surmises  wake  the  fear  that  some 
ibol  method  has  been  practised  to  achieve  his 
death,  that  his  brothers  also  may  perish  by  the 
same  means,  and  leave  tke  throne  which  Mary 
eovetg  for  her  son,  his  free  and  rightful  inherit- 
aooe— 4et  all  this  and  more,  drop  word  by  word 
into  ihe  Other's  ear,  and  dark  suspicion  and  dis- 
tvDst  will  fUHiis  mind,  and  poison  to  their  very 
source,  the  streams  of  kindly  confidence  and  love, 
which  have  gashed  forth  so  freely  and  so  full  to- 
wds  the  queen.'* 

^''loompvebend  thee^"    said  Ae  monk,   «*yet 
lUak'theatoiBewhat  otter  eenfident  in  thy  base 
,  aod  that  thou  wilt  find  it  no  light  task 


to  destroy  a  trust  which  never  hath  been  shakes, 
by  casting  thine  own  guilt  upon  the  queen,  cradled 
as  she  is  in  her  royal  husband's  love,  and  shining 
in  her  high  sphere  as  a  bright  star,  in  a  heaven  of 
unclouded  purity  and  peace." 
**  Pshaw!  love  is  but  a  passion  of  the  earth, 

and " 

"  Thy  love  may  be,  Sir  Baron,  but " 

"Peace!"  exclaimed  the  baron,  angrily  inter* 
mptinghim,  *'IteH  thee  truth;  and  clouds  ga- 
ther over,  and  darken  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
firmament,  as  freely  as  they  obscure  the  humbler 
satellites  that  revolve  around  them.  Give  me 
the  potion  if  thou  hast  it,  and  trust  the  rest  to 
me. 

"  Nay,  I  had  purposed  never  more  to  use  the 
drug,  save  for  my  own  release  from  shame  or  pe- 
ril," said  the  monk,  doubtingly.  "Yet  the  goodly 
abbey  and  fruitful  lands  of  Maldigarde,  are  a 
sore  temptation; — I  may  purchase  with  their 
wealth,  by  masses  and  alms-giving,  the  salvation 

of  my  soul — but " 

"  Have  done  with  thy  fears,  and  thy  cowardly 
hesitation,"  impatiently  exclaimed  the  baron— 
"  there  are  others  who  will  serve  me  gladly  for 
so  rich  a  guerdon,  if  thou  art  grown  too  righteous 
to  do  it:  and  thou  mayest  remain  a  poor  monk  of 
St  Dominick,  content  with  thy  poverty  and  thy 
hypocrisy,  for  the  remnant  of  thy  days." 

"  Nay,  then,  for  this  once  only,"  said  the  wily 
monk,  thrusting  his  hand  slowly  into  the  folds 
of  his  robes. 

*♦  Be  it  so — for  this  once  only,  if  thou  sayest 
it,  and  then, — thou  wilt  become  a  saint?"  said  the 
baron,  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

**  In  very  truth,  I  will — I  vow  it  on  this  blessed 
symbol,"  he  replied,  kissing  the  cracifix  that 
hung  suspended  from  his  girdle.  "  Dark  deeds 
have  stained  my  life— to  thee.  Sir  Baron,  I  can- 
not deny  it — ^and  the  remembrance  of  them  haunts 
me  in  my  hours  of  solitude.  But  ere  long  I  shall 
begin  a  new  course,  and  when  I  depart,  it  shall  be 
said  of  me,  •  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.*" 
**  Thy  sanctity  will  prove  but  an  unsavoury 
odour  in  the  nostrils  of  the  saints,  brother  Am- 
brose," said  the  baron;  "but  prithee,  don  not 
thy  garb  of  penitence  till  I  have  used  thee  in  my 
service,  and  then  I  care  not  if  it  cleave  to  thee 
like  a  sackcloth  robe.  Give  me  now,  that  whic!» 
I  have  asked  of  thee." 

The  monk  drew  forth  a  small  ivory  box,  and, 
taking  from  it  a  few  grains  of  a  white  powder 
which  it  contained,  enclosed  them  in  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  gave  diem  to  the  baron.  He  opened 
the  envelope,  and  looking  at  them  attentively  for 
a  moment,  said: 

"Beware  how  thou  attemptest  to  deeeire  me, 
wary  monk.    It  cannot  be  that  these  small  par- 
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tides  of  cluitposseM  all  tlie  virtue  which  I  de-  ; 
ftireJ" 

•*  Tiy  ihem  on  thyself,  if  thou  doubtest*  ba- 
ron," aibid  ibe  monk;  "and  thou  wilt  soon  feel 
thy  proud  blood  growing  stagnant  in  thy  veins. 
The  shpdud  waits  to  wrap  him  to  whom  that  po- 
tion shrfll  be  given." 

'*  Good?!"  tekdaimed  tho  noble,  with  fearful  ex- 
altation; "let  it  prove  as  thou  predictest,  and 
my  foot  is  fipoBly  planted  on  the  neck  of  Philip. 
Begone  now-^but  meet  me  here  at  this  hour  to- 
morrow night,  iif  thou  wouldst  learn  the  success 
of  my  enterprise." 

He  gathered  ihis  mantle  around  him,  drew  his 
hat  over  his  brow,  and  departing  quickly  from 
the  church,  basteoed  towards  the  palace,  which 
still  blazed  with  lights  and  resounded  with  laugh- 
ter and  music.  'Gliding  in  unobserved,  he  min- 
gled with  the  gaf  crowd,  and  was  borne  along 
with  them  to  the  banquetting  hall,  whither  Philip 
■and  his  queen  had  Already  preceded  their  guests« 
and  were  taking  their  places  at  the  board. 

The  king  o<5cHpied  its  head,  and  on  his  right 
sat  the  lovely  Mary,  attracting  all  regards  by  her 
radiant  beauty,  and  charming  all  hearts  by  the 
winning  condescension  of  her  manner,  and  the 
captivating  sweetness  of  her  smile.  The  ponder- 
ous crown  of  fretted  gold  and  gems,  which  had 
that  day  been  set  by  consecrated  hands  upon  her 
head,  was  replaced  by  a  brilliant  tiara  of  dia- 
monds, from  beneath  which  her  fair  hair  flowed 
in  rich  and  glossy  ringlets  around  her  blooming 
lace,  and  upon  hef  graceful  neck.  Her  bare  and 
exquisitely  turned  arms  were  encircled  by  mag-  t 
nificent  bracelets,  and  the  heavy  robe  of  gold  ^ 
and  velvet  which  sbe  had  worn  during  the  cere- 
mony of  her  coronation,  was  exchanged  for  one 


demeanour,  that  blinded  all  save  the  penetrating 
Mary,  to  the  fearful  passions  that  rendered  dark 
and  turbid  the  deeper  current  of  his  souL  She 
could  not  be  deceived,  though  others  were,  by  the 
officious  zeal,  the  gallant  shew  of  loyalty  and 
love,  with  which  he  seemed  almost  to  forestall 
the  slightest  wishes  of  his  sovereigns — nor,  when 
he  murmured  in  her  repugnant  ear,  words  of  the 
most  ardent,  yet  delicate  and  respectful  homagey 
and  even  on  his  bended  knee,  assuming  the  office 
of  her  cup-bearer,  served  her  veith  rich  confec- 
tions, and  wine  as  sparkling  as  her  eyes,  could 
she  reward  him  with  her  wonted  smile,  or  receive 
with  the  graciousness  they  seemed  to  merit,  the 
attentions  which  he  proffered  her. 

The  young  Louis  also  shared  the  homage 
which  the  baron  rendered  to  his  parents.  With 
winning  words  he  wiled  the  boy  to  his  side,  and 
delighted  his  listening  ear  with  many  a  stirring 
tale  of  the  battle  and  the  chase,  while  he  selected 
dainty  morsels  for  his  palate,  and  filled  again, 
and  yet  again,  his  small  golden  cup  with  wine 
— a  fatal  draught,  for  warily  the  murderer's 
hand  infused  into  the  tempting  liquid  a  portion 
of  the  deadly  drug,  which  was  destined  to  stiH 
forever  the  glad  throbbings  of  that  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  heart 

The  banquet  ended  at  length,  the  guests  retired* 
and  the  inmates  of  the  palace  had  long  sought  their 
several  apartments,  where  all  that  could  sleep  were 
wrapped  in  profound  repose,  when  in  the  dead 
hour  of  night  a  cry  of  agony  arose  from  the 
chamber  Of  the  young  prince,  which  drew  his  at- 
tendants in  sudden  alarm  around  him.  He  was 
suffering  the  most  cruel  tortures,  while  a  raging 
fever  burned  in  his  veins,  which  seemed  to  be 
drying  up  his  very  life-blood.  The  king,  the 
of  the  palest  rose-hoed  satin,  sewn  with  brilliants,  |  queen,  the  officers  and  ladies  of  the  royal  honse- 


and  gathered  in  rich  folds  around  her  slender 
waist,  by  a  girdle  of  precious  stones.  On  an  ele- 
vated seat,  at  the  king'e  left  hand,  was  placed  the 


jouthfiil  dauphin,  a  princely  looking  boy  of  eight  >  alleviating  the  child's  agonies,  or  checking  the 


years  old,  who  in  honour  of  this  night,  was  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  banquet.  Full  of  Joy 
and  beauty  was  the  sparkling  countenance  of  Uiat 


thought  of  seeing  all  that  life  and  loveliness 
quenched  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

But  the  dark  baron  had  brooded  on  the  deed 
he  now  possessed  the  means  of  accomplishing, 
till  he  ceased  to  regard  it  with  repugnance  or 
ayersion.  The  cup  of  deadly  vengeance  sparkled 
within  his  reach,  and  he  longed  with  savage  ea- 
gerness, to  stretch  forth  his  unrelenting  hand, 
and  grasp  IL  Yet  with  the  deep  disamiulation 
of  his  cruel  nature,  he  hid  his  hate  and  malice 
beneath  a  mask  of  smiles,  a  courteous  Mhd  bland 


holdi  were  quickly  aroused,  and  all  hastened  in 
terror  to  the  dauphin's  apartment.  A  leech 
was  summoned;  but  his  aid  proved  ineffectual  in 


progress  of  his  disorder,  and  within  the  palace 
reigned  utter  consternation  and  dismay. 
The  queen  held  the  little  sufferer  in  her  arms. 


noble  child,  and  none  but  the  heart  of  a  fiend  \  and  wept  over  him  tears  of  unavailing  anguish, 
eould,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  have  endured  th#  j  while  the  king,  distracted  as  he  was  at  the  danger 


of  his  darling,  forgot  not,  even  in  that  moment  of 
terror,  his  tender  love  for  Maryi  which  evinced 
itself  in  his  anxiety  for  her  safety,  and  his  earnest 
entreaty,  that  if  only  for  his  sake,  she  would  not 
expose  herself  to  the  danger  of  iriftibing,  what 
might  prove  an  infectious  disease,  by  her  intense 
personal  solicitude  for  the  object  of  their  affection* 
But  she  loved  the  gentle  boy  almost  as  fondly  aa 
she  did  her  own  infant,  and  when  the  father,  lifting 
him  tenderiy  from  her  lap,  laid  him  exhausted  on 
his  little  couch,  she  still  hung  over  him,  wiping  the 
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celd  dews  from  his  forehead,  and  moistening  with 
grateful  liquids,  his  parched  and  fevered  lips. 
While  Uius  employed,  she  looked  up  to  see  if  she 
might  reed  aught  of  hope  in  the  countenance  of 
the  leech,  and  as  she  raised  her  eye,  she  caught 
that  of  the  Baron  de  la  Brosse,  who  on  the  sud- 
den alarm  of  the  prince's  illness,  had  hastened 
with  other  members  of  the  household  into  his 
apartment,  and  now  stood  with  them  as  they  clus- 
tered around  his  bed. 

There  was  an  expression  in  his  glance  as  it  met 
hers,  which  she  could  not  define  j  she  recoiled  from 
itinstinctiyely,  with  a  shuddering  presentiment  of 
•▼il;  though  Talnly  she  strove  to  shape  to  herself 
the  nature  of  the  calamity  which  that  ill-'omened 
countenance  seemed  to  portend.  She  was  hold- 
ing at  the  moment,  a  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  prince, 
and  when  he  had  drank  its  contents,  and  she  laid 
his  head  from  her  supporting  arm,  back  upon  the 
pillow,  she  reached  the  cup  to  an  attendant,  who 
had  given  it  to  her  a  moment  before  from  a  table 
heside  which  the  baron  stood.  He  observed  her 
gesture,  and  received  it  with  alacrity  from  her 
hand ;  but  before  setting  it  down,  she  Saw  him 
gaze  earnestly  into  the  small  vessel,  as  though  he 
•aW  some  strange  appearance  in  the  drop  which 
floated  at  the  bottom. 

The  singularity  of  his  looks  and  conduct,  joined 
to  a  secret  fear  of  his  evil  influence  and  machina- 
tions, produced  a  degree  of  disturbance  in  Mary's 
oonntenanee  and  manner,  which  did  not  escape 
the  obiBervation  of  the  king.  Attributing  it  to 
the  trying  circumstances  of  the  night,  his  anxiety 
for  her  was  renewed,  and  once  more  he  besought 
her  to  spare  herself,  and  withdraw  for  rest  to  her 
own  apartment  Willing  to  quit  the  presence  of 
the  baron,  who  she  hoped  would  retire  before  she 
again  sought  the  chamber  of  the  prince,  Mary 
yielded  to  the  king's  persuasions ;  having  first 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  summon  her  im- 
mediately, should  any  change  take  place  in  the 
child,  who  was  now  lying  motionless  and  appa- 
rently at  ease. 

The  baron  raised  not  his  eyes  from  the  cup  as 
she  departed  from  the  room ;  still  he  remained 
gasing  into  it  with  a  look  so  earoest  and  intent, 
that  he  drew  the  observation  of  others  upon  him, 
and  the  leech  besought  to  know  what  he  saw 
therein  which  so  absorbed  his  regards.  He  started 
at  this  question,  and  moving  aside,  pointed  with 
silent  significance  at  the  dregs  of  the  liquid  which 
the  boy  had  drained.  The  leech  caught  the  cup 
suddenly  from  his  hand,  and  bore  it  to  a  light — 
bat  his  dismay  amounted  to  horror,  when  on  ab- 
stracting one  of  several  minnte  white  particles 
which  floated  at  the  bottom,  he  touched  it  to  his 
tongne,  and  nsnMdiately  rejecting  it,  vehemently 
ezelaimed: 


**  What  hand  mingled  the  contents  of  this  cup? 
there  is  deadly  poison  in  its  dregs,  and  the  prince 
is  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  fatal  potion  he  has 
swallowed  ?" 

Exclamations  of  terror  burst  ftom  every  lip  at 
this  fearful  announcement,  while  Philip,  frantic 
with  horror  and  despair,  wildly  exclaimed: 

"  God  of  Heaven  I  who  can  have  done  this  deed? 
Save  him!  save  him.  Sir  Tristan,  and  the  highest 
honours  of  my  kingdom  shall  reward  thee  !'* 

**It  is  impossible,  sire!"  returned  the  leech, 
"  though  thou  didst  offer  me  thy  crown  and  scep- 
tre as  my  guerdon,  my  skill  would  still  be  vain; 
for  even  now  thy  son  lies  at  the  gates  of  death — 
from  that  sleep  he  will  never  more  awake." 

At  these  dreadful  words,  a  groan,  that  seemed 
to  rend  bis  breast,  burst  from  the  agonised  mon- 
arch— ^he  stood  for  a  moment,  gazing  in  speech- 
less silence  on  his  motionless  and  dying  boy,  then 
throwing  wide  his  arms,  he  looked  around  on  the 
group  of  nobles,  whose  ashen  checks  and  lips 
shewed  their  amazement  and  affright,  and  cried 
out  in  the  bitter  anguish  of  his  spirit : 

*'  Who  of  ye  all  have  wrought  this  deed  of 
hell?  Was  it  thou— or  thou— or  thou,  Hillary 
de  la  Brosse?"  he  said,  as  he  caught  the  gleaming 
eye  of  the  baron,  lighted  as  it  seemed  to  him  in 
that  moment,  by  the  fires  of  demoniac  triumph 
and  rejoicing;  **tell  me,  was  it  thou,  whom  I 
have  nurtured  in  my  bosom,  who  hast  repaid  me 
by  mingling  death  in  the  cup  of  my  first-bom, 
my  princely,  my  cherished  boy  ?" 

*'  Sire,"  returned  the  baron  in  a  low  deep  voice, 
whose  meaning  tone  made  the  blood  creep  cold  in 
the  veins  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  the  words  which 
it  breathed  forth,  f^r  they  cast  a  terrible  suspicion 
on  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the  beloved, — yet  not 
indeed  on  her,  but  on  the  base  wretch  who  uttered 
them, — '*  Sire,"  he  said,  **  I  saw  your  son  drain 
that  cup,  but  the  hand  of  your  queen  held  it  to 
his  lips,  and  when  she  replaced  it  on  this  board, 
my  eye  detected  amid  its  dregs  the  fatal  powder, 
some  grains  of  which  still  float  in  this  remaining 
drop." 

**  Wretch  I''  vociferated  he  king,  *' what  wouldst 
thou  insinuate?  How'darest  thou  utter  words 
like  these  against  the  purest  and  tenderest  soul 
that  ever  dwelt  upon  the  earth  ?  Base  thoughts 
ere  this,  thou  hast  harbored  of  her, — ay  and 
sought  to  turn  my  heart  against  her,  for  which  I 
should  have  crushed  thee  to  the  earth ;  and  now 
— now — ^yes,  I  feel  that  I  accuse  thee  justly,  for 
thou  didst  ever  hate  and  fear  my  princely  boy — 
and  now  that  thou  hast  struck  from  my  fair  tree 
its  fairest  blossom,  thou  dost  strive  to  cast  on 
this  cherished  object  of  my  love,  thy  guilt  and 
shame." 
The  hurried  utterance,  the  vehement  gestures, 
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tad  flashing  eyes  of  Philip,  lent  fearful  energy  to 
his  words;  but  before  the  baron  could  reply  to 
the  terrible  charge  now  so  unhesitatingly  thrown 
back  upon  him,  the  pale  and  beautiful  form  uf  the 
queen  glided  into  the  chamber, — pausing  beside 
the  king,  she  laid  her  hand  with  a  firm  yet  gentle 
pressure  on  his  arm.  She  had  but  just  passed 
the  bounderies  of  the  ante-room,  on  her  way  to 
her  own  apartment,  when  she  was  recalled  by  one 
of  the  prince's  attendants,  who  hastened  after  her 
to  communicate  the  dreadful  annunciation  of  the 
leech.  Scarcely  able  to  sustain  herself,  so  filled 
"wta  she  with  horror  and  amazement  by  what  she 
heard,  she  yet  would  not  be  persuaded  from  re- 
turning to  the  scene  she  had  quitted  a  minute  be 
fore,  and  she  reached  the  entrance  of  the  chamber 
in  time  to  hear  the  king's  impassioned  defence  of 
herself,  and  his  indignant  rebuke  and  accusation 
of  his  treacherous  minister. 

Quick  as  thought  she  saw  through  the  whole 
dark  plot  of  the  baron,  and  many  circiHmtances 
of  his  recent  conduct  rushed  to  her  mind  on  the 
instant,  which  seemed  to  corroborate  the  justice 
of  the  king's  suspicions,  and  render  undoubted 
the  fact  of  his  guilt 

*'  May  God  reward  thee,  my  dear  and  sovereign 
lord,"  she  said,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  with  a 
look  of  grateful  love  to  Thilip's  foce, — "  for  the 
noble  and  true  faith  with  which  thou  dost  defend 
my  attainted  innocence  from  the  black  reproach 
cast  upon  it  by  yonder  basv  and  lying  traitor. 
Thou  bast  said  truly,  ho  it  is  who  hath  wrought 
this  foul  deed.  Baron  de  hi  Broese,  before  hea^ 
Ten,  and  in  the  presence  of  thy  king  ai^d  thy 
peers,  I  accuse  thee  of  having  administered  deadly 
poison  to  thy  prince  i  that  by  destroying  his  life, 
and  falsely  affixing  the  crime  upon  me,  thou 
mightest  compass  my  fall,  whom  thou  hast  ever 
feared  and  hated,  because  thou  knewest  that  I 
discerned  thy  wickedness,  and  stood  between  thee 
and  the  unbounded  favor  of  thy  sovereign.  Gain- 
say my  accusation,  who  dare — I  will  defend  it  to 
the  death  ;  and  may  God  judge  the  guilty  and 
bring  to  the  innocent  deliverance." 

Mary's  proud  stature  seemed  to  grow  yet  loftier 
as  she  uttered  these  words  in  a  clear  and  firm 
voice,  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present  with 
a  deep  conviction  of  her  truth.  Her  beautiful  face 
grew  radiant  with  the  light  of  purity  and  virtue, 
and  her  large  blue  eyes  kindled  with  the  indig- 
nation of  insulted  innocence,  as  she  bent  them 
fuU  upon  the  dark  countenance  of  the  baron. 
He  could  not  endure  her  glance  unmoved— des- 
pite hie  boldness  and  his  hardihood,  he  quailed 
beneath  the  searching  beams  of  those  bright  and 
eloquent  eyes,  his  Up  slightly  quivered,  and  the 
muscles  around  his  mouth  contracted  as  with  sad- 
den pain.     But  tnuned  as  he  was  to  wear  the 


mask  of  hypocrisy,  he  quickly  hid  beneath  it; 
every  secret  working  of  his  soul,  and  with  a  ealn^ 
unblushing  assurance  which  astonished  all,  he 
said,  with  a  lowly  deference  towards  the  king: 

**I11  would  it  beseem  me.  Sire,  even  in  my 
own  defence,  to  stand  in  this  presence  and  bandy 
words  with  my  royal  mistress.  But  judge  thou 
between  us.  The  contents  of  this  cup,  which  all 
saw  the  queen  administer,  hath  the  Dauphin 
quaffed;  and  among  its  dregs,  is  even  now  visible, 
the  remains  of  a  fatal  poison,  which  some  hand, 
with  deadly  intent  infiised  into  it  Wherefore,  I 
ask,  should  the  crime  be  laid  to  me?  or  where- 
fore should  I  seek  the  downfall  of  a  sovereign,  to 
whom,  as  all  present  will  testify,  I  have  ever  ren- 
dered loyal  and  cheerful  homage.  What  then 
have  I  to  ^ain  by  the  removal  of  yonder  princely 
boy?  Nay,  even  though  his  brothers  in  their 
budding  childhood  perish  in  a  night,  as  he  hath 
done,  how  will  my  hopes,  aspiring  as  thoudeem'st 
them,  be  sooner  ripened  by  their  fall  ?  My  son 
will  not  inherit  their  royal  birthright,  and  sit  a 
king  upon  thy  throne,  when  France  shall  be 
called  to  mourn  the  departure  of  her  vrisest  and 
most  virtuous  monarch.  Say  then,  sire,  why 
upon  me,  without  proof,  or  just  cause,  is  cast  the 
burden  of  this  damning  deed  ?" 

All  present  stood  trembling  and  aghast  as  the 
desperate  and  wily  baron  uttered  these  bold  words, 
conveying,  as  they  did,  a  daring  and  most  direct 
insinuation  against  the  innocence  of  the  queen, 
whose  probable  nwtives  for  the  crime,  and  others 
yet  to  be  committed,  he  had  unveiled  in  the  most 
artful  manner  by  words,  used  only  in  seeming  re- 
ference to  himself.  The  king  grew  pale  with 
passion,  as  he  listened,  and  enraged  at  the  cool 
audacity  of  his  minister,  stamped  violently  upon 
the  floor,  exclaiming  in  scarce  intelligible  accents: 
'*  This  is  too  much,  I  will  endute  it  no  longer  I 
To  the  rack  with  him !  haste, — we  will  ^ckly 
see  if  its  iron  grasp  will  not  wring  other  words 
from  his  accursed  tongue,  than  those  with  which 
he  has  dared  insult  and  beard  us  in  the  person  of 
our  queen!" 

But  Mary,  wtlji  the  same  beautifbl  and  htgh- 
souled  expresnon,  which  she  had  worn  during 
the  whole  scene,  turned  her  pleading  face  toward 
her  husband,  and  clasping  his  hand  closely  in 
hers,  said  in  accents  of  the  most  touching  sweet- 
ness: 

**  Spare  him,  sire,  even  for  ray  sake,  whom  he 
hath  so  cruelly  wronged.  Spare  him  for  a  while 
to  the  tortures  of  his  conscience,  which  most  at 
last  awaken,  and  sting  him  like  the  fangs  of  an 
envenomed  serpent,  with  the  bitter  agonies  oC 
remorse.  Thm  knowest  my  innocence,  and  with 
all  who  h«ar  me,  I  haT«  faith  to  beliertt  it  is  es- 
tablished. Let  them  remember  that  the  dinphia's 
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sodden  illness  preceded  the  drinking  of  that  poi-  ?  she  raised  her  imploring  looks  to  the  leech,  who 
soned  dranghi — and  that  at  the  banquet  yester-  \  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  couch,  holding 
eTe^  the  baron's  hand,  with  ready  and  unwonted  |  the  boy's  little  hand  in  his,  and  counting  slowly 
zeal,  filled  and  refilled  his  cup,  and  heaped  up  |  the  feeble  pulse,  which  grew  each  moment  fainter 
dainties  on  his  plate ;  let  them  learn  too,  if  yet     in  bis  slender  wrist 

they  know  it  not,  that  through  thy  indulgence,  j  "None,  madam,"  was  the  low  and  sad  reply ; 
two  attendants  of  his  own  appointing  have  re-  >  '*  a  few  minutes  more,  and  eren  this  small  spark 
cently  been  placed  about  the  person  of  the  prince,     of  life  will  be  extinct" 

and  that  from  one  of  them,  I  receired  the  yery  >  A  cold  shuddering  ran  through  Mary's  frame, 
cup,  which,  and  God  is  witness  how  ignorant  of  |  and  the  large  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her 
evil  was  my  heart,  I  held  to  the  lips  of  our  child.  !;  cheeks,  and  fell  silently  upon  the  pale  unconscious 
Teta  sire,  I  shun  not  an  inrestigation  of  this  dark  <  £u;e  of  the  boy,  when,  suddenly  a  convulsiTe  mo- 
affikir.  I  entreat  it  rather,  that  the  deep  mystery  |  tion  distorted  the  features  of  the  dying  child,  his 
may  be  made  clear — and  strong  in  my  own  inno-  I  breast  heaved,  and  with  a  short  quick  gasp,  his 
oenoe,  trostftil  in  thy  justice,  and  thy  generous  |  struggling  spirit  was  released.  The  king  refused 
alleetion,  and  relying  confidently  on  God,  the  up-  !  for  many  minutes  to  believe  that  his  first-bom  was 
holder  and  defender  of  the  right,  I  will  await  really  dead;  but  when  at  last  the  terrible  truth 
calmly  and  patiently  the  result"  \  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  a  tempest  of  grief  and 

She  relinqoisbed  the  hand  of  the  king  as  she  I  lamentation  overwhelmed  him  with  its  violence. 
ceased  speaking,  and  moved  qaietly  towards  the  |  He  called  loudly  on  his  darling's  name,  and  casting 
bedside  of  the  young  prince.  The  baron  eagerly  |  himself  beside  the  body,  clasped  it  with  passionate 
seised  this  opportunity  to  speak;  but  he  had  |  tears  ofsorrow  to  his  breast  The  queen  awed  by 
scarcely  commenced,  when  Philip  with  a  gesture  >  the  vehemence  of  his  emotions,  forcibly  con  trouled 
of  angry  impatience  forbade  him.  |  her  own,  and  stooping  gently  over  him,  whispered 

^  Silence !"  he  said,  **  we  will  hear  naught  |  words  of  tender  soothing  in  his  ear.  But  rudely 
more  from  thee  at  present ;  the  mercy  of  thy  }  repulsing  her,  he  strained  the  rigid  form  of  her 
queen,  ill  as  thou  dost  deserve  it,  hath  saved  thee  |  son  more  closely  in  his  arms,  and  murmured  to  it 
at  this  time  from  the  torture.    Go,  and  resolve  |  mournfully, 

to  make  her  that  atonement  which  thou 'dost  owe  |  **  They  have  murdered  thee,  my  precious  one, 
to  her  injured  innocence.  To  the  western  tower  I  my  beautiful,  my  beloved ;  and  now  they  would 
with  him.  Count  leBoiz,  and  see  that  he  be  strictly  bid  me  lay  thee  in  t^y  cold  grave  without  the 
guarded  till  we  can  sift  this  mattertothe  bottom.  \  tribute  of  a  tearl" 

Our  queen  is  safe  beneath  our  own  wardship,  and  ;;  There  was  someting  so  like  reproach  in  these 
let  the  guilt  rest  where  it  will,  the  chastisement  |  words,  and  in  the  rejection  of  her  offered  tender- 
riiaU  hH  there  alsa"  <  ness,  that  Mary,  rendered  more  than  usually  sen- 

Tli«  baron's  lip  wore  a  scornful  smile,  and  his  )  sitive  by  the  dreadful  circumstances  aocompany- 
l»ow  a  haughty  frown,  as  at  this  command  be  |  ing  the  young  prince's  death,  felt  cut  to  the  very 
bowed  his  head  in  slight  token  of  obeisance  towards  i|  heart  The  terrible  thought  that  the  king  re- 
^e  king,  and  roughly  freeing  himself  from  the  i  garded  her  with  suspicion,  that  the  foul  accusation 
grasp  which  the  count  Uid  upon  him,  he  turned  \  of  the  baron,  though  it  had  been  indignantly 
away  and  walked  slowly  from  the  apartment,  fol-  >  repulsed,  was  not  uttered  in  vain,  awakened  in 
lowed  by  those  who  were  commissioned  to  look  |  her  the  most  agonizing  emotions,  and  combined 
alter  his  safekeeping.  Philip  waited  till  the  door  I  with  the  painfully  exciting  events  of  the  night, 
dosed  upon  him  and  then  jcnned  Mary,  who  was  ;!  entirely  to  subdue  her.  For  a  minute  she  re- 
leaning  absorbed,and  with  looks  of  tender  anxiety  I  mained  gazing  in  speechless  despair  upon  Philip, 
over  the  expiring  prince.  The  child  still  breath-  |  and  then  without  sense  or  motion  fell  lifeless  at 
ed,  though  he  continued  Jo  lie  motionless — ^but  j  his  feet. 

erety  limb  was  rigid,  and  the  cold  dews  stood  |  Tom  indeed  the  king  was  by  doubt,  and  grief, 
upon  his  fiEur  face,  and  his  parched  and  blackened  |  and  suffering, — admitting  at  one  moment,  in  spite 
fips  were  drawn  apart  from  the  small  white  teeth,  of  his  reason  and  his  judgment,  a  possibility  of 
giving  already  the  ghasdiness  of  death  to  his  |  the  queen's  guilt,  and  the  next,  rejecting  the  bare 
countenance.  As  the  king  bent  forward  and  ;!  thought  with  self-reproach  and  horror.  But  all 
gased  upon  the  frightful  change  in  that  face  of  |  the  deep,  and  pure,  and  fervent  tenderness  which 
childish  joy  and  beauty,  he  started  back  convul-  |;  he  bore  her,  gushed  forth  when  he  saw  her  lying 
sively,  and  clasping  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  ;|  deathlike  and  insensible  before  him,  and  foiget- 
gioaned  aloud  in  deep  and  bitter  anguish.  <  ting  all  save  her,  and  the  love  which  till  this  fatal 

**Jb  there  no  hope?**  asked  Maiy,  her  heart  5  hour  no  cloud  had  ever  dimmed,  he  sprang  towards 
aloioet  buFstnig  with  its  smothered  grief;  and  >  her,  and  raising  her  in  his  arms,  bore  her  him- 
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self^  to  the  quiet  of  her  own  aputments.  There 
his  soothing  cares  and  fond  caresses,  soon  recalled 
her  to  consciousness,  and  the  first  hour  that  suc- 
ceeded her  recovery,  re-established  between  them 
that  trust  and  confidence  which  had  indeed  been 
interrupted  only  on  Philip's  part,  and  with  him 
bnt  partiaUy  and  briefly. 

But  scarcely  were  the  funeral  obse<)uie8  of  the 
ill-fated  dauphin  ended,  and  the  excitement  which 
had  for  many  days  prevailed  in  the  court,  some- 
what abated,  than  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to 
the  true  agent  in  the  terrible  affair,  again  found 
entrance  into  the  king's  mind,  and  tore  it  with 
uncertainty  and  fear.  The  high  posidon  which  ! 
the  baron  had  so  long  held  near  his  person,  and 
the  great  influence  which  his  powerfU  and  subtle 
character  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  over  his 
sovereign,  rendered  the  act  of  his  sudden  and 
entire  condemnation,  a  difficult  one  with  the 
lenient  Philip,  and  fiUed  him  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  be  fully  satisfied,  and  by  the  most  in- 
controvertible, proofs  of  his  gnilt,  before  he  exiled 
him  wholly  from  his  &vor,  or  passed  that  sen* 
tence  agidnst  him,  which  many,  rejoicing  in  the 
fall,  implored  him  not  to  delay. 

The  baron,  still  a  prisoner  in  his  lonely  tower, 
per^ted  in  declaring  his  innocence  to  all  who 
had  access  to  him.  He  pleaded  the  absence  of 
any  sufficient  motive  in  his  own  mind,  for  the 
committal  of  a  deed  so  black, — he  could,  he  said, 
attain  no  higher  post  than  the  one  he  already 
filled,  for  there  was  none  above  it  in  the  reahn, 
save4hat  of  sovereign,  and  conld  any  think  him 
so  mad,  as  to  aspire  to  royal  sway, — so  foolish  as 
to  incur  a  fearful  risk  without  an  adequate  ob* 
jeot  to  be  won,  and  with  almost  certain  death  and 
infamy  in  view.  The  queen,  on  the  contrary,  to 
whom  he  still  unhesitatingly  imputed  the  crime, 
had  much  to  gain  by  the  removal  of  the  dauphin 
and  his  brothers.  Her  ambition  was  known  to 
all ;  the  birth  of  her  child  had  wakened  it  to  new 
activity,  and  she  had  be^'n  even  heard  to  wish  it 
had  been  her  fate  to  precede  Isabella  in  the  king's 
affections,  that  so  her  son  mig^t  have  inherited 
his  father's  throne. 

These  artful  argum^ts,  and  the  perfect  confi* 
dence  with  which  they  were  urged,  failed  not  to 
shake  the  faith  of  gome  few  minds,  as  to  t^e  cer- 
tainty of  the  baron's  guilt ;  though  so  well  was 
Mary  beloved,  that  scarcely  one  was  there,  who 
harboured  a  thought  against  her  perfiBct  innocence. 
To  Philip  was  reported,  by  his  confessor,  who  daily 
visited  and  interrogated  the  baron,  all  that  he  ut- 
tered in  his  own  defence,  and  in  implication  of  the 
queen, — and  though  all  did  not  tend  to  make  clear 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  baron,  nor  to  prove 
the  criminaUty  oi  Mary,  whose  calm  and  tranquil 
detpeanor,  and  «hose  solicitude  for  a  thoroDj^h 


investigation  of  the  affair,  before  any  overt  acts  of 
justice  were  resorted  to,  might  and  generally  did, 
persuade  him  that  she  was  blameless  as  the  child 
upon  her  bosom;  yet,  they  perplexed  and  tortur- 
ed him, — and  there  were  moments,  when  dark 
thoughts,  and  all  unbidden,  would  intrude  and 
disturb  the  even  flow  of  his  affections  towarda 
her,^ 

Mary  noticed  his  occasional  gloom  and  abetrac- 
tion,  and  the  variableness,  often  tinctured  with 
extreme  coldness,  of  his  demeanour  towards  her, 
with  secret  concern,  and  anguish,  to  which  she 
could  give  no  utterance.  Too  well  she  knew  the 
cause,  and  more  than  ever  anxious  to  establish 
beyond  a  doubt  her  own  innocence,  she  again 
urged  Philip,  since,  for  her  sake,  he^rank  from 
a  public  trial  of  the  baron,  to  have  recourse  to  a 
means,  often  resorted  to  at  that  period,  and  always 
implicitly  relied  upon,  for  obtaining  a  sure  and 
direct  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  was  this :— The 
superstitious  credulity  of  that  age  of  comparative 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  permitted  a  firm  belief, 
not  only  in  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  also  in  the  supernatural  knowledge 
claimed  by  many  persons,  who  made  it  a  profes- 
sion to  foretell  the  future,  to  reveal  the  unknown 
events  of  the  past,  and  declare  the  secret  acts 
and  motives  of  individuals.  Mary,  even  with  her 
strong  and  disceming  mind,  lent  a  firm  faith  to 
these  oracles,  and  as  there  was  dwelling  in  her 
native  Brabant,  a  sorceress  of  wide  and  wonder- 
ful repate,  who  had  predicted  many  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  her  own  fortune,  she  besought  the 
king  to  send  and  demand  from  her,  who  would 
deliver  to  him  words  of  truth  and  wisdom,  on 
whom  rested  the  sin  of  the  dauphin's  death. 

Harassed  as  was  his  mind  by  the  endless  un- 
certainty it  constantly  endured,  Philip  readily 
acceded  to  her  proposal,  himself  even  more  confi- 
dent than  his  queen  in  the  super-human  wisdom 
of  the  soothsayer.  Accordingly  the  Bishc^  de 
Buissons,  accompanied  by  a  knight  of  the  holy 
cross,  were  ,the  envojrs  selected  by  the  king  for 
the  important  undertaking,  and  the  day  was 
named  on  which  they  were  to  set  forth  for  Bra- 
bant^ in  order  to  consult  the  wise  wpman  of  Ni- 
velle,  on  the  question  which  was  agitating  so 
many  minds.  This  purpose  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  a  royal  command  issued,  requiring 
all  to  suspend  their  judgment  till  the  answer  of 
the  oracle  shoukl  be  received. 

It  was  deemed  proper  that  the  baron  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  this  sudden  movement,  that 
so  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the  result,  in  case, 
as  W9fi  confidently  expected,  it  proved  unfavour- 
able to  him.  In  his  solitary  prison,  however,  he 
generally  contrived  to  learn  the  state  of  thoM 
:  fiucluating  waves  of  opinion  which  were  never  at 
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r««t,  nspeeting  the  late  fearftil  oocnirence,  though 
none,  except  by  the  royal  perminion,  were  allow- 
ed aooees  to  him,  except  the  king's  confessor,  and 
a  pious  monk  of  the  Dominicans,  who  bore  the 
reputation  of  austere  and  saintly  holiness. 

It  was  two  days  preceding  that  on  which  the 
king^s  messengers  were  to  depart  for  Brabant, 
when  this  monk  might  have  been  seen  slowly 
cfimbing  the  narrow  staircase  which  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower  in  which  the  baron  was  con*  i 
fined.  The  warder  bowed  with  lowly  reverence 
before  the  holy  man,  and  mibarring  the  massy 
door  of  the  baron*s  apartment,  he  held  it  open, 
permitting  him  to  pass  through,  as  was  his  wont, 
unquestioned.  The  baron  with  the  restless  and 
ferocious  look  of  a  caged  tiger,  was  pacing  the 
narrow  bounds  of  his  chamber,  as  the  door  creaked 
upon  its  rusty  hinges;  but  when  he  saw  the  stoop* 
ing  form,  and  met  the  snake-like  eye  of  the  monk, 
he  diecked  his  step  and  turned  eagerly  towards 

"  So,  thou  hast  come  at  last,*'  he  said  in  a  harsh^ 
displeased  accent.  **  I  hare  looked  for  thee  this 
thre«  long  hours,  a  space  of  time  that  is  an  eter- 
nity widiin  these  cursed  walls ;  and  I  hare  more 
than  once  vowed  hearty  vengeance  againslibee, 
deeming  some  ill-timed  twinge  of  thy  burdened 
eoDscience  had  tempted  thee  at  last  to  betray 
me." 

"  Nay,  I  am  first  to  be  Abbot  of  Maldigarde,** 
said  tile  monk  derisively ;  *'  after  that  I  shall  make, 
as  yet,  bo  boast  of  my  fidelity/' 

**  A  fidr  warning,  sir  monk,**  said  the  baron» 
frowning ;  '*  if  mich  be  thy  gratitude^  it  behooves 
me  to  bestow  my  favours  elsewhere." 

**  Do  it,  if  I  am  less  in  thy  power,  than  thou, 
proud  baron,  art  in  my  mine,"  said  the  monk, 
sharply ;  **  if  the  bond  between  us  is  to  be  so 
lightiy  broken,  let  it  be  severed  now.  The  an- 
swer of  the  sorceress  will  soon  silenoe  thy  tongue 
forever;  and  there  are  other  abbeys  than  that  of 
Maldigarde,  where,  when  thou  liest  in  the  ehar- 
nel,  I,  without  thy  aid,  may  hold  safe  rule." 

**  Tush !  I  did  but  jest — thon  hast  my  promise 
on  the  cross;  why  from  a  stray  spark,  strike  forth 
such  a  mighty  flame?  Serve  me  but  awhile 
longer,  and  when  I  am  free  from  this  damnable 
snare  into  which  I  have  fallen,  I  will  use  my  re- 
covered power  to  achieve  mighty  things  for  thee 
in  the  church." 

**  It  is  well,  if  thou  art  true ;  but  venture  not  to 
trifle  with  me,"  said  the  monk,  and  a  gleam  of 
terrible  menace  shot  from  his  eye  as  he  spoke. 
**  But  quickly,  time  wastes,  and  I  have  come,  as 
thon  badst  me,  to  receive  thy  last  commads." 

**  Trat,— wilt  thou  depart  for  Brabant^  tomor- 
fowr 

**  Ay»  by  the  dawn,  if  thou  sayest  it^" 


"  Of  a  surety.  The  king's  envoys  set  fortii  in 
two  days,  and  thon  most  lose  no  time  in  preced- 
ing them.  Haste  thee  with  all  speed  to  Childi- 
sinde,  the  sorceress  of  Nivelle,  and  tell  her  of 
those  who  are  following  on  thy  track  to  seek  her. 
Repeat  to  her  all  I  have  bid  tiiee,  let  not  a  word 
slip  from  thy  memory;  and  charge  her  to  deliver 
to  the  king's  inquiry  the  answer  I  have  framed. 
Understandest  thou  ?" 
"  Ay^  and  that  thy  life  hangs  on  her  reply." 
**  It  does,  and  must  be  saved  by  it  Bid  her 
conceal  thee,  where  thou  mayst  overhear  her  con- 
ference with  the  royal  messengers,  that  thou 
mayst  test  her  truth,  and  then  if  she  swerve  not 
from  my  instructions  deliver  to  her  the  fifty  pieces 
of  gold,  which  Graston  de  Toumelle  hath  my  com- 
mand to  convey  to  thee.  They  shall  be  increased 
to  a  hundred,  if  she  craves  them ;  and  fifty  shall 
\  be  thy  guerdon  for  the  service,  if  it  prospers  a4^ 
cording  to  my  desire." 
"And  it  shall  or-—" 

••Nay  it  mustf  fiercely  interposed  the  baron ; 
••  the  alternative  is  death !  and  I  crave  life,  if  only 
to  see  the  proud  and  hated  Mary  fall  beneath  my 
vengeance.  Farewell!  I  hear  other  steps  ap- 
proaching— begone,  and  tail  me  not  I" 

The  door  of  tiie  chamber  was  again  opened  by 
the  warder  to  admit  the  Bishop  de  Buissons,  who 
came  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  baron  before 
setting  out  upon  his  mission,  and  the  monk  hum- 
bly saluting  him  as  he  entered,  glided  away,  and 
rapidly  descended  the  stairs. 

Dayj  passed  on  after  the  departure  of  the  en- 
voys for  Brabant,  and  though  hope  and  expeota- 
tion  swelled  every  breast,  yet  but  few,  and  those, 
stolen  words,  were  uttered  on  the  subject  which 
necessarily  occupied  the  general  mind.  Mary's 
countenance  of  serene  and  heavenly  beauty,  the 
index  of  a  pure  and  peaceful  mind,  and  her  cahn 
and  cheerful  demeanour,  free  from  hurry  and  ex- 
citement, proclaimed  to  all  who  obsierved  her,  the 
falsliood  of  the  foul  aspersion  which  had  been 
wantonly  cast  upon  her  name.  Even  the  king 
had  discarded  the  last  lingering  suspicion  of  her 
perfect  innocence,  which  contrary  to  his  reason 
and  his  judgment,  had  at  times  insinuated  itself 
intA  his  mind;  and  though  the  restiessness  of  deep 
anxiety  was  visible  in  his  bearing,  and  on  his  iaoe, 
it  was  now  the  anxiety,  not  of  doubt  respeoting  her 
innocence,  but  of  corroding  fear  for  her  ultimate 
safety, — of  dread,  lest  through  some  unknown 
cause,  the  answer  of  the  prophetess  should  not  be 
ftivourable  to  his  hopes,  and  in  acooidanee  with  his 
convictions. 

But  the  queen  herself  felt  little  or  no  solicitude 
on  the  subject;  conscious  of  her  freedom  from  aU 
participation,  either  by  though  at  act  in  the 
dreadful  crime  which  had  been  committed;  trust* 
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ful  in  God,  and  implicitly  relying  on  the  pre- 
science of  the  oracle,  she  wuted  in  nndoubting 
confidence,  the  moment  of  her  free  and  full  excul- 
pation from  the  foul  stain  that  h^d  been  cast  upon 
her.  Thus  assured,  she  strove  to  impart  her  own 
cheerful  faith  and  hope  to  Philip,  who,  unsup- 
ported by  her  love,  could  scarcely  have  endured 
the  heavy  suspense  of  that  long  and' painful  in- 
terval. 

To  the  guilty  baron,  without  heavenly  sup- 
port, or  the  voice  of  earthly  comfort,  the  time 
passed  in  the  dreadful  alternations  of  feverish 
hope,  and  of  fear  the  most  tormenting.  Should 
the  monk  prove  treacherous,  or  the  sorceress  re- 
fuse to  yield  to  his  requirements,  he  was  lost. 
And  thus  tossed  on  the  fiery  flood  of  his  dark  and 
g^ty  passions,  and  compelled  in  the  presence  of 
any  who  sought  him  in  his  prison,  to  assume  an 
air  of  high  and  cheerful  confidence,  he  felt  that 
he  had  made  for  himself  a  hell,  terrible  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  his  most  fearful  thoughts;  and 
there  were  moments  when  he  trembled,  lest  it 
should  prove  the  conmiencement  of  one,  in  which 
both  soul  and  body  were  to  remain  in  intermin- 
able durance. 

And  so  time  wore  wearily  on  to  all  those  anx- 
ious and  expecting  hearts,  till  the  return  of  the 
royal  messengers  from  Brabant,  when  the  king 
issued  his  conunand,  that  in  the  great  council 
chamber  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  presence  of 
himself  and  his  queen,  of  the  attainted  baron,  the 
high  officexs  of  the  state,  and  the  members  of  the 
royal  household,  all  therein  assembled,  should  be 
delivered  the  answer  of  Childisinde,  the  sorceress, 
touching  the  question  at  issue. 

It  was  evening  when  the  sentence  was  to  be 
delivered, — a  sentence  which  as  it  must  inevit- 
ably bring  woe  and  death  upon  some  individual, 
was  to  be  read  in  the  dim  and  sad  light  which 
the  scattered  rays  of  a  single  branching  candela- 
bra shed  over,  the  centre  only,  of  the  vast  hall, 
leaving  its  remoter  parts  in  darkness,  and  casting 
such  deep  shadows  over  the  crimson  hangings 
that  they  seemed  to  fall  in  sable  folds  from  the 
ceiling,  .enclosing  those  who  were  gathered  there 
in  a  huge  pall  of  thick  impenetrable  blackness. 
Silently  all  awaited  the  entrance  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  every  face,  for  partial  as  was  the 
light,  on  each  it  fell  clear  and  distinct,  might  be 
read  somewhat  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  that 
were  awake  within. 

The  uplifted  brow  of  the  Baron  de  la  Brosse, 
who,  still  under  the  surveillance  of  his  guard,  had 
been  conducted  from  his  tower,  wore  a  hanghty 
boldness,  and  his  proud  Mp  curved  with  even 
more  than  its  wonted  scorn.  The  gleams  of  a 
enu^ap^  exnlting  triumph  shot  from  his  fierce 
eyes^whe turned  them  disdainfiilly  upon  those 


who  had  joined  in  the  cry  of  guilt  against  fafin. 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  lofty  bearing,  a  shade  of  vn- 
easiness  might  be  seen  mingling  with  the  stem 
air  of  defiance  he  assumed,  while  at  moments  the 
quick  and  restless  movement  of  his  eye  betrayed 
the  secret  uneasiness  of  fear  and  doubt  which 
haunted  him.  The  bishop  in  his  robes,  with  the 
scroll  of  fate  in  his  hand,  sat  motionless  and  silent 
with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  his  breviary,  and  by 
his  side  stood  the  templar,  in  the  full  dress  of  his 
order,  fixed  as  a  statue,  with  folded  arms,  and  a 
face  of  marble  paleness. 

Suddenly  the  great  doors  of  the  chamber  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  king  and  queen,  followed 
by  a  few  of  their  more  immediate  attendants, 
slowly  entered.  There  waa  a  general  movement 
I  at  their  appearance,  but  the  usual  courtly  saluta- 
tion was  given  in  silence,  and  acknowledged  with 
silent  courtesy  by  the  royal  pair.  Philip  was 
visibly  agitated — his  lips  were  eolourless — his 
^  breast  labored  with  frequent  sighs,  and  his  eye 
wandered  with  a  restless  and  troubled  glance 
over  the  assembly,  but  gleam^  with  anger  and 
abhorrence,  as  it  encountered,  and  as  suddenly 
recoiled  from,  the  fixed  undaunted  gaie  of  the 
baron. 

Mary,  clad  in  robes  as  white  and  spotless  as 
her  innocence,  leaned  confidingly  upon  his  arm. 
Her  fair  and  flqjring  hair  was  bound,  but  not  con- 
fined, by  a  simple  fillet  of  pearls,  and  a  rosary 
and  crucifix  of  the  same  pure  gems,  depended 
from  her  girdle.  Peace  sat  upon  her  calm  brow, 
and  a  subdued  and  quiet  joy  beamed  from  her 
;  eyes;  her  step  was  firm,  and  her  bearing  fall 
I  of  gentleness  and  grace.  None  who  beheld  her, 
not  even  the  dark  plotter  against  her  innocence 
and  life,  who  knit  his  brows  with  scowling  hate 
as  he  gazed  upon  her,  but  rendered  homage  to 
her  loveliness ;  and  few  there  were  in  that  dim 
and  lofty  chamber,  who  darkened  her  image  in 
their  thoughts,  with  associations  of  evil  and  of 
guilt  But  a  strange  and  agonizing  expression 
crossed  the  countenance  of  the  templar,  as  he 
kM>ked  upon  her  angelic  beauty,  while  the  bishop 
hastily  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  murmured 
an  indistinct  prayer,  as  he  bent  low  before  his 
sovereign. 

The  king  and  qneen  meved  towards  the  raised 
seats  prepMvd  for  them;  but  both  remained  stand* 
ing,  while  Philip  in  a  few  low  words  of  enforced 
calmness,  gave  command  that  the  sentence  of  the 
sorceress  Should  be  forthwith  declared.  Imme- 
diately the  bishop  prepared  to  obey,  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  table,  he  slowly  unrolled  the  parchment 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  yet  paused  a  moment 
before  disclosing  its  contents,  clasped  his  crucifix 
in  sOent  prayer  to  his  breast,  threw  one  look  of 
pity  and  of  angnish  on  the  pale,  yet  serene  face 
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of  Mary,  and  then  in  a  voice,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts,  trembled  with  inward  emotion,  read 
the  terrible  words  of  the  oracle: 

**  I,  Cblldisinde  the  Prophetets,  through  the  {nspinttion 
that  ifl  breathed  into  me  from  Heaven,  behold  by  the 
inward  sight,  things  hidden  from  the  sealed  up  ejes  of  my 
fellow  mortals;  and  therefore,  oh  monarch,  will  I  deliver 
to  thee,  in  answer  to  thy  inquiry,  words,  which  are  as  a 
revelation  from  the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  knowledge.  For 
to  me,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  death  struggle,  was  it  made 
manifest,  that  a  child  of  France  was  perishing  in  the  early 
bnd  of  life,  and  that  a  human  hand  had  cut  short  the 
tender  thread  of  his  ^arthly  being.  Wo  I  wo  I  for  with 
thine  which  sways  the  sceptre  of  the  realm,  is  that  hand 
linked  in  bonds  of  close  and  holy  union:  Wo!  wo  I  to 
the  murderesfl  let  her  perish  hi  her  shi  I" 

The  bishop  dropped  the  fatal  scroll  upon  the 
han^l,  as  he  finished,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
prayer,  while  a  deep  groan,  as  from  one  breast, 
burst  forth  from  the  horror-stricken  assembly. 
The  baron  only  uttered  an  exulting  cry ;  but  it 
was  unheeded,  while  every  eye  turned  towards 
the  king,  whose  lofty  stature  seemed  suddenly  to 
hare  attained  new  height,  as  standing  erect,  his 
face  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  indignation, 
and  every  vein  on  his  broad  brow  swelled  almost 
to  bursting,  be  vehemently  exclaimed : 

"It  is  false  I— the  sentence  is  a  forgery!— a  lie 
of  hell  I  and  I  swear  that  this  right  hand  shall  do 
deadly  battle  In  our  queen's  defence,  against  who- 
ever daie  attaint  her  innocence  I'' 

«*  Sire,"  replied  the  bishop,  in  a  sad  yet  solemn 
tone,  and  rising  slowly  from  his  kness  as  he  spoke; 
**  would  to  God  I  could  uphold  thee  in  this  chal- 
lenge ;  but  by  my  holy  office,  do  I  swear,  that  I 
have  read  the  sentence  as  it  was  delivered  to  me 
by  the  prophetess.  Word  for  word,  as  they  fell 
from  her  lips,  my  hand  transferred  them  to  this 
par6hment  The  good  knight  Sir  Arnold,  my 
companion,  will  bear  witness  to  my  truth,  and 
accflvding  to  thy  promise,  sire,  art  thou  bound  to 
receive,  as  undeniable,  the  revelation  of  the  or- 
•de." 

M  Gainsay  it  not,  ay  gracious  lord,"  said  Mary, 
the  look  of  amasement  which  in  the  first  moment 
of  surprise  had  diffused  itself  over  her  face,  giv- 
ing place  to  a  celestial  calmness ;  "  gainsay  it 
not,"  she  repeated,  and  her  clear  sweet  voice  rose 
like  a  rich  strain  of  music  over  the  low  and  trou- 
bled murmur  of  the  assembly.  "  God  knows  my 
innocence,  and  in  the  great  and  final  day  which 
awaits  us  all,  he  will  make  it  apparent  to  those 
who  now  condemn  me, — for  before  the  consecra- 
ted servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  who  hear  me,  I  once  more  swear  upon  this 
blessed  symbol,"  and  she  pressed  her  lips  upon 
the  cross  of  pearl,  **  that  I  am  guiltless  of  this 
htinons  deed,  whereof  I  stand  accused.  Yet, 
wwdd  I  rather  endure  wrongfully  its  shame,  re- 


i  proach, and  death,  than  live  to  bear  with  in  me,  the 
secret  fires  which  bum  without  consuming  that 
guilty  soul,  which  in  silence,  sees  the  innocent 
perish  for  his  crime.  May  God  assoil  him,  and 
bathe  him  in  the  healing  dews  of  penitence  I" 

Mary's  words  drew  tears  from  manly  eyes,  and 
drowned  the  softer  ones  of  woman  in  tloods  of 
tender  sorrow, — but,  as  she  paused,  and  her  se- 
rene eye,  beaming  with  truth  and  holy  innocence', 
fell  like  the  rebuke  of  an  angel  upon  the  dark 
face  of  the  baron,  he  quailed,  even  in  this  mo- 
ment of  bis  wicked  triumph,  beneath  its  eloquent 
and  searching  glance.  His  cheek  flashed  to  a 
fiery  red,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent 
rage;  for  conscious  of -his  secret  guilt,  he  fancied 
that  notwithstanding  Childisinde's  decree,  suspi- 
cion still  lurked  in  many  mind's  against  him. 
Forcibly  repressing  the  passion  that  struggled 
;  within  him,  he  prepared  himself  to  speak,  framing 
his  words  by  the  promptings  of  a  subtle  pru- 
dence; but  before  he  could  give  utterance  to  them, 
an  interruption  fatal  to  his  hopes  occurred,  and 
spared  him  the  sin  of  adding  yet  another  falsehood 
to  his  burdened  list  of  crime. 

Suddenly  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  ante-room 
attracted  the  attention  even  of  that  absorbed  as- 
sembly; but  before  its  cause  could  be  ascertained, 
the  door  of  the  council  chamber  was  burst  ab- 
ruptly open,  and  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order 
J  hastily  entered.  His  garments  were  soiled  with 
the  dust  of  travel,  and  his  cowl  was  thrown  1)ack 
from  his  features,  exposing  a  countenance  pale 
and  worn  with  fatigue,  and  eyes  that  glared 
wildly  with  the  eager  anxiety  they  expressed. 
Pausing  an  instant,  he  cast  an  enquiring  look 
around  him,  and  perceiving  the  king,  who  was 
immediately  recognizable  by  his  dress,  he  rushed 
impetuously  forward,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
feet. 

"Thy«pardon,  sire  I"  he  earnestly  exolaimedi 
breathless  with  haste  and  excitement;  **  but  the 
occasion  warrants  such  speed,  that  I  have  fbr- 
gotten  ceremony  in  approaching  thee.  All  the 
long  night  and  the  weary  day,  have  I  travelled, 
pausing  neither  for  rest  nor  food,  that  I  might, 
if  such  a  reward  to  my  toils  were  vouchsafed  me, 
save  the  life  of  a  royal  and  virtuous  lady,  cruelly 
maligned,  and  treacherously  ci>ndemned,  through 
the  wicked  arts  6f  the  Baron  de  la  Brosse,  an  arch 
traitor  to  his  sovereigns,  and  the  murderer  of  his 
prince — who,  if  he  be  here  standing  in  this  noble 
presence,  I  pray,  for  the  love  of  God,  that  he  may 
straitway  be  secured." 

Instantly  the  king's  guard  closed  round  the 
terror-stricken  baron,  who,  though  his  cheek  was 
blanched  to  an  ashy  paleness,  and  despair  and 
rage  were  busy  at  his  heart,  yet  bore  himself 
with  such  an  outward  semblance  of  c4t^&i^ 
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proud  indifference,  that  all  who  looked  npon  him 
marvelled.  An  electric  thrill  of  wonder  and  of 
joy  ran  through  the  assembly,  while  the  monk  I 
rising  from  the  ground,  glanced  over  the  inquir- 
ing faces,  turned  eagerly  towards  him  and  coir- 
tinued: 

**I  perceive,  sire,  that  the  revelation  of  the 
false  prophetess  hath  been  divulged  i  but  I  pray 
thee,  let  judgment  be  suspended  till  Iny  tale  is 
told.  When  it  was  known  that  thou  wert  about 
to  send  messengers  to  consult  the  sorceress, 
Childisinde,  respecting  the  dark  mystery  of  the 
young  princess  murder,  a  Dominican  monk  called 
Ambrose,  bribed  by  the  Baron  de  la  Brosse,  the 
true  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  with  the  promise  of 
a  large  reward,  travelled  into  Brabant,  and  seek- 
ing out  the  prophetess,  urged  her  to  deliver  a 
lying  answer  to  the  questions  of  thy  envoys.  She 
consented,  tempted  by  the  gold  which  he  proffered 
her,  and  thy  servants  returned  to  thee,  oh  king! 
bringing  with  them  the  acccusadon,  which  was 
to  transfer  to  thy  guiltless  queen,  thcipunishment 
due  to  her  base  and  bold  accuser.  The  Domini- 
can paid  to  the  wicked  Childisinde,  the  price  of 
her  soul,  and  departed  to  seek  his  own  guerdon 
from  his  ruthless  employer.  But  on  his  way  the 
hand  of  God  smote  him  for  his  sin;  a  deadly  sick- 
ness teized  him,  and  he  turned  aside  to  seek  aid 
and  shelter  within  our  peaceful  walls.  And  there 
Christian  hands  ministered  to  his  necessities,  and 
care  and  kindness  were  lavished  without  stint 
npon  him.  But  human  skill  was  exerted  in 
vain — a  mortal^  disease  preyed  upon  his  vitals, 
and  rapidly  he  sank  towards  the  grave.  Then 
his  heinous  wickedness  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  aggravated  the  horrors  of  death.  Humbly 
he  confessed  all  his  great  sin — and  declared  more- 
over, that  it  was  bis  hand  that  furnished  the 
baron  with  the  poison,  which  on  the  evening  of 
the  banquet  he  infused  into  the  cup  of  the  prince, 
-  and  which  again  in  the  death -chamber,  he  min- 
gled with  the  draught  which  the  queen  adminis- 
tered to  the  royal  child,  that  on  her,  whose  ruin 
and  death  he  sought,  might  rest  suspicion  of  the 
crime. 

**  My  solemn  promise,  that  I  would  instantly 
feet  forth  for  Paris,  and  reveal  to  thee,  sire,  all 
his  dark  confession,  alone  gave  ease  to  the  mind 
of  the  dying  sinner.  With  his  own  hand,  in  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  he  attested  under  solemn 
oath,  the  truth  of  the  statement  herein  made,  and 
which  thou  wilt  find,  gpracious  king,  signed  by 
himself,  in  the  sealed  parcel,  I  now  deliver  into 
thy  hands." 

With  emotions  too  mighty  for  utterance,  the 
king  received  the  proffered  letter,  and  while  a  si- 
lence, almost  oppressive,  pervaded  the  dim  and 
solemn  chamber,  he  broke  the  seal,  and  read  aiond. 


therein,  traced  by  the  hand  of  the  dying  Donn- 
nican,  a  corroboration  of  the  words  which  res- 
tored to  his  heart  and  to  his  arms,  his  guiltless 
and  much  injured  queen.  Regardless  of  all  ob- 
servers, he  obeyed,  as  the  parchment  fell  from 
his  grasp,  the  warm  impulse  of  his  fervent  grati- 
tude and  love,  and  turning  towards  Mary,  clasped 
her  in  a  fond  embrace,  and  moistened  with  manly 
tears  the  tender  kiss,  which  with  lingering  lips 
he  pressed  upon  her  sinless  brow.  And  she, 
who  had  borne  herself  so  meekly  and  so  nobly  in 
her  hour  of  terror  and  of  grief,  evinced  no  vain 
or  presumptuous  triumph  at  her  sudden  and  un- 
locked for  deliverance.  With  a  face  bathed  in 
grateful  tears,  she  withdrew^  after  a  moment's 
delay  from  the  king's  encircling  arms,  and  audi- 
bly giving  God  the  thanks  for  His  ever  abound' 
ing  goodness,  and  commending  her  baffled  enemy 
to  his  mercy,  she  retired  with  her  ladies,  from 
that  scene  of  her  trial  and  her  joy. 

The  next  morning  saw  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  wretched  baron,  carried  into  effect, 
and  once  again  peace  and  love  established  their 
undisturbed  reign  in  the  hearts  of  Philip  and  hi» 
queen. 
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BY  ICBS.  MOODIX. 

Tjbl  itrafaifl  we  hMr  in  forei^  tamds, 

No  echo  from  tbe  heart  can  claim, 
The  chords  are  ttnick  by  stranger'a  hands, 

And  kindle  in  the  breast  no  flame, 
Sweet  though  they  be. 
Ko  fond  remembrmnre  wakes  to  fling 

Its  hallowed  inflaence  o'er  the  chords; 
As  If  a  spirit  touched  the  string, 

Breathing  in  soft  harmonious  words, 
Wild  melody. 

The  music  of  our  native  shore, 

A  thousand  lovely  scenes  endears; 
In  magic  tones  it  mnnnurs  o'er 

The  visions  of  our  early  years ; 
The  love  of  yonUi. 
It  wreathes  again  the  flowers  we  wreathed 

In  childhood's  bright,  midouded  day; 
It  breathes  again  the  tows  we  breathed 

At  fkncy's  shrine,  when  hopes  were  gaj, 
And  whispered  truth. 

It  cans  before  our  mental  sight 

Dear  friends,  whose  tunefU  lips  are  mute  ; 
Swecft,  sunny  eyes,  long  closed  in  night. 

Warm  hearts,  now  silent  as  the  lnt« 
Which  charmed  our  ears. 
It  thrilli  the  breast  with  feelings  dtep. 

Too  deep  for  language  to  impart; 
It  bids  the  spirit  Joy  or  weep, 

la  tones  which  sink  Into  the  hearty 
And  melt  in  tears. 
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BT  MBS.  MOODIE. 

NERO. 

Why  doth  Rome't  Imperial  lord 

The  banquet  quit  with  sudden  start! 

Before  the  sparkling  wine  is  poor**]. 
Ere  yet  the  minstrel  tries  his  art; 

Or  choral  voices  pealing  high, 

AppUud  somt  circus  victory^? 

A  thousand  golden  lamps  illume. 

With  mimic  day,  tlutt  gorgeous  hall, 

To  chase  the  twilight's  deep'ning  gloom; 
For  evening  shadows  msy  not  &U 

O'er  m«rble  floor  or  pictured  dome, 

To  scare  the  guilty  lord  of  Rome. 

Lo!  those  tapers  vainly  bum. 

They  cannot  chase  his  mental  nights- 
See  !  his  starting  eyeballs  turn, 

Where  they  glow  with  tenfold  light; 
For  clouds  of  conscience  o'er  his  soul 
More  dense  than  midnight  shadows  roll. 

Mark— bis  quiv'ring  Up  and  brow  I 

Mark— his  clenched  and  frantic  band 

Bids'd  to  heaven !— or  palsied  now, 
Feebly  grasps  his  glittering  brand; 

The  while  his  hurried  glance  is  thrown 

Through  piUar'd  arch— o'er  aettltur'd  stone. 

What  meets  his  sight  ?    Such  phantoms  dire 

•  As  clias'd  Eriphyle's  lost  son, 
Iflien  to  avenge  an  i^jnr'd  sire. 

The  daring  deed  of  death  was  done; 
And,  where  a  mother's  life-blood  fell, 
Forth  apraag  the  hungry  fiends  of  hell  I 

• 
Ha  sees  In  yonder  ftr  receia 

sum  Agrippina's  speotre  rise; 
A  mother  in  a  Fury's  dress  * 

Appals  his  soul  and  blasts  his  eyes ; 
And  in  a  voice  none  hears  beside, 
Bhrteks  bi  his  eara— **  Lost  Matricide  I" 


WOMAN'S    TEAR. 

BY  EUGENE  HASSAN. 
Thb  phuit  of  affection  that  fidsehood  hath  kill'd, 

No  words,  though  the  vrarmest,  can  bring  back  its 
bloom; 
And  the  heart  that  deception  hath  darken'd  and  chlll'd. 

Mo  smiles,  though  the  brightest,  can  light  all  its  gloom; 
Yet  love,  though  its  tendrils  may  die  round  the  heart. 

And  &il  its  endearments  to  njake  them  appear, 
Still  woman,  as  oft  may  she  cause  them  to  start. 

As  she  chooses  to  nourish  the  same  with  a  tear. 

She  deceiv'd  me— I  saw  it— her  lips  which  were  sweet, 

They'd  prese'd  on  another's—.!  loved  them  no  more ; 
Her  smiles,  that  bewitchingly  rivals  could  greet, 

Were  common-place  now,  as  were  lovely  before; 
But  she  chang'd :  she  regretted  her  fitlseneas,  she  said. 

Yet  oold  seem'd  her  plea,  though  it  said  I  was  dear, 
]    Till  at  length— we  were  parting— a  tear  she  but  shed. 

And  where  is  the  heart  could  resist  such  a  tear  ? 


I  deceiv'd  too  in  turn— less  fondly  I  dream'd. 

Less  sweet  were  the  accents  that  fell  from  her  tongue; 
Fftir  Nora  than  her  had  more  beautiAil  seem'd. 

And  Emma  by  flv  more  enclumtittgly  sung ; 
She  chid  me — I  cared  not^-tho'  fondly  ahi6  said, 

**  If  another's,  to  her  I  should  alwa;  s  be  dear," 
TiU  at  length— we  were  parting— a  tear  she  but  shed, 

And  where  is  the  heart  that  could  slight  such  a  tear? 

Yes,  tears  are  the  magic  that  woman  can  wield. 

To  sway  all  our  feeling,  and  blhid  all  th^  soul, 
Be  they  wanton,  or  pure,  we  must  equally  yield 

To  their  plea  that  may  ruin,  their  balm  to  console ; 
And  it  seems  to  me,  heav'n,  when  woman  first  fell, 

And  brought  on  our  natures  the  ills  we  have  here. 
Then  gave  her,  to  make  us  forgive  her,  a  spell. 

And  that  is  her  heart's  silent  language— a  tear ! 


Tbe  noon  of  day— the  deep  midnight—      • 

Ax*  to  his  guilty  soul  the  sasie ; 
Yon  gory  phantom  meets  his  40^^ 

Those  voiceless  lips  still  shriek  his  name. 
And  pour  upon  his  shudd'ring  ears 
A  record  of  Uie  crimes  of  years  I 

Foremost  in  pleasure's  reeling  train, 

That  voice  stfll  mingles  with  the  song ; 

The  moeking  demon  sears  his  brain, 

As  flitting  through  the  laughing  throi^p. 

Its  tearless  eye%  and  curses  dire, 

Waka  in  his  breast  undying  fire. 

*<  Away  I  away  r  he  madly  cries, 
*  My  &ted  course  is  not  yet  run ; 
*        Spare!  spare!  n^  mental  agonies. 

Mother !  have  mercy  on  your  son ! 

Back  to  the  hell  which  gave  thee  birth. 

And  leave  me  yet  awhile  to  earth !" 

•'Hero,*  lagff  Taeitoa,  <'alUr  thedsathof  MsBother, 
always  fiMdMl  b|iH«lf  pursued  by  a  Fury  thai  todc  hw 


WOMAN'S  SMILE. 

TO  M— .  N— . 

OH  UBAKtSa  H£K  ACCUSED  OT  INBIKCESITT. 

BY    BOaXMB    HASSAX. 

Nat,  tell  me  not  thus  that  the  smiles  which  I  view. 

Are  less  innocent,  artless,  less  fond  than  appear. 
As  soon  could  I  believe  heav'n  itself  were  untrue 

As  I  would  such  an  angel  as  her  insincere : 
There  may  be,  when  nature  may  borrow  from  art. 

The  colours  to  paint  but  deception  and  guile. 
When  ftlsehood  may  win,  and  may  ruin  the  heart, 

But  they  never  could  wear  on  their  face  such  a  smile  ? 

The  lips  that  are  ISilse,  or  are  made  but  to  scorn. 

May  stndly  to  please— be  admir'd— have  a  run* 
But  as  soon  were  I  doom'd  to  take  colours  for  mom. 

Or  feel  from  a  canvass  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
Give  me  nature,  affection,  a  smile,  and  a  tear, 

A  fluse  in  which  feeling  spontaneously  plays. 
The  eyes  that  the  windows  of  thought  can  appear. 

Where  you  know  that  you  see  the  whole  heart  at  a  gasel 

Such  are  hers,  and  since  nature  must  sure  have  some  way 

Her  meanings  for  reason  to  see  and  control, 
The  smiles  then  o'er  woman's  blight  features  that  play 

Are  surely  the  index  to  judge  of  her  soul; 
As  the  rose,  whose  loveliness,  softness  and  hue 

Are  but  eraUems  of  odours  from  which  that  depart, 
So  in  woman,  Che  tmHa  that  is  artless  and  true, 

Is  a  token  but  found  of  the  swaets  of  her  hearti 
WelUnstm  Squats  (G.D.),  1843. 


RECORDS  OF  WOMAN. 

No.  I. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HEROINE. 


"  A  pKKraoT  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  form,  to  comfort,  to  command. 
And  yet  a  spirit  too,  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel's  light.' 


WOIIDSWOBTH. 


**  Mama,  dear  mama!"  exclaimed  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen, as  she  bounded  into  the  room  where  a  lady 
was  sitting.  **  Please  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
heroine?" 

"  Have  you  consulted  your  old  friend,  the  Dic- 
tionary, Ella?" 

"  No,  mama;  for  it  was  just  now  Dr.  Jennison 
used  it  to  Mr.  Selby,  and  I  have  not  had  time." 

**  And  what  said  the  Doctor,  dear,  about  he- 
roine?" 

"  Why  first  Mr.  Selby  asked  me  if  it  was  not 
my  birthday,  and  how  old  I  was,  and  he  said  that 
I  looked  like  my  own  mother,  and  then  Dr.  Jen- 
nison said  he  hoped  I  should  be  a  Christian  he- 
roine like  my  blessed  parent" 

"  My  dear  EUa,  I  can  best  answer  your  ques- 
tion by  giving  you  the  history  of  that  parent  I 
was  just  about  sending  for  you  to  do  so,  Inr  you 
are  now  old  enough  to  appreciate  in  some*  mea- 
sure the  excellence  of  the  character  I  am  about 
to  describe,  and  I  wish  thus  to  signalize  your  en- 
trfuice  on  your  teens.  Besides,  I  have  since  you 
left  me  this  morning,  received  the  miniature  I 
have  so  long  expected— your  papa's  Uist  bequest 
It  had  been  strangely  delayed.  But  first  go, 
dear,  and  give  orders  that  we  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, and  I  will  commence." 

The  child  obeyed  and  came  back,  her  dark  eyes 
shining,  and  their  usual  glad  expression  softened 
by  strong  emotion.  She  seated  herself  on  a 
low  ottoman  at  Mrs.  Granby*s  feet,  when  that 
lady  opened  a  case  and  placed  before  her  a  pic- 
ture of  her  mother.  It  was  of  a  woman  of  twenty, 
and  was  exquisitely  lovely.  The  eyes  were  of  a 
blue,  so  dark  as  to  be  taken  for  black  ;  the  hair 
and  lashes  were  very  long,  and  the  latter  lay  in 
thick  fringes  upon  a  skin  that  might  vie  with 
alabaster.  The  outline  of  the  head  was  a  modal 
for  the  sculptor,  and  th«  simple  arrangement  of 


the  rich  locks  that  covered  it,  added  yet  more  to 
its  classic  contour.  The  white  drapery  that 
seemed  to  float  around  the  form,  not  being  in  the 
fashion  of  any  particular  period,  prevented  the 
;  stiff  appearance  often  seen  in  miniatures..  The 
hand  and  arm  **  Praxiteles  might  worship;"  but 
the  expression— how  shall  I  describe  it?  There 
was  energy,  yet  no  self-sufficiency — there  was 
mildness  to  an  extreme — ^yet  firmness:  in  short, 
every  one  felt,  as  he  gazed — that  is  the  woman  I 
should  love  I  So  thought  the  young  Ella,  as  she 
looked  and  looked  again,  till  bursting  tears  blind- 
ed her,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  round  Mrs. 
Granby*s  neck,  and  sobbed  out — "  If  my  mother 
had  only  lived!"  Her  kind  friend  soothed  her, 
and  having  at  length  succeeded  in  calming  the 
unwonted  excitement  of  her  darling,  commenced 
her  story : 

"  You  are,  dear  Ella,  like  your  mother;  yet 
your  father's  features  are  so  blended,  that  to  me, 
*who  knew  tiiei^oth,  it  is  difficult  if  tell  which 
you  most  resemffc.  Beautiful  as  my  own  EUa 
was,  you  certainly  are  not  Oh!  may  you  pos- 
sess her  perfect  spirit,  her  beauty  of  the  mml. 
It  was  when  I  was  fifteen  I  first  saw  her.  A  for- 
mer  schoolmate  of  mine  had  arrived  at  H.  the 
night  before,  and  I  hastened  to  greet  an  old  fel- 
low pupiL  She  turned  after  the  first  salutations, 
and  pointing  to  a  young  lady  by  her  side,  said: 
*My  cousin,  Ella  Stanley,  Jyie.*  We  were 
friends  from  that  moment  I  loved  her  at  once, 
and  she  returned  my  affection,  because  Move  be- 
gets love.'  Being  in  the  same  classes  in  all  our 
studies,  we  were  often  together,  and  it  was  soon 
said:  *If  you  want  EUa  Stanley,  ask  for  Jane 
WiUison.'  In  mathematics,  Ella  was  far  my  su- 
perior, and  patiently  aided  me  through  Algebra^ 
and  yet  my  friend  likewise  ezoeUed  in  imagina- 
tive composition.    Her  poetry  was  very-sweet,  nor 
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was  she  deficient  in  other  things.  The  acquisition 
of  a  new  language  was  play  toher.  Latin  she  both 
read  and  wrote — French  she  spoke  flaentlj,  and 
she  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Italian.  And  yet 
there  was  about  jour  mother  no  pretension.  She 
was  always  self-possessed,  and  such  was  her  per- 
fect simplicity  of  heart,  that  if  you  asked  her  the 
extent  of  any  of  her  acquirements,  you  would 
have  as  exact  a  reply  as  would  be  given  by  her 
teachers.  Her  knowledge  was  never  paraded, 
yet  no  one  could  see  her  fire  minutes  without  be- 
ing aware  of  her  intellectual  superiority. 

•'  Do  you  play  the  piano,  Miss  Stanley?"  said  a 
gentleman  to  her  one  day. 

''Not  at  all;  I  have  never  taken  lessons.'* 

*'But  you  have  more  solid  acquisitions,  you 
are  a  Latin  scholar,  I  hear." 

**  I  can  hardly  be  called  a  Latin  Scholar^  Mr. 
Campbell,  though  I  read  and  write  the  langua^ 
with  ease.** 

Sodi  was  the  truthfuT  manner  in  which  the 
dear  girl  ever  spoke  of  her  attainments,  apparently 
quite  unconscious  that  they  conferred  any  distinc- 
tion— ^a  sweet  humility  which  is  ever  a  fruit  of  the 
spirit,  and  which  was  in  your  dear  mother  the 
result  of  fervent  piety. 

Two  delightful  years  we  passed  together  and 
then  we  parted,  bujt  our  correspondence  was  fre- 
quent, and  from  that  I  shall  read  you  some  ex- 
tracts, promising  that  should  we  both  see  this 
day  two  years  the  whole  shall  be  put  into  your 
hands.  I  shall  only  give  you  such  short  passages 
as  will  place  before  yon  an  outline  of  the  most 
prominent  erents  in  your  mother's  short  career : 
**June  7, 18—. 

''It  is  not, *d^  Jane,  because  the  fervid  sun 
of  this  glowing  month,  by  heating  my  cheek  has 
cooled  my  heart's  love  for  you,  that  so  long  a  pe- 
riod has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  your  last 
letter  and  the  penning  of  this ;  but  simply  because 
I  reckon  my  correspondence  with  you  as  one  of 
Vky  selfish  enjoyments,  and  our  house  has  been 
so  fall  of  company  that  I  have  felt  obliged  to  re- 
linquish my  own  pleasures  to  make  happy  the 
guests  of  my  father.  My  mother's  absence  at 
tl|p  Springs  throws  much  of  responsibility  upon 
n^  and  makes  me  fear  that  she  will  be  missed, 
n^  only  by  papa,  hut  by  her  friends.  So  far  as 
r^;ards  the  intelleAual  parn>f  the  entertainment, 
I  pave  no  hope  whatever  to  fill  the  vacuum ;  but 
in  domestic  arrangements  I  must  try  to  make  her 
place  good.  Then,  too,  some  of  our  visitors  have 
bien  so  agreeable  and  instructive,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  xould  withdraw  myself  from 
their  profitable  society,  to  attend  to  family  care& 
— the  providing  of  dainties  seems  sa  pitiful  whs|^ 
coppand  witii  the  intellectual  feasts  I  have  qd-^ 
joyed    Pray  for  me,  drarcst^  that  these  many  a 
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cares  may  not  lead  me,  Martha-like,  to  i^eglect 
the  Saviour.  This  is,  after  all,  my  greatest 
source  of  trouble.  Every  earthly  enjoyment, 
though  the  gift  of  His  infinite  love— His  creature 
— seems  to  possess  a  charm  to  draw  my  heart 
from  Him,  and  were  it  not  that  "  His  is  an  un- 
changing Love,"  I  could  not  hope  to  persevere  in 
my  course  Zionward.  I  find  my  religion  is  not 
enough  inwrought  into  my  soul,  and  I  often  pass 
whole  evenings  in  conversation  from  which  I  am 
sure  no  one  could  guess  I  was  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

To  shew  yov,  dear  EOa,  the  estimate  others 
formed  of  your  mother,  I  will  read  you  part  of  a 
letter,  written  at  the  time  by  a  mutual  friend: 

"  Well,  Jane,  I  have  seen  your  favorite,  Ella 
Stanley,  and  must  say,  that  though  I  was  deter- 
mined IK)  disUke  her,  because  you  so  extravagantly 
praised  her,  I  now  think  you  said  not  half  enough 
But  you  know  I  like  to  give  details  always,  and 
in  my  us'ial  hum-drum  way,  I  must  '  begin  at  the 
beginning,'  as  the  children  say. 

"  We,  I  mean  brother  Henry  and  I,  were  invited 
to  a  large  party  at  the  Forsters,  the  night  after  we 
arrived  here.  I  said  to  cousin  Sophy,  *  point  out 
to  me  Ella  Stanley  as  soon  as  she  comes,  will  you  V 

"*  Oh  I  you'll  have  her  soon  enough,'  was  the 
reply,  *  for  I  see  yon  mean  to  hate  her.'  Pretty 
soon  a  murmur  of  applause  seemed  to  betoken 
the  appearance  of  a  fScivorite.  I  looked  up,  and  a 
beautiful  girl  glided  into  the  room,  and  making 
her  salutations  to  Mrs.  F.  was  at  onoe  surrounded 
by  a  large  group,  whose  homage  she  received  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Her  dress  was  of  blonde ; 
tiny  rosebuds  encircled  the  skirt,  running  up  the 
front,  twining  around  the  neck,  and  appearing  as 
if  their  last  e£Ebrt  had  been  to  nestle  among  the 
loveliest  raven  curls  I  ever  beheldi  Had  not  the 
flowers  been  so  very  pttile^  the  effect  must  hare 
been  heavy ;  as  it  was,  a  breath  of  wind  might 
apparently  have  carried  away  the  whole.  The 
eyes  of  the  beauty  were  large,  full,  black ;  but 
there  was  a  triumphant  expression  in  them  which 
I  pointed  out  to  Henry,  adding,  'you  see  Jane's 
paragon  is  as  imperfect  as  I  expeeted  to  find  her. 
That  is  the  personification  of  a  finished  coquette.' 

"*I  agree  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  that 
lady;  but  are  yon  not  mistaken  in  the  name?' 

'*  Just  then  a  modest,  sweet-looking  girl,  in  a 
simple  white  muslin,  without  other  ornament  than 
a  delicate  garland  of  natural  flowers  round  her 
head,  und  a  bouquet  of  rich  exotics  in  her  hand, 
approached  me  with  Miss  Forster,  who  introduced 
me  to  her,  mentioning  the  name  sa  indistinctly 
that  I  could  not  catch  the  sound  We  entered 
into  conversation,'  and  retired  to  the  recess  of  a 
hearily  draped  window,  where  I  remained  per- 
fectly fascinated  until  iaterrapted  by  the  excla 
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mations  of  a  joyous  party,  who  paUing  aside  the 
curtain^  cried  out—*  Ella  Stanley,  we  have  been 
looking  every  where  for  you !' 

^ '  You  Ella  Stanley !'  I  ezobimed,  rather  rude- 
ly, it  must  be  Oonfessod*  . 

**  *  Aad  pray,  who  else  eould  she  be  ?'  said  my 
9&atm  Sophy. 

"  *  I  thought  that  young  lildy  in  roies  was  Miss 
Stanley.' 

•'  <  Ha!  ha  I  ha  I*  flhb|itedooufin  James,  'to  take 
AGss  Walten  for  our  Etta!  No,  no,  Kate,  Miss 
Walters  can  tell  you  of  more  conquests  in  an 
evening  than  our  charming  Ella  ever  dreamed  of, 
though,  9ntre  nous.  I  think  the  latter,  if  put  upon 
her  honor,  could  nnmber  more  proposals  of  mar* 
Hage  than  thie  belle.' 

.  **  While  this  chat  Was  passing,  tiie  object  thereof 
had  slipped  away  iritfa  the  young  girls  who  hikd 
sought  her,  itaid  was  admiring  a  portfolio  of  rare 
'  prints,  as  much  as  even  their  youthful  exhibitor 
could  desire.  Bnt  ehe  was  not  left  long  alone, 
for  Miss  Walters  was  comparatively  deserted  so 
soon  as  Ella  wae  discovered.  Brother  Henry  lost 
his  heart  at' once,  and  I  believe  would  have  down* 
right  told  his  captor  soi  bnt  there  is  a  very  rich, 
handsome,  aristocratic  young  Southerner  here, 
who,  on  dit,  will  carry  off  the  priae. 

"  My  sheet  is  poeidvely  full,  and  I  have  not 
yet  toW  you  how  often  I  am  at  Mr.  Stanley's,  nor 
how  mudi  I  love  his  daoghter,  nor  have  I  men- 
tioned to  jisfi  the  Ateirable  abilities  disphiyed  by 
her  in  the  housekeeping  line,  during  her  st^ 
mother's  absence,  who,  you  know,  is  hated  by 
every  body  but  BUa." 

•«  And  was  that  SouAemer  my  ^wgt^T*  asked 
Hie  attentive  child. 

**No,  dearest;  during  the  summer  EHh  nev^r 
mentioned  him  to  me ;  but  Kate  told  me  he  had 
addressed  ybur  mother,  and  was  so  sweetly  re-^ 
jected  as  but  to  increase  his  affection." 

Several  similar  offers  received  the  same  treat- 
ment. Your  father  about  this  time  went  to  fill 
tlie  situation  of  Tutor  in  a  neighboring  university, 
whOe  he  completed  his  course  of  theological  study. 
He  was  soon  a  constant  visitor  at  your  grand- 
papa's, and  I  shall  giv«  you  now  sundry  passages 
which  show  howgradnal  in  its  formation  was  the 
strong  and  4hduring  tie  that  afttfwards  bowid 
those  two  souls  together. 

«Jdyi5. 

'^My  8.  S.  Class  is  truly  interesting.  The 
children  listen  to  me  with  attention,  though  I  do 
not  succeed  very  well  in  imparting  instruction ; 
but  I  hope  in  time  to  iftiprov^.  Sophy  Went- 
wortii  and  I  aregoSbg  to  try  a  Plain  Sevang  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  the  Mttie  folks.  Tliis  is  not 
the  title  of  the  assooiatfon,  but  I  use  it  menly  to 
describe  it  to  you." 


"^fcS*r«f  15. 

"Joy!  joy!  Jane!  I  am  studying  German;  how 
I  wish  you  were  with  me.  My  tead^er  is  a  elbver 
man,  who  is  passing  a  year  in  town  to  perfect 
himself  in  English.  I  have  actually  translated 
one  of  Schiller's  songs.  Papa  is  going  to  make 
me  study  very  hard  this  winter  in  mathematics* 
and  mama  has  given  me  the  whole  care  of  littie 
Mary's  clotiieSf"  (her  step-sister,)  "both  the 
Utending  and  nraking,  so  that  I  shall  have  little 
time  foe  correspondence ;  but  though  all  others 
are  neglected,  yon,  dterest,  shall  not  be,  by  youri 
ever— Ella. 

"^  September  29* 

"  We  have  formed  a  small  literary  society — ^the 
three  Forsters,  Sophy  Wentworth,  her  cousin 
Henry,  Ellen  Jones  and  myself.  The  President 
is  a  Mr.  lioyd,  tutor  in  -- —  University,  who 
rides  over  weekly  to  join  us,  and  whose  discrimi- 
nating mind  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our  strength. 
Half  our  number  bring  a  written  communication 
each  week,  which  is  read  by  the  author,  and  very 
freely  criticised  by  the  members.  We  tear  one 
another  s  productions  to  pieces,  sans  ceremonie, 
and  our  president  is  most  merciless.  To  flatter 
is  an  impossibility  with  him,  and  he  tells  his  opi- 
nion as  franUy  as  if  his  existence  depended  on  his 
exactitude.  We  promise  ourselves  much  profit, 
judging  from  our  first  three  meetings.  Can  you 
not,  dear  Jane,  send  us  a  paper  now  and  then  ?" 
«  November  17. 

"  Your  *  Trip  to  the  Springs',  was  pronounced 
charming.  A  few  strictures  were  passed  upon 
your  disposition  to  describe  every  thing  in  glow- 
ing colors;  I  maintaining  that  -it  was  not  your 
fauk,  and  that  it  was  a  blessing  to  have  a  char- 
acter disposed  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  to 
see  through  rose-colored  spectacles,  and  Mr.  Loyd 
affirming,  that,  carried  to  an  excess,  as  it  is  in  most 
enthusiastic  people,  it  gave  wrong  impressions, 
and  that  he  presumed  a  sober  person,  Uke  himself, 
would  have  given  a  much  more  truthful  statement. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  *he  loved  the  warm- 
heartedness that  gave  such  beauty  to  tiie  land- 
8oape«  and  threw  its  own  glow  over  even  the 
barren  desert'  That  is  more  pnuse  than  he  ever 
gave  me  i  but  I  wish,  Jane,  you  knew  Mr.  Lu  I 
am  not  sure  he  is  the  kind  of  character  to  suit 
you.  Yon  might  think  him  cold,  and  yet  he  is 
so  upright  and  pnre,  that  one  must  admire  him. 
Sometimes  I  fancy  him  stern  ;  bnt  then  he  is  so 
benevolent— fond  of  seeing  every  thing  in  the 
best  lightf  that  I  am  afterwards  ashamed  to  re- 
member I  ever  entertained  such  a  thought  He 
can  always  give  such  excellent  reasons  for  his 
opinions  that  one  miw*  yield,  and  is  so  intellec- 
tnid !  his  attainments  are  wonderful.  Papa  says 
Mr.  Loyd  is  the  most  mature  scholar  for  his  ago 
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that  he  «ver  knew.  By-the-bye,  yoa  asked  ia  your 
last  *  if  he  was  engaged  to  ^fary  £.,*  I  know  not ; 
hot  I  have  heard  lum  say  *  Mary  has  few  equals.' " 

^December  I. 
**How  glad  I  was,  deaoest  friend,  at  the  ear- 
nestness of  your  zeal  in  behalf  of  missions,  for  it 
has  been  for  the  last  year  the  prevailing  theme 
of  my  thoughts,  waking  and  sleeping,  and  long 
ago  I  should  have  poured  out  my  soul  to  you,  but 
I  shrank  firom  speaking  of  it  even  to  the  one  who 
knows  most  of  me.  Jane,  I  must  be  a  missionary, 
and  I  am  acquiring  languages,  and  arranging  all 
my  studies  with  reference  to  this  determination. 
I  hear  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  heathens, 
and  my  heart  bums  within  me  to  carry  to  them  the 
news  of  Jesus'  lore.  I  cannot  rest  here  in  inglo- 
rious ease,  while  thousands  are  perishing  for  the 
bread  of  life.  I  have  solemnly  consecrated  to  my 
Master  all  /  have,  and  aU  /  am,  and  I  cannot 
draw  back,  and  I  feel  assured  God  will  in  some 
way  open  a  door  for  me  to  be  useful." 

The  Christmas  season  was  passed  by  me  at 
Mr.  Stanley's,  and  Ella  and  I  again  enjoyed  that 
sweet  sisterly  intercourse  which  had  always 
marked  our  friendship.  I  was  surprised  to  ob- 
serve her  developments  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
also  to  note  how  thorough  a  missionary  she  was 
even  at  home.  Tet  none  of  her  domestic  duties 
were  neglected.  She  had  time  for  everything 
her  papa  or  mama  required — ^time,  too,  for  her 
studies,  and  yet  was  ready  for  every  good  work; 
nor  had  her  religion  any  thing  about  it  of  that 
bustling,  busy-body  character,  which  too  often 
mar%  the  influence  of  Christians. 

I  saw  in  a  single  interriew,  that  Mr.  Loyd  was 
wannly  attached  to  your  mother,  and  I  therefore 
asked  her  carelessly  one  day  if  he  were  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary?   She  sighed  involuntarily,  and  replied : 

**  I  do  not  know.  He  loves  missions;  but  his 
talents  are  so  superior,  his  acquirements  so  ex- 
tBQUve,  that  papa  says  some  of  our  literary  in- 
stitutions will  s^ae  on  him  as  soon  as  his  studies 
are  completed." 

**  And  does  your  papa  know  of  your  intenticfti 
to  leave  all  your  friends,  Ella,  and  labour  among 
the  heathen?" 

''No  one  bat  yourself  knows  it,  Jane;  and 
wiMQ  I  think  of  leaving  this  sweet  spot — ^my  lov- 
ing friends,  who  so  kindfy  pass  over  my  faults — 
my  iotelleetaal  privileges,  and  the  dear  <ehur(A — 
my  own  pastor — ^my  heart  sinks;  but  Imuit  go, 
and  will  go  gladly.  *  I  will  not  offer  to  the  Lord 
my  Ood  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.' " 

^ow  mn/^  itx!Ost  my  Ella,  might  be  known  by 
her  long  continued  sobs,  which  I  heard  as  I  waked 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  after  this  conversation. 

I  could  tell  you  much,  my  d^ar  chtkl,  that 
passed  between  us  on  this  visit^and  will  do  so  on 


aiiother  oeoasion;  now  I  must  hasten  to  a  dose, 
for  it  is  almost  time  for  yonr  papa's  retem. 

Mr.  Loyd  had  received  his  degree  of  A.  M. 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  the  next  spring  was 
solemnly  ordained  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 

He  left for  a  few  we^ks  in  the  winter,  %nd, 

during  his  absence,  I  received  a  letter  firom  my 
friend,  which,  though  there  was  an  effort  at 
cheerfulness,  betrayed  to  me  how  much  she  miss- 
ed her  associate  in  study.    On  one  theme  only 
did  she  touch  vrith  her  aooustomed  interest— that 
was  her  future  field  of  labor.    I  knew  that  had 
any  delaration  of  attachment  been  made  by  Mr. 
L.  it  would  have  been  revealed  to  me,  and  I  fear- 
ed my  sweet  friend  woufd  find  the  void,  which  I 
felt  sure  she  experienced,  unfilled  through  life. 
Perhaps  she  herself  wuapecUd  the  cause  of  her 
desolate  feelings;  bat  she  told  it  not,  and  went  to 
make  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  a  distance,  wondering 
that  she  folt  so  little  at  leaving  her  happy  home. 
A  month  aflor,  I  iound,  on  my  return  from  a 
day's  excursion,  a  long  epistle  in  die  well  known 
hand;  full — oh,  how  full! — of  overflowing  happi- 
ness, mingled  with  trembling  fear.    It  appeared 
that  your  father  had  also  resolved  in  early  life, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  enlightening  of  the  **  peo- 
ple who  sit  in  darkness."    His  studies  had  been 
with  reference  to  this  .object — and  though  great 
inducements  had  been  held  out  to  him,  to  remain 
\  in  this  country,  he  was  firm.    Another  obstacle 
I  presented  itself— would  he  be  able  to  overcome 
)  it?    Thrown  into  constant  intercouse  with  Ella 
(  Stanley,  he  unconsciously  loved  her,^or.did  he 
\  think  of  the  consequences,  till  he  heard  one  day 
\  the  probability  discussed,  of  Miss  S.'s  immediate 
\  union  to  one  of  her  admirers,  who  possessed  just 
(  that  which  poor  Lo^-d  did  not — a  distinguished 

<  ancestry  and  a  large  fortune.    The  poor  fellow 
\  awoke  from  his  dream,  and  abruptly  left  L , 

<  frightened  at  the  state  of  his  feelings,  as  he  re- 
\  ceded  from  it.    That  Ella  Stanley  would  become 


\  a  missionary,  and  voluntarily  sunder  the  strong 
[  ties  which  bound  her  to  home  and  kindred,  had 
\  never  entered  his  mind — and,  could  As  leave  her 
behind? — could  the  ddigbt  of  seeing  her  be  re- 
linquuhed?  For  though  calm  and  still  usually, 
yet  like  the  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  when  once 
\  dlsttirbed  it  was  not  easy  to  subdue  his  feelings. 
\  Then,  too.  If  he  remained  in  his  native  land, 
\  could  he  hope  that  when  his  superiws  had  failed, 
\  he  would  win  the  prise?  The  conflict  was  too 
[  much  for  him,  and  he  went  back  to  L— ,  deter- 
<  mined  to  set  the  matter  forever  at  rest— to  ieam 
\  his  fate,  and  to  endeavour  to  bear  it'^e  a  Chris- 
\  tian.  On  his  arrival  he  found  Ella  gone,  sought 
\  Mr.  Stiuiley,  and  toM  him  ef  his  love,  adding  that 
I  he  ha;d  no  hope  of  a  favoumble  reception  to  a 
)  petition  from  one  unknown  to  fwne  or  fortune. 


so 
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«  And  why?"  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley—"  why, 
Loyd,  shoold  you  judge  me  thus  harshly?  Have 
I  ever  shewn,  by  word  or  look,  that  your  talents 
were  unappreciated — ^your  merit  unfeh?" 

'*  You  hare  ever  been  too  kind  to  me,  Sir," 
gasped  the  astouisbed  young  man. 

"  And  you  would  repay  me  by  stealing  from 
me,  my  heart's  dearest  treasure?  Well,  dear 
Loyd,"  kindly  taking  his  hand,  **  if  you  can  win 
my  child's  lore,  do  it — ^you  have  my  consent." 

An  hour  after  saw  Loyd  depositing  in  the  Post 
Office,  a  letter,  the  reply  to  whioh  was  to  deter- 
mine his  lot  in  life.  He  would  have  flown— that 
is,  as  fast  as  the  slow  modes  of  travelling  then  in 
use  would  admit  of— but  the  poor  must  regulate 
their  acdons,  if  not  their  impulses,  by  their  pur- 
ses; and,  besides,  Ella  was  with  those  to  whom 
Henry  was  a  stranger.  He  told  her  of  his  early 
devotion  to  the  missionary  work — of  his  ardent 
love,  and  of  her  father's  kindness-Hind  almost 
hopelessly,  besought  her  reply.  The  communi- 
cation came  over  Ella  like  an  electric  shock. 
She  had  not  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  and  putting 
down  the  letter,  she  burst  into  tears.  Then,  foil- 
ing on  her  knees,  in  broken  accents  she  gave 
thanks  to  Him  who  had  poured  such  a  flood  of 
sunshine  on  her  path. 

I  need  not  say  how  satbfactory  was  the  reply 
to  your  papa,  and  that  your  grandfather's  con- 
sent to  part  with  his  lovely  daughter  was  given. 

"Surely,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  may  almost 
say  of  my  sacrifice,  that  it  is  without  blemish 
and  without  spot" 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  many  preparations 
for  the  long  voyage,  nor  on  the  bitter  tears  which 
were  shed  by  Ella's  friends,  nor  on  the  wonder- 
ing exchunations  of  those  whose  views,  bounded 
only  by  time,  could  not  comprehend  any  motive 
which  was  based  on  eternity.  A  long  delirious 
fever  prevented  my  promised  parting  visit  to 
my  dear  friend.  She  bent  over  me  in  my  in- 
sanity, and  imprinted  her  kisses  on  my  burning 
oheek,  but  I  knew  it  not;  and  her  first  letter (af- 
ttf  th0  one  to  your  grandpqpa)  was  written  to  : 
me.  it  was  short,  and  I  will  read  it  to  yon.  It 
was  penned  redintng  on  a  sofo,  for  during  the 
whole  voyage  sea-sickness  held  her  fkst: 

"I  tnist  by  iliis  time,  dearest  Jane,  you  are  so  | 
far  convalescent  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  few  words  ! 
from  yonr  friend,  and  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble lest  I  fatigoe  yoo. 

"  All  is  over,  dear,  an4  I  am  really  on  my  way 
to  the  land  ^f  my  hopes  aad  fean — to  benighted 
Africa.  I  eaxmot  tell  you  the  grateful  joy  that 
fills  my  soul  as  I  remember  tbatAt  is  truly  so — 
that  my  fervent  prayers  have  bees  answered. 
Bu^  »o  stneh  hajppiiiess  is  mme,  througb  jpy  con- 


nexion with  my  dear  Henry,  that  I  almost  fear  I 
am  exercising  no  self  denial,  in  going,  thus  cheer- 
ed and  supported.  Yet  who  that  has  not  felt  it, 
can  describe  my  feelings,  as  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
dear  father,  my  gentle,  loving  sister,  and  to  that 
bright  boy  who  I  hope  will  comfort  papa  under 
my  loss.  It  was  anffuuhy  Jane — ^my  tears  fall  at 
the  recollection.  I  watched  my  native  shores 
till  the  last  vestige  of  land  disappeared,  when, 
leaning  my  head  on  Henry's  shoulder,  I  burst 
into  an  agony  of  tears.  He  led  me  into  our  cabin, 
and  ah  I  how  gently  he  soothed  me,  recalling  to 
my  mind  the  precious  promises  of  our  Bedeemer 
and  comforting  me  by  their  soul-sustaining  power. 
And  I  was  comforted— I  am  happy.  I  look  back 
upon  all  I  have  left,  and  each  loved  object  seems 
a  thousand-fold  dearer  than  ever;  but  my  Saviour 
is  still  dearer,  and  for  His  sake  I  can  bear  all 
joyfully,  and  gladly  press  forward.  One  trial  I 
sdll  look  for  with  dread :  it  is^that  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  literally  naked  savages  we  go 
to  instruct;  but  shall  not  He  support  us  who  has 
commanded  us  to  teach  aU  nations.  God  bless 
you,  Jane,  dearest;  pray  much  for  your  ever 
loving — ^Ella." 

Your  uncle  James  borrowqd  my  next  letter 
from  your  mother,  and  it  was  was  lost  in  the 
transmission.  I  grieve  especially,  for  it  descri- 
bed minutely  her  entrance  upon  her  field  of  labor 
— the  trials  experienced  by  beings  so  filthy  and 
degraded,  and  told  too  of  Uie  abounding  grace  of 
God,  which  had  enabled  her  to  endure,  as  your 
papa  wrote  me,  "  without  a  murmur." 

Months  passed  away,  and  you  were  bom ;  but 
I  have  no  account  from  my  Ella  of  her  joy  as  she 
imprinted  the  first  kiss  upon  your  cheek.  The 
voyage  out  was  unusually  long,  and  your  poor 
mother  scarcely  raised  her  head  during  its  whole 
course.  This  ;:«duced  her  strength,  and  the  in- 
sufficient accommodations  which  they  found  ou 
landing:  the  mud  hut,  the  damp  ground,  and  mi- 
serable food,  prevented  any  acquisition  of  strength. 
She  lingered,  as  3rou  have  often  heard,  till  you 
were  nine  months  old,  and  then  died — begging 
that  you  might  be  sent  to  my  care.  This  request 
was  complied  with  by  your  stricken  father,  who 
toiled  on  alone  in  his  field,  enduring  eveiy  hard- 
ship, till  two  years  aga  You  have  not  forgotten 
how  suddenly  he  was  called  to  his  rest,  and  was 
welcomed,  I  doubt  not,  by  his  sainted  wife.  I 
give  you,  my  heart's  daughter,  this  picture  of  the 
angel  to  whom  yon  owe  your  being,  and  here  too, 
is  the  letter  from  your  papa,  which  announced 
her  flight  to  her  native  skies.  Take  it  to  your 
room,  read  it,  then  kneel  down,  and  thanking  your 
Heavenly  Father  for  sudb  parentage,  ask  Him  to 
make  you  too  "  a  Christian  Heroine." 

Montreal,  Dec.,  184S.  Z. 
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No.  VII. 


BT    ONE    OV     US. 


Tbrouoh  Calpe's  ttrftita  surrey  fhe  steepy  iSiore : 
Sarope  and  Afrie  on  each  other  gaze ! 
Lands  of  the  dArk-ejred  maid  and  doakj  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaae  : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase; 
But  Mauritania's  giant  shadows  frown. 
From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  dbsoending  sombre  down. 


Gbildb  Harold. 


¥^OK  the  Bonthemmost  point  of  Europe  I  gazed 
mpon  tho  northernmost  point  of  Africa;  from  the 
]^nnacle  of  Calpe,  I  surveyed  the  towering  Aby la, 
and  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  methought  I 
would  tread  on  the  soil  of  Africa.  Before  I 
turned  my  eyes  away,  it  was  a  settled  thing 
that  I  shoiild  cross  the  straits. 

When  I  last  parted  from  the  reader  of  these 
Sketches,  he  had  accompanied  me  in  strolls 
through  the  streets  of  "  Proud  Sevilla;"  and  had 
it  not  been,  I  feared  he  would  tire  of  one  conti- 
anous  theme,  I  should  have  pictured  other  An- 
4alufflan  scenes; — ^perhaps  roved  with  him  into 
Estremadura  ;  told  him  of  blood-ensanguined 
Badajox— when  I  saw  it,  a  peaceful  city ;  but  once, 
one  terrible  night,  a  scene  of  horror,  such  aa* 
luckily,  seldom  meets  the  eye  of  man. 

Hie  terrible  assault  of  Badajoz,  in  1812,  will 
never  be  forgotten,  so  Jong  as  desperate,  nay,  al- 
most unearthly  valour,  is  object  of  admiration; 
so  long  as  it  be  instructive  (however  degrading 
it  may  be)  to  have  a  sample,  how  much  of  the- 
Devil  there  is  in  man.  For  two  days  and  nights 
after  the  resistless  valour  of  the  Peninsular  sol- 
diers had  driven  PhiUppon's  formidable  garrison 
from  the  defences  of  Badajoz,  did  the  men  who 
had  displayed  unheard  of  desperation  in  the  as- 
sanlt,  riot  and  revel  in  wickedness  and  atrocity, 
never  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  war.  So  much 
for  that  subject,  and  now  to  Africa. 

Having  decided  on  traversing  the  straits,  I 
wended  my  way  one  fine  morning  to  the  Mole, 
where  the  miniature  shipping  of  the  Bay  of  Gi- 
braltar duster,, to  make  my  arrangements.  I 
was  socoi  surrounded  by  **  shore-boat*'  men,  cla- 


;  morons  for  preference;  just  as  the  voluble  caleche 
and  cab-men,  on  the  Place  d'Armes,  in  our  good 
city,  will  assail  an  unfortunate  pedestrian,  ambi- 
tious of  a  ride.  Selecting  my  Palinurus,  I  gave 
him  readeZ'Vous  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  left  the  swarthy  crew  of  Medi- 
terranean watermen,  to  wrangle  *mong  them- 
selves regaVding  the  preference. 

In  due  course  my  navigator  attended.  He  was 
a  Genoese,  and,  in  Italian,  known  as  Giuseppe; 
but  rejoicing,  in  home-spun  English,  la  the  some  - 
what  unceremonious  appellative  of  "Joe."  I 
hesitated  a  trifle  regarding  the  prudence  of  tra- 
versing a  space  of  forty  miles  of  sea  in  an  open 
boat;  but  Giuseppe  was  so  voluble  and  positive, 
about  his  craft  keeping  the  sea  in  any  weather, 
that  he  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  for  a 
move  at  a  certain  hour ; — and  at  that  hour,  the 
little  bark  was  under  way,  steering  straight  for 
Cabarita  Point.  Joe  had  provided  himself  with 
a  crew  of  three  men,  nor  was  it  an  unnecessary 
precaution,  as  on  my  return  to  the  Bock  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  it  blew  a  gale;  and  an  open 
boat  at  sea  in  stormy  weather,  must  not  want 
hands  on  any  accoi^nt. 

Tangiers  was  the  port  of  destination.  Gra- 
dually we  rounded  Cabarita  Point,  and  ran  down 
the  Spanish  shore.  The  British  colours  were  at 
the  main,  and  we  sailed  with  a  flowing  sheet. 
Suddenly  Giuseppe,  who  was  at  the  helm,  called 
my  attention  to  a  large  sized  boat  at  some  dis- 
tance, bearing  down  upon  us.  "  That,**  said  he, 
"is  a  Guarda-Costa.*'  Immediately  the  tiny 
barque  became  an  object  of  interest.  A  Guarda- 
Costa  I — to  be  chased  by  a  Guarda-Costa! — how 
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iDteresting!  Who  will  say  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name?  Had  my  Genoese  but  styled  the  craft  a 
Custom-house  boat,  to  mar  the  smuggler's  opera- 
tions, I  should  scarce  have  given  it  a  second 
glanoe;  but  the  term  "  Guarda-Costa*'  revived  a 
thousand  recollections  of  early  reading  about  the 
buccaneers,  who  ravaged  the  entire  coast  of  Spa- 
nish America,  and  who  necessarily  came  oft  in 
conflict  with  these  preventive  vessels.  Accord- 
ingly, I  watched  the  movements  of  the  craft  with 
interested  eye. 

Giuseppe  thought  he  would  cause  a  little  ex- 
citement aboard  the  Giuirda-Costa;  so  he  tacked, 
as  if  anxious  to  avoid  her.  Immediately,  she  fol- 
lowed. I  hinted  to  the  schipper  that  we  should 
be  brought  to  by  a  shot,  if  he  persjstcd;  but 
^nol"  cried  he,  grandiloquently,  pointing  to  the 
British  colors,  "dey  be  too  much  feax  of  dati" — 
and  he  ended  by  swearing  he  would  not  httkJe  to, 
even  if  *♦  dey"  did  fire.  But,  alas!  for  Joe's  he- 
roism— scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth, 
than  a  gush  of  smoke  on  board  the  **  Guarda- 
Costa"  told  of  serious  intent  to  bring  us  to;  and 
tlie  sight  of  a  musket-bal!,  a-skipping  over  the 
blue  water,  caused  his  ralour,  like  Bob  Acres',  to 
ooze  out  of  his  fingers'  ends;  and  he  hove  to  at 
once.  Our  pursuer  soon  came  up,  and  seeing 
there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  cargo  aboard, 
and  having  put  a  few  questions,  left  us.  When 
she  was  at  a  little  distance,  our  crew  took  to 
singing  a  Constitutional  song,  the  burden  uf 
which  was  about  Riego,  to  vex  the  Spaniards ; 
but  perceivings  the  attention  of  the  Guarda-Costa 
men  drawn  by  the  sounds,  they  ceased  nntil  the 
distance  was  considerably  increased,  when  they 
renewed  the  song,  amid  vociferous  shouts  of 
"  Viva  la  Constituyion." 

Shortly  after  this  rencontre^  we  stretched  to- 
wards the  African  shore.  The  distance  across  the 
streights,  in  a  direct  line,  is  about  the  same  as 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel. 

There  is  a  constant  current  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Atlantic.  The  water  flows  in 
constantly,  and  it  has  no  visible  outlet  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  though  the 
surface  current  is  inwards,  there  is  a  counter  cur- 
rent below.  When  westerly  winds  have  prevail- 
ed for  any  time,  the  current  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  very  strong,  and  then  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar becomes  filled  with  vessels.  Suddenly,  a  Le- 
vanter (the  term  for  an  easterly  wind)  springs 
up,  and  away  goes  the  fleet  to  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  hundreds  of 
Tessels  under  full  sail,  after  a  month's  embargo  at 
the  Rock.  They  are  of  all  flags  and  of  all  sizes; 
from  the  coasting  felucca  to  the  I^ne-of-battle 
ship.    At  times,  the  number  of  Tessels  thus  wind- 


bound,  is  immense;  ks  may  indeed  be  imagined, 
when  one  reflects  that  the  entire  trade  of  outre- 
mer  lands  with  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, must  of  necessity  pass  at  this  point 

Considerable  interest  had  been  excited  a  few 
weeks  prior  Ut  the  time  I  write  about,  by  a  si- 
multaneous attempt  made  by  the  Tribune,  one  of 
our  frigates,  and  the  Constitution,  American,  to 
make  their  way  against  the  current,  into  the  At- 
lantic, with  a  very  light  breeze.  A  number  of 
English  and  American  pien-of-war  were  then  ly- 
ing in  the  Bay,  aad  for  the  better  part  of  a  day, 
the  rival  frigates  were  the  observe4  of  all  obser- 
Tem.  By  hugging  the  African  shore,  and  from 
better  knowledge  of  the  eddies  of  the  current,  the 
Tribune  succeeded;  but  the  Constitution,  much 
to  the  mortification  of  the  Americans,  not  only 
failed*  but  could  not  regain  her  anchorage  in  the 
Bay.  The  earrent  carried  her  "behind  the 
Rock ;"  t.  e.  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  from  which  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar 
frowns. 

Darkness  came  on  long  before  we  reached  the 
African  shore,  and  wrapping  myself  in  my  boat- 
doak,  I  lay  down  In  the  stera^heets,  and  fell 
asleep.  On  a\vaking,  and  looking  over  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Tangiers.  We  had  reached  the  port 
i&out  midnight,  but  there  being  no  getting  ashore 
then,  for  various  reasons,  Giuseppe  and  his  crew 
went  to  sleep  likewise,  to  wait  till  dawn.  They 
were  rolled  up  in  the  sdils  when  I  awoke,  and  as 
it  was  not  more  than  four  a.m.,  I  let  them  sleep 
on;  meanwhile  observing  the  Moslem  shore. 

Even  at  the  early  hour  of  four,  several  figures 
were  squatted  on  the  beach,  or  emerging  from 
the  town.  A  coarse  woollen  over-ooat  of  striped 
cloth,  with  a  liood,  was  their  garb.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  is  called  *'a  kaick." 
They  reminded  me,  those  figures  seen  at  eariy 
dawn  on  the  beach  at  Tangiers,  of  honest  Jean 
Baptiste  in  bis  winter  Hoffe  dnpetye  coat,  with 
the  hood  up ;  except  that  the  hood  of  Christian 
Jean  Baptiste  is  globular,  wliereas  tliose  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  rise  to  a  sharp  ridge. 
When  one  thinks  of  Moors,  one  pictures  to  him- 
self beings  similarly  dressed  to  tiiose  gaudily  be- 
decked performers  in  Qieloniramas  who  stmt  upon 
the  stage;  but  the  figures  before  me,  eschewed,  in 
toto,  personal  decoration.  Their  appearance  was 
uncouth  in  the  extreme. 

The  space  between  the  water  and  the  walls  of 
Tangiers  is  of  oonsidend)]e  extent,  and  ascending. 
Cannon  frowned  from  the  walls,  and  yet  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  was  anything  but  warlike. 
The  cannon  showed  their  tee^  through  the  em- 
brasures, it  is  true ;  but  they  were  pointed  any 
way  and  every  way ;  some  were  star-gazing  and 
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s  lookiag  dowB  to  moth«r  earth.*  It  was  evi- 
dent that  eagineer  and  maaoa  had  1^  but  little 
to  do  with  tho  fortificationaof  Tangiers,  for  many 
•-day. 

On  my  right,  as  I  faced  the  town,  the  shore 
was  rocky,  and  rose  abraptly  and  precipitously. 
Beyond  the  walls  that  crnled  this  height,  a 
gloomy  mass  of  semi-dilapidated  masonry  arose, 
which  OiuseppO)  who,  by  this  time  had  aroused 
himself,  informed  me  was  the  Pasha's  abode ;  or 
as  we  would  say,  the  Governor's :  a  Chateau  St. 
Lmiis,  for  exsmple. 

I  observed  a  number  of  flag-staffs  projecting 
from  sundry  roofs  of  dwellings  within  the  walls ; 
these  marked  the  residences  of  the  consuls  of  va- 
rioos  nations.  No  flags  were  hoisted,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  only  are  so  upon  occasions  of  ceremony 
and  state. 

As  morning  advanced,  numbers  coIlect«d  on 
the  beach,  and  sundry  laborers  set  themselves  to 
thar  daily  work.  Two  or  three  feluccas  were 
dischar^ug  wheat,  and,  there  being  no  wharves, 
the  men  waded  into  the  water^  and  shouldered 
their  bags  and  emptied  them  on  sails  spread  on 
the  beach.  I  became  impatient  to  get  ashore,  but 
found  there  were  sundry  formalities  to  be  gone 
through,  first  All  over  the  Mediterranean,  the 
quaranUne  laws  are  rigorously  observed,  and  no 
one  dares  to  land  without  permission.  However, 
after  a  time  we  were  hailed  from  the  shore,  and 
a  few  preliminary  questions  having  been  asked 
and  replied  to,  ashore  I  went,  astride  the  shoal- 
ders  of  one  of  the  crew.  As  may  be  supposed, 
there  was  no  quay;  nothing  but  the  beach  of  sand 
and  shingle. 

I  proceeded  towards  the  gate  of  the  town,  to 
enter,  but  was  met  at  the  portal,  by  a  Moor  in 
fall  toggery,  who  directed  me  to  wait  for  the 
Pashi/s  permit,  expected  every  moment  He  was 
the  captain  of  the  port  I  could  not  of  course 
understand  a  word  he  said,  but  close  by  was  a 
Mulatto  lad  who  reported  himself  to  me  as  the 
servant  of  the  American  Consul,  and  he  inter- 
preted. The  dignitary  was  in  full  Turkish  cos- 
tume, namely,  turban,  embroidered  vest,  and  very 
loose  inexpressibles;  over  all,  hung  in  folds  a  robe 
of  linen  or  cotton,  which  he  ever  and  anon  ga- 
thered up  into  graceful  folds,  and  threw  over 
cither  arm.  Whilst  waiting  for  the  permit,  I 
amused  myself  noting  the  manneni  living  as  they 
rose.  Amongst  other  i  terns  I  obsen'ed  one  or  two 
Moors  of  the  better  order,  salute  and  enter  into 
cooreraation  with  the  official  gentleman.  Thdr 
flilntahVnff  were  ceremonious,  though  not  French; 
and  very  graceful,  though  not  European. 

la  « i&w  minates  the  captain  of  the  port  se- 
CttfWl  the  permit,  «nd  having  engaged  the  au«- 


latto  lad  above  referred  to^  as  my  pilot,  I  passed 
under  the  gates,  and  entered  the  town. 

What  a  town  1  ye  readers  who  have  seen  nothing 
worse  than  Qnebec  or  Montreal,  can  form  but  a 
faint  idea  how  wretched  a  looking  place  is  Tan- 
giers.  The  streets,  if  pcusages  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  are  mostly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
wide ;  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  mere 
cabins  of  stone,  roughly  plastered  over,  and  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  I  entered  one 
or  two  of  these  wretched  abodes,  and  found  the 
interior  quite  in  keeping  with  the  exterior.  There 
are  better  houses,  however,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  consuls'  houses  are  of  course, 
good,  and  there  are  others  tolerably  fair,  but  the 
majority  are  what  I  have  described. 

A  writer  referring  to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  (places 
infinitely  superior  to  Tangiers)  says:  "  Generally 
speaking,  a  Mohammedan  city  presents  a  uniform 
aspect  Everywhere  the  same  silence  and  seclu- 
sion; the  same  absence  of  all  gaiety,  bustle,  and 
animation;  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  bordered  on 
each'side  by  lines  of  dead  wall;  every  individual 
burying  himself  in  the  interior  of  his  family,  and 
shrouding  his  existence,  as  it  were,  from  all  other 
eyes;  while  the  female  sex,  who,  in  Europe,  form 
the  ornament  of  society,  are  iouuured  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Haram." 

The  only  house  of  entertainment  at  Tangiers, 
for  a  Christian,  was  a  mean  sort  of  a  place  kept 
by  a  Spaniard,  and  to  tliat  I  was  conducted  pre- 
paratory to  paying  the  usual  visit  of  formality  to 
the  consul 

The  British  Consul,  a  Mr.  Douglas,  was  quite 
a  magnate  at  Tangiers ;  exercising  far  greater 
influence  over  the  Pasha  than  all  the  other  con- 
suls combined.  Power  invariably  commands  res- 
pect, and  not  unfrequently,  awe;  and  as  Old  Eng- 
land's power  had  not  many  years  before  been  felt 
rather  disagreeably  by  the  Moors,  Old  England's 
Consul  was  no  inconsiderable  persoiiage. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  consulate  took 
me  in  charge  to  show  me  the  Lions  of  Tangiers. 
Perambulating  the  town  with  him,  he  directed  my 
attention  to  a  man  at  some  distance  before  us, 
coming  towards  us,  carrying  his  slippers  in  his 
hands,  (slippers  are  universally  used  in  Moham- 
medan and  Oriental  lands)  and  observed,  "  that's 
a  Jew,  and  the  building  near  us  is  a  Mosque,  and 
he,  being  a  Jew,  is  not  allowed  to  wear  his  slip- 
pers near  it"  The  Hebrew  passed  us,  still  carry- 
ing them ;  at  a  little  distance  beyond  us,  he  slipped 
his  feet  into  them  and  went  on.  He  had  then 
got  without  the  range  of  Holy  Ground.  This  tak- 
ing off  of  slippers  is  an  Oriental  mode  of  showing 
reipeet  In  A«ia,  for  example,  inferiors  always 
learn  th«m  at  the  gre^t  mm^  door.  It  woidd 
be  Hie  height  of  iosoleBoe  for  a  poor  dkril  to 
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eater  the  presence  of  a  man  of  note  and  substance, 
pantoufles  on  foot  And  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
despised  Hebrews  at  Tangiers  walk  barefoot  past 
Mohammed's  mosques. 

The  Jews  swarm  in  the  towns  of  Barbarj.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Tangiers 
is  Hebrew.  How  so  many  of  that  despised  and 
persecuted  race  should  be  found  there,  at  first 
surprised  me ;  but  it  was  accounted  for,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  centuries  ago,  from  Spain, 
where  they  bad  established  themselves  in  great 
numbers,  and  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  hor- 
rid fanaticism  of  the  Christians.  The  Spanish  He- 
brews possessed  great  wealth,  and  their  religions 
faith  furnished  a  capital  pretext  for  dispossessing 
them  of  it.  They  were  ferociously  hunted  from 
Spain,  aba  ndoning  everything  to  the  freebooters  of 
the  Church,  and  the  only  place  they  could  fly  to, 
in  this  world,  was  Barbary.  They  huddled  there. 
The  Moor  was  more  merciful  than  the  Christian. 
The  Jew  was  allowed  to  live  in  Barbary,  which 
was  more  than  was  permitted  him  in  Spain ;  but 
that  was  pretty  much  all,  for  he  was,  and  still  is, 
sadly  treated.  It  is  the  descendants  of  those  re- 
fugees that  now  fill  the  towns  of  Barbary,  from 
Morocco  to  Tunis. 

I  will  give  another  example  that  passed  under 
my  own  eyes,  of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
among  the  Moslem.  A  Jew  was  being  borne  to 
his  grave,  surrounded  by  friends  and  co-religion- 
ists. The  corpse  was  uncoflined.  The  procession 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  few  Moorish  urchins, 
and  they  set  about  hooting  the  Israelites.  One 
or  two  bolder  than  the  rest,  threw  dirt  and  peb- 
bles on  the  corpse!  No  notice  took  the  Hebrews 
of  the  indignity.  They  walked  on,  as  beaten 
hounds.  Some  elderly  Moors,  near,  reproved 
the  boys  and  made  them  desist  I  was  myself  on 
the  point  of  driving  the  little  wretches  away,  but 
my  companion  warned  me  against  attempting  it. 
A  Christian  is  held  in  little  higher  estimation 
than  the  Jew,  and  had  I  punished  one  of  the 
younkers,  the  indignity  of  a  Christian  striking  a 
" True  Believer"  would  have  raised  a  storm  that 
might  perchance  have  ended  in  blood;  for  the 
fervid  bigotry  of  the  prophet's  followers  beats  any 
thing  our  people  can  show  in  that  line. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
the  view  of  these  poor  suffering  Israelites  was 
inexpressibly  painful;  but  they,  thenwelves,  poor 
creatures,  seemed  not  to  mind  it  much.  Despot- 
ism degrades  mankind,  but  it  has  the  kindness 
first  to  harden  the  sensibilities.  A  man  not  know- 
ing that  he's  robbed,  is  not  robbed  at  alL 

My  companion  informed  me  that  many  of  the 
Jewesses  were  beaodfiil  crsatores,  and  I  observed 
ieveral  possessing  great  attractions.   The  Hebrew 


women,  however,  all  the  world  over,  are,  usually, 
handsome;  ofttimes,  brffliantly  beautifol. 

The  dress  of  the  Jewesses  is  pecnliar.  A  piece 
of  ornamented  cloth  descends  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  down  the  back ;  the  stomacher,  or  bod- 
dice,  is  ornamented  a  good  deal,  sometimes  with 
gold  lace;  and  across  the  forehead  is  worn  a 
peaked  ornament  of  greater  or  less  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  die  wearer,  or  of  her  family. 
(There  are^  it  seems,  wealthy  Jews  even  in  Bar- 
bary). 

Jews  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  without  pay- 
ing a  price*  I  was  told  that  one  hundred  dollars 
per  head,  is  exacted.  Thus,  Tyranny,  will  not 
even  allow  its  victims  to  escape  its  clutch,  with- 
out fleecing  them. 

I  looked  into  a  Mosque  from  the  street,  taking 
especial  care  not  to  approach  too  near  the  sacred 
threshold.  The  Infidel  foot  must  not  pollute  it, 
much  less  rest  within  the  holy  pile.  The  floor 
was  composed  of  slabs  of  black  and  white  marble, 
alternately  disposed.  With  the  exception  of  an 
elevation  at  one  side,  answering,  I/ancied,  to  our 
pulpit,  there  was  no  obstruction  of  any  kind,  or 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  bench,  or  pew^or  seats. 
There  were  no  persons  risible  in  the  interior,  but 
I  understood  that  worshippers  sit  on  the  floor 
itself,  or  prostrate  themselves  upon  it,  according 
to  the  fervour  of  the  spirit  within. 

For  the  reguhu:  performance  of  the  duty  of 
prayer  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  requi- 
site they  should  turn  their  faces,  whilst  they  pray, 
'towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  quarter  where 
it  is  situated  being  pointed  out  by  a  niche  in  the 
mosque.  The  Moslemin  have  prescribed  forms  of 
prayer,  with  a  certain  number  of  praises  or  ejacu- 
lations, and  these,  they  have  a  string  of  beads,  to 
count;  not  dissimilar  from  the  Roman  rosary. 

Whilst  strolling  through  the  town,  we  came 
upon  a  space  of  ground  wider  than  usual,  where 
was  congregated  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Moorish  population,  in  circles  round  a  space  oc- 
cupied by  a  man  declaiming  earnestly  and  gesticu- 
lating much,  to  the  sound  of  sundry  skin-covered 
kegs,  and  kettle-drum  looking  ai&irs,  beaten  con- 
tinuously by  his  assistants  with  their  finger-ends. 
This  was  an  actor,  and  that,  the  Theatre  Royal 
of  Tangiers,  for  wi^nt  of  a  better.  The  Roscius 
was  a  fine  looking  person ;  his  clear  olive  com- 
plexion set  off  to  advantage  rows  of  fine  teeth, 
and  his  expressive  eye  demonstrated  the  posses- 
sion of  the  power  to  move  his  audience  to  mirth 
or  melancholy,  at  pleasure.  What  the  subject  of 
his  declamation,  was  hidden  from  me;  but  it  must 
have  been  highly  interesting,  for  the  eyes  of  the 
assembled  Moors  drank  in  his  every  word,  and 
followed  his  every  motion.  The  interest  they 
manifested  wm  intense*    I  watched  them  awhile. 
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fixr  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  Uie  mode  and  man- 
ner of  kmusement  in  Togao  among  a  semi-bar- 
baroas  people.  We  left  them,  their  attention 
still  rivetted  on  the  excited  fidatnres  of  the  de- 
claimer. 

Shortly  afWrwaids  I  observed  a  man  coming 
towards  os  vociferating  at  a  great  rate,  and  throw- 
ing hiB  arms  about  wildly.  I  presumed  he  was 
intoxicated,  but  my  companion  informed  me  he 
was  an  insane  person.  I  was  then  reminded  of 
the  ^Bbct,  that  insane  persons  are  esteemed  holy  by 
Hassulmen,  and  are  even  venerated.  Whatever 
they  do^  is  held  to  be  the  act  of  God.  The  man 
speared  to  be  quite  harmless,  though  very  noisy. 
The  people  made  way  for  him,  and  humoured 
him  to  the  top  of  Ids  bent  It  struck  me  as  a 
very  likely  thing  that  madness  might  be  counter- 
feited, under  such  circumstances. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Faaha's  soldiery,  horsemen, 
passed  us.  They  wore  no  military  costume,  and 
were  not  dad  differently  from  the  better  sort  of 
Moors.  Their  seat  on  horseback  is  very  different 
from  ours.  Whilst  our  saddle  seems  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rendering  a  man's  seat 
insecure,  and  facilitating  descent  from  the  horse's 
back,  theirs  are  so  constructed  as  to  render  **  a 
spill"  imposttble.  The  pommel  and  hinder  part 
are  fully  a  foot  higher  than  the  seat,  so  that,  the 
rider  being  once  wedged  in,  he  cannot  well  get 
out  Whilst  our  stirrups  are  hung  low,  theirs 
are  so  high,  that  the  calf  and  thigh  of  the  leg  are 
fully  at  right  angles  whilst  the  foot  is  in  the  stir- 
rup. Again,  their  stirmp-iron  is  as  long  as  the 
rider's  foot,  and  broader,  so  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  hb  ever  losing  his  foothold.  The 
horsemen  I  refer  to,  oanied,  (their  only  weapon) 
the  peeoliar  Moorish  gon,  a  very  long  barrel  and 
very  short  stock,  both  elaborately  ornamented. 

My  eonsniar  companion  took  me  iU)Out  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  town,  where  a  market  was  being 
held.  There  was  a  multitude  of  people.  From 
a  rising  ground,  before  we  reached  it,  I  bad  a  fine 
view  of  the  assembled  crowd.  The  great  majo- 
rity wore  cotton  or  linen  garments;  the  women  in 
particular,  were  clad  in  white  from  crown  of  head 
to  fbot    It  looked  like  an  assemblage  of  ghosts. 

We  descended  and  mixed  with  the  throng. 
They  were,  generally,  a  squalid  set  of  beings ; 
what  struck  me  very  foroit^y  was  to  see  a  great 
number  of  them  wearing  a  white  curtain,  as  it 
were,  pendant  from  the  top  of  the  head,  conceal- 
ing the  face  entirely.  Large  ronnd  holes  were 
ci|t  in  the  curtain  for  the  eyes.  These  hidden- 
face  people  were  women.  No  face  of  women  was 
to  be  seen,  yet  the  witches  were  all  evidently 
slariQg  at  us.  Giaours.  I  call  them  witches,  not 
oo  aoeount  of  their  bewitchingness,  but  the  re- 
▼trse.    ThttT  attire  was  dirty  enough  fbr  Mac- 


beth's  witches,  and  although  their  <mly  ftBetare  I 
could  see  was  the  eye,  I  was  assured,  they  were 
almost  universally,  hideously  ugly.  Their  hands 
were  as  brown  as  berries,  and  as  dirty  as  though 
soap  had  never  touched  them. 

Nations  of  Eastern  origin  are,  and  always  have 
been,  extremely  jealous  of  their  women.  In  our 
cold  climes,  women  stare  at  ihen,  and  men  at 
women,  and  neither  think  much  about  the  mat  • 
ter;  but  in  climes  where  the  Crescent's  seen,  wo- 
men are  neither  permitted  to  tempt,  nor  to  be  in 
the  way  of  temptation.  Secluaon  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Moslem  women  are  not  to  be  gazed  on  by 
any  males  but  their  relatives;  least  of  all  by  Infi- 
dels ;  and  so,  the  ugliest  witches  in  the  market 
place  at  Tangiers  concealed  their  charms  on  the 
approach  of  us  Giaours,  in  exceeding  great  hurry. 

But  those  were  the  commonalty  of  women ; 
mere  market-women;  let  me  give  a  sketch  of  the 
higher  order  of  Moorish  wosden,  from  the  pen  of 
an  EngUah  lady  resident  for  some  years  at  Tuuib: 
"^  The  wives  of  the  Pasha  are  generally  Georgian 
or  Ciroassian  captives,  purchased  at  Constanti- 
nople at  a  very  early  age,  and  trained  in  all  the 
aocomplishments  that  fit  them  for  the  Haram. 
By  the  Mohammedan  law  each  individual  may 
have  four  wives  and  an  equal  number  of  concu- 
bines; but  there  is  one  prindpal  wife  who  always 
shares  the  sovereign  power.  She  has  usually  the 
same  origin  as  the  others,  but  succeeds  by  address 
and  superior  powers  of  captivation,  in  raising 
herself  to  the  envied  dignity.  The  toilet  of  a 
Moorish  lady  is  said  to  be  formed  entirely  after 
the  ancient  model.  No  dressing  table  is  used; 
but  a  number  of  slaves  attend,  to  eadi  of  whom 
a  separate  office  is  assigned.  One  plaits  and  per-  . 
fumes  the  hair;  another  arranges  the  eye-brows; 
a  third  paints  them,  and  so  on.  A  profusion  of 
the  richest  Arabian  perfumes  and  scented  waters, 
is  used,  and  powdered  cloves  in  quantity,  are 
stuffed  into  the  hair.  The  eye-lashes,  by  a  very 
tedious  process,  are  painted  black,  and  by  pulling 
out  a  number  of  the  hairs,  are  formed  into  a  pe- 
culiar shapa  This  operation,  tlK>ugh  attended 
with  very  acute  pain,  is  cheerfully  submitted  to. 
In  short,  a  Moorish  lady  cannot  be  fully  dressed 
under  several  hours,  and  her  appearance  is  then 
so  completely  altered  that  her  nearest  relations 
could  not  recognise  her." 

*'  These  ladies  are  represented  as  by  no  means 
spending  their  time  in  listless  indolence.  It  is 
their  task  to  overlook  the  numerous  slaves,  who 
grind,  spin,  and  perform  all  the  necessary  domes- 
tic ofikses.  They  are  particularly  expected  to  su- 
perintend the  culinary  operations,  in  order  to 
guard  agunst  poison,  the  administering  of  which 
at  meals  is  not  unusual  in  those  oountries.  These 
cares,  with  those  of  thoir  families,  fill  up  ike. 
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time  of  the  more  amiable  and  domestic  members 
of  the  haram;  whilst  those  of  a  lighter  turn  find 
full  occupation  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  in- 
trigues to  which  their  inclination  prompts  them." 
As  my  companion  and  I  perambdated  the  mar- 
ket, I  obserred  two  tolerably  well  attired  men 
sitting  on  their  haunches  before  a  small  furnace 
of  live  coals,  and  near  them,  on  a  stand,  a  num- 
ber of  metal  stamps*  and  a  f^  scrolls  of  dirty 
paper  and  parchment.  *'What  have  these  fel- 
lows to  sell?"  I  enquired.  "  These,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  these  are  rogues,  practising  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  multitude,  by  pretending  to  the  cure 
of  various  diseases — the  mode  of  cuce  being  a 
slight  scorching  of  the  skin,  and  repetition  of  the 
words  of  die  mystic  scrolL"  Whilst  we  stood 
cracking  our  jokes  upon  them  and  their  utensils 
of  trade,  the  quack  M.  D.s  looked  up  in  my  face, 
and  smiled  knowingly,  as  if  conscious  their  art 
was  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  Europeans.  It 
was  quite  amusing  to  contrast  this  conscious  ad- 
mission of  roguery,  with  the  solemn  gravity  of 
their  faces,  whilst  administering  to  the  natives. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  market,  stood  a 
number  of  camels,  surrounded  by  their  Arab 
owners  and  drivers.  They  were  a  wild-looking 
set  of  beings,  those  Arabs.  Their  legs,  arms 
and  breasts  were  naked,  and  they  wore  no  cover- 
ing to  their  heads.  They  were  to  the  full  as 
squalid  and  dirty  as  the  meanest  of  our  Ameri- 
can Indians,  afcer  rum  and  civilization  have  done 
their  work  upon  him,  but  they  had  none  of  his 
abjectness. 

The  camel  is  highly  prized;  particularly  the 
female;  so  miich  so,  that  permission  to  export 
them  must  be  obtained  from  the  Pasha. 

The  principal  article  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market  was  wheat.  This,  and  com,  boiled,  forms 
the  chief  article  of  food  in  Darbary,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Cascasoo.  Edibles,  in  the 
shape  of  vegetables  and  eggs  and  fowls,  were  very  : 
abundant 

Returning  towards  the  town  from  the  market, 
we  passed  near  the  burial  ground  of  the  Moors. 
The  only  indications  where  reposed  the  dead, 
were  small,  rough,  head-stones.  No  inscription, 
as  with  us,  nor  storied  urn,  to  tell  who  slept  be- 
low;— ^but,  nevertheless,  it  viras  evident,  the  friends 
of  the  dead  knew  where  they  rested,  for  flowers 
were  on  many  graves. 

Methinks  this  practice  of  strewing  the  grave 
with  flowers,  is  one  we  Christians  might  well 
adopt  from  the  Mohammedans.  Our  dead,  once 
buried, — the  funeral  corUye  dispersed — are  aban- 
doned in  the  damp  and  drear  church -yard.  It 
is  true,  they  Uve,  for  a  time,  in  the  recollection 
of  relatives  and  friends,  but  recollection  would 
he  more  vivid  and  sweeter,  and  i^  irould  endure 


longer,  were  it  the  practice  once  or  twice,  in  the 
season  of  flowers,  for  children  to  adorn  the  tomb 
of  parent;  or  for  mother  to  strew  beautiful  flowers 
on  the  earth  that  covers  her  lost  flower  belo¥P. 
This  is  a  practice  honored,  be  it  observed,  in 
France.  Those  who  have  visited  Pert  la  Chaise^ 
and  who  have  for  the  first  time  seen  the  immor- 
teiles  and  wreaths  of  flowers  hanging  on  the  mo- 
numents and  headstones,  or  cast  upon  the  graves, 
will  not  forget  the  gush  of  feeling  from  their 
hearts,  at  those  proofs  that  the  light-hearted  and 
light-headed  Parisians,  cherish  the  memory  of 
their  dead.  It  is  quite  customary  with  our  peo- 
ple to  sneer  at  the  frivolity  of  Erenchmen,  but 
in  this  matter,  at  least,  their  affection  is  more  te- 
nacious than  ours.  And,  if  we  are  averse  to 
adopting  that  Parisian  fiuhion,  why  let  us  adopt 
it  from  the  Mussulmen.   - 

The  garden  of  the  Sardinian  Consul  is  one  of 
the  Lions  of  Tangiers.    It  is  a  beautiful  spot, . 
and  highly  ornamented;  but  as  most  people  have 
seen  superb  gardens,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it. 

From  the  terrace  of  the  consul's  house,  the 
faint  outline  of  the  distant  Atlas  range  was  dis- 
cernible. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  seldom  visits  this 
portion  of  bis  dominions.  The  Pasha  of  Tan- 
giers was  high  in  his  master's  favor.  His  will  is 
law  within  the  Bosha-lic.  A  short  time  before 
my  visit,  a  Moor  put  out  an  eye  of  an  Israelite. 
The  latter  earned  his  complaint  before  the  Pa- 
sha. The  P&sha  ordered  the  Moor  to  appear 
before  him.  He  oame,  and  the  fact  was  proved. 
It  was  then  left  optional  vrith  the  Jew  that  his 
enemy  should  be  made  Cocles  like  himself,  or  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money  in  ftill  satis&ction  for  the 
lost  member.  The  Jew  hesitated,  and,  with  his 
remaining  light,  eyed  the  Moor  for  an  ini^tant,  as 
Shylock  eyed  the  unlucky  Merchant  of  Venice, 
but  the  ruling  passion  prevailed,  and  he  pocketed 
the  money.  Perhaps  in  choosing  the  money,  he 
inflicted  a  sharper  punishment  than  had  he  ex- 
acted an  eye  for  an  eye. 

The  language  of  the  people  in  and  aronnd  Tan- 
giers sounded  harshly.    It  was  the  Arabic. 

It  was  from  this  part  of  Africa  that  the  Arabs 
passed  into  Europe  when  they  conquered  the 
peninsula  and  even  reached  the  South  of  France; 
and  it  was  here  the  Vandals  who  had  overrun 
Spain,  landed,  when  they  subjugated  Mauritania. 
Tangiers  is  situate  two  or  Uirec  miles  within 
the  straits  of  Oibraltar.  It  was  given  by  the 
crown  of  Portugal  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Queen 
Catharine,  consort  of  our  Second  Charles.  It 
was  intended  to  be,  what  Gibraltar  is  now,  to 
England.  Considerable  sums  of  money  were 
expended  on  it,  but  in  1683,  "  King  Charles  find- 
ing the  expense  of  defending  it  exceeded  the 
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Talae  of  the  possesaioii,  resolved  to  abandon  and 
demolish  it.  A  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  war  was 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  under  tho  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth;  he  demolished  the  town, 
castle  and  mole,  and  choked  up  its  harbor.  It 
was  a  place  of  strength  when  the  Portugueze 
held  it,  and  many  great  improvements  were  made 
whibt  it  was  in  the  bands  of  the  English ;  amongst 
others,  a  superb  mole  had  been  constructed,  but 
all  these  improvements,  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Dartmouth  were  thrown  into  one  promis- 
cuous ruin." 

**The  population  of  the  Barbary  States  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  races.  The 
Arab,  the  Brebers,  probably  in  part,  also,  the 
ancient  possessors,  and  the  Vandal  conquerors 
of  Northern  Africa.  All  these  have  been  cast 
into  that  mould  which  Moslem  despotism  inva- 
riably forms.  There  is  however,  a  peculiar  race, 
called  Andalousie,  descendants  of  those  Moors 
expelled  from  Spain  by  the  stupid  despotism  of 
that  government.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the 
northern  cities  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  pique 
themselves  on  their  descent,  and  seem  to  retain 
somewhat  of  that  pride  uf  birth  which  was  pro- 
bably formed  during  their  residence  in  Europe." 
"  The  Jews  form  a  numerous  chiss.  They  seem 
to  exist  there  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
Europe,  during  the  middle  ages ;  the  objects  of 
universal  hatred,  contempt  and  derision." 

"  Of  an  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  the  Arabs 
are  animated  with  the  most  bigoted  zeal  for  the 
Moslem  tenets,  and  the  deadliest  enmity  to  the 
Christian  name." 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  Adas 
chain  is  cultivated  by  a  very  remarkable  people 
called  the  Brebers.  From  them  the  name  of  Bar- 
bary is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.  They 
bear  an  extremely  warlike  character.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  descended  from  the  original  x)088essors 
of  this  country." 

I  had  been  informed  prior  to  leaving  Gibraltar 
that  I  should  very  probably  be  insulted  by  the  ; 
Moorish  children,  owing  to  the  hatred  the  '*  true 
believers"  bear  the  Christian,  but  I  experienced 
none.  Formerly  it  was  the  case,  but  of  latter 
years  the  communication  with  Europeans  has 
been  greater,  and  the  Moors  have  been  taught  to 
respect  them.  The  flagellation  of  the  Algerines 
by  Lord  Exmouth  was  an  occurrence  not  likely 
to  escape  their  recollection  for  many  a  day. 

On  my  return  to  Qibraltar  I  had  a  little  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  severity  of  the  Quarantine 
rules  and  regulations.  There  is  no  end  to  pre- 
cautions against  the  plague  in  the  Mediterranean; 
and  coming  from  Barbary,  we  had  been  obliged 
to  bring  with  us  what  is  termed,  a  clean  biU  of 
health,  namely,  a  certificate  that  the  plague  was 


not  there.  There  was  every  prospect  of  my  being 
detained  over  night  in  the  open  boat,  and  to  pre- 
vent this,  I  determined  to  make  an  application  for 
permission  to  land  through  an  influential  friend 
ashore.  I  accordingly  pencilled  a  note  stating 
the  unpleasantness  of  my  situation,  and  then 
hailed  the  people  on  board  the  quarantine  vessel, 
to  send  it  ashore.  We  were  told  to  approach, 
;  and  having  done  so,  a  long  forceps-like  instru- 
ment was  projected  over  her  side  to  receive  the 
note.  The  object  of  so  doing  being  to  prevent 
contact  The  note  being  drawn  aboard,  was 
dipped  into  vinegar,  and  then  held  over  a  vessel 
containing  ignited  sulphur,  and  fumigated  till  it 
was  dry.  It  was  then  sent  ashore.  After  a  fur- 
ther detention  of  two  or  three  hours  the  welcome 
permit  to  land  came  off,  and  in  brief  space  of  time 
Giuseppe  set  me  ashore  on  the  mole. 
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How  lovely  is  the  sportive  play, 
Of  childhood's  brief,  and  Joyous  day; 
How  smooth  the  brow,  uodimmed  by  oare, 
The  roseate  cheek,  how  bright  and  &ir ! 
The  beaming  smile,  the  happy  voice, 
Say  to  us  all,  rejoice,  r^oice  ? 

Ah  I  blessed  season,  qnickly  spent, 
Thou  art  a  beam  of  brlghness,  lent 
To  oheer  the  anxious  parent's  heart, 
And  bid  the  saddened  brow  depart; 
Oh!  lovely  as  the  summer  flower 
Is  the  bright  beauty  of  that  hour. 

How  sad  to  think,  in  after  years. 
The  eye  msy  dim  by  guilty  fears, 
And  griei^  too  deep  for  tongue  to  speak. 
May  pale  that  round  and  blooming  cheek : 
And  sinful  passions  fOl  the  soul, 
Bftddttng  defiance  to  control. 

Blest  Saviour  (  by  these  thoughts  oppressed, 

To  Thee  we  come,  to  seek  for  rest; 

Buch  little  ones  Thou  lov^st,  wilt  Thou 

Make  them  Thine  holy  childrea  now. 

And  guide  them  through  lift's  dangerous  way, 

That  from  Thy  paths  they  may  not  stray. 

Then  though  their  childhood's  mirth  may  flee, 

A  purer  Joy  they'll  find  in  Thee, 

And  e'en  amid  earth's  deepest  grief, 

In  Thy  support,  a  sure  relief; 

And  when  this  changeAil  life  has  past, 

They'll  gain  eternal  rest  at  last. 


FROCRASTIITATIOK. 

Thou  hast  sinned  today;  defer  not  thy  repent- 
ance till  tomorrow.  He  who  has  promised  par- 
don to  thy  repentance,  hath  not  promised  life  till 
thou  repentest. 


THE    MINER. 
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^  Dear  grandfather,"  said  little  Lewellea  Tre- 
mene,  looking  anxiously  up  in  lus  venerable  re- 
latiTe's  &ce,  till  his  own  bright  eye*  overflowed 
with  tears,  *<  was  it  the  sight  of  these  beautiful 
▼iolets  that  made  you  sad,  or  of  those  sweet 
meadow  pinks?*'  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  his  questions,  the  little  rosy  boy  con- 
tinued in  a  more  lively  strain:  '*  All  the  young 
people  in  the  village  have  been  out  »-Maying, 
and  every  heme  is  decked  with  a  garland  of 
spring  flowers,  and  every  face  wears  a  smile. 
But  your  eyes  are  dim  and  your  feet  feeble,  and 
I  rose  before  the  sun  was  up,  to  gather  the  best 
for  you;  I  could  not  find  any  May,  but  here  is 
plenty  of  bhickthom,  with  its  white  blossoms  ; 
and  here  are  cowslips  and  daisies,  primroses  and 
blue-bells,  king-cups,  water-lilies,  wild  thyme, 
and  orchises  in  abundance,  and  this  large  bunch 
of  honeysuckle,  which  is  the  first  I  have  seen 
this  spring.  Ah  I  yours  shall  be  the  gayest  beau- 
pot  of  them  all!  And  now  give  me  a  kiss,  dear 
grandfather,  in  return  for  all  my  beautiful 
flowers,  and  tell  me  why  you  shed  tears,  when  I 
brought  them  to  make  yon  very  glad?** 

The  old  gray-headed  man,  to  whom  this  speech 
was  addressed,  was  seated  just  within  the  porch 
of  his  pretty  white  cottage,  enjoying  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  loveliest  morning  of  the  year;  the 
Bible  lay  open  on  the  bench  near  him;  he  had 
just  finished  his  devotions,  and  a  benign  and 
peaceful  expression  rested  upon  his  furrowed 
Gouatenaoice.  He  raised  himself  on  his  8ta£^ 
and  received  the  proffered  gif^  from  the  dimpled 
hand  of  his  little  grandson,  with  tears — ^but  they 
were  tears  of  gratitude— such  as  the  good^  and 
virtuous  shed,  when  they  contemplate  the  admi- 
rable works  of  their  Creator,  and  weep  over  the 
blindness  and  depravity  of  a  fallen  race.  Mi- 
chael Tremene  folded  the  lovely  boy  to  his  aged 
heart,  and  a  smile  lighted  up  his  time-worn  fSatce; 
then  bidding  Lewellen  sit  down  on  the  bench  be- 
side him,  he  eaid: 

''listen  to  me,  my  son,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
why  the  sight  of  these  flowers  made  me  weep.** 


Lewellen,  who  tenderly  loved  hb  grandfather, 
gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  and  the  old  man 
commenced  his  tale: 

**  It  is  sixty  years  ago,  this  very  day,  my  dear 
child,  since  my  eyes  first  beheld  the  glorious 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  beautiful  face  of  Na- 
ture filled  my  heart  with  gladness  and  my  eyes 
with  tears.  Tears  do  not  always  result  from 
grief— sudden  and  unexpected  emotions  of  joy 
often  produce  the  same  effect" 

**I>ear  grandfather,"  said  Lewellen,  hastily 
interrupting  him,  *'  you  told  me  the  other  day, 
that  you  had  reached  the  prescribed  age  of  man, 
three  score  and  ten  years;  yet  you  say  that  it  is 
only  sixty  years  ago,  since  you  first  saw  the  light 
of  day — were  you  bom  blind?" 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"  Ko,  Lewellen — ^I  owed  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  the  full  use  of  all  my  mental  and  bodily  fa- 
culties. I  was  bom  in  the  depths  of  a  tin  mine 
in  Devonshire,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
those  whose  parents  are  miners,  I  never  saw  the 
blessed  light  of  heaven  till  I  was  ten  years  of 
age," 

'*And  the  mine,  grand&ther — ^was  it  not  a 
hateful  place?" 

"  No,  my  dear  child— tijl  I  beheld  the  goodly 
£Ace  of  the  earth,  and  saw  that  it  was  very  fair, 
and  my  soul  longed  to  dwell  upon  it,  instead  of 
beneath  it,  I  was  comfortable  and  happy.  The 
gloomy  chambers  of  the  mine  had  no  terrors  for 
me.  It  was  my  home,  my  birthplace;  all  the  de- 
sires andaffectionsof  my  heart  were  centred  there. 
Its  dark  vaults  contained  my  friends  and  par- 
ents, and  they  tenderly  loved  me.  The  wants  of 
\  nature  were  amply  supplied  ;  my  tasks  were  not 
burdensome,  and  they  were  shared  by  children 
of  my  own  age,  who  were  at  once  my  playmates 
and  fellow-labourers.  Shut  out  from  the  visible 
world,  we  felt  no  regret  at  our  situation,  and  en- 
tertuned  no  longing  deare  to  mingle  in  scenes, 
of  which  we  could  not  form  the  faintest  idea.  So 
it  is  with  the  blind.  Their  misfortune  strike* 
those  who  are  in  the  fhll  enjoyment  of  their  vi- 
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taal  pernors,  with  honor,  and  deep  oomxnisen- 
tm;  but  the  snffever  is  unooaaoions  of  the  ex- 
tent oC  ft  calamitj  of  whieh  he  can  form  but  • 
very  indistinct  notion— 4iiB  other  senses  are  call- 
ed more  forcibly  into  action,  to  make  up  for  the 
defidenoy  of  sight,  and  he  ii  as  contented  in  his 
bBndnsas,  as  we  are  in  the  possession  of  light 

'^Hy  dear  mothcr-often  told  me  of  the  beauties 
of  the  worid  above— of  a  heaven  eneompassiDg 
tiie  earth,  of  a  celestial  bfaie  colour,  stndded  at 
night  with  stars,  a  thouaand  times  more  brilliant 
than  the  brightest  ore  or  chrystal  that  could  be 
dog  from  the  bowels  of  the  mine;  and  of  a  sun 
that  filled  the  earth  with  the  splendour  of  his 
beams,  and  gladdened  with  his  presence  during 
the  day,  the  whole  foce  of  nature.  I  listened  to 
these  details  with  as  much  wonder  as  you  listen 
to  the  fairy  tales  of  your  old  nunc,  Deborah; 
bat  they  were  as  incomprehensible  to  me  as  the 
trees  are  to  you,  whose  kaves  these  legends  tell 
US  were  formed  of  emeralds,  the  flowers  of  pearls, 
and  the  fruit  of  rabies.  My  mother  told  me  also^ 
of  a  God,  who  created  all  things,  and  supported 
all  things,  by  His  proyidence—who  regarded  the 
poor  miner  with  as  much  tenderness  and  affec- 
tum as  he  £d  the  proudest  dwellers  on  the  fooe 
of  the  earth;  and  I  leaned  to  love  the  kind  God 
c#  the  miner,  and  to  address  him  every  night  ! 
and  morning  in  prayer;  for  I  saw  enough  in  the 
depth  of  the  mine  to  prove  his  power,  and  to 
convince  me  of  his  supreme  ageacy.  But  the  idea 
of  death  troid>led  me.  When  any  of  our  com- 
pany died,  they  were  carried  up  to  the  foce  of 
the  earth  to  be  baried,  and  I  condaded  from  this 
eircufflstance  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  must 
be  a  land  of  desolation,  a  country  of  the  dead. 

''My  mother  had  only  twice  left  the  mine  since 
her  marriage,  and  that  was  to  attend  the  foneral 
of  two  of  her  children  who  died  in  their  infancy. 
She  wept  bitterly  onbo^  these  occasions.  I  was 
then  too  young  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  and  imagined  that  she  wept  because  she 
was  going  to  visit  the  world  above  us.  I  felt  a 
horror  of  that  world,  and  often  dechred  that  no- 
thing should  induce  me  to  leave  the  dear  mine. 
**  I  bad  just  completed  my  tenth  year,  when 
both  my  parents  were  seiaed  vrith  a  bad  fever, 
and  died  within  a  few  hours  of  eadk  other.  Lan- 
guage would  foil  in  conveying  to  yon  my  grief 
and  despair  at  this  unexpected  calamity.  I  wept 
tin  I  was  nearly  bllnd^  till  die  fountain  of  tears 
was  diy,  and  I  had  no  tears  to  shed.  I  called 
npon  the  names  of  my  dear  fodier  and  mother  in 
accents  of  entreaty  and  ahurm;  but  the  vaulted 
esvcrns  of  the  mine  alone  answered  my  frantic 
lamiintartoM,  and  mukipKed  my  exclaniationt  of 

.  "BbI  a  new  txialawaited  me»  wlaeh  I  had  aoi 


fortitude  to  meet,  or  even  to  contemf^to  with 
any  degree  of  cahnness.    My  parento  were  to  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  and  according  to  their 
dying  request,  in  the  parish  where  they  were 
bom,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  the  fone- 
ral as  chief  mourner.    I  anticipated  leaving  the 
mine  with  indescribable  terror.    I  saw  the  cof- 
fins slowly  ascending  (secured  by  strong  ropes,} 
to  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  and  I  covered  ray 
foce  with  my  hands  and  screamed  aloud.    When 
phu^  in  the  basket  that  was  to  transport  me  to 
these  supposed  regions  of  death,  I  could  not  be 
induced  to  look  up.    I  bowed  my  face  on  my 
knees,  and  wept  unceasingly,  till  the  long  ascent 
was  accomplished,  and  the  basket  rested  upon 
the  firm  ground.    My  uncle,  to  whose  care  I  had 
been  consigned  by  my  poor  mother  in  her  dying 
moments,  lifted  me  out,  and  placing  my  foot  for 
the  first  time  on  the  velvet  carpet  of  nature,  bade 
me  take  courage  and  look  up.    I  opened  my  eyes 
— ^the  effect  was  electric    The  dassling  s^endor 
of  the  noonday  sun  blinded  me  for  a  moment — ^I 
reeled  and  feU,  yet  still  stretching  out  my  little 
hands  in  speechless  ecstacy  towards  heaven.    It 
was  the  first  of  May.    The  earth  was  covered 
with  flowers;  the  young  leaves  of  the  birch  and 
beech  had  just  burst  forth  from  their  prison;  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  humming  of  bees  was  borne 
on  every  gale.    The  air  was  filled  with  delicious 
warfalings.    Theroice  of  nature  was  new  to  me, 
and  my  heart  glowed  with  transport    I  kissed 
the  earth.    I  gath«ed  handfuls  of  flowers,  and 
gased  upon  them  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment   *This  is  heaven!'  I  cried,  *the  heaven 
which  my  mother  told  me  of  before  she  died. 
Tes,  God  is  here!    I  see  and  fed  Him  every 
where;  I  hear  His  voice;  I  see  glorious  sights, 
but  I  know  not  by  what  name  to  call  them  I'    A 
new  world  had  opened  upon  me^a  world  of  won- 
ders.   A  blind  person  who  has  suddenly  received 
ofjtit  might  comprehend  my  feelings — I  cannot 
;  describe  them.    My  unde,  though  a  rough  miner, 
was  a  humane  man;  he  entered  into  my  feelings, 
but  gently  endeavoured  to  restrain  their  violence. 
He  pointed  to  the  coffins  which  contained  the 
mortal  remains  of  my  parents;  he  reminded  me 
of  my  heavy  loss,  and  my  tears  again  burst  forth. 
But  joy  mingled  with  my  grief.    Nature  for  the 
;  first  time  smiled  upon  me,  and  at  such  a  moment 
I  could  not  feel  uidiappy. 

''Hie  funeral  procession  had  to  proceed  some 
males  into  the  country,  but  the  toilsome  way  on* 
ly  appeared  a  few  steps  to  me;  every  tumfaig  in 
the  road,  evaiy  hill  we  dimbed,  and  every  valley 
into  whioh  vra  descended,  presented  new  okgeets 
of  surprise  and  admiration  to  my  adiing  eyes. 

"At  four  o'dock  in  the  afkemoon,  we  reached 
theehnrd^  in  whose  sacred  prcdnete  the  remains 
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of  my  parents  were  to  be  deppsited.  It  waa  a 
lovely  spot  The  church,  a  low,  Gothic,  and  very 
picturesque  edifice,  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  steep, 
rocky  hill,  and  overlooked  a  deep  valley,  full  of 
old  majestic  trees;  and  the  meadows  beyond 
glowed  like  a  sheet  of  gdd  in  the  sanlight,  from 
the  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  that  garlanded 
them.  We  ascended  to  the  church-yard  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  steep,  rocky,  perpendi- 
cular bank,  and  here  a  new  scene  burst  upon  my 
sight  Stretched  at  my  feet  I  beheld  a  fine  ex- 
tent of  country,  interspersed  with  woods,  and 
rocks,  and  silver  streams,  and  studded  thickly 
with  towns  and  villages.  I  stood  upon  the  breezy 
height,  and  looked  down  upon  the  level  phuns 
beneath,  and  the  thick  woods  that  skirted  the 
church-yard,  with  feelings  of  painful  admiration. 
The  sight  of  the  open  grave  brought  back  all  the 
anguish  of  my  orphan  state,  and  cut  a  chill  upon 
my  young  heart  It  reminded  me  of  the  mine  I 
had  quitted,  which  now  appeared  like  a  horrible 
prison,  excludii\g  me  for  ever  from  the  new  and 
beautiful  world  I  had  now  discovered. 

"The  burial  service,so  solemnly  and  impressively 
pronounced,  recalled  my  wandering  thoughts  to 
my  .parents,  and  I  leaned  upon  my  uncle's  arm, 
and  wept  till  the  loud  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and 
the  piping  of  the  blackbird  from  the  high  haw- 
thorn hedge  that  enclosed  the  peaceful  dwellings 
of  the  dead,  roused  me  from  the  indulgence  of 
grief.  I  enried  my  parents  a  grave  in  such  a 
lovely  spot  The  sun  would  shine  upon  their 
lowly  bed,  the  green  turf  w^uld  cover  it,  the  flow- 
ers spring  upon  it,  the  bees  murmur  round  it,  and 
the  soft  notes  of  the  unseen  songsters  would  lull 
them  to  repose.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  li«  down  on  the  verdant  lap  of  nature  and  sleep 
with  them,  than  return  to  the  gloomy  mine. 
*  No,'  I  internally  said,  *I  will  never  return.  The 
beasts  of  the  fiekls,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  are 
free ;  they  enjoy  this  beautiful  world,  and  why 
may  not  ir 

'*  The  turf  was  neatly  piled  over  the  grave,  and  .; 
the  mourners  were  about  to  leave  the  church-yard.  ; 
How  was  the  time  to  obtain  my  liberty.    Now  or  | 
never  I    I  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  me :  the  wood 
lay  before  me,  stretching  to  the  right  and  left  its 
broad  $,faf»  as  if  to  inrite  me  to  its  shelter  and 
protection.    My  resolution  was  instantly  formed  { 
there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.     I  gently 
withdrew  my  hand  from  my  uncle,  and  with  one 
bound  reached  the  rugged  steps.    I  scanely  felt 
them  touch  »y  feet  as  I  sprang  down  tJie  rooky 
declirity,and  ecossed  the  valley  beneath,  with  the 
speed  of  an  araow  just  loosed  firom  the  bow,  and 
{dunged  into  the  vsood. 

**  The  suddenness  of  my  flight  prevented  inune- 
diate  pursuit,  and  whib  .the  miners  were  eagerly 


I  enquiring  of  each  other  which  way  I  bad  goife,  1 
I  found  time  to  conceal  myself  in  a  large  hollow 
I  oak  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  romantic  dingle) 
)  and  was  so  enveloped  with  ivy,  that  it  formed  a 
very  efficient  screen  to  shield  mo  from  detection; 
and  its  hollowness  was  perhaps  only  known  to  the 
owl,  the  bat  ftnd  the  squirreL  I  heard  my  name 
echo  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  forest,  and 
I  shrunk  closer  into  my  sylvan  chamber.  The 
quick  tread  of  the  many  feet  that  were  seeking 
me,  rang  sharply  against  the  rocky  ground.  I 
held  my  breath,  and  even  then  (silly  child  that  I 
was,)  feared  tliat  the  violent  beating  of  my  heart 
would  be  audible  through  the  rough  wsJls  that 
enclosed  me.  The  sounds  at  length  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  before  night  they  entirely  died 
awsy,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  woodland  soli- 
tude. The  grey  shades  of  twilight  darkened  the 
&De  of  nature,  but  I  dared  not  emerge  from  my 
hiding  place  to  ascertain  with  my  own  eyes  that 
I  was  safe  from  detection,  and  far  from  the  haunts 
of  men. 

**  At  length,  overcome  with  &tigue,  I  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  and  for  some  hours  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  were  aUke  forgotten. 
A  pale  light  was  gleaming  through  .the  rifted 
bark  of  the  excavated  tree  when  I  awoke.  It 
shone  on  my  hands  and  garments,  and  edged  the 
dark  leaves  of  the  ivy  that  shaded  the  aperture 
through  which  I  had  crept,  with  silver.  A  mys- 
terious awe  filled  my  breast  the  deep  silence 
that  brooded  over  the  woodland  solitude,  wSs 
only  broken  by  the  hoarse  sighing  of  the  night 
breeze  in  the  tops  of  the  lofty  pines,  and  the  oc- 
casional hooting  of  an  owl  in  the  branches  above 
me.  While  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds 
oi  my  hiding  place,  these  sounds  appeared  very 
terrible,  because  they  were  new  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  comprehend  their  meaning.  At  length 
I  ventured  to  lift  up  a  branch  of  the  ivy  and  peep 
out ;  the  experiment  was  followed  by  an  excla- 
mation of  delight  which  involuntarily  burst  from 
my  lips.  The  echoes  of  the  wood  caught  up  the 
sound,  and  again  I  shrank  back  into'my  den. 

"  Intense  curiosity  once  more  urged  me  to  look 
forth  upon  the  wondrous  scene.  Above  me  shone 
the  clear  blue  heavens,  studded  vrith  stars,  and 
supreme  in  beauty ;  the  full  moon  enthroned  in 
cloudless  splendor,  illuminated  with  her  beams 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  checked*  the 
ground  with  a  trellis  work  of  living  light  The 
dews  had  fallen  copiously,  and  myriads  of  dia- 
monds glittered  on  the  grass.  The  calm  repose 
of  nature  banished  my  fears  and  I  stepped  forth 
into  the  shadowy  dell,  and  gazed  around  me  widi 
awe  and  admiration.  I  saw  glowworms  in  the 
grass,  and  I  thought  they  were  earthly  stars.  I 
bent  over  them  and  saw  them  move,  and  my 
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wonder  increased,  and  I  drew  back,  fearful  lest 
the  sound  of  my  footsteps  should  make  them  va- 
nish.   At  that  moment  I  remembered  that  I  had 
&Ilen  asleep  without  saying  my  prayers,  and  I 
knelt  down  upon  the  dewy  sod  and  poured  out  my 
soul  in  devotion.      My  young  heart  was  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Being  who  had 
created  all  these  wonders.     As  I  concluded  my 
simile  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace,  two  night> 
ingales,  from  the  centre  of  a  thorn  in  full  blossom, 
awoke  the  lonely  echoes  of  the  place  with  their 
enchanting  minstrelsy.    I  held  my  breath  and 
listened  to  their  dulcet  notes  with  eyes  overflow- 
ing with  teai^  and  for  a  moment  fiuicied  that  my 
prayers  were  answered  by  the  voices  of  angels. 
I  stole  back  into  the  hollow  tree,  and  overcome 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  again  sank  into  profound 
sleep,  nor  did  I  awake  till  the  sun  had  risen,  and 
the  chorus  of  a  thousand  birds,  the  humming  of 
bees,  and  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  balm-laden 
breexe,  sighing  over  beds  of  dewy  flowers,  dis- 
pelled my  slumbers.    Were  I  to  live  to  reckon  a 
hundred  years,  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  morn- 
ing that  I  awoke  with  nature,  and  looked  once 
more  upon  the  beautiful  face  of  creation,  which 
only  grows  old  to  be  again  renewed  with  ten- 
fold splendor,  and  to  enjoy  an  annual  spring.    I 
sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  and  Ix^n 
to  revolve  over  in  my  own  mind  how  I  should  pro- 
cure food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature;  a 
draught  of  water  from  a  clear  rill  hard  by,  had, 
in  some  degree,  ^ypeased  my  appetite;  but  I  was 
still  very  hungry.    I  wished  to  live  in  the  wood 
for  ever;  but  I  could  not  live  without  provisions, 
and,  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  men  who  dwell 
above  ground,  I  knew  not  how  to  obtain  what  I 
wtfnted.    My  reveries  were  dispersed  by  some 
one  singing  in  a  loud  manly  voice,  the  following 
song: 

"  *  Welcome  to  the  woodland  abade^ 
Welcome  to  our  mountatof  dear ; 

Dreams  of  earthly  grandeur  fiide, 

Content  and  peace  are  smiling  here. 

«■  «Tis  ours  to  bail  the  sun's  first  glance, 
"Tis  oars  to  wake  the  gladaome  song, 

'Tts  ours  to  lead  the  moonlight  dance, 
And  driTe'the  langhing  hours  along, 

**  *  Natmre's  melody  is  ours, 

Gushing  forth  from  vale  and  grore, 

H^ypy  in  our  woodland  bowers, 
Happy  in  our  homes  of  love.' 

**  The  words  still  vibrated  on  my  ears,  when  a 
tall  muscular  man,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  and 
a  hatchet  across  his  ahoulder,  emerged  from 
amoag  the  trees,  followed  by  a  buff  terrier,  which, 
on  p«xoeiving  me,  set  tkp  a  hideous  barking.  The 
woodinan  called  off  the  noisy  cur,  and  demanded 


;  who  I  was,  and  what  bnsiiiess  I  had  there  ?  I 
answered  *that  I  was  an  orphan  boy,  who  had 
just  lost  my  parents;  that  I  had  no  home,  that  I 
had  passed  the  night  in  the  woods,  and  was  very 
hungry.* 

<•  <  Humph !'  said  the  woodman,  *  I  presume  that 
you  are  the  youngster  that  ran  away  from  the 
miners,  yesterday,  and  about  whom  they  raised 
such  a  hue-and-cry.' 

*'  At  these  words  I  trembled  exceedingly. 

**  *  Kay,  do  not  be  frightened/ returned  the  wood- 
man; *  I  suppose  you  preferred  living  upon  the 
;  earth  instead  of  beneath  it;  I  do  not  blame  you ; 
but  come  sit  down  by  me,  and  I  will  share  with 
you  my  breakfiist,  if  you  will  be  a  good  boy  and  tell 
me  how  it  all  happened,  and  what  induced  you  to 
run  away  ?* 

**  I  thankfully  accepted  his  offer;  and  while  we 
were  discussing  the  contents  of  his  basket,  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  whole  adventure^  and  my  rea- 
sons for  not  wishing  to  go  back 'to  the  mine. 
After  indulging  in  hearty  laugh,  he  said : 

**  *  Do  you  think  you  could  be  contented  to  live 
in  this  wood  and  earn  a  living  by  picking  up  chips  ?' 

**  I  eagerly  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  •  Your  uncle  Cornish,'  he  said,  *  is  at  my  cot- 
tage. Nay.  don't  turn  so  pale,  Mr.  Bunaway,  I 
am  a  bit  of  a  relation  as  well  as  he,  and  I  will 
prove  it  to  you*  I  married  old  Gregory  Tre- 
mene's  daughter,  that  was  sister  to  your  father, 
that's  dead  and  gone * 

«*  *  Then  you  are  my  unde,'  I  cried,  eagerly 
interrupting  him.  He  nodded  assent,  and  telling 
me  that  he  hoped  I  should  prove  a  more  dutiful 
nephew  to  him  than  I  had  to  uncle  Cornish,  bade 
me  follow  him  home. 

**  At  the  cottage  I  was  met  by  my  mother's 
brother,  who  severetf  reprimanded  me  for  my 
flight,  but  Matthe^  Woodthom  made  my  peace 
with  my  angry  guardian,  and  after  a  long  confe- 
rence on  the  subject,  the  latter  agreed  that  I 
should  remain,  with  my  new  uncle,  and  learn  his 
trade,  instead  of  returning  to  the  mine. 

**  It  pleased  God,  my  dear  boy,  to  give  me  fa- 
vour in  my  master's  eyes,  and  to  prosper  the 
work  of  my  hands.  When  I  arrived  at  man's 
estate  I  married  his  only  daughter,  and  at  his 
death  he  left  me  his  business,  and  ^  hun- 
dred broad  pieces  of  gold,  which  was  a  laige  sum 
for  apoor  man  to  possess  in  those  days. 

**  Shortly  after  my  Ikther-in-law's  death,  I  was 
recommended  to  my  Lord  P.  as  a  very  clever 
woodsman,  and  left  my  iative  place,  and  came 
into  Westmoreland.  I  have  resided  in  this  cot- 
tage ever  sinoe.  The  loss  of  my  wife  and  son 
were  the  severest  trials  that  I  have  known;  but 
yon,  my  dear  Lewellen,  are  still  spared  to  me, 
and  the  pension  I  receive  from  my  noble  master, 
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has  enabled  me  to  give  you  a  good  education, 
and  to  pass  the  residue  of  my  days  in  peace.'* 

The  dd  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
oontinued: 

"You  were  surprised,  my  dear  boy,  that  I 
shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  tiiese  pretty  fimren; 
but  the  return  of  this  day,  and  the  sight  of  spring 
flowers,  never  fails  to  recall  to  my  mind  the 
events  of  that  memorable  first  of  May,  and  I 
lift  up  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  that  good  and 
gracious  God,  who  took  me  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  mine,  and  has  sustained  me  through  a  long 
life,  with  so  many  undeserved  blessings.  WhUe 
X  was  young  and  strong,  I  yearly  visited  my 
friends  in  the  mine,  the  grave  of  my  parents, 
and  the  old  oak  in  the  wood,  which  sheltered  me 
during  that  eventful  night.  But  the  oak  and  its 
ivy  screen  are  no  longer  in  existence;  my  friends 
and  relations  are  dead;  and  the  com  springs  in 
the  fields  where  the  forest  once  stood.  I  myself 
am  bowed  down  with  age,  and  in  a  few  brief 
months  or  days,  my  little  grandson  shall  seek 
me,  and,  like  the  old  oak  which  I  once  viewed 
with  such  feelings  of  gratitude  and  veneration,  I 
too  shall  cease  to  be.*' 


THE  LITTLE  WOMAN  AND  HER  BABY. 

BOZ  OV  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

On  the  fourth  night  after  leaving  LouisviHe,  we 
reached  St  .Louis,  and  here  I  witnessed  the  oon- 
olusion  of  an  incident,  trifling  enough  in  itself 
but  very  pleasant  to  see,  which  had  interested 
me  during  the  whole  journey. 

There  was  a  little  woman  on  boc^d,  with  a  little 
baby;  and  woman  and  chiWI  were«heerful, good- 
looking,  bright-eyed,  and  faii^  see.  The  little 
woman  had  been  passing  a  long  tiine  with  her 
sick  mother  in  New  York,  and  had  lef^  her  home 
in  St.  Louis,  in  that  condition  in  jrhich  ladies 
who  truly  love  their  lords,  demre  to  be.  The  baby 
was  bom  in  her  mother's  house;  and  she  had  not 
seen  her  husband,  (to  whom  she  was  now  return- 
ing,) for  twelve  months;  having  left  him  a  month 
or  two  after  marriage. 

Well,  %o  be  sure  there  never  was  a  little  woman 
so  full  of  hope,  and  tendemess,  and  love,  aa  this 
little  woman  was:  and  all  dur  long  she  wondered 
whether  "He**  would  be  araie  wharf;  and  whe- 
ther **  He*'  had  golUmr  letter;  and  whether,  if 
she  sent  the  baby  asfaoMy  somebody  else,  '*  He,*' 
meeting  it  in  the  street,  would  know  it;  which, 
seeing  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  it,  was 
not  very^  likely  in  the  obstraet,  but  was  proboUer 
enongk  to  the  young  moOier.  She  was  such  an 
artkss  Utile  oKatnsn;  and  ««§  in  Mnii  a  snrniy. 


beaming,  hopeful  state;  and  let  out  all  this  mat- 
ter, clinging  close  about  her  heart,  so  freely,  that 
all  the  other  lady  passengers  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  it  as  much  as  she;  and  the  captain,  who 
heard  all  about  it  from  his  wife,  was  wondrona 
sly,  I  promise  you;  inquiring  every  time  we  met 
at  table,  as  in  forgetfulness,  whether  she  expect- 
ed any  body  to  meet  her  at  St  Louis,  and  whe- 
ther she  would  want  to  go  ashore  the  night  we 
reached  it,  (but  he  supposed  she  wouldn't,)  and 
cutting  many  other  dry  jokes  of  that  nature. 

There  was  one  little  weasen,  dried  apple-faced 
old  womais  who  took  occasion  to  doubt  the  con- 
stancy of  husbands  in  such  circumstances  of 
bereavement;  and  there  vros  another  lady  (with  a 
lap  dog)  old  enough  to  moralise  on  the  lightness 
of  human  affections,  and  yet  not  so  old  that  she 
could  help  nursing  the  baby,  now  and  then,  or 
laughing  with  the  rest,  when  the  little  woman 
called  it  by  its  father's  name,  and  asked  it  all 
manner  of  fantastic  questions  concerning  him  in 
the  joy  of  her  heart 

It  was  something  of  a  blow  to  the  little  woman 
that  when  we  were  vrithin  twenty  miles  of  our 
destination,  it  became  clearly  necessary  to  put 
the  baby  to  bed.  But  she  got  ofver  it  with  the 
same  good  humor;  tied  a  handkerchief  round  her 
head;  and  came  out  into  the  gallery  with  the  rest 
Then,  snch  an  eraele  as  she  became  in  reference 
to  the  localities !  and  such  facetiousness  as  wbs  dis- 
played by  the  married  ladies!  and  such  sympathy 
as  was  shown  by  the  single  ones!  and  such  peala 
of  laughter  as  the  little  woman  herself  (who 
vvodd  just  as  soon  have  cried)  greeted  every  jest 
with! 

At  last  there  were  the  lights  of  St  Lotus;  and 
here  was  the  wharf,  and  those  were  the  steps; 
and  the  little  woman  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  laughing  (or  seeming  to  laugh)  more 
than  ever,  ran  into  her  own  eabin,  and  shut- her- 
self up.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  charming 
inconsistency  of  such  excitement,  she  stopped  her 
ears,  lest  she  should  hear  "  Ifim**  asking  for  her: 
but  I  did  not  see  her  do  it. 

Then,  a  great  crowd  of  people  rushed  on  board, 

ihou^  the  boat  was  not  yet  made  fast,  but  was 

wandering  about,  among  the  other  boats,  to  find 

a  landing  place:  and  every  body  looked  for  the 

husband:  and  nobody  saw  him:  when,  in  the  midst 

of  us  all — ^Heaven  knows  how  she  ever  got  there 

— ^there  was  the  little  woman  clinging  with  both 

arms  tight  round  the  neck  of  a  fine,  good-looki]^ 

j  sturdy  young  fellow  I  and  in  a  moment  after- 

<  wards,  there  she  was  again,  actually  c]ap{nng 

j  her  little  hands  for  joy,  as  she  dragged  him 

\  through  the  small  door  of  her  small  cabin,  to 

i  look  at  the  btby  as  he  lay  asleep. 
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"  Lo  strmrio  el  j^nmde  soemplo 
Ch4  fee*  I'ArUa  eolorata  In  rono." 

**  The*  combit  nd  th«  eanuge  dlr«  that  stsin'd 
The-  Arhfai'*  ttream  with  hm  inoaraAdin*.* 


In  the  year  1076,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Cid,  that  hero  of  the  Spaniards,  subdued  to  Al- 
I^oQso  VL  the  kingdom  of  Castllle,  and  that  tbo 
Norman  conqueror  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
hitherto  Saxon  England,  deadly  quarrels  arose 
between  the  Imperial  and  Papal  potentates: — 
and  this  was  their  origin. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  had  breathed  upon  Italy ; 
the  adventurous  mariners  who  inhabited  the  sea- 
coasts  had  inhaled  its  first  draught;  Yenioe,  Gre- 
noa,  Fisa,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Amalfl,  had  all  formed 
themselves  into  independent  republics,  whilst  the 
territories  further  inland  still  continued  to  obey 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Even  the  **  inherit- 
ance of  St  Peter"  itself,  without  directly  submit- 
ting to  the  Empire,  recognised  its  feudal  supre- 
macy, by  permitting  the  nomination  of  the  Popes 
to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor^  for  their  confir- 
mation; but  already  in  one  instance,  the  Milanese 
Alexander  IL  had  assumed  the  tiara  without  the 
Imperial  sanction,  when  in  the  year  1073  the 
monk  Hildebrand  was  called  to  the  pontifical 
chair  and  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  Vn.(') 

The  new  pope,  in  whom  was  personified  the 
democracy  of  the  middle  ages,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessor,  Alexander ;  and  stiU 
farther,  in  1076  he  published  a  decretal  in  which 
he  forbade  his  successes  to  submit  their  nomi- 
nation  for  the  approval  of  the  temporal  power; — 
from  that  time  the  Pontifical  chair  was  raised  to 
a  level  with  the  Imperial  throne. 

Henry  IV.,  however,  was  no  more  of  a  char- 
acter to  renounce  his  claims  than  Gregory  YII. 
was  of  a  spirit  to  submit  to  them.  He  replied  to 
the  decretal  by  a  denunciatory  rescript,  and  an 
arrived  at  Borne  to  order,  in  his  | 
,  the  sovermgn  pontiff  to  lay  aside  bis  tlari, 
and  the  eardinabtb  repair  to  his  court,  there  to 


form  themselves  into  a  college  and  nonfiinate  an- 
other pope.  Gregory's  answer  was  the  excom-' 
munication  of  the  emperor.  At  the  news  of  this 
!  measure,  the  Princes  o^  Germany  assembled  at 
Terbourg,  orTribur;  and  as  the  emperor,  blinded 
by  his  anger,  had  evidently  exceeded  his  rights, 
which  extended  only  to  investiture,  and  not  to 
nomination,  they  threatened,  in  virtue  of  the 
same  power  which  had  elected  him,  to  proceed  to 
his  deposition,  if,  within  the  term  of  twelve 
months,  he  did  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  Holy 
See.  Henry  wag  forced  to  yield.  He  appeared 
as  a  suppliant  on  the  summit  of  those  Alps  which 
he  had  threatened  to  pass  as  a  conqueror,  and  he 
traversed  Italy  barefoot,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
to  request  on  his  knees  that  the  pope  would  give 
him  absolutian  for  his  fault.  Asti,  Milan,  Cre- 
mona, Lodi  and  Pavia  saw  him  pass  in  this  humble 
guise,  and,  strong  i&  his  weakness,  asserting  that 
his  excommunication  relieved  them  from  their 
oaihs  of  fidelity,  they  followed  the  example  of 
their  brethren  of  the  sea-ports,  and  boldly  re- 
nounced their  allegiance.  On  his  part,  the 
emperor,  faring  to  irritate  his  priestly  adversa- 
ry, did  not  even  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  nay,  on  the  eoKtrary,  immediately  ra- 
tified their  liberty;  a  ratification  wth  which, 
strictly  speaking,  they  might  as  readily  have  dis- 
pensed, as  the  pope  did  with  the  ceremony  of 
investiture.  ^ 

From  this  struggle  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  between  the  jpe^le  and  the  feud- ' 
al  system,  ai^Be  the  facnotis  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Gfaibelines.  The  partisans  of  the  emperor 
were  called  Ghibelioes,  from  the  Castle  of  Wai- 
blesga,  or  CKieibelinga,  among  the  mountains  of 
Hclrtfeld,  the  anoieht  seat  of  the  family  of  Ho- 
henitMffen,  who  thdn  filled  the  throng;  theap- 
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pellation  of  Guelphs,  again,  was  first  girea  to 
their  opponents  as  being  the  family  name  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  most  pdwerful  rival  of  the 
reigning  family.  Though  these  names  had  both 
their  origin  in  Germany,(^)  they  soon  came  to  be 
exclusively  applied  to  the  parties  of  the  p(^  and 
emperor  in  Italy. 

During  .the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  was  related  to 
tho  principal  families  of  both  parties,  their  ani- 
mosities were  suffered  to  sink  to  rest,  but  their 
bitterness  could  not  long  be  repressed,  and  they 
were  soon  in  as  fierce  opposition  to  each  other  as  I 
ever.    For  a  century  and  a  half  the  contest  con-  ' 
tinned  with  varied  succesa  and  with  unabated  \ 
virulence;  and  during  this  peripd  Italy  was  split  | 
up  into  numerous  small  states,  in  each  of  which 
the  partisans  of  the  different  factions  carried  on 
a  sort  of  civil  war.    Besides  the  eleven  republics  ; 
already  mentioned,  many  others  assumed  the 
station  of  independent  states — sueh  as  Florence,  \ 
Verona,  Bologna,  Padua,  Mantua,  &c„  ii^  all 
about  ninety  or  a  hundred.(3) 

The  contest  carried  on  m  the  first-rnam^d  of  j 
these  cities  presents  many  features  of  stirring  inter- 
est, and  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  party  struggles  were  conducted ;  the 
general  features  of  alternate  victory  and  defeat  ! 
apply  almost  universally.  | 

On  the  death  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  Marquis  I 
^  of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1086,  Florence,  the  prin-  ; 
cipal  city  of  his  marquisate,  declared  itself  a  re^  I 
public,  and  its  example  was  quickly  followed  by  ; 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Sienna,  Fistoia  and  i 
Arezzo.    **The  war  of  investitures,"  as  it  was  | 
called,  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  exer- 
cised at  first  but  little  influence  on  the  Florentine 
nobility.    They  were  divided,  it  is  true,  into  two  : 
factions,  but  not,  as  so  many  of  the  Italian  cities 
were,  into  two  hostile  camps.    Each  of  these  par- 
ties looked  upon  the  other  with  more  of  defiance 
than  hatred : — if  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  at  ; 
peace,  they  could  not  at  least  be  considered  at  I 
war,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1215  that  tho  ! 
long-smouldering  ashes  of  watchful  jealousy  burst  ! 
into  flame. 

Amongst  the   Guelph  fqmilies  of  Florence, 
one  of  the  noblest,  richest,  and  most  powerful  ; 
was  that  of  the  Buondelmpnti ;  Buondelmonte  del  ! 
Buondelmonti,  the  head  of  this  family  at  the  period  ; 
we  have  mentioned,  was  Lord  of  Monte  Buono  in 
the  upper  vale  of  the  Amo,  ^d  possessed  besides 
a  superb  palace  in  the  city,  in  the  Piazzo  della 
Trinita.    This  young  chief  bad  afHanced  himself  ] 
to  a  maiden  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Amadei,  a  | 
family  closely  allied  to  the  Uberti  and  Farinata  I 
and  well-known  for  its  Ghibeline  predilections.^)  j 

One  day,  the  young  lord,  on  horseback  and  ' 


richly  apparelled,  was  traversing  the  streets  of 
Florence,  to  visit  his  expectant  bride,  when  a 
casement  opened  as  he  passed,  and  he  heard 
himself  called  by  nam^,  ^e  turned,  but  see- 
ing that  she  who  addressed  him  was  veiled,  rode 
on.  The  lady  called  him  a  second  time,  and 
raising  her  veil,  Buondelmonte  recognised  her  as 
a  noble  widow  of  the  Guelph  house  of  the  Donati; 
he  checked  his  horse  and  courteously  requested 
to  know  her  commands, 

^*I  have  onl}',  my  Lord  Buondelmonte,"  she 
answered  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  **  to  felicitate  thee 
on  thine  approaching  nuptials.  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  depth  of  that  passion  which  leads  thee 
to  ally  thyself  to  a  house  so  much  beneath  thine 
own,  in  wealth,  in  power  and  in  illustrious  des- 
cent Or  is  it  that  some  progenitor  of  the  Ama- 
dei has  rendered  signal  service  to  some  ancestor 
of  the  Buondelmonti,  and  that  the  Lord  of  Monte- 
Buono  is  now  discharging  the  debt  of  his  &- 
mily?" 

"You  wrong  me,  noble  lady,"  replied  Buon-> 
delmonte;  *^if  any  difference  of  rank  does  exist 
between  our  families,  it  is  effaced,  not  by  grati- 
tudc,  but  by  love." 

"  Your  pardon,  my  lord  count,"  continued  the 
Lady  Gualdrada ;  "  to  me  it  seems  that  Guelph 
alone  should  espouse  Guelph,  and  leave  the  Ghibe- 
lines  to  mate  among  themselves;  that  the  noblest 
alone  ought  to  wed  the  richest — ^the  richest  the 
most  noble,  and  the  fairest  of  ladies  is  alone  a  fit- 
ting bride  for  such  a  lord  as  thee." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  cavalier ;  "  but 
as  ygt  I  have  seen  no  figure  so  divinely  moulded 
— no  face  so  lovely — no  expression  so  enchanting 
as  those  of  my  Lucretia,  save  in  the  mirror  I 
brought  her  from  Venice." 

"You  have  sought  with  but  indifferent  zeal, 
my  lord,  or  you  have  tired  too  soon  of  your  search. 
Florence  would  soon  lose  her  designation  of  the 
*  City  of  Flowers,'  could  she  produce  no  lovelier 
rose  than  that  which  thou  hast  chosen." 

"  Florence  has  few  gardens,  noble  dame^  which 
I  have  not  explored;  few  flowers  whose  colours  I 
have  not  admired,  or  whose  porfmine  I  have  not 
inhaled;  none  but  the  humble  daisy  or  \iolet,  hid 
in  the  herbage,  can  have  escaped  my  search." 

"  You  foiget,  sir  count,  the  budding  lily,  which 
grows  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  and  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  overhanging  willow;  bathing  its 
stem  in  the  brook  to  preserve  its  beauty,  and 
guarding  its  innocence  by  hiding  in  the  shade." 

"  Can  the  Signora  Gualdrada  show  me  any 
such  in  the  garden  of  the  Donati  Palace?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  if  my  Lord  Buondelmonte  would 
deign  to  honour  me  with  a  visit." 

The  count  threw  his  bridle  into  the  hands  of 
his  page,  and  darted  into  the  ope;i  portala  of  the 
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mansion.  The  Lady  Gualdrada  awuted  him  at 
the  summit  of  the  staircase,  and  guided  him  by 
darkened  corridors  to  a  retired  chamber;  she 
opened  the  door,  raised  the  interior  tapestry,  and 
the  cavalier  beheld  a  young  lady  asleep  on  an 
alcoTed  couch.  Bnondelmonte  was  struck  with 
admiration — ^no&ing  so  fair,  so  pure,  had  ever 
been  presented  to  his  sight.  He  beheld  one  of 
those  finely  chiselled  countenances,  surrounded 
by  a  profusion  of  light  auburn  tresses,  so  rare  in 
Italy  that  Raphael  has  taken  them  as  the  proto- 
type of  his  Madonnas ;  a  complexion  as  fair  and 
clear  as  if  it  had  bloomed  under  the  eun  of  the 
north;  a  form  so  ligKt  and  etherial,  that  Buondel- 
monte  almost  feared  to  breathe,  lest  this  fairy- 
like being,  awaking,  might  spurn  this  lower 
aphere  and  vanish  from  his  sight.  The  Signora 
Gaaldrada  let  fall  the  curtain — the  count  made  a 
motion  to  retain  it,  but  she  arrested  his  hand. 

'^  Behold  the  bride  that  I  had  kept  for  thee 
pare  and  secluded,^  she  said  ;  "  but  thou  hast 
foiled  my  purpose,  Bnondelmonte;  thou  hast  pre- 
sented thy  hand  to  another.  It  is  well;  go  and  be 
happy r 

The  Lord  of  Monte-Buono  remained  silent  and 
motionless. 

**Whatr  continued  La  Gualdrada,  in  a  tone 
of  irony;  '*forgettest  thou  that  the  fair  Lucretia 
awaits  thy  coming?    Farewell,  ray  lord !" 

*'  Stay  and  hear  me  !'*  exclaimed  Bnondel- 
monte, seizing  her  hand^  '*  were  I  to  renounce 
this  alliance,  to  break  the  engagements  I  have 
assumed,  and  offer  to  espouse  thy  daughter — 
wouldst  thou  bestow  on  me  that  precious  gift  ?*' 

**  Where  would  be  the  mother  so  vain;  so 
proud,  or  so  fbolish,  as  to  refuse  the  alliance  of 
the  Lord  of  Monte-Buono?" 

Bnondelmonte  raised  the  tapestry,  knelt  beside 
the  couch  of  the  fair  sleeper,  whose  hand  he 
sdzed,  and  as  the  startled  maiden  opened  her 
eyes,  addressed  her  in  impassioned  tones. 

"  Wake  thee*  my  lovely  bride !  Shed  on  thy 
fatare  spouse  the  radiance  of  these  lustrous  eyes 
of  thine.  And  do  thou^  my  mother,  send  for  the 
priest,  whilst  I  bind  round  the  brow  of  thy  beau- 
teous daughter  the  nuptial  wreath  of  orange- 
flowers." 

That  same  evening  Giovanni  Bnondelmonte,  of 
Monte-Bnono,  espoused  Luisa  Gualdrada,  of  the 
house  of  the  Ponati.('^) 

On  the  following  day,  the  report  of  this  mar- 
riage spread  abroad.  The  Amadei  could  not  at 
first  give  credence  to  this  outrage  on  their  honour, 
but  proofs  accumulated  till  doubt  was  no  longer 
possible.  Ihey  then  called  together  their  kins- 
men, the  Uberti,  the  FifStuiti,  the  Lomberti,  and 
the  Guadalandi,^  and  hud  before  them  the  cause 
of  their  assembly.     Mosca  di  Lamberti^  at  the 


recital  of  the  common  insult,  exclaimed  with  all 
the  energy  and  laconicism  of  revenge,  "  Cosa 
fatta  capo  haf'  "  Every  beginning  has  an  end."(*) 
All  present  re-echoed  the  cry,  and  the  doom  of 
Bnondelmonte  was  sealed. 

On  the  morning  of  Easter-day  following,  the 
Lord  Bnondelmonte  had  crossed  the  Old  Bridge 
and  was  riding  along  the  side  of  the  river  Amo, 
when  several  cavaliers,  on  horseback  like  himself, 
issued  from  the  Strada  della  Trinita  and  advanced 
to  meet  him.  He  recognised  them  as  of  the  party 
of  the  Amadei ;  but,  trusting  either  to  their  ho- 
hour  or  to  his  own  courage,  proceeded  on  without 
showing  any  signs  of  distrust,  and  on  coming 
near,  saluted  them  with  courtesy.  Then  Scha- 
«etto  degrUberti  withdrew  from  the  cloak  in 
which  it  had  been  enveloped,  his  right  hand, 
armed  with  a  battle-axe,  and  at  one  blow  dashed 
Bnondelmonte  from  his  horse,  while  at  the  same 
instant  Addo  d*Arighi,  dismounting,  plunged  His 
dagger  in  his  bosom.  The  count  dragged  himself 
to  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Mars,(7)  and  there 
expired. 

The  noise  of  this  assassination  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  city.  All  the  kinsmen  of  Buon- 
delmonteajsembled  at  the  house  of  mourning  and 
having  yoked  a  car,  placed  on  it,  in  an  open  bier, 
the  dead  body  of  the  victim.  His  young  widow, 
seated  beside  the  coffin,  supported  the  shattered 
head  of  her  husband,  and  the  procession  set  out, 
preceded  by  the  aged  father  of  Buondelmonte, 
who  from  time  to  time,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  grief 
and  passion^  gave  utterance  to  cries  bf  vengeance. 
The  sight  of  the  blood-stained  corpse,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lovely  widow,  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears  and  her  hair  hanging  dishevelled  down  her 
shoulders — ^the  mournful  cries  of  the  grey-haired 
fath«*,  preceding  the  bier  of  that  son  who  ought 
to  have  followed  hU — excited  the  souls  of  the 
citisens,  and  each  family  ranged  themselves 
according  to  their  opinions,  their  relationship  or 
their  alliance.'  Forty-two  houses  of  the  first 
rank  avowed  themselves  Guelphs,  and  took  the 
side  of  the  Buondclmonti;  twenty-four  declared 
themselves  Ghibelines,  and  recognised  the  Uberti 
as  their  leaders.  Each  assembled  their  retainers, 
fortified  their  palaces  and  built  new  towers ;  and 
during  thirty-three  years,  civil  war  raged  without 
intenxrission  within  the  walls  of  Florence. 

At  length,  the  Ghibelines,  despairing  of  sue* 
cess,  if  confined  to  their  own  resources,  made 
application  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  them  six- 
teen hundred  German  cavahry.  This  troop  was 
introduced  within  the  walls  by  one  of  the  gates 
held  by  the  Ghibeline  party,  and  on  the  night  of 
Candlemas  1248,  the  Guelphs  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  city.  The  conquerors,  now  masters 
of  the  city,  delivered  themselves  up  to  those  ex- 
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cesses  w)uch  tond  so  mncli  to  perpetiiate  civil 
wars;  thirtj-six  palaces  were  dismantled,  and 
the  towers  belonging  to  the  expelled,  party  were 
^U  demolished. 

The  party  of  the  emperor  triumphed  through- 
out Tuscany,  and  the  Guelphs  remained  in  exile 
till  125 1.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11. 
which  took  place  in  this  year,  produced  a  reaction; 
the  Guelphs  were  readied,  and  the  people  re- 
covered pmrt  of  the  influence  which  they  had 
lost 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  an  order  for  the  des- 
truction of  all  private  fortresses,  behind  which 
the  possessors  had  so  often  braved  the  laws }  an- 
other reguladon  enjoined  the  nobles  to  lower  the 
fortifications  of  their  palaces,  and  the  materials 
resulting  from  this  demolition  served  to  raise  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
fortified  on  the  side  next  the  Amo.  And  further, 
in  1252,  the  people,  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
liberty  to  Florence,  caused  to  be  struck,  of  .the 
finest  and  purest  gold*  those  pieces  of  money 
which  have  received  the  name  of  Florins,  and 
which  for  six  hundred  years  have  retained  the 
same  inscription«  the  same  weight  and  the  same 
name,  without  any  of  the  revolutions  which  fol- 
lowed that  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  having 
dared  to  change  its  popular  innpress  or  alter  its 
republican  standard. 

The  Guelphs,  more  generous  and  more  oonfid- 
ing  than  their  opponents,  had  permitted  the  Ghi- 
belines  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  of  this  indul- 
gence they  took  advantage  to  set  on  foot  a  plot 
for  the  recovery  of  their  influence,  which,  howe- 
ver, was  discovered.  The  authorities  command- 
ed them  to  appear  before  them,  and  defend  their 
conduct;  but  they  drove  off  the  archers  of  the 
city,  who  brought  Uie  order,  with  arrows  and 
other  misales.  The  people  immediately  rose  in 
arms,  attacked  the  GhibeliQp  families  in  their 
mansions,  and  laid  siege  to  their  palaces  and  for 
tresses.  In  two  days  all  was  over:  SchadEetto 
degVUberti  (the  murder^  of  Buondelmonte)  fell 
sword  in  hand;  Guido  degrUberti  and  Fietro 
Infangi^ti  were  beheaded  in  the  market  place; 
and  those  who  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Guelphs 
or  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  left  the  cit}',  head- 
ed by  Farinata  degrUberti,  and  sought  from  the 
citizens  of  Sienna,  an  asylum,  which  was  readily 
granted  them.  Farinata  degrUberti  was  one  of 
those  men  who  aire  bom  with  an  arm  of  iron, 
and  a  heart  of  steel— whose  eyes  open  in  a  sieged 
city  and  close  on  a  battle  plain — plants  watered 
with  gore,  and  bearing  sangiane  fruit  and  flower. 

The  death  of  Frederic  having  deprived  them 
of  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  Qhibel  ws,  which 
was  to  soek  succour  from  the  emperor,  ihfij  sent 
deputies  to  Manfred,  King  of  the  Two  Sicaliety 


who  promised  them  a  troop  of  one  hundred  man. 
The  ambassadors  were  about  indignantly  to  re- 
fuse this  paltry  offer,  which  they  looked  on  as  a 
mockery;  but  Farinata  wrote  to  them: — "By 
all  means  accept  of  jt;  the  important  point  is  to 
have  the  banner  of  Manfred  placed  amidst  our 
own;  once  there,  I  shall  take  care  that  he  must 
soon  send  us  strong  reinforcements,  to  support 
its  honour." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Guelphs  had  pursued  the 
Ghibelines  to  Sienna,  and  pitched  their  camp  op- 
posite the  Camoglia  gate,  afterwards  celebrated 
by  Alfieri  in  his  8onnets.(*)  Some  trifling  skir- 
mishes took  plase,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  hun- 
dred Germans,  Farinata  ordered  a  bold  sortie — 
distributed  to  Manfred's  auxiliaries  the  most  ge- 
nerous wines  of  Tuscany,  aqd  kept  them  carous- 
ing till  he  saw  the  battle  fairly  commenced  under 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Then,  under  the  pretext 
of  assisting  a  hard-pressed  body  of  Ghibdines, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  these  Germans, 
and  led  them  to  so  furious  a  charge  that  he  and 
his  hundred  men  soon  found  themselves  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  auxiliaries  fought 
with  the  reckless  courage  of  de^air;  but  the 
odds  were  too  overwhelming  to  be  successfully 
resisted,  and  they  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  Fa- 
rinata alone,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  cut  his 
way  through  the  party  that  hemmed  him  in,  and 
rejoined  his  friends,  covered  with  the  blood  of  his 
enemies,  weary  with  slaughter,  and  yet  without 
a  wound: — so  true  is  it  that  "Fortune  favours 
the  brave." 

His  object  was  fully  attained.  Each  gaping 
wound  in  the  dead  bodies  of  Manfred's  soldiers 
incited  him  to  vengeance;  the  royal  standard, 
taken  in  the  fight,  had  been  sent  to  Florenoe, 
where  it  was  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  populace.  This  was  an  affront 
to  the  House  of  Swabia — a  stain  on  the  imperial 
escutcheon :  a  complete  victory  alone  could  avenge 
the  one  and  wipe  out  the  other.  Farinata 
degl'Uberti  sent  to  the  king  a  detail  of  the  battle 
and  subsequent  events;  Manfred  replied  bysend-> 
ing  him  two  thousand  men-at-arms. 

Farinata  now  doffed  the  lion's  hide,  and  as- 
sumed that  of  the  fox.  He  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived a  deadly  affront  from  the  Ghibelines,  and 
wrote  to  the  Anziani  or  Ancient8,(9) — the  chlsf 
magistrates  of  Florence—offering  a  conference 
at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city.  Twelve 
of  the  Florentines  repaired  to  the  place  appoint* 
ed,  where  they  were  met  by  Farinata  alone.  He 
offered,  if  they  would  send  a  large  force  againal 
Sienna,  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  gate  of  Saa 
Vito,  of  which  he  had  charge*  The  Guelph 
leaders  could  do  nothing  without  tha  ooMent  of 
|he  people;  they  thentoe  re-entered  the  dty« 
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•nd  tmambled  the  Coancil,  wMle  Farinata  re- 
turned to  fiieiiiuu 

The  assembly  was  stormy  and  tumultuous; 
the  majority  were  for  taking  advantage  at  once 
of  Uberti's  proposal;  but  some  more  clear-sight- 
ed, maintained  that  nought  but  falsehood  and 
treachery  was  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hands.  The 
Anriani,  who  had  conducted  the  negociation, 
and  to  whom  would  accrue  the  honour  of  suc- 
oeoi,  supported  it  with  all  their  power,  and  were 
sirengthened  by  the  voioe  of  the  people.  Count 
Gmdo  Onerra  and  Teghiano  d*  Aldobrandini  at- 
tempted in  rain  to  stem  the  torrent — ^the  people 
would  not  listen  to  them.  Then  Cece  degli  Gue* 
xardini,  well  known  for  his  sagacity  and  patriot- 
ism, rose,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
heaid,  bat  was  ordered  by  the  Anziani  to  keep 
silence;  still  persisting,  the  magistrates  mulcted 
him  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  florins,  which  he 
consented  to  pay,  if  at  that  price  he  might  obtain 
liberty  of  speech.  As  a  punishment  for  his  con- 
tuTiiaey,  the  fine  was  doubled,  and  Guerardini  in 
like  manner  aoc^kted  this,  saying  that  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  good  advice  to  the  commonwealth 
could  never  be  bovgfat  too  dear.  In  short,  the 
fine  was  raised  to  fonr  hundred  florins  without 
silencing  bin. 

This  devotion,  which  was  mistaken,  as  it  too 
oftea  is,  for  obstinaey,  provoked  the  Assembly; 
the  pain  of  death  was  proposed  and  adopted 
against  any  one  who  should  thus  dare  to  oppose 
the  wiH  of  the  people.  When  this  decree  was 
awimmced  to  Guerardini,  he  listened  calmly, 
then,  rising  for  the  last  time : 

*«  Get  ready  the  scaffold,"  he  exokimed,  '*  on- 
ly let  me  speak  whilst  the  axe  is  sharpening!" 

Bat  the  Florentines  would  listen  to  nothing; 
he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison,  and  as 
he  was  bow  the  sole  opponent  to  the  measure,  once 
oot  of  the  assembly,  it  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. Florence  sent  for  succour  to  her  allies, 
and  Looea,  Bologna,  iHstoia,  Yolterra  and  San 
Miniata  answered  her  appeal ;  at  the  end  of  ! 
two  months,  the  Guelphs  had  assembled  an  army 
of  three  thposand  horsemen  and  Uiirty  thousand 
foot  soldiers. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  3d  of  September, 
li60,  this  amy  issued  from  the  gates  of  Fio- 
reooe,  and  marched  towards  Sienna.  In  the 
midst  of  a  guard,  chosen  from  the  bravest  sol- 
diers, and  under  the  charge  of  an  aged  veteran, 
Ln^  Tonaquinci,  who  occupied  the  platform, 
sorrannded  by  his  seven  sons,  the  Florentine 
Gsrroocw  rolled  heavily  aloag,(10)  The  bell  at- 
taehed  to  the  oar  had  been  blessed  by  Pope  Mar- 
tin  T<  and  had  Meeived  the  name  of  Martinella. 

On  the  4th  S^tember,  at  day-break,  the  Flo* 
i  ezpedhien  had  readted  Monte  Aperlo,  a 


hill  situated  five  miles  to-the  east  of  Sienna,  from 
which  they  descried,  stretched  out  before  them, 
in  all  its  extent,  the  city  of  which  they  hoped 
soon  to  take  possession.  A  bishop,  almost  blind 
through  age,  mounted  the  platform  of  the  Car* 
roocio,  and  said  mass,  to  which  the  army  listened 
reverently,  with  bended  knee  and  uncovered 
head.  After  the  service,  he  disengaged  the  great 
Standard  of  Florence,  and  committed  it  in  charge 
to  Jacopo  del  Yacca,  of  the  family  of  the  Paazi; 
then  bracing  on  a  coat  of  mail,  and  mounting  a 
steed  held  in  readiness,  he  placed  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  cavalry.  He  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  the  gate  of  San  Yito  opened,  but  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  from  what  the  Florentines  had 
expected.  First  issued  the  German  cavalry  which 
had  been  sent  by  Manfred;  behind  them  came 
that  of  the  Florentine  exiles,  led  by  Farinata; 
and  these  were  followed  by  the  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Sienna,  and  their  vassals — 
in  all  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  Guelphs  saw 
that  they  had  been  deceived;  but  comparing 
their  own  numbers  with  those  of  the  enemy, 
they  marched  boldly  towards  Sienna.  During  a 
momentary  halt,  the  bishop  who  had  oificiated  at 
mass,  and  who,  like  most  men  weakened  in  one 
sense,  exercised  the  others  in  an  increased  de- 
gree, heard  a  distant  sound  in  the  rear.  He  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  cavaliers  to  this,  and  a 
shout  immediately  arose^**  The  enemy  I— the  ene- 
my I"  A  squadron  of  German  cavalry  had  skirted 
Monto-Aperto,  forded  the  river  Ari[)ia,  and  now 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Florentine  array,  while 
the  Siennese  approached  in  front.  Then  Jacopo 
del  Yaoca,  deeming  it  time  to  join  battle,  raised 
high  overhead  the  banner  on  which  was  embla- 
soned  the  golden  lion  of  Florence,  and  shouted 
"Forward,  comrades!" 

But  at  the  same  instant,  Bocca  degrAbbatl, 
whoy  like  many  in  the  expedition,  was  at  heart  a 
Ghibeline,  drew  his  sword,  and  at  one  blow 
struck  down  the  standard  and  the  hand  that 
held  it ;  then  calling  out — **  Ghibelines  to  the 
rescue  I"  three  hundred  nobles  of  the  same  party 
gathered  round  him,  with  whom  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Guelphs,  aad  joined  the  German  ca- 
▼airy. 

All  was  now  confusion  amongst  the  Floren- 
tines; Del  Yaoca  raised  his  mutilated  and  bleed- 
ing stump,  crying  ** Treason!  treason!"  The 
standard  was  left  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and 
each,  seeing  himself  attacked  by  him,  whom,  the 
instant  before,  he  thought  his  brother-in-arms, 
instead  of  looking  to  his  neighbours  for  support, 
feared  still  more  the  swords  of  his  friends  than 
those  of  his  enemies.  The  cry  raised  by  Jacopo 
M  Yacca  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  each 
oavaiier,  forgetting  the  aalbty  of  the  state  in  hi* 
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own  daDger,  drew  ofiT  on  the  side  which  seemed  I  was  c«ii9«!  bj  Farinata  degVUberti,  at  the  head 
to  him  the  least  perilous,  trusting  his  life  to  the  ;  of  the  Florentine  emigrants;— he  had  pursued 
ileetness  of  his  steed,  and  leaving  his  honour  to  i  Iho  cavalry  of  the  Gudphs  until  satlbflod  t]iat 
perish  instead,  on  the  field  of  battle; — ^so  that  <  thej  would  not  retrace  their  steps  towards  the 
of  these  three  hundred  horsemen,  all  of  the  first  >  battle-iield,  like  a  uolf  which  scatters  the  dogs 
nobility,  there  remained  but  thirty-five  brave  l  before  attacking  th»  sheep.  The  old  man,  who 
men,  who  disdained  to  fiy,  and  were  hewn  to  <  overlooked  the  whole  combat,  r«cogn*scd  him  by 
pieces.  l  his  plnme^  bi»  armour,  n:id  still   mure  by  hi« 

The  infantry,  which  was  composed  of  the  peo-  ]  deeds*  Rider  and  steed  ^pppavod  but  «)nt — ihey 
pie  of  Florence  and  the  auxiliaries  from  the  \  seemed  a  monster^  covered  with  the  same  scales} 
neighbouring  states^  made  a  better  stand,  and  v  he  who  fell  under  the  blows  of  tlie  one  was  on 
<lrew  up  around  the  Carroccio;  but,  deprived  of  S  the  instant  trampled  under  foot  by  the  other, 
their  cavalry,  they  coald  not  long  hold  out  ^  All  gave  way  before  them/  The  old  man  gave 
Those  who  remained  on  tlie  battle-field,  were  all,  J  a  signal  to  his  four  sons^  and  Farinata  found  op- 
as  we  have  said»  of  the  commonalty,  armed  al-  \  posed  to  him  a  wall  of  iron;  the  masses  closed 
most  at  random  with  pikes  and  halberds,  and  \  around  them,  and  the  fight  raged  more  despe- 
who  had  nought  to  oppose  to  the  long  lance  and  <  rately  than  ever*  Farinata  was  alone  amidst 
the  two  handed  sword  of  the  cavalry^  but  wooden  ^  these  foot  soldiers,  whom  he  overtopped  by  the 
bucklers  and  buff  jerkins.  On  the  other  side,  <  height  of  his  horse; — he  had  left  the  other  Ghi- 
man  and  horse  bang  both  incased  in  armour,  ea-  \  beline  cavaliers  far  behind  him.  The  old  man 
ally  penetrated  into  these  masses,  sweeping  down  (  could  follow  his  flashing  sword,  which  rose  and 
whole  ranks,  and  yet — animated  by  the  sound  of  >  fell  with  the  regularity  of  a  forge  hammer;  ho 
MartineUa,  whidi  tolled  without  intermission —  |  could  mark  the  death-cry  which  followed  each 
thrice  the  Guelph  legions  re-closed,  repulsing  blow.  Twice  he  thought  he  recognised  the  voice 
ftom  their  bosom  the  cavalry  of  Manfred,  which  \  of  his  sons — still  he  ceased  not  to  sound  the  bell; 
thrice  retired,  hacked  and  bloodstained,  like  a  >  he  only  grasped  more  tightly  the  arm  of  Amolfo. 
blade  from  a  woand.  |      Farinata  at  last  gave  way,  but  he  retired  like" 

At  last,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Siennese,  \  a  hunted  lion,  tearing  and  rending  all  whom  he 
the  Germans  nearly  reached  the  Carroccio.  The  |  found  in  his,  path.  He  directed  his  retreat  to- 
old  man  who  had  charge  of  it  had  sworn,  with  \  wards  the  Florentine  cavalry,  who  charged  to  his 
his  seven  sons,  that  they  would  die  sooner  than  ?  rescud;  while  Tomiiquinci  saw  two  alone  of  hb 
desert  their  post&  During  all  the  combat  these  \  sons  return.  Not  a  tear  escaped  his  eye — nbt  a 
young  men  had  remained  on  the  platform  of  the  \  sound  issued  from  his  lips;  he  only  pressed  Ar- 
Carroocio,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  I  nolfo  convt/lsively  to  his  bosom, 
army  ;  thrice  they  had  seen  the  enemy  arrive  \  Farinata,  the  exiles,  and  the  German  cavalry, 
close  at  hand,  and  thrice  they  had  turned  their  I  had  now  united  their  forces,  and  prepared  for  a 
eyes  impatiently  towards  their  father,  but  a  sign  >  decisive  charge  against  the  Carroccio,  whilst  the 
from  the  old  man  restrained  them.  At  length  \  Siennese  infantry  made  an  attack  on  the  oppo- 
the  death-hour  aiYived  ;  a  fourth  charge  was  I  site  side.  The  onslaught  was  terrible,  and  des- 
made  nearly  up  to  the  Carroccio,  and  Torna-  ]  perate  the  resistance.  Three  thousand  men  on 
qninci  cried  to  hts  sons^  **8trike»  my  children,  \  horsebackt  and  covered  with  mail,  launched  them - 
for  your  country!"  j  selves  into  the  midst  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 

The  young  mtn  leaped  from  the  car,  with  the  foot  soldiers.  They,  penetrated  this  mass  like 
exception  of  one,  whom  the  father  held  back  by  |  some  gigantic  serpent,  of  which  the  sword  of  Fa- 
the  arm:  Amolfo  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  old;  )  rinata  might  represent  the  deadly  sting.  Toma- 
he  was  the  youngest,  and,  consequently,  the  best-  j  quinci  saw  the  monster  roll  steadily  on«  and  gave 
beloved.  The  six  brothers,  who  were  in  full  I  the  signal  to  his  two  sons;  they  dashed  in  front 
knightly  armour,  received  firmly  the  charge  of  \  of  the  enemy,  with  all  the  reserve,  leaving  Ar- 
the  Ghibelines,  and  the  father,  while  with  one  |  nolfo  weeping  with  shame  at  being  again  detain- 
hand  he  held  his  son,  sounded  with  the  other  the  |  ed  behind  his  brotJiers.  The  old  man  saw  them 
rallying-beU.  The  Guelphs  gathered  courage,  |  fiill,  one  after  another,  then,  placing  the  cord  of 
and  the  cavaky  were  a  fourth  time  beaten  back;  |  the  bell  in  the  hands  of  Amolfo,  he  leaped  from 
the  old  man  saw  fouf  of  his  sons  retum  to  him->  \  the  platform — ^the  poor  fi&ther  had  not  the  cou- 
two  had  fallen  beneath  the  swords  of  the  Ghibe-  \  rage  to  see  his  seventh  child  slain  before  his  eyes, 
lii^^*  >  Farinata  passed  over  his  body,  as  he  had  done 

Lond  shouts  were  now  heard  on  the  other  side  \  over  those  of  his  sons)  the  Carroccio  was  taken, 
of  the  Carroccio,  and  the  crowd  in  that  direction  \  and  its  remaining  defenders  killed  or  dispersed; 
seemed  thrown  into  still  greater  disorder.    This  ■  and  as  Amolfo  still  c<mUnned  to  sound  the  rally^ 
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ing-bell,  despite  the  threats  and  menaceB  of  the  I  For  six  years  the  Ghibeline  party  mled  iu 
CQoqaerors,  Tebaldo  dc^Ila  Fressa  moated  oa  the  Florence,  maintained  there  by  a  strong  garrisen 
platform,  and  with'  one  blow  of  hia  battle-axe  j  of  ManfVed's  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
dashed  him  to  the  ground.  When  the  inspirit-  j  Count  Guido  No?ella;  but  the  defeat  of  Man- 
ing  voice  of  Martinella  ceased,  the  Florentines  no  I  frcd  at  Grandella,  by  his  rival,  Charles  of  An- 
longer  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  ground,  but  \  jou,  followed  by  his  death  in  1267,  gave  a  new 
fled  io  every  direction.  Some  sought  refuge  in  the  \  turn  to  afiairs.  Alarmed  by  the  threats  of  an 
Castle  of  Monte- Aperto,  where  they  were  taken  |  insurrection.  Count  Guido  abandoned  Florence^ 
on  the  morrow,  and  in  the  field  or  the  pursuit  ten  l  and  the  Guelphs,  aided  by  eight  hundred  French 
thousand  men  were  reckoned  to  have  perished.       (  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Charles  of  Anjon, 

The  battle  of  Monte- Aperto  was  to  Florence  again  took  possession  of  the  city.  Their  return 
one  of  those  great  disasters,  of  which  the  remem-  was  immediately  followed  by  the  expulsion  of 
brance  endures  through  long  generations;  after  J  the  Ghibelines,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
nearly  six  centuries,  the  Florentine  still  points  ;  perty;  and  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
out  the  battle  field  to  strangers,  with  sadness,  and  \  government  of  the  city,  by  which  a  great  increase 
shews  in  the  waters  of  the  Arbia  that  crimson  I  of  power  was  given  to  the  people'.  In  the  year 
tinge  which  was  given  them  by  the  blood  of  his  \  1279,  Cardinal  Latino,  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas  III. 
attcestor8.(*0  On  their  side,  the  Siennese  'still  on  a  mission  of  peace,  having  conciliated  the  ad- 
boast  of  their  victory;  the  pennants  of  the  Car-  >  verse  factions  at  Bologna,  proceeded  to  Florence, 
roocio,  which  saw  so  many  men  slam  around  it  \  where  he  met  with  equal  success.  The  Ghibel- 
on  that  fatal  day,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Town  |  lines  were  recalled,  and  admitted  to  a  participa- 
Hall.  So  Genoa  shews  at  her  Darsena  Gate,  the  \  tion  in  the  government.  This  seexning  recond- 
ehains  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa;  so  Perugia  dis-  |  liation,  however,  was  as  deceitful  as  the  verdure 
plays  at  the  window  of  the  Government  Palace,  \  that  clothes  the  slopes  of  Etna;  the  ragmg  fire 
the  ancient  X«ion  of  Florence — ^poor  cities,  whose  !  of  enmity  within  soon  broke  forth,  and  after  a 
only  remnants  of  their  former  liberty^  are  the  \  short  struggle  the  Ghibelines  were  again  exiled, 
trophies  reft  from  each  other  ^n  their  sanguinary  !  All  was  for  a  time  peace  and  harmony,  but  it 
and  weakening  struggles.  seemed  as  if  the  Florentines,  accustomed  to  a  life 

On  the  27th  September,  the  Ghibeline  army  \  of  contention,  could  no  longer  exist  in  a  state  of 
presented  itself  before  Florence,  where  it  fuui^d  \  tranquillity. 

all  the  women  in  mourning:  "for," says  the  his-  \  The  Cancellieri,  the  principal  Guelph  fiunily 
torian  Yillani,  ^  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  j  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Pistoia,  were  divi- 
lost  a  son  or  a  husband,  a  brother  or  a  lover."  \  ded  into  two  branches,  the  Neri  and  Bianchi — or 
The  gates  were  open,  and  no  opposition  was  of-  |  Black  and  \y hite — between  whom  existed  a  fierce 
fered  to  the  entrance  of  the  victors.  A  Diet  of  I  rivalry.  The  citizens  of  Pistoia,  to  restore  peace 
the  Ghibeline  cities  was  immediately  convoked  |  to  their  city,  banished  the  chiefs  of  both  parties, 
at  Empoli,  to  determine  on  the  fate  of  Florence,  |  who  took  refage  in  Florence,  in  the  year  1290 ; 
where  the  deputies  from  Pisa  and  Sienna  declar-  >  the  nobles  and  people  |^n  sided  with  one  or  the 
ed  that  they  saw  no  means  of  extinguishing  the  <  other,  and  the  state  was  divided  by  as  deadly  an 
eiril  war,  but  by  the  total  demolition  of  this  city,  >  animosity  as  had  ever  been  occasioned  by  the 
the  true  capital  of  the  Guelphs,  and  which  would  {  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Charles 
never  withdraw  its  support  from  that  party.  Of  \  of  Valois,  on  his  way  to  assist  the  King  of  Naples 
the  Florentine  exiles.  Counts  Guidi  and  Albert!,  I  in  the  war  then  raging  in  Sicilj^wos  admitted 
the  Sontafiori  and  the  Ubaldini,  strongly  sup-  \  into  Florence,  under  a  solemn  pledge  not  to  in- 
ported  this  proposal ;  all  present  applauded  it,  [  terfere  with  either  party ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
actuated  by  ambition,  fear  or  hatred,  and  the  j  gained  admittance  than  he  expelled  the  faction  of 
measure  .  was  about  to  pass,  when  Farinata  \  the  Bianchi.  The  exiles  (among  whom  were  the 
degl'Uberti  rose.  It  was  a  sublime  oration  |  poet  Dante,  and  Petracco  deirAncisa,  the  father 
which  this  Florentine  pronounced  in  favour  of  I  of  Petrarch,)(")  joined  the  sUndard  of  the  Ghi- 
Florence — this  son  pleading  for  his  mother — this  belines,  and  thenceforth  the  names  of  Ghibeline 
conqueror  demanding  mercy  for  the  vanquished  \  ^iid  Guelph  were  almost  lost  in  those  of  Bianchi 
— offering  to  die  so  that  his  country  might  live —  \  and  Neri.(l^) 

commencing  like  Coriolanus  and  ending  like  Ca-  \  The  Neri,  who  now  possessed  Florence,  placed 
millus.(*^  This  speech  of  Farinata  carried  all  ^  themselvesundertheprotectionoftheKingof  Na- 
before  it  in  the  council-hall,  as  his  sword  had  \  pies,  and  headed  by  his  brother,  Philip  of  Tarento, 
done  on  the  field  of  battle.  Florence  was  pre-  I  successfully  resisted  the  Emperor  Henry  pf  Lnx- 
serred,  and  tl^e  Qhibellines  established  there  the  \  emburg  in  1311,  on  his  expedition  through  ItaJy 
seat  of  their  goren^ment.  ;  to  assbt  the  Ghibelines  and  Bianchi  They  were 
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1688  fortunate  in  their  cODte8t  with  ^e  city  of 
Pisa  in  IS  IS,  At  the  battle  of  Montecatino  tfaej 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Fisaa  troops, 
although  these  were  not  bold  enough  to  follow  up 
their  success  by  any  deoidive  blow  against  the 
city.  ♦• 

After  the  usurpation  of  Walter  de  Brienne, 
the  titular  Duke  of  Athens— who  in  1342  caused 
himself  to  be  chosen  Lord  of  Florence,  but  who 
was  expelled  in  the  following  year— Guelph  and 
Ghibeline,  Bianchi  and  Neri  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  as  party  terms ;  and  relieved  from  these 
intestine  broils,  Florence  rose  in  the  scaie  till  she 
placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Italian 
Republics.  Towards  tfie  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  she  alone,  of  all  the  cities  of  Tuscany, 
resisted  the  t}'ranny  of  John  Galeazxo,  chief  of 
the  house  of  the  Visconti.  One  by  one  the  others 
fell  under  his  sway,  but  the  Florentine  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an 
English  adventurer,  foiled  him  in  all  his  attacks. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Republio  had  hitherto 
been  directed  to  the  preservation  of  their  li« 
berties,  but  in  1406  they  undertook,  for  the 
first  time,  a  war  of  conquest.  Pisa,  against 
which  their  efforts  were  directed,  was  won 
by  treachery  after  a  long  blockade,  and  the 
Florentines  took  a  terrible  revenge  for  their 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Montecatino,  by  the  final 
destruction  of  the  independence  of  that  state. 
From  that  moment  Florence  never  prospered  as 
she  had  previously  done. 

The  family  of  the  Medici  had  graduaUy  risen 
from  a  low  origin  to  the  summit  of  authority ; 
and  though  thrice  expelled  from  the  city  by  rival 
families,  (in  1437, 1490  and  1527),  their  exile  each 
time  was  but  short,  and  its  termination  saw  them 
more  powerful  than  ever.^  The  elevation  of  i 
Giovanni  di  Medici  to  the  papal  chair,  by  the 
name  of  Leo  X.,  strongly  assisted  their  ambitious 
projects.  In  1530  Alexander  di  Medici  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Florence;  in  1569  Cosmo  de 
Medici  took  tha^f  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  nante  of  Florence  was  blotted  out  from  among 
the  States  of  Italy. 

NOTES. 

(1)  Change  of  names  by  the  Popeajpape  33. 

Theprtetiee  of  changing' lumes  at  installation  waa 
first  Intvodiiced  in  th«  ^flar  844,  by  the  monk  Otp&reo  or 
**  Piffs  Faeej"  who  aasumed  that  of  Sergiua  II.  aa  more 
euphonoua ;  and,  once  established,  the  practice  was  ri- 
gidly followed  by  his  successors. 


The  nsmes  of  Gaelph  and  OfaibeUne,  wwre  first  adopt- 
ed as  tk»  wasi«riss  of  thedHbwnt  partfes,  at  thetiattle 
of  W«Babers^  In  Gtraamf,  tovtf^  on  the  til  Dte.  1 140.    \ 


(<)  Guelp  hand  GhiMme;  page  34. 


(3)  Italian  BepfMke;  page  34. 

The  fbllowing  dties,  all,  at  one  period  or  other  of  theie 
civil  Btmggies,  declared  tbenuelvea  independent  ot  fb- 
reign  control,  and  established  an  internal  self-govem- 
ment. ,  Sereral  are  no  doubt  unavoidably  omitted,  owing 
to  their  insignificance  :— 

AgobUa,  Alexandria,  Amalfi,  Ancona,  Aqnih^  Arexso, 
Ataisa,  Asti,  Asooli,  Bari,  Bellano,  Benevento,  Ber- 
gamo, Bologna,  Brescia,  Brindiai,  Gapoa,  Carrara,  Ca- 
merino,  Chiavenna,  Chierif  Citta  di  Castello,  Colle,  Co- 
mo,  Cortoua,  Corvia,  Cesena,  Cosenza,  Crema,  Cremona, 
Em)>oIl,  Faenzf,  Fano,  Feltre,  Fermo,  Ferrara,  Foligno, 
ForH,  Florence,  Gaeta,  Gallipoli,  j9enoB,  Onastalla,  leri,' 
Imla,  Lodi,  Lucca,  Lugano,  Mantua,  llaaaa,  Milan,  Ml- 
randolo,  Modena,  Monaa,  Naples,  Nocera,  Novan,  Om> 
brio,  Orvieto,  Osimo,  Dtranto,  Adua,  Farma,  Pavia,  Pe- 
rugia, Pisa,  Pistoia,  Placentia,  Ragusa,  Ravenna,  Reggio, 
Rietl,  Rimhii,  Rome,  ftoncagUa,  Rov'go^  Salerno,  Ban 
Marino,  San  Miniato^  San  Oemignano,  Sienna,  Sinigaglia, 
Sorrento,  Spoleto,  Suza,  Tend,  Tortona,'  Tiani,  Treviao, 
Venicei  Vercelli»  Verona,  Vicenu,  Viterbo,  Volterrm. 

(4)  Page  34. 
For  the  historic  incidents  cff  the  marriage  and  death  of 
Buondelmonte,  and  of  the  battle  of  Monte- Aperto,  I  am 
Indebted  to  a  paper  contributed  to  a  French  periodical 
some  years  ago,  by  M.*  Alexandre  Dnmas,  a  gentleman, 
whdse  travels,  historic  and  imaginative  works,  have  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  French  JUteraJiemt. 

(5)  Marriage  of  Buond^monte;  page  35.' 
Rogers,  in  hia  exquisite  aad  higfaly-linlahed  poem  of 
**ltaly,"  thus  tells  the  tale : 

"  Fatal  waa  the  day 
To  Florence,  when  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  ^3ame  in  weeds  of  widowhood. 
Weeds  by  so  many  to  be  worn  so  soon, 
Stood  at  her  door;  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flnng 
Her  daazUng  spell.    Snbtle  she  was,  and  rieb, 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 
Her  daughter's  beauty;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue  t  Patiently  she  stood  and  watched; 
Mor  stood  alone—  but  spoke  not— in  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay;  and  aa  a  youth  patsed  by, 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said. 
Lifting  a  comer  of  the  maiden's  veil, 
*<  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee; 
This  thou  hast  lost  I"    He  gaxed  and  ^as  undone ! 
Forgetting— not  forgot— he  broke  the  bond. 
And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  hte  life 
At  the  bridge-foot ;  and  hence  a  world  of  woe  I 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  crying,  blood  for  blood." 
(6)  "  Cosafate  capo  ha;" page  35. 
This  sentence  having  spread  abroad,  was  caught  up  by 
the  populace,  and  during  the  sanguinary  struggles  that 
followed,  was  generally  the  cry  with  which  they  rushed 
to  any  new  riot  or  outbreak ;  so  that  the  shoot  of  **  Caa 
fittt'  capo  har  came  to  be  aa  much  dreaded,  as  ever  were 
in  after  times,  the  **Ca  War  and  the  «*il  Za  UuUemer  of 
the  French  Revolutionists. 

(T)  Statue  of  Mare ;  page  35. 
This  deity  was  reckoned  the  guardian  andj>rotector  of 
Florence  in  the  ancient  days  of  paganism,  and  the  statue 
erected  to  him  by  the  city,  remiJned  entire  until  the 
feventeenth  century. 

(8)  CamogUa  Gatet  po^  36. 
*<  A  Camogliami  godo  il  pohrerone.'* 

Aumat,  Bomt  csfi! 
*  Camoglia's  very  dust  to  mt  is  dev." 
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(9)  Anziani  or  Ancients;  page  36. 

*'  The  town  (of  Florence)  waa  divided  into  six  parts,  and 
each  aaiCier,  aa  it  waa  called,  named  two  anttUmi.  These 
twelve  magietratea  ate  together,  slept  at  the  public  p». 
lace,  and  conld  never  go  out  but  together ;  their  function 
lasted  only  two  months.  Twelve  others,  elected  by  the 
people,  suoceeded  them,  and  the  republic  waa  so  rich  In 
good  cidsens,  and  men  worthy  of  its  confidence,  that 
this  rapid  succession  of  anuiani  did  not  eztuiust  their 
number." 

BisMoifDi's  Italia*  RspvBLxoa. 

(10)  The  Carroccio;  pag€Z1, 
This  was  a  gilt  ear  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  covered  with 
scarlet  tmppings;  from  the  centre  arose  a  staff  surmount- 
ed by  a  gilt  bell,  and  under  this  ball  and  between  two 
white  pennants,  floated  the  standard  of  Florence,  which, 
before  joining  battle,  was  always  detached,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  bravest  manin  the  army.  Above  this 
standard  a  crucifix  was  raised  aloft,  and  a  beU  suspended 
near  it  aerved  to  ooOect  towards  a  qommon  centre,  those 
whom  the  fight  had  dispersed*  *  The  sluggish  team  which 
drew  it,  rendering  flight  impossible,  forced  the  army  to 
which  it  waa  attiiched,  either  to  defend  it  with  desperate 
fhry,  or  to  abandon  it  with  diijgrace.  It  was  an  inventfon 
of  Eribert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  whoi  wishing  to  increase 
the  importance  of 'the  infimtry,  the  chief  force  of  the 
commimes,  as  opposed  to  the  cavalry  of  the  nobles,  made 
use  of  it  for  the  first  lime,  in  the  war  against  Conrad  the 
§|lic;  it  answered  weU  in  the  midst  of  the  inlkntry, 
whose  pace  was  regulated  by  that  of  the  oxen  which  drew 
this  cnmbrons  machine. 

(11)  Crimson  hue  of  the  Arbia;page  39. 
This  is  one  instance  out  of  ipany,  where  tht  hue  im. 
parted  to  the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  soil  it  passes  through 
is  attributed  to  a  moral  or  supernatural  cause  rather  than 
the  ftne  physical  one.  Another  is  found  in  the  stream 
which  passes  through  the  plain  where  the  battle  of 
Thraaimene  was  fought,  and  which,  ftom,  its  sanguine 
colenr,  haa  long  borne  the  name  of  Sanguinetto  or  the 
Bloody. 

(U)  Farinata  degVUberti;  page  39. 

I>snte,  in  his  DMita  Cotnmedi4x,  has  celebrated  the 
ikme  of  this  warrior  as  th^  saviour  of  his  country,  while 
he  enrols  that  of  Bocca  degl' Abbati  (see  page  37)  as  the 
blackest  of  traitoss. 

(13)  Exile  of  Petrarch's  Fathkr ;  page  39. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  incident  took  place 
fhos  told  by  Bogers.    Speaking  of  the  Amo,  ho  says : 

**  Once  indeed  'twas  thine 
Vhen  many  a  winter-flood,  thy  tributary, 
"Was  through  its  rocky-glen  rushing,  resounding, 
And  thou  wert  In  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  fjord 
Hastening,  a  horseman  firom  Arezso  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle  bow.    He  spurs, 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse,  alarmed,  perplexed, 
Halts  in  the  ftiidst.    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife^ 
And  lo,  sn  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea. 
The  babe  is  floating  I    Vast  and  far  he  files ; 
How  tempest -rock'd,  now  whirling  round  and  round. 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  smong  the  bulrushes 
Thearkbssttsted;  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  his  mother's  breast,  he  sleeps  withis. 
All  peace!  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 


That  voice  so  sweet  which  still  enchants,  faispires; 
That  voice  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there  r 

(1^)  Bianchi  and  Neri;  page  39. 
,/n  several  other  states  the  domhiant  party  split  into 
various  fiercely  contending  fkctions.  In  Modena  they 
took  their  names  firom  the  noble  fkmilies  of  the  Agioni 
and  the  OrasoUl,  and  in  Ascoli  they  assumed  those  of  the 
FUzetta  snd  the  Miglianetti. 


WOMAN'S  WORDS  OF  KINDNESS. 

BT  BVOESX  HABSAjr. 
I.    • 

No  man,  how  so  shadow'd's  his  path  o'er  with  cares. 

But  of  bright  consolation  sees  sometimes  a  ray. 
If  the  fond  hsart  of  woman  his  sorrovrs  but  shares. 

And  her  sweet  words  of  kindness  but  dieer  on  the  way ; 
Like  music  to  soldiers  when  weary  they  tread. 

It  nerves  them  to  conquer,  and  soothes  all  their  pain, 
So  man,  when  his  hopes  and  his  prospects  are  dead, 

The  soft  voice  of  woman  revives  them  again. 

n. 

Take  the  out-cast,  forsaken— though  all  may  revile^ 

Or  the  exile,  that  cheerless  and  friendless  may  roam, 
Yet  think  not  no  stars  o'er  their  destinies  smile. 

If  the  soft  voice  of  woman  will  welcome  them  home; 
Like  the  flittings  of  ftocy  when  ftver'd's  the  brain. 

They  give  us  of  happiness  sometimes  a  gleam, 
So,  when  friendless  and  hopeless,  in  want,  or  in  pain. 

The  kind  words  of  woman  are  fimcy's  last  dreaml 

in. 

Take  the  ruin'd,  degraded,  the  proud  man  who  fell. 

The  prisoner  in  bondage  who  well  may  despair, 
Yet,  unfelt  for,  uncheer'd  are  they  not  in  their  cell. 

If  the  soft  vWce  of  woman  can  penetrate  there  I 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  o'er  fbrests  we  see, 

YHien  the  oak's  in  its  verdure,  they  cling  round  it  vrill. 
But  blast  and  destroy  aU  the  bloom  of  the  tree. 

And  they'll  twins^round^e  ruin  more  verdantly  still  I 


AGE. 
Age  is  the  heaviest  burden  man  can  bear, 
Compound  of  disappointment,  pain  and  care, 
For  when  the  mind's  experience  cosn  at  length, 
It  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  loss  of  strength ; 
Resign'd  to  ignorsnce  all  our  better  days. 
Knowledge  Just  ripens  when  the  man  decays ; 
One  ray  of  light  the  closing  eye  receives. 
And  wisdom  only  takes  what  folly  leaves. 


LoTE  is  made  ap  of  contraries;  a  fair  woman, 
they  say,  best  loves  a  dark  man;  a  tall  man  gen- 
erally selects  a  litde  woman  for  a  wife;  and  the 
\  portly  dame  admires  to  tuck  a  pigmy  spouse  un- 
>  der  her  sheltering  arm;  the  mild  and  timid  girl 
<  turns  with  delight  to  the  bold  and  sparkling  lover; 
)  and  the  wisest  seek  in  the  society  of  the  weakest, 
\  the  pleasing  relaxation  from  the  austerer  dutiM 
^  of  "  the  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  state." 
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THE  VICTIM. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  INDIAN  TALK. 


*  *  *  The  voice  came  through  the  thick 
darkness  deep  and  thrilling  as  the  notes  of  the 
Abyssinian  trumpet,  but  solemn  and  sweet  as 
the  call  of  the  mooUah  when  it  floats  over  the 
sleeping  city,  on  the  breath  of  the  gray  morning. 
*'  Where  my  star  rests  there  is  the  victim;  thrice 
must  the  blow  be  struck  ere  the  portals  of  my 
glory  yield  entrance  to  my  worshippers;  be  firm! 
be  fortunate !"  A  noise  like  the  far  off  muttering 
of  receding  thunder  was  heard,  the  darkness 
cleared  away,  the  bright  moon  lighted  up  the 
frost  fogs  and  the  mists  of  the  valley.  Amurath 
stood  alone  in  the  shadow  of  the  terrible  Dewa- 
laghiti,  above  him  hung  those  awful  summits  of 
eternal  snow,  around  him  was  the  silence  of 
death. 

«  «  41  There  was  stillness  in  the  palaoe 
of  the  great  merchant  Kara  Mostapha,  the  bridal 
feast  was  over,  and  nothing  broke  the  quiet  of 
the  marble  hoUs  but  the  murmuring  of  the  soft 
night  wind  amongst  the  branches  of  the  jessamine 
and  rose  trees,  and  the  plash  of  the  numerous 
fountains,  as  their  silver  waters,  glittering  in  the 
moonlight,  fell  back  like  showers  of  pearls  into 
their  basins  of  jasper  and  agate. 

Mourad,  the  brave  soldier  who  rescued  Kara 
Mostapha  from  the  Bedouins,  who  had  made  the 
Koords  tremble  before  the|^ner  of  the  crescent, 
who  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  saved  the  only 
daughter  of  the  great  merchant,  when  her  boat 
sunk  in  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Tigris,  has  this 
day  espoused  her,  the  beautiful,  the  rose  of  Bag- 
dad— the  peaxi||of  terrestrial  loveliness.  "Bo 
you  see  that  dim  purple  lig^t  like  a  star  that 
seems  to  hover  over  the  house  of  Kara  Mostapha?" 
said  a  solitary  passenger  in  the  still  and  deserted 
street  to  a  soldier  of  the  night-watch.  "I  do," 
replied  the  soldier,  "  and  now  the  moon  has  set, 
it  seems  brighter;  may  the  prophet  avert  evil 
omens !  See,  it  sinks  into  the  gilt  roof  of  the 
harem,  now  it  is  gone;  how  fast  the  black  clouds 
are  gathering,  the  big  rain-drops  are  beginning 
to  fall  lioavy  and  frequent,  and  hark  to  the  thun- 
der c:rowHni^  afar  off —salaam,  salaara,  alikoom ; 
I  must  reach  the  caravoiiscrai  we  the  stomi 
comes  on."  There  wa«  a  scream  louder  than  tlie 
howlinpj  of  the  tempest,  another  and  another,  a 
3cream  of  death  from  the  haix'm  of  the  palace  of 


the  rich  merchant;  lamps  and  torches  Uazed  and 
gleamed  with  a  dusky  flame  in  ihb  white  glare  of 
the  ceaseless  lightning,  and  glasoed  upon  spears 
and  flashing  scimitars,  and  the  unturbaned  heads 
of  men  who  had  risen  and  'grasped  their  arms  in 
wild  haste.  Shouts,  execrations,  and  threats  of 
vengeance^  were  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 
inereftsing  storm,  and  the  ceaseless  cry  of  des- 
pairing  women — the  bride  lay  murdered  on  the 
bridal  couch; — ^where  was  the  bridegroom  ? 

•  *  •  41  41  41 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  all  the  glory  of  a  Per- 
sian summer  evening — the  hills,  the  woods,  ap- 
peared as  if  viewed  through  a  transparent  dew  of 
gold;  far  in  the  distance  arose  the  vast  peak  of 
Demawend,  reflecting  back  from  its  summit  of 
eternal  snow  the  crimson  radiance  of  the  western 
sky,  but  with  a  softer  hue,  like>  that  rosy  light  * 
which  fill^  the  fourth  heaven ;  nearer  were  the 
white  slender  Meenars  of  the  modest  village 
musjeed,  rising  above  the  dark  tamarind  foliage, 
which  encompassed  them  like  columns  of  pearl 
in  the  green  caves  of  the  ocean.  The  pniple 
mist  was  gathering  in  the  vaUeys,  and  there  was 
no  sound  to  break  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the 
hour  save  the  solemn  call  of  the  Mezouin  to  even- 
ing devotion.  Amurath  gased  upon  the  scene 
before  him,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  visions  of  re- 
venge and  the  memory  of  past  g^ory  faded  from 
his  mind;  his  head  drooped,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand,  and  sighed  deeply ;  the  sound 
aroused  the  little  Yousef,  who  was  reclining  con- 
tentedly on  the  flowery  bank,  his  head  resting  on 
the  knees  of  his  friend,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  beautiful  clouds  which  floated  around  the 
setting  sun.  "  Alas!  you  are  unhappy,"  said  the 
aflectionate  child,  removing  Amurath's  liand  from 
his  face,  and  gazing  with  kind  earnestness  upon, 
the  noble  but  wasted  features  of  the  exiled  prince, 
"  you  are  unhappy,  Mourad,  how  shall  I  please 
you?  Dear  Mourad,  how  shall  I  make  you  hap- 
py ?  shall  I  climb  those  trees  over  the  stream  for 
a  cool  pomegranate  to  refresh  you?  shall  I  bring 
your  kulleean  ?  shall  I  tell  the  tale  poor  Leila 
taught  roe  ?  What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  look 
less  sadly  ?"  "  Nothing,  nothing,  my  excellent 
child,"  answered  Amurath,  kissing  his  snowy 
forehead,  ''it  is  sunset,  my  strength  is  scarce 
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equal  to  the  fast  our  faith  enjoins,  bat  the  eren- 
meal  will  restore  me."  "Well,"  cried  the  de- 
lighted boy,  *'how  glad,  how  glad  I  shall  be; 
there  are  the  beautiful  grapes  my  uncle  Mostapha 
has  sent,  and  I  have  gathered  some  fresh  oranges, 
and  my  mother  has  prepared  a  wheaten  cake,  and 
then  my  uncle  you  know  sups  with  us;  and," 
added  he,  laughing,  and  clappiug  his  little  hands, 
*'  he  has  ever  a  flask  of  Shoeraz  wine,  and  that 
shall  restore  you,  Mourad."  *'But  you  forget 
my  dear  Tousef,"  sud  Amurath,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  "you  forget,  in  anticipating  the  pleasures 
of  oar  feast,  that  it  is  to  be  the  last  we  shall  par- 
take together."  "Alas,  alas!"  cried  the  child, 
"  why  did  you  remind  me  of  that,  unkind  Mourad; 
AS  I  rested  with  my  head  upon  your  knee  and 
watched  the  beautiful  sky,  I  ceased  to  think  upon 
the  miserable  to-morrow.  Oh  Mourad,  Mourad! 
do  not  say  that  we  part  to  meet  no  more;  tell  me, 
that  you  wiU  come  to  me  in  Missa,  I  shall  be  a 
great  man;  my  uncle  says  I  ithall — I  shall  have 
camels,  and  horses,  and  slaves,  and  gold,  but  I 
will  give  all  to  you:  and  then  I  will  cool  your 
•herbet,  and  bring  your  kulleean,  and  twine  my 
fingers  in  this  beautiful  hair,  and  kiss  you  as  I 
do  now — ^nay,  Mourad,  do  not  speak  sadly,  do  not 
look  sorrowfully  upon  me,  but  call  me  your  own 
Toosef,  yoor  little  brother— and  bid  Allah  bless 
me  as  you  did  that  night  when  I  found  you  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  swollen  stream,  worn  out  by 
the  storm,  fainting  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
warmed  your  cold  hands  and  gave  you  heed 
mnshk.**  The  obdurate  heart  of  the  prince  was 
touched — ^with  a  trembling  voice  and  downcast 
eye  he  callod  upon  Allah  to  bless  his  little  pre- 
server, whilst  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks, 
and  he  pressed  the  innocent  to  his  breast.  "But 
stay,"  cried  the  child,  suddenly  breaking  away 
from  him,  "I  have  heard  Fakeer  Moohummud 
MooUh  say  that  when  our  hearts  wish  for  happi- 
ness, we  should  pray  to  God  and  his  prophet,  who 
are  alone  able  to  gi-ant  it  to  us — ^bark  to  the  *A1- 
lah  Hu  !*  it  is  the  hour  of  the  evening  Nnmaz.  I 
win  pray,  Mourad,  that  we  may  meet  again;  do 
you  pray  with  me,  and  I  know  that  Allah  will 
give  us  what  we  ask,  I  know  he  will  ^ot  refuse 
jFm  any  thing,  for  I  am  siure  /could  not."  With 
these  words  he  turned  his  face  to  the  south  and 
prostrated  himself  in  humble  adoration  before 
the  EtemaL  His  prayers  ascended  to  the  se- 
venth heaven  with  the  inoenso  of  the  sweet  flowers 
around  hum ;  an  offering  not  more  pure  than  that 
of  his  simple  and  loving  heart. 

Amnrath,  who  had  been  much  affected  by  the 
whol*  of  the  child's  behaviour,  viewed  him  with 
hamSA  eyes,  and  with  a  fondness  which  he  had 
notjnagined  he  could  have  felt  again  towards  any 
i  being.    "  If  ever  I  am  restored  to  empire," 


said  he  internally,  and  his  eye  was  brighter  witli 
the  thought:  "  that  boy  shall  be  high  among  the 
highest;  but,  poor  yousef,  I  will  not  hurt  thy 
gentle  heart  even  now — ^my  prayers! — ^poor  child ! 
he  little  knows  that  while  my  head  bows,  my 
heart  cannot  bend:  but  no  matter,  I  will  not 
deny  bun  all  the  gratification  an  empty  ceremony 
can  afford  to  his  innocent  mind."  Making  these 
reflections,  Amurath  stepped  towards  his  little 
friend  with  an  intention  of  prostrating  himself 
by  his  side;  but  he  was  spared  this  mockery  of 
adoration.  On  a  sudden  he  stopped  like  one  frozen 
by  the  breath  of  the  Sassir,  his  &ce  became  livid, 
large  drops  of  agony  trembled  on  his  forehead, 
his  features  were  convulsed,  be  stared  wildly  for 
a  moment  and  beheld — Merciful  Allah  i-^over  the 
head  of  the  kind-hearted,  the  innocent,  the  gentle 
Yousef,  hovered  the  still  solitary  violet  star  which 
called  for  his  destruction.  At  first  the  wretched 
Amurath  desired  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses ;  he  struck  his  eyes  violently  with  his 
clenched  hand,  as  if  to  blind  them  to  the  fatal  ob- 
ject,  but  the  star  remained  burning  dimly  and  si- 
lently over  the  devoted  victim.  Amurath's  breath 
became  thick;  the  original  black  drop  that  poi- 
soned his  heart's  blood  spread  like  fire  through 
every  rein,  yet  still  he  hesitated  to  execute  the 
dreadful  office  he  had  bound  himself  to  perform. 
"  Curses  on  my  hesitation,"  muttered  he  convul- 
sively, "is  it  thus  I  prove  myself  worthy  of  the 
aid  of  the  inflexible  and  mighty  being  who  only 
asks  this  poor  sacrifice  in  return?  Is  it  thus  I 
prove  myself  worthy  of  empire,  of  revenge?  have 
the  young  and  brave  fallen  beneath  my  sabre  ?  has 
my  dagger  drank  the  blood  of  the  gray-haired 
and  the  beautiful,  an,d  am  I  to  be  baulked  when 
on  the  very  threshold  o£iny  glory  by  compassion 
for  a  foolish  child?  Curses  on  my  woman's 
heart;  but  curses  on  ye,  ye  fiends  who  exact  this 
sacrifice.  Come  round,  abhorred,  despised,  spirits 
of  murder  and  of  darkness;  guide  my  steel,  re- 
ceive your  victim !"  He  advanced  pith  a  noise- 
less but  unsteady  step  towards  the  prostrate  in- 
fant; again  he  paused,  for  the  sweet  accents  of  the 
little  Yousefs  childish  Kama«  came  upon  his  ear 
like  a  fresh  breeae  upon  the  brow  of  a  fainting 
traveller.  "  Spare  Mourad,"  prayed  th^  unsus- 
picious child ;  "  spare  him,  gracious  Allah,  until 
I  am  rich  and  great,  and  can  make  him  happy." 
Amurath  had  not  lost  all  human  feeling  and  af- 
fections; his  heart  wai»  hard,  but  it  was  not  of 
steel  or  of  marble;  for  a  moment  the  struggle  was 
dreadful  within  him,  his  breast  was  torn,  and  his 
frame  was  shaken  by  a  thousand  oontending  feel- 
ings, his  good  genius  appeared  for  a  single  instant 
to  triumph.  Empire,  revenge,  all  were  forgotten  I 
Amurath  might  still  have  lived  to  repent: — slow- 
ly then  was  he  sheathing  his  half  drawn  dagger. 
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THE  SPINSTER'S  PROGRESS. 


while  a  tear  he  endea  Toured  in  yain  to  repress, 
trembled  on  his  cheek;  his  purpose  was  given  up, 
and  he  turned  to  fly  from  the  dangerous  spot, 
when,  suddenly,  a  light  scornful  burst  of  laughter 
floated  in  the  air  above  him,  like  the  hum  of  bees 
when  there  is  the  silence  of  hot  noon  in  the  still 
valleys  of  Sylhet  Amurath  started;  he  glanced 
wildly  and  savagely  around,  his  fierce  and  indig< 


naot  spirit  appeared  to  blase  in  every  feature  of  |  songs— called  charming,  delightful,  and  "  so  na- 

his  £eu;e,  his  teeth  were  set,  his  eyes  flashed  fire, 

he  grasped  his  dagger,  and  the  next  moment  it 

was  buried  to  the  very  hilt  in  his  preserver's  body. 

No  screani,  no  struggle  announced  the  sensations 

of  his  innocent  victim;  the  stroke  was  sure  as  it 

was  sudden;  the  luckless  Tousef  fell  upon  his  face 

without  a  groan,  and  yielded  up  his  holy  and 

spotless  soul  to  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death. 


bright  eyes,  and  becomes  the  centre  of  four  sa- 
tellites who  flicker  round  her, 

20. — ^Begins  to  wonder  why  none  of  the  sighers 
propose — gets  a  little  peevish — becomes  a  politi- 
cian— rallies  the  whigs — avows  toryism — all  wo- 
men are  tories  except  two  or  three  who  may  be 
anything — gets  praised  beyond  measure  by  her 
party — discards  the  Italian  music  and  sings  party 


THE  SPINSTER'S  PROGRESS. 

A  TAiR  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following, 
with  a  request  that  we  should  find  room  for  it  in 
the  Gablaxd.  We  very  cheerfully  comply.  It 
is  not  original,  but  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  if  it 
were.  It  is  a  rather  amusing  diary,  and  not  a  ! 
bit  worse  for  the  dash  of  caricature  which  is  vi- 
sible about  it  It  exhibits  graphically  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  aspinster^s  life: 

At  15. — ^Dimpled  cheeks,  sparicling  eyes,  coral 
lips,  and  ivory  teeth — a  sylph  in  figure.  All 
anxiety  for  coming  out— looks  about  with  an  arch 
yet  timid  expression,  and  blushes  amazingly  upon 
the  slightest  provocation. 

16. — ^Bolder  and  plumper — draws,  sings,  plays 
the  harp,  dines  at  table  when  there  are  small 
parties — gets  fond  of  plays,  to  which  she  goes  in 
ft  private  box— dreams  of  a  hero— hates  her  go- 
verness—is devoted  to  poetry. 

17.— Having  a  mother  who  values  herself  on 
her  youth,  is  presented  by  her  aunt— first  terri- 
fied, then  chamed— comes  out— Almack's— opera 
— begins  to  flirt — selects  the  most  agreeable  but 
most  objectionable  man  in  the  rooin  as  the  object 
of  her  afi^tions— he  eminently  pleasant,  but 
dreadfully  poor — ^talks  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and  a 
easemenUwindow  all  over  woodbine. 

18. — ^Discards  the  sighing  swain,  and  fancies 
herself  desperately  devoted  to  a  Ikncer,  who  has 
•iniued  himself  by  praising  her  perfections.  De- 
lights in  fetes  and  dejeuners — dances  herself  into 
half  a  oonsomption.  Becomes  an  intimate  friend 
of  Henry's  nsters. 

19.— Votes  Henry  stupid— too  fond  of  himself 
to  care  for  hei^— talks  a  little  louder  than  the  year 
belbre — takes  eave  to  show  she  understands  the 
best  bon-moto  of  die  Vreneh  play— «how8  off  her 


tural." 

21. — Enraptured  with  her  new  system — ^pur- 
sues it  with  redoubled  ardour — takes  to  riding 
constantly  on  horseback — canters  half  way  every 
day  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  dear  Earl, 
through  St  James'  Park,  by  the  side  of  her  uncle 
— ^makes  up  parties  and  excursions — ^becomes  a 
comet  instead  of  a  star,  and  changes  her  satellites 
for  a  tail,  by  which  she  is  followed  as  regularly 
as  the  great  agitator  is.  Sees  her  name  in  the 
papers  as  the  proposer  of  pic-nics,  and  the  pa- 
troness of  fancy  fairs. 

22. — ^Pursues  the  same  course — autumn  comes 
—country  house — ^large  party  of  shooting  men — 
juxte-position — constant  association — ^sociability 
in  the  evenings — ^sportive  gambols — snug  suppera 
— an  offer — which  being  made  by  the  only  dandy 
she  did  not  care  about  in  the  mel6e,  she  refuses. 
23. — ^Regrets  it — tries  to  get  him  back — ^he 
won't  come,  but  marries  a  rich  grocer's  widow  for 
her  money.  Takes  to  flirting  desperately — 
dresses  fantastically — tries  a  new  style  of  sing- 
ing^— affecto  a  taste — Olives  with  the  Italians,  calls 
them  dirine  and  charming — gets  her  uncle  to 
give  suppers. 

24. — ^Thinks  she  has  been  too  forward — ^retires, 
and  becomes  melancholy — affects  sentiment  and 
writes  verses  in  an  Anniud — ^makes  acquaintances 
with  the  savans  and  the  authors  and  authoresses 
— ^ti'onders  she  is  not  married. 

25. — Goes  abroad  with  her  uncle  and  a  delight- 
ful family — so  kind  and  so  charming — stays  the 
year  there. 

26. — Comes  home  fVill  of  new  airs  and  graces 
— ^more  surprised  than  ever  that  she  is  still  nngle, 
and  begins  to  fancy  she  could  live  very  comfort- 
ably, if  not  in  a  cottage,  at  least  upon  a  very  mo- 
derate scale. 

27. — ^Thinks  the  conversation  of  rational  men 
infinitely  preferable  to  flirting. 

28. — Looks  at  matrimony  as  derirable  in  the 
way  of  an  establishment,  in  case  of  the  death  of 
her  uncle — leaves  off  dancing  generally — ^talks  of 
getting  old. 

29. — Same  system — still  ineffective — still  talks 

of  getting  aged — surprised  that  men  do  not  laugh 

as  they  did,  when  she  sud  so  a  year  or  two  before. 

30.— Begins  to  enquire  when  a  spinster  becomes 

an  old  maid. 
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81.— Dresses  more  fsntasUcall^  than  ever —  \ 
rouges  a  little — country  house  not  so  agreeable 
as  it  used  to  be — goes  everywhere  in  town — ^be- 
comes  good-natured  to  young  girls,  and  joins  in 
acting  charades  and  dumb  proTerbs. 

32. — ^Hates  balls,  or,  if  she  goes  to  them,  likes 
to  sit  stiU  and  talk  to  elever  middle-aged  gentle- 
men. 

33. — Wonders  why  men  of  Siense  prefer  flirting 
with  girls  to  the  enjoyment  of  rational  oonrersa- 
Uon  with  sensible  women. 

34* — ^Uncle  dies — ^break  up  of  establishment — 
remains  with  her  aiint — ^feels  old  enough  to  go 
about  without  a  chaperon. 

35. — ^Takes  to  cards,  where  they  are  played — 
giTes  up  harp,  piano-forte,  and  singing — ^beaten 
out  of  the  field  by  her  juniors. 

36. — ^Quarrels  with  her  cousin,  who  is  j  ust  mar- 
ried to  the  prize  marquis  of  the  season — goes  to 
Wales  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  relation. 

37. — ^Returns  to  London — tries  society — ^fancies 
herself  n^lected,  and  **  never  goes  out" — makes 
up  little  tea  parties  at  her  aunt's — ^very  pleasant 
to  every  body,  else,  but  never  satisfactory  to 
hersdf. 

38. — ^Feels  delight  in  recounting  all  the  un- 
hi^py  marriages  she  can  recollect — stakes  a  boy 
out  of  an  orphan  school,  dresses  him  up  in  a  green 
jacket  with  three  rows  of  sugar-loaf  buttons,  and 
calls  him  a  page — ^patronises  a  poet 

39. — Gets  fractious — ^resolves  upon  making  the 
best  of  it — turns  gourmand — goes  to  every  dinner 
to  which  she  either  is  or  is  not  invited — ^relishes 
port  vrine ;  laughs  at  it  as  a  good  joke — stays  in 
London  all  the  year. 

4a— Spasmodic — camphor  julap— a  little  more 
rouge — ^fancies  herself  in  love  with  a  captain  in 
the  guards — ^lets  him  know  it— he  not  susceptible 
— she  uncommonly  angry — makes  up  a  horrid 
story  about  him  and  some  poor  innocent  girl  of 
her  acquaintance — they  are  eternally  separated 
by  her  means — she  happy. 

41. — ^Takes  to  wearing  a  **  front"— port  wine 
gets  more  popular — avows  a  resolution  never  to 
marry — ^who  would  sacrifice  her  liberty  ?— quite 
sure  die  has  seen  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing — 
umphl 

42. — ^Tums  moralist — is  shocked  at  the  vices  of 
the  world— establishes  a  school  out  of  the  produce 
of  a  fancy  fair — subscribes— consults  with  the  rec- 
tor—excellent  man — ^he  endeavours  to  dissuade 
her  from  an  extravagant  course  of  proceeding 
which  she  has  adopted — ^her  regard  turns  to 
hate,  and  she  puts  herself  under  the  spiritual 
guidance  qi  a  ranter. 

43.— -Learns  the  Unknown  Tongues,  and  likes 
tbem— sees  none  of  her  old  friends— continues 
the  whole  season  enveloped  in  her  new  devotions. 


Her  page  having  outgrown  his  green  inexpres- 
sibles, is  dismissed  at  the  desire  of  her  new  pastor. 
44.— Renounces  the  Oly  Oly  Bom  school  of 
piety,  and  gets  a  pug  and  a  poodle— meets  the 
man  she  refused  when  she  was  two-and-twenty — 
he  grown  plump  and  jolly,  driving  his  wife  and 
two  healthy  looking  boys  nearly  men,  and  two 
lovely  girls  nearly  women— recollects  him— he 
does  not  remember  her — wishes  the  family  at 

Old  Nick — comes  home  and  pinches  her  poodle's 
ears. 

45. — ^Returns  to  cards  at  the  Dowager's  parties, 
and  smells  snuff,  if  offered  her. 

46. — Her  aunt  dies. 

47. — ^Lives  upi»n  her  relatives;  but  by  the  end 
of  the  season  feels  assured  that  she  must  do 
something  else  next  year. 

48. — Goes  into  the  country,  and  selects  a  cou- 
sin, plain  and  poor — ^proposes  they  should  live  to- 
gether— scheme  succeeds. 

49.— Retires  to  Cheltenham— house  in  a  row 
near  the  promenade — subscribes  -to  every-thing 
— ^takes  snuff,  and  carries  a  box — all  in  fun — 
goes  out  to  tea  in  a  fly — splays  whist — ^loses— ^ 
comes  back  at  eleven — camphor  julap,  and  to  bed 
but  not  to  sleep. 

50. — ^Finds  all  efforts  to  be  comfortable  unavail- 
ing— events  all  her  spleen  upon  her  unhappy  cou- 
sin, and  lavishes  all  her  affections  upon  a  tabby 
cat,  a  great,  &t,  useless  Tommy,  nvith  a  blue 
riband  and  a  bell  round  his  neck. 

And  there,  so  far  as  I  have  traced  it,  ends  my 
Spinster's  Progress,  up  to  fifty. 


RANDOM  THOUGHTS. 

BT  MBS.  HOODIE. 
Tbe  aoul  has  a  language  the  lips  cannot  learn, 

Emotions  and  feelings  no  words  can  impart ; 
The  spirit  within  us  may  tremble  and  bum. 

But  who  shall  unfold  the  deep  thoughts  of  the  heart  ? 

The  wares  of  that  torrent  still  restlessly  roll. 
Though  all  from  without  may  be  silent  and  dead^ 

Mo  Waters  obUvioua,  give  rest  to  the  soul. 
From  Eternity's  ocean  its  fountains  are  fled. 


It  has  vidons  of  glory  the  eye  cannot  i 
Th»  pencil  embody— the  poet  define ; 

Perceptions  of  beauty  that  art  cannot  t|ptcb, 
Aspirations  for  heaven,  which  prove  it  divine. 

An  angel  degraded,  and  fUTn  from  its  sphere. 
In  silence  it  dro<^  in  Its  prison  of  clay ; 

The  immortal  can  meet  with  no  sympathy  here, 
Until  I>eath  rends  the  veil  from  the  temple  away ! 


Fal8B  or  middling  genius  is  almost  always  arro- 
gant and  vain.  The  true  may  be  provoked  to  do 
itself  justice;  but  it  seldom  overvalues  itselC 
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48  VIEW  OF  MONTREAL— POST-OFFICE  REGULATIONS. 

VIEW    OF   MOtNTREAL:  |  drawing  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  whose  talents 

FROM  w.  BBLnri  istAHD.  |  aTO  Well  knov^,  and  justly  appreciated  by  his 

Thb  plate  in  the  present  number  of  the  Gar-  |  fellow  citizens,  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  many 

LAND  will,  we^ think,  be  acceptable  to  our  read-  |  spirited  and  truthful  representations  of  Canadian 

ers.    It  is  a  striking  and  truthful  view  of  our  |  Scenery. 

Island  City,  as  seen  from  St.  Helens,  or  on  ap-  |  

preaching  it  by  the  river.  \ 

Montreal  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  \  THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE  REGULATION, 
a  noble  spectacle,  with  its  massive  and  spacious  j  *•  it  wux  aipbct  thb  garlaiid. 

buildings — its  towering  spires — and  its  magnifi-  j  It  is  our  duty  to  announce  to  the  patrons  of  the 
cent  harbour,  which  is  imequalled  in  America,  \  Garlakd,  the  long-expected  change  in  the  Post- 
and  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  thing  but  ex-  |  Office  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  forward- 
tent,  in  the  world.  <  ing  of  periodicals,  and  which  will  render  neces- 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  illustrate  the  ra-  |  sary  a  corresponding  change  in  our  arrangements 
pidly  increasing  commercial  importance  of  Mon-  \  with  subscriliers. 

treal,  than  a  comparison  of  our  harbour  now,  \  This  change,  we  are  glad  to  say,  will  not  be 
witli  the  aspect  it  presented  some  ten  years  ago.  <  of  a  serious  nature.  The  postage  on  each  num- 
Then,  it  required  no  inconsiderable  share  of  bar-  ]  ber  will  be  threepence,  and  will  be  payable  by 
dihood,  to  venture  into  its  neighbourhood,  even  |  subscribers;  but  as  the  yearly  charge  willbe  re- 
when  obeying  the  call  of  business — ^now,  it  is  the  |  duced  to  fifteen  shillings,  the  difference  to  the 
favourite  resort  of  thousands,  attracted  thither  |  reader  will  not  be  worth  a  thought.  Some  there 
by  the  pleasure  of  traversing  its  noble  pathway,  J  are,  doubtless,  who  would  prefer  that  no  change 
inhaling  the  fresh  breese  from  the  river,  in  sum-  ^  should  take  place.  •  To  these  we  have  to  remark 
mer,  and  admiring  the  scene  before  them,  gay  \  that  a  remittance  in  advance  of  seventeen  shil- 
with  sheet  and  pennon,  and  busy  with  the  com-  (  lings  and  sixpence,  will  ensure  the  magazine,  pre- 
merce  of  a  great  and  a  growing  country — an  in-  |  paid  as  heretofore.  Those  who  have  already 
dustrious  and  frugal  people.  J  forwarded  their  subscriptions  will  receive   the 

Montreal  possesses  all  that  is  requisite  for  a  <  Garlaio)  exactly  as  if  no  change  whatever  had 
great  commercial  city — excellent  natural  posi-  l  been  made,  as  the  publishers  will  apply  the  sum 
tion;  easy  and  ragid  communication  with  the  in-  <  remitted  over  the  new  rate  oi  subscription,  to 
teriorof  a  fertile  and  almost  boundless  country;  >  the  pa3rment  of  the  postage.  We  will  be  glad 
wealthy,  enlightened  and  enterprising  inhabit-  (  to  see  the  number  multiplied  to  any  extent,  of 
ants.  These  advantages  have  sustained  it  during  {  tfiose  who  wish  the  trouble  of  paying  postage 
a  lengthened  season  of  nearly  unexampled  de-  ^  taken  off  their  hands  I 

pression,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  conti-  j  . 

nued  to  advance  and  improve  so  rapidly  that  it  | 

is  difficult  to  believe  such  adverse  influences  have  \  OTTR  NiJW  VOLUME, 

been  at  work.  Now  that  the  crisis  is  passed,  \  This  number  of  the  Garlaio),  being  the  first  of 
*  and  the  prospects  of  the  country — ^agricultural  I  the  volume,  will  be  forwarded  for  the  inspection 
and  commercial — have  begun  to  recover  their  i  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  take  an  interest 
elasticity  and  vigour,  we  may  safely  anticipate  \  in  Canadian  literature,  but  who  are  not  yet  sub- 
for  our  favoured  city  a  still  fnore  rapid  progress,  j  scribers.  We  invite  their  examination  of  it,  and 
With  the  improvements  which  are  yearly  in-  <  will  be  happy  to  receive  their  orders  to  continue 
troduced,  and  the  additions  to  the  inhabitants^  by  \  to  forward  it  The  expenses  of  the  publication 
emigration  from  the  Mother  Country,  it  can  (  render  necessary  a  large  subscription  list,  and 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Montreal  will  take  a  po-  J  as  it  is  the  only  magazine  in  British  North 
sition  scarcely  second  to  that  of  any  other  city  on  <  America  which  has  ever  obtained  a  permanent 
this  continent  j  footing,  we  think  we  are  enticed  to  ask  for  it 

in  addition  to  the  numerous  other  advantages  \  the  support  of  the  country.  It  has  long  been  a 
it  possesses,  it  is  probable  that  Montreal  will,  in  |  labour  of  love  with  us  to  endeavour  to  make  it 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  be  made  the  seat  of  j  worthy  of  the  support  we  claim;  and  we  think 
the  Canadian  government;  a  change  that  will  im-  \  there  are  few  who,  if  asked,  would  not  willingly 
part  to  it  additional  importance;  and  as  we  be-  j  befriend  it  to  the  trifling  extent  desired — the 
lieye  it  to  be  already  an  object  of  interest  to  the  \  more  especially  as  it  is  pretty  generally  acknow- 
Canadian  people,  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  r  lodged  to  be  excellent  value  for  the  small  sum 
priie  a  representation  of  it,  we  flatter  ourselves  ^  at  which  it  is  offered.  We  trust  we  shall  have  a 
that  the  View  which  wo  are  enabled  to  lay  before  |  large  addition  to  the  subscriptioa  list  of  the  vo- 
them  will  meet  with  their  approbation.     The  <  lume  now  begun. 
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fwiTq  AX  BsaBATiira.] 


**  Hast  tfaoti  thro*  Eden't  wild- wood  Talei  purraed, 
B«oh  mountftin  scene  ou^eetioUJly  nide  }'* 

BooBM. 


IHTBODUCXION. 

It  ironld  be  impossible  to  convey  to  my  readers 
any  adueqaate  idea  of  the  romantic,  and,  to  any 
one  nnscqoainted  with  these  regions,  I  might  odd, 
desolate  wildness  of  that  interminable  tract  of 
nncnlti  rated  country,  near  the  borders  of  £ng- 
land  and  Scotland,  called  the  Fells;*  and  not  only 
does  the  history  of  ages  past  describe  the  inhabi- 
tants as  living  in  such  a  state  of  insubordination 
and  barbarism,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  their  locality;  but  I  fear  their  present  con- 
dition is  vary  little  ameliorated ;  colliers  and  mi- 
ners are  generally,  if  not  universally,  a  rude  and 
rough  set  of  people,  and  may  truly  be  considered 
as  ^e  legitimate  desoendants  of  the-sheep-stealers 
and  plonderers  of  old,  in  a  Border  foray;  and  if 
of  a  moro  harmless  and  less  mischievous  char* 
acter,  because  amenable  to  salutary  laws,  yet  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  not  even  now  ; 
more  radically  vicious  and  degraded.    I  speak, 
howexer,  of  a  long  bygone  period;  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  may,  and  I  believe  have,  produced 
some  chaagts  for  the  better;  but  what  amount  of 
real  and  mbstaatial  moral  benefit  has  resulted 
from  tlien%  I  neither  know,  nor  does  it  belong  to 
my  tale  to  enquire,  as  it  Is  but  a  plain  simple 
ungamished  detail  of  absolute  facts ;  and  if  some 
of  them  should  appear  so  wonderful  as  to  be  Sus- 
pected of  improbability,  let  it  bo  remembered, 
that  the  romance  of  real  Efe  is  not  unfirequently 
more  extraordinary  than  fiction.    Indeed  it  has 
idways  been  4  matter  of  unexplained  astonishment 

•  "FeV-ttony  hill.— Col«'«  '  et. 
New  Smim.    Vol.  <>  No.  2. 


to  me,  that  writers  of  novels  and  romances,  in- 
stead of  torturing  their  inventive  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  some  heart-stirring  story, 
should  not  have  attempted  to  secure  for  them- 
selves an  undying  fame,  in  the  litenu^  annals  of 
their  country,  by  becoming  the  historians  of 
facts,  instead  of  the  propagators  of  fiction,  too 
often  demoralising  in  its  tendency,  and  always 
more  or  less  deleterious  in  its  efiects. 

The  aflbctionate  regard  which  a  mountaineer 
feels  for  his  native  hills,  amounting  to  an  attach- 
ment, deep,  strong,  undeviating,  and  enduring  as 
his  own  existence,  can  neither  be  explained  nor 
understood  by  a  dweller  in  a  champagne  country. 
The  cloud-capped  summit  of  the  tow^ering  Cross- 
Fell,  or  his  dark  blue  peak,  peering  out  above  the 
hlaok  girdling  cloud,  from  whence  issues  forth 
the  fierce  and  irresisdble  Helm-wind,  and  his 
two  supporters,  the  Dun-Fells,  where  browsed  of 
yore,  in  defiance  of  the  united  prowess  of  that 
pastoral  district,  the  famous  Dun  Cow,  killed, 
after  a  furious  encounter,  by  the  renowned  Guy 
of  Warwick,  from  which  these  mountains  take 
their  name — ^the  great  snow-drift  filling  up  the 
chasm  between  them  and  Crossfell,  from  whence 
is  obtained  the  snow-balls  paid  to  several  lords  of 
manors  on  midsummer  day,  by  which  certain 
lands  are  held  under  what  is  curiously  but  truly 
and  characteristically  termed,  the  gnow-Ball  Te- 
nure. At  the  foot  of  these  is  the  far-famed 
Hell-Beck  Hall,  so  rich  in  its  thousand  legends  of 
fay,  and  sprite,  and  wraith,  and  barghaist ;  and 
in  the  distance  across  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
vale  of  the  Eden,  but  away  to  the  northward,  is 
the  lofty  Saddleback,  rearing  his  majestic  and 
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ragged  head  far  above  his  fellows,  in  order  to 
catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sud,  when  his  heathery 
knolls,  and  weather-beaten  brow,  may  be  viewed 
in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  purple  and  gold  in  the 
early  mom,  while  the  whole  of  that  rich  valley 
lies  veiled  and  curtained  under  the  sombre  and 
darkling  shadow  of  his  gigantic  rival,  Crossfell; — 
then  again  the  noble  Helvellyn,  supported  by  the 
towering  Scaffolpeak  and  Bontamond,  stretching 
its  lofty  summit  near  a  league  and  a  half  in  one 
vast  concave  ridge,  with  its  frightful  and  yawning 
gulfs,  and  giddy  precipices,  where  perished  the 
noble  stranger,  whose  mouldering  remains  were 
so  long  guarded  by  his  faithful  dog,  a  circum- 
stance so  pathetically  described  in  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  beautiful  poems  of  the  immortal 
Scott: 

*(  How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  sUenco  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garments  how  oft  didst  thou 
start? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  nights  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  friend  of  thy  heart? 

Black  Comb  next  rears  his  huge  and  massy 
bulk  to  an  altitude 


-  A  minstcring  angel  might  select ; 


For  f^om  the  summit  of  Black  Comb,  (dread  name, 
Derired  from  clouds  and  storms,)  the  amplest  range 
Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 
That  British  ground  commands.* 

Kot  far  from  hence  is  the  famous  pyramid  of 
small  stones,  enough  to  pave  the  streets  of  a  city, 
which  slipped  out  of  the  comer  of  Mitchel  Scott*s 
apron,  when  he  and  the  devil  wore  wending  their 
way  across  the  foot  of  Black  Comb  with  all  the 
materials  for  building  a  bridge  over  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  stream,  where  the  said  bridge  may 
be  seen  to  this  day,  leaning  to  one  side  several 
inches  from  its  perpendicular,  owing  to  the  devil's 
attempt  to  push  it  over,  and  thus  destroy  U  after 
it  was  just  finished,  in  consequence  of  Mitchel 
Scotfs  refusing  to  give  him  his  promised  guerdon 
for  assisting  to  build  it;  when  the  latter,  perceiv- 
ing his  evil  intention,  ran  to  the  other  side,  clap- 
ped his  shoulder  against  it,  and  thus  prevented 
further  damage. 

Kor  must  the  noble  Skiddaw,f  Cumberland's 
boast  and  glory,  be  overlooked,  and  high  indeed 
would  be  the  stand,  a  man  must  take  to  do  so. 

This  mountain  too  has  got  its  tale  of  terror, 
for,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  there's  never  a  stormy 

•  Wordsworth. 

f  This  mountain  rises  much  more  abruptly  than  any 
other  in  its  vidnity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
always  baen  a  disputed  point  between  the  Cumbrians 
and  tlie  Wettmoriaaa,  wlMber  Skiddaw  or  GrosilUl  Is  the 
hifheat.  The  beight  of  the  litter  hi»  bem  aMtftain«d 
to  be  4004  ^t,  but  I  do  not  know  thut  the  for  nev  h«i 
erer  been  gaeasyred. 


night  that  the  old  headless  lord,  with  his  six 
furious  blacks,  and  coachman — all  headless  too-- 
may  not  be  seen  driving  headlong  down  its  scaurs, 
and  disappearing  in  the  lake  below. 

Not  far  from  this,  may  still  be  seen,  the  Giant's 
Cave,  where  lived  in  days  of  yore,  that  cannibal 
monster  which  kept  that  country  side  in  awe.* 

Such  are  the  ideas  associated  with  the  several 
mountains  in  the  particular  locality  to  which  my 
tale  refers,  and  every  other,  I  doubt  not,  has  its 
appropriate  legend.  They  are  the  very  fairy- 
land of  romance — the  heaven,  if  there  be  one  upon 
earth.  Oh,  how  I  love  them  I  the  sight  of  them  is, 
to  me,  like  life  fropn  the  dead ! 

CHAPTEB  I. 

The  summer  sun  peeps  dim  and  red 
Above  the  eastern  hills. 

Habold  thk  Dauxtlcss. 

Hell-Beck  Hall,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Dnnfell, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  is  a  large  and  spacious 
building,  not  probably  of  more  ancient  origin  than 
the  Elizabethan  age ;  although  there  is  a  ruin  in 
its  vicinity,  called  the  **  Old  Hall,"  which,  from  its 
round  Norman  towers  and  rade  architecture,  may 
justly  lay  claim  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

The  beautifully  variegated  and  park -like 
grounds  surrounding  the  buildings,  with  the  lofty 
Fells  immediately  behind ; — ^the  clear  crystal 
Eden,  so  famous  for  its  trout  and  salmon,  wind- 
ing round  the  front; — the  high  and  dark  blue 
chain  of  rugged  mountains  opposite,  which  rise 
successively  behind  each  other,  like  the  tumul- 
tuous billows  of  the  troubled  ocean,  distant  as 
they  are,  extending  their  shadows,  in  the  setting 

*  There  are  many  popular  legends  In  this  neighbour, 
hood  about  the  valorous  exploits  of  the  fiunous  Ouy  of 
Warwick,  firmly  believed  in  to  tliis  day  by  those  simple 
and  superstitious  inhabitants,  none  of  which  ore  const  < 
dcred  of  so  much  importance  ss  his  great  and  sncccssful 
conflict  with  this  fearftil  monster,  whom  he  mortally 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave ;  but 
ho  revived  and  rallied  again  sufficiently  to  do  penance,  at 
the  instigation  of  a  xealous  monk,  who  visited  him  in  his 
last  agony,  and  admitted  him  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  in  consequence  of  which  ho  was  buried  in  con- 
secrated  ground,  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of  Ferith 
Church,  where  his  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  with  two  flat 
stones  placed  edgeways  on  each  side  of  it,  andwitha  high 
pointed  pillar,  firmly  fixed  in  a  socket  of  solid  itone-work, 
at  the  head  and  foot.  So  much  for  the  legend  of  the 
Giant's  Grave,  which  certainly  is  there,  marked  out  ss  I 
have  described  it,  about  eight  feet  long,  with  tlte  pillars 
of  a  corresponding  height,  and  any  doubts  we  may  natu- 
rally enough  entertain  as  to  the  origin  of  these  very  an- 
cient and  extraordinary  monuments  of  antiquity,  here 
assigned,  it  li  a  fact  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  the 
most  careftil  and  scrutinising  Investigation  of  the  anti. 
quartan,  has  never  been  able  to  attribute  their  existenee 
!tf9  one  more  feasible  and  probable. 
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san,  to  the  very  windows  of  the  mansion,  combine,  X  ever,  either  event  would  have  been  alike  improb- 


alto^ther,  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  romantic  spots  that  the  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque could  probably  pourtray  to  his  imagina- 
tion. 

In  the  exterior  of  the  Hall,  there  is  nothing 
sufficiently  peculiar  or  extraordinary  to  require 
a  description,  save  and  except,  that  it  had  the 
air  and  appearance  of  being  the  residence,  not  so 
much  of  a  man  of  wealth,  as  of  an  ancient  name 
and  family;  and  this  was  certainly  so  far  peculiar 
in  that  thinly  peopled  neighbourhood,  as  to  enti- 
tle it  to  the  high  and  honourable  designation  of 
the  "  Great  Ha\" 

But  if  there  were  but  few  striking  features  in 
its  external  appearance,  there  was  quite  enough 
to  make  up  fur  the  deficiency,  if  such  it  could  be  ; 
called,  in  its  internal  arrangements,  which  had 
been  so  fancifully  and  whimsically  ordered,  that 
hardly  any  two  rooms  were  either  on  the  same 
level,  or  their  ceilings  of  the  same  height,  while 
narrow  passages  and  winding  staircases,  not  to 
mention  the  subterranean  communications,  ex- 
tending no  one  knew  whither,  prevailed  to  such 
an  interminable  extent,  as  to  render  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  a  stranger,  led  up  as  for  into  the  in- 
terior as  the  haunted  chamber,  as  all  strangers 
were,  to  find  his  way  out  again. 

Of  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  give  any  succinct  description,  as  all 
that  the  reader  may  care  to  know  about  them, 
will  naturally  be  elicited  in  the  course  of  my 
story. 

On  a  bright  and  balmy  morning  in  June,  or, 
to  speak  in  the  more  correct  language  of  that 
locality,  the  "  forenoon,**  for  they  have  more  di- 
visions of  the  day  than  two — and  it  was  too  late 
for  what  they  termed  the  morning,  for  the  sun 
was  careering  high  above  the  loftiest  peak  behind 
the  ha',  and  yet  the  young  master  Harry,  as  the 
the  new  proprietor  of  Hell-Beck  Hall  was  still 
called  by  his  late  father's  old  and  faithful  domes- 
tics, had  not  ordered  his  morning  meal,  a  circum- 
stance so  unusual  that  it  excited  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  the  whole  household. 

The  old  butler  had  been  in  the  breakfast  room 
a  doxen  times,  to  stir  up  the  fire,  and  see  that 
every  thing  was  comfortable,  for  in  that  northern 
climate,  fires  are  generally  requisite  throughout 
the  summer,  at  least  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, if  not  all  day ;  and  old  Maud  Langton,  the 
housekeeper,  a  thin,  spare,  crabbed  fixture  on  the 
premises  for  more  than  two  generations,  and  as 
completely  the  mistress  of  the  house,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own— just  such 
a  character  as  might  be  oonstdered  far  more 
likely  to  give  her  master  notice  to  quit,  than  to 
receive  audi  a  notice  from  him ;  in  her  ease,  how- 


able,  if  such  a  ridiculous  and  absurd  idea  could 
ever  have  entered  the  head  of  either  party — she 
too  manifested  still  stronger  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience, mingled  with  anxiety  and  fear. 

"Hech,  sirs  I  but  the  world's  come  to  a  purty 
pass  I*'  she  exclaimed  to  the  old  man,  as  she  met 
him  on  one  of  the  winding  stairs  leading  to  his 
master*d  sleeping  apartment,  at  the  door  of  which 
he  had  just  himself  been  reconnoitring,  and 
where  she  was  going  on  a  similar  errand.  "  Nine 
o'clock  struck,"  she  continued  in  the  same  sharp 
key,  "  an'  no  malster  Harry  to  his  breakfast  yet; 
an  the  fine  dappled  troot  that  Billy  Stone,  the 
imp!  caught  this  blessed  mom,  in  the  deepest 
lumb  in  the  ings,*  a'  sodden  an'  spoilt,  though  I 
fried  it  mysel',  an'  forbye  a'  this,  he  has  got  news 
for  the  maister,  whilk  I  maun  an'  will  tell  him. 
Oh !  but  if  his  grandfather,  God  be  wid  him,  that 
naebody's  dared  to  mention  this  three  an*  twenty 
years,  had  seen  seek  a  seet  as  an  heir  o*  his  hoose 
in  bed  at  seek  an  hoor ;  but  the  puir  sillyf  lad's 
mebby  not  ower  wcel,  an'  me  here  clavering  like 
an  auld  full  as  I  is,  to  make  his  heed-wark^ 
warse,  sary  man."  This  was  said  in  a  softer  and 
lower  tone ;  but  was  lost  upon  John,  if  intended 
for  his  benefit,  as  she  had  ascended  far  beyond  his 
hearing,  with  the  quick  and  elastic  step  of  a  girl 
in  her  teens,  while  he  was  also  widening  the  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  the  speaker,  although 
at  a  much  slower  pace. 

**  But  let  her  find  it  out  as  I  have  done,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  if  deprecating  some  smit- 
ings  of  his  conscience,  for  not  having  spared  the 
old  dame,  what  to  him  had  been  a  long  and 
tedious  journey,  by  informing  her,  that  the  young 
master  was  not  there.  "  But  what  business  has 
she  to  be  pottering  up  to  maister's  room,  as  if  I 
was*nt  sufficient  to  leuk  after  him,  or  if  he  war*nt 
baith  auld  eneugh  an'  big  eneugh  to  tak  care  o' 
himsel'  ?  but  the  woman*is  mad  this  morning,  it's 
my  belief,'*  he  continued  with  more  acrimony 
than  he  had  ever  before  been  known  to  manifest 
towards  her ;  indeed  he  was  kind  and  obliging 
to  every  one,  and  more  particularly  to  Mistress 
Langton,  as  he  always  respectfully  designated 
her,  and  this  was  owing  to  his  young  master 
having  been  placed  under  her  care,  and  his  re- 
gard for  her  was  always  r^ulated  by  her  kind- 
ness to  her  foster-son,  which  was  all  but  a  mother's 
affection,  deep,  pure,  and  abiding ;  for  they  had 
one  common  interest  in  this  idol  of  their  mutual 
worship  and  adoration ;  they  both  regarded  him 

•  *  Ings,"  l9w  marshy  meadows  through  which  a  river 
winda  Ita  tortaous  eourae. 

f  **  SIU7,"  and  *'8arj,"  In  the  WestmoreUnd  dialeet  - 
terms  of  ftimillar  endearment,  somclUaes  of  pUj. 

t  Head-ache. 
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as  something  more  than  mortal;  this  naturally 
led  to  a  closer  intimacy  than  had  fonnerly  existed 
between  them,  which  the  gossips,  with  their 
erer  busy  tongues  made  the  most  of,  till  it  be- 
came generally  whispered,  and  continued  so  for 
years,  that  they  would  at  last  make  a  match  of  it| 
but  the  courtship  continued  so  long,  that  the 
curate's  wife,  the  great  match-maker  of  the  pa^^ 
rish,  had  entirely  given  them  up.  "  I  wonder 
what  she*d  do  if  we  were  married,  as  they  say  we 
are  to  1)e,"  John  continued  to  grumble  on,  as  he 
adjusted  his  nicely  powdered  wig,  which  she  had 
sadly  deranged,  hinc  iUce  lachrymm^  as,  in  her 
hurry  and  alarm,  she  brushed  past  him  on  the 
narrow  staircase;  "I  suppose  my  head  will  be 
deranged  then." 

But  if  John  had  been  at  all  aware  of  Maud's  anx- 
iety or  of  the  cause  of  it,  she  might  with  impunity 
have  deranged  both  his  head  and  his  wig,  and  I 
know  not  which  was  of  most  importance  in  his  es- 
timation. This,  however^  he  found  out  afterwards, 
which,  together  with  other  similar  manifestations 
of  maternal  regard  and  affection  for  his  master, 
so  wrought  upon  him  as  to  overcome  all  his  scru* 
pies,  and  induced  him  (I  may  as  well  mention  it 
now)  to  make  certain  formal  overtures  to  Mistress 
Langton,  which,  after  obtaining  the  master's  con- 
sent and  approbation,  were  accepted;  and  a  grand 
wedding  was  the  consequence,  to  the  great  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  the  clergyman's  lady,  as  the 
curate's  wife  styled  herself,  who  declared  she  had 
always  said  it  would  come  to  this  at  last  But  I 
am  grossly  anticipating,  for  other  thoughts  were 
pervading  the  breasts  of  the  faithful  domestics  of 
Hell-Beck  Hall  that  mournful  morning. 

Mistress  JVIaud  Langton  was  a  shrewd,  clever, 
sensibly  woman,  and  the  Rev.  James  Fallowfield, 
the  worthy  and  respected  curate  of  the  parish, 
was  equally  so  in  his  superior  station  in  life — his 
marrying  a  very  silly  wife  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding ;  and  this  Mr.  Fallowfield  was 
master  Henry ^s  tutor;  and  these  two  clever  per- 
sons had  had  the  sole  management  of  his  educa- 
tion, in  every  sense  of  the  word;  and  among  other 
good,  useful  and  virtuous,  I  had  almost  said  reli- 
gious, habits,  they  had  accustomed  hlra  to  that  of 
early  rising,  with  the  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  that 

'*  Early  to  bod,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 

Such  were,  therefore,  master  Harry's  habits, 
that  his  non-appearance  in  the  breakfast  room  at 
nine  o'clock,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
unwonted  circumstance,  which  created  no  little  \ 
surprise;  this  begat  inquiries,  to  which,  as  no 
satisfactory  answers  couM  be  obtained,  his  foster-  , 
mother)  with  the  anxious  affection  of  a  real  pa-  i 


rent,  became  at  first  rather  alarmed,  and  at  length 
instituted  a  more  minute  and  searching  investi- 
gation. 

"  He  had  taken  a  walk  in  the  park,  perhaps  V* 

"  No  one  had  seen  himi" 

"  He  had  taken  a  ride  to  get  an  appetite  for  his 
breakfast?'* 

"  The  horses  were  all  in  the  stable." 

This,  however,  had  been  ascertained  by  the 
gardener,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  having  pur- 
chased a  new  one  the  day  before,  and  Lanty,  the 
abbreviaved  soubriquet  of  the  g^oom,  had  been 
absent  all  the  morning,  and  as  Billy  Stone  had 
performed  his  duties  for  the  master,  and  would  not 
tell,  the  doubts  darkened  into  mystery,  and  mys- 
tery is  always  fearful ;  an(}  wherever  it  is  found, 
affection  turns  and  tortures  it  into  something 
fatal ;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Magdalen 
Langton  had  wrought  up  her  feelings  to  the 
thorough  conviction,  when  she  went  up  to  his 
room,  that  there  were  only  two  alternatives  left ; 
the  one  was,  that  he  was  sick  in  bed ;  the  other, 
that  he  was  a  livid  and  swollen  corpse  in  the 
deepest  lumb  in  the  Eden,  and  consequently 
when  she  found  him  not,  she  set  up  a  hue  and 
cry,  long  before  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  wind- 
ing stair  leading  down  to  the  eating  room,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  exclaiming — "  What  could  have 
become  of  her  poor  darling  child  ?"  forgeting  in 
her  grief  and  terror^  that  he  was  not  now  the 
same  thoughtless,  helpless  boy»  as  when  first  com- 
mitted to  her  charge,  with  his  sainted  mother's 
expiring  breath,  some  eighteen  years  before,  and 
to  this  affecting  circumstance,  iu  the  ebullitions 
of  her  grief,  she  naturally  adverted,  and  in  a 
manner  too,  that  evinced  more  feeling  than  a 
casual  observer  would  ever  have  supposed,  from 
her  fretful  and  crabbed  manner,  she  could  possi- 
bly have  been  possessed  of. 

"  His  puir  mother  1"  she  went  on,  "had  I  but 
been  carried  efter  her  to  my  awn  rest,  under  the 
green  swarthy  or  ever  I  sud  hev  leeved  to  see  this 
day !  *  My  puir  bairn  I' — nay»  that  was'nt  what 
she  said,  when  I  went  in  to  her  bedside,  to  tak 
her  the  last  drop  of  any  thing  that  iver  wetted 
her  parched  and  fevered  lips,  and  that  was  but  a 
spoonful  o*  cauld  watter. 

**  *  Oh !  what  a  blessin  1  how  precious  and  re- 
freshin  I'  she  said,  when  she  had  tasted  it,  gasp- 
ing for  breath  like,  'tween  ivery  wor(^,  an'  it  was 
to  be  her  last;  *  and  hoo  thankful,'  she  continued, 
an'  she'd  not  said  as  much  for  three  lang  days 
before;  'and  hoo  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for 
what  we  sae  lightly  esteem,  because  it  is  common,' 
and  she  again  stopped  for  want  o'  breath,  for  she 
was  terrible  wake,  when  I  tolt  her  not  to  talk  sao 
mickle,  as  it  girtly  worried  her,  but  the  sweet 
an^ol  meekly  replied,  X  mind  her  varra  wordsf 
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they're  lingm*  V  my  ear  yet,  '  but  I  must  talk  a 

Utde  more,  and  then *  Here  she  stopped  again 

a  good  vhilc^  raising  her  eyes  and  clasping  her 
hands»  and  moving  her  lips,  and  saying  something 
as  in  a  whisper,  which  was  not  meant  for  any  mor- 
tal ear  to  hear.  She  then  turned  her  dim  and 
sunken  eye  on  me — hut  it  was  not  dim  then  as  it 
had  been  for  weeks  and  weeks  of  wasting,  but 
seemed  as  breet  and  shinin*  as  it  was  soon  to  be, 
in  another  and  far  happier  placew 

"'Magdalen  Langton!'  says  she — ^she  niver 
ca'd  me  any  thing  but  Maud  in  her  life  before^ 
an*  I  trimmell'd  a'  ower  like  an  espen  leaf,  as  she 
laid  her  liily  white  hand  upon  my  wrist,  so  solemn 
like,  and  asked  me  if  I  belieTed  I  had  a  soul — ^an 
immortal  soul,  that  would  live,  and  live,  and  live 
for  irer  in  another  world  ? 

" '  Surely  madam,'  I  answered,  wondering  at 
the  question,  and  thinking  my  puir  mistress  was 
goin*  demented — when  she  went  on  as  if  not 
heeding  what  I  said  or  thowght 

"'An'  as  ye  wish  and  expect  (iiat  soul  to  be 
saved  will  ye  take  care  of  my  dear  hoy,  when  the 
grass  is  greeu  on  his  mother's  grave?' 

"  But  my  heart  was  too  full  to  speak—I  could^ 
en't 

"  Her  Bible  was  lying  on  her  bed  beside  her^ 
and  she  put  xny  iiand  upon  it,  und  then  distinctly 
said,  without  a  shake  or  a  falter  in  her  voice,  just 
as  yane  in  perfect  heaUh  would  speak : 

" '  Magdalen  Langton !'  again  thowght  I,  that 
solemn,  lengthened,  ominous  neame,  and  what  a  ; 
relief  jdain  *Maud,  ye  thoughtless  hussy,'  wotild 
have  beeDs   for  I  ums  young   and  somewhat 
thoughtlese  then. 

1  **  •  Magdalen  Langton!'  she  again  repeated,  as 
if  she'd  know»  my  thowghtst  *  as  ye  hope  that 
sool  to  save,  by  what  is  written  in  this  blessed 
book,  will  ye  pledge  me  in  my  dying  hour  to  fos- 
ter, cherish  and  watch  over  my  poor  orphan  boy» 
as  if  be  were  your  own,  so  that  he  may  not  ftelf 
a  mother's  care  is  not  bestowed  upon  his  help^ 
leas  days  of  infancy?' 

***Ye9l  ob^  y^l  dear  madam,'  I  exdaimed; 
boi  could  not  say  another  word  for  crying;  but 
she  was  Mtis6pid>  and  took  her  hand  away^  wheo, 
clasping  it  in  t'other^  wUk  een  nptunied  to 
heareo,  she  fiuntly  Maculated*  in  a  low  but  dis- 
tinct whisper,  some  words  of  thanks  to  one  her 
seal  adored,  in  hloomin'  healthy  in  wastin'  sick- 
ness, aiid  in  that  darksome  hoor  of  death ;  and 
ia  that  Terra  act  and  attitude,  seemed  to  foil 
aslwp,  as  we  aU  thov^ht  she  did,  for  the  poor 
f>^«gtor  and  hia  sister  were  in  the  room,  and  we 
aQ  kndt  dowm  and  prayed  so  quietly  withm  our* 
oeUf,  far  a  lang  time,  aad  siier  sfaised  fariiBar.  of 
vaidii^  her  £ntem  that  sweet  and  tsanquil  sleep, 
till  floioe  one  thowght  that  she  had  passed  away, 


\  which  we  soon,  to  our  sorrow,  foond  was  ow^er 
true ;  an'  I  niver  liked  to  hear  anybody  ca'  me 
Mistress  Magdalen  sen' — but  they  may  ca*  me 
what  they  like,  noo,  that  the  dear  boy's  gone; 
and  his  puir  mother's  ghaist  will  haunt  me  the 
langest  day  I  have  to  leeve;  besides  my  broken 
faith  an'  peijured  oath — ^waes  me !  wues  me! 
what  shall  I  do?" 

Here  old  John's  better  feelings  got  the  mas- 
tery over  the  bad  humour  he  had  so  recently 
manifested,  and  he  broke  in  with  some  dolacing 
probability,  for  he  was  one  of  the  audience,  that 
possibly  master  Harry,  who  was  quite  capable, 
now  that  he  was  of  age,  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self, had  gone  out  with  his  rod  to  the  Eden,  or 
with  his  gun,  to  look  for  the  badger  they  had 
had  seen  the  day  before  at  the  foot  of  the  Fell. 

"Nay,  nay!"  interrupted  Maud;  **nowt  o't 
swort — ^I  know  better,  for  his  gun's  sticking  up 
in  her*  brackets,  ower  the  fire-place  in  the  big 
ha',  an'  his  rod's  there  too;  an'  naebody  saw 
him  gang  oot  o't  house — ^besides  he  has  moped 
and  mourned  iver  sen  the  auld  gentleman  dee'd, 
when  any  other  young  man  would  be  rejoiced  to 
be  his  awn  maister,  wi'  sick  a  fortitf  as  he  had; 
an'  he  wad  sleep  near  that  haunted  cham^r,  too; 
I  was  always  afeard  no  good  wad  come  o't  An' 
noo  he's  gone — ^gone!  an'  the  Lord  hae  mercy 
upon  me!"  and  then  she  wrung  her  hands  again, 
in  abject  despair,  and  **  would  not  be  comforted 
because  he  was  not." 

It  was  very  evident,  as  far  as  her  anxious 
enquiries  extended,  and  they  were  most  minute 
and  particular,  that  no  one  had  seen  him  leave 
the  mansion  that  morning,  which  was  certainly 
very  extraordinary. 

"  Aye,  ye  may  laugh  and  sneer^  ye  puir,  mise- 
rable, demented  ne'er-do-weel!  at  all  this,  be- 
cause ye  know  no  better!'^ 

This  speech  was  directed  by  Maud  to  poor 
Billy  Stone^  who  rubbed  his  bands,  as  he  sat 
hitherto  unnoticed  in  the  huge  chimney  corner, 
and  laughed  at  all  this  exhibition  of  distress,  evi- 
dently numifesting  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  any  body  else,  or  than  he  chose  to 
tell,  which  the  shrewd  old  butler  observing,  ex- 
o.laimed,  as  the  thought  struck  him: 

**ril  bet  a  guinea  that  Billy  Stone  knows  a' 
aboot  it,  although  the  elf  refuses  to  tell  us." 

This  suggestion  was  caught  at  as  a  drowning 
man  would  catch  at  a  straw,  and  Billy  was  assail- 
ed with  a  thonsand  questions,  by  the  terror- 
stricken  domestics^  before  time  was  allowed  him 
to  answer  one,  and  he  only  laughed  the  more. 

Billy  6t$>ae  was  one  of  those  strange,  charac- 
ters found  o»ly  in  the  North  n^w  the  Borders, 

»In  tho  Wegtmoreland  dialect,  a  gun,  a  watch,  and  a 
scythe  ar«  aiwaya  of  ^«  foniain*  gieader. 
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who  are  doubtless  not  quite  compos  mentis,  but 
who  pretead  to  be  much  less  sane  than  they 
really  are,  probably  from  finding^  that  they  can 
turn  such  a  supposed  infirmity  to  a  good  and 
profitable  account.  They  are  generally  not  ex- 
actly beggars,  but  hangers-on  of  some  rather 
rich  man*s  establishment;  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
note,  to  what  cunning  and  curious  expedients 
they  will  often  have  recourse,  to  create  and  main- 
tain an  influence  with  all  the  inferior  members 
of  the  "  great  house,"  and  not  unfrequently  even 
with  the  head  of  it;  at  least  he  will  generally 
suffer  himself  to  be  considered  the  dupe  of  the 
poor  **  innocent,"  as  such  charactefs  in  those 
districts  are  very  inaptly  designated;  for  cun- 
ning, not  deep  and  intricate,  but  low,  mean  and 
despicable,  is  among  their  chief  and  most  strik- 
ing characteristics;  but  this  is  tolerated  from  an 
indulgent  consideration  of  the  infirmity  in  which 
it  is  supposed,  but  often  fallaciously,  to  have  ori- 
ginated. 

And  such  was  Billy  Stone,  who  that  morning 
thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  he  had  some 
information  to  communicate  to  the  young  master 
at  the  Hall,  which  might  possibly  be  considered 
by  him  as  of  some  importance;  and  consequently, 
at  the  first  peep  of  day,  he  took  his  rod,  and  went 
A-fishing  in  the  Eden,  to  catch  a  trout  or  two, 
which  he  would  take  up  for  the  ma8ter*s  break- 
fast, when  he  could  tell  him  his  news — as  if  he  had 
not  been  as  fully  aware  as  any  one  else  would 
have  been,  that  the  information  he  had  to  convey 
along  with  his  present,  which  was  to  be  the  osten- 
sible reason  for  going  up  to  the  Hall — ^while  to 
get  his  own  breakfast  was  the  real  one — was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  one  thought  from 
being  bestowed  upon  all  the  trout  in  the  Eden, 
and  the  sahnon  to  boot 

As  he  was  an  excellent  angler^  he  soon  caught 
a  fine  fish,  and,  slinging  it  upon  a  small  willow- 
twig,  started  upon  his  errand,  and  in  passing  the 
front  of  the  mansion,  which  was  anythmg  but 
the  direct  road  to  the  kitchen,  he  lingered  a  lit* 
tie,  in  the  hope  that  the  master  might  be  np» 
and  notice  him  from  his  chamber  window^  and 
he  was  not  mistaken,  for  he  not  only  did  see 
him,  but  he  saw  also  from  his  important  look  and 
mysterious  air  and  manner,  that  he  was  charged 
with  some  interesting  intelligence,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  which,  required  no  small  degree  of 
management,  and  this  master  Harry  well  knew, 
and  he  knew  as  well,  that  to  elicit  his  secret, 
which  he  was  very  anxious  to  arrive  at,  as  it  most 
likely  had  some  reference  to  certain  circumstances 
in  which,  at  that  particular  juActure,  he  was 
deeply  interested,  he  must  carefully  avoid  all  en- 
quiries directly  leading  to  the  main  point,  to 
which  Billy  had  a  most  imoonqaerable  and  stab- 


bom  aversion;  he  therefore  threw  open  his  case- 
ment and  thus  accosted  him. 

"  Well,  Billy,  youVe  got  a  fine  fish  there,  which 
if  you  caught  this  morning,  you  must  have  been 
early  astir,  or  else  you  caught  him  with  a  night- 
line?" 

**  Neet-lines!  me  set  neet-lines!  I  wad  scorn  to 
catch  the  fine  golden  trout  in  the  dark!  No,  Sir," 
he  replied,  more  respectfully ;  "  I  went  out  early 
this  morning  into  the  ings,  to  see  if  they  would 
tak  the  May  fly,  although  its  rather  late  for  it, 
for  being  acauld  backward  season,  I  thowght  that, 
maybe,  they  wadn't  know,  having  no  almanack, 
that  May  was  gone^  and  that  I  wad  have  the  best 
chance  with  it,  of  getting  something  for  your 
honor's  breakfast."     ^ 

"  But  why  this  morning  in  particular  ?"  natu- 
rally enough  asked  Master  Harry. 

But  this  was  a  direct  question,  to  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  Billy  had  a  most  extraordi- 
nary antipathy,  and  Harry  saw  at  once,  that  in 
his  over  anxiety  to  arrive  at  his  object,  he  had 
committed  himself;  but  he  was  not  to  give  up 
the  contest  on  the  first  rebuff,  for  if  the  bastion 
proved  impregnable,  the  counter  scarp  might  yet 
be  carried,  he  therefore  commenced  the  attack 
anew. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  fine  fellow  afforded  you 
some  sport  ?" 

"Aye  indeed  ye  may  say  that,  for  he  rose 
no  less  nor  six  times,  afore  I  fairly  hooked  him. 
He  first,  just  popped  his  muzzle  out  o*  the  watter, 
as  it  were  to  smell  at  the  fly  of  my  awn  dressing, 
to  see  if  there  was  no  deception  in  it,  and  nae 
hooks  about  it,  for  these  gentry  are  varra  know- 
in',  and  then  he  hung  aboot  under  the  brae;  I 
saw  him  weel  enough,  although  he  thowght  I 
didn't,  and  made  believe  as  if  it  was  all  a  cheat, 
and  wouldn't  look  at  it,  when  I  just  threw  in 
gently  ower  the<edge  of  the  Inmb,  where  I  knew 
weel  enough  he  was  darking,  and  drew  oot  in- 
stantly, as  much  as  to  say,  if  ye  won't  take  it, 
why  ye  won't  and  be  hanged  to  ye ;  when  the 
brute,  as  if  he'd  heard  me  say  it,  although  I  only 
said  it  to  mysel,  immediately  darted  outside  the 
foot  of  the  little  ripplin'  current,  running  into 
the  place  where  he  was  hidin'  like,  and  made  a 
flusterin'  jump  at  it,  for  fear  he  wasn't  goin  to 
get  another  chance,  when  I  struck  the  hook  into 
his  gills,  and  had  my  gentleman  hard  and  fast ; 
but  he  soon  foond  oot  his  mistake,  and  was  like 
to  go  mad  and  break  every  thing,  rather  than 
quietly  give  in  at  once,  as  he  had  to  do  at  last, 
so  I  gave  him  hia  way,  and  to  see  him  run  oot 
my  line  the  way  he  did  was  worth  a  king's  ran- 
som!— ^fifty  yards  without  a  turn  I  and  then, 
whew  1  he  came  back  again  as  if  the  constables 
were  after  him,  to  get  his  tail  to  it,  bat,  by  run- 
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nin't  and  windin*  as  hard  as  I  coul^,  I  managed 
to  keep  him  tight  to  his  tetlier.  A  fish,  than  can 
catch  Billy  Stone  with  a  slack  line,  when  yance 
&irly  hooked,  is  welcome  to  his  tackle/' 

"  Well,  well !  it's  a  fine  fish  at  any  rate,"  the 
master  replied,  heartily  tired  of  all  these  Isaak 
Walton  t«xhnicalities;  "  and  you'll  take  it,  as  you 
tell  me  its  fi)r  my  breakfast,  to  old  Maud  and  tell 
her  so,  and  FU  take  care  you  get  your  own,  or 
you  can  tell  her  from  roe  to  take  care  of  thfit 
too. 

Still  he  lingered,  although  the  master  apo* 
peared  impatient  at  the  length  of  the  interview, 
and  BiUy  was  caught  by  this  seeming  indifference 
as  completely  as  his  trout  had  been,  and  conse- 
quently exclaimed,  for  fear  of  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  his  story,  which  he  had  so  anx- 
ieusly  sought  when  he  saw  him  in  the  very  act 
of  closing  his  widow: 

"  But  I  hare  something  more  to  tell  ye,"  and 
without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder,  he  continued — 
Bnrley  Hudson " 

*•  Well,  what  of  him  ?"  eagerly  asked  master 
Harry,  agaiij  in  his  anxiety  thrown  off  his  guard, 
thus  giving  his  whimsical  informant  a  vantage 
ground,  which  he  seized  mth  the  prompt  alacri(y 
of  a  skilful  general, 

"  It'll  mebby  do  just  as  weel,"  replied  Billy,  to 
tell  ye  a*  aboot  it  while  Mistress  Maud  is  frying 
the  fish,  so  I'll  just  gang  and  gie  it  to  her,  an'  be 
back  in  a  jiffey," 

"  No,  no  I  never  mind,  rejoined  Harxy,  I  do  not 
care  about  my  breakfast  till  I  return  from  Ap- 
pleby, when  I  shall  have  a  much  better  appetite 
for  it,  and  Fll  trouble  you  to  step  over  to  the 
stable,  and  tell  your  friend  Lanty,  to  bring  out 
the  new  black  I  bought  yesterday,  and  TU  see 
what  he's  made  of." 

This  puxzled  Billy  amazingly  for  a  moment, 
when  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  clear  breast  of 
it»  and  tell  his  news  at  once,  but  he  thought  he'd 
have  aoother  shot  at  the  enemy  before  he  finally 
gave  up  the  contest,  so  after  a  short  and  some- 
what confused  pause,  he  replied : 

«*  Ye'U  maybe  have  further  to  ride  than  ye'U 
like  when  ye  come  back,  an'  hardly  time  enough 
to  do  it  in." 

How  long  this  folly  might  have  continued,  it 
were  hard  to  say,  bad  not  Billy,  after  listening 
aad  peering  among  the  bushes,  discovered  that 
some  one  was  approachmg,  and,  therefore,  for 
fear  of  losing  altogether  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  great  relief  of  the  young  master,  he 
told  his  tale  at  once,  and  Harry  in  a  few  minutes 
more  was  lx)oted  and  spurred — in  the  saddle  and 
away 

<y«t  rock  and  livtr,  moor  and  fell. 
To  Forest- Ban  in  Ba'stonadjUt. 


CHAPTER  II. 


•*  If  thou'«t  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Sao  weel  it  pleases  me, 
For  ere  I  cross  the  Border  Fell, 

The  tane  of  us  shall  dee." 

Battle  or  OTTutscsss. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  often  we  meet  with 
extraordinary  things  and  circumstances,  either 
interesting  in  themselves  or  in  the  ideas  we  can- 
not help  associating  with  them,  in  locjilities  where 
wo  least  expect  to  find  them.  For  instance,  the 
bell,  belonging  to  Pope,  the  poet's  private  chapel, 
at  Tuckenham,  his  last  p'^wje  of  residence,  is  now 
hanging  in  the  steeple  of  a  Protestant  JDpiscopal 
Church,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Montreal,  and 
used  every  Sunday  and  holiday  for  calling  the 
people  to  prayers. 

So  in  the  Parish  of  Orton,  the  one  adjoining 
to  Ravenstonedale,  where  Forest  Hall  is  situated, 
remote  and  secluded  as  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  tho 
Fells,  there  are  old  inhabitants  even  at  this 
very  day,  who  nevpr  have  seen  a  stage  or  mail- 
coach;  and  yet  this  was  the  residence  of  the 
Author  of  Bums'  Justice,  and  the  birth-place  of 
the  famous  Washington,  if  J)r.  Bums'  testimony 
can  be  relied  upon— so  that  instead  of  his  having 
been  bom  in  Westmoreland  in  Virginia,  as  his 
biographers  say,  he  was  born  in  Westpioreland  in 
England,  and  was  an  infant  in  arms,  and  just 
christened  by  Dr.  Bums  himself,  when  brought 
to  this  country.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  some 
people  may  say,  where  he  was  born ;  but  no  cir- 
cumstanpe,  however  trivial,  relating,  in  any  way, 
to  so  great  a  man,  can,  with  propriety,  be  consi- 
dered trivial.  But  before  Harry  Netherby  could 
reach  this  point  in  his  journey,  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  section  of  country,  rich,  almost  with- 
out a  parallel,  in  legendary  lore: 

*'  Where  each  grey  stons^ 
Hath  a  tale  of  its  own," 

which  we  must  leave  th^m  to  tell,  or  this  digres- 
sion will  be  too  long,  if  it  be  not  so  already. 

Forest  Hall,  the  object  of  master  Netherby's 
long  and  wearisome  journey,  was  situated  some- 
what in  accordance  with  its  name,  in  the  bosom 
of  a  thick  and  tangled  mass  of  wild  brashwood, 
consisting  chiefly  of  hazel,  intermixed,  here  and 
there,  with  the  hawthorn,  the  sloe  and  the  holly, 
through  which  a  long  and  winding  avenue  had 
been  cleared,  for  a  road  just  wide  enough  for  a 
wheel-carriage. 

As  to  the  hall  itself,  there  was  nothing  strik- 
ing or  extraordinary  about  it,  save  and  except 
that  the  stables  and  offices,  which  were  of  hewn 
stone  built  in  the  modem  style  of  architecture, 
and  in  a  semicircular  shape,  with  a  small  tower 
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at  each  terminus,  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  plain  and  rather  misightly  mansion 
itself,  with  its  high  and  pointed  gables,  its  steep  ; 
roof  and  dormant  windows.  This  discrepancy 
was  owing  to  the  ultimate  designs  and  intentions 
of  the  late  proprietor,  to  rebuild  the  whole  esta- 


night,  among  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and 
bold  promontory  on  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Nor- 
thumberland, called  DuirsTXNBOEo'  Head,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  ba- 
ronial castle,  which  remain  to  this  day»  and, 
judging  from  the  trifling  chn,nge  they  have  un- 


blishment  in  a  style  and  manner  befitting  such  ^  dergone  during  the  last  century,  nearly  in  the 


appendages,  never  having  been  carried  into  effect, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  issue  of  a  long 
and  tedious,  and  I  may  add,  bitter  law-snit,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  his  plans,  and,  if  we  might  be^ 
lieve  the  rumours  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  his 
life,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
under  the  care  of  his  aged  sister,  to  inherit  the 
trreck  of  his  fortune,  and  to  mourn  over  the  ruin 
of  his  house. 

This  lawsuit,  In  its  origin,  progress,  and  ter- 
mination, was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  cause  which  indirectly  led  to  it,  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  losses  the  Musgrave  had  sustained, 
by  a  foray  or  inroad  upon  his  sheep-walks  on  the 
Fells,  headed  by  the  master  of  Hell-Beclc  Hall, 
distant  as  the  two  places  were  from  each  other, 
who  was  a  loyal  subject  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
while  the  Lord  of  Forest  Manor,  had  been  se- 
cretly, but  such  secrets  are  always  well  known,  a 
determined  adherent  of  the  exiled  Stewarts. 

This  event  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1715,  and  before  the  Musgraves,  father  and  son, 
had  regained  their  liberty,  for  they  had  both  been 
imprisoned,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Netherbys,  on  the  very  first  symptom  of  the  out- 
break, for  misprision  of  treason,  and  therefore, 
they  felt  the  insult  more  than  the  robbery,  as 
their  property  was  thus  left  entirely  unprotected. 
There  had  subsisted,  between  these  two  fami- 
lies for  many  generations,  indeed  time  out  of 
mind,  but  from  what  cause  no  ond  knew,  a  bitter 
and  inveterate  enmity,  amounting  to  deadly  ha- 
tred, matured  and  cherished  by  many  a  dark  deed 
of  blood;  circumstantial  and  exaggerated  accounts 
of  which  were  handed  down  from  sire  to  son«  as 
valiant  exploits,  and  achievements  of  high  re- 
nown, and  served  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  ^- 
venge,  long  after  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  had 
penetrated  these  districts,  and  prevented  their 
recurrence. 

There  is,  however,  an  old  legend,  although  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
feud,  still  preserved  among  the  Fells,  according 
to  which,  some  two  or  three  hundred  j-ears  ago, 
the  precise  period  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  the 
heir  of  Forest  Hall  went  abroad  into  a  far  olT 
country  beyond  the  seas,  where  he  remained, 
whatever  was  his  object,  for  several  years,  and  on 
his  return  was  driven  ashore,  in  a  tempestuous 


same  state  as  at  the  period  to  which  our  tale 
refers. 

It  so  happened  on  that  fatal  night  that  a  party 
of  men  under  the  command  of  the  Netherbys  of 
Dunfell,  brought  thither  to  assist  in  some  of  those 
innumerable  border  wars  which  were  then  of  such 
frequent  recurrence,  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
donjon  keep  of  this  old  castle,  beneath  the  great 
tower,  which  is  still  nearly  perfect. 

The  vessel,  after  beating  upon  the  rocks  all 
night,  went  to  pieces,  when  all  the  seamen  and 
two  of  the  passengers,  there  were  four  in  all,  were 
lost,  and  the  other  two,  Musgrave  and  his  ser>'ant, 
took  to  the  boat,  the  latter  baring  first  thrown 
into  it  a  valise  or  portmanteau,  containing  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  made  for  a  small 
ateek.  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  wreck, 
where  they  soon  landed  among  these  marauders, 
for  they  could  not  be  designated  by  any  milder 
term,  who  had  come  out  of  their  rude  and  tem- 
porary quarters,  not  to  aid  the  poor  sufferers,  but 
to  plunder  them;  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  they 
no  sooner  set  their  foot  on  shore  than  they  were 
robbed  and  otherwise  treated  with  cruel  and 
relentless  barbarity. 

In  the  d^Citute  and  deplorable  state  in  which 
these  wretches  left  them,  they  had  no  sooner  got 
rid  of  their  persecutors  than  they  started  on  their 
homeward  journey,  wearied  and  worn  out  "with 
hunger  and  fatigue  as  they  were,  and  many  a 
weary  mile  they  wandered  across  the  moors  be- 
fore they  could  reach  a  human  habitation  where 
they  might  perchance  find  food  and  shelter.  And 
suffice  ^  to  say  that,  they  begged  their  way 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  until  they  crossed  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separated  them  from 
the  vale  of  Eden,  where  the  MUsgrave's  name  was 
known  and  could  command  whatever  they  re- 
quired ;  and— in  short  the  journey  they  commenced 
as  beggars,  ended  with  an  escort  of  full  five  hun- 
dred nien. 

Years  flew  by,'  and  another  border  war  broke 
out,  when  the  fierce  Fell-siders  were  gathered 
agaifL  as  usual;  and  it  so  happened  that  while  the 
Musgrave  and  his  men  were  quartered  at  and 
near  Hexham,  a  long  and  'scattered  hamlet  near 
the  Scottish  territory,  the  master  of  Dunfell  with 
his  force  passed  through,  and  all  turned  out  to 
see  and  cheer  them  on  their  way,  when  some 
trifling  relic  of  what  once  had  been  a  Mus- 
grave's,  wag  observed  on  many  a  trooper  of  that 
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fierce  and  lawless  band.  A  sword  belt  clasp,  a  >  leader,  not  having  a  rojal  warrant  orcommissioD. 
dagger's  hilt,  and  even  a  button  with  the  Mu2i-  j  The  o»tensibU  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
grave  dpher  on  it,  were  redeemed  that  day,  and  j  ascertain  if  all  was  quiet  among  the  vassals  and 
many  a  widow's  moan  and  orphan's  tear  could  tell  J  tenants  of  suspected  gentlemen;  and  he  naturally 
the  Mosgrave  was  avenged ;  and  hence  the  feud  )  enough  took  Forest- Manor  iu  his  way  back, 
which  lasted  through  so  many  ages.  |  which  was  thought  to  have  been  his  real  one. 

On  the  occasion,  however,  to  which  I  refer,  as  >  when  his  retainers,  not  only  well  aware  of  the 
Philip  Netherby  was  the  King's  Bow-Bearer,  (in  l  hostile  feeling  existing  between  the  owner  and 
virtue  of  which  office,  he  had  charge  of  the  Royal  )  their  master,  but  deeply  participating  in  it,  har- 
Parks,  although  none  then  remained,  in  those  {  ried  and  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  his  flocks 


northern  countrios  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the 
last  having  been  bestowed  by  the  First  James 
■pon  the  Earl  of  Thanet;^)  yet  this  nominal  office, 
npoa  which  he  held  the  manor  of  Dunfeil,  with 


and  herds,  which,  in  a  pastoi-al  district  like  that, 
necessarily  constituted  the  principal  part  of  his 
prc^rty,  so  that  when  the  Musgmves  returned  to 
their  native  dale,  instead  of  finding  it  flourishing 


its  rights  of  '*  heif  and  weif,"  afforded  him  some  in  rich  fertility  as  they  had  left  it  but  a  short 
pretext  for  exhibiting  his  zealous  loyalty  at  such  j  time  before,  they  found  it  waste  and  desolate, 
a  jmicture.  '>  But  no  puling  cry  of  misery  saluted  them  on 
To  this  end  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Fells,  \  their  return ;  ^ot  a  munnur  was  heard.  On  the 
with  soch  an  aimed  following,  as  would  have  been  \  contrary,  the  herdsman,  with  apparent  content- 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  alarm  under  any  j  ment,  was  quietly  constructing  a  rude  hut  from 

\  the  burnt  fragments  of  his  former  cottage,  in 

•ThiswaseaUed Whinny (farzo) Fell, wJitroilourbbed,  >  which  to  shelter  his  helpless  family;  wliilo  the 

or  nth<»  decayed,  withiii  the  iMt  century,  some  of  the  !  gmaU  farmer  was  oonverUng  some  isolated  out- 

reryl«ge.toldoakBfa,  Engird;  which,  when  t^^^^^^  I  house,  which  had  escaped  the  flames  in  the  gene- 

Mir,  u  he  did  shortly  anerwards  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  )       .         „  .      ^  ,.... 

he  h  said  to  hare  been  so  mortlhed,  at  having  giren  away,  |  ^^  conflagratoon,  mto  a  temporary  dwelling  ror 

iriiat,  from  iU  name  be  supirased  to  have  been  a  barren  >  his  :  and  to  a  casual  and  superficial  observer,  all 

itttfontain,  that  he  eiolaimed—  j  seemed  peace  and  resignation ;  but  a  nearer  and 

)  more  searching  look  would  have  discovered  a 
•*  I  wiah  his  soul  in  hell  may  dwell,  '  i     i  •         i  •     au        *  ^     «v     ^u  j 

Who  first  caUed  thk  the  Whiriny  Fell  I"  j  lurking  demon  m  the  set  teeth — the  compressed 

\  lip,  and  the  flashing  eye,  which  manifestly  proved 
In  one  of  those  oaks,  (the  largest  of  those  called  the      that  one  solitary  absorbing  feeling  pervaded  all, 

nree.brothBr.trees,)thelarmerwuitered^  ,  and  that  feeUng  was  reveuge-doep-^etcrmined 

black  cattle— such  was  its  size,  and  hollow  to  a  mere  i  •  •         j 

shell.    I  do  not  recoUect  its  circumference,  bat  It  was  I  — unmiUgated  revenge. 

much  larger  than  the  fkmous  Wlniarthing  Oak  in  Nor-  >      And  when,  on  the  return  of  their  leader  from 

fclk,andth»ti8forty-flve«Bet,andstmstandhig,orwas,  ]  captivity,  all  Ravenstonedalo  rose  as  one  man, 

when  I  saw  it  Uat,  some  years  ago,  and  in  precisely  the  J  ^j  g^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^j  ^  welcome  him  back,  they 

same  state  as  when  visited  by  Queen  Sllaabeth,  as  a  great  )     ,,  ^       •  .,     .     .i    •         •     j   l       ^l 

.    .  j  all  went  quietly  to  their  ruined  hearths  again. 

Another  of  these,  and  the  next  largest  of  the  three-  >  when  he  informed  them,  that  some  time  must 

broUkers,  was  called  the  IIart'a.Hom.Tree,  which  ob-  >  elapse  before  the  day  of  retribution  could  arrive, 

tahiMl  iU  appeUaikm,  according  to  tradUion,  from  the  >  a^  now  they  would  be  on  their  guard,  with  the* 

foQowing  circumstance:  Usurper's  soldiers  at  their  back. 

On' one  occasion,  when  the  king  came  down  to  the  >       ,,*       ^       ,         ,        .  ^      ,  ,    _ 

borders,  to  Uke  the  command  of  his  army,  which  was  \      Years  flew  by,  when  the  country  became  settled, 

in  the  raUey  of  the  Eden,  he  and  all  his  i  and  the  last  little  detachment  of  the  military  had 

bad  a  grand  hunt  in  Whin-FeU  Pssrk-:  they  soon  >  been  removed,  and  when  the  raid  was  forgotten 

foimd  jt  noble  hart,  but  so  fleet  of  foot  that  the  dogs  were  >  ^^^  j^  ^^  vicinity  of  Forest-Uall.     ♦         ♦ 

an  thrown  out  but  one,  which  kept  close  at  his  heels  for  >  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

three  times  round  the  park,  when  he  made  a  desperate  >.  t\      *   •  m.         ljjj^^ 

taapaithehighwallwW^surroundedit.inordertoget         Anno  Domini,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty, 

r«of  hlstormentor,butiuYahi,forthedogaearedUtoo,  \  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  Old  Style, 

and  «w«j  ^ain  they  nm  through  Eok^lewood  forest,  down  ;  just  before  IIallowmas--my  old  grandfather  was 

into  Scotland;  in  short,  round  John-o'-Oroat's  house  and  ;  always  very  particular  in  mentioning  the  date, 

back  agrfu  to  Wldn-Fcll  Park  ^  which  U»e  hart  again  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^. 

cleared,  and  dropped  down  dead;  but  the  dog  could  not  I  «.,    ,        «  ...        1^.       ,. 

Wiow,  b»t  kSd  down  on  the  other  side  exhausted,  and      ^^r  failed  to  do,  on  my  visiting  him  during  my 

■eon  after  breathed  his  lest.     The  horn  of  the  bart  |  summer  vacations ;  but  as  if  unwilling  to  avail 

was  nailed  to  the  tree,  in  commemoration  of  the  erent,  |  himselfofthepTivilege,tacitly  conceded  to  old  age, 

and  it  is  »  curioua  fret,  that,  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  ]  ^  ^^^i^  generally  make  some  awkward  attempt 

this  tree  was  blown  down,  and  split  into  firewood,  for  it  ;     ^  ^      i  •   ^     i     <.•  i  «l  ^i  ■ 

wIl;g^farnothlngel.e,thi.v;ryhornw..fZdcom.  \  «*«*  natural  introduction,  and  the  gentle  reader 

plaUi,  imbedded  in  the  wood  ;aofrr  at  Icrast  confirming  '  musL  parfh.n  mo  for  giving  it  with  his  last,  at 

the  truth  of  the  obi  legend.  "*  (.  )or.:tt  io  mo,  as  I  never  saw  him  afterwards: 

8 
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•*  Well,  captain  I"  he  always,  when  in  a  good 
homoar,  addressed  me  with  this  military  title, 
why,  I  nerer  knew :  '*  well,  captain  !**  he  began, 
the  moment  the  first  salutation  was  OTer»  and  I 
had  got  seated  close  to  the  elbow  of  his  huge 
arm-chair,  at  least  as  close  as  the  intervention  of 
a  very  small  round  table  would  allow,  upon  which 
stood  a  bottle  of  hb  old  port,  apparently  just  de- 
canted, and  two  wine  glasses — ^he  had  Just  dined. 
**  So  you've  done  with  the  college?"  he  obserred, 
filling  one  of  the  glasses,  and  pushing  the  decan- 
ter and  the  other  towards  me,  **  and  what  hare 
you  learnt?  but  I  need  not  ask,  for  I  am  sure  you 
know  every  thing,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  mathe- 
tics,  and  philosophy.  Tes,"  he  continued,  after 
directing  me  not  to  keep  the  bottle  always  beside 
me,  "  mathematics — and— philosophy,"  taking  a 
sip  of  his  wine  betwixt  each  of  the  three  words, 
looking  at  the  fire,  and  then  turning  his  ejeB 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  towards  his  glass,  when 
he  repeated  the  words  more  rapidly,  and  asked 
me  if  I  understood  the  philosophy  of  the  helm- 
wind,*  as  this  great  doctor  calls  it  in  his  book, 
and  indeed  as  every  body  else  calls  it ;  his  book 
you  have  road  of  course ;  but  what  can  he  know 
about  it?  he  never  heard  it  in  its  fiercest  mood  as 
I  did,  that  day. 

"It  was — let  me  see — about  this  time  o'  the  year 
— this  is  the  fifteenth — aye  now  I  remember,  it 
was  on  the  twenty«ninth  day  of  this  very  month 
of  October,  Old  Style,  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty.  I  recollect  it  as  well  as  if 
had  been  but  yesterday,  although  I  was  but  a  lad 
at  the  time ;  but  that  face,  as  it  hung  o\'er  the 
side  of  the  rude  bier  they  had  made  to  bring  him 
home  upon,  had  such  a  ghastly  and  writhen  ex- 

•An  anonymous  writer  upon  the  **Liike  Scenery,"  thus 
describes  it : 

^  "  There  is  a  Tery  curious  phonomenmi,  obserrable  upon 
some  of  these  mountains,  called  in  the  country  a  helm-, 
windt  which  will  sometimes  arise  so  suddenly,  and  with 
such  extreme  violence,  that  nothing  can  withstand  Its 
force.  The  experienced  mountaineer  as  he  traverses 
these  wild  regions,  foreseeing  its  approach,  throws  him- 
self flat  upon  the  ground,  like  the  Arabian  at  the  ap. 
prnach  of  the  '  Simoom,*  and  lets  it  pass  over  him.  Its 
rage,  however,  is  only  momentary,  and  the  air  instantly 
settles  into  its  former  state  of  calm.  On  CrossfcU,  a 
lofty  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  it  is  by  no 
means  uf  rare  occurrence,  and  the  blast  seems  to  proceed 
from  a  cap  or  dense  cloud  which  rests  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain." 

Tliiji  account,  however*  Is  somewhat  exaggerated  and 
inaccurate,  as  it  never  blows  with  such  rery  extreme 
violence,  nor  is  it  so  transitory,  as  I  have  known  it  myself 
to  have  contiuued  for  more  than  a  week  without  inter- 
misttnn.  Neither  does  the  dense  black  olond  rest  exactly 
upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but  is  wreathed  round 
his  brows  as  it  were,  so  thM  his  coronet-ltke  head  is  seen 
above  it.  and  there  it  lies,  throughout  the  blustering  tur- 
moil,  as  quiet  and  motionless  as  the  folds  of  a  Turkish 
turban,  the  lower  portJon  of  which  it  if  not  unlike. 


pression,  made  still  more  so,  by  the  blood  oosing 
out  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  I  think  I  see  i% 
yet ;  but  the  most  melancholy  sight,  in  that  sad 
procession,  as  it  wound  round  the  hill,  and  into 
the  gate  of  the  Forest,  although  it*s  perhaps  very 
foolish  in  me  to  say  so,  was  his  old  black  horse, 
as  spirited  and  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  pawed  the 
ground,  as  they  led  him  behind  the  bloody  corpse, 
without  his  rider,  his  head  hanging  down,  and 
his  ears,  which  always,  as  if  trying  to  find  some- 
thing  to  bogle  at,  stood  straight  out  before  him, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sudden  torn  back,  every 
now  and  then,  of  first  one  and  then  the  other,  as 
if  to  ascertain  if  his  master  were  speaking  to  him, 
flapped  backwards  and'  forwards,  or  en  one  side, 
or  any  way,  as  if  he'd  no  use  for  them,  and  saw 
and  cared  for  nothing  now — he  knew — I'm  sure 
he  did,  what  bad  happened.  But  Tve  begun  at 
the  wrong  end  of  my  story.  Fll  trouble  you  for 
the  wine,  captain  I — ^well  I — all  Ba'stondale  were 
ordered  out  on  service  at  the  Hall,  and  readily 
and  cheerily  every  man  responded  to  the  call, 
armed  too  with  some  deadly  weapon  or  other,  but 
chiefly  with  long  hunting  knives — or  what  the 
present  degenerate  and  parlez-wma  generation 
would  call  Couteaux-du-Chaaae,  or  some  such 
Frenchified  name — as  if  aware  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  been  called  out 

**  They  all  assembled  on  the  lawn  before  the 
hall,  when  old  Musgrave,  the  grandfather,  you 
must  mind,  of  Alice,  the  lady  you  know  I  told 
you  the  long  story  about'* 

"  Oh,  yes !"  I  replied;  "and  I've  got  it  all  fairly 
written  out" 

"  And  I  suppose  you'll  be  making  a  book  of  it 
next;  and  it  would  not  make  a  bad  one  either,  if 
ye  mind  and  not  mix  it  up  with  any  inventions  of 
your  own." 

When  I  assured  him,  that  in  the  event  of  my 
doing  so,  I  should  be  guided  by  his  advice,  he 
continued—"  Old  Musgrave  came  out  of  the  court- 
yard, on  his  prancing  charger,  with  his  brave  and 
noble  son  at  his  back,  as  well  mounted  as  bis 
father,  who,  when  the  shout  which  greeted  them 
had  subsided,  merely  said,  but  in  a  stem  and  en- 
ergetic tone — 

"  *  To  Dunfell  I  my  lads  1' 

"  And  away  they  went  at  his  heels  like  mad— 
and  for  two  days  there  was  plundering  and  har- 
rying by  day,  and  burning  and  feasting  by  night, 
but  on  the  third,  when  their  ravages  were  car- 
ried even  to  the  very  gates  of  Hell-Beck  Hall, 
they  met  virith  a  fearful  check,  for  the  Netherbys 
had  not  been  idly  looking  on,  but  had  mustered  a 
goodly  array  of  their  friends  and  vassals,  suffi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  stay 
the  avenger,  when  a  bloody  fray  was  the  conse- 
quence.   Little,  however,  would  have  come  of  it» 
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had  i)ot  the  two  leaders  chanced  to  meet — not 
however,  till  the  conflict  had  been  rtfging  ^ome 
time  with  doubtful  success  to  either  side— when 
their  swords  flew  simultaneously  from  their  scab- 
bards, and  their  followers  paused  and  stood  idly 
looking  on,  in  amazement  at  the  fury  of  the  con- 
test, as  if  the  fierce  combatants  had  agreed,  like 
their  prototypes  of  old,  that  the  battle  shotild  be 
decided  by  them  alone,  as  if  they  bad  said — 

"  *  Let  thoB  and  I  the  batUe  try, 
And  Mt  oar  men  ecide  V 

**  The  result  was,  that  the  Musgrare  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  they  bore  him  home  on  their 
shoulders  as  Tve  told  you ;  while  the  Netherby 
was  taken  into  his  mansion,  mortally  wounded, 
and  carried  up  into  that  rtx>m,  they're  called  the 
haunted  chamber  ever  since,  for  eren  before  he 
died,  strange  Aghts  were  seen  in  it,  as  John  the 
butler  can  tell  you;  but  Fm  forgetting  myself, 
for  he  has  been  gone  too,  these  many  years.  But 
he  used  to  tell  how  a  tall  black  figure,  (although 
ghosts  are  generally  white,  but  this  was  black,) 
with  eyes  fiery  red,  came  and  stood  at  his  mas- 
ter's bedside,  the  night  he  died,  and  said  some- 
thing, but  what,  he  would  not  repeat,  and  it  will 
therefore  now  never  be  known,  as  the  secret  has 
gone  down  with  him  to  the  grave,  although  he 
was  solicited  to  reveal  it  even  on  his  death-bed, 
but  he  shoo'k  his  head  in  token  of  refnsal.  And 
awful  and  unearthly  sounds  are  still  frequently 
heard  in  that  chamber,  even  to  this  very  day, 
especially  when  the  helm- wind  is  up;  and  no  one 
has  ever  set  foot  in  it  since  that  fearful  night, 
and  the  bloody  clothes  are  left  lying  there  yet, 
just  as  they  were  when  the  corpse  was  taken 
away,  and  laid  out,  the  moment  his  breath  was 
gone,  in  another  room,  when  the  door  was  looked 
and  the  key  lost  I 

**  But  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  helm- wind, 
the  mention  of  which  brought  the  whole  story  to 
my  mind,  and  I  have  only  to  remark  concerning 
Jt,  that  it  never  before  had  been  known  so  fierce 
and  boisterous,  nor  ever  since,  nor,  I  hesitate  not 
to  say,  now  that  we  are  no  longer  such  a  lawless 
race,  will  it  ever  be  again.  The  prince  and  power  ; 
of  the  air  was  doubtless  in  this  mysterious  wind  \ 
that  ni^t — at  least  every  body  believed  so.'* 

Such  was  my  grandfiither's  account  of  the 
•vents  which  broke  down  the  Ketherbys  as  much 
as  they  had  reduced  the  Musgraves  some  years 
befbre,  and  as  both  the  principals  had  fallen  in 
the  last  affray,  and  as  each  party,  in  its  turn,  had 
been  so  severely  punished  for  its  ferocious  con- 
dnct,  no  apparent  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter 
by  the  executive,  although  it  was  whispered  that 
the  two  heirs,  for  the  Netherby  had  also  a  son, 
who  had  thus  to  suddenly  come  to  their  inheri- 


!  tance,  had  received  some  admonition  or  warning 
;  from  a  high  quarter,  which  they  dared  not,  and 
I  did  not  disregard. 

I      But,  however  kings  and  secret|ries  of  state, 
I  and  courts  of  law  may  control  men's  actions,  their 
I  thoughts  and  feelings  are  beyond  their  power, 
;  and  those  which  had  actuated  their  fathers  Vere 
I  inherited  by  the  sons,  in  a  spirit,  if  possible,  of 
;  more  rancorous  hatred,  and  a  more  resolute  de- 
termination of  revenge,  no't^thstandbg   they 
well  knew  it  could  only  be  effected  by  means 
within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

Shortly  after  this  melancholy  event,  the  two 
young  heirs  married  into  good  families,\who,  it 
so  happened,  were  on  intimate  terms  with  each 
other,  which  brought  about,  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  little  intercourse,  of  a  courteous,  if  not  of  a 
friendly  nature,  as  far  at  least,  as  meeting  each 
other  at  the  tables  of  the  mutual  friends  of  their 
wives,  might  be  so  considered;  Imd  there  is  little 
doubt,  but  that  these  amiable  and  saint-like  wo- 
men contributed  not  a  little  to  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  this  bitter  enmity,  and  might  eventually, 
by  the  suavity  of  their  manners,  and  by  the  piety 
of  their  demeanor,  have  been  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  perfect  reconciliation,  which  indeed  was 
ultimately  brought  about  by  their  instrumenta- 
lity. 

I  have  said,  already,  that  the  unfortunate  law- 
suit which  caused  the  death  of  the  younger  Mus- 
grave,  had  indirectly  originated  in  the  losses  ho 
had  sustained  by  the  foray  upon  his  property ; 
not  but  that  there  were  other  causes;  but  this 
was  the  principal  one;  for  he  had  a  heavy  fine 
to  pay,  or  rather  his  father  had;  and  then  there 
were  lawyer's  fees,  and  bribes,  and  gaolers'  fees, 
and  prison  expences,  &c.  &c. — and  these  etcete- 
ras were  probably  more  than  all  the  other  items 
put  together.  So  that  when  he  regained  his  li- 
berty, and  found  himself  robbed  of  nearly  all  his 
moveable  property,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  a  mortgage  upon  his  es- 
tate, the  interest  of  which,  with  pinching  econo- 
my, he  could  barely  manage  to  pay  during  his 
lifb;  but  on  his  son's  coming  to  the  estate,  which 
was  entailed,  some  of  these  claims,  which  had 
been  constituted  before  he  became  of  age,  and 
consequently  without  his  concurrence,  naturally 
fell;  and  as  regarded  the  principal  mortgage,  he 
had  so  arranged  with  the  mortgager,  that  he  was 
to  pay  him  by  easy  Instalments,  whi^,  fh)m  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  property,  he  could 
spare  out  of  his  annual  income,  and  still  leave 
him  a  surplus,  over  and  above  his  expenditurcv 
sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  cairy  Into  effect  the 
plans  he  had  formed,  of  rebuilding  the  Hall ;  but 
this  agreement  was,  unfortunately,  not  a  legal 
one;  or  if  it  was,  for  there  waa  aome^  viystery 
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about  it,  the  documents  could  not  be  found  to 
prove  it  so.  i 

KoWf  afcer  the  removal  of  those  angels  of 
p^aoe  who  s^med  to  have  been  sent  by  a  gra- 
cious Providence  to  make  reconciliation,  one  of 
the  pa^es  at  least,  in  that  spirit  of  revenge 
which  had  actuated  their  fathers,  finding  that 
this  mortgager  was  much  pressed  for  monej, 
and  that  the  remaiyng  instalments  of  his  mort- 
gage upon  the  jfflrest  -Hall  property  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  him,  Mr.  Ketherby  borrowed 
the  necessary  sum,  actually  mortgaging  his 
own  property  for  the  amount,  to  pay  him  off  at 
once,  in  order  to  get  the  mortgage  transferred  to 
himself,  which  he  immediately  attempted  to  fore- 
close; and  hence  the  lawsuit,  which  terminated  as 
has  already  been  stated,  in  consequence  of  some 
documentary  evidence  being  missing,  relative  to 
the  mode  of  paj-ment  by  instalments,  which  was 
or  ought  to  havt  been  in  the  possession  of  one 
Bnrley  Hudson,  an  attomey-at-law,  and  in  the 
employ  of  both  parties,  in  their  casual  routine  of 
law  business,  prior  to  this  transfer  of  the  mort- 
gage, who,  like  too  many  in  all  professions,  ad- 
hered to  the  one  who  paid  him  best,  when  the 
interests  of  his  clients  began  to  clash.  Short, 
however,  and  transitory  was  the  triumph  of  the 
victor,  for  in  accordance  with  an  old  rythm,  in- 
vented most  likely  by  some  haggard  witch  of  a 


j  ^               LINES 

)  WRIVTBSI  BY  A  YOUIIO  LADY,  SISCE  DBCBASBD,  WHIUB  IXKKIllO 

>  BBVEATB  YHAT  FATAL  MALADY,  COMUMPTIOir,  AVD  AFTBB 

f  BOOKS  AVD  BSB  FATOVKITE  BTUDnSB  HAD  BEBM  PBOBIBITSD 

/  BY  BBB  PHYBIdAN. 

(  An,  me  I  and  sliallthe  lettered  page 

(  No  more  my  stndiouB  thoughts  engage, 

<  While  thlreting,  yet  forbid  to  share 

i  The  sweets  of  knowledge  treasured  there  f 

And  must  a  weak,  uncultured  mind 

]  Within  this  feeble  frame  be  shrined  ? 

^  Must  youth  forego  her  vonuil  day 

';  And  flit  in  idle  eloth  away ; 

^  While  vainly  asks  my  heart  to  be 

]  Thy  active  friend.  Humanity  ? 

<  Forgive,  Religion  I  shall  a  worm  repine 
^  And  utter  murmurs  at  the  will  Divine  ? 
^  Lord,  at  Thy  feet  submissive  let  me  fUl, 

•  Oh,  give  Thy  grace,  and  takA  my  earthly  all ! 


"  When  death  shall  visit  Forest-HaO, 
The  master  of  Hell  Beck  too  sliaU  fall^ 

he  died  a  few  days  after  the  glorious  news  was 
communicated  to  him  by  the  faithless  and  unprin- 
cipled Hudson,  who,  on  claiming  the  guerdon  of 
his  dishonesty,  found  out,  to  his  cost,  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  verbal  and  a  documentary  agree* 
ment,  as  the  son  refused  to  pay  him  the  amount 
he  claimed  as  the  price  of  his  character  and  the 
reward  of  his  villainy,  when  he  threatened,  and 
took  steps  to  carry  bis  threats  into  cflfeot,  to  turn 
the  scales  yet  against  the  Nethetbys ;  but  there 
were  plans  and  schemes,  without  reference  to 
quibbles  of  law  or  attorney's  tricks,  which  were 
naturally  and  designedly  leading  to  results  that 
would  set  him  and  hia  threats  at  defiance,  for 
while  he  thought  he  had  both  these  young  people, 
orphans  in  every  sense  of  the  word  now^  within 
his  clutches,  a  powerful  and  omnipotent  princi- 
ple, of  which,  in  the  wildest  ^-agaries  of  fa»  imar 
gination,  he  had  never  dreamt,  not  even  of  the 
possibility  of  its  existence,  was  at  work  to  coun- 
teract all  his  well  arranged  and  deep  laid  scliemes. 
[to  bb  oobtibobd.] 


ToBRE  is  no  dis^niise  in  which  envy  so  frequently 
urks,  as  in  that  of  admonition. 


THE  WHITE  CLOVEli. 
bytbbbamb.       9 
Tbbbb  is  a  little  perfhmed  flower, 
That  well  might  grace  the  loveliest  bower; 
Yet  poet  never  deigned  to  sing 
Of  such  a  humble,  rustic  thing ! 
Nor  is  it  strange,  ibr  it  can  show 
Not  one  bright  tint  of  Iris'  bow ; 
Nature,  perchance,  in  careless  hour, 
With  pencil  dry,  touched  the  Ikir  flower, 
Yet  instant  blushed  her  fault  to  see, 
So  gave  a  double  fragrancy  I 
Rich  recompence  for  glow  denied  I 
Who  would  not  homely  garb  abide,     ' 
If  gentlest  soul  were  breathing  there 
Blessings  through  all  its  little  sphere  ? 
Sweet  flower,  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught, 
SluUl  check  each  proud,  ambitious  thougfat,- 
Teach  roe  internal  worth  to  prixe, 
Though  found  in  lowlj*,  modest  guise. 


*  SWEET  DAYS  OF  OTHER  YEARS." 

BTM. 
Ob  I  happy  days  of  years  gone  by— 
Days  of  too  transient  liarmony. 
Oft  ye  awake  the  tender  tlgh 

And  tear  of  fbnd  lament. 
As  memory  dwells  on  firiends  loved  then. 
Whom  I  must  never  meet  again, 
And  years  since  passed  in  grief  aud  pain 

Perhaps  too— sdhiemispentt  , 

Like  some  bright  spot  tlie  sun  shines  on. 
When  all  else  gloomy  is  the  lawn, 
So  seem  the  days  of  youth,  bygone 

When  led  by  childhood's  sport, 
I  paced  the  meadow  with  delight, 
Where  grew  primrose,  and  cowslip  bright, 
And  daisy  peeping  to  the  light 

My  playfU  choice  to  court. 

ril  ne'er  forget  my  Joy  so  sweet. 
As  I  their  perfiime  stooped  to  greet, 
As  ft'esh  they  bloom'd  beneath  my  f<Mt, 

In  ail  tbehr  prida  of  spring  1 
E'en  note  that  joy  pervades  my  breast. 
To  tliink  upon  that  season  blest ; 
^Iny  Time  spare  It,  tho*  vcil'd  the  rest, 

'Neath  his  unpitying  wing ! 
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IIISTORIGAL  SKETCHES. 

No  II. 

BY    XKI.    MOODIB. 

ARUINIUS^ 
Fkom  cragrgy  height  to  forest  loue, 

Ue  cast  Ms  eagle  eje. 
And  hailed  upon  her  mountain  thron<) 

The  genius— liberty ; 
Through  sombre  woods  and  rocky  caves. 

The  word  of  power  went  forth ; 
It  trembled  o'er  the  ocean  wares, 

And  ronwd  to  arms  the  North- 
Led  on  by  him,  who  proudly  rose 
The  avenger  of  his  country's  woes. 

'*  Shall  Rome,**  ho  cried,  **  forever  bind 

The  prostrate  world  in  chains? 
On  to  the  field  I  one  flreebom  mind 

Her  galling  yoke  disdains  : 
Strike !  for  the  altar  and  the  hearth, 

Brave  comrades,  on  with  me  t 
Strike !  for  the  land  which  gave  as  birth. 

For  home  and  liberty ! 
Who  fears  to  fill  a  patriot's  grave 
Deserves  to  live  and  die  a  slave!" 

Like  mshinga  of  the  mountain  blast, 

The  leafless  forests  through, 
From  man  to  man  the  summons  passed. 

Each  chief  his  falchion  drew; 
And  waving  it  aloft  in  air. 

In  hoarse,  deep  accents  cried— 
'*  Accursed  be  he  I  who  would  not  dare 

The  combat  by  thy  side ; 
Who  would  not  venture  liffe  to  claim 
The  guerdon  of  immortal  fkme  r* 

One  chief,  alone,  la  sileoee  lieard 

The  warrior's  stern  ajtp^al. 
No  kindling  hope  his  bosom  stirr'd 

With  patriotic  seal; 
Ilis  strength  of  arm  liad  oft  been  proved 

In  battle's  stonny  day ; 
He  marked  the  glorious  scene  unmoved. 

And  alowiy  strode  tanj^. 
Yet  on  Arminius,  as  he  pass'd. 
One  long  and  lingering  look  he  cast : 

Whose  altec'd  miep,  and  sadden  stact 

Confessed  the  mat»  IsreweU ; 
^nd  cm  th«7  thus  in  naobood  part, 

In  youth  who  loved  so  well? 
One  song  had  lulled  them  to  repos«, 

One  mother  watched  their  rest. 
And  aa  their  strength  to  manhood  tose. 

One  &ther  wacmlj  bleas'd. 
And  bade  them  in  tbB  battle  field. 
In  fireedom's  cause  the  falchion  wield. 

Unmindftil  of  that  sire's  command, 

To  Rome  the  traitor  fled. 
In  arma  against  his  native  land, 

Un  bold*a^  le^ooa  iMl. 
And  tame  had  o'er  those,  chteflaina  roll'd 

His  dark  and  sullen  tide. 
And  many  a  daring  deed  was  told, 

On  either  foeman's  side ; 


But  flod  fdrever  is  the  glow 

That  kindled  once  tlte  patrkA's  Iwow. 

The  wreck  of  every  earthly  hope. 

Was  dimly  sliadow'd  there  ; 
He  w^ith  a  world  had  dared  to  cope^ 

Yet  yields  to  secret  care. 
The  canker  worm  that  gnaws  tliat  breast, 

A  t«arless,  voi(rele8s  pain, 
In  burning  characters  impress'd 

Upon  his  heart  and  brain : 
Tliat  grief  from  man  so  sternly  sealed, 
Is  most  apparent  when  concealed. 

Than  his— ^braver  heart  or  hand, 

Did  never  falchion  wield, 
The  champion  of  his  bleeding  land, 

Her  bulwark  in  the  field. 
His  lofty  spirit  early  caught 

The  bright  inspiring  flame : 
Fresh  o'er  the  burning  tide  of  thought, 

The  light  of  freedom  came ; 
The  empress  of  the  world  in  rain 
Had  bowul  that  spirit  in  her  chain. 

His  was  a  pride  no  power  could  quell, 

The  restless  fire  that  glows 
In  ardent  hearts,  whore  madly  dwell, 

A  prostrate  country's  woes; 
Traced  hopelessly  through  blighted  years 

Of  life  consuming  pain, 
Recorded  In  the  bitter  tears, 

That  never  flow  again — 
Those  flood-gates  of  the  soul  that  sever. 
In  passion's  tide,  to  part  forever. 

And  where  is  she,  who  on  that  brow, 

The  beam  of  gladness  shed? 
Is  that  fidr  form  for  ever  low. 

And  mouldering  with  the  dead? 
The  star  that  shed  its  pensive  light, 

O'er  battle's  stormy  tide, 
Whose  presence  cheered  him  in  the  fight, 

Whose  love  all  change  defied — 
A  Roman  triumph  to  adorsi 
Thusnelda  f^m  his  anas  wai  torn. 

No  tear  ftom  tliat  fleroo  eye  had  burst, 

No  rising  sigh  oonfeas'd 
The  mighty  grief,  the  hero  niurs^'d. 

In  secret  in  his  Iweaat : 
The  curve  of  that  proud  lip,  alone, 

The  cheek  ao  meek  and  palo— 
The  sudden  start— the  absent  tona» 

Revealed  the  hidden  tale  : 
That  grief— tlie  haughty  soul  could  bow, 
That  yielded  to  no  living  foe. 

The  brothers  met  beside  the  stream— 

The  freeman  and  the  slave ! 
Their  figiures  in  the  noontide  beam,       * 

Reflected  in  the  wave ; 
In  rude  barbaric  spoils  array'd. 

The  brave  Arminius  stood, 
Awliile  the  rapid  tide  surveyed 

In  stem  and  Irefiil  mood ; 
Whose  sullen  coarse  can  scarce  oppose 
A  barrier  to  those  kindred  fooa. 

Arminius  first  tke  silenoe  broke. 
And  sternly  oriod  alvud*« 
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"  Thou  ilave  I  that  wear'tt  a  foraigo  ^oke 

Of  chains  and  bondage  proud  I 
What  title  can  proud  Rome  bestow, 

To  grace  a  traitor's  name  ? 
Alike  the  scorn  of  friend  and  foe, 

.  Thine  is  a.deathlefl8  shame  I 
The  meanest  of  the  hireling  band. 
Thou  brlng'st  against  thy  native  land ! 

"  By  all  brave  spirits  ever  dar'd. 

In  freedom's  sacred  cause  I 
By  her,  whose  tender  love  we  shar*d. 

Abuse  not  nature's  laws; 
I  charge  thee  by  thy  mother's  tears. 

Thy  father's  angry  shade ! 
Bf  the  deep  love  of  early  years^ 

When  in  these  fields  we  play'd. 
Rather  In  freedom's  cause  to  die. 
Than  lire  in  splendid  infamy !" 

He  ceased— and  deepest  crimson  flush'd 

His  brother's  war-worn  fitce; 
Those  sacred  ties  the  world  had  crush'd. 

Within  his  heart  found  place. 
'Twas  but  a  moment— and  the  glow 

Of  kindred  feeling  died; 
Sternly  he  bent  his  plumed  brow. 

And  tauntingly  replied 
s  To  one,  who,  though  he  scom'd  his  power, 
Tet  felt  his  master  in  that  hour. 


**  What  hast  thou  gained  by  all  the  toll. 

The  blood  that  thou  hast  shed? 
Rome's  legions  still  thy  bravest  foil. 

And  hexp  these  fields  with  dead. 
Behold  this  golden  chain — this  crown. 

By  deeds  of  valor  won; 
These  more  shall  add  to  my  renown. 

Than  all  that  thou  hast  done. 
Honor  and  fame— inunortal  £une, 
Can  only  grace  a  Roman  name  1" 

'*  And  hast  thou  for  these  heartless  toys 

Thy  name  and  kindred  sold? 
And  barter'd  home  and  all  its  Joys, 

Thy  native  land,  for  gold? 
Boast  not  thy  guilt,  vile  slave!  to  me, 

I  spurn  the  base  oflbnce ; 
ArmiBius  lives  but  to  be  free — 

Traitor  I  I  charge  thee  hence  I 
Dearer  than  crowns  and  reafans  I  prise 
The  grave  wherein  a  patriot  lies  T 

•*  Hear  me,  ye  splrito  of  the  dead  f 

Chiefs  of  the  days  of  old  1 
In  the  same  sacred  cause  who  Ued,. 

Whose  fiune  our  bards  have  told; 
Hear  m%  ye  Gods!  while  thus  I  swear 

Never  to  sheath  the  brand; 
Never  the  garb  of  peace  to  wear, 

•  'TiU  I  have  freed  the  land! 
ni  burst  the  Roman  yoke  in  twain. 
Or  parish  with  the  severing  chain ! 

**  And  think  not  that  my  name  shall  go 
To  dark  oblivion  down;  > 

Vor  me  the  minstrel's  strain  shafl  flow, 
Aad  gkiry  we«f»  my  momu 


My  name,  my  country's  proudest  boast. 

For  ages  yet  to  be— 
The  war-cry  of  the  charging  host. 

The  watch- word  of  the  free : 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  curse  and  scora 
Of  German  heroes  yet  onborn  t" 
• 

He  ceased— and  with  a  bitter  smile, 

The  aqgry  Flavius  cried : 
The  burning  flush  of  shame,  the  wfalie 

His  cheeks  and  temples  dyed  : 
**  Barbarian  I  dost  thou  hope  to  brave 

The  arms  and  power  of  Rome  3 
Is  not  thy  wife,  thy  son,  a  tlave — 

And  desolate  thy  home  ? 
Ha !  dost  thou  start  ?— and  can'st  thou  prise 
Freedom,  above  these  once  dear  ties?" 

As  bursts  the  whirlwind's  deadly  sweep. 

The  thunder's  angry  peal; 
The  billows  of  the  storm-toss'd  deep. 

The  clash  of  meeting  steel— 
The  fury  of  Armlnius  burst 

Like  lightning  through  the  gloom. 
Recalling  griefs  in  secret  nurs'd. 

His  wife  and  in&nt's  doom  : 
And  plunging  In  the  opposing  tide, 
The  insulter  of  his  woes  defied ! 

With  equal  fUry,  Flavius  sprang 

To  moet  his  kindred  foe ; 
But  ere  their  swords  together  rang. 

Or  struck  one  fiital  blow ; 
Like  arrow  from  a  bow  well-bent, 

Stertiuiua,  frt>m  the  the  height. 
His  fiery  steed  between  them  sent. 

And  stayed  the  impious  fight ; 
With  lifted  brand  and  tightened  rein. 
He  waved  them  to  the  battle  plain ! 


}  Note— The  account  of  tWs  meeting  between  these  ce- 
\  lebrated  warriors  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  book  of  the 
\  Annals  of  Tadtus. 


WOMAN'S    SMILE. 

BT  BDWABD  HUTDBVOULB. 

Ob!  sweeter  fitf  than  all  the  luscious  fruits 
That  grow  'neath  glittering  skies  and  sunny  climes. 
Where  pillared  temples  rear  their  gorgeous  domes, 
And  betfuty  basks  in  verdant  plains,  and  moonlight 
Sheds  its  glorious  beams  o'er  sea  and  land. 
Is  the  smile  that  kindness  wreathes  round  woman's  lip  • 
The  smile  that  glitters  most  in  sorrow's  how, 
When  friends  long  loved,  long  tried,  have  passed  away, 
And  left  us  plunged  in  irksome  gloom  and  woe- 
Then,  then,  indeed,  is  vroman*s  smile  the  ba!m 
That  heals  the  wound  and  cheers  the  heavy  heart : 
And  shimmers  thro^  the  rayless  night 
Of  cold  and  dreary  sorrow. 

Oh,  then,  how  sweet  I 
January,  1844. 


1  

Whkh  a  thief  says  to  his  son,  or  his  brother,  or 

;  his  kinsman,  ''thon  shalt  not  steal,**  he  is,  for 

the  moment,  in  his  own  apprehension,  an  honett 
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Wan^  the  lone  cliff  apreart  its  rugged  heftd. 
Where  frowns  the  ruin  o'er  the  silent  dead. 
Where  sweeiw  the  billow  on  the  lonely  shore, 
Wliere  once  the  mightj  lived— but  live  no  more, 
Where  proudly  frowned  the  convent's  massy  wall, 
Where  rose  the  Gothic  tower,  the  stately  hall, 
Where  bards  proclaimed,  and  warriors  shared  the  feaat, 
Where  mled  the  baron,  and  where  knelt  the  priest. 
There  stood  the  city  in  its  pride— 'tis  gone- 
Mocked  at  by  crumbling  pile  and  mouldering  stone. 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  raging  whirlwind  and  the  gorging  sea, 
They  came,  old  Donewyc  I  and  they  spared  not  thee  I 
Bibd's  DcawicH. 

Few  of  my  readers,  in  this  country,  are  perKaps 
acquainted  with  the  ruined  city  of  Dunwich,  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  lines  I  have  chosen 
to  head  this  chapter,  written  by  the  hand  of  a 
dear  and  rained  friend,  now  mouldering  into  dust 
A  small  fishing  village  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  "  Splendid  City"  so 
Aunous  in  the '  early  annals  of  English  history, 
and  which  is  thus  described  by  Stow  in  his  Chro- 
nicle— "  Dunwich,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  city ; 
had  brazen  gates,  fifty-two  churches,  chapels, 
religious  houses  and  hospitals;  a  king's  palace,  a 
bishop's  seat,  a  mayor's  mansion  and  a  mint  Of 
all  its  former  magnificence,  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  have  spared  only  a  few  mouldering  relics; 
those,  however,  are  interesting  memorials  of  its 
fallen  greatness." 

One  ruined  church,  which  stands  upon  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  highest  or  a  range  of  lofty 
clilFs,  and  a  large  ancient  building,  called  the 
Grey  Friars,  and  surrounded  by  a  massy  stone 
wall,  with  huge  Gothic  gateways,  which  enclose 
an  area  containing  four  acres,  are  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  desolate  spot,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  famous  seat  of  the  East 
Anglian  King^. 

A  wilder,  or  more  lonely  scene  than  the  one 
which  Dunwich  now  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
eurious  traveller,  could  scarcely  be  found  in  Great 
Britain.  So  completely  is  it  shut  out  from  all 
communication  with  the  busy  world,  that  when 
you  pace  over  its  grass-grown,  silent  paths,  once 
so  populous,  you  might  fancy  yourself  trans- 
ported to  some  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Jodea, 


as  described  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  interesting 
Travels.  A  few  scattered  fishing  cabins,  chiefly 
composed  of  planks  thrown  up  by  the  sea;  an 
antiquated  farm-house  or  two,  with  high  gables, 
and  built  of  bricks,  blackened  by  age  and  their 
conflict  yrith  the  elements ;  and  an  old  fashioned 
public-house,  the  resort  of  smugglers  and  poach- 
ers, (and  the  only  house  of  entertainment  in  the 
place)  comprise  the  habitations  of  the  village.  A 
wide  and  desolate  heath  spreads  away  for  many 
miles  towards  the  west,  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  groves  of  sombre  pine  trees,  which  resemble 
the  melancholy  plumes  of  a  hearse.  A  long  line 
of  rugged  and  broken  coast  stretches  as  far  as 
Orford  ness,  where  the  prospect  is  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  an  angle,  which,  receding  suddenly, 
leaves  nought  but  the  rude  and  restless  ocean  to 
the  view.  On  the  left,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  long 
line  of  flat,  dreary  beaoh,  and  marshy  land,  until 
it  is  again  refreshed  by  the  green  cliffs  of  the  fine 
seaport  town  of  South  wold,  jutting  out  into  the 
ooean— the  tower  of  its  beautiful  Gothic  church 
rising  from  among  lofty  bowering  trees  like  a 
crown  upon  the  waters. 

For  more  than  a  century,  Dunwich  has  been  a 
notorious  place  for  smuggling.  Its  lonely  unfre- 
quented situation,  approached  by  no  public  road, 
rendering  it  every  way  eligible  to  the  dealers  in 
contraband  goods,  to  deposit  within  its  rugged 
cavernous  cliffs,  and  ivy-grown  ruins,  the  articles 
of  their  forbidden  trade.  An  officer  in  the  Coast- 
Guard  service,  was  always  stationed  here ;  and 
there  was  a  look-out  house  upon  one  of  the  high- 
est cliffs,  for  the  better  convenience  of  watching 
the  motions  of  the  free-traders.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  custom- 
house officers,  immense  quantities  of  spirits  and 
teas,  were  annually  run  on  shore,  and  escaped 
the  detection  of  these  Arguses  of  the  excise. 

My  tale  commences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world  was  up  in  arms,  and  Britain,  both  on  the 
land  and  on  the  wave,  dared  to  maintain  her  own. 
rights  and  those  of  less  fortunate  nations,  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  great  conqueror  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  An  old  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Rosier,  who  for  half  a  century  had  been  the  owner 
and  cultivator  of  one  of  the  small  barren  farms 
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pertaining  to  the  houses  I  have  just  described,  \      "  Now,  mother,  aint  you  sorry  you  refused  the 
luy  upon  his  death-bed ;  aud  the  gossips  of  the  \  old  man,  last  year,  when  you  might  have  married 
village  were  all  upon  the  qui  vive,  to  learn  how  >  him  and  got  all  his  money?"  said  Lucy. 
the  old  man  meant  to  dispose  of  his  property.        <       "  I  did  not  think  that  he  would  die  so  soon !" 

Mrs.  Florence  Bamham,  tho  widow  who  kept  >  sighed  the  widow.    **  It  is  a  pity,  but  it  can't  bo 
the  xinchor  public  house,  and  who  considered  her-  {  helped.     We  have  not  eyes  that  can  look  a  year 
self  tho  only  lady  in  the  place,  because  she  hap-  |  before  us.    lie  was  such  h  stout,  healthy  old  man, 
pcned  to  be  the  only  person  who  could  boast  of  I  I  was  afraid  he  might  live  to  bury  me." 
the  possession  of  a  homestead  of  her  own,  and  a  \      " Has  he  no  children?"  asked  Mat. 
few  hundred  pounds  in  tlie  provincial  bank,  was  ^      "  Never  was  married,"  responded  the  widow, 
extremely  curious  to  learn  the  result  of  the  law-  >       "  Nay,  that  does  not  always  follow.    A  man 
ycr's  visit  to  the  farm ;  lilr.  Crofton  having  been  j  sometimes  has  a  large  family  in  a  natural  way*" 
sent  for,  from  a  town  ten  miles  off,  to  write  old  \      "  Ho  was  too  stingy — too  fond  of  his  money  to 
Hosier's  will,  i  act  so  wickedly,"  said  the  widow.    **  If  he  had 

**  X  wonder  who  can  be  the  old  man's  heir?"  s  been  a  fellow  of  that  stamp,  I  should  never  have 
she  said,  to  her  daughter  Lucy,  a  pretty  neat  j  encouraged  his  suit." 

girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  helping  her  to  lay  the  I  The  old  sailor  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
cloth  for  the  man  of  law's  supper,  in  the  large  >  and  giving  the  widow  a  good-natured,  bnt  at  tho 
public  room  of  the  inn.  Tliey  hod  a  small,  weU-  I  same  time  very  facetious  knowing  nod,  said — 
furnished  apartment,  but  it  was  only  used  by  vi-  >  **  Here's  to  your  health,  widow  ;  such  an  iudus- 
sitors  who  came  to  examine  the  antiquities  of  the  c  trious  woman  deserves  a  young  husband.  If  I 
place  during  the  summer  months,  and  lacked  that  i  were  not  in  love  with  Lucy.,  here,  I  would  marry 
great  requisite  to  comfort — a  fire-place.  The  {  yon  myself." 
month  was  November,  and  the  night  intensely  cold.  !      "  You  must  wait  till  you  are  asked,"  said  Mrs. 

**  La,  motherl"  returned  the  girl,  "  I  don't  think  !  Bamham,  with  o£fended  dignity.  **  I  have  seen 
he  have  an  heir.  I  never  heard  of  his  being  mar-  j  too  much  of  them,  to  wish  to  marry  a  dirty  sea- 
ried.    I  wish*he  would  make  me  his  heir;  I  would  <  swab." 

soon  show  the  neighbors  the  way  to  spend  his  <  "You  have  gone  further,  widow,  and  fared 
oW  gold."  i  worse,"    replied    Mat,  laughing.      "  It  sounds 

"  Devil  trust  you !"  said  an  old  sailor,  who  be-  <  strange  that  a  smuggler's  wife,  and  a  smuggler's 
longed  to  the  revenue  catter  then  lying  at  anchor  /  daughter,  should  abuse  those  of  a  more  honest 
in  the  bay,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  J  and  honorable  calling.  But  I  forgive  you ;  your 
and  preparing  to  re-fill  the  old  blackened  tube,  j  wits  are  a-wool-gathering  about  that  old  mau 
"  I  have  no  doubt,  my  pretty  lass,  that  yo?i  could  \  and  his  money." 
lay  out  the  old  fogie's  money  much  faster  than  >      "  I  care  as  little  about  the  old  man  as  you. 

he  contrived  to  lay  it  up.    But  you  are  pretty  I  do " 

euough  and  saucy  enough  to  turn  a  young  man's  >  "About  an  old  woman,"  said  Mat;  "  but  don't 
head,  without  having  a  fortin'  tacked  to  your  !  look  so  savage,  widow.  Pop ! — what's  that,  that 
tail."  ^  flew  out  of  the  fire,  right  agin  your  peticoat  ? — a 

"  Or  an  old  man''s  either,"  said  Lucy,  laughing  <  purse,  I  declare." 
and  nodding  to  the  seaman,    "You  remember,  \      "You  don't  say  so?"  returned  the  widow,  onco 
Swein,  what  the  leaftenant  said  the  other  night,  ^  more  all  smiles  and  go<xl-humour.     "  Well,  well, 
when  you  were  so  polite  to  me :  *  that  of  all  fools  \  if  old  Peter  does  not  leave  me  a  good  legacy  after 
old  fools  were  the  worst.' "  i  all  his  promises,  he  is  a  shabby,  deceitful  old  fel-- 

"  Oh,  you  little  rogue!  he  was  jealous  of  your     low.    I  would  not  say  a  single  prayer  for  him,  to 
smiling  good  humouredly  upon  an  old  man — he  i  save  his  soul  from  old  Nick  !" 
was.    But  i  don't  want  to  rival  my  commanding  |      "  It's  of  no  consequence  to  him,  whether  you 
officer;  though  I  believe,  old  as  Mat  Swein  is,  he  \  do  or  no,"  said  l^Iat,  drily.     "  The  prayers  of  the 
coukl  manage  a  tight  craft  as  well  as  he."  \  wicked,  I've  heard,   never  prevail.     But  here 

"For  sham^,  Mat;  leave  off  flirting  with  my  j  comes  the  lawyer;  now  we  shall  hear  the  nessvs." 
girl,"  said  the  widow.  "  You  men  are  enough  !  Mr.  Crofton,  a  little  sharp-looking  num,  in  a 
with  your  flattering  speeches  to  turn  the  child's  ?  shabby  black  suit,  with  his  head  elaborately  pow- 
head.  You  should  leave  off  such  folly  at  your  \  dered,  entered  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
time  of  life,  and  be  thinking  of  your  grave.  I  \  then  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity,  spreading 
wonder,"  she  continued,  "  what  keeps  Mr.  Crof-  \  them  to  the  fire.  , 

ton  so  late  I  That  old  man  must  have  a  deal  of  ^  "A  cold  night,  Mrs.  Bamham!  I  hope  you 
money,  if  it  takes  him  all  this  tamo  to  setQe  his  af-  \  have  got  a  good  supper  for  me.  This  sharp  sea 
fail's.  The  la  wjcr  has  been  away  those  two  hours."  ,  air,  has  made  me  devilish  hungry." 
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*•  You  shaD  have  the  best  weVe  got,  sir,"  said 
the  widoir.  "WeVe  no  batcher  in  this  place. 
The  folks  are  too  poor  to  support  one.  He  ivould 
not  be  able  to  kill  more  than  half  a  sheep  a  week.*' 
**  No  butcher !  What  the  deuce  do  you  live 
upon?"  said  the  man  of  law. 

**  What  Providence  sends  in  our  way,"  returned 
the  widow.  *'  Here  is  a  dish  of  fine  fried  whitings 
which  were  in  the  sea  an  hour  ago,  and  a  choice 
rasher  of  bacon  and  eggs." 

'*  It  might  be  worse,"  said  the  lawyer,  draw- 
ing his  chair  to  the  old  oak  table.  **You  are 
an  excellent  cook,  Mrs.  Barnham.  This  fish 
Is  detictous.  I  suppose,"  he  continued,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  "  that  you  have  plenty  of  good 
brandy  in  the  house?" 

"Real  cogniac,"  said  the  widow,  bustling  to 
fetch  it  ^  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  Pro- 
vidence puts  in  onf  way." 

**  Very  convenient^  that  same  Providence,"  said 
the  lawyer,  helping  himself  pretty  largely  from 
the  tall  long  necked  bottle  the  old  lady  placed 
before  him.  'Tve  always  heard  it  said,  that 
Providence  helps  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.    Hey,  widow?" 

**  Why,  sir,  if  we  did  not  help  ourselves  a  little, 
in  this  ont-«f-the-Way  place,  we  must  starve.  The 
tea  supplies  us  with  fish^  tea  and  brandy ;  the  Itod 
is  barren  and  does  little  for  our  wants." 

**  And  what  do  the  custom-house  officers  say  to  i 
your  mode  of  satisfying^  your  wants  ?" 

"Oh,  they  ask  no  questions  for  conscience  ! 
sake,"  said  the  widow  laughing.    '*  *  live  and  let 
live,*  is  an  old  saying.    It  is  not  for  the  like  of 
gentlemen  like  them  to  interfere  with  a  poor  lone 
widow's  domestic  affiiirs." 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  said  Mr.  Crofton.  «  Well, 
the  old  man's  gone*  I  Just  got  th^re  in  time  to 
make  his  will.'* 

**  And  pray,  sir,  if  it  is  not  too  bold  to  ask," 
said  the  widow,  dropping  one  of  her  best  courte- 
sies, *'lo  whom  may  he  have  left  his  property  ?" 
**  To  fais  brother's  widow  and  children." 
'^Iiord  bless  me,  sir!  you  don't  say  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Barnham,  turning  pale  with  disappointment, 
for  she  had  entertained  strange  visions  of  inherit- 
ing the  Brook-farm.  **  I  never  knew  he  had  a 
brother,  or  any  living  oreter  belonging  to  him  but 
himself."    . 

"Now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mat,  "I  remember  a 
wild,  harnm-flkamm  lad  of  the  name  of  Rosier, 
who  ran  away  from  his  home,  and  went  to  sea, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  v^as  he." 

**  You  are  right,'*  said  the  lawyer ;  «  he  left  a 
widow  and  two  inftmta  in  very  indigent  eircum'^ 
eUttces  $  s'friend  got  the  boy  od  to  the  quart»r- 
deok,  and  the  mother  and  dauglhtor  lived  npon 


the  government  peilsion.  Old  Peter  has  left  the 
farm  to  the  widow  for  her  life,  and  the  property 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  children  at  her 
death.  It  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
thousand  pounds." 

•*  I  thought  the  old  roan  had  been  very  rich," 
said  Lucy ;  "  I  am  glad,  mother,  that  you  did  not 
marry  him  now." 

"  All  things  are  for  the  best,"  stud  the  widow  ; 
'*  but  I  wish  he  had  left  me  a  legacy." 

**  This  is  a  great  place  for  smuggling,  is  it  not  ?" 
said  the  lawyer,  stretching  out  his  legs  to  the  fire, 
and  picking  his  teeth  with  a  silver  tooth -pick. 
"Have  you  made  any  prizes  this  year.  Mat?" 

"  Devil  a  one  !  That  fbllow.  Christian,  is  too 
cunning  for  us ;  'tis  impossible  to  be  up  to  his 
schemes.  The  other  night  he  set  fire  to  a  stack 
of  hay  in  Dingle  Marsh,  and  while  we  all  ran  to 
look  at  the  fire,  he  landed  a  large  and  valuable 
cargo  right  under  our  noses,at  the  ruined  church. 
The  leaftenant  is  no  match  for  him.  He  bullies 
the  whole  coast" 

"  It's  a  pity  you  can't  get  hold  of  him,"  said 
Mr.  Crofton*      ' 

"Alive  we  shall  never  take  him,"  said  Mat, 
**  and  the  fellow  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat  I 
verily  believe  that  he  deals  with  the  devil." 

"  If  that's  the  case,  our  friend,  here,  must  mind 
what  she's  about,"  said  the  lawyer,  **  or  she  may 
chance  to  get  a  little  brimstone  in  her  tea«" 

At  this  moment,  tfie  door  of  the  room  was 
pushed  open,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  a  tall  figure, 
in  a  seaman's  dress,  and  powdered  all  over  with 
snow,  entered  the  room. 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  night,"  he  said,  advancing  to 
the  fire,  and  shaking  himself  like  a  water-dog,  in 
order  to  divest  himself  of  the  white  feathery  spots 
with  which  his  garments  were  thickly  covered. 
"  It  blows  great  guns,  and  hails,  rains,  and  snows 
in  a  breath.  That  vessel  in  the  bay  had  better 
look  to  her  anchors;  if  she  gets  loose  she  may 
chance  to  relieve  the  smugglers  by  foundering 
upon  the  coquet  rock  before  morning/' 

"  Then  I  must  be  off,"  said  Sweiui  "  I  wonder 
where  the  leaftenant  is  ?" 

"  At  the  look-out  station,"  returned  the  other. 
•*' Captain  Netherby  is  on  board,  where  every 
commander  should  be  on  a  night  like  this." 

"  They  e&pected  Christian  to  fun  a  large  cargo 
on  shore  tonight,"  said  Swein. 

**Let  them  look  to  their  own,"  returned  the 
strange  seaman,  gruffly.  "  The  wind's  off  the 
shore.  The  deril  himself  could  not  land  a  cargo 
upon  the  beach  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  gale." 

"  Who  are  you,  friend,"  said  Mat,  regarding 
the  fine  athletic  form  of  the  seaman,  with  a  fong 
and  cmrious  gaze,  "  who  seem  to  know  as  much 
aboQt  our  proceedings,  as  we  do  onrsolvee?^ 
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"A  son  of  the  sea,  as  you  are,"  said  the  sea- 
man ;  "  and  an  old  friend  of  our  good  hostess, 
here.  Cook  me  a  fresh  rasher,  dame :  I  am  wet 
and  hungry,  and  have  no  stomach  for  other  men's 
leavings.  What,  my  pretty  Lucy,  single  yet  I 
The  lads  must  be  upon  the  look-out,  or  I  shall 
carry  you  ofif  one  of  these  days." 

*'  She's  contraband  good8,|'  said  the  widow. 
**  It's  a  long  time,  Captain,  since  you  were  in  our 
parts." 

**  My  ship  is  in  dock  undergoing  some  repairs,'* 
said  the  sailor;  **  and  I  thought,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  some  weeks  in  that  d tiresome  place, 

London,  I  would  come  down  and  see  you  all. 
How  are  you  getting  on  here  ?" 

'*  Bad  enough,"  said  the  widow ;  '*  the  free- 
trade's  at  an  end,  and  the  village  is  fiill  of  custom- 
house officers." 

**  The  moonshine  is  scarce,"  sud  the  Captain. 

**  None  to  be  had.  A  little  brandy  comes  by 
chance,  now  and  then." 

"I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  chance  to  taste 
it,"  said  the  seaman.  The  lawyer  pushed  the 
long-necked  bottle  across  the  table  to  the  new 
.guest    "  Excellent  brandy,-  that." 

**  Mrs.  Bamham  knows  how  to  procure  every 
thing  genuine,"  said  the  seaman.  **Like  most 
of  her  sex,  she  prefers  drawing  from  the  fountain 
head.  Who  is  your  merchant,  widow?"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  sly  glance  of  his  daxk,  keen  eye. 

**La,  Captain  Tasker,  ks  if  you  didn't  know. 
I  get  my  spirits  from  Messieurs  Ocean,  Storm, 
Kight  and  Company.  I  never  knew  their  firm 
to  fall  in  the  worst  of  times." 

**  I  hope  they  never  may,  while  they  supply 
you  with  such  stuff  as  that,  widow ;  it  would  make 
a  blind  man  see  double." 

"OradeadhorsewinkrsaidoldMat.  <<WeU, 
I  must  away  to  the  station.  Pray  for  me,  pretty 
Lucy,  for  I  am  certain  I  shall  have  no  time  to 
pray  for  myself.  The  sea  and  the  wind,  toother, 
make  such  a  confounded  noise,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  hear  myself  think." 

The  old  sailor  toddled  off;  and  for  aoske  mi- 
nutes a  deep  silence  prevailed.  **Any  news?" 
at  length  asked  the  stranger. 

*'  Yes ;  bless  me !  oVi  Mr.  Boder's  dead— just* 
dead.  Captain,  and  after  all  his  promiaes,  has  not 
left  me  a  penny ;  not  even  a  trifle  to  buy  a  black 
gown  or  a  mourning  ring." 

'*  That's  shabby,  widow ;  but  how  could  you 
think  that  your  smart  little  foot  and  ankle  wouki 
fit  a  dead  man's  shoe?" 

*" But  his  promises!" 

**  Tushl  old  men  can  tell  lies  as  well  as  young 
ones,  when  a  pretty  woman  is  in  the  case.  Yon 
would  not  aooept  Ida  person,  widow,  and  he  was 
determined  that  you  should  not  BBJoy  bis  gold 


without  the  encumbrance ;  I  think  you  and  the 
old  man  were  well  matched,  and  may  now  cry 
quits." 

**  I  wish  he  was  alive  again!"  said  the  widow, 
spitefully. 

*'  That  you  might  marry  him  and  torment  him 
to  death.    Ha,  widow?" 

**  Exactly  so,  Captain  Tasker;  you  are  the  man 
for  reading  other  people's  thoughts.  Where  did 
you  learn  your  cunning  ?" 

'*  In  my  walks  through  the  world.  Such  know- 
ledge is  to  be  picked  up  every  where." 

«*  I  wonder  what  sort  of  people  they  are  who 
;  are  to  fill  his  place?"  said  the  widow;  "  and  whe- 
ther they  will  prove  good  neighbours.  I  am  sorry 
Mrs.  Rosier  is  a  widow ;  we  have  one  too  many 
already." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Florence  Bamham,  that's  candid," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  If  my  wife  should  give  me  a 
chance,  I  may  perhaps  pay  you  another  visits 

By  the  bye,  is  your  pretty  young  lady  at  B 

Lodge  likely  to  get  married  ?  X  heard,  lately, 
that  she  was  engaged  to  young  'Squire  Chat« 
worth  ?" 

**  Ah,  poor  Miss  Charlotte !  That  wiU  never 
be  a  match,"  said  the  widow. 

^  What  should  prevent  it,  if  the  joung  folks 
are  agreeable?  He  is  a  fine  handsome  lad;  rich* 
clever,  well  educated.  Upon  my  word.  Colonel 
Stainer  may  look  a  long  while  before  he  gets 
such  another  change  for  his  daughter." 

"  Why,  Sir,  you  see,  it  is  neither  on  account  of 
his  family,  nor  fortune,  that  the  oolenel  refuses 
his  consent;  but  since  he  married  his  last  wife,  he 
is  gone  mad  with  religicaa.  She  is  what  the  world 
calls  a  very  pious,  serious  lady.  There  is  nothing 
now  up  at  the  lodge  but  preaching  and  praying ; 
no  music,  no  dancing,  no  pompany.  The  coJonel 
has  given  up  the  world  altogether,  and  he  quar- 
rels wiih  the  young  lady,  hia  daughter,  because 
she  wants  te  see  a  Utile  more  of  it  Squire  Chat- 
worth,  though  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  he  eonsi- 
ders  no  better  thaii  a  heathen  man,  or  a  publican, 
and  has  forbidden  him  the  house.  Miss  Char- 
lotte does  nothing  but  cry;  Mrs.  Stainer  soolds  at 
her  all  day,  and  the  ccdonel  has  become  a  very 
Herod  to  the  poor  ohild.  Lord  love  them !  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  about  The  girl  looks 
like  a  ghost,  and  the  squire  is  quite  thin  and 
care-worn.  It  will  be  the  death  of  the  young 
creters ;  and  as  to  reUgioD*  I  can  see  none  of  it, 
in  a  man  warring  against  bis  own  flesh  and 
blood." 

**  This  species  of  fanaticism  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  worid«"  said  the  lawyer.  *«  The  ersageK- 
oals  will  hoU  nointercoorsewitli  us  sinners  of  (he 
gentiles.  I  thoi^t  Colonel  Stainer  had  been,  a 
man  of  too  much  sense  to  yieU  himself  entwnly 
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to  his  wife*8  gmdaaee.    What  has  become  of  the 
two  young  gentlemen  ?** 

**One  is  abroad  fighting  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley ;  the  other  learning  to  be  a  lawyer  in 
London,  at  a  plaoe  they  call  the  Temple.  Mr. 
William  used  to  be  often  down  at  the  lodge,  bat 
he  does  not  like  the  new  system  of  things.  He 
and  his  step-mother  o%nnot  agree  no  how ;  though, 
indeed,  she  is  a  Tery  good  woman,  and  I  am  sore 
does  all  for  the  best  I  heard  her  tell  Miss  Char^ 
lotte,  last  summer,  when  they  .were  here  looking 
oyer  the  ruins,  that  she  would  jather  see  her 
married  to  the  footman,  who  was  a  pious  man, 
than  the  wife  of  Lewis  Chatworth.  Now,  there 
was  no  pride  in  that ;  but  the  yomg  lady  only 
wept,  and  said  that  there  was  no  good  in  ill  as- 
sorted marriages.'* 

'^She  was  perfectly  right,**  said  the  lawyer; 
^  and  I  am  Teary  sorry  to  hear  this  aoootmt  of  a 
worthy  £unily,  who  think  by  making  themselres 
and  all  around  them  miserable  upon  earth,  they 
can  obtain  heaTen.  I  will  ride  over  to  Chat- 
worth's  tomorrow,  and  see  how  he  bean  this  se- 
paration from  the  girl  he  lores.** 

**  I  wish  the  old  colonel  was  in  heaven,"  said 
Lucy ;  **  I  am  sure  he  will  break  poor  Miss  Char- 
lotte's heart,  and  she  is  such  a  dear  kind  young 
lady ;  and  is  more  religious  than  half  of  those 
who  make  such  an  awful  fuss  about  it" 

Again  there  was  a  long  pause.  The  lawyer 
looked  earnestly  into  the  biasing  fire,  as  if  he 
could  dUsooTcr  the  last  will  and  testament  of  half 
the  parish  in  its  ashes.  The  seaman  passed  his 
sunburnt  hand  through  the  tangled  masses  of 
dariL  curling  hsir,  which  shaded  a  brow  of  un- 
common breadth  and  beauty,  while  his  thoughts 
.  appeared  to  hare  roamed  far,  far  away  to  other 
knds.  The  light  of  the  candle  fell  full  upon  Ui 
upturned  fibce,  and  the  fine  line  of  features  and 
gentlemanly  exterior  of  the  possessor,  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Crofton,  who  left 
off  castle-building,  to  take  a  more  accurate  sur- 
rey of  the  stranger.  A  handsomer  roan  he  had 
seldom  seen(  and  disguised  as  he  was,  in  a  coarse 
fearaon^t  Jacket  and  trousers,  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  his  limbs,  and  the  ease  and  natural  grace 
which  pervaded  his  figure,  gave  birth  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  not  altogether  the  rough  sailor 
he  pretended  to  be.  The  lawyer's  intense  gaze 
seoned  to  recall  Captain  Tasker  from  his  reverie. 

**  1  think  you  will  know  m  again,"  he  said, 
with  a  good  humoured  smile.  **  You  gentlemen 
of  the  law  are  great  inquisitors.  For  what  do  you 
take  me?**  ^ 

**  A  gentleman,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

'*!  was  brought  up  as  ohk,^  was  the  answer; 
"  but  misfortunes,  the  loss  of  fiiends  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  hard  usage  which  the  world  gives 


the  unhappy,  have  done  much  to  destroy  my 
right  to  that  title.  Without  money  or  influence, 
a  man  will  always  be  accounted  by  his  fUiows  a 
peer  devil,  if  he  had  the  attributes  of  an  angeL 
I  am  a  rough  seaman,  and  not  above  my  situa- 
tion—the captain  of  a  small  craft  fitted  out  on 
speculation,  by  private  individuals,  ^ich  has 
received  the  sanction  of  Government  to  fight 
against  its  foes  on  our  own  account  We  have 
had  several  skinnishes  with  small  French  vessels, 
and  have  taken  some  prizes.  My  vessel  is  in 
dock,  undergoing  some  necessary  repairs.  My 
name  is  Josiah  Tasker.  And  now  you  have  as 
much  of  my  history  as  I  feel  inclined  to  telL" 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  frank 
communication,"  said  the  lawyer.  '*Are  you 
acquainted  with  Captain  Netherby,  who  com- 
mands the  King's  cutter  now  lying  off  this  sta- 
tion ?" 

**  Personally  I  never  exchanged  words  with 
him." 

<' Lieutenant  Scarlett?" 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

''It  must  be  a  terribly  dull  afiair,  looking  out 
for  smugglers  on  this  dreary  station,"  continued 
the  lawyer.  "Did  you  ever  see  this  famous 
Christian,  who  sets  all  law  at  defiance,  and  eludes 
the  most  vigilant  schemes  for  his  apprehension?" 

''I  have  heard  of  him,"  returned  the  other, 
carelessly. 

"  Government  have  now  offered  a  reward  for 
his  capture,  and  the  officers  all  along  the  coast 
>  are  on  the  alert  It  is  reported  that  he  is  a  spy 
employed  by  Bonaparte,  to  investigate  the  coast, 
and  report  to  him  the  most  eligible  spot  to  effect 
a  landing." 

''A  probable  story  that,"  said  the  seaman, 
with  a  sneering  laugh,  "But  John  Bull  is  so 
credulous  he  would  believe  that  frogs  fell  from 
the  moon  if  any  fool  would  swear  that  he  saw 
them  coming  down.  I  daresay  that  Kapoleon 
never  heard  the  name  of  Fredwald  Christian, 
who  I  have  been  told  is  an  expatriated  Dane, 
and  not  a  Frenchman.  But  whoever  he  is,  he 
must  be  a  brave  fieDow.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
hear  of  his  apprehension." 

''But,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a 
man  to  set  all  law  at  defiance;  for  my  part  I  wish 
he  was  hanged."  • 

"  You  would  make  a  martyr  of  the  Christian," 
said  the  seaman,  laughing.  "  I  daresay  Messieurs 
Netherby  and  Scarlett  will  do  their  best  to  gra- 
tify you.  What  a  night  it  is!"  he  continued, 
hastily  rising  and  going  to  the  window.  "  If  the 
smuggler's  craft  has  left  her  port,  she  may  chance 
to  disappoint  her  enemies  by  going  to  Davy's 
locker  on  her  own  aooount  Widow— can  I  find 
my  way  to  the  old  chamber?    I  am  tired  and 
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sleepy,  and  shall  feel  all  the  better  for  a  drag 
through  the  blankets." 

*'  I  am  sorry,  Captain,"  said  the  widow,  bus- 
tling up,  **^at  Mr.  Crofton  has  engaged  that 
room.    But  you  can  have  my  bed " 

**  Only  upon  one  condition,  and  that  you  will 
not  grant,"  said  the  sailor,  turning  his  bright, 
dark  eyes  saucily  upon  her.  "  I  am  used  to 
weather  all  gales,  and  can  sleep  as  soundly  upon 
a  plank  of  the  deck  as  upon  a  bed  of  dow^ : 

**  *  Let  landsmen  sleep — or  wake  and  weep, 

'Mid  the  tempest's  angry  moan  ; 
We  dash  through  the  drif^ 
And  sing  to  the  lift 

Of  the  wave  that  heaves  us  on.' " 

"Ah!  Captain,"  said  Lucy,  "dear  Captain! 
do  sing  us  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  song  be- 
fore you  lie  down  to  sleep." 

"  Another  night,  my  child,"  said  Tasker,  wrap- 
ping his  seaman*s  coat  about  him,  and  throwing 
himself  down  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin.  "  If  I 
was  to  sing  that  stave  tonight,  your  guest  would 
fancy  that  I  was  a  pirate  instead  of  a  privateer." 

"  I  have  some  doubts  upon  the  subject,"  mut- 
tered the  lawyer  to  himself,  as  he  mounted  the 
narrow  stair  that  led  to  his  sleeping  chamber, 
"  If  I  see  Captain  Wetherby  tomorrow,  I  will  teU 
him  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  that  man." 
[to  bs  coktikusd.] 


A  TALE  OF  THE  MOSLEMIN, 

BT  JAMES  HOLMES. 

Yo€ifa  Hassan  sprang  to  his  saddle  seat 

And  spake  to  his  neighing  steed : 
Now,  Zlmzim,  fleetest  of  the  fleet, 

Put  forth  thine  utmost  speed ; 
For,  e'er  another  hour  be  past, 

Revenge  trill  raise  his  wail. 
And  my  life  were  not  worth  a  gamester's  casts 

If  thy  wind  or  thy  foot  should  fail. 
Base,  prying  eyes,  have  seen  this  night 

Thy  master's  well-knoMm  plume. 
And  should'st  thou  fidter  in  thy  flight 

An  hour  may  seal  his  doom. 
Then  speed  thee,  Zimzim ;  speed  thee  fiut. 

My  pride  of  the  Arab  blood ! 
Swift  a4  the  burning  Simoom  blast, 

Swifter  than  mountain  flood. 
Tre  wqfi  the  plight  of  ray  lady  love^ 

And  'tis  for  her  love  I  fly; 
Wer't  not  for  that,  by  the  Heaven  above^ 

I'd  liolt  to  flght,  and  die  I 
Let  Mouct&r  sneer,  and  say,  that  I 

Can  better  fly  than  flght, 
He'U  know  full  spon,  the  reason  why 

I  turn  my  rein  this  night. 
Ah  I  who  would  throw  away  his  life 

When  love  was  beaming  bright  r 
Who,  rush  to  fierce  and  iktal  strife, 

Hf  l)«o  wrapt  in  her  halo  Ughtt 


Often  and  oft,  have  I  dealt  my  blows, 

On  bloody,  desperate,  field, 
And  teen  a  score  of  gallant  foes, 

Unto  my  prowess  yield ; 
Then  let  them  say,  proud  HasMn  fled, 

When  Mouctar  led  the  cbace  i 
The  cause,  I  ween,  eh«U  soon  be  read 

In  Mouctar's  gloomy  face. 
Bat  now,  my  Zaid's  love  demands. 

That  my  scymetar  shall  sleep ; 
And  not  for  all  the  Sultan's  lands, 

Would  I  cause  her  heart  to  weep  I 
A  thousand  thinks,  my  Zaid  sweet. 

For  thy  promise  boldly  kept ; 
Oh !  had'st4hou  fail'd  thy  slave  to  meet. 

Long,  long,  thou  mlght'st  have  wept  > 
Fop  I  had  sworn  by  Mecca's  shrine. 

Never  to  leave  thy  bower, 
'Till  thou  had'st  promised  to  be  mine. 

Despite  thy  brother's  power. 
And  thou  hast  promised,  angel  love! 

To  trust  to  thy  lover's  fUth : 
Oh !  should  he  ever  faithless  prove^ 

May  his  slightest  pang  be  death. 
Ecstatic  hour  I  that  heard  thee  say. 

Thou  would'st  be  wholly  mine,         * 
Whilst  on  thy  cheek,  the  blnsh  did  play. 

Pure  virtue's  holy  nign, 
Tomorrow.night  I  shall  return 

To  guide  thee  to  my  home. 
Whence,  never  wliilst  life's  lamp  doth  burn. 

Shall  I  over  wanton  roam. 


Tomorrow.night,  he  ne'er  shall  see. 

Though  boldly  he  doth  ride, 
The  flower  of  eastern  chivalry. 

In  youthful  hope  and  pride, 
AlsB  I  the  hopes  and  Joys  of  man 

Are  treacherous  as  the  sand; 
The  longest-seeming  life— a  span — 

The  soul?— a  scorching  brand  I 
***** 

Onward  the  lover  spurr'd  in  haste, 

Impell'd  by  young  Desire ; 
And  when  bis  hopes  seem'd  surest  b«s*d— 

Sharp  rang  tlie  assassin  fire. 
He  reeled  upon  the  saddle  seat. 

Whilst  his  blood  flow'd  quickly  'round- 
Then  strove  the  caitiff  wretch  to  meet. 

But — sank  unto  the  ground  t 
One  moaning  cry  firom  his  bosom  burst, 

As  he  thought  of  his  Zaid's  late : 
Mow  doom'd  to  feel,  of  ills,  the  worst-— 

A  spirit  desolate  I 
*Twas  hard  to  leave  Love's  blooming  bowers, 

For  the  realms  of  night  and  gloom. 
To  yield  up  life,  all  gay  with  flowers, 

For  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  t 


Tl)e  vile  assassin  then  stood  near. 

Without  remorse  or  shame. 
And  muttered  in  the  dying  ear 

The  haled  Mouctar's  name ! 
***** 

Long  time  the  hapless  maiden  pined 
'Neath  heart-corroding  grief; 

Oh!  blame  her  not,  that  she  sought,  to  find 
In  death,  a  blest  relief  t 
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**0!rc  frtal  remembrance,  one  lorrow  that  .throws 
Its  bleak  shades  alike  o'er  our  Joys  and  our  woes, 
To  whkU  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  ean  brioff, 

.  Vor  whiph  Joy  baa  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting  I" 


Moors. 


THO0B  who  imftgfaie  Upper  CaiuuU  ta  be  a  tame  |  the  Three  Pirates  is  still  remembered.  The  cir- 
and  uninteresting coraitry, should  visit  those  wild  cnmstaboes  are  as  follow: 
and  imciiltivated  districts  above  the  Chats  of  the  |  Along  the  shore  of  the  river  above  mentioned, 
Ottawa.  There  (he  lover  of  the  picturesque  can  ^bere  are  ranged  at  intervals,  Shanties^  as  those 
find  ample  food  for  the  gratification  of  his  imagt-  |  woodland  abodes  are  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
natioiL  He  can  ascend  the  bine  mountain,  and  |  aocommodating  those  who  are  preparing  lumber 
inhale  the  pure  air  of  the  most  remote  regions,  for  the  Quebec  market  In  the  summer  of  18 — , 
He  can  paddle  his  light  canoe  along  the  shore  of  \  three  men  made  their  appearance  at  one  of  those 
nmn^  a  lovely  lake,  which,  although  no  story  has  |  ru^  dwellings,  and  after  loitering  about  a  few 
been  written,  or  song  sung  in  its  praise,  still  rip-  ^ays,  at  last  demanded  and  obtained  employment 
pies  on  and  sparkles  as  gaily  as  those  far*famed  ^  There  was  nothing  in  the  dress  of  these  strangers 
waters  that  bear  upon  their  bosoms  the  bounding  J  that  would  have  distinguished  them  from  any  of 
gondola,  the  oars  of  which  keep  time  to  the  merry  \  their  fellow  labourers,  as  they  wore  the  common 
music  of  some  tinkling  guitar,  or  langnish  under  ^  gray  cloth  of  the  country.  But  in  their  manners 
the  love-lays  of  some  moonlight  serenader.  Then  \  they  were  observed  to  be  haughty,  and  at  times 
there  are  innumerable  water-falls  springing  out  |  even  fierce.  But  among  the  wild  gangs  who  aro 
from  amidst  the  dense  forest,  their  white  foam  \  employed  in  this  precarious  trade,  there  are  so 
beautifnlly  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  of  the  j  ,bany  fiery  and  untrained  spirits,  that  this  cir- 
trees ;  and  the  landscape  is  fiarther  diversified  \  cnmstance  would  have  excited  no  particular  at- 
by  lofty  cataracts,  which  often  rise  to  the  height  |  tention,  had  it  not  been  for  the  scornful  and 
of  seventy  feet  This  wild  country  has  its  nobi-  |  unbending  manner  with  which  they  resisted  every 
Kty  also;  for  there  resides  one  who  has  given  his  )  attempt  which  was  made  to  induce  them  to  join 
proud  name  to  one  of  those  remote  townships,  >  j^  ti,e  mde  joviafity  of  the  hardy  lumbermen, 
whose  fierce  ancestors,  in  by-gone  days,  held  ]  xhis  excited  so  much  curiosity  that  measures 
afanost  regal  sway  in  a  distant  and  far-iiuned  \  ^erc  resorted  to  in  order  to  discover  who  and 
land,  which,  however,  cannot  boast  of  scenery  <  ^^t  they  really  were,  which  was  at  length 
more  stem,  rugged,  and  wild,  than  that  in  which  |  eflfected  by  means  of  listening  to  their  conversa- 
its  descendant  now  dispenses  his  proverbial  bos-  \  tion  when  they  supposed  themselves  alone ;  and 
pitality.  Many  a  way-worn  wanderer  has  found  |  on  the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  band,  who 
a  heut-felt  welcome  under  his  friendly  roof,  |  came  at  intervals  to  inspect  his  workmen,  he  was 
although  it  displays  neither  tower  nor-  turret  \  told  that  those  he  had  last  employed  were  pirates 
The  circnmstance  I  am  about  to  relate  will  >  from  the  West  India  Islands,  who,  it  wastsupposed, 
shew  tha€  this  country,  although  unknown  to  I  had  come  hither  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
fame,  can  produce  its  romantic  incidents  also,  >  The  gentleman  was  at  first  rather  alarmed  at 
which,  if  happy  in  a  historian,  would  be  devoured  I  this  information,  and  from  that  circumstance  was 
by  the  reader  with  as  much  avidity  as  the  marvel-  \  led  to  observe  them  more  closely ;  but  after  so 
Ions  tales  and  legends  of  older  and  more  favored  ).  doing,  and  finding  them  strictly  attentive  to  their 


lands.    Upon  the  Madawaska,  a  river  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  seventy  above  By- 
town  (the  Quebec  of  Upper  Can^daX  the  stoyy  of 
•Founded  en  Act. 


duties,  and  in  no  respect  differing  from  the  othera 
but  by  the  impatience  with  which  they  replied  to 
all  advances  even  from  him,  ho  did  not  think  it 
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necessary  to  notice  the  suspicions  relative  to  their 
former  life. 

Two  of  them,  who,  from  their  close  resemblance, 
might  have  been  brothers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  handsome,  for  they  had  fine  eyes,  and 
teeth  that  could  be  seen  glancing  and  sparkling 
like  pearls  from  amidst  their  black  mustachios, 
whenever  they  smiled,  which  was  but  seldom, 
however,  as  their  dark  countenances  were  gene- 
rally clouded  by  a  sort  of  sullen  gloom.  But  the 
other  appeared  several  years  younger  than  his 
companions,  and  was  so  fair,  or  rather  pale,  that 
he  might  well  have  passed  in  the  days  of  romance 
for  a  love-lorn  maiden  following  the  fortunes  of 
some  moody  lover,  had  his  figure  not  been  too 
tall  and  commanding  for  one  of  the  softer  sex. 
Although  his  countenance  wore  the  same  air  of 
melancholy  which  was  remarked  in  his  compa- 
nions, yet  it  wanted  their  fierce  and  glaring  ex- 
pression. 

The  curiosity  which  thei^  strange  appearance 
had  excited,  was  by  no  means  allayed,  when  bjr 
an  aoddent  equally  sudden  and  awful,  the  two 
most  ferocious  of  those  supposed  men  of  blood 
were  deprived  of  life.  This  circumstance  would 
have  afifected  the  rough  lumbermen  and  their 
master  little,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  such 
accidents  in  their  precarious  mode  of  life,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  efiect  it  produced  upon  the  sur- 
vivor, who^.from  his  gentle  and  quiet  manners, 
had  always  been  a  decided  favorite,  and  their 
united  attempts  to  cheer  and  soothe  the  solitary 
stranger,  produced  little  effect  His  despondency 
was  too  deep  and  distressing  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gin merely  in  the  death  of  his  comrades.  No  I 
there  must  have  been  some  hidden  fire  which  this 
droumstanoe  had  served  to  rekindle.  So  thought 
the  mkster,  who  was  a  man  of  education  and  of 
such  kindness  of  heart  that  the  task  of  relieving 
the  distressed  was  considered  by  him  not  more  a 
duty  than  a  pleasure.  But  in  the  present  instance 
all  his  well-meant  endeavours  to  induce  the  des- 
pairing young  man  to  relieve  his  mind,  by  impart- 
ing the  hidden  cause  of  his  anguish,  were  unavail- 
ing. He  .would  wander  alone  for  days  in  the  most 
intricate  parts  of  the  forest;  and  at  night  he  dis- 
turbed even  the  heavy  sleep  of  the  toil-worn 
labourers  by  his  deep  siglis,  and  his  whispered 
and  incoherent  ravings. 

At  length,  one  evening,  long  after  the  gentle- 
man had  abandoned  as  useless  all  further  atten^tts 
at  consolation,  the  stranger  desired  to  know  if  he 
would  walk  with  him  in  jthe  forest^  as  he  had 
something  to  oommonifiate.  The  gentlonan  im- 
mediately oonsented*  and  they  walked  on  for 
some  time  in  silence. 

It  was  one  of  those  delicioas  evenings  of  ao- 
tnsm,  which  a  lover  of  poetry  and  romance  can 


alone  appreciate.  After  various  comments  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  evening,  the  gentleman  re- 
marked: 

'*  Who  can  call  a  country  poor  which  possesses 
such  a  glorious  pre  eminence?**  pointing  as  he 
spoke  to  the  thousands  of  stately  trees,  upon 
whose  gorgeous  foliage  the  mild  sun  of  an  Indian 
Summer  was  throwing  his  departing  beams. 

**  Who,  indeed  I**  answered  his  companion,  ab- 
stractedly, without  even  lifting  his  heavy  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  after  another  long  pause,  he 
continued :  ^  You,  Sir,  have  often  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear  some  particulars  respecting  my  former 
mode  of  life.  Various  reasons  for  not  speaking 
of  myself  have  for  a  long  time  influenced  me,  but 
those  reasons  are  now  done  away,  owing  to  my 
conviction  of  there  being  no  other  means  in  my 
power  by  which  I  can  express  the  gratitode  that 
your  disinterested  kindness  ha%  inspired,  and  X 
have  been  for  some  time  seeking  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  the  disclosure.  What  time  can 
be  more  fitting  for  the  recital  of  a  tale  of  blood 
than  this  dim  and  melancholy  twilight?  sod  as 
my  excited  feelings  are  more  sootiied  by  the  tran- 
quil scene  around  us,  I  will  commence : 

**  In  one  of  the  most  retired  shires  of  England 
I  first  drew  my  breath.  My  fother  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  estate,  the  income  of  which  was 
found  amply  sufficient  for  all  his  moderate  wants. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  young ;  so  young 
that  all  the  recollection  I  now  have  of  her  is  of  a 
pale  and  gentle  creature,  who  used,  morning  and 
evening,  to  take  me  upon  her  knee,  and  teach  me 
to  repeat  after  her  a  short  prayer.  That  prayer, 
through  the  course  of  my  stormy  and  aahl  ca- 
reer, has  never  been  erased  from  my  memory^ 
Whether  her  death  produced  any  change  in  my 
father's  disposition,  I  know  not ;  but  tq  me,  his 
only  child,  he  always  ajq^eared  stem,  gloomy  and 
morose. 

«<  My  childhood  passed  away  with  few  of  tha 
pleasures  that  are  said  to  belong  to  that  gay  sea- 
son. One  of  the  fow  was  in  visiting  our  next 
neighbour,  a  small  proprietor  like  my  father, 
whose  family  consisted  of  one  motheriess  girl, 
and  an  orphan  boy  of  about  my  own  age,  the  son 
of  a  deceased  friend.  But  of  him  at  that  tims  I 
knew  little,  having  been  sent  by  his  gitaidiaii* 
when  he  had  attained  a  suitable  agei  to  a  military 
sdiool,  to  prepare  him  for  the  profession  of  hia 
father,  who  had  bravely  foUen  in  his  country's 
service.  But  the  little  girl  was  constant^  placed 
under  my  protection  by  her  doatiag  fother. 
AUhongh  but  three  years  older,  my  childish 
vanity  and  impoitanee  knsw  no  bouads,  when  h^ 
would  say  to  me— 'I  can  at  all  timss  tnmtjm/ 
giddy  UtUe  romp  to  the  care  of  such  a  stes^T 
champion.'    And  many  were  the  long  summer 
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nmblet  I  used  to  preTail  upon  thb  IHUe  creatore 
to  tftke  with  m0»  by  promisM  of  wild  strawberries, 
batter-cups  aad  daisies,  and  great  was  my  exult- 
ation if  I  should  happen  to  secure  such  a  prize  as 
a  speckled  trout,  after  hours  of  patient  angling 
with  my  little  companion  seated  by  my  side,  in 
the  most  profound  silence,  for  fear  of  frightening 
away  the  fish.  Oh !  what  a  change,  after  one  of 
those  excursions  with  the  blooming  and  laughing 
Mary,  to  return  to  my  gloomy  home,  where  the 
Toice  of  joy  was  never  heaid,  for  every  thing 
about  my  fiftther's  dwelling  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  spirit  of  its  master.  Even  the  very  servants, 
who  had  grown  old  in  his  service,  were  so  petu- 
lant and  morose,  that  in  any  other  family  they 
would  have  been  considered  insufferable.  My 
preference  for  the  society  of  Mary  increased  with 
increasing  years,  so  that  I  was  miserable  if  long 
aheent  firom  her.  As  for  her,  time  had  appa^ 
rently  produced  little  change  in  her  feelings  or 
actions  towards  me.  The  elegant  girl  of  nine- 
teen treated  me  with  the  same  afifeotionate  confi- 
dence which  the  blooming  child  had  done. 

**  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  day  Mary 
informed  me,  while  pleasure  danced  in  her  beau- 
tiftil  eyes,  that  they  had  received  a  letter  from 
her  fikther*s  ward,  which  informed  them  that  the 
regiment  to  which  he  was  attached  would  soon 
return  to  Engbuv)  from  foreign  service;  that  he 
had  been  recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  a  week  was  expected  to  visit  those 
friends  f^m  whom  he  had  been  so  kmg  separated. 
Oh !  what  a  change  did  this  intelligence  produce 
in  my  feelings !  I  could  indeed  scancely  account 
to  myself  for  the  uneasiness  it  occasioned.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  I  was  certain,  that  the  undi- 
vided iipsseesimi  of  Mary's  society  would,  upon 
his  return,  be  no  longer  reserved  for  me. 

**  My  forebodingp  in  this  respect  were  but  too 
well  realised.  At  the  appointed  time  the  dash- 
ing lieutenant  made  his  appearance,  and  his  arri- 
val was  hailed  with  the  gveatest  joy  by  Mary  and 
her  £aher.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  thatin 
the  handsome  soldier  I  had  found  a  fbrmidable 
rival  As  fiir  as  personal  apppearanee  went  he 
had.  the  decided  advantage.  His  fine  figure,  set 
c€  as  it  was  by  the  splendid  trappings  of  his 
profession*  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  my 
slender  and  ungainly  one^  eiad  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black,  for  my  father  had  designed  me  for  the 
chnroh.  That  there  is  a  witchery  in  the -very 
nature  q£  a  soldier's  piofisssion  which  few  females 
ace  able  to  resist  I  have  looig  smoe  learned.  Was 
it  strange,  then,  that  the  romantic  imaginatfon  of 
the  eountiy  maiden  shonld  have  been  at  first 
danled  and  at  length  cmnpletely  absorbed  in  the 
atmeaphene  of  love^  wfaidi  the  elegant  soldier  hid 
thrown  around  lier?    The  strife  between  us  was 


not  long  doubtful;  any  one  not  bUnded  by  passion 
could  soon  have  seen  how  it  would  end.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  otherwise  end !  What  had  I  to 
bring  in  competition  with  all  the  advantages  my 
rival  possessed !  At  most  I  could  bat  inform  her 
of  what  I  had  read ;  while  he  coald  converse  for 
hours  in  low  and  bewitching  tones — those  tones 
in  which  half  the  power  of  those  military  en- 
chanters consists.  He  could  describe  in  glowing 
terms  the  battles  and  storms  which  he  had  en- 
countered, and  all  the  wonders  of  those  lands  to 
which  romance  has  given  such  a  thrilling  interest 
I,  to  be  sure,  could  sing  her  some  of  the  familiar 
songs  of  our  own  land,  but  in  a  voice  whose  hoarse 
tones  were  far  more  adapted  to  the  wild  chorus 
of  a  hunting  band,  than  to  the  warbling  forth 
strains  fitting  only  for  a  lady's  bower ;  while  he 
could  touch  the  mellow  guitar  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  sing  the  love  breathing  lays  of  Italy, 
in  a  cultivated  and  manly  voice ;  while  the  poor 
girl  would  listen,  evening  after  evening,  to  the 
strains  of  the  charmer.  But  far  different  was  the 
attention /gave  to  his  deluding  voice.  FeeHngs 
that  were  new  to  me  before,  raged  within,  and 
when  my  agitation  became  almost  uncontrollable 
I  would  rush  from  the  arbor  in  which  we  were 
seated,  and  plunge  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  groves  which  surrounded  the  house.  But 
even  there  the  gentle  night-breese  would  waft 
his  detested  voice  to  my  ear,  nearly  inaddening' 
me  with  rage  and  jealousy. 

**  This  state  of  things  could  not  long  be  borne 
by  one  of  my  disposition,  and  I  at  length  came  to 
the  determination  of  demanding  my  fate  from  the 
lips  of  Mary  herself;  for  this* purpose  I  sought 
her,  whom  for  some  time  I  had  shunned— for  to 
have  seen  her  without  at  the  same  time  behoM- 
ing  my  hated  rival,  had  been  impossible,  as  he 
never  leffc  her  side.  When  I  reached  her  father's 
house  and  enquired  for  Mary,  I  was  told  she  was 
in  the  garden,  and  with  the  freedom  which  our 
long  intimacy  warranted,  I  sought  her  there. 
At  its  ferthest  extremity  there  was  an  arbour  in 
which  some  of  my  happiest  hours  had  passed. 
As  I  advanced  along  the  shaded  walks  with  hasty 
and  impatient  steps,  I  perceived  Mary  and  her 
inseparable  companion  seated  upon  a  garden- 
chair,  and  so  deeply  «igaged  in  conversation 
that  for  some  time  my  approach  was  unobserved. 

*<Well  do  I  recollect  her  that  morning  -thd 
blush  which  overspread  her  beautiful  fece  when 
she  looked  up  and  saw  me,  soon  changed  to 
marble  paleness  as  she  perceived  my  agitated 
manuMS,  and  heard  me  in  a  smothered  voice  re- 
quest an  interview.  But  no  emotion  of  this  kind 
appeared  npcn  the  radiant  fece  of  the  accepted 
suitor,  as  I  afterwards  found  he  was.  Ko  sooner 
did  he  understand  the  nature  of  my  request,  th* 
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he  arose,  and  bowin^^  with  condescending  grace, 
left  us  alone,  and  I  could  perceive  a  smile  of 
exultation  dancing  in  his  large  dark  eyes  as  he 
passed  me  by.     That  smile »      ♦      ♦      »      ♦ 

*^  But  let  me  relate  the  answer  she  returned  to 
a  declaration  of  the  most  devoted  love  that  was 
ever  breathed  in  woman's  ear.  Her  voice  was 
cold  but  gentle,  when  the  blighting  words  fell 
from  her  lips,  that  she  had  given  her  heart  to 
another.  '  She  still  wished  my  friendship  !* 
Friendship!  what  cruel  mockery  there  is  in  those 
cant  phrases  with  which  women  usually  embellish 
their  refusals,  as  though  friendship  could  grow 
from  the  blighting  of  all  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
heart!  Whether  they  usually  produce  the  effect 
upon  other  men  that  they  did  upon  me — to  instil 
into  the  breast  the  keenest  desire  for  revenge— I 
know  not. 

"As  I  rushed  from  the  house,  my  whole  being 
seemed  changed,  and  I  vowed  within  my  inmost 
soul  that  the  man  who  had  lured  her  from  me 
should  not  long  enjoy  his  victory.  But  it  is  use- 
less describing  the  ravings  and  inconsistencies  of 
disappointed  love.  Many  have  bdrne  with  manly 
fortitude  what  I  from  want  of  firmness  and  prin- 
ciple, could  not  bear,  and  my  craving  for  revenge 
was  but  too  well  appeased.  But  let  me  not  anti- 
cipate. Thenceforth  I  was  a  fitting  companion 
for  my  stem  and  gloomy  father.  Not  that  he 
encouraged  or  counselled  with  me.  No  1  I  came 
and  went  as  before,  unheeded  by  him}  but  in  his 
presence  I  ffVM  never  mocked  with  deceitful  smiles, 
and  still  more  deceitful  words.  All  here  was  as 
gloomy  as  my  own  thoughts. 

•*  I  still  wandered  about  the  scenes  of  my  for- 
mer happiness ;  but  more  like  a  troubled  spirit 
than  the  being  I  had  been  some  few  months  be- 
fore. There  was  a  steep  promontory  on  one  side 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  house  and  grounds  of 
Mary's  father  lay.  This  phice  was  my  favorite 
resort,  for  from  thence  I  could  command  a  view 
of  all  that  transpired  in  the  vale  below.  Upon 
the  other  side  was  a  fearful  precipice,  whose  jut- 
ting  and  craggy  rocks  projected  far  out  into  the 
ocean  when  the  tide  was  up.  But  more  of  this 
anon.  i 

"The  long  summer  days  had  given  place  to  \ 
the  melancholy  time  of  autumn,  when  I  was  told  | 
their  marriage  day  had  been  appointed.     This  < 
information  produced  little  change  in  my  feelings,  j 
The  wedding  morning  was  lowering  and  overcast  ^ 
I  watched  the  procession  as  it  entered  the  church,  \ 
from  my  elevated  hiding  place,  with  the  feelings, 
and  I  doubt  not,  the  looks,  of  a  demon.    The  gay 
and  triumphant  air  of  the  bridegroom,  upon 
whose  arm  Mary  was  leaning,  you  may  be  sore 
added  fuel  to  the  fire!  ■  Bat  where  were  the  vomb 
that  should  hanre  glowed  upon  the  eheeira  of  the 


timid  bride?  They  had  departed,  and  in  their 
place  appeared  an  unnsnal  sadness^  as  thougb  she 
had  some  forebodings  of  what  wa&  to  follow.  I 
remained  the  whole  of  that  live  long  day  upon 
the  promontory,  where  I  had  arranged  a  hiding 
place;  from  thence  I  could  sec  all  that  transpired 
about  the  house  without  being  myself  seen. 

"  Towards  evening  Mary  and  her  bridesmaidfl, 
accompanied  by  the  graceful  soldier,  came  from 
the  house  and  proceeded  towards  the  grove.  In 
this  delicious  spot  couches  and  settees  were  ranged 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  gay  party.  Here 
they  seated  themselves,  and  presently  the  rich 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  was  wafted  towards  me, 
accompanied  by  the  odour  of  the  flowers  and  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale.  But  did  they  bring 
any  balm  to  my  wounded  spirit  ?  No !  no !  fiir 
otherwise — for  my  mental  ejaculation  was  *ayl 
ay!  you  may  sing  now,  but  if  the  deril  you  have 
roused  within  this  bosom  does  but  aid  me  at  my 
need,  it  shall  soon  be  changed  to  the  death-rattle.' 
It  seemed  to  me  then  as  though  the  fiend  I  in- 
voked to  aid  me  in  my  revenge,  had  indeed  not 
failed  me,  for  the  group  I  was  surveying  began 
to  move  forward.  Some  sportive  bonterings  were 
going  on  between  the  brideg^room  and  the  fair 
attendants  of  the  bride,  during  which  he  said  be 
would  ascend  the  height  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
lovely  group  in  perspective,  and,  bowing  gaily,  he 
began  to  ascend.  •  Biit  little  did  he  imag^e  who 
was  there  to  meet  him.  He  had  gained  the  steep- 
est part  of  the  ascent  when  I  confronted  him.  My 
looks  must  have  disclose  the  frensy  which  was 
raging  within. 

"Our  conference  was  short  and  bitter— so 
taunting,  indeed,  was  the  language  of  both  that 
neithercould  endure  it  lobg,  and  we  sprang  upon 
each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers.  The  strag- 
gle was  long  and  desperate.  Twice  we  rolled  to 
the  yery  edge  of  the  diaiy  precepice,  each  strug- 
gling to  precipitate  the  other  over.  My  anta- 
gonist had  the  advantage  of  superior  strength, 
and  I  saw  how  the  contest  would  probably  ter- 
minate, when  1  suddenly 'recolleoted  the  small 
dagger  which  I  had  for  some  time  carried  in  my 
bosom.  I  drew  it  forth,  as  we  again  reeled  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  fearftil  height,  and  from  our 
position  another  moment  would  have  mode  me 
the  vietim.  If  I  know  my  own  thoughts  at  the 
time,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  on  as- 
surance that  by  no  other  means  bat  by  plunging 
it  into  his  bosom  could  I  avoid  the  horrible  death 
before  me — alone  impelled  the  stroke^  But  i 
did  it!"  added  the  wretched  young  man,  pressing 
his  arm  convulsively  over  his  bosom,  as  thovg^ 
the  cold  steel  with  whidi  he  had  pierced  hia 
viotiaa,  was  even  then  'entering  his  own  heart. 
"  But,*'  renimed  he^  after  a  long  pause,  "the  mi- 
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■enble  particalars  of  that  scene  I  can  never  des- 
cribe. Sufficient  be  it  to  say,  that  when  the  body 
was  found  in  the  dell  beneath,  it  was  so  bruised 
&nd  lacerated,  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
projecting  rocks  in  its  descent,  that  no  suspicion 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  anything  but  an 
accidental  fall  from  the  precipice,  was  ever  hinted 
at.  Thus  was  my  crime  concealed  from  the  eye 
of  man.  But  the  mark  was  upon  me;  and  I,  like 
the  first  wretched  murderer,  was  reserved  for  the 
torture  of  a  living  death,  a  guilty  conscience! 

**  But  where  was  Mary,  you  will  ask  ?    Alas  I 
the  most  afflicting  part  of  this  dark  transaction 
to  me  was  the  effect  it  produced  upon  this  idol 
I  had  set  up  for  my  own  sinful  worship.    I  can 
now  scarcely .analyjbo  the  feelings  which  prompted 
me  to  become  the  bearer  of  those  tidings  which 
would  make  her  a  widowed  bride.    It  might  be  a 
species  of  revenge  for  miseries  she  had  so  uneon- 
cemedly  heaped  upon  me;  or  it  might  be  a  species 
of  reckless  insanity.     But  be  that  as  it  may, 
no  sooner  did  I  perceive  the  agony  my  intelU- 
gence  produced,  than  such  is  the  inconsbtency  of 
human  nature,  revenge  in  my  bosom  disappeared 
and  in  its  place  came  thronging  back  all  those 
feelings  I  had  been  wont  to  indulge  in  towanib 
her,  and  a  vague  hope  flitted  across  my  mind,  as 
even  she  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
against  me,  that  time  might  soften  her  g^rief,  and 
restore  me  to  that  place  in  her  affections  which  I 
was  confident  had  been  mine  before  the  ill*flUed 
soldier  made  his  disastrous  appearance.    But  this 
presumptuous  hope  faded  for  ever,  as  I  noted  the 
anguish  which  convulsed  her  beautiful  features, 
as  she  became  consciots  of  the  ftill  extent  of  her 
misery.    Bat  why  dwell  on  this  harrowing  sub- 
ject?   Her  death  was  the  wages  I  received  from 
the  demon  I  had  so  faithfully  served.    This  was 
the  first  and  most  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree  whose 
roots  I  bad  so  carefully  nourished. 

**  Shortly  after  this  event,  my  ihther  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy.  •  Although  he  had  never  been 
a  kind  or  affectionate  parent,  still  he  was  never 
cruel  or  unjust;  and  the  death  of  my  only  friend, 
at  this  particukir  time,  had  its  influence  upon  my 
after  life.  To  stay  in  a  place  where  every  thing, 
even  to  the  balmy  air  that  I  breathed,  reminded 
me  of  my  guilt,  was  impossible.  I  therefore  dis- 
posed of  everj^  thing  I  possessed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  left  my  native  land  forever.  In  the 
gay  capital  of  France  I  vainly  courted  what  the  \ 
world  calis  pleasure.  My  wealth,  and  Uie  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  gave  me  access  to  the  first 
circles.  But  in  those  gay  scenes  the  melancholy 
which  had  become  interwoven  widi  my  constitp* 
tion  did  but  increase.  Women  and  music,  which 
constituted  their  chief  attraction,  were  to  me  dis- 
tasteful, as  tb«  associations  connected  with  them 


wereall  gloomy  and  distractiDg.  And  from  them 
I  would  rush  to  other  scenes  of  what  were  also 
called  pleasure,  though  of  a  different  description^ 
where  in^ad  of  the  languishing  airs  which 
breathe  the  rery  spirit  and  essence  of  love,  was 
heard  the  wild  revelry  of  the  midnight  carouse. 
There,  and  in  the  destructive  excitement  of  the 
gaming  table,  while  my  wealth  continued,  I  was 
hailed  as  a  welcome  guest. 

"It  was  in  those  haunts  of  sin  that  I  first  be- 
came acquinted  with  my  two  late  companions. 
Their  apparent  superiority  to  the  depraved  herd 
who  were  now  my  constant  associates,  first  at- 
tracted me  towards  them.  They  were  Spaniards. 
Misfortunes,  mingled  perhaps  with  crime,  had 
driven  them  from  th^  own  country.  But  this 
is  merely  supposition,  as  they  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  relate  the  cause  of  their  banishment,  for 
although  they  would  sigh  for  the  orange  groves 
of  their  own  delicious  land,  they  would  confess 
no  more  than  that  to  it  they  could  never  return. 
My  latitude  for  their  being  the  means  of  sa\'ing 
my  life  two  different  times,  produced  a  Mendship 
which  knew  no  interruption  until  dissolved  by  the 
cold  hand  of  death.  The  downward  course  we 
pursued  together  soon  reduced  us  to  absolute 
poverty.  Something  was  to  be  done.  Inclina- 
tion was  wanting  to  seek  an  honorable  subsistence, 
and  the  dissipated  lifie  we  had  led,  altogether  un- 
fitted us  for  it. 

**  We  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  of  leav- 
ing France,  and  trying  our  fortunes  in  the  Indies, 
and  after  waiting  some  time  for  a  ship,  we  were 
at  last  told  that  one  about  sailing  for  those  is- 
:  lands  was  then  at  the  nearest  port    We  accord- 
ingly hastened  there — ^went  on  boards  and  found 
all  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  departure.    We 
briefly  stated  our  wishes  to  the  master,  to  be  re- 
ceived on  board,  not  as  passengers  who  were  ex- 
pected to  pay,  but  merely  as  common  seamen. 
He  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to  take  us  up- 
on any  conditions,  assigning  no  reason  for  so 
doing ;  but  as  I  proceeded  to  state  our  situation, 
I  observed  a  sinister  expression  stealing  over  his 
dark  countenance,  while  I  enlarged  upon  our 
destitute  condition.    He  eyed  us  all  closely  while 
I  was  ^peaking,  and  made  several  inquiries  res- 
pecting our  former  mode  of  life.      One  of  my 
companions  answered  recklessly  and  with  more 
candor  than  I  had  thought  proper  to  use,  that  we 
were  desperate  and  ruined  men,  having  lost  all 
at  the  gaming  table.    Upon  hearing  this,  the 
supicaoos  looks  with  which  the  captain  bad  hi- 
therto regarded  us  disappeared  at  once,  and  be 
immediately  acceded  to  our  wishes.     I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  behaviour  of  the  captain 
appeased  mysterious  to  me,  and  had  my  situation 
been  different,  I  should  have  hesitated  alittie  be- 
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fore  embarking  with  him.  But  as  nothing  un- 
usual occurred,  after  sailing  for  some  days,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  circumstances  altogether, 
when  one  day  after  we  had 'lost  sigh^of  land  I 
fancied  I  could  perceive  an  alteration  in  the  de- 
portment of  both  officers  and  men,  whieh  again 
aroused  my  slumbering  suspicions :  these  I  men- 
tioned to  my  companions,  and  we  agreed  to  await 
the  issue  in  silence. 

"  Shortly  after  the  above  determination,  as  we 
were  sailing  along  under  a  light  breeze,  we 
remarked  that  a  great  change  was  taking  place 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  those  with  whom 
we  had  cast  our  lot.  One  hardy  sailor  would 
disappear  below  after  another,  and  return  in  a 
short  time  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  and  decorated 
in  a  most  fantastical  manner,  until  at  length  the 
whole  crew  assembled  upon  deck,  and  what  a 
transformation  was  there !  In  place  of  the  or- 
derly, well-regulated  seamen,  they  appeared  as 
ferocious  a  band  of  desperadoes  as  ever  sailed 
under  Captain  Kyd,  or  any  other  bold  outlaw. 
Many  were  the  sly  glances  und  winks  directed 
towards  us,  of  which  we  pretended  to  take  no 
Dodce,  until  at  length  a  whiskered  bravo,  a  sort 
of  reckless  dandy,  who  from  the  first  had  taken 
us  under  his  protection,  approached  us  and  said  : 

"  *  Well,  brothers,  what  think  you  of  that  gal- 
lant crew  who  are  now  decked  out  in  their  holi- 
day garb,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  you 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  them,  and  also  to  do 
honor  to  the  day,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  our  band  of  brotherhood?  Pirates 
some  call  us,  through  envy  of  our  life  of  liberty. 
None  to  control  us,  no  master  but  our  captain, 
no  mistress  but  the  sea — the  sea — ^the  deep,  deep 
sea! 

« '  Ours  tho  wild  life  In  tumult  aiill  to  noge, 
From  toil  to  strife,  and  Joy  in  every  cLaiigo.'" 

**  The  oratorical  pirate  repeated  the  couplet  with 
much  gesticulation,  and  with  what  he  considered 
a  daring  look,  in  imitation  of  the  pirate  crew  in 
Byron's  magnificent  *  Corsair.*  'But  now,'  he 
added,  I  must  give  you  a  little  insight  into  the 
nature  oC  the  profession  oF  which  it  is  our  cap- 
tain's intention  to  invite  you  to  become  members. 
In  the  first  place  we  are  all  required  to  take  a 
solemn  oath — I  see  you  smile,  gentlemen,  but  re- 
collect the  old  adage,  find  I  can  assure  you  that 
among  the  chosen  spirits  of  which  our  fraternity 
consists,  few  have  ever  broken  that  oath ;  it  is  to 
aid  heart  and  hand  in  any  scheme,  no  matter 
how  perilous,  which  the  captain  oonsiders  for  the 
general  good — to  obey  him  in  every  reaa^t  with- 
out hesitation  or  comment  And  now  oomes  the 
most  singular  part  of  it,  and  I  question  much 
fvhether  a  situibx  one  hss  ever  bcftjnj  bcexj  ad- 


ministered to  a  band  of  bold  buccaneers — viz : 
never  to  shed  blood  when  an  object  can  be  gained 
without  it  You  perceive,'  he  continued,  *  that 
you  will  not  be  required  to  imbrue  your  hands  in 
blood  by  joining  us,  or  load  your  souls  by  tho 
commission  of  any  of  those  frightful  atrocities 
which  some  of  our  brother  rovers  delight  in ;  for 
although  our  crew  acknowledge  no  law  but  the 
captain's  will,  they  never  fail  to  give  quarter  to  a 
fallen  enemy;  the  token  of  which  is  the  broad 
red  flag  which  floats  from  our  mast — ^the  ominous 
black  one,  with  its  death's  head  and  hour-glass, 
which  some  of  our  profession  adopt  to  proclaim 
their  fiendish  designs,  has  never  disgraced  our 
merry  little  Mermaid  One  thing  more  and  I  am 
done.  In  all  our  gains  an  equal  dividend  is  scru- 
pulously set  apart  for  each .* 

"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from 
the  captain,  desiring  the  three  strangers  to  repair 
to  his  cabin.  We  hastened  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  upon  entering  I  was  absolutely  dazzled  by 
the  splendor,  evidently  displayed  to  produce  its 
effect  upon  us.  The  table  was  laid  for  the  ban- 
quet, and  it  was  loaded  with  the  most  costly  plate 
and  crystal,  which  shewed  they  must  have  been 
fortunate  cruisers.  We  found  the  captain  there 
awaiting  us;  and  he,  like  all  in  the  ship  but  our- 
selves, was  arrayed  in  a  rich  dress,  which  well 
became  his  fine,  manly  figure,  and  martial  bear- 
ing. I  could  indeed  scarcely  identify  thej  unpre- 
tending master  of  tho  merchdntman  in  the  being 
before  me,  so  much  had  his  garb  and  a  certain 
air  of  command  metamorphosed  him.  He  smiled 
as  he  noticed  our  undisguised  amazement  at  the 
transformation  which  had  taken  place.  I  then 
observed  the  same  sinister  smile  which  I  had  be- 
fore noticed,  and  it  gave  a  disagreeable  expression 
to  a  countenance  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
remarkably  handsome.  He  was  an  Italian,  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  from  his  manners 
and  conversation  must  have  received  the  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  He  spoke  English  with 
fluency,  as  well  as  French  and  Spanish.  But  the 
former  language  was  mostly  used  in  the  ship, 
although  natives  of  almost  every  country  com- 
posed this  motley  crew. 

**  After  giving  us  time  to  recover  from  the  asto- 
nishment into  which  the  changed  aspect  of  things 
had  thrown  us,  the  captain  remarked,  while  a 
scornful  smile  curled  his  lip,  that  by  {his  time  we 
mnst  have  discovered  *That  instead  of  walking 
the  decks  of  a  paltry  French  trader,  we  were 
ranging  the  broad  ocean  with  a  band,  so  bold 
and  true/  he  continued,  proudly,  *  that  I  can  com- 
pare them  to  none  but  those  hearts  of  oak  who 
people  the  decks  of  one  of  the  boasted  frigates, 
which  the  English  call  the  wooden  walli  of  their 
merry  isle'    Aftor  this  inflated  compliment  to 
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his  lawless  crew»  he  proceeded  in  a  few  words  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  serrice  which  he  invi- 
ted us  to  join ;  the  substance  of  which  was  much 
the  same  as  we  before  heard,  and  he  concluded 
by  saying  that  if  we  preferred  leaving  the  ship,  he 
would  put  us  on  shore  at  the  first  port,  for  by 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  he  could  land 
at  any  with  safety.  'And  now,  gentlemen,* 
added  the  piratical  captain,  bowing  low  with  a  ; 
grace  which  suited  well  the  character  he  had  now 
assumed ;  *  I  shall  expect  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  the  approaching  entertainment,  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  can  consult  together,  and 
tomorrow  I  shall  look  for  your  answer.' 

**  We  left  the  cabin  and  hastened  to  the  mo^t 
retired  part  of  the  ship.  Our  decision  was  soon 
made.  For  myself^  had  I  sought  a  resting  place 
for  years  I  cguld  have  found  none  more  in  accord- 
ance with  my  feelings  than  the  present ;  for  here 
were  no  women — ^no  music,  to  dishearten  with  its 
enervating  influence.  The  wild  roar  of  the  fa- 
thomless ocean,  and  the  discordant  screams  of  the 
sea-birds  were  sounds  which  produced  no  harrow- 
ing associations.  To  my  two  companions  all  places 
were  alike,  while  banished  from  Uieir  own  chi- 
valrous land,  and  they  therefore  decided  as  I 
did. 

"  We  were  at  length  summoned  to  the  banquet. 
The  great  cabin  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
pirates,  whiskered  and  mustachioed,  so  that  little 
could  be  seen  of  their  faces,  except  their  fiery  and 
restless  eyes.    A  seat  of  honour  was  reserved  for 
us  next  the  captain,  we  were  told;  and  after 
no  little  pushing  and  elbowing,  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  head  of  the  table.   But  judge  of  our 
•astonishment   when  we  beheld  a  lady,  richly 
dressed,  seated  next  the  captain,  whom,  after  we 
were  seated,  he  introduced  as  his  wife.    Till  this 
moment  I  had  not  th^  slightest  idea  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  woman,  save 
perhaps  the  green  maiden  of  the  sea,  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  me,  and  I  felt  a  shudder  creep- 
ing over  me  while  gazing  upon  her,  although  to 
another  the  sight  of  this  young  and  beautiful 
creature  would  have  produced  any  other  emotion 
than  that  of  fear.    Indeed  I  never  beheld  a  coun- 
tenance that  would  have  ans^-ered  so  completely 
for  a  personification  of  Byron's  interesting  Me- 
dora.    Yes,  there  was  the  same  pensive  melan- 
choly  upon  her  Madonna-like  features;  the  same 
dove-like  eyes  which  I  had  always  figured  to 
myself  as  belonging  to  the  devoted  wife  of  him 
who 

" '  Left  a  Corudr'B  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.' 

"  Nor  does  the  resemblance  end  here,  thought  I, 
while  noting  the  fond  looks  with  which  she  repaid 
the  captain's  anxious  attention,  and  the  smile 


which  illumined  her  countenance  at  a  whiq)ered 
remark  from  him — *  That  he  feared  she  would 
not  enjoy  the  society  of  his  rough  companions !  ' 
But  see,'  he  added,  directing  her  eyes  down  the 
long  range  of  table, '  the  poor  fellows  are  striving 
to  assume  the  manners  they  imagine  would  bo 
most  suitable  to  their  gay  garb,  to  do  you  honor. 
And  do,  my  love  I'  I  heard  him  add,  -*  do  try  to 
amuse  yourself  by  studying  the  different  ex- 
pressions of  their  honest  faces,  while  I  perform 
the  rather  arduous  duty  of  taking  wine  with 
them.' 

'*  The  entertainment  passed  off  more  quietly 
than  I  supposed  it  would,  considering  the  variety 
of  characters  of  which  it  was  composed.  The 
lady's  presence  was  an  obvious  restraint  upcn 
them ;  but  when  at  last  the  captain  arose,  and 
after  handing  her  to  an  inner  apartment,  returned 
again,  the  hilarity  so  long  restrained^  burst  forth. 
Tlie  wine  circulated  freely,  and  many  were  the 
rude  songs  and  sea  ditties  roared  forth  with  gruff 
and  hoarse  voices,  that  would  have  been  mistaken 
for  any  thing  rather  than  music.  There  wore 
also  some  ludicrous  attempts  at  modulating  their 
discordant  tones  into  the  right  key  for  a  love 
song,  in  honor  of  the  lady,  but  in  this  they  gene- 
rally failed. 

"  At  a  signal  from  the  captain,  they  all  arose 
at  once  and  left  the  cabin.  Some  days  after  I 
learned  the  reason  of  their  abrupt  dismissal. 
Some  of  the  crew  had  shown  symptoms  of  intox^ 
ication,  which  it  seems  their  regulations  strictly 
forbade.  If  any  one  of  this  extraordinary  crew 
was  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  to  unfit  him 
for  his  duties,  he  was  severely  punished.  And  it 
must  have  been  to  this  regulation  so  strictly  en- 
forced, that  their  success  for  so  many  years  was 
mainly  owing.  We*  were  about  following  our 
companions,  when  the  captain  signified  a  wish 
that  we  should  remain.  I  took  this,  opportunity 
of  making  known  to  him  our  determination,  to 
which  he  laughingly  replied  that  our  decision 
did  not  in  the  least  surprise  him,  as  from  the  time 
he  had  been  informed  of  our  losses  at  the  gaming 
table,  it  required  no  conjurer  to  foretell  what 
would  be  the  i*esult  of  his  proposition.  He  then 
expressed  himself  fearlessly  upon  the  mode  of 
life  we  had  decided  upon,  and  was  proceeding  in 
a  low  voice  to  relate  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  his  becoming  the  chief  of  a  law- 
less band,  when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  strain  of  soft  and  delicious  music,  proceeding 
from  the  inner  apartment,  and  presently  a  low 
but  sweet  voice  warbled  forth  the  following  verse.: 

"  *  His  boat  is  on  the  waters— hark  I 

I  hoar  the  splashing  oar, 
What  tho'  the  wave  he  wild  and  dark^ 

m  Tectore  from  the  shore ; 
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hore  hath  a  light  flir  deep  midnight, 
A  compass  for  the  ses. 

For  him  Til  fear  not  ocean's  might- 
He  is  mj  all  to  me.' 

**  At  the  ftnt  sound  of  the  melancholy  tone  of 
the  instrament,  the  captain  paused  abruptly,  and 
as  the  words  of  the  song  fell  upon  his  ear,  his 
oountenanbe,  which  a  moment  before  had  been 
glowing  and  animated,  changed  at  once  to  the 
deepest  dejection;  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  sat,  long  after  the  strains  had  ceased, 
silent  and  abstracted.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  songstress — for  who  but  the  lovely  companion 
of  the  captain  could  have  such  power  to  move 
one  whose  deportment  was  in  general  so  calm  and 
dignified  ?  After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to 
engage  him  again  in  conversation,  and  finding 
his  answers  were  abrupt  and  disjointed  in  the 
extreme,  I  thought  we  should  best  show  our  sense 
of  the  delicacy  due  to  his  situation  by  leaving 
,  him,  and  we  accordingly  arose  without  a  com- 
ment, and  hastened  upon  deck,  and  as  he  never 
afterwards  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  we,  of 
course,  could  do  nothing  but  imitate  his  silence. 
**  But  our  curiosity  was  too  strongly  excited  to 
remain  equally  prudent  when  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  infonnation  from  others,  which 
we  shortly  afterwards  had.  The  dandy  I  men- 
tioned as  seeking  us  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  still  took  some  trouble  to  make  us  feel 
how  useful  and  pleasant  a  personage  he  could  be, 
and  from  him  we  learned  all  we  ever  knew  of  the 
two.  It  seems  the  captain  and  his  fair  companion 
had  at  one  time  been  betrothed ;  but  her  friends, 
in  the  lover's  absence,  had  compelled  her  to  wed 
one  whose  only  recommendation  was  his  vast 
wealth,  and  the  young  and  fiiscinating  creature 
was  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  arms  of  age 
and  infirmity,  while  her  friends  would  have  reaped 
a  rich  reward  for  the  sacriifee  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make.  *  But,'  continued  the  pirate, '  the 
triumph  of  the  withered  bridegroom  and  selfish 
relatives  was  short-lived,  as  our  gallant  ship  was 
on  the  coast,  and  our  bold  captain  mingled 
amongst  the  wedding  guests,  and  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  the  desponding  bride  : 

«« I  am  come,  my  fldr  lady,  to  take  thee  away 
From  the  palsied  old  dotard,  so  wither'd  and  gnj, 
The  eastle-lmell  toUs  out  so  loud  and  so  shrill. 
But  my  bold  sailors  wait  on  yon  heath-covered  hill.\" 

'Hie  pirate  concluded  by  asking  if  his  commander 
had  mentioned  the  subject  to  us,  except  merely  to 
introduce  her  as  his  wife,  and  upon  our  replying 
that  he  had  not,  he  said:  *Ay~>ay,  this  is  the 
only  snbjeot  he  avoids  in  his  conversation  with 
OS.  And  now,  gentlemen,  you  have  all  the  infor- 
mation I  can  giv«  yoit-~40  adiea!' 


*'  We  found,  as  he  had  warned  us,  the  captain 
tmusually  reserved  upon  this  one  subject;  and 
during  the  three  years  we  were  under  his  com- 
mand, no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  it  by  any 
one  of  us,  and  we  never  saw  more  of  her  whom 
the  sailors  called  the  captain's  little  sea-nymph, 
except  upon  gala  days,  when  she  dined  with 
the  crew,  and  even  then,  as  she  was  always  at  the 
captain's  side,  and  his  anxious  and  unwearying 
attention  never  for  a  moment  relaxed,  we,  of 
course,  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
she  was  happy  in  the  wild  and  roving  life  she  led. 
I  should  judge  not,  if  the  low  and  sighing  voice, 
which  I  often  heard  in  my  lonely  night  watches, 
told  a  true  tale.  How  could  it  be  otherwise — 
setting  aside  the  remorseful  feeling,  incidental  to 
her  situation?  Was  she  not  shut  out  from  all 
opportunities  of  associating  with  her  own  sex, 
which  a  woman  can  never  be  debarred  from,  with- 
out feeling  keenly  the  deprivation  ?  No  matter 
how  fond  she  may  be  of  the  husband  or  lover, 
there  are  times  when  she  would  willingly  ex- 
change even  his  valued  society  for  that  of  some 
early  friend  of  her  own  sex.  Such,  I  have  little 
doubt,  were  the  feelings  of  this  frail  fair  one;  and 
it  must  have  been  at  her  solicitation  that  the 
captain  was  induced  to  take  the  step  he  did, 
which  was  to  assemble  his  crew  upon  deck  a  few 
days  before  the  catastrophe  which  separated  us 
all  for  ever,  and  there  declare  his  intention  to 
resign  his  command  of  the  ship — to  exchange  a 
life  of  wild  adventure  for  one  of  domestic  peace 
and  tranquillity. 

**  This  design,  which  filled  his  followers  with 
dismay,  was  never  put  in  practice ;  as  our  evil 
destiny  shortly  afterwards  threw  us  in  the  power 
of  a  British  cruiser  of  superior  strength.  This 
time  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  proud 
vaun tings  of  the  captain,  in  comparing  his  gang 
of  rovers  with  the  brave  tars  of  England,  was  not 
altogether  so  absurd  as  I  then  thought  it  The 
struggle  on  this  occasion  was  short  and  decisive; 
for  although  the  captain  fought  with  the  intre- 
pidity of  desperation — ably  seconded  by  the  grim 
and  determined  crew — his  and  their  exertions 
availed  little,  as  the  odds  were  fearfully  against 
them.  Night  coming  on,  at  length  brought 
with  it  a  respite,  and  enabled  ©nr  reduced  crew 
to  assemble  for  consultation.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Our  ship  wna  partially  dismantled,  and 
the  decks  were  crowded  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
The  hurried  counsels  of  each  reckless  ontiaw, 
were  all  of  a  desperate  kind :  some  were  for  blow- 
ing up  the  ship,  others  for  sinking  her,  and  all 
declared  their  intention  of  not  being  taken  alive. 
It  was  better,  they  said,  to  take  the  grim  king  by 
storm — ^to  surprise  him  by  forcing  an  entraoett 
into  his  dark  dominions,  tfian  t<y  be  foroed  imtokU 
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presence  while  he  ww  employed  in  preparisg  his 
ghastly  train  of  attendants'to  wait  upon  the  last 
moments  of  the  condeuned  brigands. 

"While  those  fierce  discussions  were  going 
forward,  the  captain  returned  from  below,  where 
we  had  been  for  some  time,  and  upon  again  min- 
gling with  the  crew,  their  habitual  deference  to 
his  opinion  returned  at  once,  and  they  agreed  to 
be  guided  implicitly  by  him.  To  this  he  replied 
after  a  moment's  deliberation,  'that  it  wAs  his  in- 
tention to  make  one  struggle  more  for  life— hope- 
less as  it  might  appear;  and  as  there  was  no 
safety  in  the  ship,  in  her  present  disabled  state,  he 
should  strongly  advise  our  taking  to  the  boats  : 
the  darkness  would  favor  the  attempt;  he  had 
little  doubt  that  some,  if  not  all,  would  be  able  to 
reach  land,  which  he  thought  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Our  numbers  were  found  to  be  so  much 
Mdnced  that  the  two  largest  boats  were  sufficient 
to  contain  nearly  all.  But  the  two  Spaniards  and 
myself  agreed  to  take  the  third  one  to  ourselves, 
rather  than  overload  the  others.  About  midnight 
we  were  all  assembled  upon  deck  for  the  purpose 
^f  embarking  upon  our  hazardous  expedition, 
sod  every  precaution  was  taken  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  Ae  enemy.  Not  until  every  preparation 
had  been  completed  for  our  immediate  de|Mrture, 
did  the  captain  go  below  for  the  lady. 

"  We  were  ordered  in  the  meanwhile  to  remove 
or  conceal  as  many  of  the  horrible  objects  by 
which  we  were  surrounded,  as  our  brief  time 
would  permit ;  but  there  was  still  too  much  car- 
nage upon  those  blood-stained  decks  to  meet  a 
woman's  eye.  As  the  captain  appeared  slowly 
and  tenderly  leading  forward  his  trembling  com- 
panion, all  that  now  remiuned  of  his  trusty  crew 
crowded  around  him;  and  I  could  see  by  the  dim 
and  uncertain  light  that  as  those  desperadoes, 
those  men  of  blood,  gazed  upon  the  sweet  face  of 
the  poop  giri,  and  noted  its  troubled  and  moum- 
ftil  expression,  so  much  in  unison  with  their 
own  feelings,  many  a  fierce  and  blood-shot  eye 
filled  with  tears,  which  the  death  of  comrade  or 
friend  had  failed  to  draw  from  them.  Before 
stepping  into  the  boats,  the  captain  made  a  short 
speech,  wherein  he  thanked  ns  for  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  which  he  said  we  had  displayed,  and  re- 
commended as  to  keep  together,  if  possible,  and 
in  the  event  of  our  reaching  land,  to  seek  the 
most  retired  parts  of  the  conntr}',  as  he  had  little 
donbt  that  strict  search  would  be  made  for  vs,  if 
we  were,  as  he  supposed,  near  a  British  Province. 
He  then  took  the  lady's  hand  to  lead  her  to  the 
side  of  the  ship,  where  the  boats  were  waiting, 
when  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  motioning  the 
captain  to  remain  where  he  was,  advanced  to  Ihe 
place  ^ere  the  two  Spaniards  and  myself  were 
standing,  and  thnldly  extending  her  hand  to  me, 


said,  she  oonld  not  part  for  ever  from  those  who, 
from  the  time  they  had  first  entered  the  ship  had 
always  shown  so  much  delicate  consideration  to- 
wards her,  without  bidding  them  a  long  farewell. 
As  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  her  pale  lips 
quivered  with  emotion,  and  her  mild  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  but  seeing  the  captain  anxiously 
regarding  her,  the  tbars  were  hastily  brushed 
away,  as  he  advanced  and  said  with  emotion  that 
he  was  almost  inclined  to  remain  and  abide  the 
event,  rather  than  subject  her  to  all  the  dangers 
of  an  open  boat  in  such  a  night  Her  reply  was 
characteristic  of  the  strong  self-abandonment  of 
love,  and  I  saw  her  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
smile  away  his  fears  while  whispering,  'Why  can 
I  not  convince  you,  dearest,  that  all  places  are 
alike,  so  that  you  are  with  me?' 

^  But  all  h6r  affectionate  solicitude  appeared  to 
produce  little  effect,  for  after  wrapping  her  grace- 
ful form  in  a  boat-cloak,  preparatory  to  starting, 
his  hand  absolutely  sho<^  with  agitation,  while 
he  attempted  to  fasten  it  around  her  neck;  so  that  t 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  task  to  me;  yet  upon 
that  very  day  I  had  seen  this  man  point  the  gun 
when  not^the  quiver  of  a  muscle  was  perceptible. 
Our  parting  with  those  who  for  three  years  past 
had  been  om*  constant  companions  in  many  a 
stoonny  sea,  was  sorrowful.  A  presentiment  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  all 
that  we  were  now  parting  to  meet  no  more  in  this 
world;  and  the  event  proved  that  the  forebodings 
were  no  illusion,  for  we  three,  who  apparently 
valued  life  the  least,  were,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
only  and  sole  survivors.  Yes,  of  the  fate  of  our 
lawless  but  gallant  comrades  and  the  unfortunate 
lady,  I  am  at  this  moment  altogether  ignorant. 
Whether  they  were  engulphed  in  the  raging 
waters  on  that  fearful  night,  or  languished  on 
until  fjMuine  elaimed  them  as  victims,  I  know  not, 
for  after  leaving  the  ship  the  gale  increased  to 
siioh  a  degree  that  we  were  almost  immediately 
separated  from  the  other  boats,  and  all  hope  of 
ever  reaching  land  was  abandcmed.  Indeed  our 
preservation  through  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
night  might  be  considered  miraculous. 

"The  third  day  after  leaving  the  ship,  we 
reached  land,  but  so.  exhausted  by  the  various 
sttfierings  we  had  undergone,  that  the  energies  se 
necessary  to  our  situation  had  completely  deserted 
us,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  effort  that  wo 
could  drag  our  worn  out  forms  from  the  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  proeuring  food,  the  small  supply 
brought  from  the  ship  having  been  expended  the 
day  before.  We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  first 
cottage  in  sight;  in  which,  upon  entering,  we 
found  to  our  satisfaction  none  but  women,  who 
seeing  our  care-worn  and  dejected  countenances, 
and  hettring  we  were  ship-wrecked  seamen,  t^ 
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dily  supplied  our  wants,  and  from  them  we  learoed  \  P  A  TVr  1 1 A  M     T  TT  A  H  ri-  IT  T  O 

Uiat  we  were  in  a  British  Province.     This  Infor-  >  lVAi1j;UJl      inULlillla. 

mation  hastened  our  departure,  and  we  travelled  >  j^     ^1 

through  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  country  \ 

until  we  arrived  at  this  place.    As  the  situation  \  ^^^  POETS-CRABBE. 

was  wild  and  solitary,  it  suited  well  the  moody  ^  

character  and  habitual  gloom  of  the  Spaniards  ;  ^  I  pboposb  to  give  yon,  at  present,  some  thought* 
as  for  myself,  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  the  >  on  the  poet  Crabbe.  Such  a  writer  may  have 
companionship  of  the  rude  lumbermen  were  moro  I  little  that  is  pleasing  to  you,  yet  there  are  views 
in  unison  with  my  feelings  than  the  haunt*  of  >  of  him  which  I  think  would  have  interest  for  you. 
civiliKed  life,  and  the  deceiving  voice  of  woman.  ;  Severe  and  tragic  as  he  is,  in  general,  he  is  not 
In  this  mood  we  applied  to  you  for  employment.  I  without  gleams  of  hope  and  beauty. 
But  here  the  Spaniards  soon  found  they  had  mis-  ]  Crabbe  is  the  poet  of  poverty;  of  poverty  in  its 
calculated  the  effects  of  solitude  upon  minds  con-  >  length  and  breadth ;  in  its  repulsiveness  and  kind- 
stituted  like  theirs.  The  wild  excitement  of  our  \  ness;  its  selfishness  and  martyrdom ;  its  common- 
former  lifo  was  now  wanting ;  and  we  therelbre  ]  place  and  romance.  Some  may  disHke  his  sub- 
agreed  to  remain  no  longer  than  to  supply  our-  \  ject,  but  none  can  deny  the  force  of  his  execution, 
selves  with  funds  sufficient  for  a  purpose  we  had  I  He  lays  hold  on  attention  with  a  vindicUve  grasp; 
in  view.  This  purpose  was  to  join  some  of  those  |  you  may  feel  pain--bHt  you  cannot  be  indifferent, 
roving  bands  which  we  well  knew  were  to  be  \  Crabbe  is  the  journalist  of  the  heart  in  those  pul- 
found  about  thfe  West  India  Islands.  But  mark  |  sations  that  often  beat  it  to  pieces— but,  which, 
,  the  result;  that  day  which  was  to  have  beheld  before  him,  bad  none  to  note  them.  He  is  the 
our  departure  to  join  those  whose  trade  is  blood,  \  journalist  of  the  heart  in  its  fierce  but  homely 
beheld,  instead,  the  departure  of  the  souls  of  the  I  struggles;  in  its  naked,  but  devouring  wants ;  in 
iU-fated  Spaniards  from  their  crushed  and  man-  j  its  absorbing,  hwt  un-ideal  passions.  It  was'na- 
gled  bodies !  Yes ;  thus  were  severed  ties  stronger  ;  tural  that  Crabbe  should  paint  poverty.  It  was 
than  those  of  home  or  kindred !"  \  in  poverty  that  he  first  knew  life ;  and  as  he  saw 

After  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  conclu-  >  the  reality  and  felt  it — so  he  has  drawn  it  Some 
ded  his  narrative,  his  sympathising  auditor  strove  >  though  nursed  in  cold  and  storm,  easily  escape 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  reconcile  him  to  ;  from  first  impressions;  others  never  cast  them  off, 
himself,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  had  been  \  but  perceive  existence  coloured  with  them  to  the 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  but  to  no  pur-  ]  last :  Crabbe  was  one  of  these.  How  soon,  and 
pose.  I  how  profoundly  such  impressions  were  made  on 

The  day  after  his  melancholy  confession  he  J  **^™»  *  glance  at  his  life  will  sufficiently  attest, 
was  missing,  and  on  search  being  made,  he  was  J  George  Crabbe  was  bom  in  1754,  in  Aldbo- 
found  suspended  from  a  ^bbet  formed  by  the  >  rough,  a  fishing  and  smuggling  nlUge  in  Eng- 
cunning  hand  of  nature,  by  one  magnificent  tree  I  ^*"<^»  ^n  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean.  There 
stretching  its  huge  arm  across  the  space  of  about  |  ^^  passed  a  most  dreary  youth,  amidst  most 
ten  feet,  and  entwining  itself  in  that  of  another,  \  dreary  scenes.  There  he  mused  along  a  bare 
and  thus  forming  a  lofty  Gallows  Tree!  In  the  I  ^^^  rugged  shore;  there  he  wandered  through 
manner  of  his  death,  his  despairing  conscience  |  '**08®  fieldB  which  he  has  described  with  such 
appeared  to  have  selected  that  mode  he  conceived  >  oppressive  truth;  those  fields,  naked,  barren,  and 
most  suitable  for  the  expiation  of  the  crime  he  had  ^  desolate,  with  their  sickly  grass,  their  scanty 
committed.  \  crops,  their  flaunting  and  gaudy  weeds.    Having 

They  buried  him  beneath,  and  as  the  Indian  \  ^^^''^  ^  imperfect  education,  he  commenced 
hunter  marks  his  gigantic  head  and  foot  stones,  >  *  "^^^'"^^  apprenticeship  with  a  vulgar  apothe- 
rearing  their  tall  forms  high  above  afl  the  trees  '^^'  ^''°"'  '^*'''"'  ^""^  ^'"^^  ^^^^^^  daughters,  he 
of  the  forest,  he  will  start  and  shudder,  little  sym-  ^'^^"^^  "^  ^"^  ""^  '"«"1'  *"^  ill-treatment  He 
pathy  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have,  in  an  act  ^^^^  ^  «o«"e  ^^^1*  a  better  man,  but  he  had 
which  the  philosophy  of  his  own  steri)  bosom  "^^e*^"®  suffering  and  humiliation  which  seem 
teaches  him  to  condemn.  And  to  the  traveller  \  ^  ^*^^  ^^"  °®^®^  forgotten.  In  the  mean  time 
who  seeks  those  unfrequented  parts,  the  solitaiy  I  ^®  ^®"  ^  ^*^^^'  *"^  ^^°*®  ^'®"««  i"  magasiiies. 
gibbet  of  the  suicide  is  still  pointed  out.  as  one  \  ^^*  ^^^^^^  ^^  *  ^^  °^  ^^^^S  mind,  and  appre- 
who,  unable  like  him  of  old,  longer  to  contend  \  c^a^ed  his  son's  talents;  but  his  father  became  a  sot, 
with  the  fierce  bitingspf  an  awakened  conscience  ^^  *^«^"  ^  frequent  the  tavern  and  to  neglect 
—went  out  and  here  hanged  himself  i  !  ^*  ^^™^     George  was  unsuccessful  in  his  pro- 
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•'  The  elder  Crabbe  held  a  small  government  situa- 
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tton  coimected  with  the  tax,  at  that  time  on  salt,  ? 
and  the  joiuger  t»ftea  assisted  him  as  a  common  | 
porter  in  carrying  sacks  from  the  ressels  to  the  | 
wareboose.  At  length,  tired  of  being  a  burden  j 
and  a  drudge,  be  set  out  to  London  as  a  literary  \ 
adventarer.  I 

Tyhen  Crabbe  entered  London,  he  had  four  j 
pounds  in  his  pocket ;  and  there  he  stood  in  the  \ 
midst  of  its  millions.  He  enterred  it  in  a  wherry,  > 
and  was  to  reside  in  it  in  a  garret.    He  carried  | 
his  poem  of  **The  Village"  in  his  pocket,  but  it 
seemed  likely  to  be  as  unavailing  as  the  sermons  | 
of  good  Parson  Adams ;  though  it  was  not  less  ap-  | 
predated  by  the  author,  and  did  not  raise  lower  i 
expectations.  He  solicited  patronage,  but  solicited  | 
without  effect.    Lord  North  was  deaf,  and  Thur- 
luw  was  sour.    With  civil  or  cold  refusal  he  was 
bowed  away  from  the  offices  of  publishers,  and 
the  doors  of  the  rich,  to  seek  relief  in  a  country 
ramble,  and  sleep  in  a  hay-stack.    His  means 
exhausted,  his  clothes  in  pawn,  his  credit  on  the 
wane,  the  terror  of  a  gaol  darkening  above  his 
head,  well  may  his  own  lines  be  applied  to 
himself: 

**  Ono  taught  in  hard  affliction's  school  to  b«ar 
Life's  ills,  where  every  lesson  costs  a  tear.** 

Crabbe,  while  in  London,  put  part  of  his  expe- 
rience into  a  journal,  and  it  may  truly  be  called 
a  **  Journal  of  Misery.*'  And  still  there  is  hope  . 
— there  is  resignation  even  in  its  darkest  pas-  ; 
sages.  **  I  did  not,"  he  says,  ^  nor  could  con- 
ceive, that  with  a  very  uncertain  prospect  before 
me,  a  very  bleak  one  behind,  and  a  very  poor  one 
around  me,  I  should  be  so  happy  a  fellow.  I 
don't  tkink  there's  a  man  in  London  with  but 
four  pence  balf-yenny — IVe  this  moment  sent 
seven  farthings  for  a  pint  of  porter — who  is  so 
resigned  to  his  poverty."  **If,"  he  says,  in  a 
moment  of  dark  suspense,  **  I  had  but  another 
shilling,  I  could  get  something  tonight,  to  keep 
those  gloomy  thoughts  at  bay,  but  I  must  save 
what  I  have,  in  hopes  of  having  a  letter  to  pay. 
for,  tomorrow."  And  from  whom  was  this  let- 
ter? Why,  from  her,  to  whom  in  struggle  and 
uncertainty,  he  had  pledged  his  troth — to  whom, 
amidst  all  his  afflictions,  he  was  fidthfol,  and  who, 
at  last,  was  the  sharer  of  his  brighter  fortunes, 
and  the  companion  of  his  better  days. 

But,  the  crisis  of  his  condition  had  now  come. 
It  was  a  question  between  fame  and  starvation ; 
between  poetic  immortality  and  animal  existence. 
In  a  lucky  moment  ho  was  prompted  to  write  to 
Edmund  Burke.  His  letter  was  the  voice  of 
eloquent  distress — such  only  aa  affliotod  genius 
could  utter;  such  as  a  great  man  could  not 
read  without  emotion ;  such  as  the  poet  and  the 
i^ntleman  need  not  look  back  upon  with  shame. 


The  poet's  son,  his  most  excellent  and  affectionate' 
biographer,  says  of  him — "He  Xvent  into  Mr. 
Burke's  room,  spumed  by  the  opulent,  and  re- 
jected by  the  publishers,  his  last  shilling  gone, 
and  all  but  his  last  hope  with  it ;  he  came  out 
virtually  secure  of  almost  all  the  gooki  fortune, 
that  by  successful  steps  after^-ards  fell  to  his  lot; 
his  genius  acknowledged  by  one  whose  verdict 
could  not  be  questioned;  his  character  and  man- 
ners appreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble  and 
capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew  no 
limits  but  its  power;  a  giant  inteUect  who  was  in 
feeling  an  unsophisticated  child ;  a  bright  exam- 
ple of  the  affinity  between  superlative  talents  and 
the  warmth  of  generous  afiections." 

If  Burke  hod  errors,  we  forget  them  entirely 
when  we  think  of  him  in  connection  with  Crabbe 
the  poet,  and  Barry,  the  painter ;  both  of  whom 
he  snatched  from  despair,  to  place  them  in  a  free 
position,  where  their  wants  might  cease,  and 
where  their  genius  might  be  admired.  W  hatever 
opponents  may  urge,  there  wm  in  that  big  heart 
of  Burke  a  humanity  that  politics  could  never 
kill — a  glory  and  a  lightias  burning  as  ever  shone 
over  the  nativity  or  the  baptism  of  genius;  there 
was  in  it  a  majestic  and  solemn  philosophy,  which 
lived  amidst  all  colours  and  all  sounds  of  beauty; 
which  lived  in  a  pure  and  noble  imagination, 
and  spoke  m  harmonies  that  might  have  suited 
the  councils  of  the  gods.  There  was  in  it  a  poetry 
which  raised  -oratory  almost  into  Miltonic  subli- 
mity, bat  which  in  a  boundless  discursiveness  did 
not  forget  generous  affections.  While  a  marvellous 
eloquence  can  gain  readers;  while  arts  and  letters 
have  admirers;  whale  the  glorious  English  speech 
shall  pour  its  manly  tones  over  the  sweep  of  con- 
tinents, the  thoughts  of  one  who  wrote  and  spoke 
it  in  all  its  majesty,  will  not  be  forgotten — ^nay, 
not  simply,  will  they  remain  unforgotten — ^but 
they  will  be  always  felt^felt  in  their  earnestness 
of  Jove-like  passion,  felt  in  their  dreamings  of  an 
Olympic  fancy.  Wherever  a  supreme  genius 
conmiands,  Burke's  must  compel,  admiration ; 
but  wherever  the  stories  of  Crabbe  and  Barry 
are  made  known,  a  blessbg  of  gratitude  will  fol- 
low the  memory  of  their  friend — as  the  friend  of 
genius,  and  the  friend  of  mankind. 

There  is  not  much  more  of  importance  to  be 
taken  from  the  Memoir  oi  Crabbe;  not  much  at 
least,  which  tends  to  illustrate  the  structuro  of 
his  genius.  Burke  received  him  into  his  home; 
introduced  him  to  his  family;  treated  him  as  a 
friend  and  brother;  and  procured  him  ordination 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Crabbe,  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  Burke,  became  Chaidain  to  the  Duke 
of  Butland;  he  said  gtaoe  before  and  after  meat, 
as  chaplains,  from  time  immemorial  had  done 
before  him;  he  married  the  woman  of  his  early 
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choice;  got  a  living;  looked  for  a  better;  wrote  ]  aspects.  Boms  saw  the  poor  in  the  complete- 
verses;  transfused  the  romance  of  his  life  into  |  nessof  their  hnmanitj— with  their  joys  and  their 
his  compositions;  and  in  a  good  old  age,  with  a  |  griefs;  their  laughter  and  their  tears.  Thus  he 
poet's  fame  and  a  Christian's  faith,  he  went  the  i  saw  them,  and  thus  he  pictured  them.  Crabbe 
way  of  all  the  earth — surrounded  on  his  death-  \  saw  them  in  darker  phases;  he  saw  them  in  crime 
bed  by  reverence,  and  followed  to  the  g^ve  by  |  and  suffering,  and  thus  he  has  drawn  them.  He 
sorrow.  He  who  had  marked  so  often  the  births  [  saw  them  as  disfigured  by  their  harsher  passions; 
and  deaths  of  the  poor,  laid  down  his  bones  in  \  he  saw  them  as  degraded  by  their  lowest  wants; 
that  equal  dust  where  prince  and  pauper  mingle  |  but  Burns  saw  them  as  they  leally  are— crea- 
together.  |  tores  mingling  together  in  queer  extrcaies — the 

In  the  compass  which  I  have  assigned  to  these  <  tragedy  and  the  comedy  of  existence.  They  are 
very  discursive  thoughts,  I  can  do  no  more  than  I  both  poets  of  nature;  but  of  nature  as  differently 
touch  a  subject— give  a  hint  to  imagination,  and  <  modified  as  the  conditions  of  society  in  which 
leave  the  topic  when  I  have  only  mentioned  it.  I  \  they  lived.  Bums  and  Crabbe  both  looked  on 
can  do  in  this  way  but  slight  justice  to  the  ge-  |  the  universe  of  Grod  and  man;  but  both  saw  it 
nius  of  Crabbe;  which  is  indeed,  the  most  re-  \  through  different  mediums.  The  one  saw  it  in  a 
markable  genius,  perhaps,  of  modem  literature.  \  heaven  and  stars,  that  seem  congenial  with  kin- 
It  is,  probably,  the  parent  of  all  that  literature  \  dred  humanities;  the  other  saw  it  amidst  ele- 
o£  low  life,  which,  for  good  or  evil,  has  recently  |  ments  that  seemed  its  enemies.  The  one,  as  he 
inundated  society.  The  special  qualities  of  j  cast  his  eye  over  the  marvellous  ocean,  regarded 
Crabbe's  genins  are  marked  and  distinct  He  is  |  its  sunny  and  its  buoyant  waves  ;  the  other 
minute  with  a  painful  aocuraey.  He  paints  an  <  dreamed  over  the  wanderers  on  its  solitary  shores, 
object  with  a  fidelity  of  detail  which  overlooks  |  or  the  victims  of  its  midnight  shipwrecks.  Uni- 
no  trace  that  can  render  it  by  description  as  <  versality  belongs  to  Bums;  Speciality  to  Crabbe. 
visible  in  "  the  mind's  eye,*'  as  its  reality  would  <  Bums  is  melancholy — Crabbe  is  severe.  Bums 
be  to  the  body's  eye.  But  his  minuteness  is  ;  has  passion  in  himself— Crabbe  excites  it  in  oth- 
not  tedious,  for  he  is  as  intense  as  he  is  accu-  \  ers.  Bums  and  Crabbe  have  pathos—pathos, 
rate;  and  every  touch  he  gives  to  his  melancholy  \  eloquent  and  irresisUble:  but  that  of  Bums  is 
pictures,  only  deepens  their  tragic  impressian.  j  kindly,  that  of  Crabbe  is  terrific  Both  lead 
With  a  phraseology  entirely  unadorned;  with  a  <  you,  at  times,  amidst  gloomy  visions — Burns, 
versification  that  has  ostensibly,  the  quiet  mono-  \  like  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  glimpses 
tony  of  quakerism,  he  enters  into  every  passion  <  of  heaven  are  still  to  be  seen  through  burstings 
of  our  nature;  he  arouses  its  fears,  he  moves  its  \  uf  the  sky;  Crabbe,  like  the  spirit  in  Esekiel, 
pity— 4rop  by  drop  he  fills  the  heart,  until  it  |  where  most  in  view  is  a  valley  of  death  and  deso- 
pants  to  agony,  or  swells  to  bursting.  This  is  5  lution — ^Where  life,  or  beauty,  or  hope,  or  joy, 
a  marvellous  power  of  his.  In  his  cabn  and  <  faUs  but  slightly  on  our  saddened  humanity, 
clear  narrative,  without  seeming  to  be  moved  5  Cnbbe  is,  properly,  the  Byron  ^low  life;  with- 
himself  be  surrounds  the  fancies  of  his  readers  |  out  his  glowing  ideality,  without  his  overpower - 
with  the  horrific  and  the  terrible^  the  enchant^  \  ing  passion,  he  has  much  of  his  intensity,  and 
xng  or  the  gladsome.  He  places  them  in  the  !  mnch  of  his  despondency, 
midst  of  the  most  gloomy  external  scenes,  or  \  Crabbe  is  eminently  original.  It  is  trae  that 
he  bears  them  into  the  tumult  of  the  most  fear^  <  he  has  got  his  manner  from  Pope,  but  he  took 
ful  social  passions.  He  takes  away  the  roofii  |  his  matter  from  no  one.  He  did  not  invent  a 
of  houses,  rich  and  poor,  and  he  shews  yon  the  |  new  versification,  but  he  opened  new  regions  of 
sorrows,  the  strifes,  the  calamities  thai  woric  <  interest  and  of  description.  Difierent  as  he  is 
within  them.  He  reveals  to  you  the  tears  that  \  iTom  most  of  our  modem  poets,  he  yet  belongs 
bedew  the  cradle  and  the  death-bed;  the  gladness  <  as  mnch  as  any  of  them,  to  the  era  of  our  litera- 
that  brightens  the  hearth,  and  the  shadows  that  \  ture,  which  has  cast  off  the  artificial,  and  return- 
obscure  it  He  tears  open  the  living  breast— he  |  ed  to  the  natural,  our  first  and  best  faith.  He 
displays  for  your  inspection  the  pa^itating  heart,  <  belongs  to  that  class  of  writers  who  seek  for  topics 
and  yon  see  the  n^ures  that  entrance,  or  the  |  in  the  realities  of  life,  and  for  inspiration  in  the 
miseries  that  break  it  j  depths  of  the  heart;  to  that  dass  of  writers  who 

Crabbe,  however,  dwells  more  on  &e  mberies  |  gather  illustrations  direct  from  the  works  of  God; 
which  break  the  heart,  than  on  the  raptures  \  materials,  fresh,  inexhaostibie,  and  the  property 
which  entrance  it ;  and  in  this  you  pereeive  !  of  aU  who  have  the  vigor  to  grasp  them.  Oar 
how  difiSBvent  he  is  firom  Bums,  who,  as  him-  \  later  literature,  generally,  has  the  •characteristic 
sel^  is  a  poet  of  humble  life.  Both  poets  from  j  of  earnestness ;  but  poetry,  especially,  has  given 
the  poor,  they  saw  the  poor  in  very  different  ^  itself  lovingly  to  humanity.    And  poetry  is  the 
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dinnest philosophy;  an  utterance  from  the  inmost 
life;  a  breathing  of  the  deepest  thoughts  and  the 
most  heavenly  emotions;  of  the  strongest  passions 
and  of  the  sweetest  affections.    Next  to  religion, 
the  most  consistent  and  progressive  unfolding  of 
man  is  in  poetry.    Forms  of  government  pass 
away — systems  of  speculation  are  exploded — ages 
wear  out  institutions — ^but  poetry  continues,  an 
everlasting  expression  of  the  Deathless  Mind. 
Man  does  not  grow  by  casting  off  the  qualities  of 
earlier  life,  but  by  advancing  and  enlarging  them. 
Poetry  is  true  to  this  order.    Homer,  with  his 
fulness  of  unconscious  mind  and  physical  acti- 
vity, is  the  great  genius  of  his  day,  and  imper- 
sonation of  his  age.    Shakspere  is  greater  than 
Homer ;  not,  perhaps,  by  his  original  power,  but 
by  the  progress  of  his  time.    Nature  had  grown 
more ;  it  had  more  to  create  struggle  in  the  in- 
ward passions,  and  more  to  darken  or  to  ennoble 
the  contest    Wordsworth,  intellectually,  is  not 
so  great  as  Homer  or  Shakspere;  but,  morally,  he 
is  the  type  of  a  higher  progress.    He  looks  at 
m^n  io  more  ample  and  more  enduring  relations.   ; 
Homer  is  the  geniuB  of  addon  and  adventure; 
Shakspere  of  thought  and  passion;  Wordsworth 
of  spirit  and  immortality.    Not  genius  merely — 
but  the  rdigiom  of  genius  is  the  soul  of  Words- 
worth's poetry.    The  spiritual  and  the  immortal 
are  the  relations  by  which  he  interprets  all  things. 
With  these  he  wanders  through  the  shadows  of 
the  past»  amidst  the  glories  of  ancient  Greece,  or 
the  graves  of  mountain  church -yards;  with  these 
he  questions  the  created  of  God  and  the  destinies 
of  humanity,  and  finds  grandeur  in  the  most 
lowly  objects,  and  sublimity  in   the  humblest 
guise.    Poverty  does  not  conceal  from  him  the 
flum,  and  in  this  he  marks  an  important  stage  of 
moral  progress.    A  poor  man,  even  now,  may 
not  be  better  clothed  or  better  ted  than  ho  was  a 
thousand  years  ago,  or  three  thousand;  but  he  is 
of  more  value.    He  cannot  be  despised;  he  is  felt 
to  have  a  soul,  and  in  that  everlasting  interests. 
The  poetry  of  the  poor  is,  therefore,  of  modem 
creation*  for  these  august  interests  are  of  late  re- 
cognition in  literature.    No  materials  for  such 
poetry  existed  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  because, 
in  the  slaveries  which  crushed  the  ancient  world, 
no  materials  existed  for  an  extended  fraternal 
Sjrmpathy.      Modem   civilization  may,  indeed, 
have  produced  suffering  to  many,  but  it  imparts 
interest,    at  least,  to  the    suffering  it  creates. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  sea-port  village ;  in  the 
history  of  a  country  parish ;  in  the  woes  of  a 
work-house;  in  the  separation  of  lowly  families ; 
in  the  agonies  of  pauper-widows;  in  the  desolation 
of  uncouth  orphans ;    in  tears  that  are  never  ; 
seen;  in  groans  that  are  never  heard — Crabbe  ; 
found   substance  for  those    narrativ^tragcdics  ' 

11 


which  contain  sorrows  as  oppressive  as  any  that 
overshadow  us  in  the  miseries  of  kings. 

With  these  very  desultory  remarks,  I  merely 
introduce  some  thoughts  on  the  poetry  of  Crabbe. 
If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  shall  send  you  two  or 
three  other  short  papers  on  the  works  of  this  ex- 
traordinary author. 


I  FEEL  THAT  ALL  BRIGHT  THINGS  ARE  SAD. 
BT  E.  J.  D. 

1  fe«l  thai  ftU  bright  things  are  tad, 

Upon  this  weary  earths 
That  all  that  makes  us  deeply  gbd, 

To  sadness  still  gives  birth. 

'Tis  sad  to  hear  sweet  music— soft 

The  rapture  it  imparts  ; 
But  yet  its  thrilling  notes,  how  oft 

They  pierce  our  listening  hearts. 

'Tls  sad  to  read  sweet  poetry. 

The  harmony  too  deep, 
Wakes  a  fVill,  tender  ecstacy. 

That  makes  us  long  to  weep. 

'Tis  sad  to  look,  when  even  blest. 

Upon  the  summer  sky. 
We  gaie  on  its  unclouded  l^reast. 

And  turn  away,  and  sigh. 

And  love  I  not  e'en  from  love's  fond  eye» 

Can  perftct  Joy  be  had ; 
Is  not  love's  deep  intensity 

Pervading,  serious,  sad  ? 

There  is  In  beauty,  here  below, 

A  deep  and  lingering  tone,  ' 
Too  solemn  in  its  under  flow. 

For  laughing  Joy  al<Me. 

Oh,  Hearen  t  far  land  of  lore  and  bliss, 

Oh  happy  golden  shore  I 
In  thy  sweet  fonts,  unlike  to  this, 

Grief  mingles  never  more  I 


STRIKINO  A  BALANCE. 

CuRBAir,  when  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland, 
was  going  one  day  to  a  levee  at  the  Castle^  There 
was  a  great  press  of  carriages;  when,  all  at  once, . 
he  was  startled  by  the  pole  of  the  carriage  which 
followed  him  crashing  through  the  back  of  his. 
He  hastily  put  his  head  out  at  the  coach  window, 
crying  to  his  coachman,  ^*  Stop^  stop,  the  pole  of 
the  carriage  behind  is  driven  into  us  V!  "  Arrah  I 
then  it's  all  right  again,  your  honour,"  said  Pat, 
exultingly,  "for  Tve  just  druv  my  pole  into  the 
carriage  before  r 


ANTXQUiTT.cannot  privilege  an,/rror,  nor  novelty  . 
prejudice  a  truth. 
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MEM0RANI3A  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
BT  EDMOND  HUGOMONT. 


Good  morrow!  'tis  St.  Valentine's  daj 

All  ia  the  morning  betlmei 
And  I  a  maid  at  yonr  window, 

To  be  jonr  Valentine. 

Hamupt. 

'Twaa  on  the  mom  of  Valentine^ 

The  birds  began  to  prate ; 
Dame  Durden's  serving  maids  and  man 
They  all  began  to  mate. 
'Twas  John  kissed  Dolly, 
And  Dick  kif  sed  Betty, 
And  Tom  Idased  Molly, 
And  Dorothy  Draggletail, 
And  Kitty  was  the  charming  girl 
That  carried  the  milking  ptil. 


As  I  am  most  anxiooa  to  fpaaad  ftgainst  all  mis- 
take or  miaeonstrnetimi  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary,  in  the  outset,  to  say  a  word 
or  two  regarding  the  mottnes  which  I  have  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  this  p^ier.  Let  it  not, 
then,  be  sopposed  £pom  my  acbption  of  the  first 
of  these  efngraphs,  thai  I  reoommend  all  young 
ladies — and  these  ezchisiTely-^to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  Uteraiy  wooing  of  whidi  I  am 
about  to  treat:  neither  let  these  who  read  the  se- 
cond imagine  Ibr  a  momeot  that  I  mean  to  main- 
tain, as  altogether  indispensable,  that  peculiar 
process  which  the  great  Lexicographer  might 
perhaps  have  styled  **  labial  approximation. '' 
On  the  contrary,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clu:iions: — Imprimis — That  a  clear  stage  ought 
to  be  yielded  to  all  aspirants  after  the  hoaonrsor 
pleasures  of  YaleDtiaeship  ;  without  prejudice 
either  to  masculine  or  feminine :  Item — ^Tbat  it  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  or  indispensable  reqai- 
ritx'  towards  the  attainment  of  these  honours, 
that  the  several  parU^s  should  oome  into  more  im- 
mediato  contact  than  is  warranted  by  the  general 
ti^nor  of  their  acquaintance;  nayl  that  the  pro- 
per etiquette  of  Valentine-writing  is  better  pre- 
served when  the  writer  assumes,  or  at  least  pro- 
fesses to  assume,  an  incognito. 

In  making  choice  of  these  cpigfraphs,  I  merely 
intended  to  shew  the  high  consideration  in  which 
the  rites  of  St  Valentino's  day  were  held — as 
well  by  that  Master  ^lind,  nrhose  rois^hty  genius 


may  be  traced  in  tiie  pages  of  Hsodet,  as  by  that 
Small  Unknown,  to  whom,  in  more  modem  tamei^ 
we  have  been  indebted  for  that  spirit-stimng  lay 
of  which  Dame  Dnrden  is  the  heroine. 

With  these  explanatory  remayka,  let  me  pro- 
ceed to  my  subject: 

Amongst  the  brightest  tokens  of  the  Han^ 
of  Intellect,  now  holding  with  gigantio  stride  its 
onward  career,  I  esteem  the  increaaed  apprecia- 
tion in  which  those  love-epistles  popularly  known 
as  Valentines,  have  of  late  years  been  hM,-  So 
much,  indeed,  has  this  been  the  case^  that  I  al- 
most fear  the  subject  may  be  deemed  too  hack- 
nied ;  and  yet,  though  many  have  been  the  disser- 
tations on  their  origin,  their  moral  effects,  the 
pleasure  derived  firom  their  receipt  and  perusal, 
and  so  forth,  one  topic  connected  with  them  baa 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked — ^I  mean  their 
literary  merits. 

Viewing  Valentines  in  this  li^t,  we  are  flnt 
struck  by  the  admirable  variety  of  style  which 
they  present.  They  range  from  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  prose  to  the  most  prosaic  of  poetry,  and, 
combining  within  themselves  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  composition,  they  are  by  turns,  didactic 
and  dramatie,  pathetic  and  humorous,  descriptive, 
ai|[umentative,  m  jtholo|i^ftl,hi8torica],  and  some- 
times even  trenching  on  the  scientific.  This  vast 
variety,  bo&  of  matter  and  of  manner,  renders 
necessary  some  dassifica^n  of  ibese  epistles; 
but  unfortunately  it  increases  in  the  same  ratio 
the  dificttlty  of  the  task.    I  must  therefore  cmve 
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indulgence,  should  the  lurrangement  of  them 
which  I  am  about  to  attempt,  seem  either  defec- 
tire  or  erroneous. 

Valentines  appear  naturally  to  resolve  them- 
selres  into  two  gprand  divisions^ Amatory  and 
Sarcastic — each  of  which  admits  of  a  further 
^tinction  into  Declaratory  and  Bexponsive. 
Disregarding  for  the  present  these  last,  I  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  nu- 
merous sub-divisions  into  which  the  primary 
dajses  of  Amatory  and  Sarcastic  may  be  resolved. 

L  Amatort  Valentines  are  those  wherein  the 
writer  paints  his  or  her  passion  for  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  implores  her  or  his  pity 
on  his  or  her  forlorn  condition,  and  beseeches  her 
or  his  permission  to  assume  (for  the  next  annual 
revolution  at  least)  the  tide  of  her  or  his  Valen- 
tine, with  all  the  privileges  thereunto  attached: 
or  in  which,  should  it  be  of  the  Responsive  class, 
the  writer  conveys  his  or  her  acceptance  of  some 
such  offer,  which  he  or  she  believes  himself  or 
herself  to  have  received,  from  her  or  him  whom 
he  or  she  addresses.*  I  cannot  more  effectually 
display  the  g^at  literary  merits  of  Valentines, 
than  by  presenting  a  few  genuine  specimens  of 
their  principal  varietiee,  weaving  these  gems  of 
poetry  into  a  sort  of  Literaty  Carcanet,  by  a  few 
connecting  and  illustrative  remarks. 

1.  The  most  erudite  of  these  divisions,  al- 
though I  grieve  to  aay,  one  of  the  least  employ- 
ed, is  the  ArgmMHtatwe  tana.  Of  this,  the  fol- 
lowing, addressed  by  an  elderly  gentleman  to  a 
miss  in  her  teens,  may  be  taken  as  an  example — 

Thoogh  Mventy  winters  o^er  my  head 

Ikm  wta«*d  tlieir  rapid  fliglit, 
Tet,  joung  in  jeart,  I  ait  me  down 

A  Valentine  to  write. 

Let  not  dtaparity  of  yean 

My  youthful  fair  one  fright, 
A  juet  comparison  or  two 

Will  set  the  nrnttev  right. 

ni  scribhle  both  our  ages  down, 

In  order  as  they  run  ; 
How  slight  the  cUfforence  between 

17  and  71 1  t 

Thoogh  thou  may^flt  boest  a  perfect  fbrm, 
With  charms  nnnumbet'd  graced, 

Such  soft  attractions  all  are  mine,^ 
Though  differently  phteed : 

If  Kature  on  thy  i^owing  chef  k 

Has  hung  the  blushing  rose. 
The  crimson  lustre  beams  as  bright 

From  mj  oavbuaeled  nose  1 

*The  constant  recurrence  of  the  conjoined  masculine 
aad  fomfaiine  pronoans,  in  this  deAnitlon  of  Amatory 
Valentines,  may  not  seem  verydegant  to  the  critical 
ear;  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  both 
terms,  in  order  to  preserve  fthat.striet  impartiality  which 
is  in  every  inetance  req[nlsite  i»  the  Esujist,  b«t  which 
the  present  case  se  feeuliarly  demands. 


Thy  bosom,  white  as  Alpine  snow, 

And  soft  as  cygnet* s  down, ' 
But  emulates  the  silver  locks 

On  my  distinguished  crown. 

Then  come,  ingenuous  Adr  one,  come ! 

And  own  my  equal  charms  ; 
Come  and  confess  the  pleasing  truth 

In  jny  paternal  &rms  !* 

What  readier,  of  an}'  t»ste,  can  f:iil  to  admire 

the  closeness  of  reasoning  und  iciiciiy  <>/  diction, 

\  displa^'ed  in  these  hesutifnt  nfiri  tojtchingslTinzas. 

i  She,  who  could  resist  such  a  tender  nnd  tlcmon- 

J  strati ve  appeal,  must  possess  a  heart  of  tht^  hardest 

\  flint,  and  would  reroiffh  unmoved  by  the  most 

?  thrilKng  lays  of  Byron,  Burns  or  Moore. 

I      2.  My  next  is  an  illustration  of  the  Metaphy- 

I  steal  or  Psychological  Valentine,  and  shows  a 

\  keenness  of  investigation,  and  an  intimate  ac- 

\  quaintanco  with  the  springs  of  human  action, 

such  as  would  do  credit  to  any  Professor  of  Moral 

Philosophy  :t 

What  is  Love  ?  Come  tell  me,  pray  f 
Which  produces  pain,  they  say. 
And  a  kind  of  pleading  smart  ' 

Throbbing  round  the  beating  heart. 

What  is  Love  2  I  pray  explain ! 
Which  produces  such  sweet  pain; 
Love's  a  passion  wo  define, 
•'Seeking  for  a  Valentine  " 

• 
If  then  love  this  passion  be. 
Dost  thou  e?er  seek  for  mo  ? 
Doth  thine  heart  to  love  incline  ? 
If  so->be  my  Valentine ! 

The  ^  poet  here  conceals,  at  first,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  under  a  delightful  afGec- 
tation  of  ignorance ;  but,  as  he  proceeds,  the  veil 
is  gradually  withdrawn|  till  he  arrives,  by  a  beaa- 
ful  climax,  at  the  pracncal  application  in  the  last 
line. 

3.  Take  now  a  specimen  of  the  Narrative  style. 
A  lady  thus  addresses  th«  chosen  one  of  ber 
heart: 

I  had  my  fortune,  you  must  know, 
Told  on  the  cards  some  nights  ago, 

*From  a  MS.  of  the  Lut  century  in  the  possession  of 
the  author. 

f  The  procuring  of  proper  and  genuine  specimens,  to 
illustrate  these  remarks,  has  caused  me  much  amdety 
and  research.  With  great  trouble  and  someexpense,  I  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  works  (not  to  be  found, 
I  am  afraid  in  any  public  or  priTBte  library  in  Omada), 
which  are  declared  by  "the  Trade'*  to  be  standards  of 
reference  on  this  sabject.  These  are^l.  "The  Mew 
Valentlnev  Writer,  or  Mirror  of  Love,"  and— S.  **  Cupid's 
Bower,  being  a  seleotion  of  the  most  flMfaionable  Valen- 
tine-  verses,  &j»S  Vrom  these  roannals,  thiaand  all  the 
following  Ukumiioos  v  extrtcU4. 
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And  whftt  the  woman  said  to  me 
I  think  I  ahould  reveal  to  thee. 
She  said  that  I  should  soon  receive 
A  letter  which  should  pleasure  give. 
Which  letter,  she  assured  me  too, 
A  roan  should  send  of  comfely  hue. 
A  man  I  Who  can  it  be  ?  On  none 
Can  I  resolve  but  thee  alone. 
But  I  forget— oh  precious  thing  ? 
8he  said  the  man  had  bought  a  ring. 
A  ring  I  From  this  I  understand 
The  gentleman  will  seek  my  hand. 
Well,  Sir,  I  leave  it  unto  you 
To  tell  me  if  the  news  bo  true. 

How  admirably  every  little  circnmstance  here 
related,  bears  upon  the  object  which  the  writer 
has  in  view;  in  strict  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  asserts  "  that  a  princi- 
pal excellence  in  works  of  fiction,  is  to  render 
every  incident  of  the  plot  subservient  to  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  catastrophe."  How  finely  and 
delicately  too,  is  that  object  announced  in  the 
argumentttm  ad  hominem  of  the  last  two  lines — 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  leave  it  unto  you 
To  tell  me  if  the  news  be  true." 

4.  In  the  annexed,  which  are  of  the  circunk" 
stanHal  class,  examples  are  given  of  both  the 
Circumstantial  Declaraiory  and  itkeCircumstantial 
Reapotttive : 

FBOM  A  FAUnSR. 

If  plough  and  cart  can  please  your  heart. 

With  milking  cows  and  swine,* 
Come  here  to  me,  and  you  shall  see 

I've  lots— my  Valentine  I 

Good  com  my  fields  in  plenty  yield. 

My  bams  are  filled  with  store ; 
Fine  sheep  in  pens,  and  cocks  and  hens 

With  chickens  round  t&e  door. 

PuddingMmd  b^ef,  provision  chief, 

And  up  the  chimney  bacon. 
Sweet  Valentine  t  if  you'll  be  mine 

You'll  never  be  forsaken. 

THE  LADT*8  AVSWEB. 

Your  plough  and  cart  have  won  my  heart ; 

Tray,  who  could  better  wish 
Than  com  in  store,  fowls  at  the  door. 

And  milk  a  weU.fiUed  dish? 

Let  other's  fiite  be  high  and  great, 

A  farmer's  wife  be  mine  I 
ru  milk  the  eows  and  tend  the  house, 

And  feed  the  granting  swine. 

•  Does  the  worthy  agriculturist  here  mean  a  new  breed 
of  swine  characterised  as  **  milking  swine  ?"  If  so,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  County  of  Montreal  willikil 
woefully  in  their  duty,  should  they  not  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee* thoroughly  to  investigate  a  matt«r  of  snchimpor. 


In  summer  day.  Til  help  make  hay 

While  bright  the  sun  doth  shine, 
Then  come  to  me,  and  let's  agree 

About  it— Valentine  I 

We  are  here  incidentally  presented  with  an 
interesting  picture  of  rural  life.  The  live  stock — 
the  sheep,  the  swine,  the  cows,  the  chickens — 
transport  us  immediately  to  some  secluded  farm- 
yard, "  far  from  the  city's  hum  and  busy  haunts 
of  men;"  and  the  still  life — the  corn  and  the  milk« 
the  plough,  the  cart,  the  bacon  and  the  beef — 
steal  o*er  our  fancies  with  the  memor}*  of  days 
long  bye-gone,  like  the  almost  forgotten  scent  of 
the  cowslip  and  the  primrose. 

5.  The  subjoined  verses  belong  to  that  truly 
poetic  class,  the  Ornate,  Image  is  heaped  upon 
image  in  such  rich  profusion,  that,  less  skilfully 
managed,  they  would  almost  surfeit  us  with  their 
sweetness ;  but  here,  their  introduction  and  ar- 
rangement are  truly  delightful,  and  the  classic 
touch  of  Mythology  in  the  second  stanza  lends 
additional  grace  to  the  whole: 

Hsrkt  through  the  sacred  silence  of  the  night. 
Loud  chantideA'  doth  sound  his  clarion  shrill. 

Hailing  with  song  the  first  pale  gleam  of  light 
That  floats  upon  the  brow  of  yonder  hill. 

Bright  star  of  mom!  ah  leave  not  yet  the  wave. 
To  deck  the  dewy  frontlet  of  the  day ; 

Nor  thou,  Aurora  I  quit  thy  gloomy  oave. 
Nor  drive  retiring  darkness  yet  away; 

Ere  these,  my  willing  hands,  a  garland  twine. 
Ere  yet  my  tongue  indite  a  single  song, 

For  her,  I  mean  to  hail  my  Valentino, 

Sweet  maiden,  fairest  of  the  virgin  throng  I 

6.  The  following  lines  belong  to  the  Indepen- 
dent class  : 

My  person  is  handsome  and  Jolly, 

My  coffers  are  fill'd  with  gold. 
And  I'm  willing  to  purchase,  dear  Dolly, 

If  you  have  a  heart  to  be  sold. 

What  signifies  coaxing  and  crying, 

*    And  cringing  and  making  a  rout. 
And  talking  a  great  deal  of  dying. 
And  nobody  knows  what  about  ? 

For  me,  in  good  truth,  I  forswear  it ; 

If  you'll  have  me,  its  all  very  well  ;— 
Zf  joo  wont— why,  I'm  able  to  bear  it 

Without  fear  of  their  ringing  my  knell ! 

These  stanzas  breathe  a  manly  sjririt  of  liberty, 
such  as  burned  in  the  breast  of  old  Carew,  when 
he  indited,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  song 
which  thus  commenoes: 

Shall  I,  wasting  ia4espair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair— 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 
Because  another's  ros|r  are  ? 
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The  same  independent  spirit  must  hare  anima- 
ted that  friend  of  Joseph  Mifler's,  whose  epistle, 
offering  the  lady  of  his  love  his  heart  and  hand, 
closed  with  the  following bnsincss-like  postscript: 
"  Please  return  a  speedy  answer,  as  I  have  ano- 
ther lady  in  my  eye." 

7.  For  want  of  a  better  title,  the  specimen 
given  under,  might  be  classed,  1  think,  as,  Okdeb, 
Scientific — Species,  Botanic  : 

Dear  youth  t  to  thee  I  dedicate  my  hoars  I 
ril  crown  thy  brows  with  amaranthine  flow'rs ; 
The  hyacinth  so  sweet,  the  violet  blue, 
And  fragrant  roses  wash'd  with  morning  dew; 
Rich  scented  pinks,  jonquil  and  eglantine, 
Enwreath'd  by  Cupid,  for  my,  Valentine. 

Who,  on  reading  this,  but  must  fancy  himself 
roaming  amidst  some  garden  of  Armida — some 
fairy  creation^  where  smooth  and  verdant  lawns, 
begemmed  with  flowers,  lie  spread  o*er  the  lowly 
sheltered  vales,  and  gently  rising  hills;  where  la- 
byrinths of  rarest  shrubs  adorned  with  gorgeous 
blossoms,  wind  around ;  where  the  briHiant 
baanty  of  the  myriad  coloured  flowers  would 
dazzle  the  eye,  but  for  the  leafy  shade  that  ren- 
ders it  supportable;  where  the  air  is  loaded  with 
richest  perfumes,  and  where  no  sound  reaches 
the  ear,  save  the  blithe  love-carol  of  the  Unnet 
and  the  thrush,  or  the  luUing  hum  of  the  bee,  as 
ho  plies  his  busy  task  ? 

8.  The  purport  of  the  subjoined  piece  proves 
its  title  to  the  appellation  of  Tragic : 

For  three  long  months  Fve  tried  to  hide 

What  now  1  can  no  longer. 
Though  silent  grief  has  made  me  weak, 

My  love  I  find  is  stronger. 

And,  if  your  mind  bo  like  your  form. 

You  cruel  sure  can't  be. 
But  deign  to  love  a  wretched  man, 

Who  lives  alone  for  thee  : 

Or  else,  to  end  my  lif<9  at  once 

Is  really  my  design — 
With  pistol  loaded  and  well  primed— 

Tour  fiiithftd 

VALcrrcis. 

We  can  picture  the  unhappy  wretch,  seated 
in  his  solitary  cham\^r,  his  brow  wrinkled  with 
care,  his  lips  livid  with  passion,  the  fire  of  mad- 
ness glaring  in  his  eye.  As  he  proceeds,  he 
gloats  with  savage  satisfaction  on  the  murderous 
weapon  before  him,  with  which  he  purposes  to 
end  his  woes — ^in  this  life;  nay,  such  perhaps  is 
his  determined  fury,  that  like  the  Irish  gentle- 
man during  the  French  invasion,  he  may  be 
writing  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  sword 
in  another.  The  letter  is  despatched  ;  a  few 
hours  of  torturing  anxiety  succeed,  till  at  length 
the  answer  arrives,  which  is  to  doom  him  to  des-  s 


pair,  or  make  him,  in  common  parlance^  ♦*  the 
happiest  of  mortals."  Such  ^scenes  of  thrilling 
interest  as  this  arc  surely  not  unworthy  the  ef- 
fective use  made  of  them,  by  those  literary  cha- 
racters who  have  devoted  themselves  to  Valen- 
tine writing. 

9.  The  Professional  Valentine  forms  a  very 
numerous  sub-di\'ision;  but  one  specimen  may 
suffice; 

FROM  A  MALT8TEB. 

My  barley's  fine,  and  strong's  my  kiln ; 
In  making  malt  none  has  more  skill; 
And  though  my  horses  oft  are  blind. 
My  love  for  you  is  not,  you'll  find. 
What  though  my  gran'ry  is  well  filled 
As  any  maltster  e'er  beheld, 
Tet  what  is  all  this  store  to  me. 
Unless  that  I  could  share  with  thee  ? 
Come,  then,  and  all  my  malt  command  I 
I'll  put  the  keys  into  your  hand ; 
My  barley  every  grain  be  thine— 
Fve  chose  you  for  my  Valentine  I 

All  must  ackHOwkdge  this  address  aa  skilfully 
adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  fair  dam- 
sel to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Her  attention  is 
first  excited  by  the  matters  contained  in  the  in- 
troduction, which  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
modelled  after  the  maxims  of  the  most  famous 
rhetoricians.*  She  finds,  in  the  second  couplet, 
the  possessor  of  all  this  wealth  and  professional 
skill,  an  humble  suitor  at  her  feet ;  as  she  pro- 
ceeds, she  discovers  his  love  for  her  to  be  so  in-  ' 
tense,  that  his  possessions  have  no  value  in  his 
eyes  without  the  charm  of  her  presence,  and  that 
he  but  awaits  her  consent,  to  instal  her  uncon- 
trolled mistress  of  the  whole,  himself  inclusive. 

Many  other  varieties  of  Amatory  Valentines 
remain  unnoticed,  but  these,  I  cannot  doubt,  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind 
of  their  immense  diversity  and  great  literary  ex- 
cellence. Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  this  class, 
I  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing division. 

II.  Sabcastic  Valentines  differ  from  those 
we  have  already  discussed,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
written,  not  with  any  riew  of  making  a  favourable 
impression,  or  receiving  a  favourable  answer,  but 
solely  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  annoying  as 
much  as  possible,  those  to  whom  they  are  sent. 
As  may  be  readily  imagined,  the  incognito^  which 
I  have  preriously  recommended,  is  of  peculiar 

•"  The  object  of  the  etmrdium  or  hitroduction,  is  to  ren- 
der  the  readers  weU  affected  to  the  writer  and  his  sub- 
ject, by  the  mention  of  any  circumstances  likely  to  con- 
ciliate them;  or  to  rouse  their  attention  by  noticing  the 
qualifications  of  the  subject."— Cicero. 

'^To  use  too  many  circumstances  ere  one  comes  to  the 
matter,  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt.^—LoHD 
Bacok. 
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importance  to  the  Sarcastic  Valentine-writer. 
Like  the  first  class,  they  may  be  either  Declara- 
tory or  Responsive;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
while  the  minority  of  the  Amatory  are  Declara- 
tory, by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Sarcastic 
profess  to  bear  the  Responsive  character.  This 
division  presents  a  much  less  extensiYe  variety 
of  character  than  the  former,  and  my  extracts 
must  therefore  be  proportionably  few. 

1.  The  Pro/e»«o«a/ forms  by  much  the  largest 
of  the  sub-divisions  of  this  class ;  the  several 
trades  and  callings  which  ladies  and  gentlemen 
occasionally  adopt,  **as  a  means  of  amusing 
their  leisure  hours,"  aflbrdingwide  and  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  satirical  dispositions. 
Witness  the  following  specimens. 

The  first  is  addressed  to  an  individnal  of  that 
class  known  as  Footmen — vnlgOf  Phmkies — and 
runs  thus: 

Ton  art  %  nice  man,  I  declare. 
To  stand  behind  ft  lady's  chaSr, 

Or  hand  round  cakes  and  wine  t 
But,  Mr.  Flunky  I  'tirlll  not  do, 
Jf  othing  ru  have  to  say  to  yon, 

Or  such  a  Valentine. 

The  quiet  irony  of  this  piece  is  inimitable. 
How  playful,  yet  how  cutting,  the  allusion  to  the 
••lady's  chair!**  and  how  mortally  must  the  gen- 
tlemen's dignity  have  been  wounded  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  "  cakes  and  wine !" 

Again,  a  lady,  in  reply  to  an  Amatory- Decla- 
ratory from  a  Blacksmith,  thus  apostroj^see 
him: 

You  stupid  Bvunph  I  though  heavy  blows  you  deal, 
My  heart  is  harder  than  your  hardest  steel ; 
Although,  like  Vulcan,  you  may  forge  your  chains, 
l^hat  girl  will  wear  them,  if  she  lack  not  brains  ? 

The  cool  contempt  here  shewn  ii  admirable ; 
and  no  less  so  is  the  rebuff  given  in  the  sulyoined 
extract,  to  a  loving  swain«  who  practises  "the 
Btttaher's  kiUing  trade:" 

No,  Clearer,  no  !  a  match  it  ne*er  can  be  ; 

I  am  not  fond  of  carcasses,  you  see, 

JUthOfQgh  a  spark  witih  brains  might  well  attore  ne, 

Calv«s'  beads  don't  suit  my  taste,  I  can  assure  y4. 

When  I  shall  be  to  Hymen's  alUr  led, 

I  would  not  wish  to  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Even  the  brave  defenders  of  their  oonctry  do 
not  escape  these  shafts  of  ridicule.  Here  is  a 
satirical  attack  upon  a  member  of  tiie  naval 
branch  of  the  service  : 

When  foes  appear  to  bed  jou  creep, 
Your  fears  in  brandy  there  you  steep ; 
The  danger  past,  to  land  you  steer, 
Vhen  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear ; 
A  coward's  heart  I  don't  incline^ 
Give  me  a  valiant  Valentine  I 


It  must  be  noted  here,  that  however  thQ  jea- 
lousy or  disUkt  of  the  iair  writer  may  induce  her 
to  asperse  the  character  of  the  individual,  she 
pays  a  just — ^perhaps  an  unintentional — tribute 
to  the  class  in  general.  The  vessel,  she  asserts, 
(the  control  of  which,  the  person  addressed  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have,)  only  turns  towards 
port  when  the  seas  have  been  swept,  and  no  ene- 
my remains  to  dispute  her  victorious  flag. 

2.  The  next  sub-division,  the  Personal,  though 
less  numerous  than  the  last,  yet  affords  some 
bright  gems.    The  following  couple  seem  to  be 
well  matched: 
*'  When  Greek  meets  Greek  tben  comes  the  tug  of  war.** 

An  Old  Bachelor  thus  gives  vent  to  his  satur- 
nine temperament  in  a  Valentine  to  an  Old  Maid : 

Of  stiiF  deport,  demure  of  pbia. 
With  airs  so  prim,  a  perfect  quis ; 
With  head  oblique,  and  iddelung  eyes. 
And  breast  where  disappointment  lies. 
Thy  withered  countenance  appears 
To  wear  the  badge  of  many  years 
Of  sorrow,  sad  vexation,  griei^ 
Where  love  afforded  no  relief. 
In  lean  and  lanken  garb  arrayed, 
I  leave  the  poor  neglected  maid. 

"Praise,"  it  has  been  said,  ** requires  some  lit- 
tle admixture  of  censure  now  and  then,  to  give  it 
piquancy  and  prevent  it  from  palling  on  the  appe- 
tite." Mindful  of  this  maxim,  I  had  carefully 
marked  out  all  the  faults  I  could  discover  in  the 
pieces  I  have  already  presented;  but  these,  as  the 
attentive  reader  must  have  observed,  were  so  few 
and  trivia],  that  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 
make  particular  mention  of  them.  It  is  therefore 
with  a  feeling,  I  might  almost  say  of  satisfaction, 
that  I  find,  in  that  last  given,  something  upon 
which  I  can  oonscientioosly  animadvert.  Not 
that  I  can  take  any  exception  to  the  mere  lan- 
guage or  composition — far  from  it!  but  I  think 
the  spirit  and  animus  displayed  is  such  as  justly 
to  merit  reprehension.  I  have  no  intention  of 
entering  upon  the  qu^stio  vexata  of  Old  Maiden- 
ism,  but  surely  every  thinking  man  must  repro- 
bate the  unfeeling  allusions  to  the  sacred  sorrows 
of  the  heart,  and  the  rude  manner  in  which  the 
veil  is  torn  aside  from  its  fondest  affections,  as  in 
the  highest  degree  unmanly  and  ungenerous.  We 
can  have  no  sympathy  for  the  treatment  received 
by  the  offender  in  the  lady's  retort  courteous, 
which,  though  less  elaborate,  is  short  and  pithy. 
She  hints  that,  Old  Maid  as  riie  may  be,  be  ie  a 
still  Older  Bachelor,  and  seems  to  imply  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  be  not  ak^eady  in  his  second 
childhood: 

How  long  *fova  my  birth  w«m  you  bora! 
Toa'd bolter  ge  seek  far  annne; 

Though  jon  langh  alKUd  Maidens  to  aconr 
I  think  sn  Old  Bachelor  worse. 
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And  quite  right  too,  saj  I !  The  first  are  not 
always  to  blame  for  haying  a  right  to  that  tiUe, 
the  second,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  so. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  Personal,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Dandy :' 

If  yoa  slionld  want  a  Valentine, 

A  stay-maker  pray  seek, 
She'll  make  your  shape  both  slim  and  fine 

And  buflbt  weJl  yo«r  cheek. 

Bat  I  pursue  a  different  plan; 

A  nrflksfip  I  ean*t  bear, 
^y  Valentine  abaU  b»*^  maiv. 

Who  can  protect  iho  fair. 

With  keen  sarcasm  the  lady  insinuates,  that 
fbr  those  outward  attractions  on  which  he  so  much 
prided  himself,  he  is  indebted  to  extrinsic  aid,  and 
ends  with  a  bold  charge  of  elfeminaey  of  character, 
such  as  would  aafit  him  for  the  protector  of  any 
woman  oi  sense.  So  for  all  is  clear,  trot  no  an- 
tkor  is  at  all  times  free  from  obsearities,  and  one 
each  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  first 
stanaa.  Whether  stay-makers  are  peculiarly 
addicted  to  the  manual  exercise,  whether  the  buf- 
fetting  is  part  of  the  process  by  which  his  shape 
is  to  be  refined,  or  finally,  whether  it  is  only 
meant  that  so  despicable  a  creature  would  receire 
such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  woman,  is  a 
question  which  I  must  leave  for  abler  eommenta- 
tors  to  determine. 

These  two  ^visions,  the  Ph)fe8sional  and  the 
Persona],  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Sarcastic 
class  of  Valentines ;  and  though  there,  are  seve- 
ral others,  the  N'aiumalt  the  Provmeialy  the  Char^ 
aoterigUe,  80c.,  they  are  so  much  inferior  in  num- 
ber and  importance,  and  generally  also  in  execu- 
tion, that  I  will  pass  them  without  illustration, 
rather  than  extend  this  review  to  an  inoonvenieBt 
length. 

Th«  same  reason  will  prevent-me  from  enlarging 
as  I  would  have  desired,  on  tiie  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  pietorittl  embeliishments,  with  which  Va- 
lentines are  so  often  illustrated.  There  now  lies 
before  me  a  valuable  ooHeetion  of  these,  which  I 
may  safely  challenge  any  amateur  of  the  Fipse 
Arts  in  Canada  to  rival,  ivhether  as  regards 
elegance  of  design  or  brilliancy  of  oolouriBg.  In 
the  first  point,  they  sometimes  exhibit  the  magic 
sweetness  of  a  Poussin,  sometimes  the  savage 
grandeur  of  a  Salvator  Rosa ;  now  imitate  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  and 
now  the  vivid  and  life-like  sketches  of  a  Wilkie, 
or  the  laughter-moving  caricature  of  a  Cruik- 
shanks.  In  the  second,  they  occasionally  display 
a  subdued  Rembrandt-like  tone  of  colouring,  but 
more  frequently  they  seem  to  partake  of  all  the 
shades  erf  the  pcJette,  and  to  vie  vrith  the  produc- 
tions of  Turner  or  of  £tty,  in  the  dazzfing  con- 
trast and  gorgeous  magnificence  of  their  hues. 


It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  much  adddi- 
tional  efiect  is  given  to  Valentines  by  such  illus- 
trations. A  maiden,  for  instance,  receives  a  Va- 
lentine, in  the  address  of  which,  disguised  though 
it  be,  she  thinks  she  can  trace  the  wriling  of  the 
one  from  it  would  be  most  welcome.  Perhaps  at 
first,  she  only  casts  a  passing  glance  at  the  em- 
bellishment and  hastens  to  peruse  iheletter-prest, 
but,  that  finished,  she  returns  with  renewed  inte- 
rest to  the  consideration  of  the  picture^  It  r^re- 
sents,  we  shall  say,  some  shady  bower,  luxuriantly 
entwined  with  roses  which  seem  as  large  as  cab- 
bages ;  a  winding  patihway  leads,  through  many 
a  daisied  field,  to  a  piece  of  architecture,  which, 
perched  as  it  is  half  way  to  the  top  of  the  paper, 
we  might  presume  to  be  *'  a  castle  in  the  air,** 
had  not  the  artist,  by  the  skilful  addition  of  a 
spire,  proclaimed  its  real  character  of  a  church. 
In  the  foreground,  a  lady  (the  aforesaid  maiden 
herself,)  with  a  brilliant  blush  crimsoning  her 
cheeks,  turns  bashfully  from  a  swain  who,  at- 
tired in  bright  green  coat,  red  and  yellow  waist- 
coat, and  white  continttatioiUf  is  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  and  having  possessed  himseilf  of  one  lovely 
hand,  seems  in  the  process  of  devouring  it,  kid 
glove  and  all!  Overhead  hangs  a  festoon  of 
flowers,  so  large  and  massive  that  the  strength  of 
the  purple  doves  who  sustain  it  at  each  end  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  surprise,  and  we  almost  ex- 
pect to  see  it  bring  them  fluttering  to  the  ground, 
extinguishing  in  its  fall  the  ruddy  flame  that 
glows  on  an  altar  underneath  (very  much  after 
the  antique)  and  in  the  midst  of  which  is  roasting 
a  fine  plump  heart,  transfixed  with  an  arrow. 
Add  to  this  a  fow  stray  Cupids  suspended  here 
and  there  on  their  buttei4y  wings,  and  the  scene, 
it  must  be  allowed,  will  afford  food  for  refiection 
and  speculation,  long  after  the  lines  attached 
thereto  have  lost  their  interest. 

TakA  a  different  case.  A  "  nice  young  man,*' 
quite  an  Adonis — in  his  own  estispation — ^is  fa- 
voured with  a  missive,  which  the  distorted  scrawl 
on  the  back,  and  the  seal,  impressed  with  key  or 
thimble,  at  once  announce  a  Valentine. 

"  Prom  whom  can  it  be?"  such  are  his  medita- 
tions. *•  Emily  Grant  looked  very  often  at  our 
pew  last  Sunday  ;  but  then  William  Herbert  sat 
with  us,  and  they  are  to  be  married  next  week ;  it 
cannot  be  she!  Perhaps  Lucy  Beach?  She  danced 
with  me  twice 'at  old  Mrs.  Marston^e  h<^,  and 
was  just  going  to  accept  my  escort  home,  when 
that  forward  fellow  James  Smith  popped,  in  and 
carried  her  off.  And  then,  when  I  called  on  her 
yesterday,  she  shuffled  away  a  letter  she  was  ad- 
dressing— it  looked  very  like  this  one — and  when 
her  cousin  Mary  looked  at  me,  and  whispered  to 
her,  she  Mushed  most  bewitohingly.  O,  it  must 
be  Lucy !    Let  me  see  what  «he  says!" 
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sj.    ^.K^    f.*   *v>ww  of  bliss,"— no  flock  of 
^  . '  .f^^^ik  «w*«s  the  eje  of  the  astonished 
V .  ^   .  s**  .  »a,p^  brown,  hairy  head,  such  as  of 
.*   ^fc^jvxiw*-^-"**  r»clt  placed  on  the  shoulders 
^   ws--:«5t  Jl^vwm  the  carpenter  I    Its  bristly 
.s^x  uv  >w«»ea  with  a  tapering  hat,  set  jauntily 
.a  ,^iv  >oi*;  •  «^ff  coUar,  confined  at  the  throat 
>.   vt  4i^|>i^sreen  neckcloth  of  the  nicest  tie, 
^^kMKs  i»  ttcvjecting  corners  far  o'er  either  cheek: 
^iKr  W«i(r  (bat  pertains  to  it  is  clad  in  array  such 
«&  «\>ttki  not  disgrace  the  most  exquisite  plate  of 
«»o«ibly  fashions.    A  self-satisfied  grin  rests  on 
i(»  ^tures,  and  it  seems,  through  an  eye-ghws 
»ittck  knowingly  in  the  right  eye,  steadfastly  to 
Tvconnoitre  the  bewildered  dandy,  whose  despair- 
ing glance  now  falls  on  the  pithy  couplet  at  the 
foot— 

«  WeU,  brother !  how  d'ye  do  ? 
rm  an  cm—taxd  so  are  yoa  I" 

Art,  thus  applied  to  "  point  a  moral,"  and  to 
render  ridiculous  the  frivolities  of  mankind,  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  encouragement  and  kind  con- 
sideration of  every  philanthropist. 

I  now  take  leave  of  this  subject,  satisfied  if  I 
can  in  some  degree  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a 
due  sense  of  the  literary  and  artistic  merits  of 
Valentines,  and  hoping  that  these  remarks  may 
induce  some  more  able  and  experienced  critic  to 
enter  fully  on  the  wide  and  fertile  tract,  in  which 
I  have  now  humbly,  though  zealously,  broken 
ground. 
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*'  When  I  was  a  child  I  spoko  as  a  child,  I  understood  as 
a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became  a  man  I 
pat  away  childish  things.** 
"For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly." 

COB.«ill. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavour  to  retain  the 
feelings  of  childhood — we  cling  fondly  to  them, 
but  they  one  by  one,  glide  away  insensibly  from 
us,  nor  can  the  imagination  always  ^second  me- 
mory, so  as  to  give  us  the  enjoyment  of  re-awa- 
kening affections  that  then  constituted  our  un- 
conscious elysium,  when  bliss  was  ours,  without 
any  effort  for  seeking  it    Life,  in  its  progress, 
will,  by  expanding,  alter  our  minds,  struggle  as 
we  will  against  the  cruel  change.    We  remember 
some  forty  years  ago,  the  constant  source  of  de- 
light it  was,  to  consider  the  various  fanciful  ar- 
rangements of  the  cUmdSf  as  we  would  repose  J 
upon  a  favorite  mound,  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  I 
which  concealed  us,  thousands  of  nature's  em-  j 
broidered  flowers  perfuming  the  air — the  sylvan  1 
bower  enclosed  by  the  Acacia,  le  TremUe,  and  i 


odoriferous  Sapin.  There,  as  we  lay,  fixing  our 
admiring  eyes  upon  the  heavens  above,  hours  of 
happy  indolence  would  glide  on  in  tracing  all 
sorts  of  images,  and  forming  romances  to  suit 
their  gentle  movements,  and  longing,  O  for  the 
wings  of  the  dove !  or  to  w^ander  like  the  gay 
butterfly,  (the  fabled  emblem  of  the  freed  spirit,) 
into,  among  their  happy  regions. 

NoWf  would  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  same 
contemplation,  we  find,  after  a  moment's  forget- 
fulness,  the  mind  awakes  from  the  dream  of  ap^ 
pearancesy  and  beoomes  deeply  engaged  in  seek- 
ing the  causes  of  them — the  effects  .of  the  winds 
on  their  variations,  &c ;  the  glorious  rainbow 
too,  excites  the  same  study,  and  although  it  is  one 
fertile  in  scientific  science,  the  sigh  that  is  given 
to  the  wondering  admiration  of  childhood — the 
holy  confidence  its  beauteous  form  and  combina- 
tion of  colours  inspired,  at  that  confiding  season, 
make  it  doubtful  whether  its  lovely  appearance 
then  or  now,  was  productive  of  most  pleasure. 

Yet  there  b  one  change  that  takes  place  in 
onr  nature,  that  brings  positive  loss — the  transi- 
tion from  open  confidence  to  prudent  caution — 
in  childhood  we  love  every  one;  universal  bene- 
volence reigns.  When  youth  has  passed,  we  be- 
come strict  discriminators.  We  feel  our  affec- 
tions yearning  to  find  a  friend  who  can  appre- 
hend and  return  them,  whose  tastes  are  similar, 
who  sees  with  our  ^'es,  whose  friendship  would 
stand  the  world's  scorn,  and  all  its  temptations 
as  firmly,  as  unshrinkingly  as  we  know  ours 
would— disappointment  but  too  often  attends  the 
search ;  we  are  again  and  again  thrown  back 
upon  ourselves,  with  our  world  of  feelings  and 
treasures  of  thought.  This  is  a  loss, — but  this 
is  human  life — and  we  feel,  too,  that  we  are  has- 
tening towards  the  goal  of  that  life — we  are  al- 
most conscious  of  the  brushing  of  the  tremen- 
dous wings  of  that  incomprehensible  Tihe,  as  he 
rushes  past  us — and  we  mourn  that  he  has  car- 
ried with  him  our  sweet  and  precious  hopes, 
thoughts  and  sensations  that  never  can  return. 

Oh,  Life!  Time!  Death!  and  Eternity!  Mys- 
terious dispensations  of  the  Almighty  Creator — 
what  subjects  for  deep,  and  awful,  and  holy  medi- 
tation, are  ye!  How  well  doth  it  behoove  the 
immortal  spirit  of  man  to  enquire  into  your 
meaning — with  the  Christian's  faith  to  support 
and  cheer. 


EL0QT7B^'C£. 

Eloqcekcs  is  of  two  kinds;  that  of  the  heart, 
which  is  called  divine;  the  other  external,  and 
merely  the  organ  of  cocccits,  thoughts  and  so- 
phistry. 
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A  BALLAD. 


B  T 


L.      C. 


Fsox  minster  proud  and  convent. 
The  heavy  bells  swing  slow, 

And  the  solemn  knell  flung  far  and  wide. 
Peals  forth  4  nation's  woe. 


Deeds  of  heroic  doringi 

When  o'er  hira  proudly  flew 

Proud  Scotia's  banner,  and  he  led 
Her  gallant  host  and  true. 

Led  them  along  the  border 
To  meet  the  English  foe, 

And  battle  till  their  rights  were  won. 
Or  their  brave  hearts  laid  low. 


For  brave  King  Robert  Bmce 
Hath  laid  him  down  to  die; 

His  Taliant  heart  is  waxing  cold ; 
Closing  his  eagle  eye. 


But  again  there  passed  a  change 
Athwart  the  monarch's  face, 

And  the  heaving  of  his  mighty  heart 
Told  what  thoughts  within  had  place, 


No  more  in  the  tented  field 

Where  Scotland's  banners  fly, 

The  victor's  sword  for  her  he'll  wield, 
Or  swell  her  battle-cry. 

He  hath  ruled  her  fkir  realm  well. 
Bravely  her  battles  fought. 

And  to  her  annals  lent  a  page 
With  deathless  glory  ft-aught. 

But  now  around  his  death-couch. 
Barons  and  chieftains  stood. 

And  each  stern  eye  was  wet  with  tears. 
Though  theirs  no  melting  mood. 


And  in  silence  sad  they  gazed 

Upon  that  kingly  face. 
Where  love,  amid  death's  deepening  si 

Beamed  forth  with  tender  grace, 


For  the  monarch's  icy  ehe«k 

The  breath  of  his  first- botn  fanned. 

And  doee  within  his  stMbtting  grup. 
He  held  his  first-bom's  band. 

And  oft  as  the  solemn  diant 

Of  dark-stoled  prfests  around. 
Arose  for  the  peace  of  Uie  parting  soul 

Through  the  chamber  s  hush  profoimd,^ 

He  lifted  his  glaaing  eye 

Up  to  that  tearful  fiice, 
With  a  look  which  told,  death's  sharpest  pang 

Was  in  that  &reweU  gaae. 

And  anon  he  whispered  words. 

Tender,  and  sad,  and  low. 
Yet  while  they  fell,  a  beaming  light 

Brightened  his  pallid  brow. 

And  a  vivid  flush  lent  life 

To  the  wan  and  sunken  check. 

And  once  again  the  lion  king 
Aroused  himself  to  speak. 

With  a  strength  that  seemed  from  heaven. 

Uprose  that  glorious  form. 
Erect  as  when  it  towered  aloft 

Above  the  battle  storm. 

And  a  kindling  fire  there  shone 

In  the  dim  and  &ding  eye. 
As  thronging  to  his  soul  there  came 

Memories  of  deeds  gone  by. 


WhUe  his  restless  eye  roved  quick 
O'er  dark  brows  bending  there. 

Till  drooped  the  lid,  and  a  bright  tear  fell 
On  the  boy's  clustering  hair. 

With  a  smile  he  brushed  it  off— 

"  No  gems  Uke  this,"  he  said, 
«  Should  gleam  amid  the  shining  curls 

That  grace  this  princely  head. 

**  It  was  bom  to  wear  the  crown 

My  hand  in  battle  won  I 
Scotsmen  I  remember  Bannockbum  t 

And  guard  your  king  I— my  son  I 

**  From  treachery  defend  him 

Whose  hand  shall  rule  the  realm. 

And  It  he  be  a  Bruce,  he'll  die 
Grasping  his  coimtry's  helm ! 

"  Ye  have  followed  me  in  strife, 

Ye  have  pealed  my  war-cry  loud. 

When  these  failing  limbs  were  cased  in  mail, 
Which  soon  must  wear  a  shroud  I 

**  Ye  have  stood  and  never  quailed, 

While  duty  was  undone. 
Ye  have  to  me  been  liegemen  true, 

Be  such  unto  my  son  I 

*<  I  bequeath  him  to  your  love. 

With  this  my  latest  breath. 
As  ye  have  stood  around  my  throne. 

So  stand  by  his  till  death !" 

With  a  ftJtering  lip  he  paused, 
And  scarce  could  be  repressed. 

The  grief  that  struggled  to  escape 

From  each  mailed  chieftain's  breast* 

And  with  deep  and  solemn  oath, 

On  bended  knees  they  swore. 
With  loyal  zeal  to  serve  his  son 

As  they'd  served  the  sire  before. 

At  their  words  a  flush  of  Joy, 
Dyed  wiih  faint  hue  the  cheek 

Which  death  had  paled— and  once  again 
King  Robert  strove  to  speak. 

When,  as  hushed  by  sudden  spell 

Each  labouring  bosom  grew. 
And  every  eye  its  watery  glance. 

On  the  dying  mnnorch  threw. 
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For  hii  tight  was  fidllng  ftst, 
And  feebler  waxed  his  fVame, 

Yet  he  called  with  earnest  Up  and  word. 
On  brave  Lord  Douglas'  name. 

Prompt  to  perform  his  bidding, 

The  good  knight  for^vard  sprang, 

And  with  loud  clang,  as  down  he  knelt, 
His  iron  harness  rang. 

There  was  music  in  that  sound, 

Sweet  to  the  hero's  ear; 
And  witli  a  kindling  look  he  feigned 

To  poise  again  the  spear. 

But  liis  arm  sank  powerless  down, 
Its  day  of  strength  was  o'er : 

Alas,  that  Scotland's  champion  bold 
May  wield  her  sword  no  more ! 


'*  And  say  to  all  who  greet  ye, 
That  to  Oar  Saviour's  tomb. 

Ye  bear  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce, 
To  leave  it  there  till  doom ; 

**  That  his  body  might  not  lie 
Within  that  haUowed  space, 

But  his  soul  could  know  no  joy,  nor  rest, 
'Till  there  his  heart  had  place. 

**  Swear  that  thou  wUt  obey  me  ;— 

So,  then  I  die  content. 
Since  the  goodliest  knight  in  all  the  land 

Fulfils  ^y  Ust  intent." 

Then  spent  with  pain  and  weakness. 
The  royal  Bruce  sank  down. 

And  death-damps  glittered  on  the  brow 
Where  once  had  shone  a  crown. 


*  List  to  me,  gallant  Douglas  I" 
Then  spake  the  dying  king : 

"  For  in  my  breast  one  cankering  thought 
Wakes  with  a  serpent's  sting. 


And  the  latest  sight  he  saw. 

Were  stem  eyes  running  o'er : 

And  the  latest  sound  that  reached  his  i 
The  oath  Lord  Douglas  swore. 


"  Thou  know'st  what  foes  Fve  conquered* 
How  toiled,  my  realm  to  guard. 

For  thou  hast  been  in  arras  my  friendf 
In  peace  my  love  hast  shared. 


And  with  true  fitith  to  the  death. 

That  oath  the  brave  knight  kept  ;- 

Encased  in  gold  the  sacred  heart 
Of  him  the  kingdom  wept. 


"  And  a  vow  thou  wot'st  I  vowed, 
That  when  ray  wars  were  done, 

I'd  rest  not  in  inglorious  ease 

'Till  Our  Saviour's  tomb  was  won  ;— < 

'"TiU  the  Infidel  had  bowed 

Beneath  my  conquering  blade. 

And  the  banner  of  the  holy  cross 
Wared,  where  Our  Lord  was  laid. 

**  But  my  sands  are  running  low. 

And  ere  tomorrow's  sun, 
I  shall  lie  stark  upon  my  bier. 

This  good  work  left  undone. 

'*Then  brave  and  valiant  Douglas, 

I  claim  thy  plighted  word. 
To  do  my  will,  when'by  earth,  no  mor» 

This  mortal  breast  is  stirred : 


And  forth  with  a  gallant  train. 

And  noble  armament. 
Sweeping  the  seas  for  Syria's  shore. 

With  the  precious  relic  went. 

But  by  adverse  winds  assailed. 
He  steered  his  course  In  vain 

For  the  Holy  Land ;  his  fleet  was  driven 
To  the  far  coast  of  Spain. 

There,  with  the  good  Alphonso, 

Grenada's  king  made  war ; 
And  the  crescent  'gainst  the  cross  upheld, 

Indignant  Douglas  saw. 

At  that  sight  his  bosom  burned. 
And  where  the  hosts  engage. 

Ho  led  his  brave  chivalric  band, 
A  fiercer  fight  to  wage. 


**  When  at  life's  turbid  fountain, 

The  golden  bowl  is  broke. 
And  the  silver  cord  that  bound  it  there 

la  loosed  by  death's  swift  stroke — 

*  Then  by  thy  stainless  knighthood, 

By  thy  unsullied  name, 
Do  thou  this  service  for  thy  king. 

The  last  which  he  will  claim. 

**  Ere  in  earth  my  oorse  be  laid , 

Pluck  forth  my  silent  heart, 
And  with  odorous  myrrh  and  spl^  embahq 

This  perishable  part. 

"  And  then  with  a  goodly  train. 

Equipped  for  war  or  peace, 
Hi  forth,  and  bear  the  relic  safe 

Beyond  the  rolling  seas. 


Full  gaily  streamed  their  pennons. 

And  loud  their  war-cry  rung, 
And  the  banner  of  the  sacred  cross 

Its  folds  on  the  free  air  flung. 

Foremost  rode  gallant  Douglas, 

And  flaming  in  the  sun. 
Shone  the  good  sword  that  many  a  field 

Of  victory  had  won. 

And  upon  its  trenchant  blade. 

Two  guardian  hands  enfold. 
The  emblem  of  the  Bmce's  heart. 

In  btaaonry  of  gold. 

Like  his  own  mountsJn  torrent, 

On  the  Infidel  he  fell. 
And  the  stroke  that  clove  both  helm  and  casque, 

Pealed  many  a  pagan's  knell. 
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But  the  Ude  of  batUc  turned. 

When  from  cave  and  glen  there  poured, 
To  aid  the  unbelieTing  foe, 

A  wild  barbarian  horde. 


But  the  heart  of  royal  Bruce, 
In  Melrose  Abbey  dini, 

Was  laid  to  rest  by  holy  Iiands, 
With  solemn  mass  and  hymn. 


^or  before  their  fierce  array 

Spain's  Christian  warriors  quailed, 

But  Dougtes  bowed  not  to  their  might, 
Nor  plume,  nor  standatd  rafled. 

With  the  lion-heart  of  Bruce 

Beposing  on  his  breast, 
*Twere  shame  before  a  pagan  foe« 

To  bow  his  lofty  crest. 

And  on  he  rushed  undaunted, 
O'er  piles  of  prostrate  slain  : 

Though  roand  him  winged  arrows  flewj 
Thick  as  the  autumn  rain. 

But  valour  nought  availed  him 
Agahist  that  ootintless  host. 

And  earnest  voices  bade  him  turn, 
Ere  life  and  hope  were  lost. 

But  "  A  DouoLAS  !"  was  the  cry 

Which  answered  to  their  prayer, 
As  he  raised  aloft  his  shining  sword, 
And  waved  its  blade  in  air. 

Th0n  unclasped  he  from  his  neck 

The  chain  of  linked  ^old. 
Whereby  the  casket  hung,  which  held 

The  heart  of  Bruce  the  bold. 

And  in  his  stirrups  rising, 

He  threw  the  relic  far— 
**  Now,  peas  thee  onward,  noble  heart, 
^        As  was  thy  wont  in  war  ; 

**  Pass  on  r  he  cried-^'  pass  onward. 

For  fkr  as  thou  shalt  hie, 
The  Douglas,  thou  all  else  forsake, 

Will  follow  thee  or  die  !" 

Then  his  armed  heel  he  struck 
Deep  in  his  courser's  flank. 

And  like  a  bolt  from  heaven  he  plunged 
In  the  foeman's  thickest  rank. 

For  an  instant  back  they  reeled 

Astounded  and  dismayed ; 
But  round  them  turbaned  heads  fell  fast,- 

Why  should  their  wrath  be  stayed  ? 

Then  a  thousand  leaping  blades 

Struck  at  that  noble  life  *, 
Alas  T  for  Douglas,  brave  and  true, 

He  sank  amid  the  strife  I 

And  kis  honoured  corse,  when  found. 
Held  £ut  with  one  cold  hand. 

The  casket  to  his  breast— and  one 
Still  grasped  tlie  battle-brand. 

And  to  the  land  they  bore  him, 
Whose  boast  he  was,  and  pride, 

And  there  where  slept  his  valiant  race. 
He  Dkouldercd  by  their  side. 


MORNING   ON  THE  COAST^OF  CARA- 
MANIA.* 

BT  DR.   nASKINS. 

Ho !  what  a  lovely  scene  !^the  blue  w.ives  break 
Along  the  winding  shore  where  sprbgU  young  flowrets 

wake ; 
How  Verdantly  above  the  azure  tide 
Yon  sylvan  shore  o'erhatigs  the  waters  wide; 
While  birds  of  daxzling  plumage  *motig  the  trees 
Pour  their  sweet  songs  upon  the  morning  breeze. 
How  soft  the  swell  of  incense.breathing  ocean. 
Where  white- winged  barks  rise  fhll  with  life-like  motion 
While  busy  boats  with  glitterltig  streamers  gay. 
And  crews  of  many -coloured  garb  hold  on  their  way, 
Sporting  like  sea-birds  'mid  the  sparkling  spray. 

;  Turbans  and  caftans,  yeUow,  red,  and  green, 

;  Intensely  bright  beneath  the  sun  are  seen ; 
So  warm,  so  rich,  so  radiant  to  the  eye, 

!  As  tho*  the  rainbow  shed  those  colours  from  on  high. 

\  See,  with  what  graceful  course,  yon  sliiv'ring  sail 

\  Sweeps  round,  and  broadens  to  the  fresh'ning  gale. 
The  tall  polacca,  with  its  snow-white  wings 

\  Like  a  proud  swan  with  atry  motion  springs; 
And  rules  the  waters  with  so  gentle  sway, 

I  The  waves  aH  smile,  and  on  their  breast  gladly  her  form 
convey. 
In  terrac'd^tiers,  rank  upon  rank  above, 
Houses  flat-roof  d  o'erhang  yon  tufted  grove  ; 

!  Where  Mosques  their  slender  mimirets  display, 
With  domes  that  glitter  in  the  morning  ray  ;— 
The  Lycian  lulls  are  gilt  with  gold  of  day,— 

I  All  gloriously  the  skies  unfold  their  blue 

I  And  paradisal  plain,  of  heavenliest  hue ; 
In  many  clouds  the  circling  mists  ascend, 

I  The  silvery  streamlets  from  the  raountaihs  tend ; 
AVhUe  f^om  the  brow  of  yon  o'erhangiug  height 
The  foamy  torrent  falls  in  masses  white. 

I  How  fresh  the  hour !— 'tis  as  the  dawn  of  Heav'n ! 

I  Surely  its  balm  was  asaToretaste  giv'n, 

;  Of  that  bright,  beauteous,  everlasting  mom 
That  dawns  upon'tlie  soul  to  nobler  life  new-born. 
Frankford,  C.  W. 


THE  EVENING  STAR* 

Why  ask  me,  fkir  and  gentle  maid, 
Friend  to  my  soul  and  song. 

Who  chief  in  elegance  arrayed, 
Adorns  tho  festive  throng  ? 

When  Venus  dwelling  in  the  sky 

Amid  the  starry  choir. 
Turns  on  the  rapt  uplifted  eye 
Her  peacefhl  orb  of  flref 

And  looks  down  from  her  vaulted  brow 

A  queen  above  the  rest. 
How  canst. thoti  fidl  untaught  to  know 

The  loveliest,  brightest,  best  ? 

•The  Ancient  Lycia. 
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94  THE  MANIAC. 


THE    MANIAC.  j  conveyed  by  a  trusty  domestic  to  her  father*s 

\  mansion.     Sir  Henry  was  a  loyalist;  but  the 

A  TBUB  STORY.  I  ,.    .  •        ,    ,  . 

)  omcer  s  desperate  condition  excited  his  compas- 
AVhen  I  was  a  young  boy,  I  had  delicate  health,  \  ^^^^^  ^^d  his  many  wounds  spoke  a  language  a 
and  was  somewhat  of  a  pensive  and  contempla-  brave  man  could  not  misunderstand.  Sir  Henry's 
tive  turn  of  mind ;  it  was  my  delight  in  the  long  j  daughter  with  many  tears  pleaded  for  him,  and 
summer  evenings,  to  ^lip  away  from  my  noisy  pronounced  that  he  should  be  carefully  and  se- 
and  more  robust  companions,  that  I  might  walk  ^^,^^^,  attended.  And  weU  she  kept  that  pro- 
in  the  shade  of  a  venerable  wood,  my  favourite  ^j^^^  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^p^^  j^j^  (her  mother  being 
haunt,  and  listen  to  the  cawing  of  the  old  rooks,  long  dead)  for  many  weeks,  and  anxiously  watched 
which  seemed  as  fond  of  this  retreat  as  I  was.  |  f^^^  ^jj^  fj^gj  opening  of  eyes,  that,  languid  as  be 
One  evening  I  sat  later  than  usual,  though  the  ]  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  brightly  and  gratefuUy  upon  his 
distant  sound  of  the  cathedral  clock  had  more  j  young  nurse. 

than  once  warned  me  to  my  home.  There  was  a  |  you  may  fancy  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  as 
stillness  in  all  nature  that  I  was  unwilling  to  |  ^^  gj^^j^  recovered,  all  the  moments  that  were 
disturb  by  the  least  motion.  From  this  revery  >  ^p^^t  in  reading,  and  low-voiced  singing,  and 
I  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  tall  j  ^^^^^^  playing  on  the  lute,  and  how  many  fresh 
slender  female  who  was  standing  by  me,  looking  flowers  were  brought  to  one  whose  wounded  limbs 
sorrowfuUy  and  steadily  in  my  face;  she  was  ^,,^^^^  ^ot  bear  him  to  gather  them  for  himself, 
dressed  in  white,  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  fashion  ^^d  jjo^  cahnly  the  days  glided  on  in  the  blessed- 
that  I  had  never  seen  before ;  her  garments  were  ngg,  ^f  returning  health,  and  in  that  sweet  silence 
unusually  long  and  flowing,  and  rustled  as  she  \  go  carefully  enjoined  him.  I  will  pass  by  this,  to 
glided  through  the  low  shrubs  near  me,  as  if  |  speak  of  obe  day,  which,  brighter  and  pleasanter 
they  were  made  of  the  richest  silk.  Uy  heart  ,  than  others,  did  not  seem  more  bright  or  more 
beat  as  if  I  was  dying ;  and  I  know  not  that  I  j  jovely  than  the  looks  of  the  young  maiden,  as  she 
could  have  stirred  from  the  spot ;  but  she  seemed  |  g^ily  spoke  of  "  a  little  festival  which  (though  it 
so  verj-  mild  and  beautiful,  I  did  not  attempt  it.  ;  ^ust  bear  an  unworthier  name)  she  meant  really 
Her  pale  brown  hair  was  braided  round  her  head,  |  ^  ^y^  ^^  honour  of  her  guest's  recovery;"— 
but  there  were  some  locks  that  strayed  upon  her  |  «  ^^^  it  is  time,  lady,"  said  he,  "  for  that  guest 
neck;  and  altogether  she  looked  like  a  lovely  5  go  tendered  and  so  honoured,  to  tell  you  his  whole 
"  cUm^^my  eyes  forcibly  with  ray  $  story,  and  speak  to  you  of  one  who  will  help  him 
^^^  again  she  had  vanished.  |  ^  thank  you :  may  I  ask  you,  fair  lady,  to  write 
ay  why  I  did  not  on  my  re-  \  ^  little  billet  for  me,  which,  even  in  these  times  of 
outlful  appearance,  nor  why,  {  danger,  I  may  find  some  means  to  forward  ?" 
stture  of  hope  and  fear,  I  went  \  To  his  mother  no  doubt,  she  thought,  as  \rith 
.  tho  same  spot,  that  I  might  ;  light  steps  and  a  lighter  heart,  she  seated  herself 
see  her.  SW;  always  came,  and  often  in  the  storm  ^  by  his  couch,  and  smilingly  bade  him  dictate  5 
and  plashing  rain,  that  never  seemed  to  touch  or  <  but,  when  he  said,  "  My  dear  wife,"  and  lifted  up 
to  annoy  her,  and  looked  sweetly  at  me,  and  si-  |  iiis  eyes  to  be  asked  for  more,  he  saw  before  hira 
lently  passed  on ;  and  though  she  was  so  near  to  <  a  pale  sUtue,  that  gave  him  one  look  of  utter 
me  that  once  the  M-ind  lifted  those  light  straying  \  despair,  and  fell,  for  he  had  no  power  to  help  her, 
locks,  and  I  felt  them  against  my  cheek,  yet  I  heavily  at  his  feet.  Those  eyes  never  truly  re- 
never  could  move  or  speak  to  her.  I  fell  ill ;  j  fleeted  the  pure  soul  again,  or  answered  by  an- 
and  when  I  recovered,  my  mother  closely  qucs-  \  swering  looks  the  fond  enquiries  of  her  poor  old 
tioned  me  of  the  tall  lady,  of  whom,  in  the  height  |  father.  She  lived  to  be  as  I  saw  her,  sweet  and 
of  my  fever,  I  had  so  oft^en  spoken.  <  gentle,  and  delicate  always ;  but  reason  returned 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  weight  was  taken  from  |  no  more.     She  visited  till  the  day  of  her  death 
ray  boyish  spirits,  when  I  learnt  this  was  no  ap-  <  the  spot  where  she  first  saw  that  young  soldier, 
parition,  but  a  most  lovely  woman ;  not  young,  >  and  dressed  herself  in  the  very  clothes  that  he 
though  she  had  kept  her  young  looks ;  for  the  i  said  so  well  became  her. 
grief  which  had  brol^en  her  heart  seemed  to  have  J 
spared  her  beauty.  I 

When  the  rebel  troops  were  retreating  after  I  GALVANISM, 

their  total  defeat,  in  that  very  wood  I  was  so  fond  Fifty-two  years  ago,  an  Italian  priest,  Gali-oni, 
of,  a  young  officer,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  preparing  some  frogs  for  his  frugal  meal,  observed, 
the  anguish  of  his  woands,  sunk  from  his  horse,  j  as  doubtless  many  thousands  had  observed  before, 
and  laid  himself  down  to  die.  He  was  found  >  that  the  muscles  of  the  animals  quivered  as  the 
there  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henrj'  R ,  and  \  nerves  connected  with  them  happened  to  be  touch- 
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ed  bj  a  metallic  substance.  He  lived  in  an  age 
of  diemical  and  electrical  discoverjr,  and  he  traced 
by  successive  experiments  the  principle  of  a  phe- 
nomenon, for  which,  simple  and  indifferent  as  it 
seemed,  he  could  not  account  by  any  law  of  na- 
ture. The  investigation  led  to  the  development 
of  that  amaxing  power,  which,  from  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  is  called  galvanic  electricity — a 
power  whi«h,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
analysed  substances,  though  simple,  into  previous* 
ly  unknown  metals;  which  within  fifty  years  has 
supplied  telegraphs  in  some  places,  superseded 
steam  in  more  numerous  instances :  superseded 
the  printer's,  engraver's,  and  sculptor's  labour ; 
which  (the  least  honourable  of  its  triumphs)  ena- 
bles the  engineer  at  a  safe  distance — a  distance 
of  miles  if  necessary— to  spring  mines,  or  ena- 
bles him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Horfal  George,  to 
violate  the  peace  of  the  great  deep  with  tremen- 
dous explosions,  himself  remaining  all  the  while 
in  perfect  security. 

The  last  of  the  achievements  of  this  mighty 
power  is  so  wonderful,  that,  although  a  little  be- 
yond our  present  purpose,  we  cannot  forego  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it  for  the  gratification 
of  our  fair  readers.  It  is  electrotype  painting, 
A  drawing  is  made — no  matter  how  simple — no 
matter  how  complicated:  the  task  of  copying  and 
perpetuating  it  is  the  same  to  the  marvellous  agent 
employed;  and  from  this  drawing  alone,  without 
any  recourse  to  etching  ground  or  burin,  a  perfect 
copperplate  is  obtained  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  shillings — a  copperplate,  if  we  may  so 
say,  copied  by  the  hand  of  nature,  certainly  by  a 
natural  operation,  and  therefore  more  exquisitely 
faithful  to  the  original  than  the  most  accomplish- 
ed artist  could  execute. 


corporation  of  Armenian  merchantk  to  be  stun- 
moned  to  appear  immediately  before  him,  requir- 
ing at  the  same  time,  under  the  most  severe  pen- 
alties, that  each  of  them  should  have  the  tail  of 
a  fox  sewed  to  the  button  of  his  r^be,  as  a  mark 
of  disgrace  for  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
they  traded.  There  was  soon  a  crowd  of  buyers 
at  the  shop  of  the  dealer  in  furs,  who  sold  all 
his  furs  very  dear,  and  who  would  not  give  ono 
to  the  man  who  had  cheated  him  'under  an  exor- 
bitant price. 


TURKISH  JUSTICE, 
At  Antioch,  in  1767,  the  pasha  of  the  Province 
was  walking  alone  in  the  bazaar,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  incognito:  he  observed  a  dealer  in 
furs  who  appeared  sorrowful,  and  whose  stock  in 
trade  consisted  only  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
foxes'  tails.  *  What  is  the  cause  of  your  sorrow  ?' 
asked  the  pasha.  *Alas,  master,'  replied  the 
dealer,  •  you  see  your  servant  cruelly  cheated  by 
an  Armenian,  who  has  sold  mo  these  foxes'  tails 
very  dear,  assuring  me  that  I  should  have  a  very 
advantageous  market  for  them.  But  I  have  been 
three  months  without  selling  one,  and  I  am  now 
mined.'  *  By  the  beard  of  the  sul  tan,  my  master,  * 
replied  the  pasha,  **  I  will  cause  thee  to  sell  them 
at  a  high  price,  if  thou  dost  as  I  command  thee. 
Thou  shalt  not  sell  a  single  tail  for  less  than  300 
piastres,  and  in  a  few  days  thou  shalt  not  have 
one  left,'    Next  day  the  pasha  ordered  the  whole 


A  REPAST  IN  A  TURKISH  HAREM. 

TiiB  evening  repast  is  generally  taken  in  the 
harem.  The  mves  serve  their  sidi  (master)  with 
a  refinement  of  cares  and  attentions  which  would 
be  considered  base  and  servile  in  the  West,  they 
are  so  contrary  to  our  manners.  The  Orientals, 
who  oat  with  tlieir  fingers,  always  wash  their 
hands  before  and  after  the  meals;  among  the  rich, 
three  slaves  bring  the  water-basin  and  the  towels. 
It  is  the  wives  who  perform  this  duty  in  the 
harem ;  one  of  them  arrives  first  with  a  richly 
embroidered  napkin,  which  she  holds  closely 
folded  in  her  hands,  and  then,  bending  down  with 
her  knee  on  the  ground,  she  throws  it  unfolded 
on  the  knees  of  the  master.  Another  carries  the 
water-basin  and  the  vase  to  receive  the  water; 
kneels  before  him,  holding  the  basin  within  his 
reach,  and  pours  the  water,  a  di|Q|^t^a  time,  on 
his  hands.  A  third  afterwards^Bl^jAs  him  a 
new  napkin  to  dry  himself,  and  ^htepRs  sprin- 
kles rose-water  on  his  beard.  The  sRIItSr  sits 
alone,  or  with  one  or  two  of  his  wMfc  whom  ho 
chooses  to  invite,  whilst  the  others  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  divert  and  amuse  him,  by  singing 
or  playing  on  some  instruments.  The  Mussul- 
man ladies  of  a  certain  rank  disdain  to  dance, 
and  leave  that  exercise,  which  they  consider  ig- 
noble, to  the  almeasj  who  make  a  trade  of  it 


A  MOST  amusing  attempt  to  depreciate  a  rival, 
arising  from  a  rankling  jealousy — that  of  the 
pocket — ^is  reconled  of  Richardson  the  itinerant 
showman,  when,  at  one  of  the  great  northern  fairs,  ' 
he  beheld  crowds  of  people  hurrying  to  an  oppo- 
sition booth  to  see  a  white-bearded  patriarch, 
who  was  asserted  to  be  a  hundred  and  eight  years 
old.  **  Here's  a  precious  humbug  !**  exclaimed 
the  indignant  Thespian.  **  Here's  a  fuss  to  see  a 
fellow  only  a  hundred  and  eight  years  old!  Why, 
if  my  great  grandfather  had  lived  till  now,  he 
would  have  been  a  hundred  and  thirty-soTen!** 
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HISTOIKB  DC  CANADA,  SOUS  LA  l>OUINATION 
FOANQAISE — PAK  IC  BIBAUO. 

The  6  rat  Yolume  of  this  History  has  been  some 
time  before  as.  A  perasal  of  it  has  confirmed 
the  anticipation  we  expressed  regarding  it  Mr. 
Bibaud  has  brought  to  his  task  a  most  commen- 
dable zeal,  and  untiring  industry.  He  has  care- 
fully studied  the  various  memoirs  and  documents 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  world,  connect- 
ed with  Canadian  history,  and  sifted  with  a  judi- 
cious hand  the  doubtful  and  untrue  from  the  au- 
thentic. The  result  of  his  labours  is  a  book  that 
may  be  almost  implicitly  relied  upon  by  the  stu- 
dent of  our  colonial  annals.  Beginning  with  the 
voyages  of  Cartier,  and  closing  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  power  of  France  in  the  Province,  he 
has  passed  over  no  event  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  be  acquainted  with,  and  he  has  so  condensed 
the  whole  that  it  fs  contained  in  one  neat  and  con- 
venient volume  of  about  four  hundred  pages.  It 
is  a  book  which  every  Canadian  should  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with,  as  fuinishing  a  most  val- 
uable record  of  the  early  struggles  through  which 
his  country  passed,  and  its  gradual  progress  from 
a  mere  wilderness  to  a  populous  and  important 
country.  The  second  volume  will  begin  with  the 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  England,  and 
will  be  continued  almost  to  the  present  time.  We 
would  voyr'  4kcerely  .recommend  every  reader 
'.yffho  is  f^^lian^ih  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  |*  possess  himself  of  a  copy,  and  care- 
fully to  f^iM  it. 

THB  CANADIAN  AaflIG0LTUIIAL   JOUBKAL. 

The  first  number  of  a  monthly  periodical  with 
the  above  title,  has  just  been  published,  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Mr.  Wm.  Evans,  a  gen- 
tleman honourably  known  for  his  zealous  and 
persevering  efforts  to  induce  the  adoption  of  a 
better  system  of  husbandry  in  Canada,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  to  ad^'ance  the  general 
welfinre  of  the  Province. 

In  all  countries,  the  subject  of  Agriculture  is 
an  important  one — in  Canada  it  is  beyond  aU 
comparison  the  most  important^  It  is  the  only 
source  from  which  the  country  can  be  expected 
to  increase  in  wealth — ev^y  thing  else  being  se- 
condary to,  or  dependent  upon  it  It  is  therefore 
with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  welcome  a 
periodieal  which  may  be  so  extoasirely  usefbl  in 
rendering  moro  effective  and  profitable  this  branch 
of  our  natiouai  industry. 
^     Tht)   numbiir  before  us,  oontauung    sixteen 


large  octavo  pages,  is  full  of  informatioD,  scarcely 
a  line  of  which  might  not  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  any  Canadian  farmer,  whatever  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  his  calling  may  be ; 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  what  we  eiindidly  be- 
lieve, that  any  agriculturist,  who  carefully  reads 
the  years'  numbers,  and  applies  the  hints  he  will 
find  in  them,  as  far  as  his  means  permit,  to  prac- 
tical uses,  will  derive  more  advantage  in  one  sea- 
son than  win  pay  the  subscription  of  five  shillings, 
for  a  dozen  years. 

TBB  MOKTBRAL  IfEDICAL  OAZBTTB. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  periodical  fiterature 
in  making  known  the  discoveries  and  imprare- 
ments  of  the  age,  several  professional  gentlemen 
have  determined  upon  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
journal,  the  object  of  which  is  to  fUmish  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  progress  of  Medical  Science. 
The  journal  will  be  published  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  and  will  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  discussion  of  useftil  subjects.  It  will  be  a 
most  valuable  publication,  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  extensively  patronized  by  the  profession 
whose  interests  it  is  particularly  designed  to 
serve. 


We  are  under  the  necessity  of  announcing  to 
friends  and  correspondents  generally,  that  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  future,  that  all  letters  intended 
for  the  Garland  should  be  prepaid,  unless  they 
contain  remittances,  when,  although  we  should 
prefer  receiring  them  free,  we  will  not  particu- 
larly regret  the  necessity  of  paying  for  them. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  decline  taking  from  the 
Post  Office  all  unpaid  letters,  the  expense  of  a 
very  extensive  correspondence  being  too  great 
for  the  Garland  to  bear.  We  trust  that  this  will 
not  be  deemed  at  all  unreasonable,  as  the  expense 
of  a  single  letter  is  to  the  sender  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  but  the  postage  upon  the  num- 
ber we  receive  during  a  year  would  amount  to  a 
ver^'  serious  item  in  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion, which  requires  the  strictest  economy  in  the 
management)  to  enable  us  to  produce  a  work  cre- 
ditable to  the  Proi(inoe»  and  worth  its  subscrip- 
tion price. 

If  at  any  time,  tihrough-  neglect  or  mistake  of 
ours,  it  is  noc^ssBry  to  incur  the  expense  of  post- 
age, the  amount  paid  w4tt  be  pkieed  to  the  credit 
of  the  sender. 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  unpaid  Agents  to 
incur  any  expense  in  writing  to  us  on  the  business 
of  tike  Gabuckd,  and  when  they  have  occasion  to 
wiite,  without  prepaying  we  will  thas^  them  to 
pl«ce  their  initials  on  the  outside. 
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OHA.PTEB    III. 


AwATl  Awayl  thoa  gaOaikt  gr^  I 

On,  on  «ad  do  thy  b«st  I 
Or  the  imps  of  the  Uw,  at  boimy  Brougham  Ha' 

Will  hare  frightened  the  Birds  from  their  nest. 

Old 


In  tlie  midst  of  a  clump  of  old  sjcamores,  near  the 
end  of  the  long  narrow  bridge  across  a  nameless 
rivulet  in  a  long  straggling  yiUage,  if  so  small  a 
hamlet  may  be  so  designated,  between  the  road 
leading  down  the  Fell-side  into  Orton  and  the  little 
old  low  church,  or  rather  chapel  of  ease,  surround- 
ed by  its  numberless  headstones  with  their  homely 
rhymes,  mementos  sacred,  though  uncouth  ones,  of  i 
the  affectionate  regard  of  the  living  for  the  dead, 
stands,  or  rather  stood,  for  it  has  long  since  fallen 
into  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  sraaU  stone  cottage  with  a 
thatched  roof^  a  low  narrow  door,  and  a  small 
casemented  window,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
heavy  stone  mullion,  with  its  tiny  diamond  shaped 
panes,  dimmed  with  dirt,  and  green  with  age; 
except  where  they  were  broken  and  stuffed  .with 
old  rags,  to  ward  off  the  blasts  of  the  cold  helm- 
wind.  The  inmates  of  this  smaU  cottage  con- 
sisted, at  the  period  to  which  our  tale  relates,  of  an 
elderly  couple  and  their  son,  and  daughter-in-law 
his  wife,  and  two  or  three  rugged  urchins  of  boys. 
As  to  their  occupation — they  bad  none,  at  least 


ment  plainly  evinced  that  its  inmates  were  no  bet- 
ter than  they  should  be.  Close  to  the  comer  of 
the  gable  end  of  this  cottage  was  a  gate  across  the 
road,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  obstruction  at 
the  present  day  in  the  bye-roads  in  England,  and 
on  a  fine  sunny  morning  in  Juno,  on  the  clatter 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  being  heard  upon  the  hard 
pavement. on  the  bridge,  one  of  the  little  urchins 
in  the  cottage  I  have  mentioned,  ran  to  the  gate, 
which  he  held  open  with  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  he  held  up  his  ragged  cap,  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  a  few  ha'penoe,  but  was  delighted  to  find 
that  the  passing  stranger,  without  slackening  the 
quick  pace  at  which  he  rode,  had  thrown  into  it 
a  white  silver  coin,  when  instead  of  thanking  him 
for  so  bountiful  a  largess,  he  exclaimed : 

"Ride,  ridel  orye'll  be  ow'r  latej  there  are 
men  before  ye  I" 

When  master  Harry,  for  I  need  hardly  say  who 
was  the  stranger,  drew  a  tighter  rein  in  order  to 
obtain  fxurther  information  from  his  mysterious 
monitor,  who  evidently  knew  both  him  and  the 


none  that  was  ostensible;  two  or  three  fowling  <  object  of  his  j  on  uiey;  but  the  urchin  had  delivered 


pieces  of  different  descriptions,  one  that  unscrew 
ea  near  the  breech,  and  which  could  be  made  to 
assume  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  walking 
stick ;  another  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces  in 
lengths  short  enough  to  be  concealed  in  the  am- 
ple pockets  which  prevailed  at  that  remote  period; 
these,  together  with  some  suspicious  looking  dogs 
of  a  mongrel  breed,  between  the  greyhound  and 
the  pointer,  excited  in  the  mind,  even  of  the  most 
casual  observer,  more  than  a  suspicion  that 'they 
belonged  to  poachers  and  deer-stalkers }  and  the 
tout  entemble  of  this  rude  and  miserable  establish- 


I  the  message  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  waa 
J  gone. 
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"These  Mitchels,"  he  said  to  himself,  for  ho 
knew  them  weU — too  veU,  as  did  every  gentleman 
within  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  who  was  possessed 
of  parks  and  manors  >  "  these  Mitchels  are  a  vil- 
lainous set  of  wretches,  and  it's  very  absurd  for  me 
to  take  any  notice  of  their  mysterious  warning," 
as  if  deprecating  the  increased  rapidity  with  which 
he  was  pursuing  hi&  Journey  inconsequence  of  it 
"  There  way,  however,  be  some  truth  in  it,  for 
they  know  evt>ry  Ihijjg,"  lie  ngaiu  rt-ilectc-d  as  he 
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was  about  to  slacken  his  pace,  despite  the  admo- 
ziitioD.  "  Hudson  is  a  deep  and  an  unprincipled 
rillain;  I  wonder  my  father  could  have  employed 
him,"  he  continued  as  if  ruminating  with  himself; 
*'  and  I  will  take  it  as  a  friendly  hint  and  e'en  spur 
on ;  for  I  think  these  vagabonds  would  do  me  a 
fiiendly  turn  after  all,  as  I  always  make  a  point 
of  giving  them  silver  when  I  pass  their  gate,  a 
cheap  method  of  purchasing  their  forbearance  at 
least,  and  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  their  friend- 
ship. On,  on !  therefore,  my  gallant  steed,"  he 
said  aloud,  apostrophising  in  mock  heroics  his 
noble  charger ;  "if  thou  bring  me  safe  to  Forest 
Hall  before  it  pass  into  other  hands,  a  week's  rest 
shall  be  thy  guerdon." 

These  and  such  like  thoughts  were  forgotten 
ere  he  had  advanced  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the 
cottage  of  the  Mitchels,  but  they  were  succeeded 
by  others  which  were  still  stronger  incentives  to 
hasten  on;  the  friend  of  his  childhood  was  in  dis- 
tress— an  orphan  like  himself — the  fond  and  affec- 
tionate playmate  of  his  youth,  one  with  whom  he 
had  often  exchanged  tows  of  eternal  friendship, 
when  neither  knew  what  such  vows  meant;  and 
although  he  had  not  seen  her  for  years,  yet  he 
was  impressed  with  the  idea,  formed  originally  of 
course  in  the  heyday  of  thoughtless  and  inconsi- 
derate youth,  that  she  was  every  thing  as  lovely 
and  amiable,  and  beautiful,  and  good,  and  affec- 
tionate, as  poets  ever  painted  or  enthusiastic  lovers 
ever  dreamt  of.  And  then  again  he  thought  of 
the  many  little  attentions  he  had  received  from 
her  when  playing  together  as  children ;  how  the 
first  violet  and  primrose  of  the  early  spring  had 
evidently  been  esteemed  by  her  only  as  they 
would  give  pleasure  to  him  for  whom  she  had 
gathered  them;  how  gayly  bloomed  in  his  bosom 
the  cowslip  and  bhie-bell  she  placed  there,  which 
htr  sad  thoughts  for  years  and  years — but  this  he 
knew  nothing  of—- had  converted  into  emblems  of 
the  fading  and  transitoriness  of  'Move's  young 
dream." 

With  the  varied  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
affections  of  a  dozen  years — a  long  life  for  youth 
to  look  back  upon — ^he  found  himself  sooner  than 
he  thought  it  could  have  been  possible,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Forest,  which  was  opened  by  a  decent- 
ly dressed  and  good-looking  boy,  the  son  of  the 
porter,  to  whom  he  threw*  a  few  ha'pence,  and 
passed  on  into  the  narrow  avenue  through  the 
thicket  already  mentioned,  leading  to  the  Hall, 
which  was  yet  full  three  miles  off 

Harry  of  course  had  never  been  in  this  roman- 
tic dale  before;  indeed  it  had  been  forbidden 
ground  to  any  of  his  name  and  lineage,  for  seve- 
ral generations;  and  he  had  but  half  divested 
himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  boyhood,  imbibed 
'-^-om  the  distorted  representations  of  the  adherents 


of  his  house,  concerning  the  wild  and  desolate 
mountain  holds  of  that  band  of  robbers  and  mwr- 
derers,  the  Musgraves;  what  was  then  his  amaze- 
ment, on  reaching  the  first  little  rising  ground, 
to  find  himself  in  a  perfect  paradise  of  terrestial 
beauty,  which,  however,  he  could  not  then  stop  to 
contemplate;  but  the  thought  came  o'er  him  like 
a  pleasing  dream,  as  he  slowly  rode  along  the 
little  ridge,  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  lofty 
and  majestic  oaks  which  crowned  its  verdant 
summit:  "Were  Alice  on  her  palfrey  by  my  side, 
ho^  much  more  lovely  would  that  scene  appear!" 
On  the  left  the  sheep  and  cattle  browsing  on  the 
grassy  slope,  or  calmly  ruminating  in  quiet  and 
placid  rest,  sheltered  by  the  thick  foliage  from 
the  noontide  heat,  their  eyes  half  closed,  as  if  the 
soothing  murmur  of  a  tiny  waterfall  hard  by 
were  lulling  them  to  sleep.  On  the  right,  in  the 
far  off  distance  beyond  the  little  lake,  embosomed 
thick  in  woods,  stood  Forest  Hall,  as  he  supposed 
from  the  curling  smoke  which  alone  gave  note  of 
human  habitation  in  that  fairy  land ;  then  there 
was  the  babbling  streamlet  right  before  him, 
winding  its  tortuous  course  along  a  rocky  glade, 
half  hidden  by  the  fringe  of  bushes  on  its  banks, 
while  ever  and  anon  its  crystal  waters  would  ex- 
I  pand  as  if  it  thought  itself  a  river.  "  But  what's 
that !"  he  almost  exclaimed,  as  he  mounted  the 
slope  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivulet,  after  he  had 
forded,  and  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  stretch- 
ed at  full  length  on  a  mossy  knoll,  apparently 
asleep,  under  the  wide  spreading  branches  of  the 
trees  aronnd,  with  his  little  wakeful  watch-dog  at 
his  f^t;  whidi,  by  its  barking  at  master  Harry's 
approach,  awoke  its  master,  who  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  slowly  rose,  when  no  less  a  personage  than 
Billy  Stone  stood,  in  all  his  self-importance,  fully 
pourferayed  before  him, 

"  What  in  the  world  bp3  brought  you  here  ?" 
inquired  master  Harry,  in  undisguised  astonish- 
ment 

But  Bill,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  a  very 
strong  and  morbid  antipathy  to  every  species  of 
direct  interrogation,  and  consequently  answered 
the  master's  question  by  asking,  not  only  ^mother, 
but  half  a  dozen,  as  for  instance: 

"  Do  yon  ken.  Sir,  where  you  are  ?  Do  you 
ken  the  way  to  Forest  Ha*,  round  that  lake,  as 
i  they  cft'  it,  yonder  ?  Do  you  ken  that  Hurley 
\  Hudson  is  there  afore  you?  There !  just  where 
I  you  see  yon  smoke,  for  that's  the  ba',  an'  if  yon 
(  don't  ride  as  hard  as  you  can,  it'll  be  his  yet,  and 

Ithen,  heigh  for  Mittrau  Hudson  o'  Forest  Ha'  !** 
and  then  he  set  up  a  loud  uproarious  laugh,  which 
made  the  forest  ring  again ;  but  suddenly  rccol- 
\  Icctiog  himself,  he  relapoed  into  a  serious  mood, 
I  and  told  the  master  to  "  ride  as  for  dear  life,  or  he 
\  would  be  ower  leat,"  when  Harry  took  the  hint 
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without  another  word,  astonished  though  he  was, 
for  there  was  then  no  time  for  explanation,  and 
pushed  on  at  a  hand  gallop, /«e/tR^,  in  his  anxiety 
to  reach  the  end  of  his  journey,  that  the  nearer 
he  approached,  the  longer  every  specific  distance 
appeared.  The  avenue  is  cleared — a  crowd  of 
people  is  on  the  lawn,  the  tramp  of  his  horse  on 
the  soft  turf  makes  no  noise ;  and  perceiving  a 
heartless  bailiff-looking  man  in  the  attitude  of  an 
auctioneer,  he  hears  him  exclaim — "  Going ! — 
going ! — gone  1" 

And  the  hall,  and  the  forest,  and  the  manor, 
the  home  and  the  pride  and  the  riches  of  a  long 
Hne  of  ancestry,  whose  ghry  had  departed,  was 
knocked  down,  like  a  bale  of  goods  at  a  common 
auctton,  to  the  highest  bidder ;  to  some  chandler 
or  sugar  boiler,  who  are  every  where  treading 
upon  the  skirts  of  their  betters :  such  contemp- 
tuous terms  were,  at  that  instant  of  chagrin  and 
disappointment  at  his  being  a  few  moments  too 
late  for  the  object  of  his  long  journey,  on  master 
Harry *s  tongue;  but  on  perceiving  a  well  dressed 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  bland  benevolent  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  stand  out  from  the  the  crowd 
to  respond  to  the  demand  of  the  sherifTs  officer 
for  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  amount  of 
deposite  money,  he  did  not  give  them  utterance, 
but  throwing  his  loosened  rein  over  the  drooping 
neck  of  his  jaded  horse,  he  left  him  to  roam  at 
liis  pleasure  on  the  lawn,  to  seek  and  to  console 
poor  Alice  Musgrave  in  her  sorrow.    But  ere  he 
reached  the  hall  his  steps  were  arrested  by  a  call 
from  the  bailiff  to  the  departing  crowd  to  return, 
for  the  sale  was  not  over,  as  the  purchaser  would 
not  comply  with  its  conditions,  for  he  had  refused 
to  pay  down  the  deposit  money;  master  Harry 
was  delighted ;  and  as  he  returned,  said  to  him- 
self, "I  may  yet  save  it."    Bat  it 'appeared  on 
further  investigation,  that  the  stranger  had  offered 
the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  instead 
of  the  small  per  centage  demanded  as  security, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  which  the  igno- 
rant and  rude  officer  had  misconstrued  into  a  de- 
mur against  diis  particular  condition,  originating 
in  his  inability  to  advance  the  money,  making 
some  vulgar  remark  in  a  rough  anct  loud  tone  of 
voice  about  people  coming  to  sales  of  gentlemen*s 
estates,  and  pretending  to  bid  when  they  had  not 
the  blunt  to  fork  out  for  one  of  their  pig-sties ; 
but  when  the  stranger  quietly  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  offered  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
money  instead,  his  taunts  were  changed  in  an  in- 
stant to  groveinng  obsequiousness ;  and  master 
Harry  again  in  his  disappointment,  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  hall,  where  he  was  doomed  to  meet 
with  another,  and,  as  he  then  thought  it,  a  much 
greater.    He  had  rung  the  bell  twice  and  waited, 
<what  appeared  to  him  in  his  feverish  anxiety 


and  weariness,  occasioned  by  his  long  journey, 
an  unreasonable  time  before  it  was  answered, 
when  a  servant  he  did  not  know,  and  such  a  ser- 
vant as  he  had  never  seen  before,  opened  the  door, 
and  said  something  which,  in  his  fright  he  did 
not  hear,  but  stepped  back  from  the  door  in  an 
attitude  of  defence  or  defiance,  'twere  hard  to  say 
which,  for  the  servant  was  a  pure  African,  and 
he  had  never  seen  a  negro  before. 

"  Massa  no  in,  Sar,"  the  poor  black  again  re- 
peated, equally  frightened  at  such  an  extraordi- 
nary, and  to  him  unaccountable,  exhibition  of 
fear;  **  but  walk  in,  Sar,*'  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  encouragingly  to  say,  "  and  I  will  tell  him 
that  buccra  wants  to  see  him." 

This  reassured  him  in  some  degree,  although 
it  did  not  unravel  the  mystery  of  so  strange  an 
apparition;  but  he  entered  the  hall  in  compliance 
with  its  civil  invitation,  and  was  ushered  Just  the 
same  as  by  a  common  and  less  unearthly-looking    • 
serving  man,  into  the  4khdrawing  room,  whero 
he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections,  which  had  begun 
to  take  a  very  different  turn  from  what  they  had 
before  assumed,  as  Sambo  shut  the  door  with  a — 
**  Massa  be  here  direcly."    But  this  directly  was 
at  least  a  long  tedious  hour,  which  seemed  length- 
ened out  to  an  age,  and  no  mistress  Alice  ap- 
peared ;  for  as  she  was  tlie  object  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  hall 
untU  his  patience  had  been  more  than  exhausted, 
when  the  latch  of  the  door  was  lifted  he  fully 
expected  to  see  the  fair  misstress  Alice  enter  the 
apartment ;  for  in  his  surprise  and  fright  he  had 
either  not  distinctly  heard  or  had  misunderstood 
what  poor  blacky  had  saijd  about  '*  Massa,"  and 
the  confusion  of  his  ideas,  occasioned  by  the  last 
half  hour's  occurrences,  was  doubly  confounded 
by  the  entrance,  not  of  the  sorrowing  playmate 
of  his  boyhood,  mourning  over  the  ruin  of  her 
house,  and  all  through  his  instrumentality  or  ne- 
gligence—«nd  this  thought,  which  although  it  had 
never  struck  him  before,  was  not  the  less  poig- 
nant now  that  his  efforts  to  counteract  the  revenge- 
ful feelings  of  his  poor  father  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunately frustrated,  all  of  which  he  would  explain 
to  her  satisfaction.    But  instead  of  the  poor,  for- 
saken, disinherited  and  persecuted  orphan  he  had 
risen  from  his  chair  to  clasp  to  his  bosom,  the 
gentlemanly  personage,  to  whom  he  had  seen  the 
property  knocked  down  not  an  hour  before,  made 
his  appearance,  and  with  a  look  and  air  of  cold 
politeness,  mingled  with  something  approaching 
to  contempt,  inquired,  notwithstanding,  in  a  mild 
though  serious  manner,  so  serious  ae  to  merge 
into  sternness,  tQ  what  he  was  indebted,  at  such  a 
diatressing  juncture,  fbr  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
the  young  master  of  Dunfell;  pray  be  seated,  Sir, 
he  continued,  as  Harrj'  rose  to  meet  his  sa'- 
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tion,  although  he  remained  standing  himself. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  extraordinary  servant 
came  in  as  if  to  receive  his  master's  commands, 
to  whom  ho  turned  and  addressed  himself  in 
words  whose  every  syllable  added  gall  to  the 
bitterness  rankling  in  master  Harry's  heart. 

"  Tell  the  young  mistress  that  the  master  of 
Dunfell  has  called  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
happy  consummation  of  all  his  late  father's  plans 
and  wishes." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand. 

Pops. 

At  the  foot  of  the  long  lone  street  which  then 
constituted,  as  it  still  does  to  this  day,  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  ancient  county  town  of  West- 
moreland, and  so  close  4^  that  end  of  the  clois- 
ters, in  front  of  the  church,  nearest  to  the  bridge 
across  the  Eden  as  to  appear  to  have  been  a  part 
of  them,  was  a  small  room  with  one  little  solitary 
square  window,  looking  out  upon  the  church  and 
church-yard,  the  entrance  to  which  was  from  the 
street  by  a  low  door  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
window,  with  wooden  Untel  and  door-posts,  evi- 
dently of  modem  construction,  compared  with 
the  surrounding  and  adjoining  buildings,  which, 
from  their  rude  Gothic  architecture,  and  still 
ruder  sculpture,  could  lay  claim  to  a  very  remote 
antiquity ;  and  just  within  the  door,  forming  a 
sort  of  inner  porch,  was  an  old  oaken  screen, 
with  its  uncouth  but  elaborately  carved  pilas- 
tres  and  groinings,  oddly  enough  filled  in  and 
mixed  up  with  plain  panels,  surrounded  with 
the  plainer  mouldings  of  modem  but  dispropor- 
tioned  architraves,  according  to  the  taste,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  to  the  want  of  it,  of 
some  village  carpenter,  who  had  doubtless  been 
employed  to  convert  it  from  the  holier  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  originally  intended,  to  the 
meaner,  though  useful  office  of  warding  off  from 
the  occupants  of  the  room,  the  cold  blasts  of  the 
helm-wind.    In  one  comer  of  this  room,  more 
immediately  behind  the  screen  I  have  mentioned, 
was  a  square  recess,  encroaching  still  further 
upoo  the  cloister,  the  floor  of  which  was  a  step 
higher  ihsai  the  floor  of  the  ofiice — for  such  was 
now  its  appropriate  designation — and  forming  a 
sort  of  dais,  in  which  was  a  small  oblong  table, 
which  from  its  colour  appeared  to  be  mahogany, 
of  the  lightest  possible  construction,  contrasting 
jDddly  enough  with  th«  heavy  elbow-chair  of  oak, 
at  each  end  of  it,  from  i^hich  indeed  one  might 
faiMiy^  judging  from  the  fofQuitioa  of  its  legs  and 
feet,  being  no  bad  imitatioi^  of  tliose  of  a  dog, 
that  it  wa=:  about  to  run  away — so  q.t  least  thought 


Billy  Stone,  whenever  he  chanced  to  come  into 
the  office  to  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  only  art, 
that  of  angling,  into  money.    And  on  the  day 
before  the  eventful  morning  on  which  our  tale 
opened,  ho  was  at  the  door  with  a  nice  little 
string  of  fresh  caught  tiout,   the  fruits  of  his 
morning's  sport;  but  he  did  not  enter  the  office, 
although  the  door  was  more  than  half  open,  a 
stranger's  voice  in  the  recess  having  arrested  his 
steps  before  he  had  passed  the  screen,  when  he 
stopped  to  listen,  and  to  watch  through  a  crevice 
in  the  thin  partition  that  separated  him  from  the 
speaker — for  a  peering  and  insatiable  curiosity 
was  probably  his  most  striking  characteristic,  sur- 
passed however,  if  possible,  by  the  look  of  a^paost 
idiotic  stolidity  he  always  assumed  when  any  one 
attempted  to  elicit  from  him  such  secrets  as  he 
had  thus  surreptitiously  got  possession  of,  which 
would  have  led  a  casual  observer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  he  had  heard  a  dangerous  or  an 
important  secret  divulged,  he  could  not  have  re- 
membered it ;  but  Spurzheim,  or  Hall,  or  Combe, 
would  have  told  a  difierent  tale,  and  have  addu- 
ced his  bump  of  memory  so  strongly  developed, 
together  with  the  naturally  corresponding  men- 
tal quality,  as  they  would  have  termed  it,  so 
powerfully  manifested,  as  the  very  acme  of  prac- 
tical and  demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  their  dogmas,  for  he  had  indeed  a 
most  accurate  and  extraordinary  memory — so  ex- 
traordinary indeed  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  what  had  been  taken,  in  some  mysterious 
freak  of  nature,  from  his  other  reasoning  facul- 
ties, had  been  all  restored  to  him  again,  without 
attention  to  their  proper  distribution,  and  acci- 
dentally concentrated  in  one — Memory — and 
this  without  the  slightest  connection  with  his 
understanding;  so  that  whatever  he  heard,  he 
could  repeat,  verbatim  et  literatim^  whether  dia- 
logue, speech  or  sermon,  and  whether  he  under- 
stood it  or  not;"^  and  this  the  reader  must  take 
care  to  bear  in  mind,  or  he  will  not  only  subject 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  inferior  to 
the  half  idiot  in  one  particular  at  least,  but  may 
be  led  to  evtertain  serious  doubts  of  the  truth 
and  authenticity  of  my  narrative,  a  circumstance 
I  would  consider  of  far  more  importance — no^^ 
that  I  mean  this  as  a  left-handed  compliment, 
for  poor  Billy  Stone  had  more  sense  than  half 
the  wise-acres  in  his  neighbourhood  gave  him 
credit  for.    His  cunning  did  indeed  wonderfully 
make  up  for  his  want  of  judgment — his  cariosity 

•A  person  very  similar  to  Billy  Stone  in  every  respect, 
more  especially  as  to  tills  particular  qualification,  In  the 
South  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to  the  author,  and  men- 
tioned I  believe,  and  if  so,  immortalised,  by  Sir  Vatter 
Scott  in  one  of  his  works  as  thi  orip^isal  of  one  of  his 
portraits. 
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and  keen  observation  for  his  want  of  knowledge — 
and  his  wonderful  memory,  absurd  and  anoma- 
lous as  it  may,  appear,  for  his  want  of  reflection. 
It  was  merely  and  solely  mechanical — foresight 
and  discretion  he  had  none,  except  where  a  se- 
cret was  concerned,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  he  could  not  appreciate;  all  that  he  cared 
to  know  was,  that  it  w(u  a  secret — ^but  whether 
involving  the  rise  or  ruin  of  an  ancient  house  or 
the  marriage  of  a  shepherd's  daughter,  was  all 
alike  to  him. 

"  So  you're  sure  that  young  Master  Netherby 
doesn't  want  to  buy  the  Ha'?*' 

This  was  addressed  to  Lawyer  Hudson,  as  he 
was  called,  for  it  was  his  office  we  have  been  des- 
cribing, and  the  mention  of  young  Netherby's 
name  would  have  been  sufficient  in  itself  to  have 
excited  Billy  Stone's  curiosity,  if  it  had  required 
any  excitement,  and  as  he  heard  it,  he  certainly 
did  listen  with  grater  eagerness,  and  applied  his 
only  eye — for  he  had  but  one— to  his  little  peep- 
hole, to  ascertain  if  he  really  knew  the  speaker, 
as  the  tone  of  his  voice  led  him  to  suspect. 

"Yes!  yes!"  he  said  to  himself,  "it  is  him! 
and  its  all  right.  There'll  be  no  plotting  and 
planning  and  Scheming  against  master  Harry, 
where  Mr.  Moreland  is  concerned;  but  what  Ha' 
is't  they*re  talking  about,  I  wonder?  But  Til 
hear  anon!"  and  he  soon  did  hear;  and  as  Mr. 
Morehind  rose  to  depart,  Billy  boldly  entered 
with  his  fish,  when  the  cunning  lawyer  started 
as  if  a  viper  had  stung  him;  but,  recovering  his 
composure  ere  he  thought  the  poor  innocent 
fisherman  couIj^  have  noticed  it;  and  turning 
upon  him  a  most  penetrating  glance,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, from  the  stolid  inanity  of  every  feature  of 
his  face,  that  he  had  not  suspected  the  cause ; 
thus  reassured,  he  could  not  refrain  from  some 
slight  expression  of  delight,  as  he  turned  upon 
poor  Billy  with  another  searching  look  ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain,  for  the  daft  lad  never  appeared 
«o  daft  before. 

"Well*  what  are  you  expecting  now, for  these 
bits  o'  minnows?"  he  said,  with  one  of  his  bland- 
est smiles,  as  he  took  the  withe  from  Billy's  hand, 
on  which  half  a  dozen  little  trout,  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  gorgeousness  of  their  spangled  and  un- 
faded  beauty,  were  strung.  **  What  am  I  to  give 
you  for  these?"  turning  them  aside  separately, 
with  a  depreciating  remark  upon  each;  but  on 
Billyh  leaving  it  altogether  to  **  his  honour's  ho- 
nour," he  received  with  a  grateful  heart  and  a 
glistening  eye,  a  small  piece  of  sflver,  at  the  sight 
of  which,  being  so  much  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, he  was  as  much  astonished  in  reality  as  he 
apparently  was  at  the  injunction  with  which  tho 
gift  was  accompanied. 

"There,  there,  Billy!— no  thanks — ^tako  it,  I 


have  no  smaller  change — ^youll  bring  me  bigger 
ones  next  time.  Take  it,  and  don't  tell  every 
body  what  you  hear"  said  the  cuniiiug  lawyer, 
laying  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  sealing  his 
lips,  as  he  thought,  with  a  bribe,  in  case  be  had 
chanced  to  have  accidentally  heard  any  part  of 
the  important  c<mver8ation  in  his  late  interview 
with  Mr.  Moreland;  "but  away  with  them  t^ 
Mrs.  Hudson,"  he  continaed,  pulling  out  his 
watch  to  ascertain  the  hour,  "  or  it  will  be  high 
noon  before  you  get  there,  and  I  have  a  long 
way  to  go  after  dinner." 

"Anan!"  replied  Billy,  with  a  moat  vacant 
and  unmeaning  stare. 

"  Take  them,  I  tell  you,  to  my  house,"  added 
the  lawyer,  with  some  petulance,  but  carefriUy 
avoiding  to  repeat  his  order  in  the  same  terms, 
lest  the  daft  lad  should  enter  a  protest  against 
their  propriety;  "take  them  to  my  house,  smI 
g^ve  them  to  any  one  you  find  there." 

"Aye!  aye!"  quickly  returned  BtUy,  and  off 
he  ran,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  crossed  the 
bridge :  "  Mrs.  Hudson,  indeed !  Fse  daft  enough, 
God  knows,  but  not  so  daft  as  that  comee  to! — 
Burley  Hudson  of  Forest  Ha'!"  and  he  burst 
out  into  a  loud  and  bmsterous  laugh. 

"  Whafs  the  matter  with  thee?"  exclaimed  a 
carter  with  three  loads  of  coals  from  Stainmore, 
stopping  his  teams  as  he  confronted  him  at  the 
moment  of  this  exhibition  of  uproarious  mirth. 
"  I  say,  what's  happened  now — whose  house  is 
burnt?" 

"Oh,  nothing!"  responded  Billy,  with  that 
ready  wit  which  sometimes  so  mysteriously  flash- 
es out  from  such  darkened  intellects,  *  nothing! 
only  I  was^  laughing  at  the  folly  of  yon  lawyer 
down  there  in  the  Cloisters,  who  thinks  he  can 
wade  the  deepest  lumb*  of  the  Eden,  and  keep 
his  head  abune  water." 

"  And  is  that  deeper  than  where  I  have  to 
ford  it  with  my  coals?"  asked  the  teamster  in 
his  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  general  depth 
of  that  majestic  river,  for  his  home  was  some 
twenty  miles  beyond  it. 

The  half  idiot  stared  in  astonishment  at  the 
stupidity  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  although 
conscious  in  some  measure  of  his  own  infirmity, 
was  rather  staggered  about  his  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  when  he  thus  met  with  a  person  en- 
trusted with  bis  master's  horses  and  carts,  so  far 
from  home,  apparandy  more  daft  than  himself; 
and  was  on  the  point  of  shaping  his  reply  in 
terms  of  corresponding  contempt,  when  a  furious 
huUabulloo  was  heard,  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken 
loose,  and  the  boisterous  din  and  the  merry  laugh 
waxed  louder  and  louder  as  it  approached  the 

•  Lumb  (patQU>,  dwp  fttill  water  at  the  fm>t  of  a  cur- 
rent. 
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bridge  where  the  two  strangers,  at  least  to  each 
other,  were  holding  their  quiet  colloquy. 

*'It*s  the  nooning  o'  the  school,"  exclaimed 
Billy,  **  and  I  must  be  off  with  my  fish,  or  I  shall 
not  be  in  time  for  Mrs,  HudnoiCs  dinner  /"  This 
was  literally  said  in  Italics.  But  he  was  too  late. 
The  boys  had  caught  a  sight  of  their  favourite, 
and  **  Billy  Stone*'  was  hiUoaed  by  more  than  a 
dozen  voices;  but  on  he  went,  regardless  of  their 
riotous  mirth,  while  the  poor  teamster  stood  gaz- 
ing with  open  mouth,  in  stupified  astonishment, 
at  the  unwonted  scene  before  him;  but  he  was 
too  far  north,  too  near  the  Scotdsh  border,  not 
to  have  an  eye  always  to  the  main  chance,  and  | 
be  pricked  up  his  ears  as  a  war-horse  would  do 
when  he  scents  the  battle-field,  as  he  he  heard, 
amid  the  conflicting  shouts  of  a  hundred  voices, 
some  boy  calling  out,  "  Who's  lost  a  shilling?— 
I  say,  who's  lost  a  shilling?"  when  the  shrewd 
Fell-sider,  thinking  he  saw  a  chance  of  getting  it. 
exclaimed : 

"  I  have,  my  lad !" 

When  the  wicked  little  rascal  coming  close  up 
to  him,  in  mock  simplicity,  and  apparently  in  art- 
less accents,  said : 

**  Ahl  but  yours  hadn't  a  hole  in  it!" 

"Yea,  it  had!"  eagerly  responded  the  boor 
reaching  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  piecd  of  mo- 
ney he  thoogfat  he  had  so  cunningly  taken  ad  van- 
age  of  the  boy's  ingenuousness  to  prove  his  own. 

'*  But  see,  youi"  said  the  boy,  shewing  him  the 
shilling, "  this  has'nt." 

A  loud  shout  aceoBipanied  with  a  merry  laugh, 
and  something  still  moiie  annoying  to  the  unfor- 
tanate  teamster  was  the  result,  and  he  was  glad 
to  escape,  bruised  and  bespattered  with  mud  as 
he  was,  with  a  whole  skin ;  and  I  doubt  not  he 
will  remember  the  admonition  implied  in  the 
sarcastic  remark  of  his  new  acquaintance  to  his 
dying  day — "  To  claim  a  shilling  not  your  own 
is  as  daft  as  to  pretend  to  wade  the  deepest  lumb 
in  the  Eden,"  and  Billy  laughed  again*  and  the 
boys  laifghed,  and  the  passers-by  laughed,  and 
every  body  laughed,  except  the  poor  teamster, 
who  did  not  laugh. 

CHAPTER  ▼. 

Did  sublanary  lovers  love, 

Whose  soul  is  sense,  cannot  admit 

Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  thiag  which  elemented  it. 

I>ojn«s. 

The  morning  after  these  occurrences,  being  that 
on  which  our  tale  commenced,  brought  Billy 
Stone  to  Hell-Beck,  chaiged  with  some  import- 
ant infbrmaUon,  as  the  reader  has  abeady  been 
told;  but  in  order  to  eluetdata  some  points  which  : 


would  otherwise  appear  dark  and  mysterious,  we 
must  again  advert  to  the  interriew  between  him 
and  the  master;  but  to  render  it  clearly  intelligi- 
ble, it  will  be  necessary,  however,  first  to  enter 
at  some  length  into  a  detail  of  circumstances  to 
which  it  alludes  and  upon  which  indeed  it  was 
grounded. 

To  this  end  it  will  be  remembered  that  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  fatal  lawsuit,  as  it 
might  with  propriety  have  been  called,  both  the 
litigants  died,  as  set  forth  in  a  former  chapter, 
an  event  which  was  generally  supposed  woul^ 
have  put  an  end  to  all  further  proceedings,  the 
more  especially  as  it  began,  at  that  particular 
juncture,  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  two  houses  which  had  lasted  for  ages 
was  about  to  be  settled,  like  that  of  the  roses,  by 
a  matrimonial  compact,  and  there  were  certainly 
strong  grounds  for  such  a  supposition.  The 
young  representatives  of  the  two  families  were 
brought  up  almost  together,  at  their  maternal 
grandfathers',  from  their  infancy;  their  tempers 
and  dispositions  were  congenial,  their  occupations 
and  amusements  were  the  same,  for  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  other  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  whom  they  could  associate,  and  so  they 
grew  up  together  like  brother  and  sister,  and 
their  mutual  regard  and  esteem  was  not  long  in 
being  nurtured  into  deep  and  enduring  affection; 
but  as  for  love,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  every  board- 
ing-school girl,  originating  in  the  basest  selfish- 
ness, and  generally  ending  in  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment; they  knew  nothing  of  it — the  word  was 
never  on  their  lips — such  love  I  mean, as  is  said 
to  be  felt  at  first  sight;  a  flashing  eye,  a  ruby  lip, 
an  auburn  lock,  a  rosy  tint,  pretty  things  enough 
to  talk  about,  but  sadly  at  a  discount  when 
they  come  into  collision  with  the  buffettings  of 
life.  No,  no!  theirs  was  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
not  of  the  passions,  founded  and  established  upon 
what  is  impUed  in  that  cold  word,  esteem,  an  es* 
teem  which  had  grown  with  their  growth  and 
strengthened  with  their  streng^.  They  were 
truly  one  already — one  in  their  ideas — one  in 
their  joys  and  sorrows — one  in  their  thoughts  and 
dreams,  sleeping  or  waking,  when  "  paddling  i' 
the  bum  together  as  when  seas  braidly  rolled 
between" — one  in  spirit — one  in  life,  in  death, 
and  beyond  the  grave.  Love !  a  butterfly's  wing! 
a  poet's  dream  I  a  thing  of  nought !  transferable 
at  will  from  one  object  to  another — they  knew 
nothing  of  it;  and  when  the  order  came  from  one 
at  least  of  their  stem  fathers  for  their  separation, 
they  fell  upon  each  other's  necks  and  wept ;  but 
there  were  no  promises — no  protestations — no 
vows  or  plighted  troth,  either  to  other — their 
hearts  wore  as  firmly  united  as  their  tears  had 
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been  inaeperably  commingled,  and  they  both  of 
them  knew  this  and  felt  it,  although  neither 
could  haTe  described  it,  and  if  the  idea  had  been 
suggested  by  a  looker  on  at  this  parting  scene, 
if  there  could  hare  been  one,  it  would  have  been 
considered  hy  both  as  a  desecration  and  an  out-  < 
rage  upon  insulted  purity. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  is  an  old  man*s  definition 
of  love,  and  if  you  say  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  he  can  only  reply,  neither  did  master 
Harry  Netherby's  father,  for  when  on  his  death- 
bed he  urged  his  son  to  marry  the  heiress  of  ] 
Newby  Hall,  the  preliminaries  of  such  a  connex- 
ion having  been  all  arranged  without  taking  into 
account  the  possibility  of  any  demur  arising  be- 
tween the  parties  most  interested;  but  finding  that 
he  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  his  dying 
request,  he  sent  immediately  for  Burley  Hudson  to 
alter  his  will  in  order  to  disinherit  him,  not  if  he 
did  not  take  the  bride  he  had  selected  for  himt 
but  in  the  event  of  his  marrying  Alice  Musgrave 
— a  union  which,  on  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion and  in  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  he  had  impoliticly  requested  his  dying  and 
only  remaining  parent  to  sanction. 

But  before  this  new  and  insuperable  barrier 
arose  between  them,  some  few  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  young  people  had  thus  parted,  cheered 
and  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  soon  meeting 
again,  however  little  probability  there  might  have 
been  of  such  an  event  ever  taking  place. 

During  this  period,  each  had  been  sent  to  a 
distance  from  their  native  mountains,  he  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  Alice  with  her  aunt  to  London,  to 
finish  their  education;  when  the  most  careful 
precautions  were  lued  to  prevent  either  from 
knowing  where  the  other  was,  lest  by  some  secret 
and  clandestine  correspondence  they  should  keep 
alive  that  feeling  of  affectionate  attachment  to  , 
each  other  which  both  their  parents  had  suspect- 
ed might  have  naturally  been  called  into  exist- 
ence, by  the  long  uninterrupted  intercourse  of 
their  childhood,  which  thus  nurtured  might  ripen 
into  love,  but  which  time  and  distance  would 
otherwise  destroy.  They  littie  knew  the  hearts 
they  had  to  deal  with;  and  hence  the  violence  of 
master  Harry's  father  when  he  found  that  all  his 
precautions  had  been  worse  than  useless,  doubt- 
less Winning  th^  fiame  by  the  very  means  they 
had  been  employing  to  extinguish  it.  "But  if  I 
have  hitherto  failed  to  prevent  such  a  misalliance," 
the  old  man  said,  **  I  have  one  resource  left  which 
must  succeed,"  and  this  was  the  restrictive  will, 
which  had  no  sooner  been  executed  than  the 
old  man,  over  excited  by  his  feelings  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  signing  his  name,  sunk  back  exhausted, 
and  after  half  a  dozen  difficult  respirations,  with 
intervals  of  increasing  duration  beliween  them, 


breathed  his  last,  and  thus  tenninated  the  enmity 
which  had  existed  between  the  two  halls  fur 
nearly  three  centuries^ 

Shortly  after  this  mournful  event,  for  it  was  a 
mournful  event  to  poor  master  Harry  on  more 
accoants  than  one,  for,  save  in  one  solitary  in* 
stance,  he  had  been  to  him  a  kind,  indulgent  and 
an  affectionate  parent,  and  if  he  had  survived 
even  bat  a  few  days,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he 
would  have  relented  so  fieir  as  to  have  abrogated 
the  obnoxious  will.  When  he  had  regained  hi» 
composure  he  began  not  only  to  reflect  upon  his 
own  circumstances  but  on  those  of  poor  Alice, 
who  was  likely  to  be  turned  out,  in  a  few  days, 
upon  the  wide  world,  without  a  house  or  home, 
while  he  was  cruelly  deprived  of  the  means  of 
offering  her  an  asylum,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped, 
in  his  own  hall.  And  while  he  was  thus  beset 
with  difficulties  on  all  sides,  and  hope,  fbndly  che* 
rished  as  it  had  been,  had  died  within  him,  he 
received  a  visit  from  a  college  friend,  a  young 
man  of  fortune  like  himself,  whose  property  was 
situated  a  few  miles  from  his  own ;  namely,  at 
Newby  Hall,  already  mentioned. 

This  visit  had  no  reference  to  the  projected 
alliance  between  the  two  families  already  no- 
ticed. The  day  for  compulsory  marriages  had 
passed  away,  and  the  severities  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline had  been  so  hr  relaxed  as  to  leave  the 
subjects  of  it  at  liberty  to  decide  for  themselves 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  in  which  their  happiness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  after  life,  so  com- 
pletely depended;  but  the  two  old  people,  al« 
though  brought  up  under  a  very  different  regime 
tiiemselves,  quietiy  gave  in  to  the  general  inno- 
vations which  the  march  of  intellect  had  made 
in  its  encroachments,  even  at  this  remote  period, 
into  those  lonely  and  sequestered  valleys ;  but  to 
the  last  and  most  important  relic  of  domestic  ty- 
ranny, they  had  clung  with  determined  tcnacityt 
and  this  was  the  setUement  of  succession  to  their 
name  and  property,  considering  it  necessary  alike 
for  preserving  their  escutcheon  free  from  a  stain, 
and  their  blood,  which  tiiey  viewed  in  somewhat 
of  an  aristrocratic  light,  from  plebian  contami- 
nation. 

And  therefore  the  visit  of  master  Harry's  yonji|^ 
fnend,  Moreland,  had  its  motive  not  only  in  a  very 
different,  but  a  directly  opposite  tendency,  to  that 
which  Burley  Hudson  who  accompanied  him,  pre- 
tended to  assign  to  it,  on  their  way  from  his 
office  to  the  haU. 

**  The  venerable  and  respected  parents  of  these 
young  lovers,  I  am  aware,  had  set  their  minds 
very  determinedly  upon  this  happy  union,"  the 
cunning  lawyer  ventured  to  remark ;  **  but,"  he 
continued,  somewhat  confusedly,  when  he  saw 
the  stare  of  astonishment  with  which  this  <*  feeler" 
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had  been  met  by  his  companion.  "  I  waa  not 
aware  that  the  affair  hod  got  so  far  as  to  require 

my  presence  so  soon  after "  here  it  was  his  turn 

to  be  astonished,  for  if  his  auditor  smiled  before 
he  now  laughed  outright,  even  while  his  compa- 
nion was  making  a  very  solemn  and  pathetic  allu- 
sion to  the  death  of  his  very  much  lamented 
friend  and  patron,  Mn  Netherby. 

**  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hudson,  for 
my  very  strange  and  rude  behaviour,."  said  Mr. 
Moreland;  **  but  there  appeared  to  me  something 
so  extremely  comical  in  the  idea  of  the  two  old 
caitifib,  saving  their  memory,  who  were  such  bit- 
ter and  implacable  enemies,  laying  their  heads 
together  to  concert  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the 
two  fiunilies,  and  I  should  hare  thought^"  he  add- 
ed more  seriously  and  with  a  spice  of  sarcasm  in 
his  tone  and  manner,  '*  that  Mr.  Hudson  would 
have  known  this."  But  Mr.  Hudson  looked  as  if 
be  neither  knew  this  nor  any  thing  else,  he  ap- 
peared so  utterly  confounded. 

'*  I  was  alluding/*  he  stammered,  **  to  a  nnion 
with  your  own  worthy  family." 

"Indeed!"  returned  Mr.  Moreland,  turning  upon 
him  a  searching  and  incredulous  look,  under  which 
the  attorney  quailed  and  was  silent 

They  were  by  this  time  within  the  domain,  and 
therefore  their  silent  'ride  together  soon  brought 
them  to  the  great  gate,  with  its  heavy  iron 
knocker,  leading  into  the  court-yard  in  front  of 
the  hall,  which  was  promptly  opened  at  their 
summons  by  the  old  butler,  when  Lanty  the 
groom  was  in  immediate  attendance  to  take  care 
of  their  horses,  both  of  which  functionaries  re- 
ceived some  kind  word  of  recognition  from  their 
master's  honoured  guest>  who  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  library  with  his  companion,  where 
they  found  master  Harry  in  a  deep  brown  study ; 
but  the  sight  of  his  friend  cheered  him  up,  and 
after  the  first  toxd  hasty  salutations  were  over, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  legal  adviser,  they,  or 
rather  Mr.  Moreland,  proceeded  to  business  at 
once,  by  observing  that  he  understood  that  the 
Forest  manor  and  demesne  were  to  be  sold  to  sa- 
tisfy certain  claims  and  mortgages 

"  And  judgments,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hudson. 
"Andjudgments,"  repeated  Mr.Moreland,  **and 
that  his  friend  Mr.  Netherby  wished  to  be  the 
purchaser,  and  that  he,  Moreland,  was  ready  to 
assist  him  with  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  provided  he  could  receive  pro- 
per legal  security." 

This  was  soon  arranged,  when  the  attorney 
departed  for  his  ofiioe,  to  draw  up  the  mortgage, 
upon  Hell-Beck  Hall  and  estates,  for  the  amount 
required  and  a^eed,  upon*  and  Mr.  Moreland 
would  call  before  the  sal^  took  place  and  lodge 
the  money  in  Mr.  Hudson's  hands,  who  had  in- 


structions from  Mr.  Netherby  to  buy  the  property 
in  Alice  Musgrave's  name,  and  satisfy  all  claims 
upon  it. 

It  must  also  be  premised,  before  we  can  proceed 
with  our  history,  that  as  Harry  Netherby  had 
never,  during  his  father's  life-time,  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  transaction  of  business,  much  less 
had  he  been  fitted  for  it  since  his  death,  owing  to 
the  melancholy  tr^un  of  thought  which  that 
event,  connected  as  it  was  with  other  painful  cir- 
cumstances, had  super-induced,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  paralize,  if  not  to  prostrate, 
his  mental  faculties.  On  his  friend  leaving  him 
the  next  morning  he  said  to  himself,  somewhat 
cheered  by  his  visit  and  the  object  of  it :  "  Fate 
may  do  her  worst,  now  that  my  poor  Alice  will 
have  a  home  and  a  competency  secured  to  her  for 
life,  when  it  is  all  settled,  and  the  last  sad  relic  of 
this  accursed  feud  of  three  hundred  years'  dura- 
tion shall  have  been  annihilated,  I  may  surely  be 
permitted  to  see  her,  at  any  rate  I  can  write  to 
her ;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  carry  this  reso- 
lution into  effect 

"Five  long,  long  years  have  passed  away,  my 
dear  Alice,  since" — but  this  he  thought  too  cold, 
and  substituted  "dearest,*'  and  then  again  he 
considered  that  too  warm  an  expression  to  use, 
when  there  was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their 
union;  then  he  found  out,  what  he  had  known  all 
his  life  long,  that  there  was  no  post-office  within 
twenty  miles  of  Forest  Hall;  but  he  could  send  a 
messenger — then  who  was  that  messenger  to  be? 
John  was  too  old;  Lanty  did  not  know  the  way, 
and  had  not  sense  enough  to  find  it ;  there  was 
Billy  Stone — ^the  very  man — ^he  wondered  he  had 
not  thought  of  him  before ;  but  then  where  was 
he  ?  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  his  movements, 
and  he  mig^t  not  be  at  the  hall  for  a  month  to 
come,  and  he  could  write  the  letter,  he  thought, 
shutting  up  his  desk,  when  he  had  found  his  mes- 
senger. 

A  very  few  days,  however,  only  elapsed  before 
the  messenger  intended  to  be  sent  on  this  impor- 
tant embassy,  made  his  appearance;  but  the  letter 
was  forgotten  and  his  purpose  entirely  changed 
by  the  information  which  he  had  brought  him. 

"Well,  and  what  did  Mr.  Hudson  say?"  ea- 
gerly asked  master  Harry,  when  he  had  at  length 
got  him  into  a  communicative  mood. 

"  Why  he  said,  says  he,  when  Mr.  Moreland 
asked  him  if  he  was  sure  you'd  changed  your 
mind  and  did'nt  want  the  money  to  buy  the  ha' : 
He  has,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man.' 

"*  That's  very  strange,'  says  Mr.  Moreland, 

musing  like,  as  if  he'd  known  the  man  as  well  as  I 

did;  *but  I  must  ride  over  to  the  hall  and  see  him.' 

"  *  Then,'  says  lawyer  Hudson,  says  he,  *  maybe 

ye're  in  a  huny,  Mr.  Moreland?] 
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'*  *  I  $mf*  Mtjs  he,  slMurp  like— lo,"  and  BUly, 
vho,  amoBg  hii  otiiAr  qualificatioaa,  was  an  ex* 
oallent  mimic,  gate  his  tone  and  manner  to  the 
life. 

«*'Then,*  says  Mr.  Hudson,  « I  can  show  yon 
black  and  white  for  it,  whioh  may  save  yon  the 
troable  of  going  to  Donfell,  unless  yon'd  rather 

go.' 

**  'Nok  no !  shew  me  his  own  hand  writing/ 
said  Mr.  Moreland. 

•^  With  that  the  btwyer  polls  ont  a  drawer  in 
the  table  and  hands  him  a  paper,  which  the  other 
looks  at  and  says  that  this  is  not  his  writing* 
Mr.  Hudson  smiles  and  says  nothing,  but  waits 
till  Mr.  Morehmd  reads  it  all,  and  then  he  hands 
it  back,  and  says  nothing  either^  at  least  to  him, 
but  to  himself  like,  he  says  *this  is  rery,  very 
strange.' 

•<  «£rot  at  all,'  tetnined  the  other,  speaking  as 
I  thought  when  he  was  not  spoken  to^  *  not  at 
all,'  lays  he,  *and  I  can  ezpkin  it  to  your  satis- 
faction, Mr.  Moreland;  there's  a  substitution  in 
his  lather's  will,  under  certain  oonditioDS,  in  fa- 
Tour  of  his  uncle,  upon  the  property  intended  for 
your  security,  in  cctasequence  of  which  that  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  the  demesne,  with  the  hall  and 
other  buildings  thereon  erected,  t<^gether  with 
certain  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  with  the 
a^urtenances  thereunto  belonging,  of  which  the 
testator  was  lawfully  possessed  and  seised  ai  the 
time  he  derised  the  same  by  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, a  certificate  of  the  probate  of  which  said 
last  will  and  testament  from  the  Surrogate's 
Court  is  appended  thereto— is  not  available  for 
such  legal  security  as  you  require,  Mr.  Moreland, 
and  besides,  I  am  of  optnicn  that  there  is  another 
honouxable  house  with  which  he  is  desirous  of  con- 
necting himsel£"' 

Such,  at  least,  was  what  might  have  been  na* 
turally  gathered  from  Billy's  jaigon,  especiaKy  as 
he  did  not  forget  any  of  those  technicalities  ao 
often  repeated. 

"  The  deep  villain!  as  he  is,"  ezdaimed  master 
Harry,  '*and  for  me  to  be  such  a  consummate  fool, 
after  being  made  so  fidly  sensible  of  this  by  his 
oflbr,  for  a  consideration,  to  destroy  my  fother's 
will,  as  to  ^ve  him,  in  my  thoughtlessaess,  my 
Bgnature  in  blank  to  fill  up  as  he  pleasedl  and  I 
plainly  see  now,  what  I  ought  to  have  seen  loog 
ago,  that  I  must  attend  to  my  affairs  myself." 

'« Or  the  people  will  call  you  a  greater  fool 
than  poor  Billy,"  chimed  in  the  latter. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
this  interriew  took  place,  and  as  Billy  ran  off 
by  the  master's  directions,  to  the  stables  for  his 
June,  he  prepared  for  his  hasty  ride  to  Kewby 
Hail,  to  breakfost  wiih  his  friend  Moreland,  and 
to  make  a  new  arrangement  about  the  money, 


which  he  easily  effMted,  sad  then  rode  off  to 
Bavenstonedale,  with  the  certainty  of  being  there 
in  time  for  the  sale;  but  his  lawyer  had  here 
made  a  double,  to  use  a  sporting  term,  by  telling 
him  that  the  hour  was  twelve  instead  of  ten, 
which  completely  threw  him  out ;  and  consequent- 
ly, as  the  reader  has  been  made  aware,  he  was 
not  in  at  the  death,  although  the  cunning  lawyer 
reaped  no  advantage  from  the  success  of  his  deep 
laid  scheme,  as  the  property  was  bid  up,  beyond 
bis  reach,  by  a  stranger  whom  nobody  knew. 

OHArasBTi. 

FUr  WM  her  cheek's  canution  glow, 
Like  red  btood  on  a  wreath  of  inow ; 

Like  ereoSng  ttar  her  eje ; 
White  at  the  sea-mew's  down  j  breast 
Borne  on  the  surge's  foamy  crest. 

Her  graceful  bosom  beared  the  sigh. 

LlCTDEir. 

MAffiSB  Harry  Ketherby,  it  will  easily  be  ima- 
gined, did  not  prolong  his  interview,  with  the 
stranger  at  Forest  Hall,  beyond  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period  to  get  courteously  out  of  itj  he  could 
not  even  wait,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  for 
Sambo's  return,  after  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
c^ved,  nor  could  he  expect  any  favourable  an- 
swer to  such  a  message;  but  mortified,  and  in- 
sulted, and  disappointed  as  he  had  been,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  turning  one  lingering  look  at 
the  caseuKnt  above,  as  he  passed  through  the 
courtyard,  and  while  detained  a  moment  waiting 
for  his  horse — ^when  he  was  indeed  cheered  with 
one  look  of  recognition,  though  a  tearfol  one,  in 
return;  for  there  stood  poor  Alice,  who  only 
waved  him  impatiently  away,  and  then  left  the 
window,  when  he  immediately  mounted  and 
departed;  indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
otherwise,  as  the  groom  had  arrived  with  his 
horse,  and  the  stranger,  he  doubted  not,  was  no- 
ticing his  movements.  '*  But  what  had  he  to  do 
with  either  him  or  Atice?"  he  ruminated  with 
himself^  as  he  rode  slowly  through  the  winding 
avenue  leading  out  of  the  forest  **And  why 
was  poor  Alice  in  distress?  They  perhaps 
would  not  permit  her  to  see  him?  But  what  was 
he  to  her?"  he  thought  again,  with  the  ingenu- 
ity so  common  to  human  nature,  in  finding  out 
the  means  of  self-torture.  Five  long  years  had 
passed  away,  nearly  one  of  whidi  had  seen  him 
master  of  his  own  actions,  and  without  even  ona 
friendly  message  of  enquiry  after  the  lone  and 
distressed  orphan,  the  friend  of  his  diildhi>od*a 
happiest  hours,  mourning  oarer  the  ruin  ef  her 
father's  house,  the  extinotien  €i  her  nsaa  and 
fiimily,  and  brooding  ov«r  the  9^  more  melan- 
choly prospects  of  her  own  approaching  deetitu-^ 
ti<m — ^and  all  through  his  instmmento£yty» 
14 
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**  Tes>  yes,  I  see  it  all  now,"  he  said  aloud,  as 
if  to  mdke  it  more  emphatic ;  ^  well  might  the 
poor  forsaken  girl  weep  at  the  sight  of  one  who 
had  wrought  all  this  wretchedness  and  ruin,"  and 
in  bitterness  of  spirit  he  did  at  that  moment  for- 
give the  caustic  and  stem  manner  in  which  the 
stranger  had  treated  him.  "  Bnt  who  and  what 
was  ho,  with  his  black  servant  ?  Some  foreign 
nabob  from  the  Indies,  I  presume.  But  what  on 
earth  has  he  to  do  with  Alice?  and  how  comes  it 
that  he  still  calls  her  the  mistress  of  the  mansion, 
as  he  evidently  did  when  he  sent  that  cutting  mes- 
siagetoher?"  The  more  he  dwelt  upon  the  trifling 
incidents  and  occurrences  of  the  last  half  hour, 
the  more  he  became  bewildered  in  the  mazy 
labyrinth  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  every 
step  he  took,  to  unravel  the  mystery,  instead  of 
aifording  a  clue  to  its  development,  added  to  his 
confusion. 

And  he  rode  on  many  a  weary  mile  without 
thinking  or  caring  what  road  he  took,  leaving  to 
his  jaded  horse  tiie  choice,  which  had  naturally 
retraced  his  steps,  and  was  returning  as  ho  came 
by  Orton,  Oddendale,  Wintertorn  and  Newby,  a 
long  and  round-about  road  to  his  own  residence. 
But  on  approaching  the  bridge  near  the  first- 
named  village,  he  was  awakened  from  his  deep 
reverie  by  the  appearance  of  the  same  little  ur- 
chin, running  out  to  open  him  the  gate,  who,  on 
performing  the  like  service  for  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  given  him  such  a  mysterious  warning. 

It  was  certainly  a  lucky  day  for  the  poor  boy; 
weeks  and  months  had  frequently  elapsed  when 
he  could  not  have  counted  up  his  ha'pence  into  a 
silver  coin  of  the  smallest  currency,  and  today  he 
had  received  no  less  than  two;  but  as  he  was 
about  to  run  off  with  his  treasure  to  his  mother 
his  steps  were  arrested  by  a  call  iirom  his  bene- 
factor to  stop,  and  the  lad  thought,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might,  he  must  do  the  bidding 
of  a  gentleman,  who  had  given  him  two  silver 
sixpences  in  one  day  for  opening  the  gate,  and  so 
he  did  stop,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  to 
obey  the  high  behest  of  so  great  a  man. 

Lord  Bacon  was  a  fool  when  he  said  that  know- 
ledge was  power ;  but  he  lived  in  the  dark  ages, 
or  so  near  them  that  there  must  have  been  son&e 
mistake  committed  in  transcribing  his  wise  saws, 
or  in  handing  them  down  to  us,  which  latter  al- 
ternative I  think  more  likely,  for  he  was  a  wise 
man,  and  therefore  must  have  said  money — or  if 
he  did  not,  he  must  have  meant  it — and  this  is 
Idle  more  certain,  as  money  was  of  much  more 
value  then  than  it  is  now,  while  knowledge  was 
of  maefa  less  :  therefore  I  wonder  at  the  schools 
retaining' this  error  in  their  philosophy;  and  as  an 
illustration  of  my  hypothesis,  I  do  maintain,  that 
if  master  Harry  Netherby  had  possoRsed  all  the 


knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived,  he  could 
no  more  have  controlled  the  motions  of  that  way- 
ward yoong  vagabond  than  he  could  have  sat 
upon  the  whirlwind  and  ruled  the  storm;  whereas 
the  gift  of  two  sixpences  secured  his  iuost  willing 
and  implicit  obedience ;  and  therefore  it  follows, 
by  a  natural  and  syllogistic  deduction,  that  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  world  is  not  worth  a  shil- 
ling ;  against  this  mode  of  reasoning,  whatever 
objections  could  be  raised,  none  could,  with  jus- 
tice, be  adduced  against  its  present  application. 

"  Tell  your  father  I  want  to  speak  to  him,  my 
man,*'  said  the  gentleman. 

"Yes,  Shr,"  said  the  boy,  and  ran  off  without 
thinking  of  the  message  till  he  had  got  more  than 
half  way  to  the  house,  when  he  stopped  and  turn- 
ed round  apparently  in  scMSe  bewilderment,  and 
when  asked  what  was  the  matter,  replied,  "that 
his  father  was  not  at  home,  and  that  his  mammy 
said  he  was  not  to  tell  nobody  whercf  he  was  gone." 

"  I  suppose  he's  after  no  good,  then,"  observed 
master  Harry. 

"  No,  no !"  said  the  lad,  gathering  courage  as 
the  interview  continued ;  "  that's  not  the  place, 
but  I'se  not  to  tell." 

"  Why?  you're  a  little  fool,  and  perhaps '•■" 

But  the  urchin  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  the 
sentence,  but  replied— "No,  it's  brother  Tom 
that's  the  fool,  father  said  so  last  night,  when  he 
set  him  to  watch  a  net  at  the  gate  of  Peter  Hodg- 
son's turnip  field,  because  when  he  saw  a  hare 
coming  he  ran  away." 

<<  Well,  well!"  said  master  Hairy,  getting  wea- 
ried iwth  the  colloquy,  "  ask  your  mother  to  come 
out  and  speak  to  me." 

"  Tes,  Sir,"  said  a  dirty  ragged  slattern,  com- 
ing out  of  the  cotti^  hard  by,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  having  evidently  overheard  the  con- 
versation, and  with  a  low  courtesy  demanded,  as 
much  by  her  attitude  and  manner  as  by  words, 
what  the  gentleman  might  want  widi  her. 

"  I  only  want  to  know,  my  good  woman,  if 
you  can  tell  me  where  Bridget  Hebson  lives  ?" 
replied  Mr.  Netherby,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
poor  woman,  who  certainly  expected  to  hear  some 
very  different  inquiries,  and  as  her  fears  subsided 
her  tongue  loosened.  » 

"  Bridget  Hebson  I  Bridget  Hebson!"  die  said, 
trying  to  recollect  such  a  person ;  but  at  length, 
with  apparent  unwillingness  to  give  it  up,  was 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative.  "  Biddy  Heb- 
son!" she  again  repeated  to  herself  half  aloud  in 
the  hope  that  her  own  mode  of  pronoundng  the 
name  might  help  her  memory;  but  all  would  not 
do,  and  she  was  mortified  and  annoyed  at  her 
uncommon  stupidity,  as  she  expressed  it,  in  not 
being  able  to  give  the  gentleman  the  information 
he  wanted. 
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**  Perhaps/*  said  master  Harry«  i$,nejmg  firom 
her  maimer  that  she  had  some  &tii(  recoUee- 
tion  of  the  penon  he  was  inqairing  after  ;  ^  per- 
haps it  may  aasist  your  memory  if  I  teU  yoa  that 
]Biddy  Hebson,  as  you  call  her,  was  many  many 
years  ago  a  wet  mirse  at  Forest  Hall/' 

**  Biddy  Fawold  I  Biddy  Fawold  V  replied  the 
delighted  woman,  with  almost  a  shout  of  triumph; 
'*  Do  I  ken  her !  yes,  Sir,  an'  bravely  too,  and 
where  she  lires,  and  a'  aboot  her.  If  ye'd  but 
said  Fawold,  or  mistress  Hebson;  now  I  mind  me, 
as  they  used  to  ca'  her,  for  she  was  far  abune  us, 
pnir  folk,  for  a'  she's  no*  but  poor  Biddy  now, 
that  the  Forest  folk  wee  gane  to  the  wa';  and  then 
her  last  goodman,  God  be  wid  him,  has  lang 
been  gaae ;  he  ^Ha  kili'd  in  some  poaching  scrape, 
or  somewhere  no  body  kent  hoo  nor  where,  and 
left  her  a  puir  lane  widow  a  second  tim^.  O  aye, 
it  was  when  her  first  bairn  by  her  former  husband 
dee'd  that  they  sent  for  her  in  sedc  a  hurry ;  I 
mind  as  weel  as  it  had  been  yesterday,  for  oor 
Tommy  met  them  as  he  was  coming  owr  't  Fell 
a-ooorting  me  that  blessed  neet,  an'  oor  weddin' 
was  the  Tarra  week  the  good  lady  was  buried/' 

**  But,  my  good  woman,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ne- 
therby ;  but  it  would  not  do,  as  she  continued, 
without  allowii^  him  eren  a  pewenthuU, 

**  So  that  my  Jim  is  just  poor  mistress  Ahee's 
i^,  within  three  months  or  sae,  an'  a  brare  lass 
she  is,  an*  a  good,  and  they  say  she's  to  be  mar- 
ried to  this  rich  nabob's  son,  an'  its  a  pity  too, 
for  if  a'  yan  hears  be  true,  he's  a  bit  of  a  scape* 
grace,  and  her  bom  first-cousin  besides;  but  itll 
mebby  be  nae  weddin'  efter  a',  if  the  auld  undie, 
with  his  queer  unarthly  black  imp  of  a  sarvant, 
does'nt  force  her  to  wed  him ;  but  it's  tfaowt  he 
will,  as  the  pnir  thing's  at  his  mercy  noo,  being 
baith  hooseless  an'  pennyless,  as  yan  may  say. 
But  your  honour^s  lookin'  terrible  white-like; 
ye're  mebby  seek  and  tired  with  your  owr  lang 
ride  today,  and  if  ye'U  wait  a  minute  I'll  fetch  ye 
a  rale  drop  o'  cordial ;"  and  into  the  house  she 
ran  without  waiting  for  his  assent  or  refusal,  and 
brought  him  out  a  little  brandy  in  a  cup,  which  he 
took  and  tasted,  alter  perceiving  that  his  refusing 
to  do  so  had  annoyed  her,  and  might  perchance 
cut  short  her  story. 

Returning  the  cup,  he  said — *'I  thank  you 
kindly,  my  long  ride  has,  I  think,  been  rather 
much  for  me ;  but  the  fiunt  feeling  has  passed 
away.  Pray  proceed."  He  had  no  wish  to  in- 
terrupt her  now. 

When  Mr.  Netberby  stopped  and  asked  for  her 
husband,  she  was  thrown  into  the  most  abject  state 
of  fear  and  apprehension  which  the  guilty  only 
can  feel,  "  for  a  gentleman  like  yon,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  to  be  looking  efter  oor  Tommy/'  as  she 
oailed  her  goodmap,  ««cant  be  for  good,"  and  the 


relief  as  from  a  weight  that  crushed  her  to  the 
earth,  which  his  enquiries  afibrded,  when  she 
found  they  were  not  for  evil,  produced  such  a 
sudden  reaction,  in  her  oppressed  and  pent  up 
feelings,  as  gave  a  garrulous  volubility  to  her 
tongue,  as  a  woman's  most  natural  safety  valve ; 
but  the  steam  had  all  been  blown  off,  the  spell 
had  lost  its  power,  the  thread  was  broken  by  this 
slight  interruption  and  could  not  be  resumed ; 
and  the  poor  woman  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
except  to  satisfy  him  about  poor  Biddy  Fawold's 
place  of  residence,  his  primary  object  for  com- 
mencing the  interview,  when  he  was  informed 
that  she  lived  in  a  lone  **  outside"*  cottage,  not 
for  from  Oddendale  Head,  the  name  of  a  little 
hamlet  a  few  miles  from  Orton;  and  patting  the 
smallest  gold  coin  mto  the  hand  of  the  poacher's 
wife,  who  was  as  much  delighted  with  it  as  her 
boy  had  been  with  his  two  sixpences,  master 
Harry  rode  off,  to  the  head  inn,  I  need  not  call  it, 
for  it  was  the  only  one  then  in  Orton,  the  Dun 
Oow,  in  which,  from  the  etymology  of  its  name 
and  the  comforts  it  afforded,  he  might  well  have 
fancied  himself  in  his  own  mansion,  had  his 
thoughts  not  been  occupied  with  far  other  sub* 
jeoto. 

*'  These  wre^hed  Mitehels — ^poachers,  smug- 
glers, and  worse,  if  all  reports  be  true — ^that  I 
should  be  so  moved  by  her  garrulous  volubility — 
the  hag — she  knew  who  I  was  well  enough !  Her 
uncle — ^how  strange  that  I  should  have  so  totally 
forgotten,  while  at  her  grandfather's  at  Kirkby- 
Stepben,  that  she  had  an  uncle  away  in  foreign 
parts  to  seek  his  fortune — and  this  must  be  that 
same  uncle  returned,  and  he  has  brought  over  yon 
black  servant  with  him.  But  this  hateful  son  of 
his — I  never  heard  that  he  had  been  married. 
He  may  not  however  be  hateful  to  her,**  he  could 
not  say  Alice — the  name  when  so  coupled  with 
another,  would  have  stuck  in  his  throat.  "  And 
who  knows,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  made  a 
strong  effort  to  shake  himself  firee  from  these  sad 
thoughts,**  but  that  this  good  uncle  has  only  inter- 
posed with  his  exuberant  wealth  to  restore  poor 
Alice  to  the  hall  of  her  aneestors,  and  she  may  be 
as  free  yet  as  the  moorfowl  on  the  FeUs,  to  mate 
as  she  lists,  and  that  mate,  for  aught  I  need  care, 
may  be  her  foreign  cousin.  She  knows  not — she 
cannot  know,  that  I  have  ever  loved  her,  other 
than  as  an  only  sister,  and  I  can  do  her  a  brother's 
kindness  yet,  and  will,  if  the  hall  be  his ;  the 

•An  "outside  cottage**  in  Westmoreland  is  one  that 
stands  by  itaelf,  isolated  and  away  some  considerable  dit. 
tance  from  anj  other ;  thu«  in  the  boaom  of  the  Fells 
there  are  oataidc  houses  some  four  or  five  miles  from  a 
neighbour,  a  ikct  which  may  appear  extraordinary  to 
foreigners,  who  fhncythe  istnnd  socrovrdod  with  inhabi- 
tants. 
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mortgage  I  will  forego,  and  then^  that  tbis  may 
not  be  thought  a  bribe  to  bny  a  sordid  lore,  I  will 
leare  my  native  land  and  home,  and  seek  in  fo- 
reign climes  upon  the  battle  field ** 

Bat  before  he  could  conclude  his  rhapsody, 
the  landlord  entered  to  stir  the  fire,  and  to  ask 
what  he  would  like  to  have  for  supper,  and  as 
even  lovers  must  eat  sometimes— and  he  had  taken 
nothing  since  his  morning's  meal,  and  now  the 
sun  had  set — ^he  listened  to  his  kind  host's  bill  of 
fare,  with  patient  resignation,  aoeedtng  to  every 
thing  he  recommended.  And  when  left  again  to 
commune  with  himself  he  would  fiun  have  taken 
up  the  thread  where  he  had  left  it ;  but,  like  the 
poor  woman's,  it  was  gone,  and  a  smile,  the  first 
that  lighted  up  his  fiuse  that  day,  beamed  from 
his  hasel  eyes,  as  he  thought  upon  this  trifling 
ooincidence ;  and,  in  the  strange  vaf^aries  of  the 
human  mind,  it  turned  his  thoughts  on  other 
things  less  sad  and  ^oomy,  as  if  that  smiley  the 
harbinger  of  better  days,  had  said  "I did  not 
come  alone ;"  and  to  the  bustling  landlord,  as  he 
again  came  in  to  lay  the  table  for  his  snpper, 
he  made  some  cheerful  conmi<xi-plaoe  remark,  to 
which  a  bland  and  courteous  reply  was  made,  ac- 
companied with  a  request  to  know  what  proven- 
der his  horse  should  have. 

«<  I  shall  see  him  fed  myself;  but  he's  yet  too 
warm." 

*'  Not  a  hair  turned,  sir,  I  assure  you;  but  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  after  you've  got  your  own 
supper,  which  will  be  on  the  table  in  a  twinkling; 
Vm  sure  your  honovr's  hungry  and  tired  with 
your  long  ride,  as  I  suf^ose  you've  been  at  the 
sale  today." 

"  I  have,"  was  the  laconic  rej^y,  when  mine 
host  perceiving;,  with  that  intuitiveness  so  com- 
mon to  such  functionaries,  that  he  was  treading 
on  some  forbidden  ground,  (but  why  or  wherefore 
it  was  not  for  him  to  ask,)  pursued  his  task  in 
silence,  till  the  viands  were  on  the  table  and  the 
claret  at  the  fire,  when  he  invited  his  noble  guest^ 
as  he  designated  him,  to  be  seated,  and  try  to 
make  his  evening  meal  upon  the  best  fere,  though 
poor,  his  house  afforded;  thus  awakened  from  the 
reverie  he  was  gradually  falling  into  from  the 
unfortunate  remark  about  the  sale,  he  turned 
to  the  supper  table  and  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling  at  the  hmdlord's  apology  when  he  con- 
templated the  profusion  before  him.  At  the  end 
of  the  small  table  where  he  sat^  was  a  dish  of  cut- 
lets smoking  hot,  while  the  other  was^  graced 
with  a  royal  round  of  beef,  cold  although  a  knife 
had  never  touched  it ;  a  cold  fowl  on  one  side, 
and  a  tongue  on  the  other,  whUe  the  ooners 
were  garnished  with  sundry  pulls  and  tarts,  con- 
taining rich  and  curious  conserves,  more,  in  the 
present  case,  for  ornament  than  use ;  not  but 


thai  our  hero,  with  that  best  of  all  most  i^qnante 
eauoes,  a  good  appetite^  did  ainpie  justice;  and  no 
wonder,  harassed  as  he  had  been,  throughout 
that  live-long  day,  in  mind  and  body,  if  he  felt 
refireshed  in  both ;  and  a  soothing  calin  came 
creeping  over  him ;  a  looker  on  would  have  said 
he  was  indeed  another  man,  and  so  he  thought 
faioLself,  as  he  went  out  to  the  stable  to  see  his 
horse,  when  all  his  firmness  gave  way  on  hearing, 
in  the  broadest  patois  of  that  district,  the  ostler 
saying  to  the  labouring  servant  of  the  ion,  to 
which  a  small  farm  was  attached: 

«<I  say.  Bill,  I'll  just  bet  thee  a  gallon  o' yale  that 
Mr.  Winterton's  horse  is'nt  worth  saa  inioUe  by 
five  gold  guioies,  and  the  malster  hiasel'  shall  be't 
judge.  Mr.  Wintertcm's,  indeed!  and  that's  all 
thoo  knows  aboot  horses." 

"Done!"  said  Bill 

And  off  they  were  both  postbg  to  the  house 
with  the  hmtem,  but  were  intercepted  in  their 
oourse,  as  well  as  in  the  hijgh  words  to  which  the 
argument  was  rising  rapidly,  by  Mr.  Netherby 
at  the  very  door  of  die  stable. 

"  What's  all  this  about!  what's  the  matter?"  he 
said,  first  looking  at  one  of  the  abashed  servitors 
and  then  at  the  other ;  but  instead  of  an  answer 
to  his  question,  they  both  set  officiously  to  work 
to  groom  and  feed  his  horse,  when  he  observed  to 
him  who  appeared  the  chief  functionary  there, 
for  he  had  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  however 
mean,  with  whom  he  came  in  oontact:  '^Toci 
must  be  a  judge  of  horses,  yon  see  so  nteny. 
What  do  yon  think  of  mine  ?  Tve  just  bought 


^  That,  your  hoooux^s  lordship  was  just  what 
all  the  noise  was  aboot  'tween  me  and  Bill  here. 
He  says  Mr.  Winterton's  is  a  better,  and  I  say 
he's  fbondered  all  fours,  and  hae'nt  a  leg  to 
sta^'  on,  and  isn't  worth  as  mickle  as  this  by  fivn 
gold  guinies,  and  he  says  this  chap's  got  no  bot- 
tom, says  he;  may  be  not,  says  I,  as  naebody  has 
niver  fbokid  it,  or  I  know  non^t  about  a  horse's 
ee— Mr.  Winterton's  indeed!" 

"« And  who's  Mr.  Wlnterton  ?"  inquired  master 
Harry,  so  &r  interested  in  the  conversation. 

*^  Mr.  Winterton!  but  it^s  the  young  Mr.  Win- 
terton.  I  thowt  your  honour  came  frae  t'  ha'  and 
mnn  hae  know'd  him,"  said  the  now  communica- 
tive oa|ler,and  continued,  as  he  saw  from  Mr. 
Netherby's  manner  that  he  did  not  know  who  he 
was: 

'^Why  it's  the  young  un  that's  come  frae  far 
sway,  fhte  the  Ingies,  or  some  forrin' parti  to  wed 
mistress  Alice ;  and  a  grand  weddin'  it's  to  be, 
they  say." 

Poor  master  Harry  ratuned  to  the  house  more 

eonfounded  and  iiewildered  than  ever,  any  mis- 

^  fortune,  ha  thought*  he  could  bear,  with  manly 
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fortUade,  in  iWct  he  had  niisterad  all  hU  reaolu- 
tion  and  had  Atwlj  determined  to  mbmlt  to  his 
orael  destiny ;  indeed  he  consideired  that  he  had 
no  choice  in  the  mattelr.  A  union  iHth  Alice 
Mnsgrare  was,  in  his  idea,  an  utter  impossibiUty; 
**to  wed  her  and  bring  her  to  poverty  as  I  must 
do,"  he  said  to  hhnself,  *«if  Forest  HaU  is  not 
her  own,  is  a  thing  I  cannot  do;  if  it  is — to  wed 
and  be  a  pensioner  npon  the  dower  of  my  wife, 
and  that  provided  from  the  bounty  of  her  uncle, 
or  perhaps  this  oMnm,  I  will  not  do}  but  any  at- 
tempt to  fofree  my  poor  Aiioe  to  unite  herself 
with  one  her  soul  abhors,  HI  drcumvent,  or  my 
life  shall  be  the  forfeit  of  my  failure;  but  1*11 
know  more  tomorrow." 

[TOBkOOMlHtntD.J 


FAIRY  FAITH. 
How  'mid  Ltfe's  hard  and  rugged  whjg, 

Where  sorrow,  ireiit  sad  wtdng 
HftToliroke  the  eptrit  of  the  week, 

And  bitter  made  the  atroDg  : 
How,  even  there,  do  sofUhned  flewtrs 

From  out  the  aonl  expand  I 
So^  wildlj  blooms  the  Fkiry  Faith, 

In  hapleaa  Ireland  I 


LE^EKB. 


A.  malnM  fipoln  her  aheafing  home, 

In^prlng-time'e  gloivfAg  cloae. 
Was  borne  In  early,  sinleea  yotifii. 

Unto  the  grave's  repose. 
There  were  gr^  heads  bent  low  far  her, 

Toung  eyes  were  blind  with  lean. 
And  manhoodTs  step  went  tremnio* 

As  that  of  fburoMsore  years. 

On  the  nnveil'd  oountenaace 

Of  death,  the  Unea  were  traced. 
Which  want  and  toil  had  written  there^ 

Too  deep  to  be  eflhced  : 
No  wrath,  nor  evil  wish  or  thought, 

On  thatpale  ftoe  had  been. 
With  breath  of  flame—bat  there  she  lay, 

Withered  at  seventeen  1 

The  ftmeral  band  had  paused  in  awe. 

For  down  the  hasel  lane, 
There  came  with  mirth  and  pageantry, 

A  long  and  brilliant  train  ; 
And  in  the  midst  the  maiden  ikir 

For  whom  they  wept  as  dead,      % 
Game  graceftilly  and  gai]y  on. 

By  ftlxy  comrades  led. 

No  earthly  woe  or  earthly  care 

Now  dimmed  the  deep  blue  eye'; 
No  more  the  sharpened  features  told 

Of  squalid  misery; 
But  radiant  it  a  kuitnner  heaven. 

The  sun  Jtttt  thdn  Velow, 
Heir  beanty  sheda  wtfndsroos 

Aadhslf^leetlal^qw. 


The  partedOlps  breathed  forth  ■•  word. 

But  her  tranaperent  hand 
Warsd  them  the  homeward  Way  again 

With  a  alight  hasel  wand ; 
Then  with  a  emile  of  daaaUag  Hg ht, 

Bhe  searohU  through  each  heart. 
And  with  the  fldry  company 

She  turned  her  to  depart. 

Back  with  a  slow  and  timid  step 

The  mourners  trod  with  fear, 
It  seemed  to  them  each  fooUtep  fen 

like  thunder  on  the  ear. 
.  They  hdd  the  body  as  before. 

With  crucifix  on  breast. 
Upon  a  table,  and  sat  round 

Twelre  waxen  tapers  blest. 

Through  many  a  week  and  many  a  month 

The  emblem  watch-lights  burned. 
While  yet  no  pulse  or  hue  of  Ufe 

To  the  dull  corse  returned. 
And  strife,  and  all  the  common  round 

Of  biuiness  and  of  care, 
And  Jest  and  tale  went  heedless  on 

As  if  she  lay  not  there. 

11. 
The  autumn  winds  were  waiUng  lew. 

The  autumn  leaves  were  sere. 
The  peat-fire  on  the  shealiog  hearth 
Was  burning  red  and  clear, 
s  When  with  a  calm  and  quiet  mien» 
As  firom  a  brief  repose. 
The  maiden  kissed  the  holy  cross. 
And  dasping  It,  arose, 

Bhe  sat  her  down  beside  the  fire^ 

Nor  word  of  greeting  spoke  : 
A  cry  of  JOy,  and  *  Christ  be  praised  I** 

Forth  from  her  mother  broke. 
Kinsmen  and  friends  their  welcoming 

To  clamour  out  began. 
While  some  the  marvel  first  to  telU 

In  eager  hurry  ran. 

But  SHX,  with  fixed  and  moumftd  lool^ 

Sat  still  and  silent  there, 
While  aQ  her  thoughts,  or  sad  or  gay, 

Seemed  wandering  otherwhere. 
'TUl  speU-boimd  with  resistless  dread. 

Which  on  them  gathering  grew, 
The  group  around  the  shealing-flre 

Sat  still  and  silent  too. 

Day  followed  day ;  the  priest  had  prayed 

Again  and  yet  igatn. 
And  rsUcfl  fosteaed  round  her  neeh, 

And  bones  of  safaits— In  vain. 
She  strayed  among  the  lonely  hfls, 

la  ennehine,  and  to  storm 
She  neatled,  Wde  a  fhHt-eUlled  Url, 


Some  vague,  umneanhig  phrase  Ae  gave, 

b  answer  to  the  word 
Of  qnestlonitig  or  UndUiieBs, 

WUdi  now  and  then  tfie  heard ; 
The  tasks  which  in  a  former  time 

ShediMgentlyplled, 
Were  now  by  olli 

Or  Mceleit  Mtaridi* 
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But  aever  more  in  flree  exchange 

Of  feeling  or  of  thought, 
Or  cheery  word,  or  merry  laugh. 

Or  jest  that  comes  unsought, 
Mingled  she  with  the  early  flriends 

That  once  were  held  so  dear, 
But  separate,  as  a  spirit,  moved. 

Who  grieyes  to  tarry  here. 

in. 
The  eranescent  Christmas  snow 

O'er  earth  a  mantle  spread, 
But  ere  it  melted  quite  away. 

The  maiden's  soul  had  fled  : 
2feT  imto  fairy  revelry, 

On  earth's  green  slopes  and  glades ! 
JSot  unto  fiury  fiistnesses, 

'Neath  tangled  wood-grass  blades  I 

Her  spirit  floats  in  heaven's  brood  light. 

By  angels  circled  round, 
Uer  body  laid  with  solemn  prayers, 

Ifay  moulder  in  the  ground. 
The  dew  that  falls  upon  her  brow 

Gives  bloom  no  blight  can  change  ; 
The  words  of  love  that  greet  her  thebb, 

Will  ne'er  grow  cold  or  strange. 

Blened  and  dear  the  promises 

The  holy  cross  can  give, 
To  soothe  the  sinfUl  when  they  die, 

Or  teach  the  sinless,  live  ; 
To  lead  the  weary  to  a  heaven. 

Where  grief  and  care  shall  cease, 
The  heavy-laden  to  a  bourne . 

Of  freedom  and  release. 

But  o'er  Life's  woe  and  penury 

Let  graceful  tendrils  twine, 
And  o'er  its  hard  and  rugged  ways, 

Hang  Fancy's  green  ensign. 
The  stateliest  tree  around  whose  base 

No  wreathing  vine  has  grown, 
Stands  harshly  with  its  rough  bare  roots, 

From  the  shrunk  earth  upthrown. 

And  sweetly  breathe  the  tender  flowers. 

Safe  from  the  scorching  sun. 
And  welling  up  from  drought  secured. 

The  heart's  free  streams  may  run. 
And  one  New  England  heart  is  glad, 

With  Joy  no  doubts  withstand. 
That  wildly  blooms  the  Fairy  Faith, 

In  hapless  Ireland  I 


LINES 

09  HEAAI50  TBAT  A  KARBLB  TABLBT  WAS  TO  BB  KLAOBD  1 
SOME  FKIfNDS  ABOVE  THE  GBAVE  OP  MBS.  8. 

There  needs  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot 

Where  sleeps  our  loved  and  lost,  belDw ; 

The  trodden  path  shall  point  it  out, 

The  roM  and  violet  there  shall  grow. 

The  modest  Jily  of  the  vale. 

And  mignonette  with  sweet  periVun^ 
Shall  teU  to  aU  who  pass,  the  tale 

Of  her  who  died  in  life's  young  bloom. 

The  clematis  so  pore  and  white. 

Shall  wreathe  its  gentle  tendrils  round, 

The  blue  forget-me-not  deflght 

To  raise  its  soft  eye  from  the  ground. 


These  «  floral  bells**  shall  toU  the  dirge 
Of  her  who  like  them  cheered  our  way ; 

Like  them,  too,  in  her  youthful  bloom. 
And  like  them  in  her  swift  decay. 

Tet  raise  the  marble  cold  and  Mr, 

Token  of  Joys  fiorever  fled. 
Of  youthAil  hopes  disponed  in  air, 

Of  tressures  numbered  with  the  dead. 

And  when  stem  winter  chills  the  flowers. 
Spreading  its  shroud  on  all  around. 

The  stone  shall  shew  the  passer-by 

Where  C sleeps,  beneath  the  ground. 

Then  grare  the  stone— *tis  balm  to  feel 
That  others  knew  and  highly  prized 

The  spirit  lent  awhile  below. 

Now  radiant  in  her  native  skies. 

We  mourn  our  loss — to  her  'tis  gain. 
For  she  is  now  for  aye  at  home. 

We  could  not  long  her  form  retidn. 

She  heard  the  Master  bid  her  <*  Come  t" 

*TiB  but  the  tenement  of  day. 

That  rests  beneath  the  cold,  cold  sod. 
The  blissftil  tenant  is  at  rest, 
Safe  in  the  bosom  of  her  Gk)d. 

a. 
Montreal,  Jan.  6, 1814. 


LIFE'S  VICISSITUDES. 

At  this  gay  season  of  the  new-born  year. 
When  buoyant  hearts  are  all  to  Joy  inclined  I 

Tm  doomed  in  grief  to  muse,  while  drops  the  tear. 
O'er  scenes  gone  by,  tho'  deep  in  memory  ahrined. 

Life's  early  mom  ht  smOes  was  drest, 
In  lifSe's  meridlBn  I  waa  blest ; 
But  noo  the  tear  maun  tell  the  reatt 
That  dims  lifs's  gloamin*  ee. 

Friends  dearly  loved,  alas!  are  gane. 
They've  drappit  aff  a*  ane  by  ane^ 
An*  dreary  I  am  left  alane — 
Life's  Joys  are  ta'en  frae  me. 

Bat  soon  shall  a'  vain-grlevin*  cease, 
For  Time  wi'  silent,  stealthy  pace. 
Leads  to  life's  final  restlng-phu». 
The  cauld— the  narrow  bed. 

lifb's  thread  is  wearin'  unco  sma*. 
Yet,  oh !  while  I  hac  breath  to  draw, 
'Twill  pass  in  sighs  for  them  awa* 
Noo  numbered  wi*  the  dead. 

Wi*  objects  dear  we're  sweer  to  part. 
Affection  twines  sae  roun*  the  heart. 
Asunder  torn,  the  pang— ^e  smart 
It  leaves,  will  last  for  Bye. 

Thus  musin'  on  my  state  forlorn^ 
I  think  I  view  the  mien,  the  form 
O'  those  I  loved,  an*  noo  I  mourn, 
In  this  my  clusing  lay. 

R. 
Thx«e  Rirers,  Jan.  1,  ISM. 
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A     TALE     OF     THE     RUINED     CITY. 


DT  MS8.  MOODIB. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Beats  there  a  heart,  which  hath  not  Mt  its  core 
Ache  with  a  wild  delight,  when  first  the  roar 
Of  ocean*!  spirit  root  the  startled  ear? 
Beats  there  a  heart  so  torpid  and  so  drear, 
That  hath  not  felt  the  Hghtning  of  its  blood 
Flash  Tivid  Joy,  when  first  the  rolling  flood 
Met  the  charmed  eye  in  all  its  ruthless  strlfo, 
At  onoe  the  wonder  and  the  ^e  of  life  ? 

BlBD*B  DcifWXCH. 

So  felt  yet  young  ACldred  Rosier,  when,  after  a 
long  day*8  journey  through  cross-roads  and  over 
desolate  sheep  walks,  the  broad  and  beautiftd 
ocean  for  the  first  time  burst  upon  her  admiring 
yiew.  She  had  read  of  the  sea,  had  seen  it  in 
dreams,  had  loved  it  for  its  very  name's  sake;  but 
never  till  this  moment  ha^  she  seen  it  in  its  ma- 
Jes^.  ** The  sea!  the  glorious  sea  1*'  rose  to  her 
Hps;  J>ut  the  exclamation  was  repressed  when  she 
saw  the  tears  slowly  trinkling  down  her  mother's 
pale  cheeks.  Within  its  depths  her  father  had 
found  a  grave,  &nd  her  brother,  her  dear  Sydney 
was  a  voyager  upon  its  mighty  expanse  of  heav- 
ing waters.  Yet,  spite  of  sad  tales  connected 
with  the  family  history,  Mildred  loved  the  sea, 
and  rejoiced  that  she  had  escaped  from  the  popu- 
lous solitude  of  Loildon  to  become  a  resident  near 
it 

As  the  postchaise  left  Westleton  heath,  and 
turned  into  the  deep  lane  which  led  to  the  Brook 
Farm,  Mrs.  Rosier  cast  a  desponding  look  around 
her,  and  turning  to  Abigail  Atkins,  an  old  ser- 
vant who  had  nursed  Mildred  and  her  brother, 
and  had  become  one  of  the  family,  she  said  with 
a  sigh; 

**  Abigail,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  lonely,  deso- 
late place?  how  shall  we  be  able  to  pas^the  win- 
ter here  ?" 

"  It's  better  than  London,"  muttered  the  old 
woman,  who,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try, had  longed  to  end  her  days  amid  Hb  quiet 
rural  scenes.  "  I-  have  felt  all  day  as  if  I  were 
ten  years  younger;  the  thick,  black,  smoky  air  of 
Iiondon,  was  withering  me  up  entirely.  Depend 
upon  it,  madam,  we  shall  be  quite  happy  here." 


**  And  so  we  shall,  Abigail,"  said  the  smiling* 
Mildred ;  "  I  could  love  you  for  saying  so ;  we 
shall  enjoy  ourselves  in  this  quiet  retired  place. 
See,  dear  mamma,  what  a  beautiful  view  we  have 
from  the  brow  of  this  hill.  The  keen  bracing 
sea-air  makes  me  feel  in  such  high  si»rit8,  and 
so  hungry." 

"It's  very  cold,"  returned  Mrs.  Rosier,  draw- 
ing her  cloak  round  her.  "  Put  up  the  g^ass, 
Mildred,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  look 
about  you  tomorrow;  I  cannot  bear  this  raw 
air." 

"la  that  the  house?"  cried  Mildred,  as  the 
chaise,  after  ascending  the  brow  of  a  steep 
cliff,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  sea, 
stopped  in  front  of  an  old  fashioned  fiurm-houso 
with  high  gables  and  narrow  windows,  whoso 
scanty  quantum  of  dingy  panes  admitted  a  dull 
light  into  the  low  apartments,  whose  biick-paved 
fioors,  oak  wainscots,  and  heavy  beams,  gave 
a  melancholy  air  of  discomfort  to  the  place.  A 
cheerful  fire  was  burning  in  the  huge  old  fa- 
shioned grate  in  the  parlour,  and  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Florence  Bamham  and  her  daughter, 
came  forward  to  welcome  the  strangers.  The 
kind-hearted  hostess  of  the  Anchor  expected  to 
find,  in  the  sister-in-law  of  Peter  Rosier,  a  wo- 
man in  her  own  rank ;  how  greatly  was  she  sur- 
prised and  taken  aback  when  she  beheld  a  real 
lady — a  proud,  noble  looking  woman,  who  re- 
ceived her  attentions  with  a  gentle  dignity  of 
deportment,  which  never  for  a  moment  forgot 
the  respect  which  she  considered  her  due,  when 
addressed  by  an  inferior. 

**  Mother,  these  are  no  neighbours  for  us,'» 
whispered  Lucy,  as  she  assisted  Mrs.  Bamham 
in  preparing  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  strangers. 
"  She  is  a  proud  woman,  that  Mrs.  Rosier.  If 
she  had  mints  of  money  she  could  not  hold  up  her 
head  higher.    What  do  yon  think  of  her  ?" 

"Little  enough,"  said  the  widow;  "such  airs 
don't  become  her  station.  What  was  her  hus- 
band? Okl  Peter  Rosier^s  brother  I  I  consider 
myself  quite  as  good  as  her.  The  girl,  however, 
is  a  sweet  looking  cretef— «  perfect  beauty." 


•  Oonthiucd  from  page  t 
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**  A  beaatj,  mother!  La,  you  don't  say  so  !** 

"I  say,  child,  what  I  think." 

**  She*8  too  fair,  and  looks  like  a  painted  doll ; 
I  am  sure  there  are  prettier  girls  than  her  in  the 
old  city.    But  hush  I  here  she  comes." 

With  the  sweetest  smile  imaginable,  the  un- 
consdoos  object  of  Lucy  Bamham's  envy  pro- 
ceeded to  thank  Mrs.  Bamham  for  her  kindness, 
in  being  the  first  to  welcome  them  to  Dnnwich. 

^  I  don't  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  repay 
yon,"  saiH  she;  *'  it  was  so  good  of  you  and  your 
daughter  to  take  compassion  upon  us  poor  stran- 
gers, and  make  us  to  comfortable.  Ky  dear 
mother  is  a&aid  that  she  did  not  express  her 
thanks  as  warmly  as  she  ought  to  have  done ;  but 
I  know  you  will  excuse  her;  she  is  an  invalid,  and 
greatly  fatigued  with  her  long  journey." 

Mrs.  Bamham  feli  ashamed  of  her  iU-natored 
remarks,  and  even  Lncy  blushed,  as  they  asawed 
Miaa  Boater  that  she  and  her  miunma  were  hear- 
tily wekome  to  their  serricea  whenever  she  might 
require  them. 

^What  sort  of  a  man  was  my  poor  nncU?" 
said  Mildred;  ** I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
him  before  he  died." 

<<  It  was  no  great  loss,"  aaid  the  widow,  **  that 
yon  did  not  He  was  a  vongfa  farmer,  very  nn- 
like  yon  and  your  mother.  Perhaps  it  wm  w^ 
that  yott  never  met  He  bad  a  great  av^oii  to 
finekdiea." 

^  It  was  very  good  of  him  to  leave  na  his  pro- 
perty," aaid  Mildred,  **  after  he  and  my  fiOker 
had  quarrelled  for  so  many  years ;  I  am  sure  we 
never  expected  it  of  him." 

''I  should  not  wonder  if  his  ghost  were  to 
haunt  the  old  place,"  sud  Lacy,  glancing  timidly 
round.  <*  I  would  not  sleep  here  for  the  world ; 
they  do  say  that  this  here  house  Is  haunted  al- 
ready, and  old  master  Rosier  would  make  an 
awful  like  ghost" 

•*  There,  don't  go  to  frighten  Miss  Rosier,"  said 
Mrs.  Bamham,  ^  with  your  nonsensical  stories ; 
London  folks  are  nev«r  afeard  of  ghosts." 

**  I  should  hope  not,"  aaid  Mildred; «'  but  I  love 
to  hear  ghost  stories,  and  I  defy  Lucy  to  frighten 
me.  I  should  not  mind  racing  through  these 
beautiful  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  inviting  all  the 
friars,  white  and  gray,  to  meet  me  on  the  desolate 
beath  we  passed  over  an  hour  ago." 

'^TheLord  preserve  OS !"  aaid  Looy;  ^'Iwovld 
not  do  the  like  of  that  for  all  the  gold  which  the 
old  monks  have  buried  in  the  vaolta  of  the  gray 
priory." 

'*  Wen,  we  will  taft  of  the  ghoats  another  time,** 
aaid  Mildred ;  '*  I  am  more  afraid  of  Bonaparte 
landing  on  the  eoaat»  than  of  all  the  ghoata  in  4h« 
world." 


**  And  do  they  really  talk  of  old  Bony  landing 
in  England?"  said  the  widow. 

**  Oh  yea,"  said  Mildred;  *<  the  papers  were  full  * 
of  it  when  we  left  London.    He  is  now  at  Bou- 
logne preparing  a  great  fleet  in  order  to  invade 
England ;  but  I  am  sure  he  will  never  be  able  to 
conquer  us." 

**  Oh  dear  1"  aaid  Lucy,  "  what  will  become  of 
us?  That  horrible  Bony  will  mmrder  us  ail,  and 
that  will  not  be  the  worst  of  it" 

*<  It  must  be  the  last  of  it,  at  any  rate,"  said 
the  widow;  *'  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  prepared  for 
the  worst;  but  we  need  not  firighten  ourselves  be- 
fore the  evil  comes.  Does  your  ma,  "Misa  Rosier,. 
take  cream  in  her  tea?" 

**  We  are  not  used  to  such  luxuries  in  London," 
said  Mildred.  "I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw 
cream  immy  life;  but  I  am  certain  it  must  be  very 
nice." 

And  very  nice  Mildred  thought  the  fine  home- 
made bread,  the  fiMi  butter,  and  the  delidoua 
cream ;  and  she  ate  with  an  appetite  which  sh» 
never  knew  that  she  possessed  befoie  ^  which  mad» 
old  Abigail  laugh  and  her  mother  stare. 

It  was  cold,  bleak,  comfortless  Jffovember;. 
thicjt  foga  enveloped  the  sea,  and  hung  in  smoky 
wreaths  along  the  daatant  woods.  Poor  Mildred 
the  next  morning  rose  by  day-break  from  her 
bed*  in  order  to  explore  the  beauties  of  her  new 
location,  i  She  tnmed  her  faee  to  the  east,  where 
she  expected  the  sun  to  rise.  She  loakedin  vain. 
ISfo  sun  broke  through  the  blinding  sea  rook— 
ahe  could  not  see  throe  inches  beyond  her  nose. 

*«  It  looks  rather  diamaU"  she  said  to  old  Abi- 
gail '*!  cfw't  see  as  iar  as  the  edge  of  the  diC 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have  mi^y  such  dnys  » 
this." 

«^  Is  it  worse  than  the  Uack  fogs  of  London?" 
said  the  old  woman*  **There  is  a  frsdiness  com- 
ing up  from  the  sea,  in  spite  of  the  mist,  which 
hides  it  from  our  eyes,  which  is  quite  refreshing, 
while  the  fool  hot  smells,  and  bad  air  of  that  d^ky 
cl<Me  city,  made  me  wish  myself  in  the  grave  Iq 
get  rid  of  them.  But  you  had  better  not  go  oui^ 
pfaUd,"  she  continned  in  a  hasty  tope,  piemMvii^ 
Mildced's  hand  upon  the  door  latch;  ^'eryoo 
may  chance  to  fall  over  the  cli£" 

•'  I  won't  go  beyond  the  garden,  Abigail;"  and 
away  daxted  Mildred  to  grope  her  way  round  the 
enclosure  that  went  by  that  name.  A  few  stunt- 
ed alders  that  loomed  through  the  fog,  just  de- 
fined the  bounds  of  the  spot  whieh  Mildred  mesnt 
to  convert  next  summer,  into  a  pentdise  of  roses; 
and  she  stumbled  continually  over  the  stalks  of 
oafabages,  which  very  impertinently  xieared  thisir 
ngly  deformities  in  moat  uveguMr  ranks  in  her 
verypa^ 

Mildred  soon  found  out  that  there  was  no  plea- 
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sure  to  be  derived  in  a  stroll  while  all  around  waa 
enveloped  in  a  thick  sea  fog. 

•*  Never  mind,"  she  said,  as  she  answered  old 
Abigail's  summons  to  breakfast ;  "  the  sun  will 
come  out  by  noon,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  nice 
run  upon  the  beach." 

But  Mildred  waited  all  that  day  and  all  the 
next,  and  till  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  week, 
before  the  glorious  luminary  deigned  to  burst 
through  the  white  curtain  that  floated  between 
him  and  the  earth.    December  set  in  with  clear, 
bright^  frosty  weather,  and  the  happy  Mildred 
felt  like  a  bird  emancipated  from  its  cage.    With 
what  delight  she  explored  all  the  wild  scenes  of 
that  most  wild  and  interesting  spot.    She  lingered 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  roofless  churdi  (in 
which  service  was  performed  once  a  year  in  order 
to  retain  the  right,  which  the  desolate  cit/ still 
possessed,  of  a  free  representation  in  parliament,) 
to  watch  through  its  broken  ivy -bound  arches 
the  white  sails  gliding  over  the  glassy  sea ;  or 
climbed  those  mysterious  mounds,  which  the  mo- 
dern aborigines  of  the  place  have  designated  the 
**c6ck  and  hen  hills,"  but  which  in  all  probability 
are  vast  receptacles  of  the  vanished  dead.    The 
gray  priory  was  hallowed  ground ;  and  she  ap- 
proached the  sacred  fabric,  still  entire  in  its  deso- 
lation, with  feelings  of  superstitious  awe.    She 
passed  through  its  massy  gothic  doorway,  with- 
out asking  the  permission  of  bishop  or  priest. 
No  cowled  porter  obstructed  her  way,  or  asked 
the  rosy,  light-hearted  girl,  what  brought  her 
there.     With  soft  steps  she  traversed  its  vast, 
silent  courts,  or  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  narrow 
stone  cells,  whose  broad  pavements  were  worn 
by  the  track  of  feet,  which  had  mouldered  for 
hundreds  of  years  beneath  the  sod.    In  many  of 
these  cells  the  stone  crucifix  still  remained,  but 
the  worshippers  were  gone,  who  once  knelt  in 
adoration  before  the  inanimate  and  eternal  stone. 
Often  did  ^lildred  start,  as  the  sound  of  her 
own  footsteps  awoke  the  hollow  echoes  of  those 
dreamy  courts;  and  the  sparrows,  disturbed  in 
their  lonely  retreat,  flew  twittering  and  chirping 
about,  now  perching  upon  the  simple  symbol  of 
redeeming  love,  or  making  the  head  of  some 
rudely  carved,  grim  leaking  saint,  a  resting  place. 
How  Mildred,  the  impassioned  child  of  beauty 
and  romance,  loved  this  spot  I    Not  a  day  passed 
over  her  head  but  found  her  there.    She  delighted 
to  sit  down  upon  the  broad  worm-eaten  steps  of 
the  altar,  and  watch  the  sunbeams  as  they  stole 
through  the  unglazed  windows,  and  shed  a  golden 
light  round  the  old  carved  images,  or  cast  bright 
lines  across  the  broad  stone  floors.    Sometimes 
she  would  sing  a  hymn,  and  as  the  wide  arches 
took  up  the  tones  of  her  young  sweet  voice,  and 
rolled  them  in  deep  echoes  back  to  her  startled 


ear,  she  would  fancy  how  the  choir  sounded  at 
midnight,  when  sustained  by  a  hundred  manly 
voices ;  and  often,  though  half  ashamed  of  her 
devotions,  lest  they  should  be  offered  up  in  an 
idol  temple,  she  would  say  her  prayers,  never 
omitting  to  thank  God  that  He  bad  taken  her 
from  the  busy,  heartless,  crowded  metropolis,  and 
brought  her  to  sojourn  in  this  happy  solitude* 
.    Thus  the  two  first  weeks  of  her  residence  in 
the  old  city  passed  away.    The  badness  of  the 
roads  had  precluded  all  visits  from  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  and  Mrs.  Hosier  was  a  limid,  nervous 
woman,  who  naturally  shrank  from  mingling 
much  in  society.    She  was  a  devotee  to  religion 
and  religious  observances,  and  the  less  she  saw 
of  the  world,  the  more  congenial  was  it  to  her 
tastes  and  feelings.     How  sadly  and  seriously 
she  reproved  her  gay-hearted  child  for  the  levity 
of  her  spirits.    How  often  she  told  her  that  laugh- 
ter was  madness;  that  Christ  wept,  but  was  never 
known  to  laugh ;  that  it  was  not  for  the  child  of 
man,  who  was  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards,  to  indulge  in  mistimed  mirth.    Mildred 
loved  her  mother  tenderly,  and  was  not  destitute 
of  religious  impressions;  but  they  were  of  a  hap- 
py, cheerful  cast,  and  her  mother's  melancholy, 
gloomy  way  of  thinking  was  very  Irksome  to 
her.    She  could  not  think  that  it  could  be  such  a 
sin  to  love  a  world,  which  the  Father  of  the  Uni«' 
verse  had  made  so  supremely  beautiful    Of  the 
moral  depravity  of  its  inhabitants,  she  was  toe 
young  and  too  ignorant  of  its  ways  to  form  the 
least  idea.    She  had  never  had  companions  of  her 
own  age;  the  poverty  of  their  circumstances  pre- 
cluding them  from  visiting  while  inhabiting  cheap 
lodgings  in  the  suburbs  of  London.    Her  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  curate  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, who  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  clothe  and 
feed  twelve  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Rosier  was 
the  youngest.    From  her  maternal  relations  Mil- 
dred had  been  completely  severed  by  circum- 
stances— of  her  father's  she  knew  nothing.    All 
Mrs.  Hosier's  little  means  had  been  exhausted  in 
educating  and  fitting  her  brother  Sydney  for  the 
quarter  deck,  and  when  the  lawyer  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Rosier  to  administer  to  Mr.  Peter  Hosier's  will, 
the  astonishment  of  that  lady  and  her  daughter 
was  as  great  as  their  joy.    The  Brook  farm  was 
left  to  his  brother's  widow  for  her  life,  and  after 
her  death  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  her 
children.    Rude  and  solitary  as  was  the  spot  in 
which  Providence  had  cast  their  future  home, 
both  mother  and  daughter  felt  a  proud  conscious- 
ness that  the  property  was  their  own ;  that  they 
were  independent;  that  however  small  the  income 
was  which  they  derived  from  the  govenunent 
pension,  that  it  was  not  only  enough  to  satisfy 
their  wants,  but  when  added  to  the  produce  of 
15 
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the  farm,  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

"  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  rent-day  now,  dear 
mamma,"  would  Mildred  exclaim.  "  Is  it  not  a 
blessing  to  have  a  home  of  our  own  ?  Ah,  how 
thankful  I  am  to  good  uncle  Peter  for  his  be- 
quest." 

'  "  Kather  say  to  God,  my  child,"  returned  Mrs. 
Rosier ;  *'  your  uncle  was  but  an  instrument  iif 
His  hands ;  to  Him  alone  our  gratitude  is  due — 
your  uncle  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  us ;  God 
put  it  into  his  head  to  act  justly  to  the  children 
of  a  brother  who  had  received  nought  but  unkind - 
ness  at  his  hands ;  his  harshness  drove  him  from 
his  home — threw  him  friendless  upon  the  world, 
and  led  to  his  early  grave." 

"  Well,  mamma,  it  may  be  so ;  but  I  shall  al- 
ways love  uncle  Peter  for  being  the  cause  of  our 
coming  to  this  delightful  place." 

*« Bless  the  child!"  said  Mrs.  Rosier,  turning  to 
Abigail;  *' how  can  she  feel  happy  in  such  a  dull, 
melancholy  place,  and  after  the  bustle  of  London? 
but  it  is  a  great  mercy  that  she  is  contented  with 
her  lot." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  a  plain  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  from  which  a  footman  in  a  sad 
coloured  livery  assisted  two  ladies  to  alight. 

"  Dear  mamma  I"  cried  Mildred,  trying  to  ar- 
range her  hair,  which  a  run  in  the  fresh  breeze 
by  the  sea-shore  hod  scattered  all  over  her  face ; 
"  here  are  two  ladies.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  a  carriage  in  this  lonely  spot?  I  am  sorry 
fur  it,  for  it  reminds  me  of  hateful  London." 

The  two  ladies  entered  the. room,  and  were  an- 
Dounced  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stainer. 

"  My  dear  madam,*'  commenced  the  former 
lady,  shaking  Mrs.  Rosier  warmly  by  the  hand, 
"I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing upon  you  sooner ;  but  the  weather  and  the 
bod  state  of  the  roads  hindered  me.  We  are 
neighbours,  and  should  be  friends — Christian 
friends,  I  hope." 

Mrs.  Rjsier,  who  perceived  that  she  had  met 
with  a  person  after  her  own  heart,  returned  her 
friendly  greeting  witli  sympathising  cordiality. 

**  Is  this  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Rosier  ?  A  fine 
tall  girl ;  I  hope  she  is  a  good  girl — a  comfort  to 
you?" 

"  She  is  very  affectionate,"  said  Mrs.  Rosier, 
looking  up  with  maternal  pride  into  the  sweet  face 
of  Mildred. 

"Ah,  yos,  that  is  good;  but  you  know,  my  dear 
madam,  it  is  not  all  that  is  required  in  a  child. 
Is  she  alive  to  her  true  interests — mindful  of  the 
one  thing  needful  ?"  • 

The  ladies  exchanged  significant  glances,  and 
Mrs.  Rosier  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

*•  I  thought  as' much.     WeW^  we  must  not  des- 


pair— we  must  watch  and  pray."  Then  turning 
to  Mildred,  she  said :  **  we  must  be  better  friends, 
I  young  lady ;"  but  that  naughty  girl  was  secretly 
wishing  that  she  might  never  see  Mrs.  Stainer's 
face  again.  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  daugh- 
ter— ^my  husband*s  only  daughter.  Charlotte, 
my  dear,  cannot  you  persuade  Miss  Rosier  to  ac- 
company us  back  to  the  lodge?" 

"  I  should  be  most  happy,"  sidd  Miss  Stainer, 
raising  for  the  first  time,  a  pair  of  large  beautifiil 
dark  eyes  te  Mildred's  face.  But  oh,  how  sad 
was  that  ghince!  What  early  marks  of  care 
were  visible  in  that  young  handsome  countenance ! 
Those  pale  fair  cheeks  seemed  recently  to  have 
been  washed  with  tears,  and  there  was  a  slight 
quivering  about  the  under  lip  when  she  spoke,  as 
if  she  were  half  afraid  to  trust  her  voice,  lest  it 
shoidd  betray  her  into  an  exposure  of  some  grief, 
which  it  required  the  greatest  mental  exertion  to 
repress, 

"Oh!  I  thank  you,"  said  Mildred,  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  the  lodge.  "  I  cannot 
leave  mamma  alone  in  this  strange  place — ^j'ou 
must  excuse  me." 

"If  you  wish  to  go,  Mildred,  do  not  deny 
yourself  the  pleasure  on  my  account,"  said  Mrs, 
Rosier;  »*  I  should  like  you  to  accept  Mrs.  Stai- 
ner's kind  invitation." 

"Indeed!  indeed!  I  cannot  go,"  said  Mildred, 
who  grew  every  minute  more  afraid  of  the  par- 
son in  petticoats.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  home ; 
I  never  left  it  in  my  life." 

"  We  would  try  aU  we  could  to  make  you  com- 
fortable. Miss  Rosier,"  said  Mrs.  SStainef. 

Charlotte  again  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
mournfully  upon  Mildred's  face.  If  there  was 
anything  which  could  have  induced  Miss  Rosier 
to  accept  Mrs.  Stainer's  invitation,  it  was  the 
hope  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
pale  dark-eyed  girl,  whose  looks  were  so  elo- 
quent, and  her  lips  so  silent. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  reading,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs. 
Stainer,  again  addressing  herself  to  Mildred,  who 
had  retreated  behind  her  mother's  chair. 

u  Yes — ^very."  This  answer  was  given  in  her 
usual  lively  tone. 

«  What  authors  dojrou  generally  prefer?" 

"  Poetry,  history,  voyages  and  travels,"  retuni- 
ed  Mildred,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fifteen.  "  I 
know  the  beautiful  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  by  heart," 

"This  is  but  vain,  unprofitable  reading,  my 
dear  young  lady.  The  Religious  Courtship,  the* 
Dairyman's  Daughter,  and  Mrs.  More's  Religious 
Dramas,  would  afford  you  more  real  edification. 
You  read  romances  too,  I  have  nb  doubt  ?" 

"Not  many,"  said  Mildred,  blushing  deeply. 
"  Mamma  does  not  allow  me  to  do  that." 
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"Your  mamma  is  very  right;  such  reading 
enervates  the  mind,  and  unfits  it  for  moral  and 
religious  duties.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  said  Mildred ;  "  It  is  a  delightful 
book — almost  as  interesting  as  the  Arabian  Tales; 
I  read  it  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  and  I 
wanted  to  go  in  search  of  the  wicket  gate,  and 
should  certainly  have  set  off  on  my  travels,  if 
Abigail,  to  whom  I  had  confided  my  secret,  had 
not  prevented  me.  Ah,  well  do  I  remember 
reading  that  book !  You  know,  mamma,  it  was 
in  the  little  back  parlor ;  you  had  forbidden  me 
to  light  a  candle  until  after  tea,  and  I  sat  before 
the  fire,  leaning  my  head  almost  against  the  bars, 
in  order  to  see  poor  Christian  safely  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  I  never  read 
any  book  with  greater  interest  than  I  read 
that" 

"  You  have  profited  very  little  by  the  admirable 
religious  and  moral  lessons  it  contained,  young 
lady,  if  it  only  struck  you  as  a  fairy  tale,"  return- 
ed Mrs.  Stainer,  with  a  severity  of  look  and  man- 
ner which  by  no  means  tended  to  raise  her  in 
Mildred's  estimation.  "  I  fear  you  are  still  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity, 
that  your  heart  is  wholly  set  upon  the  idols  of 
the  world." 

"Mildred  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Rosier, 
meekly.  "  I  hope  with  such  a  friend  to  instruct 
her  that  she  will  be  enabled  to  choose  the  better 
path.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  there  is  no 
public  phice  of  worship  in  this  village." 

"  We  are  endeavouring  to  supply  that  defi-  ; 
ciency,"  returned  Mrs.  Stainer.  "The  colonel 
reads  portions  of  the  scriptures,  and  expounds 
thrice  every  Sabbath  day,  to  all  who  hunger  after 
spiritual  food,  and  we  have  prayer-meetings  twice 
a-week.  We  should  be  most  happy  to  see  you 
amongst  our  praying  friends." 

Mrs.  Rosier  expressed  a  great  desire  to  at- 
tend. 

"  Our  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  and 
Priday  evening.  The  distance  is  three  miles;  too 
far  for  one  of  your  delicate  health,  Mrs.  Rosier, 
to  attend  on  foot ;  but  I  shall  feel  |^rcat  pleasure 
in  sending  the  carriage  for  you  and  ^liss  Rosier. 
To  you,  my  dear  madam,  who  feel  the  importance 
of  these  things,  it  will  be  quite  a  spiritual  treat. 
That  young  man  who  attends  upon  us,  is  an  ex- 
cellent pious  person;  and  possesses  a  wonderful 
gift  of  prayer ;  Colonel  Stainer  looks  upon  him 
as  his  best  spiritual  friend.  I  wish  the  colonel's 
sons  were  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe-latchets ; 
but  they  are  sad,  worldly  minded  young  men, 
who,  though  they  admit  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
in  theorj',  make  a  point  of  never  practising  what 
they  profess  to  belieTC." 


So  saying,  the  good  woman  of  the  parish  rose 
and  took  leave.  As  Charlotte  shook  hands  with 
Mildred,  she  whispered  to  her — 

"  Do  come ;  I  long  to  know  you,  that  I  may 
love  you.  Ours  is  a  melancholy  home ;  we  want 
a  smiling  face  like  yours  to  cheer  our  religious 
gloom.  There's  a  dear  kind  girl,  do  not  refuse 
my  request." 

"I  will  come,"  said  Mildred;  "but  your  mo- 
ther will  frighten  away  all  my  mirth." 

"  She  is  not  my  mother,"  returned  the  young 
lady  with  emphasis.  "Home  has  never  been 
home  to  me  since  my  dear  mother  died,  and  my 
poor  father  married  agsiin.  Mrs.  Stainer  is  a 
good  woman,  and  means  well ;  but  she  has  con- 
verted our  once  happy  family  into  a  set  of  mop- 
ing fatalists,  who  believe  themselves  either  the 
chosen  or  the  doomed  of  heaven." 

Mildred  lingered  a  few  minutes  at  the  open 
door,  looking  after  the  retreating  carriage.  For 
the  first  time  a  deep  sadness  pervaded  her  mind — 
an  undefined,  vague  presentiment,  of  future  misery 
seemed  connecte<l  with  its  occupants.  She  re- 
turned to  the  parlour  and  sat  down  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  and  was  so  deeply  absorbed  by  her 
own  reflections,  that  her  mother  spoke  to  her  se- 
veral times  witliout  rousing  her  from  lier  unpl«a- 
ant  reverie. 

"  Mildred !  Mildred !"  at  length  she  exclaimed, 
I  rather  testily ;  "  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?" 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  that  disagreeable  woman  is 
gone,"  said  Mildred,  slowly,  as  if  half  afraid  to 
speak  her  opinions  ojpenly  and  candidly.  "I 
would  as  soon  live  on  the  north  side  of  an  ice- 
berg, as  reside  in  the  same  house  with  her." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so — such  an  excel- 
lent good  woman.  Rather  rejoice,  my  child,  that 
you  have  the  opportunity  of  making  her  your 
friend." 

"  Friend !"  rei terated  Mildred ;  "  we  shall  never 
be  friends ;  I  am  too  wicked  for  her,  and  she  is 
by  far  too  good  for  me.  I  think  I  could  love  that 
meek,  unhappy  looking  girl — she  is  very  pretty^ 
mamma,  is  she  not?" 

"  I  did  not  notice  her,"  said  Mrs.  Rosier  coldly, 
who  like  many  other  good  women,  thought  that 
no  one  could  own  a  pretty  daughter  but  herself. 
"I  shall  be  proud  to  cultivate  Mrs.  Stainer's 
acquaintance — she  is  a  woman  after  my  own 
heart," 

"  Then  I  am  sure,  mamma,  you  cannotiove  me, 
for  I  am  very  unlike  Mrs.  Stainer,"  said  Mildred, 
taking  down  her  bonnet ;  "  and  I  do  not  wish  to . 
be  like  her."  And  without  waiting  for  her  mo- 
ther's reply,  she  ran  away  to  the  ruins,  to  dissi- 
pate unpleasant  reflections  in  strolling  among  her 
favourite  haunts.  • 
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What  hast  thou  seen  in  the  olden  time, 

Dark  ruin,  lone  and  gnyf 
Full  many  a  race  from  thy  natire  dime, 

And  the  ^een  earth  pass  away. 
The  organ  has  pealed  in  these  roofless  aisles, 

And  priests  have  knelt  to  pray 
At  the  altar  where  now  the  daisy  smiles. 

O'er  their  silent  beds  of  clay. 

Near  the  great  gate  that  led  to  the  priory  Mil- 
dred passed  an  old  man  of  mild  and  gentlemanly 
demeanor,  dressed  in  a  sober  suit  of  drab  coloured 
cloth.  His  age  appeared  to  be  seventy,  or  there- 
abouts; and  as  Mlldred*s  bright  blue  eye  flashed 
upon  him,  as  she  tripped  lightly  by,  he  smiled, 
and  lifting  his  hat  from  his  head,  gave  her  the 
time  of  day.  The  boisterous'  wind  swept  from 
his  broad,  high  temples,  the  few  thin,  scattered 
locks  of  snow-white  hair,  that  shaded  his  pale, 
intellectual  countenance,  and  JMildred  thought 
that  she  never  had  beheld  a  more  beautiful  speci- 
men of  benevolent  old  age.  More  than  once  ihe 
caught  herself  peeping  through  the  ivy,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  him,  wondering  all  the  while 
who  he  was,  and  where  he  lived — whether  he 
was  a  stranger,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  old  city. 

In  her  absent  mood,  she  turned  into  a  narrow  ^ 
doorway  she  had  never  entered  before;  and,  after  ] 
groping  her  way  along  a  dark  passage,  she  found  ) 
it  terminate  rather  abruptly,  in  a  flight  of  steep  j 
steps.  Possessing  a  natural  craze  for  adventure,  \ 
without  a  moment's  reflection,  she  sprang  down  \ 
the  gloomy  staircase,  which,  winding  round  > 
a  turning  in  the  massy  wall,  ended  in  a  low,  f 
arched  door.  For  some  time  it  defied  all  her  5 
strength  to  unclose,  and  if  it  had  been  human,  it  i 
would  have  laughed  at  all  her  impotent  assaults,  \ 
being  strongly  bolted  within.  But  these  bolts  \ 
being  slowly  and  cautiously  whhdrawn,  and  the  \ 
door  being  suddenly  pulled  back,  Mildred  stag-  {  ger,  continuing  to  gaze  with  evident  delight  upon 
gered  forward,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the  his  artless  captive.  "I  will  be  equally  candid  with 
deep  dark  vault  that  presented  itself  to  her  view,  ]  you.  Look  round  those  vaults,"  ho  continued, 
had  not  a  strong  arm  prevented  her.  >  holding  up  the  lantern;  "  what  think  you  do  they 

"  Are  you  dnmk»'  Nicolas  Storner  ?"  whispered  ]  contain  ?  Not  the  bones  of  musty  monks  and  fri- 
a  deep  voice.  "  Stand  up,  man,  and  tell  me  what  •  ars ;  these  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust, 
has  detained  you  so  long?  By  Jove!"  he  con-  !  They  are  the  receptacles  of  those  evil  spirits — 
tinned,  dragging  the  trembling  ^lildred  forward,  \  brandy  and  gin.  This  is  the  shop  from  which  my 
and  lifting  the  dark  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand, 
to  her  face — "a  woman,  young,  fair  and  well 
bred!  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints!  young  lady, 
who  are  you,  and  what  business  have  you  here?" 

"Oh,  pray  let  me  go!"  said  poor  Mildred, 
holding  up  her  clasped  hands,  and  bursting  into 
tears.  **I  have  no  business  here,  and  I  never 
will  come  here  again,  if  you  will  but  let  me  go.** 

**  Not  until  you  have  answered  my  questions, 
little  maiden,"  6aid  the  tall,  dark  figure,  passing 


the  huge  iron  bar  across  the  door,  and  relaxing 
his  grasp  upon  the  arm  of  the  trem!)ling  girl, 
who  for  the  first  time  raised  her  head,  and  look- 
ed haughtily  up  into  her  jailor's  face.  The  lan- 
tern, which  was  now  turned  the  bright  side  to- 
wards her,  threw  a  strong  light  upon  the  fine 
manly  face  of  her  tormentor,  whose  keen,  dark 
eyes  rested  upon  the  beautiful  features  of  his 
prisoner,  with  an  expression  of  saucy  admiration, 
while  a  humourous  smile  at  the  apparent  absurd- 
ity of  their  relative  positions  curled  his  handsome 
lips,  and  served  to  display  a  set  of  dazzling  white 
teeth.  **  Nay,  do  not  look  so  proud,  pretty  one, 
but  tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,  as  a  man  and  a  sailor, 
to  let  you  go,  without  demanding  an  entrance  fee 
from  you,  for  having  so  unceremoniously  invaded 
my  dominions." 

Now,  Mildred  did  not-know  what  to  make  of 
all  this.  She  felt  that  ho  was  right — ^that  she 
had  no  business  there — that,  if  he  pleased,  he 
might  hinder  her  return,  misuse,  and  even  mur- 
der her,  and  no  one  would  be  a  whit  the  wiser. 
There  was  something  in  his  frank,  handsome 
face,  that  inspired  confidence,  and  she  thought  it 
would  be  the  wisest  plan  to  conciliate  his  friend- 
ship, instead  of  endeavouring  to  provoke  his  ma- 
lice. 

"  My  name  is  Mildred  Rosier,"  she  said  ;  **  I 
am  the  daughter  of  the  lady  who  has  lately  como 
to  reside  in  this  place;  I  love  these  old  ruins,  and 
often  come  hither  to  read  and  examine  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  monuments  and  walls;  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  place  was  inhabited  until  this  mo- 
ment; accident  led  me  here,  and  curiosity  prompt- 
ed me  to  explore  a  spot  which  was  new  to  me. 
Forgive  me  for  unintentionally  intruding  upon 
you,  and  let  me  go  home  without  further  deten- 
tion." 

"  You  have  told  me  the  truth,"  said  the  stran- 


lady  countess  procures  the  rich  Valenciennes  and 
Brussels  lace  which  trims  the  train  of  her  court 
dress — from  which  the  doctors'  and  the  lawyers' 
wives  purchase  their  hyson  and  bohea — the  dainty 
young  belle  buys  her  choice  bottle  of  Eau  de 
Cologne,  and  her  private  dram  of  French  cordial. 
Many  and  costly  are  the  silks  and  cambrics  piled 
up  in  these  gloomy  vaults,  which  if  known  to 
young  Scarlett,  the  officer  upon  service  here, 
would  make  his  fortune." 
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''You  are  a  smuggler  then?**  said  liCildred, 
drawing  back  a  little,  as  if  afraid  that  she  would 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  trader  in  contra- 
band goods. 

"Exactly  so.  Now,  young  lady,  we  are  in 
your  power — our  lives  and  all  that  we  possess, 
should  you  go  home  and  betray  to  the  authorities 
the  place  of  our  retreat." 

"  Do  not  think  me  capable  of  such  an  ungene- 
rous act,"  said  Mildred.  "  I  know  that  it  is  wrong 
in  any  one  to  break  the  laws  of  his  country ;  but 
do  not  imagine  that  I  would  betray  you.  Let 
^e  go,  and  I  will  never  breathe  a  syllable  to  any 
person  of  that  which  I  have  just  seen.** 

"Women  are  bad  hands  at  keeping  secrets," 
said  the  smuggler.  **  Did  my  people  know  that 
their  lives  and  fortunes  depended  upon  such  a 
brittle  thread,  your  own  life,  sweet  child,  were 
not  worth  a  moments  purchase.  Tou  must  swear 
to  me,  solemnly,  that  you  will  neither  by  word, 
look,  or  sign,  or  by  written  communication,  con- 
Tey  to  any  person,  the  knowledge  which  you  now 
possess?" 

Mildred  turned  pale,  and  looked  wistfully  to- 
war£^e  door. 

•*  Ha !  you  waver !"  exclaimed  the  smuggler, 
grasping  her  arm.  •*  The  lives  of  thirty-seven 
brave  men  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprice 
of  a  wilful  girl  in  her  teens.  I  thought  that  I 
could  perceive  the  innate  force  of  a  strong  mind 
flashing  through  the  clear  glance  of  that  beautiful 
eye;  I  fear  I  am  mistaken;  that  if  I  let  you  go,  I 
shall  have  reason  to  curse  my  folly." 

"  Oh,  never!  never!"  said  Mildred.  "  I  swear 
to  you  by  all  that  is  dear  to  me  upon  earth,  that 
I  never  will  betray  your  secret — not  even  to  my 
dear  mother.    "Will  this  satisfy  you?" 

"  Methinks  it  ought,"  said  the  smuggler ;  "  I 
could  trust  you  with  anything.  Tliat  sweet  face 
reminds  me  of  what  I  once  was — of  all  that  I 
have  lost.  Accursed  be  he  who  would  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  mischief  against  you.  Go  home, 
pretty  one,  to  your  mother,  and  seek  other 
haunts  than  the  vaults  of  the  grey  priory." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  unclosed  the  door, 
and  respectfully  raising  his  ftir  cap,  suffered  the 
terrified  girl  to  depart 

l^dred  scarcely  felt  the  stone  steps  under  her 
feet,  as  she  sprang  up  the  stairs,  and  darting 
along  the  narrow  passage,  found  herself  once 
more  in  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  priory.  Here 
she  was  joined  by  the  old  man,  who  had  attract- 
ed her  attention  without  the  gates. 

*•  What  have  you  done  with  your  roses,  young 

lady  ?"  said  he,  as  he  came  smilingly  forward  to 

meet  her.    **  Tou  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost 

while  visiting  the  dead  friars  below?* 

**  They  do  not  love  the  company  of  women  even 


in  death,"  said  Mildred,  aifeoting  to  hide  her  con- 
fuMon  in  a  laugh ;  "  for  they  have  very  ungal- 
lantly  barred  the  door,  and  I  have  not  much  curio- 
sity to  explore  their  gloomy  retreat." 

**  I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Rosier?"  said  the  old  man.  •*!  knew  your 
uncle  well ;  he  and  I  have  spent  many  hours  in 
rambling  among  these  ruins." 

**  I  could  almost  fancy  that  you  were  an  old 
friend,"  said  Mildred,  returning  the  hearty  shake 
of  the  old  man^s  hand,  while  her  thoughts  all  the 
while  were  with  the  handsome  smuggler  in  the 
vault  beneath,  and  her  heart  fluttered  so,  that  she 
could  scarcely  command  her  voice  sufficiently  t» 
speak. 

*•  An  old  friend  I  must  be.  at  any  rate,"  return- 
ed the  stranger,  without  noticing  her  agitation, 
"for  I  have  already  attained  the  prescribed  ago 
of  man  ;^I  hope  I  may  find  you  a  young  friend. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  the  name  of  Gard- 
ner since  your  residence  in  this  place." 

"Indeed  I  have,"  said  Mildred,  regarding  her 
aged  companion  more  attentively.  "  Are  you  the 
person  that  the  people  in  the  village  call  Old  An- 
tiquity ?" 

"  The  same,"  said  the  antiquarian,  with  a  good 
humoured  smile ;  "and  so  fond  a  lover  am  I  of 
what  is  antiquated  and  out  ©f  date,  that  I  am 
proud  of  my  quaint  title." 

"Ah!"  said  Mildred,  quite  forgetting  in  the 
interest  which  she  felt  in  her  new  companion,  her 
terrible  rencontre  in  the  vaults;  "you  are  the 
person  whom  Florence  Bambam  told  me  could 
inform  me  all  about  the  ruins ;  she  said  that  she 
believed  that  you  had  been  bom  and  brought  up 
amongst  such  outlandish  places,  and  that  you 
held  conversations  with  people  who  had  long 
passed  from  the  earth;  that  you  had  learned  frodk 
them  all  the  secrets  of  the  old^  time,  and  writ- 
ten a  great  book  about  the  old  city,  which  you 
could  only  have  learned  from  the  ghosts  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants.  I  should  so  like  to  read  that 
bookr 

"It  contains  no  fabulous  histories,  but  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  facts,"  returned  the  old  man;  "  I 
have  spent  a  long  life  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
all  that  time  has  left  regarding  this  Interesting 
place.  Friends  and  kindred  I  have  none.  My 
wives  (for  I  have  had  two)  and  their  numerous 
ofl&pring,  are  all  dead:  I  am  left  alone  in  the 
world — ^my  life  is  in  the  past;  I  love  to  contrast 
it  with  the  present,  and  speculate  upon  the  future; 
and  if  my  name  survive  for  a  few  years  after 
this  feeble  frame  is  dust,  I  shall  owe  my  literary 
existence  to  the  subject  which  has  ever  occupied 
my  thoughts  and  employed  my  pen." 

"  I  have  heard  that  Uus  was  a  7ery  great  place 
in  tbe  olden  time,"  said  Mildred. 
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MILDRED  ROSIER. 


**  Yes,"  said  the  antiquarian ;  "  it  was  the  seat  ]  must  either  make  Abigail  the  companion  of  your 
of  the  East  -Ang^lian  Kings.    Ina,  who  was  slain  \  walks  or  stay  at  homo." 

with  his  seven  sons  in  the  groat  battle  that  was  ^       "  Abigail!"  exclaimed  Mildred;  and  as  a  vision 
fought  on  Bulchamp  heath,  was  the  last  of  the  \  of  the  old,  decrepid  woman,  hobbling  by  her  side,  * 
East  Anglian  Monarchs  who  held  his  court  in  this  ]  rose  on  her  mental  view,  she  flung  her  hat  into  a 
deserted  place.    At  the  time  of  the  Danish  inva-  I  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a  long  and  merry  laugh. 


sion  this  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, and  received  from  them  the  title  of  the 
Splendid  City." 

*'How  little  remiuns  of  its  former  magnifi-  ; 
oence !"  said  Mildred. 

^  Almost  less  than  nothing,"  continued  the  old  \ 
man.  **  Were  no  traces  of  it  to  be  found,  it  would 
be  less  humbling  to  human  pride  than  in  its  pre- 
sent forlorn  and  desolate  condition.  All  its  pa- 
laces and  churches  are  beneath  the  waves,  and 
where  the  aea  comes  in  with  such  a  bold  sweep 


"And  why  not  Abigail,  Miss  Rosier?  I  sec 
nothing  to  laugh  at" 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  but  see  her  as  I  see  her  at 
this  moment,"  said  Mildred,  "  you  would  laugh 
too,  my  dear,  grave  mamma.  Poor  Abigail !  how 
could  she  keep  up  with  me  ?  When  the  spirit 
moves  me,  I  run  along  the  edge  of  the  clifft  to 
enjoy  the  resistance  of  the  fresh,  keen  air.  Oh, 
there  is  joy,  and  health,  and  life  in  the  motion! 
Poor  Abigail!  she  would  be  panting  far  behind, 
ever  and  anon,  screeching  at  the  top  of  her  crack - 


to  the  right,  a  royal  park  and  a  stately  forest  of  I  ed  voice — '  Miss  Mildred !  Miss  Mildred !  have 


ten  miles  in  extent,  gladdened  the  eye  with  its 
summer  verdure  and  luxuriant  foliage." 

**  How  I  should  like  to  have  seen  it  in  the  day 
of  its  power,"  cried  Mildred,  her  eye  kindling 
with  enthusiasm,  as  her  imagination  hurried  her 
back  through  (h^  long  vista  of  the  past,  and  the 
city  in  its  ancient  splendor  crowned  the  bold 
height  on  which  she  stood. 

**  And  where  would  you  now  Jbe  if  such  had 
been  the  tase?"  said  old  Gardner. 

**  Where  churches,  castles,  and  palaces,  now  are," 
returaed  Mildred,  with  a  smile ;  **  beneath  those 
bright,  white,  i9ashing  waves,  that  dance  and 
sparkle  like  things  of  life,  in  the  wintry  sunshine. 
But  who  is  that  tall,  handsome  man  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, drawing  nearer  to  her  new  friend,  as  the 
smuggler  passed  through  the  ruin,  and  touched 


mercy  upon  my  old  bones,  or  youll  kill  me 
quite!'" 

Mrs.  Rosier  could  not  refrain  from  a,  smile,  at 
Mildred's  graphic  description;  and  her  gay, 
light-hearted  daughter  perceiving  her  advantage 
went  rattling  on. 

"Now,  dear  mamma,  if  you  love  your  poor 
Mille,  do  net  lay  an  embargo  on  my  freedom — 
shut  me  out  from  the  fresh  air  and  I  shall  pine 
and  die.  You  need  not  fear  that  any  harm  will 
happen  to  me ;  who  would  hurt  me  ?  I  am  sure 
that  every  old  sailor  in  the  place  would  defend 
me  from  insult  or  outrage." 

"It  may  be  so,  Mildred,  and  it  is  not  these 
people  that  I  dread;  they  are  so  far  beneath  you 
in  rank  that  they  feel  little  if  ^ny  temptation  to 
defame  your  character,  or  detract  from  your  me- 
rit.   But,  my  dear  child,  every  person,  who  is  at 


his  cap  to  them.    "  He  looks  like  a  foreigner." 

"  He  is  a  relation  of  the  Bamhams,*  I  believe,"  s  ^^^  conspicuous  for  mental  or  personal  advantage 
^d  the  old  roan;  "  I  hare  seen  him  lately  there;  I  is  sure  to  attract  the  envy  of  less  gifted  compeers, 
his  name  is  Tasker — Captain  Tasker,  I  think  they  {  Hence  the  reason  why  scandal  is  to  be  found  in 
call  him — ^he  commands  a  privateer  in  the  service;  >  all  communities,  and  the  unsuspecting  are  sure  to 
a  very  smart,  intelligent  fellow  that.    I  must  im-  I  suffer  from  the  cruel  remarks,  and  base  insinua- 

\  tions,  of  the  worldly  and  vicious.      The  most 

j  guavdcd  conduct  will  not  always  shield  you  from 

the  activity  of  their  malice,  but  we  should  be  very 


prove  my  acquaintance  with  him. 

"Lucy  can  tell  me  something  about  him,'' 
thought  Mildred,  as  she  bade  the  antiquary  good 
morning,  and  returned  home,  her  thoughts  run- 
ning upon  the  strange  adventure  in  the  ruin;  and 
what  was  still  more  imprudent,  upon  the  myste- 
rious person  who  had  acted  the  principal  part  in 
the  drama. 

Mrs.  Rosier  was  waiting  dinner,  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  displeasure  upon  her  coun- 
tenance that  Mildred  had  never  observed  before. 
"Miss  Rosier!"  (when  had  she  ever  addressed 
her  so  formally  before?)  "  I  do  not  approve  of 
these  sea-side  rambles.  It  is  not  prudent  of  a 
young  lady  to  wander  about  alone,  without  a  pro- 
tector; some  harm  will  happen  to  you  if  you  per- 
sist ID  your  romantic  folly :  for  the  future  you 


\  careful  that  our  own  imprudence  does  not  give  a 
!  cok)ring  of  probability  to  their  ill-natured  accu- 
;  sations.  If  you  vnll  persist  in  your  solitary  ram- 
I  bles,  you  will  find  that  the  village  gossips  will 
;  interpret  your  actions  in  a  manner  that  may 
I  prove  very  wounding  Uf  your  feelings." 

"  I  don't  care  i*  hat  they  say,"  said  Mildred, 
shrugging  her  shoulders;  "  but  my  dear  mamma, 
I  will  be  more  cautious  for  the  future." 

Mildred  had  yet  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
that  word.  A  more  incautious  creature  could 
not  be  found  in  any  place,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. She  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  terres- 
trial paradise,  and  believ^  its  inhabitants  as  little 


MY  BEAUTIFUl^MY  OWN. 


im 


below  tlM  angels  in  bcaatj  and  excellence.  Can- 
did and  generous  herself,  she  never  suspected 
deceit  in  others.  When  she  praised  a  friend,  it 
-was  with  all  the  honest  zeal  of  a  true,  warm 
heart,  and  the  artful  flattery  of  the  two-faced 
crew,  who  form  the  larger  portion  of  society,  was 
readily  received  as  truth,  by  one  who  was  incap- 
able of  falsehood.  Her  mother  had  ever  been  the 
bosom  friend  and  confidant  of  her  ardent,  guile- 
less child ;  and  it  was  with  f^ngs  of  conscious 
shame,  that,  in  relating  her  visit  to  the  ruins, 
she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  concealed  any 
event  which  had  happened  to  her  from  her  easy 
and  too  indulgent  parent  This  was  the  first 
false  step  of  her  life,  and  from  it  she  might  well 
date  all  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  cast 
their  baleful  shadows  upon  the  brief,  bright  dawn 
of  her  joyous  youth.  Mrs.  Rosier  was  much 
pleased  and  interested  in  her  account  of  the  an- 
tiquary, and  expressed  a  wish  to  improve  his 
acquaintance.  This  circumstance  helped  to  raise 
Mildred's  drooping  spirits;  but  when  her  mother's 
eye  was  off  her,  she  again  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloom, 
and  the  tears  unconsciously  filled  her  eyes,  as  she 
asked  herself  the  question — "  Why  did  I  promise 
him  to  conceal  it  from  my  mother?" 
[to  B£  costwued.  J 


THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES  VX  FilANCE. 

TuE  middle  classes  in  France  are  very  different 
from  the  middle  classes  in  England.  Here  there 
are  myriads  belonging  to  the*  middle  rank  in  life, 
who  are  the  posseiisors  of  large  fortunes,  and  live 
in  a  style  of  comfort|  if  not  of  splendour,  with 
which  even  the  aristoeracy  of  France  could 
never  dream  of  competing.  They  have  their 
handsome  carriages,  their  studs  of  first-rate  horses, 
their  spacious  and  splendid  residences;  their  ten 
or  twelve  servants,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  with 
which  we  associate  the  idea  of  "  making  an  ap- 
pearance." In  France,  you  see  nothing  like  this 
among  the  middle  classes,  and  exceedingly  little 
of  it  even  among  the  nobility.  The  middle  classes 
in  Paris  consist  of  the  more  respectable  shop- 
keepers, and  of  persons  engaged  in  professional 
pursuits.  Their  incomes  average  from  £250  to 
X400  a-year.  On  either  sum,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in  what  is 
called  style ;  but  the  Fariflans  know  not  the  want 
of  any  comfort,  and  yet  always  contrive  to  Uve 
within  their  means. — Paris  and  its  People^  by  the 
Author  of  **  Bandom  Recollections^* 


Geoeob  Colman  being  once  asked  if  he  knew 
Theodore  Hook — **0h  yes,"  was  his  reply; 
**  Hook  and  I  (eye)  are  old  associates." 


MY  BEAUTIFUL— MY  OWN!* 

TO  M.  K. 

Oh !  life  to  me,  unblest  b j  love  of  thine. 

Were  like  a  desert  drear, 
Where  verdant  spots  are  never  known  to  smile,. 

Or  cooling  founts  appear  : 
For  I  do  love  thee — In  my  brightest  dream* 

Your  image  dwells  alone  ; 
If  J  hopes  you  gild,  and  bliss  but  through  thee  beams^ 

My  beautiful,  my  own  I 

And  I  have  felt,  when  glow'd  ambition's  flame,. 

And  hop'd  I  much  to  rise. 
That  'twould  be  bliss  to  win  an  honour'dname. 

The  praises  of  the  wise  ; 
Yet  fimcy  e'en  a  picture  drew  the  while. 

Where  joy  more  beaming  shone ; 
It  was  that  at  my  triumph  you  would  smile — 

My  beautiful,  my  own ! 

And  wander'd  have  I  in  the  silent  glade, 

Where  ran  a  gurgling  stream ; 
The  trees  above  me  twined  in  verdant  shade. 

Beneath,  was  mossy  green. 
Where  all  was  lovely,  calm,  from  trouble  free, 

I  thought  of  thee  alone. 
For  all  things  bright  and  pure  remind  of  thee — 

My  beautiful,  my  own  I 

And  pluckid  I  flowers— their  sweetness  and  their  ^lowj. 

Oh,  they  seem'd  like  to  you  I 
An^  I  have  watch'd  the  stream's  light,  cheerftil  flow^ 

For  it  seem'd  like  thee  too ! 
I've  seen  the  ivy  round  the  trees  entwine, 

]Where  no  decay  had  shone, 
And  oh,  it  seem'd  too  like  aflbctions  thlnej 

My  beautifril,  my  own ! 

Nor  yet  in  happier  scenes,  where  joy  but  cheers, 

Did  fancy  turn  to  you  ; 
In  sorrow's  hours,  in  disappointment's  tears. 

Oh,  thQn  I  saw  thee  too  .* 
And  when  I  sank,  depress'd,  and  like  to  fall. 

Saw  foes  where  friends  had  shone. 
You  smll'd— wert  kind--and  I  was  bless'd  withal— 

My  beatttiAil,  my  own  I 

Then  may  I  hope  that  mine  one  boon  may  be, 

For  love  that  thus  is  thine— 
That  you  will  live  for,  feel  for,  only  me, 

With  love  as  deep  as  mine  I 
For  though  I've  sail'd  with— seen  those  o'er  and  o'er. 

Who  loved  me,  and  alone, 
Yet  ne'er  could  I  call  one  in  life  before. 

My  beautiful,  my  own  ! 

Zaoio. 
'  Toronto,  January,  1844. 

•  The  words  **  My  beautlAil,  my  dwnl"  occur  in  Lord 
Byron's  lines  on  the  death  of  Haidee,  as  a  quotation.  I 
have  also  a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen  them  at  the 
head  of  some  verses  not  long  since,  in  some  of  the  mat 
gaslnes.  But  as  every  one's  *<  beautiflil,  his  own,"  may 
not  be  alike,  and  still  less  may  be  his  feelings  towards 
her,  I  suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  mine,  as  well 
as  my  own  peculiar  feelings  too.  If  the  one  or  the  other 
resembles  anything  that  has  been  already  written  on  the 
same  words,  I  am  imconicions  of  it. 


CHRISTIM  STEINFORT. 


A  TALE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


BT     EDMOND     HUGOMONT. 


**  WouLDST  tbou  like  to  be  a  queen,  Christina  ?"  I 

Such  was  the  question  addressed  by  the  Baron  ; 
Steinfort  to  his  daughter,  at  the  close  of  a  game  | 
at  chess,  during  which  his  thoughts  had  evidently  \ 
been  wandering  and  distracted.  \ 

**  Queen  of  hearts,  papa  ?"  carelessly  asked  the  j 
graceful  girl,  without  raising  her  head  from  the 
rich  velvet  cushion  on  which  she  had  reposed  it, 
as  she  fondled  a  hideous  little  lap-dog,  her  prime 
favorite  among  all  her  pets. 

"  Queen  of  hearts,  my  daughter !  that  empire 
is  thine  already,"  rejoined  the  father  in  a  tone  of 
affected  gaiety. 

The  Swedish  minister,  for  such  was  the  rank 
held  by  the  Baron  Steinfort,  shook  somewhat 
nervously  the  splendid  snuff-box  he  held  in  his 
hand,  as  his  eye  rested  on  a  miniature  encircled 
by  diamonds  that  adorned  the  lid — the  portrait 
and  the  present  of  the  ugliest  sovereign  in  Europe 
— his  master,  Charles  XIL 

**  Aspires  not  thine  ambition  higher  than- this?" 
he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  How  should  it  ?"  was  the  reply.  **  I  have  al- 
refidy  more  subjects — slaves  they  call  themselves 
— ^than  I  well  know  how  to  manage." 

'« Of  that  I  doubt  not,"  answered  the  Baron  ; 
«*  but  you  have  too  much  prudence,  I  tmst,  to  en- 
courage their  homage." 

"  Indeed,  I  care  neither  to  repel  nor  encourage 
the  homage  which  is  only  my  due,"  saucily  replied 
Christina,  with  a  furtive  glance  at  an  opposite 
mirror.  **  There  is  only  one  of  my  train  for 
whose  services  I  feel  the  least  gratitude." 

*•  And  who  is  he?"  enquired  the  minister,  with 
apparent  negligence,  but  real  anxiety,  his  heavy 
eyebrows  contracting  as  he  spoke. 

A  deep  blush  tinged  the  cheeks  of  Christina, 
and  without  replying  she  continued  her  caresses 
to  the  dog,  pulling  his  long  silky  ears  as  he  play- 
fully snapped  at  her  hand. 

"  Of  whom  speakest  thou  Christina  ?"  repeated 
Baron  Steinfort,  more  firmly. 

"  Of  whom  shoald  I  speak,  my  father !  but  of 
your  handsome  nephew,  Adolphus  de  HesseT' 

*<You  have  not  been  so  foolish,  I  trust,  ai  to 


engage  your  heart  to  this  young  man  ?"  said  the 
Baron,  in  a  grave  and  severe  tone. 

"Young!"  she  repeated;  "Adolphus  is  at 
least  twenty;  he  is  the  oldest  friend  I  have.  I 
cannot  say  when  I  first  learned  to  love  him,  it  is 
so  long  ago." 

"  Tush,  girl  I  you  love  him  but  as  a  brother. 
You  were  brought  up  together  by  his  mother,  and 
nothing  is  more  natural." 

"You  are  quite  wrong,*  father  1"  Christina 
calmly  answered  ;  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
Adolphus  my  brother." 

The  Swedish  minister  rose  from  his  seat  and 
traversed  the  apartment  several  times  with  an 
agitated  step.  At  last,  pausing  behind  the  couch 
on  which  his  daughter  rested,  he  passed  his  arm 
round  her  slender  waist,  and  said  tenderly,  but 
firmly. 

"  My  dear  child !  this  foolish  whim  must  cease. 
You  must  forget  him. 

"  My  dear  father !  I  shall  never  try  it,  for  I 
know  I  should  never  succeed.  Kay,  you  are  proud 
of  him  yourself,  and  loTe  him  too." 

"  But  not  enough  to  make  hiyi  thus  my  heir." 
"Yet  he  would  become  so  were  I  to  die,  my 
father  r 

Tlie  Baron  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  searching  look 
on  the  fair  and  rosy  face  of  his  daughter,  and  the 
expression  of  paternal  alarm  which  these  words 
had  spread  over  his  couAtenance  graduaDy  disap- 
peared. 

"  All  is  Hfe  here,"  he  said,  gently  tapping  het 
forehead.  "  All  my  thoughts  are  bent  on  the  dis- 
posal of  this  dear  but  teasing  girl." 

"  Give  me  to  Adolphus,  and  you  will  see  the 
happiest  couple  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  Chris- 
tina with  animation,  her  dark  eyes  glancing 
through  her  tears. 

"My  poor  child T  replied  the  father,  "you 
have  been  terribly  spoiled  ;  I  have  allowed  you 
too  much  freedom.  What  yon  now  ask  is  impos- 
sible — ^let  me  hear  no  more  of  it  I  Be  reasonable ; 
and  to  occupy  your  mind,  your  aunt  will  present 
yod  at  court.  You  will  see  many  fine  things 
there] — ^you  will  behold  our  young  and  brave 
king " 
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"The  rude  monster!**  interrupted  the  lively 
girL  "  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him ;  they  say  he  is 
a  hater  of  womankind.*' 

"They  wrong  him  then,  Christina!  He  is  in 
loTe "* 

"  Well  I  and  his  choice?  Is  she  pretty?**  again 
broke  in  the  daughter. 

"  Pretty  and  teasing— like  thyself." 

"Like  me?" 

A  meaning  smile  spread  over  the  courtier's  face, 


fnl  and  animated  features  with  a  melancholy 
smile;  *' canst  thou  have  the  courage  to  reject 
the  splendid  lot  he  will  offer  thee,  in  exchange 
for  the  ardent  and  devoted  heart  of  thy  pennikss 
•cousin?" 

The^beautiful  eyes  of  Christina  filled  with  tears 
as  she  met  his  gaze,  but  hers  was  not  a  nature 
to  cherish  long  any  sad  idea,  and  she  tried  a  jit^ 
tie  anger. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  think  me  destined  16- 


and  the  womanly  instinct  of  Christina  was  at  \  swell  the  list  of  faithful  lovers,  Mr.  Adolphns! 


once  aroused. 

*'  I  have  never  seen  him,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought. 

"  But  he  has  seen  thee;  and  he  says ** 

"What  does  he  say?"  urged  the  maiden,  as 
the  baron  paused  in  his  speech. 

"  What  matters  it  to  thee  what  a  monster — a 
hater  of  womankind — may  say?"  demanded  he 
with  assumed  gravity. 

"Ah!  but  then  he  is  a  king!  What  does  he 
say — what  can  he  say  of  me?  My  dear  father, 
do  tell  me!" 

But  the  minister  was  determined  to  keep  si- 
lence, and  was  proof  against  all  her  little  blan- 
dishments. 

"By-the  bye!"  interposed  he  all  at  once,  as  if  : 
recollecting  something  he  feared  to  forget,  "  let 
us  turn  to  another  subject — and  a  very  serious  ; 
one  too.  I  will  bring  an  officer  to  sup  with  me  < 
this  evening — ^see  that  all  be  in  order  for  hia  re-  | 
ception.  Receive  him  courteously — receive  him  < 
with  deference — ^I  have  destined  him  for  your  { 
husband."  ! 


and  that  too  in  spite  of  the  hist  proof  of  my  af- 
fection, which  you  got  by  stealth  like  a  spy  as 
you  are.*' 

"Dry  that  tear,  sweet  cousin!"  he  replied;  " I 
am  no  Stoic  to  bear  unmoved  its  eloquence." 

"  Why  wilt  thou  make  me  weep,  then?**  asked 
Christina,  already  in  smiles.  "  Was  it  for  the 
childish  pleasure  of  drying  my  tears  with  thy 
lips?  or  wert  thou  really  jealous  of  some  imagi- 
nary rival— Count  Ericson,  perhaps,  that  anti- 
dote of  every  tender  emotion  ?" 

"  I  know  thine  aversion  for  Ericson,  and  have 
no  fear  of  him;  besides,  he  seems  no  richer  than 
myself.    But,  Christina! " 

"  What  now,  Adolphus?  What  new  perplex- 
ity is  this?" 

"  The  baron  brings  with  him  this  evening  a 
new  lover,  and  thy  poor  Adolphus — ^will  he  not 
be  forgotten?** 

"  Thou  would'st  well  deserve  it,  for  even  hint- 
ing at  it.  But  thou  art  my— <20usin,  and  I  for- 
give once  more  thy  jealous  suspicions." 

"  Thou  lovest  me  then  in  very  truth,  Christi- 


"I  will  have  none  of  him!"  cried  Christina,  \  na?**  said  the  young  soldier,  as  he  sealed  his 


following  her  father,  as  he  left  the  apartment;  "if  ! 
Adolphus  be  not  my  husband,  no  one  else  shall."  \ 
"  Thanks,  my  sweet  cousin  ! — a  thousand  i 
thanks!"  exclaimed  Adolphus  de  Hesse,  gliding  ; 
from  behind  the  long  gold-fringed  curtains,  \ 
where  he  bad  been  concealed  for  the  last  quarter  ; 
of  an  hour.  "  How  pleasant  it  is  to  play  the  \ 
spy,  when  we  thus  hear  our  cause  sustained  by 


pardon  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  by  lovera 
in  such  cases. 

"Have  I  not  told  thee  so  an  hundred  times? 
Art  thou  not  tired  of  the  repetition?" 

"No!  no!  thou  canst  not  repeat  it»  too  o(ten, 
my  beloved!'* 

"  We  love  one  another,  that  is  certain,  Adol- 
phus! And  though  my  father  will  not  now  grant 


the  lips  we  love  best,  even  should  it  be  a  cause  \  his  consent  to  our  union— wha|  th^n?  let  us  \vait 
as  desperate  as  mine.*'  |  patiently  for  it" 

"Desperate!"  repeated  the  maiden,  who  had  \ 
regained  all  her  vivacity.  "The  battle  is  half  ( 
won.    My  Other's  anger  is  like  a  shower  on  the  I 


grass— a  sunbeam  suffices  to  evaporate  it;  dost 
thou  not  know  him,  Adolphus  ?  Bo  not  sigh 
thus,  I  beseech  thee!  cross  not  thine  arms  so!  look 
not  upwards  with  that  solenm  air!  Away  with 
gloomy  looks  and  downcast  brows !  Thou  would'st 
frighten  poor  .Cupid  away  even^ron^  our  Redding 
festival" 

"  Hope  misleads  thee,  dear  Christina  ?  I  know 
thy  father  better  than  thou  dost  thyself.  Ah! 
my  beloved!'*  pursued  he,  regarding  her  bcanti- 


"  And  should  he  never  grant  it?" 
"  Never  1    Dost  thou  fear  it,  cousin  ?" 
"  I  fear  it  n^uch,  my  Christina!" 
j      "WeU  then,  ^e  must  remain  as  we  are.  Hap- 
{  pineas  can  never  be  insured  by  an  act  of  disobe- 
<  dience."  • 

I  vTrue,  Christina!"  replied  young  De  Hesse, 
j  gazing  on  her  with  an  abstracted  air,  in  which 
\  might  be  traced  some  shade  of  reproach.  "  I 
\  find  thee  more  prudent  and  philosophical  than  I 
\  had  thought  thee." 

^      "I  cannot  break  my  father's  heart,"  she  an- 
"^  swered. 
16 
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"But  mine,  Christina?  is  it  nothing  in  thine 
account?" 

"  Adolphus!  if  I  cannot  be  thine  with  my  fa- 
thp's  consent,  I  will  never  espouse  another;  let 
that  content  thee." 

The  brow  of  the  young  officer  flushed  with 
disappointment  and  vexation;  he  paced  to  and 
firo  with  agitated  mien,  regarding  from  time  to 
time  the  gentle  tyrant  who  held  him  thus  en- 
slaved, and  for  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke. 
Christina  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  grave  de- 
meanour, but  a  deepening  dimple  in  each  cheek 
betrayed  her  disposition  to  give  way  to  her  na- 
tural gaiety,  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Con- 
fiding in  the  affection  of  her  beloved  parent,  and 
ignorant  of  his  designs  on  her  behalf,  the  minis- 
ter's fair  daughter  could  not  imagine  that  the 
cloud,  which  now  seemed  to  hang  over  her  future, 
cuuld  long  remain. 

Poor  Adolphus  was  of  far  different  mood.  His 
ardent  and  jealous  imagination  could  only  consi- 
der Christina  as  a  rich  and  priceless  treasure, 
guarded  by  two  horrid  monsters — Ambition  and 
Avarice — ^sufficient  to  baffle  all  his  attempts  to 
obtain  it.  Vexed  and  irritated,  and  with  too  lit- 
tle self-command  to  conceal  these  feelings,  which 
yet  he  could  not  display  towards  Christina,  he 
let  them  loos^  on  his  own  head. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool — a  madman  I"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Let  what  will  befall  me,  I  deserve  it 
all.  To  fall  blindly  in  love — to  allow  an  absurd 
passion  thus  to  mislead  me !  But  it  is  now  over," 
he  added  in  a  softer  tone,  turning  to  his  cousin 
as  he  spoke.  "  I  will  never  repay  the  debt  I  owe 
your  father,  by  depriving. him  of  his  only  child. 
Adieu,  Christina!  I  go  to  rejoin  my  regiment 
The  front  of  the  battle  shall  be  my  post;  and 
when  you  hear  of  my  being  left  lifeless  on  the 
field,  you  will  at  least  think  with  sadness  of  your 
lost  friend." 

At  these  words  Christina  uttered  a  cry  of  ter- 
ror and  alarm,  and  in  a  moment  Adolphus  was 
at  her  feet,  forgiving,  and  asking  forgiveness. 
His  warlike  resolutions  melted  before  her  tears, 
like  wax  before  the  flame;  and  the  young  pair 
parted,  a  full  hour  afterwards,  more  deeply  in 
love  than  ever. 

II. 

CiinisTiNA  had  no  wish  to  die  for  love — she  ra- 
thei;  wished  to  live  for  it;  and  forcibly  separated 
from  the  object  of  her  affections,  his  memory 
would  have  been  for  ever  sacred  to  her.  But 
notwithstanding  her  genuine  and  deep-seated 
love  for  Adolphus,  as  night  approached,  an  unde- 
finable  attraction  drew  her  to  her  mirror.  She 
remembered  her  father's  orders  to  do  the  honours 
of  their  evening  meal  to  some  favoured  guest, 


and  punctually  fulfilled  this  order  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  aids  of  the  toilet  that  would  have  sa- 
tisfied the  proudest  and  most  doting  father. 
Thus,  when  she  entered  the  apartment  where 
the  baron  and  his  guest  awaited  her,  she  appear- 
ed as  if  prepared  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  royal 
court. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment of  Christina,  when  in  place  of  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger  she  had  been  led  to  expect, 
she  recognised,  in  the  person  who  rose  awkwardly 
at  her  approach,  to  conduct  her  to  table,  the  odious 
Count  Ericson,  the  sole  object  of  her  aversion,  the 
constant  butt  of  her  scarce  concealed  sarcasms. 

**  What  could  induce  my  father  thus  to  mock 
me?"  thought  she,  as  her  eye  fell  on  this  well 
known  figure.  **  Yes,  'tis  the  wretch  himself  1" 
she  pursued,  stifling  at  once  a  sigh  and  an  incon- 
yenient  inclination  to  laugh,  which  struggled  to- 
gether. **  A  fine  suitor,  certainly,  this  ugly  cap- 
tain, with  his  eyes  of  faded  blue,  and  his  crisp  and 
yellow  locks!" 

In  fact,  her  feelings  of  dislike  had  added  no- 
thing to  the  unfavourable  portrait  she  had  thus 
mentaUy  drawn  of  the  gaunt  and  ungraceful 
young  man  who  stood  before  her,  with  his  high- 
arched  Boman  nose,  his  rough  and  weather-beat- 
en cheeks,  and  the  military  rudeness  of  his  bold 
look,  seeming  as  if  he  intended  to  take  by  assault 
the  heart  of  the  pouting  damsel.  Such  was  the 
man  who  had  now  for  some  weeks  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  of  the  Baron  Steinfort,  sometinea 
remaining  closeted  with  him  for  whole  hours. 

Christina,  in  all  feminine  despair,  at  a  careful 
toilette  thrown  away  on  this  lout,  resigned  her- 
self to  undergo  his  vulgar  gallantry — but  in  vain; 
this  martial  machine  might  have  remained  beside 
her  for  six  months,  without  a  compliment  issuing 
from  its  mouth.  His  discourse  was  addressed  al- 
together to  the  father,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
broke  into  a  loud  and  noisy  laugh  at  his  own 
heavy  and  unmeaning  Jokes;  while  Christina, 
afraid  of  displeasing  her  fkther  by  openly  show- 
ing her  dislike,  anxiously  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  from  the  scene.  It  seemed  as 
if  Count  Ericson  at  last  became  consdous  of  her 
hostile  reflections,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance,  for,  turning  to 
her,  he  abruptly  demanded: 

*'What  is  your  opinion  of  Alexander  the 
Great?" 

Christina  could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter 
at  the  serious  air  with  which  this  question  was 
puL 

,  *' Alexander  the  Great!"  echoed  she;  "I have 
no  opinion  of  him  at  all.  I  only  remember  that 
when  I  read  his  history,  I  used  to  have  a  ftar  of 
him,  as  of  some  desperate  madman/' 
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Ericson  argued  with  animation  in  favour  of 
•«Wie  greatest  hero'efcrjafforded'^jto^the'admira- 
tion  of  the  world,"  as  h«  styled  him. 

"  If  he  had  been  as  prodigiously  fond  of  wis- 
dom as  he  was  of  ^dominion/*  coolly  replied 
Christina,  "  he  would  hare  learnt  to  govern  him- 
self befiore  attempting  to  govern  the  world." 

Thc>oant's;;face  flushed,  as  he  answered  with 
enthusiasm : 

••  A  woman^cannot*comprehend  the  noble  ar- 
dour— theTever  of  the  sotil— that  hurries  a  man 
of  courage  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  leads 
him  to  despise  life,  with  all  its  empty  pleasures,  in 
comparison  with  the  garland  of  immortal  fame." 

"  Very  true  !"  returned  she,  simply ;  "  I  have 
no  8«ch*fever,  and^no  sympathy  with  such  des- 
troyers of  their  race.  Did  I  wish  for  feme,  I 
would  look  for  it  amidst  the  blessings  of  those 
aroond  me.  Yes,  my  father!  yes !"  she  pursued 
in  disobedience  to  the  expressive  glance  of  the 
minister,  commanding  silence ;  "  rather  let  men 
live  to^bless  me  than  die  in  cursing  me  I" 

**  Hnsht  child!"  said  the  baron  in  a  stem  whis- 
per. Then  filling  the  glass  of  the  thunderstruck 
•count,  he  exclaimed-: 

*'  Let  ns  drink  to  the  gbry  of  Alexander,  Count 
Uricson  P* 

•^  Well  said,  baron  1"  cried  the  soldier,  drown- 
ing his  displeasure  in  the  generous  yfine ;  then, 
as  he  struck  his  drinking  glass  against  that  of 
Christina  with  a  force  that  threatened  to  shiver 
it  to  atoms,  he  continued — **  come,  little  savage ! 
to  the  glory  of  Alexander!" 

•*  I  have  no  thirst  for  such  glory,"  replied  she, 
in  the  same  mutinous  spirit;  '*  I  will  not  drink  to 
such  malevolent  spirits  aj  conceal  a  tiger's  heart 
under  a  royal  robe." 

**My  lord!  my  lord  I"  interrupted  tfce  courtier, 
alarmed  at  the  rising  wrath  of  his  guest;  **benot 
troubled  at  the  sallies  of  a  silly  girl,  who  will 
brave  the  anger  of  a  kold  soWier,  while  even  her 
•little  lap-dog  there,  might  tear  with  impunity 
these  weak  and  slender  finger^"  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  soldier  died  away  at  the<sight  of  the 
fair  and  graceful  hand  of  the  maiden,  as  it  was 
held  up  to  him  by  her  father.  "  Her  knowledge 
of  war  is  confined  to  its  inimie  substitute  of  chess ; 
this  narrow  board  is  her  field  of  battle,"  conti- 
nued the  baron,  pointing  to  the  fiivourite  game 
of  Ericson,  previously  laid  out  by  his  orders  on 
a  neighbouring  table-;  **  she  fights  so  courageous- 
ly, that  even  an  old  soldier  like  myself  might 
claim  some  triumph  in  her  defeat." 

The  prospect  of  a  game  at  chess  seemed  ai 
once  to  calm  the  irritatioo  of  the  count;  and, 
turning  to  the  half-angry,  half-laughing  Chis- 
tina,  he  challenged  her  to  the  combat,  with  more 
<^ourtesy  than  might  have  bemi  expected  from  him. 


"  But  should  I  beat  you?"  replied  she,  recover- 
ing all  her  gaiety.  *• 

"  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
conquered  by  you,  my  fair  tyrant!"  answered  the 
soldier,  garing  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  pressing 
her  hand  with  a  force  that  almost  made  her  cry 
out 

•*  Tliere  is  more  fire  in  tliis  automaton  than  I 
had  imagined,"  thought  Christina;  "this  game 
may  be  a  dangerous  one." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  chequer, 
determined  to  annoy  her  haughty  adversary  by 
playing  as  ill  as  possible.  But  her  efforts  to  lose 
were  in  vain;  the  small  table  trembled  under  the 
agitated  hands  of  Ericson,  who  seemed  scarce  to 
know  one  piece  firom  another,  and  his  play  was 
so  careless,  that  his  fiiir  antagonist  was  vcr}'  soon 
able  to  exclaim,  in  all  the  innocent  joy  of  unex- 
pected success: 

"Check  to  the  king  I" 

•*Ah!  cruel  one!"  replied  the  count,  sweeping 
his  hand  through  the  pieces ;  "  would  yon  make 
the  king  your  slave?" 

"  I  do  not  prevent  yon  from  saving  him,  if  yon 
choose,"  said  Christina,  frightened  at  his  rude- 
ness, and  astonished  at  the  calm  demeanour  of 
her  father,  who  looked  on  with  an  indulgent 
smDe.  **It  is  impossible  to  place  them  right 
again,"  she  continued,  endeavouring  to  separate 
the  oonfhsed  mass  of  bishops,  knights  and  pawns 

"  Do  not  attempt  it!"  cried  Ericson,  in  an  en- 
ergetic tone,  at  the  same  time  overturning  the 
table  with  a  violent  push ;  "  the  game  is  decided 
— ^you  have  checkmated  me." 

**  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  violence  and  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  such  a  trifie,  he  hastily 
left  tbe  room,  followed  by  the  Baron  Steinfort, 
without  a  single  apology  or  adieu. 

*•  He  will  never  oome  here  again,  I  trust,"  said 
Christina  to  her  ftither,  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment an  hour  afterwards^  having  just  dismissed 
his  guest. 

"Thou  art  deceive^  my  chiH!"  replied  the 
nuaister,  who  appeared  in  better  humour  than 
ever ;  "  he  is  already  anxious  to  return,  and  is 
only  sorry  that  he  has  set  better  employed  the 
two  pleasant  hours  he  has  this  evening  spent  in 
thy  presence." 

"  Pleasant !  calls  he  them  ?"  exclaimed  she  in 
astonishment;  "truly  he  is  very  easily  pleased, 
then.  But  thou  ait  surely  mistaken,  my  father," 
she  continued,  almost  crying  at  the  baron's  gaiety, 
whose  reproaches  would  at  this  moment  have 
been  much  more  welcome  than  before  his  smiles; 
"thou  art  snreiy  mistaken  in  calling  him  my 
lover.  He  seems  more  in  love  with  Alexander 
the  Qreat  than  with  me*-and  I  am  very  glad  of  it" 
"  It  is  nothing  bat  tite  laadable  enthvsidsm  »<" 
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a  young  warrior  of  nineteen,  whose  mad  ambition 
thou  wilt  soou  check.  He  is  in  truth  consumed 
by  a  passion,  very  flattering  to  a  giddy  pate  like 
yourself,  and  you  ought  really  to  contradict  him 
with  more  gentleness,  my  dear  I  if  contradict  him 
you  must  He  is  rich,  brare,  and  highly  born — 
what  do  you  wish  more?" 

**  My  cousin!"  quickly  replied  Christina;  **  my 
Adolphus — ^as  brave  as  Count  Ericson,  I  am  cer- 
tain, and  as  noble  as  yourself,  ray  dear  and  ho- 
noured father  I" 

"  Well,  well  I  we  will  talk  more  of  this  anon. 
To  thy  couch,  my  child,  and  sleep  away  these 
girlish  fancies." 

"  Christina  took  the  first  part  of  this  advice, 
she  sought  her  couch,  but  it  was  to  dream  of  the 
handsome  form  and  animated  countenance  of 
Adolphus  de  Hesse. 


Tor  some  days  Christina  was  too  busy  torment- 
ing the  suitor  whom  she  lored,  to  remember  the 
one  whom  she  so  cordially  detested.  All  at  once 
Adolphus,  prouder  because  poorer  than  his  mis- 
tress, openly  rebelled  against  the  yoke  of  the  fair 
and  lively  coquette;  he  had  the  immense  courage 
to  absent  himself  almost  entirely  from  the  house 
of  Baron  Steinfort,  leading  Christina — ^nay,  even 
deluding  himself— into  the  belief  that  he  had  aban- 
doned all  opposition  to  the  addresses  of  his  rich 
rival.  During  his  few  and  short  visits,  his  uncle 
allowed  very  little  cordiality  to  appear  through  the 
diplomatic  coldness  of  his  character;  while  Adol- 
phus, on  his  side,  kept  himself  constantly  at  such 
a  distance  from  his  cousin,  that  she  saw  no  other 
mode  of  restoring  his  love  and  confidence,  than 
by  bringing  the  audacious  pretensions  of  his  rival 
to  an  immediate  and  decisive  termination. 

One  sioraing,  therefore,  when  she  had  desired 
— perhaps  more  anxiously  than  the  count  him- 
self—-to  be  left  alone  with  him,  and  when  her 
father,  under  pretence  of  despatching  an  import- 
ant missive,  had  retired  from  the  apartment,  she 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  first  words  of  her 
suitor,  to  make  some  such  rude  and  insulting  re- 
ply as  would  forever  banish  him  from  her  pre- 
sence. It  was  in  vain;  one  would  have  8U|q[K>sed 
the  motionless  and  contemplative  lover  to  be 
without  lips  or  voice. 

"  I  dreamt  of  you  last  night,"  she  said  at  last, 
to  bring  on  a  decisive  quarrel;  " and  I  hope  tliat 
in  future  you  will  not  have  the  presumption  to 
trouble  my  sleep  with  your  presence.  Vou  are 
very  bold  to  intrude  even  into  my  dreams.'^ 

**  I  too  have  dreaiqt,"  replied  Ericson,  who  had 
only  comprehended  the  first  part  of  this  imperti- 
nent speech.  **  I  dreamt  that  yon  looked  upon 
me  wit&  smilea— and  I  was  happy  t" 


**  'Twas  afalsehood!"  exclaimed  Christina,  with 
a  frank  but  indignant  manner ;  **  I  know  better, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  on  whom  to  bestow 
my  smiles." 

"  How  then  did  I  appear  to  you  last  night  ?" 
asked  the  count,  with  an  expression  of  amaze- 
ment, which  Christina  considered  very  stupid. 

**  Like  a  nightmare,  my  lord  1"  she  replied, 
"  as  insupportable  as  you  now  are." 

'*  Strange  girl!  teach  me  then  how  to  make  love 
to  you!"  cried  he,  suddenly  snatching  a  kiss  from 
her  rosy  lips. 

This  liberty  was  repaid  by  a  buffet  so  prompt 
and  energetic,  that  the  offender,  as  he  rubbed  his 
glowing  cheek,  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  had 
been  applied  by  "  those  weak  and  slender  fingers," 
as  her  father  had  termed  them.  The  bursting  of 
a  bombshell  would  have  confounded  him  less. 

"  Your  father  has  misled  me,"  he  said  in  a  grave 
tone,after  a  long  and  awkward  silence;  *'he  taught 
me  to  believe  that  my  visits  were  not  received  by 
you  with  indifference." 

*'  My  father  knows  nothing  of  these  matters," 
replied  Christina,  with  undaunted  Courage, 
"  otherwise  .he  never  would  have  presented  to 
his  daughter  a  young  man  so  rude  and  insolent. 
He  is  so  far  in  the  right-^yoti  are  not  an  object 
of  indifference  to  me,. and  never  will  be  so.  Count 

Ericson]  for  you  are " 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
thrown  open,  and  Adolphus,  who  had  caught  his 
cousin's  last  words  as  he  approached,  rushed  in, 
agitated  and  indignant. 

<*  Who  art  thou  ?"  sternly  demanded  Ericson, 
in  such  a  tone  of  authority  that  Christina's  fin- 
gers tingled  for  another  buffet. 

"  A  soldier!"  replied  Adolphus,  unbuckling  his 
sword  and  throwing  it  on  the  table ;  "  a  soldier, 
wounded  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  who 
would  die  to  defend  it !" 

"  We  are  friends  then,"  said  Ericson,  stretching 
out  his  hands. 

"  No!"  replied  Adolphus,  coldly  drawbg  back ; 
"  we  are  rivals  1" 
**  Does  Christina  love  you?" 
"  She  ha«  told  me  so — trust  in  3*our  turn  to  a 
woman's  faith.    You  are  not  an  object  ofmdiffe^ 
rence  to  her,  and  I  yield  my  place  to  you." 

"To  whom?"  cried  the  trembling  Christina, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes, 

"  To  the  Kingl"  replied  Adolphus,  rushing  to- 
wards the  door  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Christina  fell  upon  a  couch  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

♦*  Stay  V*  cried  Charles  the  Twelfth  in  a  com- 
manding voice ;  "stay,  young  man !" 

De  Hene  obeyed,  biting  his  lips  till  the  blood 
came,  in  the  impatience  of  liis  spirit. 
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*•  I  have  seen  you  before,"  con  tinned  the  king; 
"  but  never  in  this  house.*' 

"Entrance  was  forbidden  me  by  my  uncle, 
when  you  were  expected  here." 

"  Yet  your  face  is  familiar  to  me.  Your  name  ?" 

**  Adolphus  de  Hesse,  the  son  of  a  brave  officer 
^ho  fell  fighting  for  3'ou.  He  left  me  nothing 
but  his  sword  and  the  tears  of  his  widow." 

*'  Who  told  yon  that  I  was  not  Ericson  ?" 

"  My  own  eyes,  for  who  that  has  seen  your 
majesty  can  forget  you?" 

Charles  XH.  approached  the  soldier,  whose 
eyes  glared  like  those  of  a  young  lion;  but,  paus- 
ing as  he  drew  near,  he  enquired: 

**  Where  did  you  receive  that  scar  on  the  left 
temple?" 

**  At  Nerva,  Sire  I  where  with  a  handful  of  men 
you  defied  the  armies  of  Russia!" 

"  Thou  sayest  well!"  cried  Charles,  his  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  ardour;  **  that  scar  would 
gain  thee  at  all  times  admittance  to  my  presence, 
even  were  it  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  me,  as, 
ril  be  sworn!  thou  would'st  now  willingly  do; 
for,  on  the  day  of  which  thou  speakest,  I  learnt 
like  thee  to  be  a  soldier.  By  the  thousand  bul- 
lets that  rained  around  us  that  day,  when  thou 
and  I  fought  and  bled  together!  give  me  thine 
hand,  my  brother!" 

How  difierent  did  the  bold  and  generous  mo- 
narch then  seem,  from  the  rude  and  awkward 
Count  Ericson!  Adolphus  seised  his  hand  as 
readily  as  it  was  offered,  though  with  an  air  of 
respectful  gratitude,  and  Charles  then  turned  to 
Christina,  and  said  with  a  gaiety  not  altogether 
destitute  of  grace: 

**  By  my  sword,  Christina  I  but  I  make  a  poor 
lover.    A  single  gesture  of  thine  hand  has  put  ; 
to  flight  the  Cupids  that  had  treacherously  taken 
possession  of  my  heart    Let  your  words,  then, 
be  as  frank  as  your  actions :  Lovest  thou  my  bro-.  j 
ther-in-arms,  here?" 

**  I  do,  sire !"  she  answered,  in  a  low  but  firm  tone. 

'*  And  what  hinders  your  marriage?" 

"  That  of  the  Count  Ericson,  with  which  my  ; 
lather  has  menaced  me." 

*'AhI  I  see  into  the  matter  now,"  said  the  ; 
monarch  to  himself.  "  The  king  has  no  reason  ; 
to  regret  the  kiss,  unce  the  blow  fell  on  the  cheek  ; 
of  the  minister.  Christina  I"  he  continued  aloud, 
**  thy  father  refuses  to  give  thee  to  him  whom  ; 
thou  prefereet;  he  shall  do  it,  for  I  totTZ  it  Al- 
low that  if  I  was  a  nightmare  to  thee  as  lover,  I  ; 
am  not  thine  enemy  as  king." 

"With  gratitude  I  avow  it,"  exclaimed  the  : 
happy  girl,  kneeling  at  bis  feet  with  her  lover. 

Charles  united  their  hands  with  a  sort  of  bluff  \ 
kiid'^^^w,  and  bending  over  the  blushing  culprit, 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  fair  forehead. 


"  His  Miyesty  pardons  me  then?"  murmured 
Christina,  now  fully  re-assured,  as  Charles  rais* 
ed  her  from  the  ground;  "if  I  had  known"you 
to  be  the  king— I  should  not  have  struck  so 
hard!" 

**  Recognize  him,  Christina!  only  by  the  mode 
in  which  he  avenges  himself." 

His  eyes  were  fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  hand- 
some couple  before  him;  then  fixing  them  with 
an  intent  gaze  upon  vacancy,  he  said,  scarce  con- 
scious that  he  spoke  aloud:  .  ^ 

"Henceforth  let  Fame  be  my  only  mistress! 
Our  bridal-bed  shall  be  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  shouts  of  victory  shall  celebrate  our  union!" 

That  same  evening  the  disoomfitted  Baron 
Steinfort  signed  his  daughter's  marriage  con- 
tract, which  was  not  with  Count  Ericson,  al- 
though honoured  with  the  signature  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth. 
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O  !  the  csrth  is  ftir  on  a  iwtet  spring  day. 
When  eportiye  Iambi  in  the  meadows  play- 
When  the  voice  of  song  is  on  erery  breeze. 
And  clustering  blossoms  adorh  the  trees— 
When  the  emerald  turf  Is  bedeck'd  with  flowers. 
Watered  by  soft  and  balmy  showers— 
When  the  flow  of  the  stream  and  the  chime  of  the  sea 
Join  in  the  general  Jubilee. 

And  the  earth  is  bright  in  its  summer  bloom. 
When  eren  night  loses  half  its  gloom- 
When  the  hues  of  mom  and  the  tints  of  even 
Strive  which  shall  shew  us  most  of  heaven— 
When  the  dove's  soft  voice  in  the  lone  wood  sounds, 
Where  the  purling  streamlet  now  creeps,  now  bounds ; 
When  the  smiling  field  and  the  leafy  grove 
Invite  us  forth  *mong  their  sweets  to  rove. 

And  the  earth  is  sweet  when  in  summer's  night 
The  mild  moon  sheds  her  silvery  light, 
Have  TK  not  felt  its  soothing  power, 
Who  have  sought  alone  the  shady  bower, 
Where  the  twinkling  stars  are  scarcely  seen 
Throi:^h  the  dense  foliage  rieh  and  green. 
Where  no  sound  but  the  beetle's  hum  is  heard. 
Or  the  evening  air  by  the  bat's  wing  stirred  ? 

And  the  earth  is  rich  ere  the  reaping  train 

Have  swept  the  field  of  its  golden  grain, 

Ere  the  mellow  load  from  the  tree  is  borae^ 

Or  the  vine  of  its  clustered  wreath  is  shorn. 

Yet  there  is  a  sadness  in  autumn  eves, 

When  the  low  wind  sighs  through  Uie  fading  leaver,. 

When  sadly  they  tremble,  and  slowly  deeeend. 

Like  the  tears  we  shed  o'er  the  grave  of  a  Mend. 


A  PERSON  speaking  to  a  very  deaf  man,  and  get- 
ting ang^y  at  his  not  catching  his  meaning,  said, 
"Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  A  B  C."  "  That  may 
be,  sir,**,  replied  the  poor  man ;  *^  but  I  am  I> 
EF." 


EXTRACT  FEOM 

A  TOUR  IN  THE  HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS, 


EAST    INDIES. 


BT  J.  C.  H. 


Chbkee  in  Koonaitub, 
July  18,  1843. 
♦        »*«♦♦»•♦ 

♦  •  ♦We  left  Simla  on  the  1 7th  of  June ; 
our  first  two  marches  were  dirongh  the  valley  of 
the  Giree,  which,  being  low,  we  found  very  hot, 
and  enjoyed  our  bathe  in  the  evening,  watching 
with  some  interest  the  numerous  monkies  des- 
cending to  drink,  and  envied  the  ease  with  which 
ihey  accomptished  the  most  precipitous  ascent. 
Our  next  march  was  one  of  fourteen  miles,  the 
first  eight  of  which  .stiff  ascent — ^then  gradual 
descent  We  should  have  found  this  dreadfully 
fatiguing,  had  not  the  lofty  and  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  forest  and  grass  attracted  so  mach  of 
our  attention.  All  these  stages  were  the  resi- 
dences of  hill  chiefs — ^immense  wooden  buildings, 
that  at  one  time  must  har^  been  moat  stately,  as 
well  from  thmr  elaborate  carvings  as  froan  i&eir 
secluded  and  romantic  situations.  Tlie  next  five 
marches  were  through  the  valley  of  the  Pabur; 
most  beautiful,  wild  and  romantic  was  the  scenery 
in  many  parts;  every  stage  brought  us  higher, 
and  thus  it  became  cooler.  We  crossed  the  Se- 
pun  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Pabur.  I 
stood  for  some  time  on  the  loose  bridge  of  spars, 
to  admire  the'magmficent  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
where  the  two  rivers  meeting  with  a  stunning 
roar,  At  one  point  displayed  a  perfect  bed  of 
foam,  dashing  with  unresisting  fury,  and  heedless 
rapidity,  against  the  hidden  and  encompassed 
rocks,  and  whirling  their  snowy  ^>ray  to  a  height 
of  many  feet;  the  mountains  roseailmott  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  towering  height,  presenting  a  pro- 
file, rough,  rugged  and  irregular,  nearly  con- 
cealed by  jutting  pines  and  creepers.  Our  en- 
campment was  sometimes  under  ii«ge  old  horae 
chesnut  trees,  with  their  luxuriant  blossoms  just 
arriving  at  maturity.  On  the  28th  we  started 
for  Settee,  where  there  is  no  village  but  a  bunga- 
low, built  by  Lady  William  Bentinck  for  travel- 
lers. We  found  it,  however,  roofless'— conse- 
quently, uninhabitable.  For  some  distance  we 
passed  through  a  pine  forest,  then  over  grass- 
covered  hills  of  great  extent.    It  was  like  walk- 


ing through  com  fields  at  home,  the  grass  being 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  height;  there  was  a  fine 
view  of  the  Borenda  pass,  over  the  snowy  range; 
the  mountains  around,  especially  the  northern 
face,  are  in  many  places  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  and  rise  up  in  sharp  peaks  to  an  immense 
height.  At  some  distance  from  us  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  on  a  ravine  filled  up  with 
snow,  we  observed  a  black  spot  which  appeared 
to  be  moring,  and  on  applying  my  spy-glass,  to 
our  great  joy  discovered  it  to  be  a  huge  black 
bear.  We  drew  the  shot  from  our  guns,  and 
loaded  them  with  ball,  and  having  got  directly 
opposite,  took  up  a  station  on  this  side  of  the 
valley,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  yards  from  him.  Seeing, 
however,  that  he  had  not  altered  his  position, 
but  was  still  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  snow,  we  determined  to  get  within  lesser 
range,  so  descended  to  and  crossed  the  Pabur  by 
a  bridge  of  snow;  with  some  difficult}*^  we  climb- 
ed up  the  other  side,  and  managed  to  get  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  bear,  a  perfect  monster, 
by  far  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  Apparently 
having  perceived  us,  he  was  making  large  strides 
to  gai^  a  small  wood  close  at  hand;  from  this 
^t  we  might  have  had  capital  shots,  but  were 
determined  not  to  lose  so  great  a  prize  by  any 
undue  precipitation.  Kow,  to  tell  the  plain,  ho- 
nest truth,  at  that  time  I  would  rather  have  ta- 
ken deliberate  shot  from  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  than  to  have  gone  under  the  very  nose  of 
a  brute  that  I  had  never  before  seen  in  a  wild 
state,  especially  as  we  happened  to  be  on  ground 
where  he  would  have  the  decided  advantage  of 
us  in  every  way;  but  as  H.  was  with  me,  and  be- 
ing also  well  armed — he  with  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  and  I  with  a  single  one  and  a  rifle,  we  de- 
termined to  proceed.  On  therefore,  we  trudged, 
and  a  truly  difficult  and  slippery  task  we  found 
it  We  saw  the  bear  enter  the  wood,  whither 
we  followed  him,  having  to  cross  a  huge  ravine, 
blocked  up  by  snow,  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
H.  found  it  so  difiicult  and  slippery  that  twice  he 
fell,  and  slid  down  a  distance  of  twenty  feet;  but 
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his  high  heeled  boots  sticking  in  the  snow,  stop-  ? 

ped  his  farther  progress.    I  was  not  so  fortunate,  [ 

for  having  flat-^oled  shoes  on,  down  I  slipped,  ; 

rifle  and  all,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.    Af-  * 

ter  a  descent  of  fifty  feet,  I  passed  the  Cooley,  in 

the  act  of  crossing  with  my  gun,  and  gave  him  a 

deadly  clutch  of  despair,  in  the  hope  of  saving  ;  would  have  permitted ;  regardless  of  pain,  I 

myself;  but  I  only  brought  the  poor  fellow  down  I  grasped  when  falling,  the  thorny  bushes  with  my 

with  me,  who  uttered  shrieks  of  fear  and  woe;  \  naked  hand.    The  snow  had  made  my  shoes  so 


more  fortunate  thaif  I,  for  he  struck  the  brute  in 
the  side,  which,  with  a  hideous  yell,  half  scram* 
bled,  hftlf  tumbled  down  the  hill^  we  followed  at 
once;  I  took  my  gun,  leaving  the  useless  rifle  to 
the  care  of  the  Cooley;  we  descended  the  hill  in 
such  a  manner  as  only  our  extreme  excitement 


being  heavier  than  he  was,  I  soon  ou^-distanced 
him,  and  went,  increasing  in  velocity  every  in- 
stant, at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  till,  after  a 
descent  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet,  the  snow 
being  soft  brought  us  both  up;  happily  indeed. 


slippery,  that  I  bruised  my  ancles  terribly  against 
the  sharp  stones;  but  this  I  did  not  mind  till  af- 
terwards. We  soon  discovered  poor  Bruin,  who 
had  reached  the  water*s  edge,  and  was  endeavor- 
ing to  climb  over  the  rocks.    Seeing  this,  I 


for  one  hundred  feet  more  would  have  precipita-  |  turned  off  to  the  left,  to  give  him  a  salute,  ea  /ms^ 
ted  us  into  the  torrent  below.  I  was  in  bodily  \  sant ;  but  the  poor  brute  could  not  accomplish 
terror  the  whole  time,  lest  the  Cooley  should  ao-  |  his  end,  so  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  both 
oidentally  have  discharged  the  contents  of  the  |  barrels  of  XL's  gun  take  effect,  and  the  huge 
gun  into  me.  My  guns  were  filled  with  snow;  )  monster  roll  passively  into  the  water,  which  be- 
thus  there  was  every  chance  of  the  loading  being  \  came  instantly  crimsoned  with  his  blood;  he  was 


quite  damaged.  H.  did  not  observe  my  accident, 
but  had  gone  into  the  wood  after  the  bear,  think- 
ing I  was  behind  him.  This  was  very  disheart- 
ening. After  accomplishing  a  most  tedious  as- 
cent, I  had  it  to  make  all  over  again.  H.  was 
out  of  si^t — my  guns  being  wet,  I  had  no  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them — I  knew  that  if  he 
came  across  the  bear,  and  wounded  him,  and  sent 
him  in  my  direction,  my  situation  would  not  be 
a  {feasant  one.  I  half  determined  to  recross  the 
river,  and  take  my  chance  of  the  sport  from  the 
opposite  ridge ;  but  then  I  reflected  that  my 
compaaicA  would  be  alone,  or  at  least  with  only 


carried  down  some  short  distance  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  and  after  passing  under  a  loi^ 
tunnel  formed  by  the  snow,  got  jammed  against  a 
rock,  from  whence,  with  some  difficulty  we  drag- 
ged him  out.  He  was  an  enormous  ^se,  evi- 
dently full  grown;  several  wounds  and  fosters 
about  the  ears  showed  that  he  had  been  lately 
fighting  with  one  of  his  own  species.  We  left 
him,  covered  with  stones,  to  protect  him  from 
the  jaws  of  any  animal  prowling  in  the  vicinity, 
not  having  sufficient  men  to  cariy  him. 

We  found  it  dreadfUUy  fatiguing  to  regain  the 
road.    Seetee  is  nearly   twelve  thousand  feet 


natives,  who  would  have  run  away  on  the  least  \  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  you  may  imagine. 


approach  of  real  danger,  so  I  trudged  up  again, 
the  best  way  I  could,  into  the  wood,  where,  to 
my  no  small  satisfaction,  I  found  XL  waiting  for 
me.  A  few  words  explained  w;hat  had  happened, 
and  after  a  hearty  laugh,  we  continued  our 
search,  and  presently  discovered  the  object  of  it 
rolling  about  with  great  apparent  ease,  under  a 
tree  one  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  We  pro- 
ceeded by  stealth  till  within  fifty  yards  of  him, 
and  crouched  down  behind  a  piece  of  rock;  as  I 
had  the  rifle,  upon  which  much  depended,  H.  re- 
quested me  to  take  the  first  shot,  but,  as  I  ex- 
pected, it  missed  fire.  I  tried  it  again,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  laid  it  aside  with  mortification, 
keeping  my  gun  as  a  reserve,  in  case  the  bear 
should  chaige  upon  us.  They  usually  come 
within  ten  paces  of  you,  then  raise  their  bulky 
carcase  on  their  hind-legs,  preparatory  to  giving 
you  an  embrace.  If  your  gun  is  all  right,  and 
your  nerves  are  good,  you  have  nothing  to  fear; 
wait  till  he  comes  within  three  feet  of  the.  muz- 
zle, fire  at  the  horse  shoe  on  his  breast,  and  he 
is  sure  to  roll  over;  if  your  gun  misses  ^s^ 
throw  it  down,  and  bolt  like  the  wind.    H.  was 


when  it  rained,  how  dreadfully  cold  we  found  it; 
the  snow  lay  in  many  places  thickly  on  the 
ground,  a  short  distance  finom  our  tent,  where, 
on  our  arrival,  we  enjoyed  a  nkse  hot  breakfast. 
Previous  to  reaching  this,  we  had  to  cross  a  tor- 
rent, supplied  by  a  superb  cataract  some  dis- 
tance above,  rushing  from  the  snow.  The  water 
itself  was  like  ice,  so  our  feet  were  perfectly  be- 
numbed. We  enjoyed  a  splendid  prospeet  from 
thence,  but  the  clouds  descend  so  loV  that  much 
of  it  was  lost;  still  we  occasionally  caught  glimpses 
of  the  lofty  and  prodigious  peaks  of  snow  that 
seemed  to  separate  "  the  world  from  the  regions 
of  space."  The  mind  experienced  a  thrilling 
sensation  of  awe  while  oontemplating  these  vast 
and  stupendous  works  of  our  Creator,  that  nei- 
ther the  ravages  of  time  nor  seasons  have  been 
able  to  remove.  Though  the  thunders  roll,  and 
the  lightnings  flash,  tlureateniiig  destruction  to 
all  around,  still  they  remain,  generation  after 
generation,  unchanged  in  their  position  as  if  all 
were  calm  and  serene.  It  was  a  pioturssqne 
sight,  watohbg  our  long  line  of  CooUes  toiling 
^p  the  nuwntftim  with  heie  «Dd  there,  sone  soli- 
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tary  Tartar  or  Koonawuree  plodding  on  his 
weary  way. 

We  now  commenced  oi^  descent,  having^  eight 
miles  to  go  ere  we  reached  the  village  of  Broang, 
seven  thousand  feet  below  where  we  now  were; 
the  first  three  miles  across  an  extensive  field  of 
snow,  the  steepest  parts  of  which  I  got  over  very 
rapidly,  by  wrapping  a  blanket  ronnd  me,  and 
sliding  down.  We  then  entered  a  very  beautiful 
forest  of  various  kinds  of  trees.  Never  were 
the  grand  ideas  I  had  formed  of  the  woods  of  the 
Himalayas  so  fully  realised  as  on  this  occasion. 
On  our  right  and  left  were  apricot  orchards  and 
vineyards — the  fruit  of  the  former  so  plentiful 
that  H.  and  I  found  amusement  in  pelting  each 
other  with  them.  We  perceived  several  mounds 
of  loose  stones  erected  over  the  graves  of  Lamas 
or  Tartar  priests,  with  some  strange  characters 
carved  on  them.  They  are  always  placed  down 
the  road  lengthways,  to  enable  passengers  to 
pass  by  the  right — the  Paharies  or  Hill-men 
deeming  it  dangerous  to  pass  by  the  left 

Late  one  night,  as  we  were  going  to  bed,  our 
servant  came  to  tell  us  that  there  was  some  ani- 
mal prowling  about  the  wood,  close  to  our  tent 
We  instantly  sallied  out  with  our  guns,  and  dis- 
tinctly saw  him  stealing  through  the  bushes  a 
few  paces  from  us;  as  he  got  out  of  the  shade 
the  moon  displayed  him  to  us  more  clearly;  but 
he»  evidently  perceiving  us,  instantly  darted  off 
amongst  the  vines.  I  think  from  his  size  he  must 
have  been  a  large  black  wolf.  *       *       * 

On  the  7th  our  rope  bridge  was  completed;  it 
consisted  of  large  posts  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground 
on  either  bank,  to  which  were  fastened  several 
ropes  joined  together;  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse  collar,  was  phu;ed  on  them,  and 
drawn  backwards  and  forwurds  by  other  ropes. 
The  collar  has  a  cross  piece  of  wood  to  grasp 
hold  of  with  both  hands — and  the  person  or  bag- 
gage is  suspended  by  ligatures  round  the  body. 
It  is  a  terrific  undertaking,  if  the  ropes  are  high 
above  the  water,  as  in  this  case,  and  you  get  ter- 
ribly jerked  when  pulled  over  the  knots;  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current  makes  it  appear  as  if  you 
were  being  blown  over  the  river.  We  ascended 
to  this  place  by  a  pretty  road,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  in  a  stone  built  bungalow,  the  interior 
elegance  of  which  we  could  not  boast;  but  it  was 
proof  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  possessed  a  good  fire-place.  We  were  at  an 
elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet,  a  nice  middle 
temperature.  Though  in  the  Province  of  Koo- 
nawnr,  we  are  still  not  quite  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  rains,  which,  however,  only  cause  us  to  en- 
joy onr  fireside  the  more.  The  prospect  before 
iifl  presents  a  stupendous  chain  of  mountains, 
eaHcd  the  Kylas  lUoge;  their  lofty  summits  far 


above  the  range  of  perpetual  snow,  some  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  feet  high.  Behind  us,  and 
to  the  right  and  left  are  forests;*  into  which  we 
penetrate  morning  and  evening  with  our  guns, 
and  generally  return  with  sufficient  game  for 
dinner.  One  morning,  as  I  was  strolling  through 
an  open  wood  of  pines,  I  was  attracted  by  a  huge 
bird,  which  I  took  for  an  eagle;  he  passed  over 
me  twice,  and  seeing  ho  was  likely  to  come 
round  agai|),  I  crouched  down  in  readiness;  he 
passed  above  me  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards;  I 
waited  till  he  came  nearer,  and  then  fired  at  him ; 
he  staggered  in  the  air,  half  falling,  half  alight- 
ing, on  the  top  of  a  pine  close  to  me,  when,  una- 
ble to  support  himself,  he  came  with  a  tremen- 
dous flutter  to  the  ground,  hb  magnificent  eyes 
darting  fire  around,  as  he  stretched  out  his  legs 
and  huge  wings  in  the  last  death  struggle.  I 
then  approached  him  and  perceived  that  both 
vringa  were  brbken  ;  he  was  besides  wounded  in 
the  head  and  in  several  parts  of  the  body.  I 
found  him  a  great  weight  to  carry  with  my  gun, 
and  luckily  I  soon  met  a  man  who  brought  him 
in  for  me.  On  referring  to  my  book  of  Natural 
History,  I  discovered  him  to  be  the  Lammergeyer, 
or  Bearded  Griffin  of  the  Himalayas,  the  largest 
bird  of  prey  known  in  Asia;  he  measured  up- 
wards of  nine  feet  fh>m  the  extremity  of  one  wing 
to  the  other,  and  more  than  four  feet  from  beak 
to  tail;  his  neck  was  covered  thickly  with  fine 
soft  feathers,  of  a  light  tawny  or  orange,  as  welt 
as  his  body;  his  head  black  and  white,  with  a 
hooked  beak;  his  back  and  wings  dark  brown, 
beautifully  pencilled  with  white;  he  was,  without 
dispute,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  fea- 
thered race.  These  birds  prey  upon  sheep  and 
children,  and  have  even  been  known  to  attack 
men  and  large  animals  when  near  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  over  which  they  endeavour  to  force 
them,  and  then  descend  to  glut  themseves  on  the 
unfortunate  carcase. 

We  propose  returning  to  Simla  about  the  first 
of  September,  by  the  Valley  of  the  Sutleg.  ♦    ♦ 


The  celebrated  Dr.  Thynne—celebrated  almost 
as  much  for  his  love  of  good  living  as  for  his 
professional  skill— called  one  day  on  a  certain 
eccentric  nobleman,  whom  he  found  sitting  alone 
at  a  very  nice  dinner.  After  some  time,  the 
doctor,  receiving  no  inritation  to  partake  of  it, 
said.  **  My  dear  lord,  if  I  were  in  your  lordship's 
place,  I  ^ould  say,  *  Pray,  doctor,  do  as  I  am 
doing.*  "  **  A  thousand  pardons  for  the  omis- 
sion," said  his  lordship;  "  pray,  then,  my  dear 
doctor,  do  as  I  am  doing— go  home  and  cat  your 
dinnefi" 
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**  AxiGB,  mj  belored,  why  wilt  thou  cloud  <mr  { 
parting  by  this  sadness,  and  these  yain  regrets? 
Look  cheerfully  upon  me,  and  bid  me  God  speed,  | 
then  shall  I  go  donbly  armed  to  meet  the  perils  | 
I  may  have  to  encounter  in  my  onward  course/ 

The  beautiful  girl  thus  addressed  raised  her  i 
head  from  her  lorer's  shoulder,  and  brushing  the 
tears  fh>m  herfdark  eyes,  attempted  to  assume  a  < 
sudden  oheerftilness  of  manner;  but  her  feelings  j 
were  not  to  be  controlled,  and  jbetween  conrul- 
Are  sobs  she  murmured  forth : 


of  displeasure  darkening  his  handsome  face ;  **  let 
not  such  a  suspicion  cross  your  mind.  Hare  I 
not  loved  you  from  childhood?  When  you  were 
a  tottling  thing,  scarce  higher  than  my  knee,  did 
I  not  gather  the  fairest  flowers  and  ripest  fruits 
for  my  wee  wife?  And  have  we  not,  with  coming 
years,  shared  each  thought  and  feeling?  Have 
we  not  been  a  bye-word  to  the  country  people 
for  our  love  and  devotion?  Who  but  I,  has  guid- 
ed your  steps  up  the  steep  mountain  side,  or 
roamed  with  you  through  the  lovely  valleys  of 


"Oh,  Robert!  how  can  you  wish  to  see  me  |  our  native  home?    Oh,  no,  Alice!  this  feeling  is 


smile,  on  Als  the  saddest  day  I  have  ever  known? 
lAfe  has  been  a  beautiful  picture  to  me  hereto- 
fore, a  bright  and  sunny  landscape;  but  the  dark 
cloud  is  now  gathering  over  me,  and  I  have  a 
weight  upon  my  heart  which  tells  me  it  will  ne- 
▼er  be  blithe  again.  If  you  love  me,  Robert,  as 
you  have  often  said  yon  did,  why  will  you  not 
give  up  these  promptings  of  ambition,  and  con- 
tent you  with  die  happy  and  quiet  life  we  might 
lead  here?" 

**  It  is  for  your  sake,  dearest  Alice,  that  I  go 
to  seek  a  brighter  fortune;  you  are  too  lovely  to 
live  always  in  this  secluded  valley;  I  am  but  a  c 
younger  brother,  and  could  scarce  give  you,  were  ^ 
I  to  remain  here,  the  comforts  of  life,  much  less  \ 
the  elegancies  with  which  ^eu  should  be  sur- 
rounded; let  me  but  go  with  your  blessing  for 
my  comfort,  and  your  remembrance  for  my  safe- 
guard, and  fear  not  but  I  shall  return  to  you 
with  a  heart  as  devoted,  and  a  fortune  more  wor- 
thy your  acceptance.    There  is  that  within  me 
which  tells  me  I  am  intended  for  higher  things 
than  await  me  here,  and  surely  it  cannot  be 
wrong  in  me  to  follow  the  promptings  of  a  laud- 
able ambition.** 


stronger  in  my  heart  than  life  itself,  and  nothing 
can  annihilate  it  but  death.  Then,  dearest,  cheer 
up,  and  let  not  our  parting  be  so  sad  as  to  throw 
a  gloom  over  my  otherwise  bright  prospects." 

**But  3'ou  have  not  told  me,  Robert,  what  your 
plans  and  hopes  are;  you  go  forth  into  the  world 
a  stranger  and  alone;  who  will  you  find  to  be 
your  friend?* 

••  My  father,**  replied  the  youth,  *•  was  in  early 
life,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Hay;  he 
rendered  him  at  the  risk  of  his  life  an  essential 
service;  and  now,  for  my  sake,  add  in  compliance 
with  his  request,  he  ventures  to  ask  his  influence 
for  my  advancement.** 

**  You  go,  then,  to  London/*  said  Alice,  in  a 
faint  voice,  as  if  her  heart  misgave  her  still  more 
at  the  certain  knowledge  of  his  destination. 

**  Yes,  dearest;  but  our  separation  shall  not  be 

long.    In  a  year  from  this  day,  be  my  fortune 

good  or  ill,  I  will  be  with  you  at  this  our  sweet  • 

trysting  spot,  when  I  hope  to  be  in  a  situation 

to  claim  this  dear  band.    Then  riiall  I  transplant 

\  my  lily  to  a  more  genial  clime,  where,  from  the 

f  humble  flower  of  the  valley,  she  will  become  the 

;  queen  of  the  garden,  vet  retaining  all  her  purity 

( J A fl  « 


**  Ah  !  Robert,  it  is  then  ambition,  not  love,  |  and  sweetness.' 
that  leads  you  from  me,  and  can  you  wonder  J  It  was  a  lovely  spot  where  these  two  lovers  sat, 
that  I  have  feaj*s  and  doubts?  New  scenes  will  |  and  had  been  their  try  sting-place  for  many  a 
be  opened  to  you;  the  army  or  the  court  may  |  year;  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  delighted  to 
shower  their  attractions  upon  you,  and  yon  \  make  it  a  meet  temple  for  the  loves  of  these 
may  find  among  the  high-bom  and  the  affluent,  \  young  and  innocent  creatures.  A  Httle  bum  ran 
those  that  will  make  you  forget  the  wildflower  |  sparkling  and  wimpling  through  it,  forming  irdg 


yon  have  so  long  cherished  and  loved.*' 


mic  cascadei,  as  it  dashed  over  its  rocky  bed; 


*<  Peace,  Alice!**  said  the  young  man,  a  cloud     and  lofty  trees  s1>eltered  it  from  the  noonday 
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sun,  which  threw  a  few  soattering  beams  upon 
the  green  turf,  »s  if  longing  to  penetrate,  and  yet 
fearing  to  intrude  upon  the  hallowed  privaey. 
Hobert  had  piled  in  the  prettiest  nook  turf  upon 
turf,  which  formed  a  grassy  diran,  softer  than 
the  damask  couches  o§  luxury,  and  had  planted 
all  about  the  lily  of  the  valley,  which  be  chose  to 
consider  as  the  emblem  of  his  Alice,  and  it  con- 
trasted prettily  with  the  sweet  native  heather, 
which  is  80  dear  to  all  Scotchmen,  and  which 
clothed  with  its  purple,  bloom  the  overhanging 
cli£Gi. 

Alice  had  carelessly,  as  she  aat  upon  the  turf, 
gathered  a  handful  of  the  flowers  that  bloomed 
around  her,  and  their  soft  petals  were  now  gem- 
med with  the  tears  that  had  fallen  from  her  eyes, 
while  bending  over  them  to  hide  her  grief.  Ro- 
bert saw  the  glittering  drops^  and  taking  the 
blossoms  gently  from  her  hand: 

*'  Let  your  parting  gift,  sweet  Alice,  be  these 
precious  flowers,"  he  said — "  the  emblems  of  my 
beloved  country,  and  of  my  betrothed  bride. 
They  are  consecrated  by  the  tears  of  affection, 
and  they  shall  lie  upon  my  bosom,  till,  on  this 
very  spot,  my  Alice  is  again  clasped  to  it  in  joy 
and  love." 

With  such  converse  did  Robert  Carre  soothe 
Alice  Jamieson  on  this  their  last  meeting.  His 
heart  could  not  partake  of  the  sadness  of  bers, 
for  he  was  full  of  high  hopes,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  a  future  of  glory  and  renown.  But  she 
felt  that  she  was  to  be  alone;  the  only  child  of  a 
widowed  mother,  she  had  no  one,  when  Robert 
was  gone,  to  share  her  daily  walks  or  pyrsuits, 
and  well  might  she  feel  sad. 

The  fleeting  time  sped  all  too  fast,  and  the 
day  came  for  Robert's  departure.  The 'last  words 
were  spoken,  the  last  fond  kiss  was  givep,  and 
Alice  laid  her  aching  head  upon  the  pillow,  which 
was  that  night  bedewed  with  her  tears.  She  could 
not  sleep;  visions  of  blighted  hopes  flitted  before  | 
her,  and  chased  slumber  from  her  eye-lids.  But 
.Kobert,  light-hearted  and  buoyant,  soon  forgot 
the  sadness  of  the  parting  moment,  in  his  bril- 
liant hopes  for  the  future,  and  he  rose  early  the 
next  morning,  refreshed  by  quiet  sleep  and  bright 
dreams,  and  prepared  to  bid  adieu  to  his  early 
liome.  A  father's  blessing  and  a  sister's  caresses 
were  showered  on  him  without  measure,  for  he 
was  the  loved  and  cherished  idol  of  their  hearts, 
and  they  had  grieved  at  his  wayward  determina- 
tion to  seek  fortune  and  distinction  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  world. 

Sir  John  Carre's  limited  income  did  not  per- 
njit  him  to  give  his  son  the  retinue  which  usu- 
ally attended  young  men  of  his  rank,  and  one  old 
and  faithful  servant,  on  whose  judgment  he  could 
roly,  was  his  only  follower. 


They  were  to  travel  on  horseback;  and  it  was 
a  long  and  weary  way,  in  those  times  when  rail- 
cars  and  macadamized  roads  were  unknown,  from 
Teviotdale  to  London;  but  to  Robert's  active 
imagination,  busy  in  picturing  the  future,  with 
all  the  bright  hues  of  young  hope,  the  time  and 
distance  were  shortened,  and  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve he  had  travelled  so  far,  when  he  found  him- 
self just  at  dusk  entering  the  metropolis  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  It  was  long  before  he  could  find 
the  hostelrie  to  which  his  father  had  directed 
him,  for  vast  even  then,  in  comparison  with  most 
other  places,  in  its  extent,  XK)ndon  was  a  perfect 
labyrinth  to  those  unfamiliar  with  its  multiplied 
streets  and  their  intricate  turnings. 

His  feverish  impatience  would  hardly  allow 
young  Carre  to  wait  till  a  suitable  hour  the  next 
day,  to  deliver  the  letter  he  had  brought  for 
Lord  Hay,  and  to  which  he  looked  as  the  *'  open 
sesame"  which  was  to  admit  him  into  new  and 
brilliant  success. 

Lord  Hay  was  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  the 
Scottish  nobility;  be  had  accompanied  JAies, 
when  he  left  his  native  kingdom  for  the  throne  of 
England,  and  had  always  been  the  most  favoured 
of  his  councillors ;  his  urbane  manners  had  won 
him  friends,  and  none  seemed  to  envy  him  th« 
confidence  of  the  king ;  he  was  almost  the  only 
one  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  was  not  looked 
upon  by  the  English  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
He  occupied  a  delightful  residence  not  far  from 
the  palace ;  and  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  that 
Robert  Carre  found  himself  ascending  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  vestibule.  Half  a  dozen  serving- 
men,  whose  peculiar  physiognomy  marked  them 
for  natives  of  Caledonia,  were  loitering  in  the  hall, 
some  engaged  with  cards,  others  lounging  idly 
round;  and  as  he  entered  they  gazed  with  an  un- 
mannered  stare  upon  the  handsome  youth,  who 
demanded  to  see  their  lord.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  Robert's  manner,  young  and  untaught 
in  the  graces  of  the  court  as  he  was,  which  com- 
manded respect,  and  one  indiridual  civilly  doffing 
his  tartan  cap,  replied  to  his  question — **  That  his 
master  had  gone  to  his  daily  attendance  upon  the 
king." 

Carre  turned  away  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
mei^t,  almost  the  first  he  had  ever  known,  and 
was  descending  the  steps,  when,  recollecting  his 
father's  letter,  apd  wishing  to  leave  it  to  Lord 
Hay's  spontaneous  generosity  to  notice  him  or 
not,  he  thought  it  best  to  entrust  it,  with  his  ad- 
dress, to  the  attendant  >vho  had  replied  to  hb 
inquiry,  that  so  he  might  be  sought  l^'  the  noble- 
man, rather  than  seem  to  presume  on  his  father's 
claims  for  remembrance;  he  therefore  gave  it  to 
the  man,  and  slipping  a  em^U  douceur  into  his 
hand,  requested  him  to  deliver  it  immediately  on 
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tho  return  of  his  lord.  He  readily  promised  to  do 
as  he  was  bid,  and  the  young  adventurer  turned 
away,  and  sauntered  through  the  streets,  looking 
with  great  interest  upon  all  whom  he  met.  His 
secluded  life»  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  had  not 
prepared  him  for  the  Tariety  he  was  to  encounter 
in  this  great  city,  to  which  all  nations  sent  their 
representatives :  the  gay  and  gaudy  Frenchman, 
the  dark  and  sombre  Spaniard,  the  stolid  Hol- 
lander, were  all  there ;  and  all  were  recognised 
by  him,  by  their  peculiar  costume  and  physiog- 
nomy; and  as  he  gazed  around  he  felt  that  these 
crowded  thoroughfares,  through  which  he  wa« 
wending  his  way,  were  teaching  him  almost  his 
first  lesson  in  worldly  knowledge. 

Nor  did  he  pass  unnoticed,  for  his  face  and  air 
were  peculiarly  attractive,  and  his  garb  marked 
him  for  a  stranger,  for  the  extravagance  of  the 
court  had  not  penetrated  to  the  vallies  of  bonnie 
Scotland,  and  his  dress  was  simple  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  young  nobles,  whose  slashed  doub- 
lets, pointed  and  curved  shoes,  and  extreme  length 
of  ruff  and  rapier,  marred,  rather  than  improved, 
their  persons.  Indeed,  to  such  a  height  was  the 
extravagance  in  these  things  carried  at  that  time, 
that  the  Boyal  James,  who  took  rather  an  un- 
kingly  interest  in  the  most  minute  trifles,  was 
about  issuing  sumptuary  laws,  reguhiting  the 
style  of  dress,  and  forbidding,  among  other 
things,  the  wearing  shoes  so  long,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  be  chained  to  the  knee,  which 
fashion  had  become  a  very  prevalent  one,  render- 
ing it  extremely  difficult  to  walk  with  gprace,  be- 
sides the  danger  of  entangling  the  long  rapier  in 
tile  lankfl  of  gold,  which  were  put  to  what  seemed 
so  nnhonoured  a  purpose. 

During  his  walk,  Robert  met  many  of  his 
countrymen,  for  they  had  flocked  in  multitudes 
to  the  metropolis,  hoping  the  king  would  coDsi- 
der  their  claims  to  preferment  before  those  of  his 
English  subjects ;  and  tho  city  was  deluged  by 
them:  their  high  cheek  bones,  and  broad  accent, 
rendering  them  conspicuous  among  the  more  po- 
lished Southrons.  But  amid  the  ^i^sing  crowd, 
in  vain  did  Carre  look  for  a  familiar  face ;  all 
were  strangers  to  him,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
his  poor  Alic^  and  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  hos- 
telrie,  thinking  to  wile  away  the  time,  which  was 
already  beginning  to  hang  heavily,  by  writing  her 
an  account  of  his  adventures.  He  was  but  a  poor 
soribe,  for  his  education,  as  was  that  of  many 
others  of  even  higher  rank  in  those  days,  bad 
been  very  imperfect ;  he  had  preferred  hunting 
the  wild  deer,  or  roaming  the  vallies  with  Alico, 
to  the  confinement  of  study,  and  h0  now  felt  the 
want  of  that  facility  in  writing  which  cultivation 
of  the  art  would  have  given  him. 

He  had  hoped  before  the  dt^'  dosed  he  should 


hear  from  Lord  Hay  ;  his  impatient  spirit  could 
not  make  allowance  for  the  necessary  delays  of 
a  courtiers  life,  and  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow  that  night,  he  accused  his  father's  friend  of 
ingratitude,  and  began  to  fonn  some  plans  in  his 
own  mind,  independent  of  him.    But  he  was  not 
doomed  to  wait  long  in  vain  ;  the  next  morning, 
while  at  breakfast,  a  note  was  brought  him  from 
Lord  Hay,  who,  warm-hearted  and  truly  fuithful 
to  all  early  attachments,  had  gratefully  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  Sir  John  Carre,  and  had 
always  wished  it  might  at  some  period  be  in 
his  power  to  prove  tlmt  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  service  rendered  to  him  in  his  youth.      The 
note  simply  contained  a  brief  welcome  to  London, 
and  a  request  that  the  young  man  would  favour 
him  with  an  interview  before  the  hour  of  noon. 
!      Bobort*s  heart  bounded  with  joy,  and  renovated 
hope,  as  with  unusual  care  he  performed  his  toilet 
on  this  important  morning,  for  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble how  much  depended  upon  first  impressions, 
and  instructed  by  his  walk  through  the  streets, 
of  the  importance  attached  to  decking  the  outer 
man,  he  felt  as  if  he  must  rely  for  success,  less 
than  he  had  heretofore  done,  on  his  own  intrinsic 
merit.    He  therefore  sent  Edmund,  his  servant, 
to  purchase  him  a  short  Spanish  cloak,  which  he 
had  observed  to  be  much  worn,  and  which  he 
thought  would,  in  part,  conceal  the  unfashionable 
cut  of  his  doublet ;  and  throwing  it  carelessly 
over  bis  handsome  person,  he  set  out,  attended 
by  his  single  follower,  for  Hay  House. 

On  arriving,  he  was  immediately  ushered  into 
Jjord  Hay's  presence,  from  whom  he  received  a 
most  cordial  and  friendly  welcome.  So  courteous 
and  kindly  were  his  manners,  that  they  soon  put 
the  young  man,  who  had  been  at  first  abashed  by 
the  superior  elegance  of  every  thing  about  him, 
entirely  at  his  case,  and  he  was  even  able  to  con- 
verse familiarly  with  the  old  lord,  who  enquired 
with  great  interest  about  his  father's  family,  as  also 
respecting  his  own  views  and  purposes  in  coming 
to  London. 

Robert  told  him  that  he  had  formed  no  distinct 
plan  of  action ;  he  trusted  to  fortunate  circum- 
stances to  carve  out  for  him  his  destiny,  and  he 
was  ready  to  seize  tpon  anything  that  promised 
him  honour  and  advancement.  It  was  his  desire 
to  render  illustrious  the  name  he  bore,  and  neither 
mental  toil  nor  personal  danger,  should  place  ob- 
stacles in  his  path,  if  he  could  but  discern  the 
true  way  to  achieve  his  object. 

His  beautiful  face  glowed  with  animation,  as 
he  spoke  of  his  hopes,  and  Lord  Hay  gazed  with 
pitying  interest  upon  its  expresion-— unsullied,  as 
yet,  by  the  vice  and  deceit  which  is  acquired  in 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

"Poor  lad!'*  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  tin* 
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the  jouth'e  head ;  **  you  little  know  what  yoi;  will 
have  to  enconnter  in  the  thorny  pathway  of  the 
future — the  enyyings,  and  jealousies,  and  temp- 
ta^ons  of  a  city  life,  and  particularly  of  a  court, 
you  are  yet  ignorant  of.  May  God  give  you 
strength  to  resist  them  I  I  will  do  all  for  you  that 
I  can;  but  I  have  such  numbers  to  aid — so  many 
young  countrymen  come  to  me,  as  you  have  done, 
that  my  power  to  benefit  them  is  far  less  than 
my  desire.  But  you  have  interested  me  much, 
and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you  also. 
For  the  present  you  must  remain  as  a  member 
of  my  household;  you  and  your  retinue  shall  be 
most  welcome  to  all  the  hospitality  I  can  offer.*' 

*'  My  retinue  is  but  a  small  one,  my  lord," 
said  the  young  man,  deeply  colouring  as  he  con- 
trasted in  thought  his  one  attendant  with  the  gay 
retinues  of  the  young  men  of  fashion  about  the 
court;  '*  but  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  kind- 
ness, and  will  accept  it  as  frankly  as  it  is  prof- 
fered." Thus  saying,  he  took  his  leave,  promis- 
ing to  return  at  night. 

Long  after  Robert  Carre  departed,  did  Lord 
Hay  meditate  upon  some  means  of  advancement 
for  one  whose  naive  manner,  and  slng^ular  beauty, 
had  so  much  interested  him.  He  had  so  often 
and  so  recently,  applied  to  the  king  for  offices  to 
bestow  on  his  own  kinsmen,  that  he  dared  not 
so  soon  again  petition  for  a  amilar  favour,  lest 
he  should  be  considered  as  encroaching  on  the 
kindness  of  his  master:  but  he  f(&It  assured,  if 
the  long  could  only  see  this  youth,  that  his  own 
feelings  would  incline  him  to  bestow  some  espor 
cial  marks  of  kindness  upon  him,  for  James' 
overweening  love  of  personal  beauty  was  almost 
a  bye-word  to  the  courtiers,  who  respected  much 
less  than  they  loved  their  sovereigpfi.  Lord  Hay 
accordingly  determined  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
place  his  young  protegS  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  not  fail  to  meet  the  monarch'^}  eye.  Con- 
sidering that  a  tourney,  or  Uldng  match,  would 
alford  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  fbr  display- 
ing him  to  advantage,  the  courtier  suggested  to 
the  king,  during  the  day's  attendance,  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  the  court  had  so  diverted 
themselves,  and  intimated  a  wish  that  it  might 
please  his  highness  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  en- 
joyment of  ^is  fkvonrite  pastime. 

The  king  was  delighted  with  the  proposition, 
for  he  considered  it  peculiarly  a  royal  sport,  and 
though  peacefiil  to  the  extreme,  in  his  disposi- 
tioD,  he  loved  this  mimic  war,  which  endangered 
no  lives,  and  was  in  its  harmless  amusement  a 
remnant  of  the  chivalTio  ages.  He  gave,  there- 
fore, to  Lord  Hay,  a  **  earte-blanche**  for  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  toomey,  only  intlmaiing 
his  will,  that  it  should  take  place  ^thin  two 
days.    Lord  Hay,  pleased  with  the  consent  he 


had  so  readily  obtained,  hastened  to  issue  orders 
for  marking  the  ground,  and  caused  the  young 
nobility  to  be  notified,  that  they  might  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  the  occasion. 

The  eventful  morning  dawned  at  last  in  peer- 
less beauty,  and  at  an  early  hour,  the  sounds  of 
preparation  were  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  Hay 
House.  Eitcitement  had  prevented  Robert  from 
sleeping,  and  he  was  up  long  before  the  attend- 
ants of  the  earl,  and  awaiting,  with  feverish  im- 
patience, the  appearance  of  Lord  Hay^  when  he 
knew  he  should  receive  his  instructions  for  the 
day's  duty.  At  last  a  summons  to  breakfkst 
told  him  he  had  arisen,  and  he  hastened  to  join 
him;  but  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  plentifiil 
repast,  though  kindly  pressed  by  his  host,  who 
piled  his  plate  with  many  tempting  viands. 

**  Take  courage,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
noble;  "  you  will  never  make  a  courtier,  if  your 
appetite  is  so  easily  marred;  eat  man,  eat,  and 
you  will  be  better  fitted  for  the  duties  ot  the  day.** 

The  meal  being  finished.  Lord  Hay  directed 
Robert  to  follow  him  as  one  of  his  personal  at- 
tendants, and,  giving  him  a  lance  and  fihield, 
told  him  that  the  king  would  go  unarmed, 
but  that  if  he  called  for  weapons,  as  he  often 
did  when  he  got  warmed  with  the  excitement  of 
the  scene,  to  spur  forward,  and  present  him  those 
which  he  bore — to  be  sure  and  do  it  quickly,  yet 
modestly. 

Lord  Hay  himself  selected  the  lanee  and  shield, 
and  sending  away  the  strong  but  inelegant  horse 
which  Edmund  had  saddled  for  his  master,'  he 
gave  him  a  beautiful  charger,  whose  arching 
neck  and  graceful  limbs  betokened  high  blood 
and  mettle. 

''This  is  youi^s  Robert,"  he  said;  ^itis  a  good 
steed,  and  will  never  fail  you  in  time  of  need." 

The  cortege  of  Lord  Hay  were  very  soon  in 
their  saddles,  and  they  wound  along  towards  the 
palace,  where  indeed  a  gallant  show  greeted  them, 
for  all  the  young  nobility,  in  their  gayest  gart», 
were  in  attendance,  to  escort  the  king  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  Hounslow  Heath,  which  has  since 
acquired  so  fearful  a  reputation,  was  then  the  fa- 
vourite place  fbr  these  impromptu  tourneys,  or 
tilting  matches,  as  they  Were  called,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  imposing  tournament,  which 
required  weeks  of  toil  and  preparation  before  it 
could  be  enacted. 

With  anxious  interest  did  Robert  Carre  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  king,  which  was  made 
known  to  him  by  the  unbonnetting  of  the  lords 
in  attendance,  and  the  strains  of  music  ^ich 
accompanied  the  royal  cavalcade.  The  queen, 
with  her  ladies,  was  often  present  on  these  occa- 
sions, but  on  this  day,  from  indisposition,  ihe 
had  declined  the  invitation  which  her  royal  con- 
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sort  had  giyen  her,  to  present  the  prke  with  her 
own  fair  hand,  to  the  racoeasAd  competitor. 

The  gay  caTalcade  passed  along,  followed  by 
the  admiring  looks  and  joyons  greetings  of  the 
good  citizens,  who  always  fond  of  show,  enjoyed, 
particularly  during  this  peaceAil  reign,  any  spee- 
Caele  that  wore  the  panoply  of  war.  The  ground 
was  soon  reached,  where  the  Ibts  had  been  pre* 
pared ;  and  an  elevated  seat,  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  had  been  erected  for  the  king,  that  he  might ; 
eiijoy  without  fatigue,  all  that  passed  before  him. 
When  he  Was  seated,  the  trumpets  sent  fivth 
their  martial  sound;  the  challenge  was  given,  and 
a  doiett  knights  on  either  side,  leaping  the  firail 
barrier,  coursed  round  and  round  a  few  times,  as 
tf  to  try  their  horses'  power,  and  then  returned 
to  their  stands,  wuting  the  signal  for  tiie  onset 
And  bravely  did  tiiey  meet  the  first  encounter, 
one  only  being  unhorsed,  and  then  again  the 
charge  was  eagerly  renewed.  Then  followed 
aingle  matches,  young  Lord  Su£ftrfk  and  8ir 
George  Goring  leading  the  way,  while  the  king 
watched  the  strife  with  intense  and  breathless 
interest  Seeing  that  Suffolk  was  the  most  suc^ 
cessful  competitor,  he  sprang  hastily  up,  crying 
out: 

**  For  God's  sake !  gii«  me  a  lance  and  shield, 
and  I  will  myself  unhocse  yon  lord,  lest  he  pride 
himself  too  mueh  upon  hb  aoceess  T 

Carre,  who  had  watched  all  that  passed,  waited 
mot  even  for  *look  from  Loid  Hay,  but  striking 
the  spurs  into  his  horse,  dashed  towards  the  king, 
when  the  noble  steed,  aormstomed  only  to  the 
rein,  plunged  forward  and  threw  his  ungnarded 
rider  to  the  ground.  Bunhig  with  vexation, 
Canre  attempted  to  ris^  hoping  stiH  to  present 
the  lance  to  hia  sovereign;  but  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  struggled,  the  foil  had  broken  hie  leg,  and  he 
could  not  even  move. 

**  Curse  the  beast !"  murmured  Hay,  as  he  sprang 
foirwaid  to  assist  his  ttnlueky  protege ;  **  thou  hast 
mured  the  prettiest  fortune  ever  woven  by  the 
Fates  r 

But  how  8hort*>8ightod  and  ovistakett  was  the 
good  lord;  for  this  accident,  whicAi  he  locked  upon 
as  the  rain  of  his  young  friend's  hopes,  led  to  their 
highest  consummation,  as  dnoe,  in  the  words  of  a 
historian  of  those  times,  ^  James  appro4ehed  him 
with  pity  and  concern,  love  and  afl^ott  arose  on 
the  sight  of  his  beauty  and  tender  years,  and  the 
prince  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  the  palace 
and  carefblly  attended;  and  he  himself,  after  the 
tilting  was  over,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  Ihe  sim|^* 
city  of  the  bey  finished  the  conquest  begun  by 
his  exterior  graces.* 

Jkmes,  with  his  usual  pedantry  and  pride  of 
intdlect  inquired  into  the  young  man^s  edooa- 
tion,  and  finding  it  very  imperftct,  «nd  that  he 


was  entirely  ignorant  of  Laiin^  he  determined  to 
lay  aside  his  sceptre,  and  take  up  the  lurch,  or  in 
other  words,  to  assume  the  office  of  teacher, 
pleasing  himself  with  the  idea  that  by  his  lessons 
and  instructions,  he  might,  in  a  short  time,  render 
this  uncultured  youth  equal  in  knowledge  to  his 
wisest  ministers. 

Hie  young  man,  stimulated  by  the  favours  he 
was  receiving,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  benefit 
he  should  derive  by  gratifying  the  whim  of  his 
royal  master,  applied  himself  so  studiously  to  his 
books  that  he  soon  made  great  advancement 
The  quiet  of  his  sick  room  was  favourable  to 
study,  and  he  could  not  regret  the  weeks  of  his 
confinement  when  he  found  that  each  day  was 
endearing  him  more  and  more  to  the  king.  He 
had  feared  that  lameness  would  be  the  oonse« 
qoenoe  of  his  broken  Hmb;  but  the  surgeons  of 
tiiat  time  were  skitfiil,  and  they  assured  him  that 
care  alone  was  necessary  to  his  perfect  restora* 
tion. 

How  often  during  these  weeks  of  his  confine* 
ment  did  thooghte  of  his  dear  Aliee  come  over 
him  filie  the  sweetness  of  balmy  odours,  exhaled 
by  th^  dews  of  evening!  He  recalled  her  beauty, 
her  deticaoy,  her  devotion  to  himself;  and  he 
Messed  his  good  fortune,  which  would  soon  en- 
able him  to  make  her  his  own,  and  place  her  in 
a  sphere  she  seemed  fitted  to  adorn. 

The  king  had  already  knighted  him,  and  crea- 
ted him  Viscount  Rochester,  with  a  fortune  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  titie;  indeed  his  royal  patron 
seemed  never  weary  of  heaping  fevours  upon  him ; 
each  day  conferred  upon  him  some  new  honour, 
and  the  young  knight's  heart  was  filled  with 
grateful  love  to  his  too  indulgent  master. 

He  had  written  to  his  father  and  to  Alice,  tefl- 
ittgthem  of  his  brilliant  prospecto;  and  he  longed 
to  receive  their  congratulations.  At  last  they 
came ;  a  letter  from  Alice,  sweet  and  gentie  as 
herself,  but  ftiU  of  sadness-***  Would,  dearest 
Robert,**  it  said,  **  I  could  win  you  to  forsake  the 
path  which  seems  to  yon  so  ftill  of  hope  and 
brightness ;  I  feel  that  yon  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  I  have  not  power  to  held  you  back ; 
believe  me  the  flowers  you  are  ga^ering  are 
poisonous,  and  though  you  may  resist  their  in- 
fluence for  a  time,  the  effect  at  last  is  certain.  I 
fear  me,  our  day-dream  of  happiness  is  over- 
yon  do  not  think  this,  but  I  feel  tiiat  our  trystin^ 
spot,  which  I  visit  every  day,  will  never  behold 
us  together  again." 

When  he  read  these  sad  words,  the  young  »:> 
count  almost  wished  he  could  recall  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  be  once  more  the  simple  Scottish  lad, 
wandering  with  his  own  AKce  among  the  green 
MOs  of  Teriotdale.  But  then  came  the  whisper- 
ings of  ambition  and  gratified  vanity,  and  Che 
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rich — the  handsome  favourite  of  fortune  would 
not  admit  the  thought  that  anything  could  ever 
occur  to  make  him  regret  that  he  had  left  his 
native  vallies. 

Having  now  entirely  recovered,  the  king  made 
him  a  member  of  his  privy  council,  and  gave  him 
the  superintendance  of  his  business,  public  and 
private.  Such  unlimited  confidence  would  have 
brought  upon  the  young  viscount  the  hatred  of 
the  whole  court,  but  for  his  own  judicious  ma- 
nagement; he  was  not  so  intoxicated  with  his 
good  fortune,  a«  to  be  insensible  of  his  own  ina- 
bility to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned  him,  aod  he 
wisely  selected  from  among  the  many  who  courted 
him,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  as  his  especial  friend 
and  counsellor.  He  was  just  the  person  for  so 
important  a  trust;  experienced  in  courtly  life, 
judicious  and  honourable,  and  a  sincere  and  up- 
right adviser,  he  guided  the  young  tyro  with 
so  much  discretion,  teaching  him  to  serve  every 
body,  but  to  show  a  decided  preference  for  the 
English^  that  he  won  him  friends  even  among 
his  enemies,  and  led  him  to  secure  not  only  the 
love  of  Ms  prince,  but  also  that  of  the  people. 

Several  months  oi  this  new  and  brilliant  career 
passed  happily  away,  and  nothing  seemed  want- 
ing to  complete  the  young  viscount's  bliss,  but 
that  it  should  be  shared  by  the  one  he  loved. 
Accordingly  he  determined  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  'the  court  for  a  few  weeks,  that  be 
might  go  and  claim  his  gentle  Alice  as  his  bride. 
The  king  yielded  his  consent  with  great  reluct- 
ance to  his  favourite's  request;  he  could  not  bear 
to  part  with  him  even  for  a  short  time ;  but  Ro- 
chester begged  so  earnestly  for  permission,  that 
it  was  at  last  granted,  though  the  king  would  not 
permit  him  to  depart  till  after  the  ceremony  of 
the  inyestiture  which  was  to  confer  on  the  young 
Duke  Charles  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  as  he 
wished  Rochester  to  remain  and  partake  of  the 
magnificent  court  revels  which  were  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.  \ 

It  was  with  extreme  rekctajuce  that  the  vis- 
count submitted  to  his  sovereign's  command,  as  ; 
his  love  for  Alice  and  his  impatience  to  behold 
her,  prevented  his  enjoying,  as  he  would  have 
done  under  other  circumstances,  these  courtly  ; 
entertainments.    His  mind  and  heart  still  retain- 
ed their  purity,  and  he  had  never  yet  seen  amoQg 
the  high-bom  ladies  who  surrounded  him  one 
who  could  compare  with  Ms  sweet  wildflower,  or 
for  a  moment  make  him  forgetful  of  her  whom  he 
had  so  long  loved.    He  had  confided  to  Overbury 
his  betrothal  to  Alice,  and  Sir  Thomas  had  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  forming  such  a 
connexion ;  he  advised  him  to  ally  himself  with  | 
some  illustrious  family,  and  thus  strengthen  his  i 
flaim  to  be  ranked  among  the  ancieift  nobility  of  ^ 


the  kingdom.  But  these  arguments  were  urged 
in  vain;  and  fruitless  were  the  smiles  of  the  fair- 
est flowers  of  the  court,  to  win  him  from  his  alle- 
giance to  the  early  chosen  of  his  heart. 

The  whole  city  was  astir  with  preparations  for 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  investiture.  It  had 
already  been  deferred  longer  than  was  intended, 
for  the  king,  naturally  timid,  was  fearful  it  might 
renew  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  who,  strongly 
attached  to  Prince  Henry,  had  been  much  moved 
by  a  rumour  that  his  sudden  and  violent  death 
was.  caused  by  poison,  administered  through  his 
father's  jealousy.  But  this  report  was  wholly 
without  foundation,  for  the  poor  king  had  too 
pitiful  a  heart  to  cause  the  death  of  any  living 
thing,  much  less  of  his  own  son,  whom  he  mourn- 
ed with  heartfelt  sorrow. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  James,  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  the  young  prince  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  present,  by  his  modesty,  and  by  the  sad- 
;  ness  which  seemed  to  cloud  his  brow,  at  the  re- 
membrance of  his  brother,  now  brought  by  the 
occasion  so  powerfully  to  mind.  Charles  had 
tenderly  loved  Mm,  and  would  not  be  reconciled  to 
his  death,  though  it  had  opened  the  way  for  him 
to  a  throne;  and  to  our  finite  eyes,  much  happier 
would  it  have  been  for  tMs  ill-fated  prince  had  his 
brother's  life  been  spared,  for  Henry's  energetic 
and  warlike  character  was  more  fitted  to  wield  the 
sceptre  in  those  troublous  times,  vhich  Charles 
was  doomed  to  encounter,  though  Ms  meek  and 
quiet  spirit  consecrated  his  afflictions,  and  won 
for  him  the  martyr's  crown. 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  was  given  that 
night,  in  the  queen's  apartments.  The  amuse- 
ments began  with  dancing,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  scene,  as  chronicled  by  the  writers  of  that 
day,  had  never  been  surpassed*  In  the  midst  of 
their  enjoyment  the  whole  company  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  by  the  entrance  q(  one  of 
those  magnificent  pageants,  which  were  the  chief 
delight  of  Queen  Anne.  It  had  been  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  as  all  the  young 
nobility  of  the  court  were  to  be  present  in  honour 
of  the  prince,  it  was  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
refined  in  its  character  than  most  of  the  masques 
of  that  day.  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  un- 
altered, and  few  have  read  its  thrilling  description 
of  the  young  and  beautiful  maiden,  in  the  power 
of  the  hoary  satyr,  with  only  the  amulet  of  mo- 
desty for  her  safeguard,  without  intense  interest. 
What  then  must  have  been  its  effect  upon  the 
spectators,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  magic  of 
scenic  decoration :  "  the  town  and  ca&tle  of  Lud- 
low," says  a  contemporary,  **  being  so  beautifUUy 
depicted  as  to  be  immediately  recognised." 
Rochester,  as  we  must  nOw  term  Mm,  was  gaz- 
•       • 
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ing  with  an  indifferent  e^e  around  him,  when  this 
mag^ficent  pageant  was  rolled  into  the  roam. 
At  first  he  scarcely  noticed  it,  for  he  was  weary 
of  the  common*  and  fantastic  spectacles  he  had  so 
often  gazed  upon,  till  a  voice  of  exquisite  melody 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  turned  to  see  from 
whence  it  came.  Then  he  was  rivetted,  not  in- 
deed by  the  fancy  and  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
though  surpassing  as  it  did,  any  he  had  ever  seen 
before,  but  by  the  lovely  maiden  who  was  thread- 
ing the  labyrinthine  walks  of  the  forest  of  Ludlow. 
Never  had  any  being  so  brilliantly  beautiful  met 
his  eye  before;  he  feared  to  speak,  leSt  he  should 
dissolve  the  charm,  for  he  could  not  believe  her 
mortal;  if  she  were  so,  from  whence  had  she 
come,  and  why  had  he  never  till  now  beheld  her? 
These  questions  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
and  he  was  turning  to  ask  from  some  one  a  solu- 
tion of  his  doubts,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
other  actors  in  the  scene  arrested  his  attention. 
As  Comus  and  his  crew  of  drunken  revellers 
encircled  the  fair  g^rl,  Rochester  hastily  sprang 
forward,  as  if  to  her  assistence,  then  recollecting 
himself,  drew  suddenly  back.  But  the  impatient 
gesture  had  been  noticed  by  a  keen  observer.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  quickly  read  all  that  was 
passing  in  his  friend's  mind,  and  he  hoped  through 
the  impression  which  he  saw  the  beauty  of  the 
unknown  had  produced  on  the  young  earl,  to  win 
him  from  his  connexion  with  the  humble  Alice. 

"  Is  she  not  beautiful  ?"  he  said,  approaching 
Robert. 

*'  Is  she  mortal,  or  a  divinity?**  asked  the  young 
man  ;  ^  surely  she  must  have  winged  her  way 
hither  from  some  brighter  sphere,  and  I  tremble 
lest  she  depart  as  suddenly  as  she  has  appeared.** 

•*  You  need  have  no  such  fear,**  answered  his 
friend.  **  Can  yon  be  ignorant  that  this  trans- 
cendant  creature  is  no  other  than  the  youthful 
Countess  of  Essex  ?  She  has  just  arrived  at  court, 
and  this  is  her  first  appearance;  surely  you  must 
have  heard  her  history?** 

**  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Howard — 
is  she  not?** 

'*  Yes;  and  was  married  when  only  thirteen  by 
the  king's  order,  to  the  young  Eari  of  Essex,  but 
one  year  her  senior  ;  the  poor  children  thought 
it  a  pretty  thing  to  be  wedded,  and  could  not 
realize  how  much  of  their  future  happiness  was 
Involved  by  the  act.  He  was  sent  to  the  conti- 
nent to  complete  his  education,  and  she  returned 
to  the  nursery  from  which  she  is  now  just  freed; 
the  earl  is  expected  home  shortly,  and  her  parents 
have  sent  the  young  bride  to  court,  that  she  may 
be  prepare  to  adorn  the  high  place  to  which  she 
is  destined.  You  must  be  introduced  to  her — 
report  speaks  of  her  as  more  fascinating  than 
any  of  the  houris  of  the  court*'  , 


Rochester  waited  with  impatience  till  the  pa- 
geant was  finished  ;  the  beauty  of  the  language, 
the  purity  of  the  sentiment  had  not  power  to  inte- 
rest him.  He  doubted  not  he  should  be  presented 
to  the  countess  when  the  entertainment  ended ; 
but  he  was  disappointed ;  the  masque  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  ponderous  machinery  was  rolled 
from  the  stately  hall;  but  the  beautiful  vision  re- 
turned no  more  that  night 

The  gifted  author  of  the  masque,  which  had  so 
delighted  the  company,  had  been  invited  to  be 
present  at  its  performance,  and  he  was  now 
sought  out,  by  Queen  Anno*s  commands,  to  re- 
ceive her  thanks  for  the  pleasure  he  had  afforded 
her.  Milton  was  then  in  extreme  youth,  and  so 
delicate  and  beautiful  was  his  person,  that  in  the 
university,  of  which  he  was  still  a  member,  he  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  **  Iiady  of  Christ's 
College,**  and  in  later  life,  when  he  visited  Italy, 
the  poet  Manso  celebrated  ,his  charms  in  an  epi- 
gram  which  is  still  preserved,  and  has  been  thus 
translated : 

"  So  perfect  thou  in  mind,  and  form,  and  ttce, 
Thou'rt  not  of  English,  bat  Angelic  race." 

As  he  approached  the  queen,  and  bent  humbly 
before  her,  his  colour  deepened,  and  he  looked 
like  the  impersonation  of  his  own  exquisite  sen- 
timents. 

The  queen  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  com- 
plimenting him  on  the  beauty  of  the  masque, 
which  so  far  excelled  any  she  had  ever  before 
seen,  she  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  re- 
main at  court,  and  often  thus  contribute  to  their 
divertisement  Then  unclasping  a  chain  from 
her  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  miniature  of 
the  king,  set  with  brilliants — 

*^  Wear  this,"  she  said,  "  as  a  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  your  talents,  and  let  it  remind  you, 
whether  you  remain  near  us  or  not,  that  you  will 
always  find  a  friend  and  patron  in  your  sove- 
reign.** 

The  young  bard  gracefully  bowed  his  thanks, 
and  hastened  to  a  more  retired  spot,  where  he 
could  indulge,  unobserved,  the  gratified  feelings 
caused  by  the  unexpected  success  of  his  first 
poetic  effort 

The  evening's  amusements  were  crowned  by  a 
banquet,  where  all  that  was  rich  and  rare,  that 
could  please  the  eye  or  the  palate,  were  collected; 
an  immense  pasty,  representing  a  fortified  city, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  table;  and  around  it 
were  clustered  many  a  Chinese  pagoda,  Grecian 
temple,  and  Egyptian  pyramid,  wrought  with 
cunning  hand  from  various  confections. 

Rochester  was  placed  at  the  king's  left  hand; 
but  he  did  not  as  usual  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  evening,  for  his  thoughts  were  filled  wHb  the 
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lovely  iixMge  of  the  enchanted  lady  of  the  masque.  I 
The  kii^  rallied  him  upon  his  abaeoce  of  mind, 
and  Rochester  was  well  pleased  when  the  ban- 
quet ended,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  retire. 

The  thought  of  Alice  and  her  quiet  beauty 
visited  not  the  young  viscount's  pillow  that  night, 
for  the  radiance  of  the  lovely  masquer  had  dassded 
him,  and  her  graceful  form  and  brilliant  eye 
were  ever  intruding  between  him  and  his  sweet 
vUdflower.  The  next  morning  was  to  be  devo- 
ted to  hunting,  and  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the 
court  were  to  aeeompany  the  king.  Robert  had 
excused  himself  on  some  frivolous  plea  from  ac- 
companying them;  but  he  soon  regretted  having 
done  so,  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the 
young  countess  might  form  one  of  the  party; 
therefore,  aware  that  he  would  receive  a  welcome 
from  the  king,  he  presented  himself  in  his  hunt-, 
ing  suit,  abruptly  before  his  master. 

"Ah!  Robie,  lad,"  said  the  pleased  monarch, 
'*  I  thought  you  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
such  a  day;  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  boy, 
and  you  shall  have  the  prettiest  dove  in  my  cote 
for  your  oompaaiun." 

Rochester  weH  understood  what  the  king  meant, 
but  he  feigned  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  ride  by 
Hia  Mftjesty. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  king,  his  usually  stolid 
face  bright  with  good  nature;  "we  will  ride  by 
our  fair  Annie,  and  ilka  bird  must  find  his  ain 
mate;  but  come,  Robie,  *ti8  time  we  were  going," 
and  leaning  fiumliarly  on  hia  favourite's  arm,  they 
descended  to  the  court-yard.  The  horns  sent 
forth  their  summons,  and  the  queen  and  her  at- 
tendants appeared  equipped  in  the  costly  riding 
dresses  of  the  time.  The  king  insisted  upon  as- 
sisting Lady  Annie,  as  he  gaily  termed  her,  to 
mount,  and  having  done  so,  he  turned  round  to 
the  lady  who  stood  near  her,  and  in  whom  Ro- 
chester recognised  the  young  Countess  of  Essex* 

"  Ah!  fair  lady,  by  your  leave,"  he  said,  cour- 
teously, kiiuing  her  cheek,  "  this  for  last  even- 
ing's divertisement—tniant  thoqgh  you  were, 
not  to  return  to  us;  many  an  eye  was  sad  with 
watdiing  for  you,  and  this  young  gallant's  among 
the  n«n|ber«"  turning  to  Rochester  and  present- 
ing him,  he  added,  "  I  commit  you,  bonnie  las- 
sie, to  safe  charge  for  the  day;  my  lord  of  Ro- 
chester is  a  true  knight,  and  will  guard  you  well." 

It  seemed  to  Rochester  as  if  the  fair  girl  whose 
luuid  he  now  took,  to  assist  her  to  the  saddle, 
was  even  noora  beautiful  in  her  riding  costume^ 
than  sh^  had  appeared  amid  all  the  decorations 
of  the  previous  evening;  and  his  heart  thrilled  at 
the  thought  that  he  should  be  her  oompaoiaa  for 
ntanyhowrs^ 

Th«  counteaa  wm  at  fintvery  xeservtd,  almoa* 
algr;  for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  eiroiiiastances  in  ' 


which  she  had  been  placed,  a  wedded  child,  she 
had  lived  a  secluded  life,  and  had  all  a  rustic's 
diffidence  and  modesty,  without  any  of  her  yatfcA- 
erte.  But  her  reserve  soon  yielded  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  Rochester's  manner,  and  as  she  looked 
up  to  him  with  her  large  soft  eyes,  fhl}  of  a  con- 
fiding expression,  his  heart  sickened  at  the 
thought  of  those  ties  which  bound  her  to  another. 
Yet,  even  as  the  remembrance  of  Alice  forced  it- 
self upon  him,  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  saved 
from  the  danger  of  forsaking  her,  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  the  object  of  hia  new  fancy, 
but  little  did  he  know  the  weakness  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  fearful  strength  which  unrestrain- 
ed passion  will  acquire^ 

This  was  but  the  commencement  of  the  intoxi- 
cation which  was  to  prove  his  ruin.  Day  after 
day  he  met  the  countess,  in  walks,  in  rides,  and 
in  the  evening  dance ;  they  were,  in  short,  con- 
stantly together,  and  though  they  had  not  aa 
yet  spoken  of  love,  each  knew  it  was  in  their 
hearts.  Overbury,  aware  of  all  that  passed, 
rather  encouraged  the  intercourse,  for  he  thought 
it  would  be  the  means  of  detachizi^  Rochester 
from  his  first  love;  and  viewing  the  young  coun- 
tess as  already  married,  he  supposed,  of  course, 
the  affair  would  go  no  further  than  harmless  gal- 
lantry allowed.  ReasoQing  thus  sophistioally, 
for  so  wise  a  man,  he  lent  his  aid  in  facilitating 
their  interviews,  and  wrote  for  the  young  viscount 
letters  full  of  love  and  poetry,  which  did  much 
for  his  cause  with  the  countess.  Overbujy  waa 
a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  imagination,  and 
could  write  with  fluency;  but  to  Rochester  it  was 
an  almost  impossible  task,  and  when  attempted* 
there  waa  no  graoe  nor  life  in  hiscomposiUons. 

But  soon  a  rumour  of  the  immediate  return  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  put  a  stop  to  this  state  pf  things, 
and  aroused  the  Iwers  to  a  sense  of  the  misery  of 
their  situation.  Then,  breaking  through  all 
restraint,  Rochester  poured  forth  his  passionato 
love  at  the  feet  of  the  countess,  and  she  solenmly 
vowed  never  to  receive  Essex  as  her  husband,  but 
by  coldness  and  disdain,  to  force  him  to  divorce 
her. 

When  Bochbter  told  Overbury  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  countess,  he  found,  to  his  sur- 
prise^ that  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  before  seemed 
to  encourage  his  passion,  now  opposed  it ;  for 
seeing  but  too  clearly  the  effect  of  such  a  course, 
he  implored  the  infatuated  lover,  not  only  for  his 
own  sakCf  but  for  that  of  the  young  and  pretty 
countessi  not  to  consent  to  the  measure  she  had 
proposed,  since  disgrace  and  wretchedness  must 
follow  a  union  founded  on  the  rupture  of  the  most 
sacred  ties.  A  powerful  par^,  he  said*  would  be 
found  aauQQg  the  nobility  against  him*  who  would 
effect  his  ruin ;  and  finaUyi  he  reminded  him* 
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bati  fj«ii!  too  late,  of  AUoe;  and  he  (kreateoedt 
if  he  peneTered  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  to 
renounce  his  society  and  friendflhip  fbroTer.  Ro- 
chester left  liis  friend  in  aoger,  for  he  was  an- 
noyed and  exasperated,  to  find  snoh  opposition 
where  he  had  expected  aid,  and  on  his  next  in- 
terview with  the  countess,  he  told  her  what  had 
passed  between  Oyerbury  and  himsell    An  en- 
tire change  appeared  to  haye  come  oyer  thi^  la- 
dy's character,  since  the  commenoement  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Rochester.    She  was  then, 
little  more  than  an  exquisitely  beautiful  pieoe  of 
marUe,  which  was  ready  to  beoome  whateyer  of 
exquisite  or  reyolting,  it  pleased  the  sculptor  to 
make  it    Had  she  neyer  met  Rochester,  the  eyil 
in  her  nature  would  perhaps  not  haye  been  so 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  she  might  haye  left  a 
fair  and  untarnished  name  to  posterity,  instead 
of  that  which  has  come  down  to  us,  stained  ^iih 
aocnmidated  guilt    In  bying  Rochester,  she 
broke  the  inarriage  yow,  which,  though  given 
when  a  child,  she  had  considered  as  binding. 
The  barrier  of  female  reserve  once  passed,  there 
was  nothing  to  restrain  her,  and  her  love  became 
like  the  mountain  stream,  which  leaps  over  evezy 
impediment  in  its  downward  course;  and  through 
its  indulgence  she  was  transformed  from  the  gen- 
tie  woman  into  a  being  of  fearful  power  and  pur- 
pose.   And  now,  when  the  crisis  was  approach- 
ing, no  wonder  she  dreaded  one  whose  influence 
she  feared  might  detach  Rochester  from  her  fas- 
cinations, and  open  his  eyes  to  the  gulph  which 
yawned  beneath  him ;  for,  with  all  a  woman's 
keenness,  she  foresaw  the  misery  that  must  ulti- 
mately result  from  a  union  so  unhallowed.    She 
therefore  implored  her  lover  to  remove  Overbuy 
from  the  confidential  post  he  occupied  as  his  se- 
cretaiy,  and  represented  him  as  guilty  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  in  daring  to  oppose  a  friend 
who  had  showered  so  many  favours  upon  him. 

Though  deeply  irritated  against  Sir  Thomas, 
it  was  with  reluctance  Bochester  admitted  the 
thought  of  severing  the  tie  that  had  so  long  bound 
them ;  but  once  admitted,  it  soon  gamed  ground, 
and  in  his  next  conversation  with  his  friend,  find- 
ing him  still  violent  in  his  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
he  plainly  told  him  he  should  have  no  further 
need  of  his  services  or  friendship.  Stung  by  his 
manner,  Overbury  gave  way  to  a  naturally  vio- 
lent tempei',  and  both  ridiculed  and  reproached 
the  young  visconnt ;  taunted  him  with  his  want 
of  knowledge,  and  insinuated  that  if  he  had  not 
carefully  guided  him,  he  would  long  since*  have 
fallen  from  his  high  station. 

Irritated  beyond  endurance,  Hochester  went 
to  the  king  and  complained  of  Overbury's  inso- 
lence, and  pretending  great  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  dismiss   him   from   his   service, 


begged  the  king  to  provide  him  with  some  fo- 
reign mission.  The  yielding  monarch  consented, 
and  said  he  should  be  sent  to  Brussels  on  a  pri- 
vate embassy.  Bochester  pleased  that  he  was 
80  easily  rid  of  his  mentor,  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligenoe  to  the  countess;  but  to  his 
surpriBe  she  vras  displeased  and  discontented;  a 
fury  had  taken  possession  of  her,  and  she  would 
have  been  an  admirable  model  for  the  Eumenides 
of  old,  with  her  lovely  &ce  so  fascinating,  but  for 
the  fires  of  hate,  jealousy*  and  unlawful  passion, 
which  gleamed  from  her  eyes..  She  spumed  the 
idea  of  Overbury's  receiving  a  post  of  4ionour 
from  the  king;  she  implored  the  viscount  to  have 
him  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  vowing  she  should 
never  feel  happy  while  he  was  fr«e,  who  had  at* 
tempted  to  ruin  her  happiness  by  detaching  from 
her  the  idolised  olject  of  her  attachment  By 
her  blandishments  and  entreaties  she  so  won  upon 
Bochester  as  to  stifle  his  better  nature,  and  he 
returned  to  the  king  with  the  forged  tale,  that 
Overbury  had  rejected  the  offer  of  the  mission 
with  insolence,  and  that  from  some  words  he 
had  uttered  in  the  heat  of  passion,  he  believed 
him  to  be  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  place  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne ;  and  accord- 
ingly, advised  his  immediate  imprisonment  James 
caught  the  alarm;  tiie  order  was  given  without 
delay,  and  before  night  Overbury  was  a  prisoner 
in  that  tower  which  was  also  to  be  his  grave. 

The  young  Earl  of  Essex  returned,  and  with 
a  heart  full  of  love,  of  hope,  and  high-wrought 
expectation,  he  sought  his  youthful  bride,  trust- 
ing to  be  welcomed  as  the  husband  of  her  choice, 
for  no  rumour  of  the  intimacy  between  the  favou- 
rite and  his  faithless  wife  had  reached  him, — 
since  the  eyes  of  the  court  were  only  just  being 
opened  to  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct 
What  then  was  his  surprise  on  finding  himself 
repulsed  by  her  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  but 
not  knowing  the  secret  motive  which  actuated  her, 
he  trusted  to  time  and  his  own  assiduity  to  over- 
come her  reluctance.  Young,  handsome,  and 
chivalrous,  he  had  always  found  himself  well  re- 
ceived by  **Ie  beau  «ejre,*'  and  he  could  not  admit 
the  thought  that  he  should  be  r^ected  where  he 
had  garnered  up  his  affections.  But  vain  were 
his  attempts  to  move  the  heart  of  the  inexorable 
countess ;  vain  were  her  parent's  commands,  and 
the  entreaties  of  her  friends.  She  would  not  con- 
sent to  acknowledge  herself  the  lawful  wife  of 
Essex,  but  insisted  that  she  would  throw  herself 
upon  the  law  and  sue  for  a  divorce,  ere  she  would 
;  be  trammelled  by  a  marriage  contracted  before 
she  was  old  enough  to  judge  for  herselC 

James  had  became  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  afiuir,  and  now,  yielding  to  the  sup- 
plications of  his  beloved  Bocboster,  he  took  upon 
18 
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himself  the  annulling  of  the  marriagte ;  and  for-  \  to  do  it  by  Mn.  Turner,  a  creature  of  the  Countess 
bidding  Essex  to  prosecute  his  suit  any  farther,  !  of  Essex,  and  that  she  had  administered  it  in 
he  ordered  splendid  preparations  to  be  made  for  i  some  delicacies  which  she  had  carried  to  him, 
the  union  of  his  farourite  and  the  young  countess ;  \  under  the  pretence  of  compassion  for  his  situation, 
he  would  himself  give  away  the  bride,  and  that  j  The  confession  was  transmitted  to  the  minister 
she  might  not  lose  rank  by  her  union  with  Bo-  \  of  the  low  countries,  and  he  being  opposed  to  So- 
chester,  he  created  him  Earl  of  Somerset.  i  meraet,  forwarded  it  to  the  king,  who  determined 

Before  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  the  court  \  to  investigate  the  afiair  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
were  astounded  by  the  sudden  death  of  Orerbury ;  f  Mrs.  Turner  and  the  keeper  of  the  tower  were 
rumours  of  poison  were  circulated,  and  many  eyes  \  immediately  seized,  confessed  their  guilt,  and' 
were  tunied  in  distrust  on  Somerset;  but  as  poor  were  condemned  to  death ;  their  confession  im- 
Sir  Thomas  bad  no  relations  to  prosecute  the  \  plicated  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  who 
search  for  truth,  the  rumours  soon  died  away.        \  were  also  tried  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  the 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  nuptials  came  at  |  king  could  not  bear  to  see  one  he  had  so  loved 
last;  and  did  Somerset  remember  that  it  was  the  >  die  the  death  of  a  felon,  and  he  commuted  the 
day  he  had  appointed  for  his  trysting  at  the  bum-  \  punishment  to  a  sentence  of  impiisonment  for 
side,  ^-ith  his  devoted  Alice?  It  was  just  twelve  j  life,  which  after  a  few  years  was  changed  to  be- 
months  since  he  parted  with  her ;  but  so  wholly  \  mshment,  when  the  guilty  earl  and  his  more 
absorbed  was  he  in  his  meretricious  attachment,  |  guilty  countess  retired  to  the  country  on  a  small 
that  he  forgot,  as  he  wished  to,  his  early  love,  I  allowance, — their  ardent  love  changed  to  intense 
and  not  one  thought  of  her  clouded  the  bridal  day.  ]  hatred,  they  received  the  fhll  punishment  of  their 

But  remorse — deep,  bitter,  remorse — was  yet  \  crimes  in  the  wretched  existence  they  were  des- 
to  come  ;  afler  the  first  intoxication  of  hb  love  >  tined  to  endure. 

was  over,  he  found  his  countess  destitute  of  every  \  Such  was  the  meteor-like  course  of  the  favou* 
thing  calculated  to  fix  the  affections,  to  give  a  ;  rite  of  King  James ;  generous  and  noble  in  his 
charm  to  the  domestic  circle,  or  wile  him  from  j  disposition,  he  might  have  lived  loved  and  ho- 
the  remembrance  of  the  guilt  by  which  he  had  I  noured,  but  for  yielding  to  ungovemed  passion, 


won  her.  He  lost  the  animation  of  manner  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  had  been  his  gpreatest 
charm,  and  the  recollection  of  his  kind  friend, 
whose  death  be  had  been  indeed  cognizant  of, 
haunted  him ;  and  though  he  had  not  been  the 


which  distorted  all  the  better  parts  of  his  nature, 
and  has  rendered  him  a  bye-word  and  beacon- 
light  to  all  who  would  follow  his  steps. 

And  what  became  of  the  innocent  victim  of  his 
unprincipled  conduct,  poor  Alice  Jamieson  ?   She 


instrument  of  it,  he  feared  detection.  Then,  \  sought  the  bum-side  day  by  day,  and  fed  her 
worse  than  all,  would  come  the  thought  of  Alice,  \  fearful  fancies  >  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  she 
her  gentleness,  and  her  sufferings ;  these  things  >  heard  often  from  Bvchester,  and  found  that 
conspirud  to  make  bin  captious  and  irritable  even  j  though  elevated  in  rank  he  did  not  forget  her, 
to  his  indulgent  master.  I  her  fears  were  conquered;  and  when  he  wrote  to 

James*  attachment  was  strong,  and  for  a  long  >  her  that  he  had  obtained  the  king's  permission  to 
time  he  bore,  without  any  change,  the  rudeness  of  )  leave  the  court  and  should  be  with  her  imme- 
his  creature;  but  by  degrees  his  affections  became  >  diately,  she  was  happy.  How  great  then  was 
weaned  from  him,  and  his  sagacious  courtiers  ]  her  disappointment  when  day  after  day  passed, 
percciviug  the  first  symptoms  of  alienation,  and  >  and  he  came  not ;  months  rolled  on,  then  came 
disgusted  ^rith  Somerset's  conduct,  plotted  for  his  ]  rumours  of  .the  intended  marriage  of  the  king's 
overthrow,  and  offl>rcd  a  new  minion  to  the  king,  ^  favourite,  and  then  the  bitter  certainty  that  the 
in  George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty,  ]  day  he  had  pledged  to  meet  her  at  the  burn-side, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  pos-  ;  he  pronounced  the  nuptial  vow  to  another, 
sessod  the  advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  j  Day  by  day  did  the  fair  lily  droop,  and  ere 
genteel  air,  and  fashionable  appareL  At  a  co-  !  many  months,  she  was  numbered  with  those  that 
medy  he  was  placed  full  in  James'  eye,  and  im-  ]  were,  but  are  not  On  her  death-bed,  she  wrote 
mediately  engaged  the  attention,  and,  in  the  same  l  a  few  words  of  love  and  forgiveness  to  Somerset, 
instant,  the  affections  of  the  monarch.  Bat  the  \  and  they  came  to  add  double  pangs  to  his  remorse, 
king  was  ashamed  to  own  his  sudden  change,  \  All  loved  her,  and  for  many  years  the  village 
and  still  admitted  Somerset  to  apparent  intimacy,  \  maidens  sought  her  grave  by  the  bum-side  (for 
having  no  excuse  to  throw  him  off;  but  one  soon  \  she  had  begged  to  be  buried  in  that  spot  which 
offered  :  the  apothecary's  apprentice  who  mixed  ]  had  witnessed  her  happiest  hours,)  and  adorned 
the  poison  for  Overbury,  had  been  bribed  to  !  it  with  garlands  of  the  sweetest  flowers;  and  her 
loave  England,  and  being  taken  sick  in  Holland,  \  hapless  tale,  handed  down  from  generation  to  go- 
ri>nt>s.^cd  the  deo<f,  and  that  he  had  been  induced  ^  Deration,  is  still  told  in  the  valley  of  her  birth. 
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•♦  I  WOULD  FAIN  DIE  IN  YOUTH." 

I  w<mld  fidn  die  in  youth,  while  the  leaves  are  yet  green. 

And  the  flowers  of  my  heart  are  still  new, 
While  the  roee-bud  of  promise  all  blooming  is  s^n. 
Just  opening  her  sweet  leaves  to  catch  the  sun's  beam, 

As  he  laughingly  drinlcs  np  the  dew. 
• 
I  would  fain  die  in  youth,  while  the  heavenaare  clear, 

And  the  morning  sun  gaily  looks  forth,  , 
While  no  clouds  in  the  boundless  horizon  appear, 
And  hope  smiles  so  brigliUy,  forbidding  each  fear. 

And  making  a  heaven  of  earth. 

I  would  fain  die  in  youth,  while  the  loved  ones  are  near, 

Who  have  watched  o'er  my  childhood's  deep  joy, 
Whfle  my  heart  is  still  warm,  my  intellect  clear. 
And  all  that  e'en  Fancy  can  wish  for,  is  here. 
With  scarcely  an  earthly  alloy. 

9faen  why  would  you  leave  them  so  early— yon  ask-~ 

If  all  these  bright  things  are  your  own  ? 
They  are  mine,  but  how  soon  they  msy  ikde  from  my 

prssp, 
How  early,  alasl  it  might  be  my  sad  taak, 
To  recorcU^I  am  left  all  alone  ? 

F. 


EOMAN  NEWSPAPERS. 
The  Romans,  though  we  are  apt  to  orerlook  the 
&ct,  had  registers  of  politics  and  intelligence, 
which  were  reallj  not  unlike  our  newspapers  in 
their  contents,  but  immeasurably  inferior  in  the 
mode  of  circulation.  The  journals  of  the  senate 
and  national  conyentions  long  contained  little 
more  than  entries  resembling  those  in  our  col- 
lected acts  of  parliament  These  furnished  most 
of  the  materials  from  which  till  625  the  pontifiBi 
compiled  their  annals;  and  there  is  also  proof 
that,  after  the  republic  had  extended  its  domi- 
nions, these  official  journals  were  regnlaily  oo- 
pied  and  transmitted  to  public  men  living  at  a 
distance.  But  these  sources  were  not  enough. 
Erery.man  abroad  had  his  correspondents  in 
Rome;  and  when  the  task  of  collecting  news  be- 
came more  difficult,  sererai  persons  assumed 
newsmongering  as  a  trade,  taking  in  short-hand 
notes  of  the  proceedings  at  public  meetings,  and 
selling  copies  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  common 
gossip  of  the  day,  and  the  official  journals.  Julius 
Csesar,  established  a  regular  system  for  record- 
ing the  deliberations  both  of  t^e  senate  and  the 
conventions,  in  a  form  much' like  our  reports 
of  parliamentary  debates ;  and  he  allowed  these 
accounts  to  be  copied  and  freely  circulated.  Al- 
though Augustus  stopped  the  publication  of  the 
reports,  the. restraint  was  soon  afterward  with- 
drawn; and  &ren  after  their  introduction  by 
Julius,  these  and  all  other*  archives  of  the  state 
were  so  unreservedly  open  to  the  public,  and 
their  contents  were  diflfoaed  in  so  many  shapes 


that  we  are  often  uncertain  whether  the  sources 
to  which  the  Roman  authors  refer  are  these 
official  reports,  or  the  notes  of  the  professional 
short-hand  writers,  or  finally,  those  collections  of 
common  news  that  were«handed  about  with  the 
other  pieces  of  information!  But  we  are  less 
curious  to  disentangle  this  confusion  than  to  learn 
some  of  the  subjects  which  were  discussed  in  the 
news-journals.  The  accounts  of  the  political  de- 
bates embraced  the  acts  and  resolutions,  the  res- 
cripts of  the  emperors,  the  reports  of  magistrates 
or  committees,  the  names  of  the  voters,  (like  that 
of  Thrasea  PsBtus,  whose  silent  dissent  was  watch  - 
ed  with  such  eagerness  by  the  provincials,)  tho 
speeches,  their  reception,  the  squabbles  of  tho 
debaters.  Stray  articles  of  law  intelligence  seem 
to  have  found  their  way  into  these  collections. 
There  were  Hkewis^  occasional  notices  extracted 
from  the  local  registers  of  births,  and  announce- 
ments of  marriages,  divorces,  deaths,  and  funerals, 
as  also  descriptions  of  new  public  buildings,  shows 
of  gladiators,  and  such  ordinary  themes.  Julius 
CiBSar,  who  read  the  news-sheet  6very  morning, 
gave  strict  orders  that  Cicero's  witty  sayings 
should  be  regularly  added  to  the  other  current 
matter.  The  journals,  too,  like  our  own,  were 
the  receptacles  for  all  tragical  and  marvellous 
occurrences;  and  Pliny  derived  from  them  many 
of  the  odd  stories  inserted  in  his  Encyclopaedia, 
among  which  the  following  may  be  cited.  The 
gazettes  related  that  on  the  day  when  Cicero  de- 
fended Milo  there  descended  a  shower  of  bricks; 
that  under  Augustus  a  burgher  of  Paesulie  walked 
to  the  Capitol  in  a  procession  formed  by  his  own 
sixty-three  descendants;  that  when  a  slave  of  the 
unfortunate  Titus  Sabinus  had  been  executed  by 
Tiberius,  his  dog  watched  the  corpse,  carried  food 
to  its  mouth,  and  on  its  being  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  swam  after  it  and  strove  to  bring  it  to  land ; 
and  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  a  phoenix  from 
Egypt  was  publioly  exhibited  in  Rome;  which 
last  story,  however,  Pliny  truly  pronounces  to  be 
a  manifest  invention. — Spalding's  Italy, 


It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  peculiar  felicity  for 
any  one  to  be  praised  by  a  man  who  is  himself 
eminently  worthy  of  praise.  How  much  happier 
to  be  prized  and  loved  by  a  person  worthy  of 
love!  A  man  may  be  esteemed  and  valued  by  a 
friend;  but  in  how  different  a  style  of  sentiment 
from  the  xegard  and  attachment  that  reign  in  the 
bosom  of  a  wife !  Tojfeel  that  we  are  beloved  by 
one  whose  love  we  have  deserved;  habitually  to 
study  the  happiness  of  one  by  whom  our  happi- 
■ess  is  studied  in  return — this  is'the  most  genu- 
ine and  unadulterated,  and  the  most  desirable 
condition  of  human  life. 
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AMUSING  AND  USEFUL  EXTRACTS. 

ODDFELLOWSHIF  IN  UTEBFOOL. 

The  members  of  this'  district  can  now  boast  of 
having  numbered  amongst  them  one  Lord  Vis- 
count, one  Jndge,  one  Baronet,  one  Member  of 
Parliament,  one  ex- Mayor,  fifty  medical  gentle- 
men, also  a  number  of  ^e  Town  Council,  and,  in 
acts  of  philanthropy,  the  society  can  vie  with  any 
other  in  the  worid,  having  paid  during  the  last 
year  to  the  funerals  of  departed  brothers  and 
their  wives  the  sum  of  £2615;  also  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  departed  brothers  the  sum  of 
£789 ;  relieving  distressed  brothers  passing 
through  the  town  in  search  of  employment,  j£51, 
or  thereabouts,  this  som  being  independent  of 
private  gifts  in  the  various  lodges.  There  are 
189  lodges  in  the  distridt,  numbering  9232  mem- 
bers good  on  the  books^  and  these  mea  meet  in 
their  lodge-rooms,  where  they  are  not  allowed  by 
any  means  to  discuss  either  religion  or  polities, 
bnt  for  the  sole  parpose  of  devising  means  to  re- 
lieve their  brethren,  their  widows,  and  orphans, 
when  overtaken  by  adveruty. 

PASia  FASHIONS. 

A  NOVEL  patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  in 
Paris.  It  is  for  the  making  of  clothes,  in  the 
woids  of  the  announcement,  *'  without  any  wrong 
side."  That  is  to  say,  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  may 
be  turned  inside  out,  and  the  garment  worn  re- 
versed, without  the  slightest  diminution  in  the 
fashion  and  neatness  of  the  article.  Moreover, 
the  make  and  colour  are  different  one  side  from 
the  other,  so  that  a  double-breasted  black  frock 
may  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  be  converted  into 
a  military  single-breasted  blue,  and  a  fox-hunter*s 
scarlet  cutaway  be  with  equal  rapidity  changed 
into  the  Windsor  uniform,  Uue  turned  up  with 
red.  These  coats  are  offered  to  the  Parisian  ex- 
quisites as  extremely  acceptable  on  the  score  of 
economy.  The  £uhion  has  not  yet  reached  Lon- 
don, but  like  the  hut  piece  of  Scribe,  it  is  donbt- 
leas  in  course  of  translation. 

^iBwnoy  for  tub  laj>ix8. 
Vkrt  expensive  and  troublesome  things  them 
white  gloves  be  too:  there  is  no  keepin*  of  them 
dean.  For  my  own  part,  I  don*t  see  why  a  man 
can't  make  his  own  skin  as  clean  as  a  kid's,  any 
time;  and  if  a  feller  can't  be  let  shake  hands 
with  a  gall  except  he  has  gloves  on,  why  aint  he 
made  to  cover  his  lips,  and  Idss  through  kid-skin 
too?— Sfiun  Slick  in  England. 


selL  **  And  pray,"  saidFawcett,  jocularly,  '*is 
your  coat  of  arms  the  same  as  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's?* "  As  to  our  arms,  your  honour,"  was 
the  i)orter's  reply,  "I  believe  they  are  pretty 
much  alike,  but  there  is  a  confounded  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  our  coats" 

BEGOIKO. 

In  Dresden,  lately,  a  little  girl  wus  heard  to  call 
from  the  window  of  a  mean  house  to  her  oppo- 
site neighbour:  "Please,  Mrs.  M ,  mother 

sends  her  best  compliments,  and,  if  its  fine  wea- 
ther, would  you  go  a  begging  with  her  tomor- 
row ?** 

PROGRESS  OF  8TKA1C. 

An  American  paper  says  that  a  Mr.  Perkins  ha» 
invented  a  compound  which  he  calls  the  **  Con- 
centrated Essence  of  the  Sublimated  Essence  of 
Steam."  A  person  has  only  to  put  a  phial  of  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  it  will  carry  him  along  atthe 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour;  or,  by  merely  swal- 
; ,  lowing  three  drops  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night, 
in  the  morning  you  will  wake  up  in  any  part  of 
the  world  you  may  choose. 

8TATI8TIC9  OF  A  BEE'^BTTB. 

The  "masses"  of  every  hive  consist  of  two  kinds 
of  bees,  the  workers  and  the  drones.  The  first 
are  undeveloped  females;  the  second  are  the  males. 
Over  these  presides  the  mother  of  the  hive— the 
queen  bee.  The  number  of  workers  in  a  strong 
hive  is  above  15,000,  and  of  drones,  about  one  to 
ten  of  these.  This  proportion,  though  seldom 
exact,  is  never  rery  much  exceeded,  or  fallen 
short  of.  A  single  family,  where  swarming  is 
prevented,  will  sometimes  amount,  according  to 
Dr.  Sevan,  to  50,000  or  60,000.  In  their  wild 
state,  if  we  may  credit  the  quantity  of  honey  said 
to  be  fonnd,  they  must  sometimes  greatly  exceed 
this  nnmber. — Quarter^  JReview. 

THB  WAYERLBT  NOTBLS. 

LoRi>  Jeffrey  says  he  was  informed  the  other 
day,  by  Mr.  Cadell,  that  he  had  sold  not  less  than 
sixfy  thousand  volumes  of  the  Waverly.  novels  iu 
the  course  of  last  year!  and,  that  the  demand  for 
them,  instead  of  slackening,  had  been  for  some 
time  sensibly  on  the  increase. 

VIRTU  JS. 

If  you  pursue  good  with  labour,  the  labour 
passes  away  and  the  good  remains;  but  if  you 
pursue  pleasure  with  evil,  the  pleasure  passes 
away 'and  the  evil  remuns. 

A  FmnnNO  portbr.  l  lovb. 

Fawcbtt,  the  comedian,  who  had  chambers  in  |  Thb  ap^oaches  of  love,  if  to  be  resisted  at  aU, 
the  Temple,  haviog  called  a  ticket  porter  to  carry  S  must  be  resisted  at  the  first  assault,  lest  they  un*- 
a  message,  asked  his  name.    He  said  it  was  Rns-  '  demiiiie  at  the  second. 


HEW  BKSTCnSS  OP  EVERT  DAT  LIPE — BT  FREDE- 
BIKA  BEEMER — TRANSLATED  BT  MART  HOWITT. 
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OUR   TABLE.  |  can  scarcely  fail  to  rise  firom  the  perusal  with  a 

{  clearer  view  of  the  true  sources  of  th<|  difficulty 

COLOKIAL  EDITIONS  OF  BRITISH  VAOAZiNES  AHD  \  than  cau  be  obtained  by  almost  any  other  means* 
REVIEWS.  I  .   Qj^iy  ^  y^^y  gmal^  portion,  however,-  of  these 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  American  |  valuable  periodipab  is  occupied  with  this  sub- 
reprints  of  British  Reriews  and  Magazines  has  <  ject*  although,  a#  the  present  moment,  it  is  to 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  By  it  ^  many  the  most  interesting  one.  The  literary 
the  publishers  at  home  have  been  induced  to  is-  (  papers  and  tales,  to  the  general  reader,  will  not 
sue  a  chei^  edition,  expressly  fbr  circulation  in  \  be  less  entertaining  or  instructive.  Indeed,  the 
the  colonies— a  consummation  most  devoutly  <  books  are  a  perfect  mine  of  literary  wealth,  from 
wished  for,  and  for  which  the  Canadian  public  j  which  we  may  each  draw  lai*g6ly,  without  dimi- 
are  principally  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and  \  nishing  the  store  for  others.  They  are  well 
spirit  of  Messrs.  Armour  &  Raq^y,  by  whom  |  worth  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  purchased, 
the  publications  are  for  sale.  \  many  times  told^  and,  without  speaking  of  the 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  merits  <  justice  of  rewarding  the  ei^terprise  to  which  the 
of  these  Reviews  and  Magaddneo.  Every  one  \  ccdonists  are  indebted  for  them,  we  may,  in  all 
is  jDore  or  less  acquainted  with  them,  and  there  <  sincerity,  recommend  the  reader  of  taste  and 
are  few  who  are  not  aware  that  through  them  \  judgment,  for  hss  own  sake,  to  give  the  Canadian 
a  great  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  lite-  j  publishers  such  encouragement  as  the  purchase 
rature  of  the  day  is  ushered  into  the  world.  ]  of  the  series  will  aiibrd. 

Many  of  the  best  tales  and  novels  which  have  for  !  On  the  cover  a  notice  will  be  seen,  from  which 
several  years  ^»peared,  have  been  first  published  I  the  prices  of  the  several  publications  may  be 
in  the  Magazines — while,  in  the  Reviews,  almost  <  learned, 
every  question  of  interest  to  the  world  has  been 
discussed,  in  the  masterly  style  which  forma  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  periodicals, 
to  which  the  mightiest  talent  of  the  day  contri-  !  Such  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
bntes.  f  s  books  we  have  for  some  time  had  the  pleasure  of 

The  January  and  February  numbers  of  these  (  perusing.  The  fiur  authoress  paints  with  the 
Magazines  and  Reviews  are  now  before  us.  In-  <  skill  of  a  master  of  the  subject,  the  **  every  day 
to  the  latter  we  have  scarcely  looked,  but  their  \  life"  of  the  highly  interesting  country  of  which 
tables  of  contents  oonrince  us  that  they  are  am-  j  she  is  a  native,  as  well  as  of  that  to  vrhkk  it  is 
ply  stored  with  the  choicest  articles.  The  for*  \  now  politically  united.  Nor  are  we  less  indebted 
mer,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing,  \  to  our  own  accomplished  oountrywoman,  for  the 
are  filled  with  excellent  papers,  on  a  great  varie-  \  spirit  and  fidelity  which  she  has  displayed  in  the 
ty  of  literary  and  political  subjeota.    Blackwood,  i  translation. 

the  Edinburgh  Quarterly,  and  the  Dublin  Uni-  ]  In  the  pre&ce,  Mrs.  Howitt  comphdns,  we 
versity  Magazine,  have  each  a  lengthy  paper  on  <  presume  with  Justice,  of  the  cupidi^  of  a  certain 
the  present  interesting  position  of  Ireland.  The  >  publisher,  who,  on  discovering  the  vast  p<^ularity 
authors,  representing  the  views  of  different  par-  I  of  her  translations  of  Miss  Bremer's  former 
ties,  of  course  take  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  >  Works,  has  entered  the  field  as  her  competitor, 
which  they  discuss  at  length,  if  not  with  perfect'  <  and  is  endeavouring  to  drive  her  from  it,  by 
fairness,  at  least  with  as  much  impartiality  as  I  issuing  wretched  translations  of  translations ;  or, 
can  be  looked  for  from  writers  so  thoroughly  im-  |  in  plainer  terms,  translating  badly  from  the  Ger- 
bued  with  party  feeling  as  all  of  them  necessarily  $  man,  what  has  been  already  badly  transUted  into 
are.  The  whole  of  the  cau^es  of  the  unhappy  <  that  language  from  the  Swedish.  The  justice 
quarrel  are,  however,  laid  bare  to  the  reader's  >  and  gallantry  of  the  British  people,  we  trust,  will 
view— the  fitralts  and  errors  of  both  Government  <  preserve  her  from  suffering  from  the^onsequenccs 
and  people  are  clearly  pointed  out — and  reme-  >  of  such  a  wretched  attempt,  and  that  the  unge- 
dies  suggested,  with  a  distinctness  and  sincerity  <  nerous  conduct  of  which  she  complains  will  not 
which  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the  intentness 
with  which  the  question  has  been  studied,  and 
the  deep  importance  attached  to  its  early  settie- 
ment.  Those  who  desire  to  see  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings  will  do  well  to  become  possessors 


be  repeated.  Mary  Howitt  has  opened  a  mine 
of  entertainment  fbr  the  English  people,  and,  in 
our  humUe  opinion,  will  be  no  more  than  ade- 
quately rewarded  by  having  the  entire  British 
literaiy  market,  as  far  as  these  works  are  con- 

of  the  books,  and  carefully  to  peruse  them.  \  oemed,  to  herself. 

They  may  find  positions  taken,  and  opinions  ad-  ^      This  book  is  for  sale  by  Mc  R,  W.  8.  Mackay. 


vanced,  from  which  they  may  dissent,  but  they 
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ARABBIXA.  STUABT^A  BOBUXCB   SBOX  mOXJIB 
B19TQET— BT  O.  P.  B.  JAlCB^ 

Wb  have  only  room  in  the  present  nunber,  to 
menUon  the  pabficadon  of  thb  romanoe,  which 
we  have  barely  had  lime  to  glance  over.  It 
seems  to  be  written  in  the  author's  happiest  vmn, 
and  treats  of  a  period  which  was  f ruitf  ol  of  inci- 
dent and  adventure.  Several  of  the  characters 
introduced  are  identical  with  those  in  the  inter- 
esting story  of  *' Fortune's  Favonrite,"  in  this 
number  of  the  Gjoiland.  The  admirers  of  the 
novels  of  James  may  be  supplied  with  it,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  at  the  Library  of  Mr.  R. 
W.  S.  Mackay,  115,  Notre  Dame  Street 

▲  aaajvnuM  qabol  nc  rBo»— er  cnf4BT.B8 


Tbi8  little  woffc  reminds  us  of  the  eailier  pro- 
ductions of  its  gifted  author.  It  is  a  gem  in  its 
way,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  ad- 
mire genuine  feeling  and  pleasant  humour.  It 
is -an  original  kind  of  ghost  story,  in  which  the 
grasping  and  griping  class  known  by  the  name 
of  usurers,  is  very  severely  used  up.  We  com- 
mend it  to  general  perusal,  as  well  calculated  to 
afford  pleasure  to  everybody  who  reada  it 

TEB  XIBBOB  UBBABY. 

Lff  conaezion  with  their  excellent  weekly  the 
editors  of  the  Nbw  Mibbob  have  commenced 
the  publicatioii  of  a  series  of  works,  to  which 
they  have  prefixed  the  title  at  thB  heed  of  this 
paragraph.  Already,  the  writiagB,  in  prose  and 
poetry,  of  the  two  gentlemen  themselves-— Gene* 
»1  Morris  aad  N.  P.  Willia— have  appeared,  as 
have  also  the  poems  and  songs  of  Baxry  Com- 
wall,  and  seTeral  fevourite  Americaa  authors.  The 
qelections,  so  £ur,  seem  to  have  been  made  more 
in  accordaoQe  with  the  personal  feeHngs  of  the 
edltoffs  than  with  refecenee  te  actual  value  $  but 
they  are  neverlbelesis,  extremely  pleasant  read^ 
ing.  The  cheap  rate  at  which  they  are  published 
trill  secure  them  a  large  oircnlaton  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  this  oouitry,  where  the  anthors 
selected  are  not  without  admirers,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  Library  will  find  its  way  into  veiy 
general  notice. 

FIBST  book  fob  CUUDZAV  GHJU)BXV. 

TTb  had  intended  notioing  this  exoeUent  EtUe 
work,  which  appears  to  us  adminbly  adapted  for 
the  object  with  which  it  hiUB  been  compiled ;  but 
any  remarks  of  ours  are  rendered  unnecessary  by 
9  number  of  reeommendations  firom  those  whose 
profession  enables  them  19  be  mn^  better  judges 
of  its  value  than  we  can  pretend  to  be.  We 
tberefore  selaqt  th?  ffdlowiagfiraiilliiinMnjrviith 
which  Mrs.  Fleming  has.bcw  f«ro«ri4s 


MOMISBAL,  F^.  26,  1844. 

I  have  introduced  your  "  First  Book  for  Cana- 
dian Children  "  as  well  a$  your  *•  Views  of  Cana- 
dian Scenery,**  into  my  school  I  think  the  mat- 
Vter  of  bodi  admirably  calculated  to  interest 
ohildren,  whilst  the  arrangement  of  th6  lessons 
fadlitates  their  proffress,  and  lightens  the  labour 
of  teaching.  The  Tirst  Book  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  its  class  I  have  seen. 

If  my  recommendation  can  be  of  any  serrioe  to 
you,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it  and  I  wish 
you  every  success  in  the  effort  which  you  are 
making  to  provide  for  the  Schools  of  Canada  a 
series  of  books  suited  to  their  wants. 

KM.EASTOX. 

We,  the  undersigned,  after  baring  examined 
Mrs.  Fleming's  First  Book  for  Children,  and 
having  had  experience  of  the  usefiilness  of  it* 
fom^  It  having  been  used  for  some  months  for 
the  instruction  of  the  youi^er  children  in  the 
School-house  of  St  George's  Church,  recommend 
it  as  an  excellent  school  book. 

Wk.  T.  Leach,  MA. 

Jambs  Gabi>hkb« 

Teacher. 

B.Woikman's  compliments  to  Mrs,  Flemings 
returns  the  **  First  Book'*  with  thanks. 

He  has  long  wished  for  a  set  of  oood  school 
boolu,  prepared  for,  and  printed  in,  the  country, 
and  at  times  has  been  induced  to  make  the  at- 
tempt of  compiling  them ;  but  after  several  efforts 
was  obliged  to  aMndon  it  for  want  of  sufficienft 
leisure.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  he  has. 
lately  learned  that  Mrs.  Fleming  has  undertaken 
to  render  so  valuable  a  service  to  the  oountry, 
and  wiahes  her  every  success. 

Mr.  W.  has  examined  the  **  First  Book,"  and 
likes  the  plan  and  the  matter.  Has  marked  se- 
veral places  to  which  Mrs.  F.'s  attention  may 
perhaps  be  given  in  subsequent  eititions.  Per- 
naps  more  ample  tables  of  speUinfi^  in  words  of 
one  and  two  syUables  would  be  an  improvement 

December  5, 1843. 


Tbb  engraving  in  thia  number  of  the  Gablivo 
illnstrates  beantifiiUy  a  scene  described  in  the 
spirited  tale  of  «  The  Halls  of  the  North."  This 
tale,  the  production  of  a  gentleman  experienced 
in  the  art  of  moving  the  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  pvonnsea  to  be  a  most  exciting  one. 
The  author,  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
seenes  in  whieh  he  has  found  the  materials  for 
his*  story,  describes  so  viridly  as  to  render  any 
other  representation  scarcely  nscessary*  but  this 
engraring  will  not  on  that  aooount  be  the  less 
welcome,  seeing  that,  as  a  simple  picture  of  pas- 
toral peace  and  serenity,  it  is  well  deverving  a 
place  in  the  pages  of  our  Canadian  Msgasinai 
Wbfle  all  wronad  us  is  invested  with  the  dn^ery 
of  winter*  this  siirom»r>#osiHi  viUa  by  ogotrast, 
\f>  rsudsTMi  doobljf  pressing  to  ^  sys  of  t^tA* 


•  ii   i^  JL.  ^  .Aj.       .'   ^ '- 
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THE  HALLS  OF  THE  NORTH.* 


OHAPTBB    VII. 

*Hb  either  fears  his  &te  too  much. 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  does  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  loae  It  all,'* 

Scott. 


I»  that  extonsiire  Talle^r  between  those  two  gigftti- 
tle  ranged  of  monntaiiis  pftrtialT^  described  at  the 
commencement  of  oiU'  little  history,  is  many  a 
loTely  little  hamlet,  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  Tillage,  although  consisting  frequently  of  not 
more  than  a  dozen  of  houses,  with  the  hall  or 
halls — for  some  of  them  hate  two;  and  those 
halls,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  quite  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  description  of  strongholds,  for 
such  they  are,  fi^m  the  ancient  castles  now  almost 
universally  in  ruins,  and  originaUy  intended  for 
a  Tery  different  purpose. 

When  to  each  of  the  Norman  nobles,  after  the 
conquest,  a  large  tract  of  country  was  allotted, 
oyer  which  they  exercised  sovereign  and  despo- 
tic sway,  disputes  would  often  arise  between  them, 
concerning  perhaps  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction, 
or  from  other  causes,  or  without  any  apparent  or 
pretended  cause  at  all ;  for  in  those  days  might 
was  right,  and  to  the  swt>rd  those  warlike  men 
appealed,  as  we  do  now  to  courts  of  law,  and  with 
the  same  results;  we  have  but  changed  the  mode; 
the  weakest  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  were  al- 
ways worsted.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  strong, 
impregnable  fortification — sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  afford  a  place  of  refbge  not  only  for 
all  the  vassals  of  the  castellaln,  with  their  fami- 
lies, but  likewise  for  their  flocks  and  herds, 
during  an  incursion  from  a  ferocious  and  vin- 
dictive neighbour — ^became  absolutely  necessary, 
and  hence  the  castles;  whereas  to  captains  or 
inferior  officers  free  demesnes  and  manors  were 
allotted,*  chiefly  among  the  Saxon  population, 
whose  natural  hatred  of  these  intruders,  nurtured 
and  kept  alive  by  the  orerbearing  and  tyrannical 


conduct  of  such  petty  rulers,  often  broke  out  in 
open  and  riotous  rebellion,  more  especially  in  the 
particular  locality  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
notonly  from  its  being  more  exclusively  inhabited 
Sy  that  brave  and  persecuted  race,  but  owing  to 
its  vicinity  to  the  FeUs,  infested  at  the  period  to 
which  we  allude  by  a  lawless  set  of  marauders, 
Httle  better  than  banditti,  who,  whenever  they 
made  a  descent  from  their  wild  fastnesses  for 
r<iid  or  foray,  found  these  dwellers  in  the  valleys 
ever  ready  with  heart  and  hand  to  plunder  and 
destroy  their  common  enemy.  To  guard  against 
such  sudden  and  unforeseen  incursions  of  those 
nocturnal  robbers,  some  defence  was  necessary; 
and  hence  some  of  those  ntunerous  Halls  in  the 
North;  and  if  the  others  cannot  lay  claim  to  so 
remote  an  origin,  they  owe  their  existence  to  a 
similar  cause — tlie  lawless  and  turbulent  charac- 
ter of  the  borderers.  Though  unlike  the  fortress 
and  the  castle  in  the  outward  appHances  of 
portcuUis,  moat,  and  drawbridge,  common  to  both, 
they  were  uniformly  surrounded,  at  least  their 
assailable  points  were,  with  a  high  wall  of  solid 
mason  work,  with  a  narrow  but  massy  door  of 
oak,  studded  thick  with  heavy  headed  nails,  as  the 
only  entrance.  Whether  the  hall  itself  formed 
one,  two  or  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  court- 
yard-wall formed  the  remainder,  and  in  every 
case  there  were  no  doors  nor  windows,  except  a 
small  postern  below  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
wall.  In  some  instances  indeed  thb  wall  would 
take  a  wider  and  a  longer  range,  and  comprise 
within  its  limits  stables,  bams  and  granaries. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  assigned  for  the 
origin  of  these  strongholds,  there  were  others. 
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and  of  perhaps  stiK  greater  importance,  arising 
also  from  their  proximity  to  the  borders.  In  the 
frequent  wars  betWeen  the  two  countries  in  those 
rude  times,  when  the 'rich  occupiers  of  these 
splendid  mansions  would  have  been  robbed  and 
plundered  hy  predatory  bands  of  soldiers  belong- 
ing alike  to  friend  or  foe,  the  court-yard'^wall 
and  iron  studded  door  kept  off  the  ruthless  spoil- 
er ;  and  paltry  and  untenable  as  such  defences 
might  jtfBtly  be  considered  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  they  fully  answered  al^  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended — ^indeed  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  having  been  maintained  by  a  few 
resolute  doasestic^  against  fearful  odds,  for  days 
and  weeks. 

Such  are  the  HtfUs  of  the  North,  and  uniformly 
situated,  as  indeed,  they  are  almost  everywhere 
else,  in  the  richest  and  most  fertile  localities,  atid 
seldom  without  a  reference  to  the  picturesque 
and  beautifuL  And  if  I  have  failed  to  exemplify 
this  idea,  in  my  description  of  those  already  ad- 
verted to,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  sweetest  and 
loveliest  spot  in  all  the  green  vales  of  that  garden 
of  Eden,  with  its  neat  and  comfortable  farm-houses 
embosomed  in  beech  and  sycamore,  with  their 
rich  thriving  orchards  behind  them,  and  the  little 
church  and  churchyard  in  front  on  the  villag<f  < 
g^en?  Here  stands  Strickland  Hall,  magni- 
ficent still,  though  its  glory  has  lately  passed 
away,  and  it  is  partially  now  in  ruins ;  not  so, 
however,  at  the  period  in  which  the  occurrences 
and  events  I  am  describing  transpired,  for  then, 
what  is  now  a  stable  was  the  withdrawing-room; 
the  heavy  and  oostly  plaster  cornices  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  what  is  now  the  fanner's  kitchen 
was  the  great  hall. 

The  Stricklands,  to  whom  this  splendid  hall 
belonged,  and  by  whom  it  was  founded,  were  one 
of  the  most  respectable,  as  well  as  oi\e  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  the  north;  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  however,  was  not  of  that  family,  but  a 
Netherby,  brother  to  Philip  of  Hellbeck  Hall, 
and  consequently  master  Harry's  uncle — that 
same  uncle  in  whose  favour  the  extraordiaary 
substitution  in  his  father's  will  was  made« 

This  Netherby,  whose  name  was  Edmund,  was 
of  course  a  younger  son,  and  considering  his 
father's  rather  embanrassed  circumstances,  coul4 
hardly  have  expecte^  any  thing  at  his  death,  had 
he  indeed  been  able  to  make  his  will;  which, 
owing  to  the  fatal  wonnd  he  had  received  from  his 
adversary's  sword,  he  was  not,  as  the  light  of 
reason  never  dawned  again  upon  his  blighted 
intellect;  for  the  few  days  he  lingered,  the  proud 
and  haughty  Philip  Netherby  was  by  turns  a 
gibbering  idiot  or  a  raving  maniac,  and  hence, 
most  likely,  those  strange  stories  concerning  his 
holding  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  (he  other 


world,  had  origixuited  in  the  minds  of  his  super-* 
stitious  domestics  and  attendants. 

If,  however,  Edmuad  Netherby  enterfaihed  any 
expectations'  of  wealth  from  this  quarter,  his  pru- 
dent father,  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  such 
expectations  being  realised,  if  they  hcui  been  en- 
tertained, provided  him  the  means  of  working 
his  own  way  to  riches  and  honour,,  and  "  to  add 
a  quartering  to  his  father's  shield," — ^to  use  an 
exprossiDn-  from  his  valedictory  address  to'  him 
on  his  final  departure  from  his  native  hall — ^whicb 
should  shed  a  lustre  of  additional  brightness  upon 
the  name  of  Netherby.  I  doubt,  however,  if  he- 
had  lived  to  see  the  day,  whether  his  quartering: 
his  arms  even  with  the  Stricklands  would  have' 
been  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his  repudiating 
the  nam^  of  Netherby — Strickland  Hall  and  Ma- 
nor to  boot;  but  his  son  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  suc- 
cessful one  in  more  senses  of  the  word  than  one;^ 
besides  he  lived  in  a  more  utilitarian  age,  and 
consequently  knew  better.  And  thus  was  exem- 
plified, as  in  ten  thousand  instances  besides,  the 
beautiful  effects  of  that  law  of  primogeniturer 
which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  England's 
greatness— the  bulwark  of  her  gloi;y — the  myste- 
rious anomaly  in  her  jurisprudence,,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  other  nations  >  but  which  has  contribu- 
ted more  than  anything  else  to  exalt  hei  so  far 
above  them.  Why,  here  are  two  noble  and  influ' 
ential  families,  constituting  no  trifling  portion  of' 
the  "  thews'*  and  sinews  of  the  state ;  whereas,. if 
Edmund  Netherby  had  divided  his  late  father's 
encumbered  property  with  his  brother,  what 
would  either  or  bot&  have  been  ? — ^mere  cyphers, 
in  the  commonwealth.  When  radicalism  ajid 
reform,  the  nmrch  of  intellect  and  infidelity,  all 
sister  virtues,  shall  succeed  in  crying  down  this 
iniquitoua  law  of  primogeniture,  I  shall  say — 0 
England,  thy  glory  has  departed  I 

Edmund,  I  have  said,  was  a  successful  lawyer,, 
and  from  his  natural  predilections,  he  accompa- 
nied the  judges  in  their  northern  circuit,  and 
accidentally,  through  the  absence  of  some  older 
lawyer,  became  employed  to  manage  and  conduct 
an  important  cause,  in  which  the  late  Kichard 
Strickland  was  either  plaintiff  or  defendant — ^I 
never  could  make  out  the  exact  nature  of  the 
case-i^and  was  particularly  interested  in  its  final 
issue,  which,  fortunately  for  our  young  lawyer, 
turned  out  in  Sir  Richard's  favour.  He  was  so 
delighted  with  his  success,  which  he  attributed 
entirely  to  Jdr.  Netherby's  superior  skill,  that  he 
invited  him  to  his  house,  where  he  became  a  fre- 
quent and  welcome  guest,  and  he  often  met  his 
daughter— his  only  child — the  only  hope  on  which 
to  rest  the  prolongation  of  his  name  and  family; 
and  suffice  it  to  say,  in  process  of  time  they  were 
united  in  wedlock,  with  Sir  Richard's  consent  and 
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ispprobation  {  but  npdn  one  condition,  on  which 
lie  left  them  all  his  property — that  his  son-in-law 
should  assume  the  name  of  Strickland. 

Years  and  years  rolled  on.  Long  after  Sir  Ri- 
chard had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  their 
only  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  grown 
vp  to  matarlty,  it -became  the  natural  and  anxious 
wish  of  their  parents  to  see  them  united  with 
fitting  mates,  from<among  their  own  rank  in  life; 
isnd  they  therefore  contemplated  with  secret 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  an  increasing  intimacy 
between  them  and  their  near  neighbours,  of 
Newby  Hall,  Ifee  Morelands,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  eyentually  lead  to  even  a  double  matrimo- 
niid  alliance  betwixt  the  two  families,  the  more 
•especially  now  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  so  desirable  a  consummation  had  been  remored ; 
for  by  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Moreland  and  that  of 
Philip  Netherby,  who  did  not  long  surrive  fcim, 
the  arrangements  and  settlements  they  had  both 
so  resolutely  determined  upon,  were  left  to  be  car- 
ried out  and  accomplished  or  set  aside,  as  the 
parties  most  interested  in  the  matter  should  them- 
•selres  think  proper.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
4he  intimacy  between  our  hero  and  the  brother  of 
the  bride  intended  and  set  apart  for  him,  that  they 
were  mutually  aware  of  the  state  of  each  other's 
feelings  and  affections,  .and  consequently  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that,  on  the  kind  interposition 
of  Mr.  Moreland,  this  matrimonial  scheme  was 
formally  annulled  without  prejudice  to  his  sister's 
claims  for  her  dower,  contingent  though  it  was 
upon  her  consent  to  this  union ;  and  without  in- 
terfering in  the  slightest  degree  with  thatfnendly 
intimacy  existing  between  the  families. 

As  Newby  Hall,  the  re^dence  of  the  Morelands,  \ 
was  only  two  short  miles  from  Strickland  Hail,  a 
constant  and  more  frequent  intercourse,  as  might 
naturally  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned,  was  kept  up  between  the  fami- 
lies, which  soon  led  to  a  formal  proposal  on  the 
part  of  young  Mr.  Strickland  <fbr  Margery  More- 
land's  hand^  and  whiie  her  brother  was  closeted 
with  his  lather,  to  arrange  about  the  settlements, 
he  had  also  proposed,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
for  the  hand  of  Mr.  Strickland's  daughter,  and 
the  next  day  he  started  off  for  Appleby — for  there 
was  then  no  attorney  nearer— to  get  Mr.  Hudson 
to  make  out  the  necessary  documents  and  see 
them  properly  executed.  He  could  of  course  easily 
have  sent  a  messenger,  but  he  preferred  going 
himself,  in  order  to  take  Hellbeck  in  his  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  his  friend  of  his  o|vn 
good  fortune,  as  well  as  of  that  of  his  sister^  in 
whose  welfare  and  happmeas  he  well  knew  he 
felt  a  warm  and  brotherly  interest  Besides,  he 
thought  he  might  otherwise  rouse  and  cheer  him 
'OUt  of  that  BBMrbid  state  of  melancholy  into  which 


he  had  fallen  since  the  death  of  his  father ;  tui 
why  he  could  not  conjeetare,  as,  for  aught  he 
knew  to  the  oontrary,  the  only  obstacle  to  his 
happiness — to  the  consummation  of  all  his 
wishes,  (he  knew  nothing  of  the  fiital  will),  was 
removed  by  that  event,  and  theref<»«,  however 
mournful  it  might  otherwise  be  considered,  it  was 
certainly  attended  with  vesukts  in  some  measure 
consolatory.  **  But  this  cannot  be  the  reason," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  cantered  across  the  com- 
mon at  the  foot  of  his  native  village,  **  there  is — 
there  must  be  something  else  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this,  and  ill  lay  my  life  upon  it,  now  that  the 
thonght  occurs  to  me,  that  thislellow  Hudson  has 
something  to  do  wiA  it$  it  is  some  dark  and  dirty 
scheme  of  his,  Fm  sure,  for  I  saw  by  the  sneering 
curl  on  Harry's  lip,  when  I  took  him  there,  that 
he  had  hard  work  of  it  to  be  even  coldly  civil 
to  him ;  or  perhaps  its  something  about  his  un- 
fortunate grandfather's  room  again,  vnth  which 
some  of  these  conning  okl  gipsies  have  been  poi- 
soning his  mind,  and  he's  just  in  the  right  mood 
io  listen  to  them." 

This  last  reflection  was  superinduced  by  his 
perceiving  the  old  hag,  the  welKknown  mother 
of  a  gang  of  these  same  gypsies  that  had  been 
prowling  alxNit  the  neighbourhood  for  some  time, 
coming  outiof  a  thick  and  interminable  copsewood 
on  the  banks  of  Little  Yennet,  a  small,  but  when 
swollen,  a  deep  and  raf>id  river;  and  having  its 
rise  in  the  mountains,  this  was  often  the  case,  as 
the  slightest  rains  affected  it  On  her  issuing 
from  the  cavern-looking  pathway,  so  darkened 
with  the  thick  foliage  overhead  that  his  eye  could 
not  peoetEate  beyond  a  few  yards,  and  not  know- 
ing bow  many  of  her  tall  and  stalwart  sons  might 
be  behind  her,  and  the  whole  place  so  lonely  too, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
pistols,  for  at  that  period  no  gentleman  undertook 
a  journey  without  them : 

"Nay,  nay!"  she  said,  waving  her  hand  as  if 
to  give  emphasis  to  her  words;  **  keep  your  pop- 
guns out  o'  seet,  or  the  lads  may  not  like  the 
leuks  o'  them ;  besides,  what's  the  use  o'  them 
against  a  bullet  frae  that  brake>  an'  ^e  wad  be 
sent  an'  I  lifted  my  finger,  wi'  ye  see  ibe  roaring 
torrent's  hard  by." 

•*  Well,  what  do  yo^i  want  with  me  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Moreland,  somewhat  reassured,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  ambiguity  of  her  overtuse^  he  could 
not  heip  eonsidering  it  rather  of  a  pacific  ten- 
dency. 

"  I  should  hae  wanted  to  tell  yer  fortune  for 
ye,  had  I  not  been  in  ower  mickle  trouble  mysel','* 
she  replied,  as  she  approached  a  step  or  two  nearer 
to  him,  and  continued  in  a  lower  tone :  ^  the  con- 
subles  are  efter  my  puir  auld  oMin,  and  tKlijjt>thfr 
reason  we're  here,  where  they'll  have  haiq^Oiik 
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to  find  as,  and  where  they  timt  come  efter  them 
may  hee  harder  still  to  find  their  fiinds." 

**'  Well,  well,"  he  impatiently  asked,  *<  what  can 
I  do  about  it?" 

"  Do!"  she  said ;  **  why  he's  to  be  sent  to  jaSJ, 
an'  maybe  somewhere  else,  an'  ye  can  stop  it  a' 
by  just  speaking  a  word  to  the  young  maister  o' 
Ihinfell,  if  they  han't  murdered  him,  for  there's 
seek  a  root;  a'  Ras'tondale's  in  arms  about " 

«<  About  what  ?  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?" 
asked  Moreland. 

"Every  thing  I"  retomed  the  fortune-teller; 
"  an*  if  ye  wasn't  in  sack  a  hurry  Td  tell  ye.  It's 
aboot  naethin  but  a  little  bit  o'  paper,  whilk  that 
puir  body  went  to  Bi'baek  Fells  for,  an'  niver 
come  back— that's  a'  1" 

**And  what  had  your  husband  to  do  with 
that?" 

"Why  nowt,  except  to  gang  at  'tumey  Hud- 
son's biddin'  to  tell  Tom  the  poacher  where  to 
meet  him,  to  get  the  paper  tne  him,  as  he  wanted 
it  hissel' " 

"  And  who  is  this  Tom  the  poacher?"  but  see- 
ing no  end  to  the  conversation,  he  added — *^  Fll 
speak  to  Mr.  Netherby  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hudson 
about  this  matter." 

*'  Ye'U  hae  some  trouble  in  finreting  oot  that 
varmin,  Tse  thinking,  altho'  ye  little  guess  how 
weel  I  ken  its  him  ye're  gaan  to  see;  but  yonder's 
yan  *11  dee  as  weel ;  and  may  ye  an'  ye'r  bonny 
bride  prosper,  as  ye  help  a  puir  body  in  her  ut- 
most need  I" 

And  he  plunged  into  the  swollen  ford«  wonder- 
ing what  the  old  woman's  trouble  could  be  about, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  very  persons  he  was 
thinking  of  at  the  moment  he  encountered  her ; 
but  he  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  her 
broken  and  disjointed  cosmiunication.  "  Harry 
Netherby  all  but  murdered — ^riots  in  Bavenstone- 
dale — Hudson  gone — what  could  it  all  mean? — 
ravings  all,  most  likely  of  the  poor  old  woman's 
crazed  imagination,"  and  he  thought  no  more 
about  it 

CBAFTBR  yill* 


•         •         •         •         •         Thstttin^ 
Which  I  bad  droamed  might  fling  around  the  path 
On  which  I  ventured,  something  of  that  light 
Which  cheers  life  like  a  halo,  has  but  cast 
▲  sickly  shadow  o'er  my  pilgrimage, 
And  made  thus  flv  what  I  had  deemed  should  he 
A  course  for  men  to  point  at  and  admire, 
Only  an  upward  strife  of  wearinesa— 
A  struggle  with  dark  destiny. 

O.l 


Afl  Harry  Ketherby  returned  from  the  stable  to 
the  house,  he  had  to  pass  through  the  bar^rocm, 
as  is  usual  in  village  imis,  to  the  staircase  leading 


to  the  best  parlour,  whkh  bad  been  appropriated 
on  his  first  entraooe,  by  the  obeequious  landlord, 
for  the  sole  use  of  so  noble  a  guest,  when  he  en- 
countered half  a  doxen  sturdy  lo(dung  fellows, 
evidently  strangers,  just  come  in,  who  appeared 
to  watch  his  every  movement  with  a  pert  and 
scrutinising  stare;  aad  just  ub  he  had  one  foot 
upon  the  lowest  step,  with  the  door  opeping  on 
the  narrow  staircase  in  his  hand,  he  heard  one  of 
them  remark  in  a  whisper,  loud  enough  to  have 
been  intended  for  his  ear—**  Yefl«  that's  him  V 
when  he  immediately  stepped  back*  and  neariy 
confronting  the  speaker,  asked  ia  ^  stem  and 
almost  menacing  manner,  for  he  was  just  in  that 
mood  of  mind  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  own 
shadow — **  Is  it  me  you  mean  ?" 

**  It  is,"  with  unabashed  effrontery  retuxned  the 
speaker. 

**  And  what  vwuit  ye  with  me  ?"  asked  Harry, 
finnly. 

"  Nothing,  tonight,"  retorted  the  othei^  oara* 
lessly }  **  you'll  know  more  tomorrow !" 

When  Harry  saw  how  foolish  he  had  been,  he 
immediately  retxeated;  but  he  could  not  h«lp 
wondering  at  the  fellow's  repetition  of  the  very 
words  upon  his  tongue^  as  he  entered  the  bar- 
room. "  But  surely,"  he  thought,  **  he  did  not 
give  them  utterance,  and  yet  he  must  have  done 
so,  for  he  repeated  them  with  such  an  insolent 
and  knowing  look — 'But  you'll  know  ntore  to< 
morrow  V  '* 

Tomorrow  I-^that  little  futQxe  I — ^how  big  some- 
times with  £ate  it  proves! — and  ^ear  as  it  always 
is  and  has  been  to  the  previous  day  or  night,  how 
thick  and  dark  the  veU  that  hangs  before  it! 
We  claim  some  kindred  with  the  day  that's  past, 
and  memory  dwells  upon  its  joys  or  sorrows  as  if 
they  stiU  were  ours-^the  present  day  we  fondly 
call  our  own,  although  we  oaAnot  see  to  what 
each  passing  hwr  noay  leaA: — **  but  well  know 
more  tomorrow." 

This  trite  aphorism  dwelt  upon,  poor  Harry'a 
mind  with  such  harrassing  distinctness,  that  he 
could  almost  fiuicy  it  ringing  ia  his  ears  as  he 
tossed  and  tumbled  on  his  weary  oouoh  during 
what  he  thought  must  certainly  have  been  that 
live-long  night ;  and  when  at  length  frail  nature 
sunk  beneath  his  weariness,  the.  words  were  on 
his  lips  and  mingled  in  strangeconfiision  with  his 
dreams,  which,  in  their  wayward  wanderings, 
led  him  far  into  the  bosom  of  the  Fells,  in  hot 
pursuit  after  a  gang  of  ruffians  carrying  off  the 
weeping  Alice,  he  knew  not  whither !  And  then 
a  change  **came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,'* 
and  he  had  snatohed  her  from  their  ruthless 
haadst  UMi  ivas  hastening  with  her  to  her  ohl 
nurse's  dwelling;  but  juet  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
rraohing  this  safe  asylum,  his  noble  charger 
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stw&bled  9Ji4  fell,  w^n  9b«  was  agaui  in  the. 
h«Dds  of  her  enemieo,  who  dragged  her  to  the 
xewy  e^ge  of  a  deep  and.  difsy  precipice,  first 
tearing  her  from  his  bridle  rein,  to  which,  shriek-  : 
ing  for  mercy,  she  duDg  with  such  tenacity 
that  they  had  to  cut  loose  her  hold,  in  doing  which 
hm  band  was  wonnded.  But,  heedless  of  the 
pcun,  she  raised  it  to  her  head  to  turn  asidie  her 
aubnm  locks  from  off  her  eyes,  as  if  to  see  the 
peril  she  was  ixk,  in  doing  which  her  pale  and 
deathlike  face  was  stained  with  streaks  of  bloqdi 
and  this  was  turned  o&  him  with  such  a  look  of 
belplessnesB  as  words  could  not  hare  spoken.  On. 
he  rushed  in^  headlong  fucy  to  her  reac|ie,  but 
they  had  done  the  deed;  he  saw  her  pushed  from 
off  the  diczy  height — ^he  aaw  her  bloody  hand 
held  out  for  him  to  help—he  fdt  the  warm  amd 
purple  drops  upon  his  own,  wMoh  ha  stretched 
out  in  vain  to  save  her — ^he  heard  a  loud  exulting 
about  behind  him,  aa  if  the  voices  of  a  thousand 
demons  met  his  ear^  hot  em  she  reached  the  bot- 
tom to  be  daabed  to  pieces  on  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  fallen  reek-— for  he  saw  her  &mog 
ddfwn,  down,  into  that  fearful  abyss— he  awoke, 
aod  \o,  it  was  all  a  dream  1 

But  before  he.  could  persuade  hun9elf  that  all 
this  was  not  reality,  the  sun  had  thrown  the  sha- 
dow of  his  oaseiment  upon  his  chamber  wall,  and 
in  a.  lew  minutes  he  was  up  an4  dressed  and 
mounted  8#d  away,  aa  if  such  haste  could  save 
his  Alice  from  the  fearful  hts  to  which  his  feve- 
rish dream  had  led  his  waking  thonghts  to  see 
her  doomed*  And  never  did  master  Barry  Nfr- 
therby's  habit  of  «arly  rising  stand  him  in  greater 
«tead  -than  on  this  eventfol  moming» 

But  his  £bo^  was  hardly  in  the  stirrup^  when 
a  smart  and  gcoomrlike  looking  serving  man, 
mounted  on  a  good  and  well  appointed  horse,  rode 
up  to  the  door  of  the  "  Dun-Oow,"  and  as  he  met 
our  hero  just  starting  on  his  homeward  journey, 
looked  all  him  rather  eameatly ;  and  before  they 
had  separated  beyond  a.  apesking.  distance,  he- 
stojqpedand  tomod  to  hck  again,  when  peroeiv* 
ing  he  was  noticed*  he  a«kedv  reapeotfully  touch- 
ing his  hat  and  apologising  for  addressing  a 
stranger,  if  he  was  the  master  of  HeUbeck 
HaU? 

«•  I  am»"  was.tho  short  but  prompt  reply,  asto- 
nished though  he  was  at  being  thus  seoognised  at 
every. turn,  in  a  placeso  iar  itQm  home,  aayi  wh^re 
he  had  never  been  before. 

**  'Pken,  Sir,  Tr»  a  letter  for  you,"  at  the  same 
moment  handing  him  a  small  note,  which  master 
Harry  took,  and  scanned  with  onrioua  and  soroti- 
nising  eye  the  superscription,  which  certainly 
shewed  aa  plain  aa  could  he  written  that  it  was 
meant  for  himr--'^To  Hany  Ne^ierby,  ISsqnise, 
of  HeUbeok  HaU,  to  the  cave  of  tho  landlord  of 


tiie  DuQ-C&w,  Orton,"  and  on  the  coi»er  was  the 
following— '♦To  be  delivered  immediately;"  but 
the  hand  writing  he  could  net  remember  ever 
having  seen  before;  he  then  turned  it  in  his  hand 
as  if  to  break  the  seal,  within  whose  little  circlet, 
some  delicate  flower  had  been  depicted,  and  then 
partially  defaced,,  yet  still  one  leaf—one  bud  was 
left ;  but  he  was  not  a  florist,  and  what  it  meant, 
he  could  not  telL. 

^  From  whence  ?"  he  asked  the  messenger, 
who.  he  now  perceived  was  anxious  to  return ; 
**  from  whence  is  this?" 

**  Its  contents,  Sir,  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  man, 
as  again  he  touched  his  hat,  **  will  tell  you  moce. 
than  I  can.** 

Master  Harry  had  hii  lip  under  this  implied 
rebuke,  and  broke  the  seal ;  but  ere  he  read  die. 
few  words  of  onoinous  warning  it  contained,  tho- 
man  was  gone,  w  if  to  avoid  further  questioning; 
The  tenor  of  the  note  run  thua: — 

**  As  zDMtev  Harry  Netherby  T«la«8  hk  11&,  tet  him; 
return  by  Oddendgle  Head,  for  there  is  dw^er,  if  not 
•death,  in  every  nearer  road.'* 

■"By  Oddendale  Head!  how  strange !"  he  said, 
'^that  this  should  be  the  route  I  meant  to  take* 
Danger  and  death !"  he  repeated,  after  reading 
again  and  again  the  mysterious  note;  "danger 
and  death  never  yet  turned  a  Netherby  from  hia 
path,  and  shall  not  now,  for  the  very  road  I  am 
warned  against  I  will  take,  and  woe  betid^  the 
caitiff  wretch  who  dares  to  stop  me.  *  As  I  value 
my  life,'  forsooth !  thn  writer  Httle  knowa  the  trir- 
fling  worth  I  set  upon  it  But  who  cait  the  writer 
be  ?  here  no  one  knows  me ;  and  yet»  were  I  to 
judge  from  what  haa  transpired  within  the  last 
twelve  hows,  I  should  not  be  a  whit  more  cer* 
tainly  and  readily  identified  in  Knock  or  Dufton, 
at  the  foot  of  DunfolL  I  will  aee,"  ho  oontinuedv 
as  on  he  spurred  to  Oddendale  Head;  "  I  will  see 
poor  Bridget  Hebson,  or  whatever  her  nansft  is 
now»  and  then  for  t^e  ^death  and  danger*  in  the 
road  to  Hellbeok  Mail)" 

Half  an  hour's  ride  over  the  heathery  waste,, 
brought  him  to  tho  Httle  green,  spot,  where,  an- 
oooding  to  the  directions  he  had  received,  he  found 
the  naiae's  dweUing,  a  tittla  lone  cottage  on  tho 
Fell  aide,  smrvouoded  with  a  stcme  widl  eaoieiing 
a.patoh  of  groimd  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acrey 
compoeing  her  garden,  which  appeared  to  be  care- 
fully cultivated  and  interspersed  with  w^-trim- 
med  gooseberry  bushes,  and  each  side  of  the  nar- 
row watte  between  the  wicket  and  the  cottage 
waa  ornamented  with  a  border  of  strawberries, 
whose  leag  trailing  shoots  were  kept  from  oreep-- 
ing  over  the  paths  by  an  interminable  little  edg- 
ing of  box,  cut  with  such  neatness  and  predsioib 
as  to  indicate  one  '^^^Ji-j^i^ftKCleristica  of  th«^ 
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•wner,  while  the  bright  «r}'9tal  panes  in  the  neat 
IMitle  window,  with  its  snow- whitecurtiun,  although 
of  the  scantiest  dimensions,  and  darned  in  two  or 
three  places,  were  sure  signs  of  another.  And 
early  as  it  was,  for  it  was  not  yet  fire  o'clock,  the 
8in<4ce,  so  dim  and  vapoury  as  to  shew  that  the 
fire  from  whence  it  emanated,  had  long  been 
lighted,  curled  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and 
then  ascended  up  far  into  the  clear  sky,  expand- 
ing its  perpendicular  column,  till  it  commingled 
with  the  thin  air  and  became  inTisiUe.'  Having 
fastened  his  horse  to  the  post  of  the  little  wicket 
gate,  he  entered  the  narrow  garden  waik,  and 
beard  the  hum  of  the  busy  wheel,  which  stopped 
when  he  knocked  at  the  door ;  but  as  there  was 
no  other  manifestation  of  his  summons  having  been 
heard,  he  knocked  again,  when  the  latch  was  in* 
stantly  raiseiC  the  door  opened,  and  he  stood 
befose  Alice  Masgrave*s  nurse — ^Bridget  Hebson, 
or  rather  Fawold,  after  her  last  husband ;  but  as 
the  former  was  the  only  name  by  which  he  ever 
knew  lier — the  otily  one  associated  in  his  ideas 
with  the  object  of  his  present  visit,  no  wonder  if, 
when  he  confronted  he/  and  perceived  from  her 
abashed  and  xetiring  maMier  that  she  did  not  re- 
cognise bun,  he  should  haive  addressed  her  by 
that  well-rememberadAame. 

Bridget  Hebeon,  as  we  shall  he  compelled  to 
call  her  for  a  Mrhile  at  least,  was,  4ihough  poor, 
not  in  abyect. (poverty^  the  cottage  and  the  "bit 
gaxden,"  as  she  called  it,  through  the  benevolence 
of  her  nursling's  father,  was  her  own  during  her 
life  at  least,  as  well  as  the  right  of  pasturage  on 
the  Fell  side  for  a  cow,  the  pro6eed8  of  w4iieh  and 
from  iier  garden  almost  supplied  her  with  her 
plain  'bat  wholesome  food ;  her  tea  and  sugar, 
which  Jbegan  to  he  bo  commonly  used  by  the  poor 
in  her  day  4i8  to  -be  considered  all  but  an  absolute 
necessary  of  life,  were  furnished  by  her  wheel, 
as  well  «s  some  of  the  most  comfortable  articles 
of  her  dress,  the  more  expensive  articles  of  which, 
however,  had  alwafs  been  supplied  by  the  bounty 
of  her  foster-shild,  who  never  allowed  a  amdmer 
to  pass  away  vaihomi  a  call  or  two  in  her  morn- 
ing rides,  at  the  neat  lone  cottage  in  the  bosom 
of  that  wild  wildeimess  of  ling*,  when  her  servant 
had  aways  a  goodly  bundle  for  poor  old  Bridget; 
and  yet  she  was  not  old,  although  she  had  been 
twice  a  widow,  and  •she  certainly  was  not  young, 
nor  middle-aged,  hint  jjost  at  that  undefined  pe- 
riod, vei^ring  on  the  first  and  last  of  those  epochs 
of  Uiis  chequered  life;  for  fifty  summers  she  had 
seen  the  heather  Uossom,  and  fifty  times  had 
seen  it  blasted  by  the  winter's  cold.  Although 
living  all  so  lone,  her  bustling  industry,  aided  by 
a  cheerful  and  haj^y  temperament,  with  health 
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to  boot,  made  Bridget  Hebaon's  lot  in  life,  wtiai 
poets  may  have  said  or  sung  about  the  goMen 
age — a  lot  that  riches  could  not  purchase  nor  the 
great  enjoy. 

And  yet  poor  Bridget  had  her  sorrows  too. 
Her  darling  ehild,  on  whom  she  doated  with  a 
mother's  4undest  feelings  of  affection,  was  taken 
from  her,  although  it  was  the  last  remaining  re- 
lic left  of  him  she  loved  so  well  and  mourned  so 
deeply,  of  whom  it  was  the  very  living  image; 
but  Uie  bitter  feeling  of  this  sad  bereavement 
;  was  soothed,  tf  not  subdued,  when  the  mother- 
less little  infant  Alice  hung  upon  her  breast,  and 
scanned  with  its  dny  fingers  the  rich  treasures 
appropriated  to  its  sole  nourishment,  while  it  in- 
haled the  kiseiovs  draught,  and  sunk  into  as  deep 
and  sweet  a  sleep  as  though  it  had  not  kst  its 
mother.  Humiliating  as  the  conclusion  may  be 
te  the  pride  of  human  nature,  that  selfishness  is 
its  predominatiag  characteristic,  yet  how  empha- 
tiealty  is  it  foreed  upon  our  conrictions  even  in 
the  tenderest  and  most  endearing  relations  of  life^ 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  Alice  loved  her  nurse  as 
she  weald  have  loved  her  mother,  and  poor  Brid- 
get loved  Alice  as  though  she  had  been  her  own 
little  angel  restored  to  her  again. 

And  Harry  had  been  her  darling  too,  because 
he  was  so  good  and  kind  to  Alice,  when  looking 
at  their  lessons*  or  when  at  play,  and  because 
they  were  so  like  each  other,  upon  which  extra- 
ordinary coincidence  Ae  and  Maud  would  specu- 
late for  hours  together  on  a  summer's  eve,  while 
watching  their  merry  gambols  on  the  smooth  and 
level  lawn;  the  very  spot  whereon,  in  years  long 
psst,  their  sunted  mothers  oft  had  played  when 
they,  like  them,  were  in  their  childhood.  **  And 
who  knows,"  they  would  sometimes  say,  '^bmt 
the  breach  between  these  two  great  halls  may 
yet  be  healed  by  an  alliance  closer  still  between 
these  darling  children  ?  Indeed  this  foolish  sehemei, 
so  often  in  their  thoughts  and  on  their  toogwes, 
was,  bj  them  at  least,  settled  and  determined  on, 
as  weU  as  some  details  in  their  establishment, 
snch  as  that  Maud  Langton  shonld  be  the  house- 
keeper and  Bridget  the  lady's  tire-woman,  and 
then  how  happy  all  would  be!  and  when  the 
stem  command  to  part  them  came,  it  fell  upon 
their  air-bdlt  castle  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
crushed  it  to  the  earth. 

Five  long  y<ears  had  passed  since  then,  each 
marked  by  some  disastrous  event  that  seemed  to 
make  them  longer,  in  which  poor  Bridget  deeply 
shared. 

The  first— was  tiie  beginsiag  of  that  fatal  kw- 
suit. 

The  second — left  her  onoe  more  a  widow. 

Tlie  third — ^that  lawsuit  was  decided. 

The  fourth— left  her  foster-child  an  orphan. 
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The  fifUi— and  Forest  Hall  was  sold;  the  oon- 
samination,  as  she  considered  it,  of  all  the  ills  that 
could  befal ;  and  on  the  morning  after  this  last 
catastrophe,  while  plying  her  bosj  wheel,  the  past 
came  out  more  viyidly  pourtrayed  to  her  imagi- 
nation, and  she  thought  upon  the  scheme  that  she 
and  Maud  had  planned,  and  wondered  how  she 
could  forget  that  he  was  and  must  be  the  bitter 
enemy  of  her  master's  house.  At  this  moment 
the  stranger  entered,  affording  another  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage^  and  seated  himself  by 
the  peat  fire,  on  the  chair  offered  by  Bridget,  who, 
after  adding  fresh  fuel,  waited  patiently,  although 
in  bewildered  astonishmentyuntil  the  stranger,  who 
she  saw  on  his  first  entrance,  was  a  gentleman  of 
birth  and  staUon,  should  explain  to  htr  the  ob- 
ject of  his  early  visit 

Harry  waited  some  little  time,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  have  recalled  his  featvres  to  her  recol- 
lection ;  but  as  she  did  not,  and  the  pause  was 
becoming  embarrassing,  he  broke  it  by  simply  ar- 
ticulating^-7 

•*Bri(%etHebsonr 

She  started  and  turned  pale,  exclaiming  in  bro^ 
ken  ejaculations  to  herself,  as  she  approached  to 
take  a  nearer  and  a  surer  look. 

<<WhatI— eh!  Bridget  Hebson I— that's  not 
my  name,  and  yet  it  was  some  five  sad  years  ago ! 
That  voice,  too,  sounds  as  if  it  once  had  been  fa- 
miliar to  my  ear  I  Excuse  an  old  woman's  folly," 
she  continued,  addressing  hertelf  more  directly 
to  him;  **but  pt^yt  Sir,  do  repeat  that  name 
again.** 

**  Bridget  I"  he  said,  laying  an  emphasiacMi  her 
name,  **and  so  yon  have  forgotten  me!" 

She  knew  him  insantly,  and  flew  to  his  itide  as 
if  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms,  forgetting  lor  the 
moment  that  her  darling  boy  was  now  a  full- 
grown  stalwart  man  of  high  and  noble  bearing, 
and  she  again  shrunk  back  confounded  at  her 
ra^h  presumption.  And  then  the  evils  he  had 
brought  upon  her  master's  house,  all  rushed  at 
once  to  her  remembrance,  and  mashalled  them- 
selves in  dread  array  before  her. 

**  Oh  I  master  Harry  Netherby,  and  is  it  come 
to  this,  that  ye  should  mock  us  in  our  misery!" 
she  said  as  hastily  she  took  her  chair  beside  her 
wheel,  for,  fSsint  and  sick  at  heart,  she  conld  no 
longer  stand  without  support,  and  pressing  her 
haiuls  with  hysterical  violence  upon  her  hce, 
there  was  a  long  and  death-like  pause,  so  still 
that  one  might  hear  the  tear-drops,  oonng  from 
between  her  fingers,  fkll  npon  the  floor. 

"  No,  Bridget!"  he  replied  at  length,  "you  do 
me  great  and  undeserved  ii\}ustice ;  I  did  not  come 
to  mock,  I  came  to  save ;  but  because  I  was  too 
lat9 1  was  cruelly  insulted." 

Bridget  shook  her  head  incr^dulomly,  and 


again  there  was  another  painful  pause.    At  last 
she  mustered  courage  to  address  him. 

**  Was  it  for  this!"  she  passionately  exclaimed, 
amidst  tears  and  sobs — "was  it  for  this,  your 
two  young  hearts  wer^  plighted  to  each  other?" 

"  I  wish  they  had  been^  but  they  never  were!" 
thought  Harry,  but  he  did  not  interrupt  her. 

^For  this!  my  poor  child  would  rather  die 
than  wed  her  rieh  and  handsome  cousin!" 

**TeU  me'plaii^ly,  Mrs.  Hebson,"  exclaimed 
Harry,  now  equally  excited^— ^ 

**  Mistress  me  no  mistress!"  inteinipted  his 
auditor,  in  whose  bosom  grief  and  anger  were 
fiercely  contending  for  the  mastery,  forgetting 
for  a  moment,  in  the  conflict,  her  habitual  res- 
pect and  deference  for  a  person  oi  his  rank. 
"  My  name  is  plain  Bridget  Fawold,  or  Hebson, 
if  ye  will*"  she  added,  in  somewhat  of  a  milder 
tone/  as  if  that  name  brought  back  the  thoughts 
of  other  years,  to  lay  the  troubled  spirit. 

"Well  then,  Bridget  Hebson,  continued  Har- 
rj^  **  for  I  would  not  willingly  call  you  by  any 
other  namef  "tell  me,  I  adjure  you  by  all  your 
hopes  hereafter — ^tell  me  plainly — ^for  'tis  for  this 
I'm  here,  and  do  not  ask  me  why  I  wish  to 
know — ^wiU  Alice  Musgrave  wed  her  cousin?" 

**  She  may  be  compelled  to  do  so,"  answered 
Bridget. 

"Neverl"  interrupted  Harry;  •*&«*  I  will 
not — cannot  suffer,  while  I  wear  a  well  temper- 
ed blade  by  my  side,  and  a  right  willing  hand  to 
use  it.  This  upstart  from  a  foreign  dime  may 
pick  and  choose  among  the  fairest  of  the  land, 
but  woe  betide  him  if  he  dare  but  look  into  that ' 
lady's  eyes,  without  her  full — ^her  free  censenti" 

Poor  Bridget  was  astounded.  She  thought 
upon  her  dream  of  former  times,  and  said,  she 
always  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 

But  Harry  stopped  h^r,  for  he  saw  that  she  was 
verging  on  a  consummation,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  there  could  not  be  one  ray  of 
hope,  and  it  would  have  been  worse  than  cruel 
to  have  allowed  her  to  proceed. 

"No!  no!"  he  exclaimed,  more  in  answer  to 
her  manner  than  her  words;  "Forest  Hall  has 
passed  away  to  other  hands,  and  Helibeck  Hall 
would  follow  it,  according  to  my  father's  will, 
were  I  to  wed  a  Musgrave.  And  now  you  have 
my  secret  And  as  I  cannot  take  my  poor  Alice 
to  myself  without  reducing  her  to  poverty,  I 
leave  her  to  mate  herself  with  whom  she  pleases; 
but  let  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  beware,  who 
dares  to  use  even  the  semblance  of  eompulaiony 
in  claiming  that  fairy  hand  for  his,  which  I  so 
fondly  hoped  would  one  day  be  my  own." 

And  Harry  tnmed  towaids.  the  door,  moMer- 
ing  between  his  teeth — but  loud  enough  to  reach 
the  nurse*!  ear — **  If  I  could  bnt  see  her  once 
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again  I  Bat  this  may  not  be,  It  would  bttt  add 
another  drop  of  gall  to  her  cup  of  bitterness,  al- 
ready overfiomug."  And  as  he  raised  the  latch, 
he  dropped  a  guinea  into  Bridget's  reluctant 
hand.  He  then  left  the  cottage,  and  reached  the 
little  wicket  gate  where  he  had  left  his  horse; 
but  ere  he  mounted,  he  was  assailed  with  screams 
for  mercy,  from  a  wild  and  frantic  woman,  who 
he  soon  recognized,  notwithstanding  her  matted 
and  dLsherelled  locks,  and  moae  than  usually  dis- 
ordered dress,  to  be  his  acquaintance  at  the  gate 
on  the  prenous  night.  She  flung  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  clasped  his  knees  with  convulsive  ear- 
nestness, and  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Netherbyl  save  him!  save  him  I 
'twas  for  you  or  for  your  house  he  did  the  deed. 
They  hunted  him  down  this  mom,  the  blood- 
hounds! aa'  a'  Ra'stondale  is  out,  as  in  the 
twenty,  an'  theyTl  be  here  anon.  An'  as  Tm  a 
living  woman!  I  hear  their  mad  shouts  even 
now!" 

When  Harry  listened,  a  confused  noise,  as  if 
of  a  rabble  rout,  came  wafted  on  the  morning 
breeze  across  the  heathery  knoll  which  hid  them 
from  his  view,  when  the  poor  grovelling  wretch 
renewed  with  increased  energy  her  cries  for 
mercy.  **Hang  that  fellow  Hudson!  and  deed 
they  will  if  they  catch  ^him,  and  I  trust  they 
will;  it's  bard  for  poor  folks  to  be  hanged  for  the 
primes  of  their  betters." 

Harry  Netherby  was  utteriy  confounded;  he 
thought  at  first  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  then  that 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  some  mighty  spell; 
his  nerves  had  been  sadly  shaken  by  his  late  dis- 
tressing interriew  with  Bridget,  and  he  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  little  inferior  to  that  of  &e 
frantic  wretch  before  him;  he  thought  too  of  the 
mysterious  vraming  at  the  door  of  his  inn,  but 
this  only  bewildered  him  the  more. 

The  faithful  nurse  of  Alice  closed  her  cottage 
door  when  Harry  left  her,  to  ruminate  alone  on 
what  she  had  heard,  and  witnessed  not  the  strange 
rencontre  at  her  garden  gate ;  but  when  the  fu- 
rious mob  had  sealed  the  summit  of  the  hill  and 
saw  ibeir  vieUm,  now,  as  it  Were,  within  their 
grasp,  a  shout  of  triumph  echoed  down  the  moun- 
tain side  and  reatihed  poor  Bridget  where  she  sat 
wbA  wept,  who  instantly  came  out  and  saw  at 
•once,  or  thought  she  did,  thefaU  meaning  of  their 
drafldfUl  outcry. 

**  Away— away !"  she  eaid,  waving  her  hand, 
as  if  to  deprecate  any  teply  he  manifestly  wished 
to  make.  '•  Mount,  I  say,  Ha^y  17etherby,  and 
away  tlus  minvte,  or  it  will  be  your  last!"  and 
she  wrung  her  hands  in  ag^y  when  she  saw  tiiat 
he  hesitated,  aad  «R$kilnfted—^  they'll  toatr  my 
liosr  boy  limb  ft%m  Hmb,  and  tiwn  wtatwiH  hd 
Ae  &ea  of  my  poor  A&seV 


Harry  was  Su  the  saddle  ere  the  magic  spell 
was  uttered ;  but  she  saw  him  not,  for  at  that 
self-same  instant  half  a  doten  of  rough  fell-siders 
cleared  the  garden  wall,  and  made  a  despetate 
spring  upon  his  bridle  rein,  when  poor  Bridget 
shut  her  eyes  in  fear  and  saw  no  more. 
[tc  SB  coimsnTED.] 
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RmiAirrrc  Wieldow!  e*«n  in  childhood*s  hoar 
Tby  aame  for  me  wbs  fraught  with  magle  pow'r; 
And  7«t,  though  oceon't  wares  between  xu  roU, 
To  think  of  thee  brings  sweetness  on  ray  tonl. 
Thy  scenes  were  beauty— e'en  the  very  gale 
Aronnd  superior  freshness  veem'd  t'  exhale. 
Thy  glens  and  grores,  hilb,  lakes,  and  sparkBng  strsaau^ 
BauDted  my  heart  in  boyhood's  early  dreams. 

Fbox  ah  U^fublishsd  Fobm. 

WiCKLOw  I  Tre  wander'd  f»r,  Tiew'd  many  a' scene 

Of  loveliness,  of  grandeur;  scenes  sublime, 

And  of  elysian  be&uty;  still,  lor'd  land  I 

My  heart  reverts  to  thee ;  and  for  a  space 

I  ^n  would  dwell  upon  thy  varied  charms; 

Fain  would  in  fancy  wander  'mong  thy  hills, 

Where  oft  my  spirit  roves.    Th'  Atlantic  virild. 

That  barrier  of  worlds,  between  us  rdUs 

Its  univene  of  waters ;  in  the  land 

Where  sU'angers  find  a  home,  Tve  built  mj  ooC; 

And  thou  to  me,  as  to  all  outward  sense. 

Art  now  as  nothing ;  yet  my  spirit  strays 

Amid  thy  beauty;  holds  communion  stUl 

With  scenes  sublime,  high  mountains,  uprear'd  rocks. 

Blue  lakes,  and  verdant  groves,  and  sonny  hills, 

And  sparkling  waters;  hears  the  tolce  of  streaiDS, 

The  roar  of  torrents,  melody  of  birds; 

AU  that  entranced  my  soul  in  boyhood's  hour. 

Land  of  my  love  I  I  view  thee  now  agaia, 

In  visioiiairy  brightneas  see  thee  smile ;     . 

And  iUn  would  traoe->-hap\y  Ivith  fUt'ring  hand-. 

Scenes,  whose  rememb'ranco  cbeers  my  widow'd  heart. 

And  first— that  glen*— above  whose  darkling  breast 

The  Gilt  Speartf  tow'r  with  points  y-pierctng  heav'n. 

Tinted  by  mom  or  evening^  md^  ray 

With  purest  gold.    Deep,  deep  that  valley  lies 

Bosom'd  in  hills,  vrith  woods  of  €Mrest  growth 

Broad  waving;  and  beneath,  the  mountain  stream. 

Soothing  the  soul  vrith  sound  of  falling  waters; 

Or  gently  glidfaig  amid  rocks  and  roots 

Of  gUmt  trees,  that  skootlng  high  from  banks 

MoestJover'd,  of  that  vtantoa,  wayward  stream. 

Uplift  their  branching  tops  in  upper  ab; 

Nor  wanting  walks  of  steep  ascent,  and  heights. 

Whence  the  beholder  ^ing  down  below, 

Starts  back  and  Aiodders  aa  afraid  to  ftU; 

Nor  vtordsnt  slopes,  all  radiant  In  the  sunlight 

Streaming  from  heav'n,  that  o'er  that  valley  amiles. 

How  wild  that  scene  to  youth's  romantic  eye  I         f 

How  sweet  the  flow'rs  that  bloom  on  ev'ry  bankf 

How  pleasantly  Fve  wsnder'd  there  with  those 

•  The  Dargle. 
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Now  dead,  or  dlftant,  liaply  %*m  estnny'd 

From  this  Md  heart  hj  their  own  fault  or  mine  I 

Buthnah!  mysoal!  be  grief  and  self-reproach 

Far  from  thee  now;  and  slghta  and  sounds  of  sweetness 

Beguile  my  spirit  in  fond  memory's  dream. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  roar  of  rushing  waters. 
As  erst  when  first  that  sound  my  soul  entranc'd : 
Lo  I  Pow'rscourt  hurls  its  torrent  from  on  high ! 
ho',  frcim  the  brow  of  yon  o'erhanging  hill 
The  torrent  thunders  down  with  foaming  rage 
And  ceaseless  din :  the  rocks  and  grores  resound  : 
All  fresh  with  spray  the  vernal  woods  appear. 

Now  guide  me,  memory,  to  a  wilder  scene : 
Ton  dark  and  awf al  glen*  with  ruins  spread. 
Solemn  and  fearfUl,  strange,  and  drear,  and  lone. 
Glen  of  the  Lakes  t  thy  dark  and  gloomy  breast 
Sleepuag  in  sombre  shadows ;  the  black  wave 
Surging  amid  the  rocks;  the  stiU  expanse 
Of  yonder  sullen  tide,  around  whose  shores 
Stand  the  eternal  mountains  high  and  bare; 
JDreandng  in  misty  Taatness :  bUck  LugduH; 
Huge  Oomaderry,  giant  Lngalure, 
Cloth'd  in  dim  shadow  and  eternal  doud. 
E'en  at  bright  summer's  noon — yon  ruin'd  heaps 
Where  dreary  Desolation  sits  and  smiles. 
And  yon  tall  tow'r  that  tells  of  other  days- 
Oppress  the  heart;  and  l^ke  yon  dusky  cloud. 
Whose  mighty  masses  choke  the  struggling  day. 
Nor  lets  one  beam  illume  the  mountain's  height; 
Thus  a  strange  spell  of  dark  impressire  pow'r 
Fetters  the  soul  while  -gaaiag  on  th j  bleak 
And  solitary  scene;  where  siknoe  dwells. 
And  mighty  nature  broods  o'er  min's  work ; 
Nor  wears  a  smile,  or  smiles  bat  as  in  soom. 
Strange  scene!— bow  dread  thou  art!— the  dusky  shade 
Of  yon  huge  tmases  overspreads  my  heart, 
That  labours  with  the  load  opprcaslvely ! 
Not  thine  is  beauty,  save  where  yonder  stream, 
Fring'd  with  young  flow'rs,  haxels,  and  alders  grey, 
Shoots  wild  with  rapid  course  adown  the  hill ; 
Sole  thing  like  lift,  where  all  around  seems  death—  ] 

Black  mighty  monnda— loose  scattered  rocks  and  cliffs,      | 
Piercing  the  sky ;  but  not  with  summit  sharp,  | 

Tall  spire  and  pointed  cone ;  but  broad  bare  brow  | 

Savage  and  stem,  and  gr^  with  grief  of  years.  \ 

Farewell !  I  turn  me  to  a  brighter  scene—  { 

Lara  and  Annaraoe,  and  Ashford  iUr,  \ 

By  Vartrey's  tide— Dnnran- Bosanha  too> 
Where  the  sweet  poetess  who  Psyche  sangf 
Was  wont  to  walk;  sweet  New- Rath  Bridge|,  the  haunt 
Of  wedded  lore,  where  blissful  Hymen  smiles. 
But  chief  that  glen$  that  reaching  from  the  foot 
Of  BaUycurry,  Clara's  verdant  slopes. 
And  proud  Qienmore,  extends  its  varied  length 
In  loneliness  and  majesty  sublime. 
See  how  yon  gloomy  gorge,  between  the  hills 
Deep  deft,  gives  issue  to  the  torrent  tide 
Of  Vartrey,  roaring  o'er  its  bed  of  rocks ; 
There  let  ns  enter,  and  bMide  that  stream 
By  darkling  mountains  overshadow*  d  deep, 
Sutse  for  awhile.    How  steep  yon  awfrj  hills, 
With  their  bald  brows,  from  whence  a  stripling's  arm 

•  Glendalough. 
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Might  launch  a  pebble  to  the  torrent's  bed- 
So  steep  they  stand:  there  grows  no  forest  there; 
Nor  verdure,  save  where  hardy,  stunted  heath 
Springs  from  some  deft,  and  waves  aloft  in  air. 
See  how  the  torrent  foams  around  each  rock. 
And,  furious  in  ite  intercepted  course, 
FUngs  up  its  surging  wave  with  mighty  heave. 
And  in  blind  phrensy  boils  within  its  bed ; 
With  eveclssting  roar  and  ceaadese  din 

.  Uplifts  its  arms  and  smites  th'  opposhig  rock ! 

<   Now  onward  let  us  tr«ad.    Behold  a  new 
And  lovelier  scene^-but  not  the  less  sublime- 
Strikes  on  the  view.    With  wUdering  foresU  clad 
The  steep  and  ^ihadowy  hills  on  dther  hand 
Beach'to  the  skies :  «orests  of  ancient  oak 
Uprear  thefar  Terdant  wall;  while  far  above 
Sharp  spiring  difib  upndse  their  heads  to  heav'n. 
See  how  the  slanting  sunbeam,  as  toward  noon 
Th*  ascending  orb  asplrea— shooU  lovely  down 
Over  yon  brow,  and  lights  with  living  gold 
The  dark  green  shade.   Uow  fresh  the  forest  seems- 
AU  wet  with  sparkling^  di^ops  of  vernal  rain. 
Just  fisllen  from  tlie  clouds  I    What  fragrance  In-estbes 
From  yonder  banks,  where  wanton  the  wild  flow'rs 
In  new-born  beauty  'mid  the  waving  grass  I 
And  lol  the  stream,  congenkl  to  the  scene, 
In  peaceful  calmikess  glides  aleng  k*  ooorse, 
With  not  a.  sound,  save  the  weak,  babbUng  voloe 
Of  infkncy  well  pleas'd,  'mong  islets  green 
Loiters ;  while  ft^nn  its  crystal  wave  the  trout 
Oft  springs  in  speckled  pride.    Now  onward,  on. 
Let  ns  our  path  ccntimie,  while  each  step 
Bids  beauty  rise,  or'  strikes  with  scenes  swbUrne. 
Now  barren,  bleak  and  wild,  on  dther  hsikd. 
Huge  crags  arise,  upon  whose  lldgy  brow 
The  storms  of  thousand  years  have  ruddy  beat— 
The  torrent  rain  for  centuries  hath  pour'd— 
Nor  shook  their  iron  strength .    Supreme  they  stand. 
In  sullen  glory,  and  beat  off  the  bbst 
That  hurries  baffled  by.    Now  groves  succeed 
In  sylvan  grandeur :  princely  pine,  and  fir. 
And  stately  oak,  that  seated  on  the  rock 
Sends  ftr  its  roots,  and  from  old  mother  earth 
Sucks  wholesome  nourishment.    But  hark!  what  roar 
Strikes  on  the  ear  ?    Lo !  where  the  river  leaps 
From  yonder  hill  in  mi^esty  of  might; 
Cleaving  its  way  between  the  rugged  rocks. 
Hark !  how  it  thunders  from  yon  heathy  height 
With  madd'ninff  bound ;  then  sullenly  dedg 
Sweeps  its  prond  coarse.    Now  let  us  onward  tend. 
And  o'er  yon  barren  moor  for  many  a  mile 
Our  path  pursue,  till  high  o'er  Glenmalure, 
Stem  Lugnaquilyea*  frowns  o'er  bleak  Drumgoff 
Magnificent  I    The  crimson  ruddy  ray 
Of  evening  slanting  from  the  western  sky 
Bums  on  his  brow — enwraps  his  form  in  flame 
Of  redreftilgent  fire:  along  the  glen 
A  flood  of  orange  tinted  splendour  streams. 
The  doping  heights,  dl  scattered  o'er  with  rocks, 
Loose  crags,  dissever'd  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  yonder  work  of  man — old  castle- walls- 
Are  gilt  with  glory.    Not  a  sound  avceuds 
To  heaven,  save  the  far-floating  voice 
Of  streamlet  murmuring  in  some  distant  dell. 
But  seel  the  clouds  collect ;  and  dusky  night. 
Spreading  her  sable  plumes,  darts  o'er  the  ridge 
of  yon  sky-piercing  range,  whose  barrier  tall 
With  huge  proportions  tow'rs  above  the  glen— 
And  with  o'ershadowing  and  raven  wings 
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|ferMil»o*«rtt»«ri«.  Bam atinmnitt^ hoot 

Bn>ttd  iao««  and  temo  wtttM,  with  Ton  bkek  gtoB 
Etw««dnc  its  mttriv  teBfftli  to  iDMiy  •  vUe  1 
B«lkoM  Uk«  aMMi  ^KUh  pattM,  tpeetral,  ragr* 
OI»m  out  »t  nadirfgW,  o'er  yon  wilffrfng -iTMto 
Of  ntiwatefan,  enga,  and  cUffl,  Mid  darkTavkiet, 
Vride^sprMtdins  out:  btncttth  her  alekly  ny> 
Not  smiles  but  aaddeiw  all  tha  proapact  round. 
*Tia  f^arftU  thna,  at  th«  )ona  raidnlgiA  hoar 
To  tr«ad  the  lofty  brow  of  soma  aternstaap; 
And  from  that  height  look  down  into  tha  efaaMa 
Of  pwdpica,  daap  yawntag  ftr  below ! 
Natural  how  are  thy  scenes  dirertMad !    • 
now  lorely  and  how  Knrftil,  tlda  by  sida^ 
Beauty  and  horror  with  contraated  looks*- 
One  with  aamila,  the  otiMar  with  a  ftownt 

Lo!  morning oomes again;  atherretuzn 
Creation  smiles.    How  fresh  the  dawning  day  I 
Sweet  smeU  the  wUd- Aow'Taand  yon  heathy  beOs, 
AU  wet  with  dew,  the  goMen-bloasomM  Air«e 
Sporta  with  the  iniknt  sun-beam  bom  in  heav'a; 
The  otouds  disperse;  the  aides  are  clear  and  eahn; 
The  sun  rides  ibrth-'the  taniverse  is  glad. 

Now  where  Atoea'f  tide  rodia  dark  alMff, 
Let's  wander,  drtnklng  deep  tho  bskn  «f  day. 
What  varied  seenes,  stiU  ehangfaig  on  the  aigh^ 
This  beauteous  vale  presents  t  green  meadows,  hMma, 
Bounded  by  hills  and  fling*d  by  many  a  grove ; 
High  slopes  asoending  to  fcn  mountidniaage 
Whose  waving  outline  curves  akmg  the  sky  I 
Blue  streama  and  ory^tal  liUs,  tha*  meet  and  mix, 
And  blend  their  sparkling  Patera;  yon  swift  tide 
Foaming  o'er  rocks,  then  traoqi^  in  ha  oourae 
Gliding  witfi  grateftd  murmur  by  yonahore. 

Nor  hi  fond  memoory'a  vision  be  fttrgot 
Pure,  silvery  Btaney,  whose  transtacent  w*v» 
By  Baltinglasa'  high  bill  wfaids  on  Ita-VN^. 
Nor  that  romantio  deB  where  deeply  coara 
The  sphrif  s  waterftH*. 


Bolhuahl  nyl 
Nor  longer  yet  extend  an  idle  aeiig. 
Land  of  my  lovn !  fsrewelll    No  more,  i 
I'll  view  thy  varied  scenes ;  save  to  the  dream 
Of  memory,  in  her  wandering,  peaalve  mood. 
OnoemorerfiffeweUI    Prom  the  deep  Inmoai^heaat 
The  bard  bestows  on  thee  hb^benlBon. 

Vtankford,  C.W. 


SPRING. 


How  shall  we  greet  thee,  oh,  beautifhl  sprfng  ? 
How  shall  oxir  hearts  meet  the  g^  thou  wilt  bring? 
Thou  4rt  coming  with  wreaths  of  new  bom  flowers, 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  long  sunny  hours ; 
Thou  art  coming  with  light,  and  bloom,  and  song, 
Music  ahd  gladness  still  bear  thee  along. 

The  hatvpy 'willYraetthifr^th  itptare  Mkd  lofe, 
Thqr  will  difaik  Iniortfmnd  siad  Aof\ 

•  F0l.»-Fhaea. 


The  sunshine  of  hope  in  their  aaaiiiag  eyea 
Will  rival  the  light  of  thy  own  dear  akies ; 
And  the  dreama  of  love  in  their  hearts  that  ipring, 
SoUpse  hi  their  beauty,  the  buda  thou  wUt  brhig. 

But  the  wretched— how  wOl  the  wretched  bear 
To  contrast  thy  promise  with  their  despair? 
Brightness  and  freshness  can  only  impart 
A  deeper  gloom  to  the  grief. withered  heart,  . 
And  the  tear  that  starts  in  their  sunken  eye, 
1^0  thy  thrilUng  call,  is  a  mute  reply. 

Oh,  God  I  the  tender,  the  faithfhl,  the  kind. 
Do  Thou  to  misery  temper  the  wind; 
Oh  I  let  not  the  earth  and  thy  sunny  sky. 
Be  nought  to  the  heart  but  a  mockery ; 
Let  it  bring  at  least  to  their  wounded  breast 
Visions  of  Thee,  and  heaven,  and  rest. . 

Let  it  breaibe  of  another  and  brighter  spring, 
Of  Joys  and  afibotiona  that  never  take  whig, 
Of  a  land  where  the  flowers  will  never  die, 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  the  sorrowing  «y% 
Where  trial  and  aufleiing  at  length  will  oeaee. 
And  the  aoul  In  Thy  bosom  Ibrever  And  peaoe. 


THE  HOME-STAR. 

Far  o'eir  broad  ocean's  tids, 

Wild,  dark  and  dreary. 
The  wanderer'a  bark  may  ride, 

atorm.tost  and  weary ; 
Wittda  and  mad  waves  may  war, 

Bhtek  akies  bend  o'er  Urn, 
Through  storm  and  gloom  one  il 

Beams  atiU  before  htm. 

Sis  Fatherlhmd'a  heathy  hOl, 

Lake,  glen,  «r  wildwood. 
Broad  stream  or  mountain  rSD, 

The  home  of  hia  eUldhood, 
Over  hiaeoul  will  come,  ■ 

Boothlngly  telliDg 
Thvt  fitnd  hearU  tbert  atiBare 

Trbbs,  for  him  aweiUng. 


8til!  ahtoea  that  Star -to  hfan, 

-Far  though  he  vrander ; 
Clouds  rasldng  dark  and  grim. 

Melt  from  its  splendour ; 
lU  smile,  wakfaig  nrasfaigs  deep, 

Bpell.Kke  baa  bound  Um, 
Tin  vrtld  wave,  and  tempeat «  fweep. 

Brighten  around  him. 


AN  JLBABIAN  TABLE. 


In  men  thero  U  a  Inmp  upon  the  wuid{>ipe»  form* 
ed  foy  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  women;  an  Arabian  ffU>le  says,  that  tbia 
is  part  of  the  original  apple,  that  has  stuck  in  the 
man*s  throat  by  the  way,  but  that  the  wov^ol 
swallowed  her  part  of  it  down.— GoM«RtA*< 
Animated  Nature, 
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BT  MBS.  IfOODIB* 


[  and  btiftiitifiil  wires  had  Ixrwl  with  him  long 
<  efkongh  to  deaeend  to  the  grsre  broken-hearted. 
;  The  first,  a  yonng,  proud  girl,  of  fine  talents  and 
high  fiunily,  left  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twentj- 
two,  to  take  care  of  her  three  orphan  infiint  sons. 
One  of  these,  the  youngest  and  the  besC-beloTed 
of  his  mofh^,  soon  followed  her  to  the  tomb. 
ffis  brothers  sunrived.     One  was  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  had  lately  been  ordered  to  accom- 
pany his  regiment  to  Spain ;  while  William,  the 
younger,  a  lad  of  fine  person  and  excellent  accom- 
and  in  fact  was  the  only  habitation  upon  which  \  pfishments,  was  pursuing  his  studies  as  a  barrh- 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  could  rest  for  many  weary  f  t«r  in  London.    Charlotte  was  the  only  child  of 


CHAPTBB  IT. 


Os!  for  astfil  mtgnaJmoas  to  I 
Poor  worid,  thy  UtUaneM,  and  lot  thM  fo— 
Not  wHh  a  glooaiy,  proud,  aAcetie  mind, 
That  loYM  thee  still— and  onlj  hates  mankind. 

Jaxe  Taylob.    ' 

B Lodge,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Stainer 

and  his  fiunily,  was  a  large  modem  house,  which 
stood  alone  upon  a  little  eminence  that  c6m- 
manded  the  desolate  prospect  of  Wesdeton  heath ; 


mQes,  whQst  journeying  along  diat  lonely  and 
unfrequented  road.  Far  in  the  distance,  the  wide 
extent  of  march  and  heathy  moorland  was  bound- 
ed by  tbe  ocean.  A  screen  of  dark  hearse-like 
pines  separated  the  lodge  from  the  London  road, 
and  the  few  groves  of  beech  and  oak,  which  had 
been  phnted  to  protect  it  from  the  stormy  as- 
saults of  the  north-east  winds,  were  yet  in  their 
infancy.  The  prospect  was  bleak  and  comfort- 
less in  the  extreme,  and,  during  the  gloomy  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  was  enough  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  owners  of  this  wealthy  but  cheerless  domain 
with  desponding,  melancholy  dioughts. 

It  had  often  been  asked  why  a  man  of  Colonel 
Stainer's  wealth  and  standing  in  the  country,  had 
built  an  expensive  and  handsome  dwelling  in 
such  a  desolate  spot?  Ilie  man  was  a  heavy 
phlegmatic  personage,  with  no  perception  of  the 


beautifal,  or  taste  for  the  picturesque.    He  looked  |  rtA, 


upon  the  world  as  a  very  wicked  place;  and  fear- 
fid  lest  he  should  be  again  lured  into  society,  he 
thought  the  best  way  to  avoid  temptation  was 
to  shut  out  every  object  which  might  charm  the 
senses,  or  create  the  ieast  interest  in  his  heart, 
for  the  earthly  happiness  or  prosperity  of  his  Cel 
low  men.    He  had  not  always  been  so  indiflbrent 


a  spectator  of  human  actions ;  but  had  in  early  |  parted  friend  and  parent  was  never  absent  from 

and  to  middle  fife  strove  hard  to  gratify  dl  the 

animal  propensities  of  his  nature.     His  wealth 

had  been  prxNfigafly  kvisked  in  catering  to  his 

passions.  He  had  been  a  deep  drinker,  a  luxurious 

feeder,  ottd  an  unprincipled  libertine.    Two  young 


the  next  Mrs.  Stainer,  a  gentle,  dove-fike  crea- 
ture, who  loyed  her  selfish,  stem  lord,  in  spite  of 
his  coW,  repultive  dispoation,  and  ftr  sixteen 
years  was  an  exemplary  mother  and  friend  to  his 
orphan  sons.  While  Maria  Stainer  retained  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  the  colonel  treated  her  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
feel  fbr  any  woman,  however  nearly  connected  by 
the  most  sacred  ties;  but  when  those  charms  be- 
gan to  wane,  and  she  became  a  neglected  cipher 
in  her  own  house,  it  was  more  than  her  gentle 
sjnrit  could  endure.  She  breathed  no  sigh,  ut- 
tered no  complaint,  but  yielded  silently  to  her 
fate,  and  the  cold-hearted  oolonel  again  found 
himself  at  liberty  to  choose  another  mate. 

So  deeply  did  both  of  her  step-sons  lament  the 
loss  of  tiieir  sweet  mother,  that  they  left  home  in 
disgust,  and  had  never  risited  it  since  her  fune- 


Chariotte  had  just  completed  her  fifteenth  year 
at  the  period  of  her  mother's  death,  and  receiving 
little  notice  or  affection  from  her  father,  her  warm 
and  affectionate  heart  sustained  a  shock,  from 
which  it  had  never  been  able  to  recover.  For 
some  months  after  this  melancholy  event  she 
appeared  to  lire  entirely  in  the  past    Her  de- 
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her  mind.  She  loved  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  chair 
in  which  her  mother  died;  to  read  from  the  same 
books,  and  to  repeat  orer  to  herself  )ier  parting 
words,  recalling  every  look  and  action,*  and  dwell- 
ing with  tearfiil  earnestness  upon  crery  exp*' 
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world  called  a  good  young  mftii}  that  is»  he  was 
tttcady  in  his  habits,  substituting  a  godless  mora- 
lity for  vital  piety ;  and  after  endeavouring  to 
convert  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  find- 
ing him  obstinately  adhering  to  his  own  opinions, 
she  gave  him  up,  and  denounced  him  as  a  heathen 
man  and  publican.  Her  opinion  was  all  power- 
ful with  the  colonel,  who  had  surrender/ed  his 
mind  and  the  management  of  his  a&irs  entirely 
to  her  guidance  $  and  before  Charlotte  retumad 
from  school,  Lewis  found  himself  no  loager  a  vi- 
sitor at  the  house. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  young  and  sus- 
ceptible Charlotte;  and  when  called  upon  by  her 
father  to  give  up  all  idea  of  becoming  Lewis 
Chatworth's  wife,  she  shewed  an  obstinacy  of 
resistance,  and  a  determination  to  have  her  own 
way,  which  greatly  annoyed  her  stepmother,  who, 
without  meaning  it,  commenced  a  eo^se  of  petty 
persecutions,  which  rendered  the  unKappy  girl  so 
miserable  that  it  greatly  impaired  her  intellect, 
and  made  her  look  upon  the  religion  which  her 
parents  professed  as  a  cruel  system  of  tyranny; 
the  very  opposite  to  the  merciful  and  gentle  creed 
of  Him  whom  they  called  their  Lord  and  Master, 
and  whose  blessed  example  they  professed  to  imi- 
tate and  make  the  rule  of  their  lives  and  actions. 
A  sort  of  "  antagonism"  had  thus  unavoidably 
sprung  up  between  Mrs.  Stainer  and  her  step- 
daughter ;  and  the  colonel,  taking  part  with  his 
wife,  left  the  poor  girl  no  other  alternative  than 
a  sullen  and  silent  dissent  from  their  opinions, 
and  a  fixed  determination  never  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  any  man,  but  the  one  who,  she  consi- 
dered, had  been  unjustly  dismissed  from  her  pre- 
sence, and  treated  with  a  contempt  which  he  did 
not  deserve. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibidon,  the  lovers  had  con* 
trived  to  meet,  and,  as  might  have  been  ej^pected, 
had  renewed  their  vows  aod  protestations  of  eter- 
nal fidelity. 

But  as  the  rock,  in  time,  is  worn  by  the  constant 
.action  of  the  wintry  torrent  until  it  outs  itself  a 
•channel  through  the  s<^d  stone,  the  oft-repeated 
lectures,  long  prayers,  and  severe  denouncements 
of  her  parents  began  to  operate,  in  spite  of  herself 
upon  the  mind  of  Charlotte  Stainer.  She  hegm. 
to  suspect  that  all  was  not  right  with  her — that 
it  was  sinful  to  resist  the  commands  of  tiiose 
whom  God  had  placed  in  authority  over  her — that 
howe^^  her  affections  were,  being  at  variance 
with  their  precepts,  they  must  be  right,  and 
she  must  be  wrong.  A  deep  melancholy  took 
possession  of  her  mlad.  In  the  soUtude,  of  her 
own  chftmher  she  spei>t  howrs  upon  her  koeest 
Her  te«drs  flowed  cootiBu^y,  her  appetite  for- 
sook her,  sle<^  depfM^ljed  peom  her  fiUow,  and 
she<  was  but  the  shadow  of  honelf. 


While  her  parents  hailed  this  lamentable  state, 
of  non-resistance,  as  a  sure  token  of  their,  daugh-. 
tor's  convertton,  strangers  gaxed  upon  her  with 
pity,  and  concluded  that  the  young,  drooping, 
tear-eyed  being  before  ^m,  was  slowly  sinking 
into  the  grave,  a  bruised  and  broken  reed,  that 
had  bowed  before  the  force  of  the  gale.  Th]Bg» 
were  in  this  state  when  Mrs.  Stainer*8  visit  to 
Dunwioh  seemed  to  recall  the  wandering  mind  of 
Charlotte  back  to  the  things  of  efurth;  The  happy 
^miUng  oonntenance  of  Mildred  Rosier  was  svch. 
a  contrast  to  the  sad>  mdancholy  faces,  which  she 
saw  daily  around  her,  that  it  broke  like  a  gleam, 
of  sunshine  through  the  dark  clouds  of  de^oa* 
dency  which  had  gathered  over  her  heart.  JFor* 
bidden  to  mention  th*  name  of  one  whom  she  had' 
been  taught  to  love  froBji  childhood,  and  whom 
she  still  held  dearer  than  ai^t  in  this  world  of 
woe,  she  hailed  in  MUdred  Rosier  a  fidend  whom 
she  might  love  without  sin — ^iato  whose  affec- 
tionate bosom  she  oould  pour  out  all  her  griefii, 
and  receive  in  return  those  tender  demonstrations 
of  regard  and  sympathy  for  which  she  had  so  long 
pined  in  vain* 

"  Shall  you  send  the  carriage  for  Mr&  and  Mis4 
Rosier  today,  ma*am?"  she  asked  of  her  •tep-mo'* 
ther,  in  a  tremulous  voioe,  as  they  sat  together  at 
work  a  few  days  af^  their  return  from  the  mined 
city. 

'*  Certainly,"  was  Mrs.  Stainer's  reply.  '^  It  is 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  we  cfui  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  these  strangf  rs,  and 
advance  as  far  as  we  are  able  our  Master's  King- 
dom. Nature  has  done  much  for  the  du^terf 
but  I  fear  she  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  power  of 
religion.  You,  Charlotte,  ntay  do  much  to  per- 
suade her  to  renounce  her  piresent  errors." 

**  I  am  a  bad  teacher,"  sighed  Charlotte ;  **  in* 
stead  of  my  being  the  instructor,  I  need  myself 
to  be  instructed.  Miss  Rosier  appears  happy  at 
present.  Surely  where  ignonmoe  is  bliss,  *tis 
folly  to  be  wise." 

"  Oh,  Charlotte  I  Charlotte !  how  much  of  the 
world  wss  in  t^at  speech  I^how  little  of  vital 
godliness  exists  in  your  heart!  Are  you  ever  to 
be  told  that  friendship  with  the  worid  is  enmity 
to  God.  Yet  you  prefer  the  heathen  staie  of  this 
poor  blinded  girl  to  the  glorions  light  of  Qoflpel 
truth." 

**  Oh!  tiiat  that  light  would  indeed  dawn  upopa 
my  soul!"  said  Charlotte,  noumfhHy.  **Allis 
dark,  iatk  «•  Bgyptiiai  night!  My  soul  clmrM 
to  the  dusts  and  those  i^ear  to  me  the  mosten*^ 
viable  who  are  ig^criMU,  as  I  wee  a  year  agOi  eC 
the  weskaess  and  wiokedneBeoC  tlieir  tvvt  fiiXUv^ 
nf^ure." 

"  UQtily<HiflRrebreugb^lo.thiset«terChafllatCe^ 
your  ooBtersien  is  ut^ly  hopelemi.    While  you 
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noQni  and  wwp,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  rock  amit-  )  shall  I  put  on,  mamma?  I  have  not  a  single  dress 
«B4,   and   Ihe   waters   of  repentanee   gnahiBg  J  fit  to  be  seen." 


oat" 

•«Yoa  eaimot  see  my  heart,"  said  Charlotte. 
**Yoa  cannot  know  the  dark  and  desperate 
thooghta  that  are  brooding  there^  Papa  and  yon 
deeeive  yourfteLves*  when  yon  think  me  progress- 
ing in  piety.  I  believe  that  Mildred  Rosier  ia 
both  holier  and  better  than  me,  simply,  because 


•*  Your  brown  silk  will  do." 

"  That  old  thing !  made  out  of  Aunt  Jane's 
turned  gown !  Had  I  not  better  wear  the  blue 
one,  it  is  not  quite  so  shabby  as  that  r* 

'*  It  18  too  fine,"  returned  Mrs.  Rosier,  shaking 
her  head.  «*  Mrs.  Stainer  would  be  sure  to  read 
you  a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  your  dress. 


slieishi^py,andI,ofaUcareaiun6,amtheinost  ^  The  brown  gown  will  suit  you  better;  and  you  look 
miserable."  well  enough  in  it" 

•'Oaegreai  good  has  alreadyresidted  from  die  |  "  The  blue  U  the  most  becoming,"  said  Mildred, 
change  which  you  have  experienced,"  said  Mrs.  \  uneonaciously  twisting  her  fingers  in  her  long 
Stainer.  "One  for  whkh  jau  cannot  be  too  |  fidr  carls.  "Let  her  scold;  I  do  not  mean  to 
thaiikM.  y  wr  father  informs  me  that  you  have  \  look  a  dnbby  fright  to  please  her.  How  do  you 
at  last  promised  to  give  up  yoiH«  Chatwcwth ;  |  know,  mamma,  but  that  I  may  win  the  heart  of 
youp  obetlnate  resistance  to  his  wiU  has  eeca-  \  the  Methodist  parson?"  she  added  with  a  laugh. 


sioned  the  eolonel  no  small  uneasiness." 

"  I  am  glad  papa  18  satiafied  with  the  sacrifice," 
said  Charlotte,  the  tears  gusluBg  from  her  eyes. 
**  Aa  for  me,  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  be  happy 
again;  and  now  that  the  matter  ia  decided,.!  must 
bog  that  the  safc|ject  be  dropped  forever." 

Mrs.  Slaaaer  took  the  hint,  and  instantly  tnmed 
the  oonvwsation.  "  We  eitpeet  a  friend  of  ndne 
to  officBaite  ait  oar  praywr  mealing  tonight^*  she 
said ;  "a  man  of  greaib  talent  and  decided  piety. 
I  am  aate  your  fiklher  wiU  be  dehghted  with  the 
Bm.  Ebeneaer  Strong." 

"Is  ha  a  married  man?"  asked  Charlotte,  care- 
lesriy,  without  faeUng  at-  all  inlerestod  in  Mrs. 
Stainer's  reply. 

"He  has  not  entered  iiito  the  macriage  rela- 
tion,"  xetomed  the  lady.  "  Hap^  will  that  wo- 
man he  who  obtains  suah  &  guide  to  lead  her  to 
hearao." 

In  spite  of  her  step-mother's  eulogium,  Char- 
lotte set  Mr.  Strong  down  as  a  ver^  disagreeable 
persoa,  and  she  retired  toher  own  teom  to  anti- 
dpate  the  arrival  of  Mildred  Boslsr  as  an  epoch 
in  her  eziateaee. 

But  this  visit,  so  eagerly  antioipated  by  Char- 
lotte Stainar,  was  regarded  by  Mildvsd  as  a  deei- 
dsd  bore,  and  she  saw  the  oairiage  drinie  vep  to 
the  Brook  IBUto^  with  feettngs  of  diiigast  and 


"  It  would  be  good  fun  to  bring  the  saint  to  his 
knees." 


"  It  nana  so  hard,  ■■wima,  I  am  sure  we  oan- 
not  go,"  she  said;  "  such  a  dreary  lide  upcn  sneh 
a  dull  day,  is  enongh  to  give  one  the  horrors. 
Fray  send  the  oarriage  away,  and  say  that  we 


"MiUffed^IshaU  donoanoh  tiling,"  was  the 
reply.  "Whatistheraintoua— westisILbeeDm- 
fMtibljr  protaeted  fieom  it  Z  aieiA  to  go,  so  yo« 
saajr.-na  up  stairs  aad  make  yottaetf  ready  as 
qoiek  as  yoowean." 

"Qfc,  how  Idteadthiacliifl  visit!"  letnmad 
Mttdced,  aa  she  still  loitered  at  the  door.  "What 


And  away  ran  Mildred  to  array  her  lovely  per- 
son with  as  much  taste  as  her  scanty  wardrobe 
would  allow. 

"  Now  do  stand  still,  my  darling,  while  I  flisten 
yoor  frock  neatly,"  said  old  Abigail,  as  she  stood 
upon  a  footstool  (for  she  was  veiy  short),  peering 
through  her  spectaeles  at  her  young  lady's  back. 
"  Why,  my  dear,  you  ha'  grown  so  hi  since  this 
here  gown  was  made  that  my  old  fingers  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  drag  it  too." 

"Mildred!  Mildred!  are  yon  ready?"  called 
Mrs.  Rosier,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Presently,  mamma.  Pull  away,  old  lady,  and 
don't  be  a&aid  of  hurting  me." 

"  Lord  bless  me  I  there  a'  goes  all  together ! 
I>ear,  dear!  what  shall  we  do?" 

"  Bun  aad  feteh  the  old  brown  gown»-4y,  ty,  ty ! 
There's  the  last  of  my  best  frock.  WeU,  maam» 
was  right  after  aU." 

"Mildred,  be  quiek !"  oalled  Mrs.  Rosier,  her 
patienoe  nearly  ezhansted,  "  or  I  must  go  without 
you." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  thought  MiJdced,  as  aha 
1:  harried  on  her  shawL  "  I  know  it  will  be  ahats- 
felrisit" 

A  tall,  serioas  lookSng  footman  opened  tiie  csr- 
riage  door,  abd  dosing  it  after  the  ladies,  with  a 
very  solemn  a)r>  i6itlled  out  to  the  oeaehman^-~"Tw 
pM-gress."  . 

"  Surely  he  dbes  not  take  or  for  pilgrims,'*  said 
MiMted,  higrhly  delighted  with  this  piece  of  grave 
a&otaAion.  " What foob thetearoiiL thisworid! 
I  sappose  this  man  with  his  long  hypoeritioal 
face  is  Mrs.  Stainer's  heftrenlj^miDded  footman*" 

"  Qs.  seems  a  Tory  nice  young  man,"  said  Mrs. 


"Kioe !"  Mtutwed  MiMrsd ;  «'^whaS  a  perwr* 
sionaf  thai  word  I    Wa  taiUc  of  niee  oakea^  — — 
!;  fruit  nice  sweetmeats,  and  even— but  n 
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correct!}* — of  nice  sweethearts ;  but  a  nice  foot-  J  **  I  don't  know/'  replied  Charlotte ; 
man !  Of  all  the  nondescript  animals  we  meet  I  says  so ;  and  were  jou  one  of  us,  you  would  feel 
with  in  travelling  through  the  great  human  me-  )  little  inclination  to  give  way  to  mirth." 
nageric,  called  the  world,  a  footman  belongs  to  <  "I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  one  of  you,"  said 
the  most  degraded  class.  As  regards  his  inde-  |  Mildred,  "  if  that  is  really  the  case.  St  Paul, 
pendence,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  dog.  That  no-  ;  and  you  will  allow  him  to  be  good  authority,  says, 
*  hie  quadruped  at  least  possesses  a  coat  of  his  own ;  >  *  Rejoice  ever  more.'  Religion,  as  I  understand 
but  the  human  biped  must  wear  the  harlequin  j  it,  should  render  people  happy  instead  of  miser- 
dress  which  suits  his  master's  fancy."  \  able." 

**  My  dear  Mildred,  you  must  repress  that  sa-  |  "I  thought  so  once,"  returned  Charlotte,  with 
tirical  vein  of  yours,"  said  her  mother;  "  it  does  i  a  sigh. 

not  become  one  so  young.    Try  to  collect  your  I      **  What  has  made  you  alter  your  opinkni?" 
thoughts  and  fix  them  for  once  upon  serious  sub-  >      **  Experience." 

jects ;"  and,  sinking  back  in  the  carriage,  the  good  <  "  Perhaps  you  are  in  the  wrong,  after  all.  False- 
lady  endeavoured  to  assume  the  most  monmiiil  \  hood  so  often  looks  like  truth,  that  it  requires 
countenance  imaginable.  Mildred  looked  inex-  \  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  determine  what  is  fight 
pressibly  droll,  but  dared  not  laugh  outright,  as  I  or  wrong;  but  this,  without  being  much  of  a  the- 
she  did  not  wish  to  wound  her  mother's  feelings;  \  ologian,  I  firmly  believe,  that  truth  cannot  oon- 
and  her  thoughts  were  soon  travelling  back  to  |  tradict  itself,  and  never  looks  like  falsehood." 
the  old  ruined  city;  and  finally  halted  in  the  vaults  !  *'It  is  a  mystery,"  said  Charlotte,  "and  the 
of  the  grey  priory.  What  they  wanted  there,  or  \  subject  is  one  of  too  great  importance  to  treat 
with  whom  she  was  busily  engaged  in  an  imagi-  I  lightly.  It  has  made  me  very  unhappy,  and  I 
nary  conversation,  is  best  known  to  herself;  but  \  once  thought  as  little  about  it  as  you  do,  Mildred; 
so  engrossed  was  she  with  her  visionary  compa-  |  but  we  were  not  sent  into  the  world  to  follow  our 
nion,  that  night  had  shut  in  the  wet  dreary  day,  |  own  inclinations,  and  do  as  we  please.  If  we 
and  the  coach  had  stopped  before  the  iron  gates  |  would  win  heaven  we  must  be  prepared  to  give 
of  the  lodge  before  Mildred  started  from  her  fit  of  |  up  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us  on  earth."  She 
castle  building.    *  |  sighed  deeply,  then  turning  quickly  to  Mildrsd, 

The  steps  of  the  vehicle  were  slowly  lowered,  |  said — "  Those  who  are  predestined  to  be  saved, 
and  the  footman  once  more  presented  himself ;  \  will  be  saved.  As  to  the  rest  they  are  all  blinded, 
and  stretching  out  his  arm,  uttered  in  the  same  \  I  feel  I  belong  to  the  latter  class;  may  yoli,  dear 
solemn  tone  as  before — *'  Ladies,  descend."  j  girl,  be  found  in  the  former." 

Without  accepting  his  proffered  aid,  Mildred  |  "You  surely  do  not  hold  that  dreadful  creed!" 
sprang  down  the  steps,  and  bounded  over  the  i  returned  Mildred,  anxiously  gaiing  upon  the  pale 
gravel  walk ;  she  was  met  at  the  front  door  by  <  countenance  of  Charlotte,  whose  dark  eyes  were 
Miss  Stainer,  who  received  the  giddy  girl  in  her  |  at  that  moment  flashing  with  a  wild  unearthly 
arms.  <  fire. 

"Dear  Miss  Rosier,  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you."  \      "It  is  written  in  the  book— it  must  be  true," 

"  Don't  call  me  Miss  Rosier ;  I  hate  that  dull,  |  said  Charlotte.  "  But  come,  let  me  introduce  you 
formal  Miss.  I  mean  to  get  married  as  soon  as  \  to  some  of  the  elect;  those  who  have  been  accepted 
I  can,  if  only  to  get  rid  of  that  title — Miss.  It  |  and  are  beyond  the  power  of  temptation." 
puts  me  in  mind  of  school  days:  if  the  governess  S  Shuddering,  she  knew  not  why,  and  half  doubt- 
was  angry  with  me  it  was  always  Miss:  if  I  could  j  ing  the  sanity  of  her  fair  young  companion.  Mil* 
not  say  my  lesson,  *  Miss,  you  have  been  a  very  \  dred  followed  her  down  stairs,  and  was  formally 
idle  girl :'  if  I  rent  my  frock  in  a  bramble  bush,  |  introduced  to  the  colonel  and  his  friends.  Tea 
<  Miss,  how  careless  you  are:  Miss,  I'll  tell  your  |  was  upon  the  table,  and  after  a  very  long  graoe 
■lamma,'  and  so  on,  through  aU  the  chapter  of  |  from  aMr.  Jonas  Death,  they  were  duly  arranged 
accidents  that  could  happen  to  a  romping  girl,  !  round  the  evening  board, 
who  loved  play  better  than  work."  The  lofty  spacious  apartment  was  dimly  lighted 

"Well,  you  shall  be  my  dear  Mildred,  then,"  c  by  two  tall  wax  candles.  The  fire  burnt  gloomily, 
wiiispered  Charlotte,  as  she  led  the  way  up  stairs;  |  and  the  heavy  dark  green  damask  curtains  which 
"if  you  will  only  promise  to  do  as  you  would  be  l  concealed  the  windows, and  feQ  in  massy  folds  to 
done  by,  and  call  me  plain  Charlotte."  \  the  floor,  gave  a  funeral  aspect  to  the  scene.  Mrs. 

"  Tou  must  not  kiok  so  grare,  then,"  said  Mil-  Stainer,  arrayed  with  primitive  neatness,  presided 
dred;  "what  melancholy  countenances  you  all  ^  at  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  a  plain  but 
have.  Your  very  servants  look  like  mutes  at  |  substantial  meal  There  were  no  cakes,  nor 
a  funeral  Do  you  nally  think  it  is  a  sin  to  ;  sweetdwats,  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  the  dainty 
^^g^  ?**  '  or  luxurious.     Good  bread,  captains'  bi80Bils> 
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and  fresh  butUir,  composed  the  xepast,  with  T«ry 
wenk  tea,  fior  te^r  of  affecting  the  nenres;  sugar 
was  not  allowed :  the  mistresa  of  the  house  hav- 
ing taken  a  tow  nerer  to  use  way  jfi^tAxfce  from 
the  West  Indies  until  the  abolition  i^iKe  slave- 
tnul«»  which  question  first  began  ^  b«  agitated 
bjr  Clarkson  and  Wilbeifbroe,  those  immortal 
champions  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  master  of  the  house,  wh^)  presided  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  was  a  man  of  laige^  sta- 
ture, with  strongly  marked  features,  a  high,  nar- 
row forehead,  and  sallow  pomplezion.  The 
straight,  lank,  black  hair,  was  partiallj  wQmawajr 
from  his  temples,  and  the  large,  heaty,  dark 
eyes,  appeared  stationary,  from  their  fixed  and 
almost  immovable  expression*  He  seldom  spoke, 
and  his  voice  was  de^  and  husky;  in  short,  his 
whole  appearance  and  manners  were  sullen  and 
forbidding. 

At  his  right  was  placed  a  raw,  bony-looking 
Torkshireman,  with  a  broad,  redfkoe,  flat  nose, 
wide,  good-tempered  looking  mouth,  small,  twin- 
kling grey  eyes,  and  deep  r^  hi^r.  Could  this 
^^oan,  with  his  sly,  sidelong  ghuice,  and  look  of 
covert  humour^  be  a  man  of  Qod3  He  was  a 
Baptist  minister,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  db- 
eharged  his  duties  with  more  zeal  than  many, 
who,  from  their  superiox*  personal  and  mental  en- 
dowments, promised  more.  He  was  what  an  Ita- 
lian would  have  called  "an  ugly  servant  of  God.** 

This  was  Mr.  Ebeneier  Strong,  who  had  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  Mrs. 
Staiuer,  and  who  now  regarded  the  two  young 
ladies  with  a  smiling  countenance,  aud  address- 
ed them  with  a  frankness  which  made  Mildred 
almost  foiget  his  homely,  vulgar  exterior. 

Mr.  Deathf  a  slender  young  gentleman,  with  a 
most  benign  placidity  of  countenance,  was  seated 
between  ^e  young  ladies.  A  dwarf  in  statur^ 
he  wv  eulogised  by  Mrs.  Stainer  as  a  giant  in 
prayer.  Mildred  thought;  as  she  contempUted 
this  diminutive  GoUah,  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  lain  for  three  weeks  in  the  fishy  prison,  from 
^i^ch  his  celebrated  pamesake  was,  fortunatdy 
fpr  himself,  ejected  in  three  days—so  wondrous- 
ly  spare,  and  pale,  and  Im^  did  Mr.  Jonas  Death 
appear.  Then,  what  a  munel  It  seemed  like 
the  annihilation  of  living  hope.  How  could  he 
ask  a  lady  to  bear  such?  Death  I— it  seemed 
enough  to  frighten  away  a  whole  legion  of  Cu- 
pids. 

**l  once  knew  a  doctor  of  your  name,  Sir,'* 
said  Mrs.  Rosier,  addressing  the  solemn  young 
gentleman. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mammar  said  Mildred.  **  What  a 
handsome,  sgreeable  young  man  he  was  I  and  so 
full  of  wit  and  humour.  How  he  used  to  laugh 
at  his  brother,  the  undertaker,  and  tell  him  that  ^ 


he  made  woik  for  him!  Dou't  yon  rememb^ 
Miss  Roberts?-f-how  please^  she  was  with  the 
doctor!  She  tolcl  her  sister  that  if  death  came 
in  such  an  agreeable  shape,  she  would  like  to  die 
every  day!** 

*'  What  proihne  people  you  have  known!" 
groaned  forth  Mr.  Jonas.  "  Death  is  not  a  sub- 
ject to  be  Ughtly  qK>kenof;  my  name  should 
I^TQ  rise  to  seAous  thoughts.  Death  is  the  gate 
through  which  the  soul  must  take  its  final  flight 
to  heaven  or  hell  r 

**  You  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  young 
lady,  brother  Death,**  said  Mr.  Strong,  helpbg 
himself  to  a  huge  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
*'YoQ  should  have  compassion  upon  those  who 
ai^  without  the  camp.  They  oanuot  see  with 
our  eyes,  or  hear  with  our  ears." 

**  Nor  can  wa  expect  in  our  turn/'  saSd  Mil- 
dnd  with  a  smile,  "  to  chaim  with  worldly  elo- 
quence, <  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death!' " 

"YouQg  lady,"  said  the  minister,  ''Nature 
has  endowed  you  with  a  very  dangerous  weapon. 
The  so<mer  you  sheathe  it  forever,  the  better. 
Xhe  wounds  which  it  inflicts  ace  apt  to  reooil 
upon  the  possessor." 

''I  wa^  wrong."  said  Mildred,  blushing  deep- 
ly. **  I  will  endeavour  not  to  ofBaad  in  this  way 
again." 

«« Young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Strong,  lisbg,  and 
shaking  Mildred  warmly  by  the  hand;  *'I  like 
your  candid  spirit.  The  hear|  that  can  frankly 
dwn  itself  in  the  wrong  is  not  far  from  right. 
Keep  your  heart,  my  daughter,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life." 

•*  We  Shan  be  finends,"  said  liCldred,  <<  though 
I  will  own  that  I  did  not  like  you  at  first" 

*«Yef7  probable.  You  think  more  of  the 
beauty  of  the  perishing  body  than  of  the  graces 
of  the  souL  I  was  not  handsome  enough  to 
please  you." 

•'Perhaps  not,"  sud  Mildred. 

**  And  you  haye  a  natural  horror  of  methodists 
and  dissenters?" 

"  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
the  established  churdCLntumed  Mildred. 

'*  Aud  you  look  upon  all  Who  'differ  from  yon 
in~opinion  as  vulgar  hypocrites?" 

•*  Nay,  you  must  not  question  me  too  dosdy," 
said  Mildxttd,  looking  archly  up  into  her  tormen- 
tor's fiMe,  **  or  I  may  happen  to  tell  the  truth." 

••I  would  wish  you  always  to  tell  the  truth," 
said  Mr.  Strong;  *■  neither  am  I  the  least  annoy- 
ed or  offended  with  you.  But  beware  of  my 
friend  Death.  He  is  too  grave  a  person  to  trifle 
with." 

'*  I  iHll  keep  as  far  from  him  as  possible,"  said 
Blildred.  **  I  would  rather  ensure  a  stroug  fHend 
ilgaiMt  the  darU  of  the  enem}'." 
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"  There  you  are  transgressing  again,"  said  the  ' 
minister.  "I "begin  to  fear  that  there  are  small  | 
hopes  of  your  conversion.  Yet  I  could  wish  that  '■■ 
you  were  as  good  as  you  are  fair.  Dismiss  all  | 
bigotry  and  prejudice  from  your  mind,  and  lend  | 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  timths  you  are  pri\ileged  | 
to  hear  tonight."  ! 

"  I  will,"  said  Mildred,  grarely.  '     j 

"  May  God  grant  yoii  the  hearing  ear  and  the  1 
believing  heart,"  returned  Mr.  Strong,  solemnly; 
"  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing." 

The  tea  equipage  having  teen  removed,  Mrs. 
Stainer  produced  some  beautiful  painted  chimney 
ornaments,  which  she   and   Miss  Stainer    had 
been  preparing  for  a  Bazaar,  the  proceeds  of  | 
which  were  to  further  the  education  of  native  \ 
children  in  the  East  Indies.  '  > 

**  Have  you  any  trifles  of  this  kind.  Miss  Ro-  < 
sier,  to  contribute?  The  smallest  donations  will  \ 
be  acceptable,"  said  Mrs.  Stainer.  \ 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  draw,"  retufned  ! 
Mildred.  "  I  should  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  j 
lending  my  aid  in  such  a  noble  cause."  I 

"  A  few  shillings  would  not  impoverish  you  j 
greatly,"  said  the  elder  lady.  j 

**  I  have  left  my  puise  at  home,"  said  Mildred,  J 
much  embarrassed,  for  indeed  she  had  little  to  ! 
give.  I 

"  That's  unfortunate.  But  if  yon  cannot  afford  j 
money,  have  you  not  some  little  useless  ornament  \ 
you  could  bestow,  to  further  this  great  end?"        j 

"  The  maiden  would  look  much  better,"  said  j 
the  colonel,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  without  l 
that  useless  piece  of  vanity  about  her  neck.    Mo- 
desty, accompanied  by  a  meek  spirit,  is  the  best  I 
ornament  for  a  Christian  woman." 

"  I  am  of  our  opinion,  James,"  said  his  lady,  ] 
gently  unclasping  a  small  pearl  necklace,  to  which  ; 
was  suspended  a  locket  with  hair,  from  Mildred's  ] 
neck,  "  Cannot  you  give  this  to  aid  in  the  exten-  | 
sion  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom?"  ] 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mildred,  tlie  tears  starting  to 
her  eye«,  **  I  cannot  give  that ;  it  was  a  present  | 
from  my  dear  Aunt  Jane,  and  the  locket  contains  | 
my  father's  hair.    I  would  not  part  with  it  for  j 
ten  times  its  weight  in  ^old."  ! 

"Beware  of  covetousness,  wliich  is  idolatry,  ; 
young  lady,"  said  the  piinistcr.  "  The  more  va-  \ 
lue  you  attach  to  the  toy,  the  more  acceptable  i 
will  be  the  sacrifice." 

"  Take  thiF,"  said  Mildred,  drawing  a  ring  from 
her  finger.  "  It  is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
necklace  which  makes  mo  reluctant  to  part  witli 
it;  but  the  >alue  which  circumstances  have  at- 
tached to  it.  God,  we  are  told,  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver:  there  is  no  charity  iu  my  gift,  for  I  consi- 
der it  extorted  from  me." 

"It  will  not  do  lcssgm>d  to  the  poor  benighted 


heaven,  nevertheless,*  scud  Mrs.  Stainer,  slipping' 
the  rijig  into  one  of  the  mysterious  looking  Ultlo 
boxes  which  graced  the  mantel-Shelf.  "  It  was 
the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians  which  sent  out  the 
empty  and  hungry  children  of  Israel  full." 

"I  wish  my  ring  was  on  my  finger  again," 
thought  Mildred,  as  she  re-clasped  the  pearl 
necklace  about  her  snow-white  throat.  "  It,  too, 
was  the  present  of  a  dear  friend." 

The  tall,  serious  footman,  announced  at  (his 
moment — "that  the  Lord's  people  were  assembled 
in  the  chapel," — and  a  general  movement  took 
place.  In  the  next  room  Mildred  found  about 
forty  people  collected  together,  the  greater  part 
o^  whom  were  the  colonel's  tenants,  and  the  poor 
cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  spite  of  herself,  Mildred,  who  was  rather  in- 
clined to  scoff  at  all  that  was  passing  around  her, 
felt  a  solemn  awe  creep  over  her  spirit,  as  a  num- 
ber of  simple  voices  joined  iii  the  beautiful  hymn 
— "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way."  The  deep, 
clear  tones  of  Ebenezer  Strong's  voice,  as  he  pro- 
nounced a  plain  but  eloquent  prayer,  appropriate 
to  the  wants  of  all  present,  thrilled  to  her  heart, 
and  actuaDy  filled  her  eyes  with  tears;  she  sighed 
unconsciously,  and  wished — sincerely  wished — 
that  she  was  good.  This  unuttered  prayer  was 
perhaps  the  most  acceptable  service  ot  the  even- 
ing, to.  Him  who  judges  not  as  men  judge,  but 
looks  upon  the  heart 

\yhile  Mr-  Strong  was  expounding  tl)e  chapter 
for  the  night,  Mldred's  attention  was  arrested 
from  the  preacher,  by  the  deadly  paleness  which 
she  observed  stealing  over  the  face  of  Charlotte, 
and,  following  the  fixed  gaze  of  her  eye,  she  be- 
held standing  behind  Colonel  Stainer's  chair,  a 
young  man  of  noble  appearance,  whose  fine  face 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  proclaimed  him  a  person 
of  superior  rank  and  intelligence  to  those  around 
him.  The  next  moment  Charlotte  was  fainting 
in  her  chair.  Mildred  rose  hastily  to  support 
her  falling  friend.  A  slight  bustle  ensued.  The 
application  of  strong  salts  restored  the  wandering 
senses  of  the  poor  girl ;  and  leaning  her  head  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  young  frieud,  she  silently  wept* 

"  Are  you  ill,  dear  Charlotte?"  whispered  MiN 
dred. 

<»  Sick—heart-sick.** 

"  What  has  affected  you  thus?" 

"  The  sight  of  him.  Good  heavens  !  what 
brought  him  here  tonight?" 

A  glance  from  Mrs.  Stainer  put  a  stop  to  their 
whispered  conversation ;  and  after  a  long  prayer 
from  Jonas  Death,  followed  by  another  from  the 
serious  footman,  the  colonel  concluded  the  servi- 
ces of  the  evening  with  a  short  exhortation :  Mr. 
Strong  pronounced  the  blessing  and  the  company 
diitperspd.    The  stranger  alone  retaijied  h!s  place. 
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and  ftfter  the  rest  had  retired,  be  stepped  up  to 
the  colonel,  and  holding  out  his  band,  said — 
'*  Good  night.  Colonel  Staioer."  •    ' 
**  Sir,'*  said  the  colonel,  drawing  biick,  **  trbat 
brought  you  here  tonight  ?" 

**  A  mixed  motive,"  returned  the  other,  DroiM% 
but  frankly.  **  I  come  to  see  if  I  could  pray  with 
jon,  and  to  look  once  more  upon  my  betrothed 
wife — ^your  daughter.*' 

**•  Charlotte,  leave  the  room,"  said  Mrs.  Stainer, 
in  a  calm  voice ;  **  this  scene  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease your  devotions." 

Miss  Stainer  instantly  obeyed.  Mildred  fol- 
-iowedherintotfaeMl.  '     ' 

**  SlAy--do  stay  1  and  let  me  know  all  4hat  pawea 
between  them,"  whiepeied  Charlotte.  **  Oh  1  Le«?is 
'-Hony  dear,  noble  LewisJ  tkia  rash  step  ^ill  only 
aecderate  my  fate." 

So  sajTing,  she  nudied  up -stairs,  and  Mildred 
stepped  back  into  the  ebapel )  bnt  her  curiosity 
was  Tmgraiifiedi  Lewis  Chatwortb  was  gene,  and 
Mrs.  Stainer  informed  her  that  the  carriage  was 
waiting  to  convey  heir  atad  her  mother  home. 

And  thus  ended  the  events  of  this 'dreaded 
-evening,  and  Mildred  Boater^a  first  visit  to  the 
Lodge. 

[ToaaoesmwBD.] 
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THE  PRODIGAL  ftON. 

AUQCSSfED  BT  IS  XNOlUTntO  PSOV  SALTATOB 
ROSA. 
BT  BntMABD  SARTOJL       '" 

He  kneels  unld  the  brutUh  herd. 

But  not  in  dark  deipaSr ; 
For  pMtion't  holiest  depths  are  stirred. 

And  gflef  finds  vent  In  i 


Kot  abject,  though  in  wretchednesi ; 

For  lUth  and  hope  supply, 
Xb  tliis  dNed  hour  of  deep  distrets, . 

Their  feeliags  pure  and  high. 

While  thuf  a  snppltant  he  kneels, 
•**  Cast  down  but  not  destroyed'* 

A  sweeter  bHae  hla  sorrow  feala 
Than  riot  ere  enjoyed. 

••  I  wfll  arise,"  his  fooki  declare, 
"« And  seek  my  ikther^s  flwe  : 

Hit  servants  still  bare  bread  to  spare; 
Be  mioe  a  servant's  place." 

And  soon  each  ^Moitentlal  hope 
For  h$|»  shaU  be  AUIUled  ( 

For  him  his  i^tker's arms  shidl  ope; 
The  fatted  calf  be  killed. 

O  Penitciioe  I  how  strong  tb^  sp*ll| 

O'er  hearts  by  angaish  riven  1 
Tictoriotts  over*death  and  hell, 
Of  mercy's  power  it  loves  to  tell, 
And  whispers,  for  despair's  stem  kaSll 
**SepMSI  SAdbetetivMr 
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«TLLA  AT  ORCHOMENITS. 

"When  frona  Athena's  conquer'd  tower^ 
The  Bonwn  with  his  warlike  powers, 

To  Orchoinenus  came — 
Thoee  dauntless  legions  who  had  glren 
The  Firflras  to  fhe  winds  of  heaven. 

And  wrapped  her  halls  in  flame^ 

Lefl<eai>y  him,' whose  vemfeAU  prids, 
The  lore  of  glory  turned  aside, 

Who,  viewing  Athens,  saidr- 
•*  Not  for  the  living  would  I  spare  ' 

>  Thy  princely' dom^s  and  templee fair; 

1  save  thee,  fbr  the  dead  1-- 

**  The  spirits  of  thy  mighty  ones 
Flead  for  their  base,  degenerate  ions— 

1  win  not  lay  thee  low  r 
This  tribute  to  the  fidlen  brave, 
The  aip€-4Mt  mercy,  SgrUs  gave, 
.   To  supidicating  foe^ . 

EAger  fpr  fkme— athirst  for  blood-^ 
VlctorioQsbothbylsndndfleod, 

BeMLbisnlgfatyhost         '^ 
To  battle,  oolhat  fesrfhl  d^y. 
But  victory  darkly  turned  away« 

JSLi  s«w  that  ^  was  Jlpat. 

B)»  aiarked  Us  legions  tarn  for  flight 
•  And  stung  to  madt^ai  at  the  sight. 

He  vaulted  from  bis  steed— 
The  standard  from  the  trembling  hand 
Of  one  of  that  fear-stricken 'band. 

Seized  in  his  desperate  needl 

His  vrall-known  voice  in  thunder  rc«(^ 
Above  the  shout  of  charging  foes. 

As  dauntlessly  he  cried — 
"My  arm  alone  the  strife  rtt'ali  try. 
Be  mine  a  glorioas  death  to  die. 

Or  live,  nqr  ooaotry's  pride  I 

**  And,  soldiers  I  when  proud  Rome  demands 
The  fate  of  Sylla  at  your  hands, 

teosh  vt^en  the  tale  ye  teB*- 
Hov,  pMic.strBtfk,  thb  field  ye  lef^ 
Yotvr  leadjsr  all  oT  nid  bereft. 

At  Orchomenus  fA  :**• 

The  (agions,  touched  with  generous  shame, 
nowrcwear  by  haughty  ^jlia's  name— 

*  To  ooMiner  or  to  die  I*' 
The  foe  give  back— the  strife  is  o'er. 
And  shouts  t|^  sbak«  the  distai^t  shores 

Froolaidt  their  Victory  I 


Bntov  says  **  JFrieHdthip  U  a  dangarona  wosd 
fi»r  voting  ladie»i--it  is  Lov^  fi^l-flddg^,  wailSng 
lor  a  6ne  day  to  fly."  ' 
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with  me  to  share  tfaom.  Scarcely  vould  I  siaoke 
a  cigar  without  Tom,  or  lie  without  .me(  we 
roamed  through  the  alleys  of  fair  Dubfin;  arm  in 
ann  would  we  ran^  through  its  gay  saloons,  en- 
ter its  operas,  its  theatres,  its  cider-oeUara,  We 
would  note  with  equal  eyes,  its  gay  ^nd  dashing 
beauties,  displayed  in  wintery  or  in  summer 
dresses  on  its  crowded  pavements.  -  Togethetdid 
-we  write  at  the  same  desk,  parts  of  the  same  de- 
claration, plea,  demurrer,  or  rqilicatian.  The 
same  grale  warmed  us,  tlie  same  solitaiy  lamp 
enlightened  us.  In  a  word,  we  lived  and  loved 
together,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade.  But  the  tem- 
pest that  was  about  to  sever  us  already  hung  in 
gloomy  grandeur  about  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
of  Disappointment,  roady  to  descend  and  sweep 
.us  from  our  moorings  into' the  ooean  of  Despair. 
**  Tom  was  an  extravagant  dog,  fond  of  .spuees, 
•and  a  devil  among  the  pretty  girls.  Pardon  me, 
dearest,  the  expression.  It  is,  I  confess,  impro- 
per for  me  to  utter,  or  an  elder's  daughter  to 
hear.  Upon  my  soul,  I  take  it  back!  ■  I  only 
«meant  tO'eonvey  the  idea  that  my  friend  Thomas 
Dnrfee,  both  by  inclination  and  ooostitntional  ba- 
bbit, and  by  daily  practice,  was  designed  and  fit- 
ted to  create  an  impression  upon,  and  to  be  de- 
voted to,  the  >&ir  sex.  He  loved  them  dearly, 
•and  it  cost  him. dear.  Tom's  father  was  a  parsi- 
monious codger — more  so  than  my  stem  site — 
and  Tom's  expenses  were  tremendous.  Little 
bills  would  be  sent  in  so  often,  and  raps  would 
.*^Hll  Keard  at  the  door  «o  frequently,  that  Gounsel- 
(f  lor  O'Leary  was-at  last  disposed  to  wonder  at  the 
•crowd  of  well-dressed  men  (Tom  called  them 
beggars)  that  besieged  his  office.  Besides  the 
•various  little  expenees  Ahat  naturally  attend  up- 
on devotion  to  the  sex,  .tailors'  bills,  cigar  bills, 
'hatters,  mercers,  shoemakers — broken  gigs  and 
i>roken  windows^ erery  4hing. conspired  against 
poor  Tom,  until  at  last  he  was  fairly  run  down. 
Behold  him,  my  dearest  angel,. in  prison — your 
faithful  Augustus,  with  \the  devotion  of  a  Quio- 
tus  Ourtins,  in  broken-hearted  friendship,  offer- 
ang  him  his  little  all,  to  rid  hiin  of  his  debt  But 
-the  rogue  43f  a  ctediter,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
rascally  attorney  whom  Tern  had  thrashed  one 
fine  night,  haid  bought  .up  all  the  little  bills  he 
«Ottld  find,  and  the  sum  amounted  to  more  than 
our  united  purses  could  supi>ly. 

^  Should  friendship  he  sacrifioed  at  the  base 
^Is  of  self-interest?  No,  (dearest  never  1  and 
•it  was  xm  this  account ^that  I  drew  a  draft  in  my 
•own  name,  which  happened  Jte  be  the  same  as  my 
father's,  on  my  father's  -banker.  The  draft  was 
faid,  and  Tom  released*,  but,  aUs  for  the  ingra- 
titude of  mankind  I  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
Tom  was  aeoossory  to  the  reckless  and  unmerit- 
«1  persecution  whiph  rendered  it  necanary  for 


me,  in  the  flower  Df  my  existence;  to  neiAoFe  from 
an  ungrateful  country,  to  the  wiJds  of  Canada. 
Kay,  let  not  the  sympathetic  tear  drop  for  your 
Augustus!  let  the  past  be  engulpbed  in  Lethe's 
darkest  waters!  let  it  be  foi^ten  in  the  extatic 
bliss  of  the  present  ddightful  moment,  when  tP 
the  e^r  of  liove,  the  tale  of  violated  Friendship  is 
breathed,  with  fond  affirction  and  undoubUng 
fdthr  •       , 

But  why  continue  the  conversation  farther? 
Augustus,,  in  most  delightful  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage, poured  out.  his  tale  into  the  bosom  of  the 
lialf-consenting  and  admiring  Margaret.  Alaa! 
•that  Jimmy  Brown,  and  the  stem  deeree  of  on 
unbending  father  xeared  a  barrier  to  the  hopqs 
of  the  devoted  pair.  Fathers  faaVe  fli nty  hearts, — 
icy,  cold,  calcttlaiuig  hearts, — ^which  respond  not 
-to  the  inspiration  of  youthful  affeotion;  and  it  l» 
to  be  regreMed  that  the  sanctions  of  lo^v,  or  of 
parental  authority  should  ever  intedere  in  the 
least  with  young  heartis  moulded  into  delightful 
unison  by  mutual  passion.  To  say  the  traUi, 
too,  Margaret  bod  also  a  favoucite  lover — ^Timo- 
tiiy  Higgins — who  had  been  driven  to  ^eek  his 
fortune  in  the  Far  W«8t,  by  the  stem  resolution 
of  her  fhther  to  sacrifice  her  at  the  shrine  of 
.Mammon.  Not  that  Brown  was  an  ineligible 
match;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  many  neasoas, 
which,  to  the  eye  of  worldly  wisdom,  pointed  out 
the  adrontages  of  an  union.  Broi^bt  up  with 
HaJrgaret,  of  a  kind  and  afieotionote  dispooijion, 
warmly,  attached  to  her  for  years,  possessed  of  a 
handsome  property,  contiguous  to  that  of  the 
crael  father,  of  pnepossessing  appearance,  and 
unblemished  character,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  a  mutual  passion  would  have  grown 
up  between  them.  But  Love  decreed  otherwise, 
and  rather  than  allow  prudonce  or  convenience 
to  interfere,  Margaret  had  fiistened  her  jx>uthful 
.affections  on  Timothy  Higgias.  True,  Timothy 
iHiggtDS  had  nothing  but  his  handsome  ^guxe; 
but  then  he  danced  admirably,  and  was  the  ad- 
Aired  of  the  whole  ne^ghboiirhood-r-that-  is  to 
4ay«  of  tlj^e  youthful  fair  sex,  who  judge  so  much 
.xnow  correctly  on  such  points,  than  their  calcu- 
lating parents.  But  Timothy  had  been  gone  for 
lltree  yioars,  and  the  flame  of  love,  which  had  at 
4rst  bumed  so  brightly  in  Margaret's  bosom,  was 
^ting  low,  when  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Augustus 
O'flinn  brought  fuel  to  the  expiring  flame.  An- 
guatus  had  been  glad  to  veil  his  talents  in  ob- 
scurity, and  hod  condescended  to  stoop  to  the  ig- 
^noble  task  of  teaching  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
Burnside.  Hani  he  had  become  mtimata  with 
bis^  adored  one,  and  had  pressed  his  suit  in  the 
•warm  and  enthusiastic  manner  of  his  coimtry- 
■mttL  His  appeonuKVB  was  in  his  favour.  Toll 
.and  graceful,  ha  wmM  M^*  been  beautiful,,  had 
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it  not  been  for  his  red  hair,  and  a  oast  in  his  left  )  sleigh  her  farorite  trunk,  ootered  with  calf'skin, 
eye,  which  somewhat  impaired  the  efiEbet  of  his  *3  with  the  hair  outside ;  a  beautiful  little  box, 
beautiful  language,  and  his  eloquent  and  forcible  c  seventeen  inches  by  twelve,  beautifully  orna- 
conversation.  But  his  high  intellectual  acquire-  \  mented  with  brass  nails«  and  it  contained  all  the' 
ments  more  than  counterbalanced  any  little  de-  |  parapharnalia  of  the  happy  pah*.  But  they  were^ 
fects  of  person,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  j  rich  in  love,  in  hope,  and  joy.  They  were  all  iw 
loving,  unsophisticated  Margaret,  was  fastnnated  \  all  to  each  other,  and  the  cold  thoughts  of  worldly 
ere  she  was' aware  f  Happy  power  of  Genius,  <  prosperity  never  intruded  into  their  happy  hearts, 
which  gilds  over  the  otherwise  common  and  poor  i  **  My  darting  and  most  bewitching  angel,  the 
personal  appearance,  with  the  radiance  of  divin-  j  fates  smile  upon  us.  The  river  but  separates  us 
est  beauty!  \  from  Upper  Canada,  where  I  have  secured  a  jus- 

But  to  proceed :  Augustus  O'Flinn  was  not  |  tioe,  whoee  omnipotent  fiat  shall  claep  us  together 
the  lover  to  allow  matters  to  rest  in  such  an  nn-  S  in  the  adamantine  bonds  of  undying  affection, 
satisftujtory  position.  He  pressed  his  suit,  he  I  Cheer  up,  my  best  beloved,  and  keep  your  hands 
nrged,  he  remonstrated,  he  begged,  he  prayed;  \  under  the  buffalo.  It's  very  cold;  but  it  cannot 
nay  he  even  hinted  about  the  dire  and  fatal  step —  \  freeze  the  fires  that  glow  in  my  faithful  bosom, 
a  step  which  I  cannot  in  conscience  recommend  \  You  shall  be  mine  j  mine  in  spite  of  a  Brown,  or 
to  my  loving  resders^that  of  leaping  through  a  I  a  Higgins;  mine  for  life  or  death;  mine  for  ever, 
a  hole  in  the  ice  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  \  in-  the  indestructible  sympathies  that  comprise 
majestic  Ottawa.  Margaret  was  at  last  won  over  \  the  most  unbounded  and  heart-yearning  affections 
by  the  ardour  of  his  generous^  disinterested  aiFee-  ^  of  our  ccHumon  nature^  Cheer  up  my  love!'* 
tion.  She  swore  perpetual  fidelity  one  night  they  **  But,  Augustus,  what  will  pa  say?  Tm  afraid 
met  at  the  comer  of  the  bam ;  the  silent  stars  |  he  won't  be  ever  reconciled  to  os,  and  what  shall 
bent  their  clear  eyes  from  heaven  to  gaze  upon  \  we  do  if  he  don't  ?" 

the  delighted  but  shivering  pair.  Augustus  re- |  *^  Charmer  I  away  with  melancholy  I  Heaven 
turned  home  in  extaines ;  but  unfortanat«ly  got  >  suffers  not  its  favorites  to  be  long  in  distress.  I 
one  finger  of  his  left  hand  frozen  firom  having  (  feel  within  me  the  fires  of  genius  that  vnll  awake 
dropped  his  glove,  as  he  knelt  upon  the  transpa^  \  the  lyre  of  song,  and  ravish  the  astonished  world 
rent  snow.  But  what  was  that  to  such  a  lover  ?  (  with  the  melodies  that  spring  from  its  deep,  pure 
Nothing  but  a  trifle,  which  fortunately  did  not  {  founts.  Besides,  dearest,  love  will  trim  his  inez- 
disable  him  from  setting  his  copies  next  day  in  j  tinguishable  lamp  at  our  happy  fireside;  we  shall 
school.  J  be  blest  as  angels,  and  happier  than  the  Peris 

**  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  24th  day  of  \  that  swim  on  the  lucid  lakes  of  Castalia,  Shotild  , 
December,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock^  one  of  those  |  thy  fktlier  cast  thee,  his  only  and  well  beloved 
delightful  reunions  caUed  **  Singing  Schools,"  |  child,  from  his  flinty  bosom,  should  he  prove  in- 
was  to  be  held  about  five  miles  up  the  river  Ot«  I  exorable  as  Cerberus,  and  fien^  as  the  fates  that 
tawa  from  Buroside.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  clttng  round  the  neck  of  Ulysses,  I  can  earn  at 
Augustus  OTlinn  to  be  allowed,  with  the  consent  J  least  eight  dollars  a  month^a  fortune  to  two  de- 
of  her  &ther,  to  conduct  the  beautiful  heiress  of  >  voted  hearts.  But  David  Gray  dare  not  r^t 
Bnraside  to  the  said  singing  sehooh  Nay,  old  the  impulses  of  our  holiest  humanity,  he  shall 
David  Gray  had  fnmished  him  with  his  favorite  |  receive  us  back,  with  his  horse  and  sleigh,  into 
old  horse,  with  his  sleigh  and' buffaloes,  (meaning  |  the  bosom  of  his  affection,  and  the  vales  of  Bum- 
by  buffaloes,  the  hides  of  that  animal  properly  j  side  shall  re-eCho  to  our  roundelay  of  love^hen 
prepared,)  and  high  the  heart  of  Augustus  O'lTlinn  |  the  spring  has  released  this  solid  river  from  its 
beat,  as  he  drove  off  the  chips  in  the  fiirm-yard,  \  icy  chains." 

and  turacil  his  horse's  head  up  the  river.  \   .  .u  ^^jgU^  Augustus,  you  know  best ;  bat  I  guess 

It  had  been  all  arranged  between  him  and  Us  |  we  had  better  have  stayed  to  home.  Bnt  I  rather 
adored  Margaret.  They  were,  on  that'  happy  |  guess  you're  out  of  the  track.  Keep  him  to  (he 
evening,  to  give  the  slip  to  David  Gray,  to  Jim-  \  left;  do,  for  the  road's  neter  very  safb  here." 
my  Brown,  and  to  Timely  Higgins  $  tobnlde*  \  «*Nay,  fear  not,  devest;  thy  Augustus  will 
fiance  to.  fate  and  fortune,  which  had  so  long  \  lead  thee  to  the  haven  of  yonr  fondest  hopes, 
frowned  upon  them^  and  to  have  their  hands  and  i  Get  up,  you  lazy  animal,  you  seem  as  if  you 
hearts  united  by  one  of  her'  Majesty's  Justices  of  \  wanted  to  go  back.  The  rpoor  brate,  dearest, 
the  Peace  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  a  fine  win«  |  knows  not  the  impatience  that  spurs  on  our  lov- 
ter's  evening,  the  moon  was  up;  and  to  the  eyes  {  ing  hearts.  Do  you  feel  cold,^  sweetest?  let  me 
of  the  happy  0'Flinn  the  fiiir  Maif;aret  looked  |  wrap  the  buffalo  about  you.  *  There,  that  will 
stQl  more  beautifhl  than  ever.  With  prudent  \  keep  you  warm  till  the  Bubicon  be  passed." 
fonthcoght'sbe  had  managed te  snniggie  into  the  ^      **  It  is  not  vexy  cold »  but  it  looks  as  if  we  were 
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goifig  to  hare  •  sionii,  and  I  think  w«  had  better 
go  i%ht  to  singing  ediooL" 

It  was  indeed  true.    The  night  bad  anddeidy 
changed.    The  water  wraiths  were  shrieking,  the 
moon  hid  herself  every  now  and  then,  and  then 
came  out  again  with  renewed  splendors  the  wind 
swept  in  gusts  down  the  riTer,  and  the  powdery' 
snow  drifted  under  the  bnfiUo  to  the  feet  of  the 
adorable  Mnigaret.    The  herse^  too,  teemed  lees 
and  less  disposed  to  face  the  tempeiit^    QraduaUy 
he  turned  his  side  to  the  wind,  yielding  tt>  the 
bUst,  and  the  happy  pair  began  to  wish  that  they 
had  chosen  a  fairer  night  for  their  enterprise  of 
leTCb    But  stUl  they  drove  on,  and  the  old  horse, 
admonished  by  the  whip,  drew  them.    At  lasty 
one  of  these  deedlful  pitohes  that  abonnd  in  Ca- 
nadian rivers,  where  the  ioe  blocks  up,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  labour  of  some  difficulty  to  make  a 
road  over  it,  suddenly  upset  the  sleigh,  threw 
the  adorable  Margaret,  and  her  beantiful  hair 
trunk,  into  the  snow.    It  was  a  r'^^ful  and  most 
melancholy  sight;  but  Augustus  OTlinn,  with 
that  presence  of  mind  that  marks  a  tmfy  great 
man,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  crowd, 
righted  the  sleigh  and  picked  up  the  tra&k  and 
his  adored  fair  one^  both  partially  covered  with 
snow.    He  soothed  her  agitated  syirits,  he  pressed 
her  hands  in  his,  he  wranped  her  again  in  the 
warm  bnffiloes,  he  tenderly  tied  her  green  veil 
over  her  beantiAil  features*  he  whipped  the  old 
horse,  and  again  he  was  advancing  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ottawa. 
**  Now,  dearest,  we  are  salSt;  here  we  are." 
Presamptnotia  mortal!   Scarcely  had  he  spoken 
when  the  ice,  over  whieh  he  was  travelling,  sud- 
•denly  gave  away  all  around.    The  ioe  had  shoved, 
.and  iJbe  unfortunate  pair,  with  the  horse  and 
slaigfa,  were  careering  over  the  foaming  watera. 
They  were  above  the  fapida  of  the  Long  Sault, 
whi»e  fbe  ioe  is  always  treacheroua,  and  were 
nqfttdly  borne  towards  the  open  waten  where  the 
ioe  never  takes.    JU  wae  a  perilous  moment-Hk 
jBoment  doabtless  of  gieat  anxiety  to  the  noUe 
•0*Ftinn;  but  never  for  an  inataiHt  did  he  flinch  at 
<the  appalling  prospect    iFor  an  instaut  he  UHt<- 
itered  between  his  tee(h~>*  Hang  Bamside,  I  am 
:^  preoioas  fooU"  bat  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 
Jih  great  soul  rallied  aethedanger  beenmeappa* 
rent;  he  took  the  hair  trunk  from  the  sleigh,  and 
prepared  for  a  jump.    Aa  instant  more  would 
have  flnished  thcai;  bnt  in te  shorter  time  diaa 
we  have  related  the  thriUiag  calaetrophe,  the  ioe 
on  which  they  were  penhed,  struck  against  the 
aotid  iee»  the  lower  edge  tipped  doemwarda  into 
the  water,  and  Angostns  CFUan,  has  adored 
Itargaiet,  and  the  hair  trunk,  were  UureMTn  open 
the  bank. 
In  an  eatacy  he  raised  his  g^atefei  heads  to 


heaven,  and  was  nearly  fainting,  overpowered  by 
his  feelings,,  when  Maigaret  exclaimed : 

^  There's  the  old  horse  sloping  off  for  home, 
and  here  we  are;  and  who  will  carry  the  trunk 
andthebnffUo?" 

**  Here's  a  pretty  fix,"  replied  he,  rubbing  his 
ookL  hands ;  '*  where  'are  we  ?  and  which  way 
shall  we  go  ?  What  a  tremendous  cold  night ; 
we  shall  be  froien  to  death  as  sure  as  fate.  What 
shall  we  dor 

**  Take  you  the  trunk,  and  don't  let  it  open, 
it's  not  looked,  and  I'll  take  the  buffalo,  and 
well  find  a  track.  Come  along :  it's  no  use  to 
be  scared — ^it's  no  use  crying  for  spilled  milk." 

In  such  homely  bnt  powerful  language  did 
the  noble  minded  Margaret  infuse  courage  inta 
the  now  despairing  bosom  of  OTUnn.  He  fol* 
lowed  on  in  silence.  She,  like  a  second  Helen, 
leading  the  ways  and  after  some  search  the  track 
VMM  found,  and  they  discovered  they  were  witbia 
ft  short  difltaooe  of  Bamside,  where  they  arrived 
just  in  tisie  to  prevent  a  general  lium  out  m 
search  of  the  lost  ones. 

"  You're  a  pretty  fellow— you're  a  nice  yomg 
manl"  said  old  Pavid  Gray,  as  Augustus  eame 
into  the  house  with  the  hair  trunk.  "Hare's  a 
pretty  kettle  offish!  the  sleigh  upset,  (had  it  not 
been  for  the  better  lenae  of  my  old  horse  it  would 
h«ve  been  amashed);  and  whaf  s  more,  you  might 
have  got  into  the  I^ng  Sault  and  been  drowned 
like  a  rat  Why,  man,  the  horae  hima^  had 
more  sense  than  the  driver ;  he  would  never  have 
upset  the  sleigh,  had  yov  let  him  alonei  and  as 
for  you,  yon  wandering  creature,"  addrmring  this 
compiiaientaxy  reniari&  to  Margaret:  *'off  with 
you  to  bed,  and  be  natiwfiod  that  you  are  not  lef| 
in  a  snow-drift  or  in  the  river.  To  bed,  and 
Betty  shall  bring  you  something  warm.  And  as 
for  you,  master  teaoher,  yo«  had  better  «tay  till 
morning,  for  foar  you  shoidd  lose  your  way  ii^ 
gaaing  at  the  stan^  going  borne,  like  a  wise  maa 
aa  yon  are." 

This  iraa  the  rteption  that  the  gaOimt  Ao- 
gastus  reosived  firom  the  iiSnty  hearted  fother, 
and  it  was  no  woader  if  the  oseam  of  his  diepoai* 
tion  turned  aour,  and  kud  ve^Wffi  bflspm  W  ran- 
kle in  his  bosom. 

"  Old  manl"  said  Augnatoa,  who^waa  now  beiiig 
thaived  out ;  ''you  laugh  at  the  aeoidept  which 
an  nndmely  ohanee  snperinduoedi  but  know  that 
mineisahaartthat  can  bear  its  fate  without* 
flrormnr,  hot  not  without  rptiJiairtan.  Look  to 
yoHRself,  and  beivaie  how  yon  areuae  the  sleepii^ 
lion  that  slumberl  within  me." 

**  Why,  man,  yon-re  oraigr  Itake  a  ghMS  of  aoona* 
thing  Warm  and  y  eu'fl  eeme  to«  We  ean't  enpeet 
you  oould  drive  a  alrigh  «s  reiKiily  aa  yeu  niako 
uAi  of  these  dioUoQaiy  wofdni  but  I  innat  send 
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one  of  my  bojs  to  give  you  a  lesson  some  fine 
day." 

**  Beware,  I  say,  beware!  rouse  me  not,  for  were 
it  not  for  the  angelic  flower  that  blooms  within 
the  precincts  of  this  spot,  I  would  not  fail  to  give 
you  an  awful  warning  of  the  Tengeance  of  disap- 
pointed love!" 

So  spoke  O'Flinn,  indignation  swelling  his 
manly  bosom,  and  the  tide  of  his  wrath  rising 
to  its  full  height.  More  was  said,  and  more  and 
more  was  he  excited.  His  scheme  of  love  was 
disappointed;  he  had  been  disappointed  in  secur- 
ing the  heiress  of  Buruside;  his  heart  was  in 
flame,  and  his  brain  began  to  get  heated  with 
whisky  punch — ^that  detestable  compound. 

Moodily  he  sat  by  the  fire,  pondering  on  some 
direful  plan  in  consonance  with  his  feelings.  The 
warm  drink  was  being  prepared  by  the  careful 
Betty;  and  Augustus  0*Fllnn,  unobserved,  drop- 
ped a  few  drops  of  a  reddish  liquid  into  the  pan 
in  which  the  said  drink  was  simmering,  and  a  few  • 
more  into  his  own  glass  of  whisky  punch,  which 
had  jnst  been  replenished.  A  grim  smile  of  sa- 
tisfaction passed  over  his  fine  countenance,  and 
his  eyes,  especially  his  left  eye,  shot  forth  gleams 
of  sapematural  fire.  It  was  plain  that  something 
of  an  unusual  nature  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
for  he  started  as  he  saw  Betty  pour  the  drink 
into  a  bowl  and  carry  into  the  square  room  whore 
his  beloved  Margaret  was  warming  herself  by  the 
stove.  He  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  his  hand  clutch- 
ed convulsively  his  glass  of  whisky  punch.  With 
a  determined  air  he  raised  it  to  his  mouth,  sipped 
a  little  of  its  contents,  set  it  down ;  and  then  slowly 
raising  it  to  his  mouth,  drank  it  half  off,  and  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair. 

David  Gray  had  gone  out  to  look  at  his  cattle, 
and  have  them  "fixed"  for  the  night  Betty  still 
remained  in  the  room  with  Margaret;  and  there 
was  a  dead  silence  for  about  the  space  of  twelve 
minutes  and  three  quarters.  David  G  ray  entered, 
followed  by  a  stranger,  wrapped  up  in  a  coat  of 
Canadian  gray. 

•*  Certainly,"  said  David  to  the  stranger;  "you 
are  welcome  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  as  for  your 
horse,  he  shall  bo  taken  care  of.  Sit  down  and 
warm  you,  and  I'll  tell  John  to  have  your  sleigh 
put  in  the  shed.  It's  a  bad  night  out,  and  I  wish 
that  all  travellers  were  as  sure  of  good  quarters  as 
you  are." 

The  stranger  took  his  seat,  barely  thanking  the  ; 
ilinty-heartcd  father  for  his  hospitality,  and  busied 


to  the  door  of  the  square  room,  and  anxiety  began 
to  be  depicted  upon  his  manly  brow,  which  seemed 
to  grow  paler  and  paler,  as  his  fine  locks  were 
scattered  in  profusion  over  the  collar  of  his  brown 
surtout. 

David  Gray  bad  entered  the  room  where  his 
daughter  still  sat,  and  was  engaged  talking  with 
her  on  the  events  of  the  evening,  when  Augustus 
OTlinn,  with  his  empty  gloss  in  his  hand,'  and  his 
eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling,  burst  into  the  apartment 
Placing  himself  in  on  attitude  that  displayed  to 
advantage  his  well-developed  form,  Augustus 
raised  his  right  hand,  (in  which  he  still  hold  his 
glass),  and  addressed  himself  to  the  old  man  in 
a  hurried  and  yet  powerful  voice  ; 

**  Old  man !"  said  he,  **  your  love  for  Mammon 
has  undone  you!  Your  dearest  hope  is  destined 
to  wither  from  before  your  eyes,  and  your  che- 
rished plans  to  be  shattered  into  the  dust  of  anni- 
hilation. In  vain  will  Jimmy  Brown  try  to  con- 
sole  you,  f^%is  faithless  heart  will  be  stung 
through  and  thVough  by  the  scorpions  of  disap- 
pointed love !  Behold  this  glass !  it  late  contained 
whisky  punch,  and  with  it  a  liquid  still  more' 
fatal  and  deadly !  Know,  old  man,  that  I  have 
mixed  a  fatal  poison  in  the  glass !" 

"  What  is  the  fool  speaking  of?" 

"  Nay,  interrupt  me  not !  I  have  done  the  deed, 
and  a  few  minutes  more  will  reveal  the  whole ! 
I  loved  your  daughter.  She  was  to  me  the  pearl 
of  matchless  worth,  the  flower  of  unsurpassed 
beauty,  the  mine  from  which  I  dug  my  happiness! 
She  was  the  star  of  my  affections,  and  my  vow 
to  heaven  was  registered  on  high,  that  she  should 
never  be  given  up  whilst  I  live,  to  Jimmy  Brown  * 
or  Timothy  Iliggins.  This  night  was  to  have 
completed  my  happiness,  and  filled  to  overflowing 
the  cup  of  my  earthly  wishes.  We  were  to  es- 
cape to  Upper  Canada  to  be  united,  when  the 
vagaries  ^)f  a  miserable  hack  almost  cngulphed 
us  both  (with  the  hair  trunk  of  my  adored  one) 
in  the  rolling  Ottawa !  Nay,  interrupt  me  not, 
the  sands  of  my  life  arc  ebbing  fast  Margaret, 
hear  me !  you  are  my  only  love,  and  we  will  never 
be  separated.  Our  united  spirits  will  soar  aloft 
together,  to  a  higher  sphere,  where  sleighs  never 
lose  tJicir  equilibrium !  I  feel  faintish,  for  my 
I  hour  is  come.  Embrace  me,  my  beloved,  let  us 
die  together." 

"Die!  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Dearest  and  fairest !    Idol  of  my  heart,  and 
gem  of  my  affections,  we  are  poisoned !  The  fatal 


existence  and  of  mine.    I  put  it  with  my  own 
faithful  hands  into  the  warm  drink  which  Betty 


himself  in  pulling  off  his  cloth  boots.    Augustus  ?  liquid  poisons  oven  now  the  life-springs  of  your 
O'Flinn  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  heed  the  stranger  or  his  cloth  boots. 

A  direful  secret  weighed  upon  his  soul ;  he  seemed  j  brought  you,  and  which  you  have  drained  to  the 
oppressed  by  something  more  sickening  than  }  bottom.  I  put  it  into  my  whisky  punch.  I  feel 
whisky  punch  ;  his  e}-cs  wandered  from  his  glass  i  it  in  my  every  vein  I— It  bums  my  very  liv   ' 
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and  will  soon  end  my  existence  in  this  weary 
world !" 

"  Poisoned  I    He  is  mad !    Poisoned  I !" 

"Who  talks  of  poison?"  said  the  stranger, 
rushing  into  the  room.  "  What  has  happened 
thus  to  disturb  you?  Speak,  and  let  me  know 
wliat  means  all  this." 

"  That  fool  of  a  teacher  is  talking  of  hanng 
poisoned  my  daughter  and  himself;  but  he  must 
be  drunk!" 

Augustus  OTlinn  roused  himself. 

"  Drunk !  sayest  thou  ?  I  scorn  the  imputation  I 
I  am  going  fast — your  daughter  is  poisoned — I  am 
poisoned.  I  took  it  in  the  whisky  punch — fatal 
draught;  and  my  adored  one  in  her  warm  drink,  of 
the  composition  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  shall  be  gone  where  no  flinty-hearted 
father  will  oppose  our  mutual  flame.  Speak  to  me, 
dearest  Margaret!" 

"  Speak  to  you  ?  Why  we  could  have  ran  away 
tomoiTow,  if  you  hadn't  acted  so.  Oh,  dear !  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  going  up " 

It  was  too  true.  The  high-minded  Augustus 
had  indeed  given  a  well-merited  lesson  to  the 
flinty-hearted  father.  Already  the  subtle  poison 
had  commenced  to  do  its  fatal  work.  Augustus 
became  dreadfully  pale ;  the  dose  he  had  taken 
was  more  powerful,  and  in  all  probability  its  fatal 
effects  were  accelerated  by  the  whisky  punch. 

The  stranger  gazed  for  an  instant  at  the  lovely 
Margaret,  and  then  hastily  opened  his  carpet  bag, 
taking  therefrom  a  small  phial,  marked  with  some 
cabalastic  symbols. 

"  Quick !"  sr.id he;  "  some  water,  not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost!  Wann  water  is  best;  not  too  hot — 
quick !  delay  is  death ;  a  spoon,  a  spoon !  or  she 
will  never  stir.  There,  take  this — over  with  it — 
don't  bo  afraid ;  it  won't  hurt  you — come,  down 
with  ii — down  with  it,  or  you  perish  !'\ 

Margaret  took  the  potion,  and  was  carried  by 
Betty  and  her  distracted  father  to  her  bed,  where 
she  fell  into  a  stupor.  Augustus,  meanwhile, 
gazed  with  vacant  eyes  upon  what  was  passing. 
He  felt  himself  overpowered  by  the  fatal  draught. 
He  was  carried  in^  the  kitchen  and  stretched 
upon  the  "  bunk,"  over  which  a  buffalo  had  been 
spread.  Here  he  lay  for  some  time ;  nor  would 
he  by  any  means  permit  the  stranger  to  approach 
him  ;  nor  would  he  taste  a  drop  of  his  antidote. 

The  wiud  raged  fiercely  without,  the  snow  was 
swept  by  the  blast  in  dreary  desolation  over  the 
flelds;  and  all  without  was  in  sad  unison  with  all 
within  the  farm-house  of  Buniside.  On  Margaret 
the  potion  seemed  to  be  operating  favourably.  She 
lay  still  and  tranquil,  the  stranger  watching  her 
every  brer.th  with  a::  anxiety  too  evident  to  be  con- 
cealed. But  Augustus  grew  every  moment  worse. 
At  la«t  his  sanKog  seemed  to  wander.    He  raised 


himself  on  the  bunk,  and  called  for  whisky 
punch.   Water  was  offered  him,  bat  he  exclaimed : 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!  None  of  your  flam! 
Come,  Tom,  let's  have  it.  Here's  your  health, 
and  hang  Counsellor  O'Leary!  Snakes  and  fu- 
ries! where  is  she  gone?  There,  there!  she's 
drowned !  Save  her  1  save  her !  The  hair  trunk ! 
See,  she  sinks !  she  sinks !  save  her !  Ah !  you 
hard-hearted  monster !    Away !  away  !** 

And  the  poor  unfortunate  young  man  gave 
Betty,  who  was  passing  by,  a  slap  on  the  face. 
At  last  his  intellects  seemed  to  return.  He  be- 
came more  composed,  although  evidently  weaker. 
Faintly  he  called  out — 

"  I'm  going!  I'm  going!  victim  that  I  am  of  too 
ardent  feelings !  I  charge  you  to  write  to  Dublin 
to  my  friends.  Tell  them  I  die  innocent  and 
happy  I  Write !  write !  addressed  to  'Chancery 
Grove!'" 

"  Who  talks  of  Chancery  Grove?**  said  tlie 
younger  of  two  strangers,  wrapped  up  in  buflalo 
coats,  who  had  entered  unperceived  during  the 
progress  of  this  melancholy  scene.  Turning  to 
his  companion,  he  added,  half  to  him,  and  half 
to  the  company  : 

"Here's  a  pretty  go!  What's  to  pay  here, 
every  one  looking  like  a  stuck  pig?  This  infer- 
nal night  has  set  them  all  crazy.  What  a  rum- 
looking  cove  that  is,  to  be  sure!  Here,  Betty, 
Mary,  SaDy,  John,  Timothy,  help  me  off  with 
this  coat;  for,  Fll  be  hanged  if  the  powers  of 
mud  shall  get  me  out  of  this,  this  blessed  night! 
Don't  take  away  the  bottle — ^give  us  some  hot 
stuff— for,  may  I  never  be  Master  of  the  ]^ollsI 
if  I  was  ever  so  near  being  frozen,  since  I  came 
to  this  cursed  country.  Blow  me,  if  I  ever  leave 
Dublin — ^if  I  get  back  again!'* 

And  the  young  man  threw  himself  upon  a  seat 
and  began  to  stir  the  fire.  The  elder  stranger, 
however,  still  stood  enveloped  in  his  warm  appa- 
rel, and  gazing  upon  the  unfortunate  Augustus, 
who  was  by  this  time  senseless.  The  g^se  at 
last  grew  more  intense;  he  approached,  and  turn- 
ed round  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  so 
as  that  he  might  see  the  left  eye,  and  at  last  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  body  on  the  bunk,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  Thank  Heaven,  he  squints!  'Tishe!  'tis  he! 
'tis  my  son,  my  darling,  my  only  child,  my  long 
lost  Augustus.  Answer  me,  my  beloved  son! 
that  thy  loving  father  may  add  the  replication, 
Alas!  alas!  the  verdict  seems  to  be  final;  we  are 
foreclosed,  and  there  is  no  appeal!  He  hears  me 
not!  and  de  non  apparentibus,  et  turn  exUtetitihus 
eadem  est  ratio.    Oh !  oh  I  !** 

The  unfortunate  man  sank  down  quite  over- 
powered by  his  feelings.  The  younger  inaa 
seemed  quite  magister  tut. 
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"  Here's  a  pretty  row !  The  old  fellow's  gone 
into  fits.  Take  off  bis  skin,  and  rub  the  soles  of 
his  feet — give  him  a  little  whisky,  and  he  will 
come  ta  By  the  powers!  here  is  Augustus — 
drunk  as  a  piper !  What  could  have  brought  him 
here?  What  liquor  was  it,  old  fellow?  and  why 
did  you  let  him  take  so  much?  I  nerer  saw  him 
so  tax  gone  before." 

It  was  no  wonder  if  Thomas  Dnrfee  was  de- 
ceived. But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  Old 
Augustus  O'FIinn  soon  recovered,  and  heard  the 
frightful  tale,  at  which  the  pious  attorney  shud- 
dered as  he  listened. 

The  stranger  forced  a  large  quantity  of  his  an- 
tidote into  the  mouth  of  the  senseless  OTlinn, 
which  at  last  seemed  somewhat  to  relieve  him. 
The  tale  was  soon  told  how  the  venerable  Au- 
gustus 0*JB3inn  left  Chancery  Grove  with  all  its 
batUemented  glories,  to  seek  his  erring  son. 
He  had  been  travelling  on  snow-shoes  with  Tho- 
mas Ducfe^,  when  he  lost  his  way,  and  arrived 
in  the  yejipr  i^k  of  time.  But  how  to  break  the 
news  to  the  sick  man.  He  was  evidently  becom- 
ing cooavalescent,  by  the  powerful  doses  of  the 
antidote.  At  last,  when  he  awoke,  the  ingenuity 
of  Thomas  Durfee  hit  upon  a  plan.  All  the 
strangers  retired  from  the  room,  and  something 
was  placed  upon  a  chair  near  the  patient's  bed. 
He  awoke,  and  called  for  drink,  and  while  he 
drank,  his  eyes  seemed  fastened  upon  the  darkish 
object  that  lay  on  the  chair.  He  dropt  the  mug,  ; 
and  broke  it,  (thereby  costing  David  Gray  the  | 
sum  of  3^  Halifax  currency,)  his  eye  dilated  , 
with  unusual  lustre.  Ho  raised  himself  on  the 
bunk,  and  exclaimed: 

"Can  it  be  possible?  Gracious  powers!  do  I 
see  aright?  Am  I  in  my  senses?  Where  am  I? 
Do  I  dream?  Is  there  no  illusion?  No  phan- 
tasmagoria? Is  my  brain  on  fire  ?  Do  I  deceive 
myself  ?  No.  It  cannot  be.  I  am  right!  It  is! 
t*  if  my  father's  own  grey  wig!" 

**My  son!  my  son!"  exclaimed  the  owner  of 
the  wig.  **Here  I  am!  But  why  did  you  ab- 
scond, when  your  mother  did  not  know  you  were 
gone?" 

**  Here  you  are,  my  old  chum  1"  cried  Tom — 
"lai^  as  life,  and  handsomer  than  ever!  You 
must  come  back  with  your  father  and  me,  to 
Dublin.  Counsellor  O'Leary  has  forgotten  all — 
and  yon  were  a  fool  to  leave  as  you  did,  when  I 
had  made  arrangements  to  stop  dl  trouble." 

We  leave  it  to  the  inutgination  of  our  readers 
to  picture  the  scene,  ^o-pen  of  ours  can  pour- 
tray  the  thousandth  part  of  the  happiness  of  that 
eventfnl  evening.  Nor  will  we  try.  Margaret 
had  almoet  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  draught,  and  came  but  leaning  on  Betty's 
arm,  to  see  what  was  going  on.    Jimmy  Brown 


had  joined  the  circle,  and  the  whole  group  ga- 
thered round  the  blazing  fire  in  the  square  room 
where  they  had  assembled.  AU  poured  forth 
their  gratitude  to  the  stranger  whose  healing 
draught  had  prevented  such  unutterable  \\ce. 
The  stranger  modestly  replied: 

"|Nay,  my^children,  thank  not  mo.  I  am'  but 
a  feeble  mortal,  and  have  learned  the  remedies 
against  poison  by  a  residence  with  the  Indians, 
among  whom  I  have  laboured  as  a  missionary. 
It  is  long  since  I  was  here  before.  I  left  this 
part  of  the  country  in  disgust,  and  was  fortu- 
nately induced  by  my  better  angel  to  become  a 
priest.    My  name  is  now  Father  Ambrose,  but  it 

was  Timothy  Iliggins! " 

"Timothy  Higgins!"  exclaimed  all. 
"  Yes,  my  children — ^that  was  my  name  in  the 
flesh,  which  I  have  renounced.  I  am  married  to 
the  church  forever;  but  as  I  was  going  down  to 
Montreal,  I  was  induced  to  call  to  see  if  roj'  old 
friends  would  recognise  me." 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Thomas  Durfee. 
"Here's  your  heajth!  Take7a  little  something 
to  drink;  it  will  do  you  good,  and  your  wife 
can't  give  you  a  curtain  lecture,  even  if  you  do 
take  a  drop  too  much.  Cheer  up,  Augustus! 
your  father  and  I  came  out  to  fetch  you.  Old 
O'Grady's  dead,  and  the  heiress  is  dying  for  love 
of  you.  Two  thousand  a-year!  Think  of  that — " 
"  Never  will  I  wed  her!"  said  Augustus. 
"  Come,  stuff  and  nonsense  I  none  of  your  hum- 
bug !  We'll  go  tomorrow,  and  leave  Boston  in  the 
fi.Mt  steamer." 

"Yes;  and  the  sooner  the  better!"  added  Mar- 
garet; "  for,  since  Iliggins  has  married  Miss 
Church,  and  Augustus  has  poisoned  me,  Tm  de- 
termined to  take  Jimmy  Brown!" 

"Hurrah!"  cried  David  Gray,  "that's  sensi- 
ble like;   to  bed  with  you  at  once." 

"Aye,  that's  right!"  said  Tom;  "to  bed  with  all 
the  sick  folk.  And  you,  my  worthy  friend  and 
attorney,  retire  to  thy  rest.  Father  Ambrose  and 
Jimmy  Brown  vill  keep  it  up  till  morning,  with 
this  fine  old  chap.  Betty,  fetch  the  hot  water — 
put  the  kettle  on  the  fire — kiss  me,  and  go  to  bed. 
Hang  me  if  we  don't  do  things  in  prime  order  1" 
Montreal,  March,  1844. 
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The  mind  cannot  well  attend  to  two  or  more 
sensations  at  the  same  time.  "  ITold  your  peace," 
said  a  Frenchman,  "you  talk  so  fast  that  I  can- 
not tasto  my  meat."  The  Frenchman  was  right ; 
for  attention  to  sound  is  not  less  necessary  tx> 
full  perception  than  a  healthful  state  of  the  or> 
gans  of  sense. 
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POOB  POBTS-CRABBB. 


Ir  caHing  Crabbe  ••  the  Poet  of  Poverty,'*  I  mean, 
of  coarse,  to  use  the  designation,  not  as  exclunve, 
but  as  distinctive.  The  concerns  of  the  poor  have 
constant  reference  made  to  them  in  all  modem 
English  poetry.  Thompson  in  his  "Seasons," 
desJs  with  the  annals  of  humble  life,  as  he  does 
with  everything,  with  a  luxuriance  of  phrase,  and 
a  luxuriance  of  heart.  And  Goldsmith  sings  of 
the  same  in  his  gentle  pathos,  which  touches  emo- 
tion without  stirring  the  passions — ^in  his  happy 
style,  that  wins  attention  without  solicitation, 
that  never  taxes  and  that  never  tires.  But  Cow- 
per,  yet  more  than  Goldsmith  or  Thompson,  had 
strong  sympathies  with  the  trials  of  the  English 
poor.  His  benignant  genius  and  simple  habits 
fitted  him  to  take  peculiar  interest  in  matters  of 
lowly  life.  The  objects  amidst  which  he  lived, 
and  of  which  he  loved  to  write,  were  unpretend- 
ing and  retired.  The  shaded  walk — the  neat- 
trimmed  garden — the  sunny  comer — ^the  nest  of 
flowers — the  grassy  valley  and  the  woodland  hill 
— the  social  parlor — ^the  checrftd  winter  fire — 
from  these  and  such  things  as  these,  his  loving 
heart  extracted  a  poetry  which  cannot  fail  of 
readers  while  goodness  has  any  place  in  letters — 
while  the  grace  of  purity  can  give  any  comeliness 
to  human  speech.  The  poor  man*s  labors  and 
the  poor  man's  cares,  were  with  him  in  his  fami- 
liar thoughts.  He  painted  with  trae  hand  and 
inspired  eye  the  poor  man's  home ;  the  virtues 
and  the  pleasures  of  his  fireside ;  the  beauty  of 
humble  rectitude ;  tho  griefs  and  joys  that  lie 
along  the  path  of  laborious  life.  Of  aU  writers, 
he  is  most  sinless  in  wit  and  humor.  What  others 
turn  to  ribaldry  or  gall,  he  turns  to  joy  or  glad- 
ness. In  expression,  polished  and  effective;  in 
fancy,  playful,  chaste,  rich— he  stirs  up  mirth 
flrom  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart,  until  the  shak- 
ing sides  are  tired—snd  the  laughing  eyes  are  dim : 
yet  in  no  word  or  hint  does  he  leave  a  trace  upon 
the  soul  which  could  shame  the  holiest  memory 
in  its  holiest  h our.  Pungent,  but  not  envenomed ; 
tineompromising,  but  not  uncharitable ;  grave  in 
truth;  gentle  in  ridicule;  he  makes  nothing  odious 
but  guilt;  and  he  makes  nothing  laughabUbnt 
folly. 


The  first  poems  by  which  Crabbe  became  known 
were  "  The  Village  "  and  "  The  Library."  They 
are  both  compositions  which  evince  force  and  sa- 
gacity of  mind.  And  besides  this,  extraneots 
circumstances  give  them  interest.  *•  The  Village** 
secured  him  the  patronage  of  Burke,  Mid  **  The 
Library"  was  written  under  his  roof.  It  was, 
perhaps,  weU  for  the  author  that  **  The  Village" 
was  the  poem  which  he  presented;  for  **  The  Li- 
brary" could  scarcely  have  gained  the  same  atten- 
tion, or  procured  for  him  so  ready  an  esteem. 
Touches  of  sweetness  and  pathos  abound  in  "The 
Village,"  which  at  once  made  themselves  felt  by 
one  who  had  such  genuine  sensibility  as  Edmund 
Burke. 

"The  Library"  has  some  pungent  satire  in  it, 
and  the  idea  was  not  a  bad  one ;  but  Crabbe's  know- 
ledge of  books  was  not  equal  to  his  ideas.  His 
observations  on  books  are,  therefore,  trite  and, 
common-place.  Quaint  remarks  are  made  on 
their  subjects  and  sizes ;  and  the  differences  be- 
tween the  appreciation  of  the  authors  and  that  of 
the  world,  is  often  suggested  with  keen  ridicule. 
But  this  matter  is  as  obrious  as  it  is  old.  We  aU 
know  weU  enough,  that  what  costs  many  an  au- 
thor wakeful  hours,  will  perhaps  cause  a  few  to 
dose,  who  make  the  experiment  of  reading,  and 
then  slumber  itself,  for  ever.  Systems  of  philo- 
sophy, which  were  to  resolve  all  difficulties,  lie 
untouched  in  their  venerable  dust ;  and  systems 
of  divinity,  which  wore  to  end  all  controversies, 
are  left  unprofaned  in  their  sacred  repose.  The 
shelves  on  which  they  rest  are  as  so  many  sepul- 
chres, and  few  are  guilty  of  rifling  the  dead. 
There  is  a  sly  and  droll  humor  in  the  manner  in 
which  Crabbe  treats  these  worthies : 


**  But  here  the  domunt  fur  j  rests  unsought. 
And  seal  sleeps  soundly  by  the  foes  she  fought ; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends. 
And  rlTal  sealots  rest  like  bosom  fkiends : 
An  AtbanasiuB  here,  in  deep  repose. 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  foes 
Sodnians  here  wi^  Calvinists  abide, 
And  thin  partitions,  angry  chiefs  diride ; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet. 
And  Bellarmine  hss  rest  at  Luther's  feet. 
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Grest  authors  for  th«  church's  glory  fired. 
Are  ft>r;.the  church's  peace  to  rest  retired ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  mandlin  race. 
Lie  '  Crumbs  of  comfort  for  the  babes  of  grace.* " 

If  you  will  not  be  offended  at  a  conceit,  I  will 
telltyou'a  fancy  which  this  poem  of  "The  Li- 
brary **  has^suggested.  I  have  at  times  imagined 
that  the  character  which  marks  the  literature  of 
an  age  might  be  determined  by  the  sizes  in  which 
its  books  are  printed.  Who  can  think  of  Scotus 
or  Aquinas  writing  in  duodecimo?  And  they 
yet  are  left  in  all  the  dignity  of  folio.  Daring  as 
our  modem  system  of  cheap  publication  is,  it  has 
not  yet  laid  its  sacreligious  hand  on  these  hoary 
worthies.  Calm,  majestic,  tall,  stately,  and  bound 
in  calf,  they  remain  in  quiet  sUence  in  college  li- 
braries, like  so  many  bearded  senators.  To  reduce 
such  writers  to  small  copies,  to  send  them  abroad 
in  pamphlet  editions,  would  almost,  methinks, 
cause  them  to  start  in  madness  from  their  graves, 
or  afflict  them  as  bitterly,  as  it  would  the  spirit 
of  one  of  the  old  Pharaohs  to  see  Stephens  cook 
a  mutton  chop  with  his  mummy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Indeed,  between  such  writers  and  small 
copies  there  is  to  me  a.special  incong^ty  which 
I  cannot  oyercome.  It  shocks  aQ  my  ideas  of  the 
fair  and  fit;  it  confuses  all  my  associations  of  har- 
mony and  order.  Weighty  scholastic  writers 
belong  as  b}*  a  law  of  nature  to  folios;  and  folios 
to  them:  I  can  no  more  think  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  duodecimos,  than  I  can  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest  playing  a  Scotch  reel  upon  the  fiddle, 
and  a  dowager  countess  in  full  court  dress,  danc- 
ing to  his  music.  The  thing  is  ineoneeivable. 
The  ages  of  folios  were  grave  ages.  But  ours  b 
an  era  of  trifling:  no  wonder — ^when  we  consider 
what  small  volumes  we  read.  Who  would  have 
dared  to  jest  in  folio  ?  It  is  true  Rabelais  did ; 
but  the  jesting  of  Babelais  was  solid  jesting;  it 
was  an  opaque  humor — ^not  like  our  soap-bubble 
witticisms,  which  are  no  sooner  puffed  into  their 
glittering  existence,  than  they  perish  in  the  breath 
that  wafts  them.  I  almost  instantly  know  a  rea- 
der of  massive  editions:  there  is  a  firmness  in  his 
step,  and  a  dignified  confidence  on  his  brow ;  there 
is  a  scholar-like  authority  about  him»  which  as 
Sancho  Panza  said  of  sleep,  comes  round  him  like 
A  cloak  and  covers  him  all  over. 

«  The  Village,"  this  first  of  Crabbe's  poems, 
exhibits  all  his  characteristics,  and  gives  promise 
of  all  his  power.  Crabbe's  "  Village"  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  romantic  descriptions  as  can  be  well 
conceived:  so  different  indeed  from  Goldsmith's, 
that  some  critics  have  thought  it  a  kind  of  answer 
to  that  sweet  poem.  Yet  Goldsmith  wrote  in  as 
great  poverty,  as  Crabbe ;  but  he  wrote  in  the 
light  of  a  heart  which  no  suffering  could  obscure. 
Crabbe  had  a  spirit  mor«  sombre;  he  pictured  life 


with  the  truth  in  which  he  saw  it,  and  he  saw  ii 
where  truth  was  misery.  The  characteristics  of 
Crabbe's  Village  are  dark  and  dismal— and  they 
are  painted  with  a  remorseless  fidelity.  Take 
one  single  object— say  a  field  labourer.  Gold- 
smith shews  you  such  a  character  in  more  of  light 
than  shade;  but  Crabbe  presents  his  condition  to 
us,  such  as  it  too  often  is  in  England,  with  all  its 
grave  and  sad  realities.  Goldsmith  shews  him 
to  us  sporting  on  the  green ;  or  whispering  love 
beneath  the  hawthorn  shade,  and  when  the  worst 
is  to  be  told,  he  sends  him  from  our  sight  to  exile, 
and  invests  his  fate  with  all  the  mysterious  inte- 
rest which  imagination  can  give  to  it.  Crabbe 
opens  his  story  in  the  work-house;  or  in  a  home 
almost  as  dreary.  We  behold  him  on  a  farm 
where  he  toils  away  a  life  which  knowledge  never 
gilds ;  we  find  him  in  an  ignorant  contentment 
which  dreams  a  peace  ideas  never  disturb:  in  a 
slavery  that  has  no  redemption,  until  the  life  that, 
perhaps,  opened  in  a  work-house,  ends  in  one — 
and  the  poor  wretch,  worn  out  in  muscle  and  blank 
in  memory,  a  wreck  of  physical  manhood— withers 
out  his  last  years  in  neglect,  and  approaches  his 
grave  with  almost  as  few  social  affections  around 
him,  as  the  decrepid  Hindoo,  whose  relations 
abandon  him  to  the  mercies  of  the  wilderness. 
Crabbe  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Arcadian 


**  Tes ;  thus  the  muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  the  moses  never  knew  their  pains ; 
They  boast  their  peasant-pipes— but  peasants  now 
Resign  their  pipes,  and  plod  behind  the  plough." 

There  is  a  poem  of  Crabbe's,  called— "The 
Newspaper."  The  titie  is  what  struck  me  most. 
A  poem  on  a  newspaper !  Why  should  there  not 
be  one  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament?  Why  should 
not  some  person  write  cantos  on  an  Ink  BotUe? 
What  an  ample  subject  for  imagination!  You 
go,  for  instance,  into  a  stationer's  shop.  There, 
jars  are  around  you,  quiet  and  spruce,  and  label- 
led with  as  dashing  letters  as  the  best  Japan  ink 
could  desire.  There  they  lie,  snug,  sly  and  si- 
lent— ^yet  all  manner  of  mischief  is  lurking  in 
their  hearts.  There  they  are,  like  the  spirits 
corked  up  in  the  vials  that  lay  in  the  Necroman- 
cer's library,  celebrated  by  Le  Sage,  waiting  on- 
ly to  be  opened  to  fly  over  the  earth  in  every  di- 
rection, and  in  every  kind  of  prank.  Beleased  by 
a  screw,  and  touched  by  a  goose-quill — or  given 
to  a  tube  of  steel — ^they  become  transmigrated 
into  all  shapes  and  forms;  and  constitute  a  world 
of  comedy  and  tragedy,  upon  which,  in  brief 
space,  I  dare  not  venture.  If  any  care  to  use  th« 
hint,  they  are  heartily  weksome  to  it. 

"  The  Parish  Register"  is  a  poem  of  very  ori- 
ginal conception,  and  one  very  suitable  to  the  oir*. 
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cumstances  of  a  clergyman.  Genius  always  se- 
lects, with  a  happy  ingenuity,  topics  which  ordi- 
nary observers  overlook — and  yet  wonder  after- 
wands,  why  they  fcad  overlooked  them.  In  the 
application  which  genius  makes  of  existing  real- 
ities, it  is  not  so  much  the  remoteness  that  strikes 
us  as  the  nearness:  not  so  much  the  complexity 
as  the  simplicity.  It  was  for  Crabbe  to  find  tra- 
gedy in  the  records  of  a  country  church;  it  was 
for  Dickens  to  find  subjects  for  prose  epics  in  St 
Giles*.  Crabbe,  in  this  poem,  has  taken  the  three 
great  eras  of  existence — ^birth,  marriage  and 
death— for  his  topics.  These  are  universal;  have  < 
much  in  common;  and  in  all  conditions  are  of  so-  J 
lemn  import.  In  these  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  < 
rich  and  poor  come  most  nearly  to  a  level;  and  \ 
in  these  the  inequalities  of  society  are  most  ab-  < 
sorbed  in  the  community  of  nature.  In  these 
narrations  tho  figures  pass  before  us  as  in  a  mir- 
ror; we  see  their  faces  and  their  costumes;  they 
are  to  us  a  real  world,  and  we  cannot  drive  them 
from  our  thoughts.  There  is  in  this  poem  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  poverty,  and  much  of  the 
pathos  of  life.  Many  pictures  are  in  it,  beautiful 
as  well  as  sad,  to  give  it  interest — the  smile  of  in- 
fancy 9S  well  as  its  tears;  the  joy  of  maternity 
as  well  as  its  anguish;  the  bliss  of  marriage  as 
well  as  its  afilictions;  the  hope  of  death  as  its 
sadness.  Grabbers  own  observation  is,  however, 
a  true  and  a  just  one: 

«  When  ih«8e  thy  records  I  reflecting  read, 
And  find  what  ills  the  nomorous  births  succeed. 
What  powerful  grieft  these  nuptial  ties  attend. 
With  what  regret  these  painAil  journeys  end » 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look. 
Mine,  I  conceive,  a  melancholy  book.** 

What  two  awful  lines  are  these,  telling  the  end 
of  a  rich  and  voluptuous  public  house  keeper; 

«*'Twa9  not  less  sudden— in  the  night  he  died— 
He  drank,  he  swore,  he  jested,  and  he  lied." 

After  the  death  of  a  worldly  and  busUing  widow 
comes  that  of  a 

"lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice, 

Who  showed  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice ; 
In  the  dear  ftshion  of  her  youth  she  dressed, 
A  pea^green  Joseph  was  her  ftvourite  vest. 
Erect  she  stood,  and  walked  with  stately  mien. 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall  and 
lean," 

The  series  of  rectors  who  sncoessively  oeeupiad 
the  parish,  are  well  demoted.  The  author-rector, 
intended  for  Grabbe  himself,  is  a  &ithful  and 
pleasant  likeness.  Among  other  traits,  we  have 
this  of  him,  which  tends  very  strongly  tojBh«w 
that  the  poet  was  indeed  at  onee.tha  painter  and 
tli«  original: 


^^  Careless  he  was  of  surplice,  hood  and  band. 
And  kindly  took  them,  as  they  cjune  to  hand ; 
Nor  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat. 
As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that. 

Of  questions  much  ho  wrote,  i>rofound  and  dark. 
How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  stood  the  ark  ; 
From  wliat  far  land  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came» 
Wlio  Salem's  priest,  and  what  his  father's  name. 
He  made  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  its  mysteries  yield. 
And  revelations  to  the  world  revealed." 

But  among  all  the  sketches  inflhis  or  any  of 
Crabbers  poems,  the  most  finished,  ^e  most 
touchingly,  and  the  most  exquisitely  drawn,  is 
that  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  the  beautiful,  generous, 
afiPectionate,  and  confiding  girl — who  giyes  her 
youth  and  love  to  a  t3rrant,  and  who  endures  every 
affliction  which  a  drunkard  and  a  sot  can  cause 
her.    After  all,  her  portrait  comes  to  this: 

"  See,  now,  the  red  rent  cloak,  with  bonpet  black. 

And  torn  green  gown,  loose  hanging  at  her  back ; 

One  who  an  in&nt  in  her  arms  sustains, 

And  seems  in  patience  struggling  with  her  ])ains. 

Pinched  are  her  cheeks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 

Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  fled ; 

Pale  her  parched  lij^s,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 

And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow. 

Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pahx 

Frets  her  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  agridn. 

Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 

And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes; 

For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 

But  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 

With  ^'ater  burdened  then  she  picks  her  way, 

Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clingy  clay, 

'Till  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 

And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesive  ground ; 

Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 

While  hope,  the  mind— as  strength  the  firame  forsakes ; 

For  when  so  tall  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 

Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows  : 

And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains. 

Safe  iromher  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains. 

Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 

And  placing  first  her  in£mt  on  the  floor, 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits^ 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits— 

In  vain  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief; 

That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief— 

That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed. 

Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed.** 

I  shall  return  again  to  these  profound  and  me- 
lancholy studies  of  our  human  heart  and  our  hu- 
man life:  I  shall  veiitare  to  follow,  for  a  few  pas- 
sages more,  the  sca^ong  knife  of  our  Btem  nonjt 
anfttomist. 


Ths  sHbacription  raised  to  compensate  KissHar- 
riet  Martineaa  for  her  disinterested  refusal  ^ 
aoc^t  a  government  penaion,  has  Jbfcn  clo96d. 
It  amounts  to  the  handsome  sum  of  ih\rpfim 
hnndred  and  eighty  pooods. 
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"Fastub,  faster!  your  horses  creep  like  snails! 
drive  for  your  life!"  cried  the  impatient  Moriey 
as  the  noble  animals  he  so  slandered  dashed 
along*the  pebbly  turnpike-road,  while  the  sparks 
flew  from  their  iron-shod  hoofe  Hke  a  flight  of 
fire-flies. 

The  postilion,  with  voice  and  whip,  put  them 
to  the  top  of  their  speed;  and  the  chaise,  in  its 
rapid  course,  left  behind  it  a  trail  of  Hght,  as 
though  its  wheels  had  been  ignited. 

A  high  and  steep  hill  in  front,  at  length  enfor- 
ced a  moderate  gait,  when  Moriey,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  recollection,  turned  his  head  anxious- 
ly towards  his  companion,  a  lovely  young  wo- 
man, who,  pale^  silent  and  motionless,  reclined 
on  his  shoulder. 

"EUen,  my  love,"  said  Moriey,  tenderly,  "I 
fe^  this  will  prove  too  much  for  your  delicate 
frame." 
^there  was  no  reply. 

Moriey  leaned  his  face  nearer  to  hers,  and,  by 
^he  moonbeams,  saw  that  her  features  were  fixed, 
her  open  eyes  gassing  on  vacancy,  while  the  tears 
which  had  recently  streamed  from  them  seemed 
congealed  upon  her  bloodless  cheeks. 

"God  of  heaven!"  exclaimed  Moriey,  "what 
means  Ais  ?  Ellen,  beloved,  adored!  do  you  not 
hear  me  ?  will  you  not  speak  to  me— to  Moriey, 
your  Moriey  ?"  and  he  gently  pressed  her  in  his 
arms. 

The  name  he  uttered,  like  a  charm,  dissolved 
the  spell  that  bound  her.  A  long-drawn  sigh,  as 
if  struggling  from  a  broken  heart,  escaped  her 
cold,  quivering  lips ;  a  fresh  fountain  of  tears 
burst  forth ;  and  .with  an  by  sterlb  sob  she  fell  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  lover. 

The  alarmed,  but  enraptured  Moriey,  folded  her 
in  his  arms,  and  bent  to  kiss  away  her  tears — 
when  with  a  sudden  start  she  disengaged  herself 
from  his  embrace,  and,  drawing  bade,  looked 
wildly  and  earnestly  in  his  fiuje. 

*•  Moriey,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  thrilling  tone, 
••  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Dearest,  best  Ellen,"  he  replied,  "  do  you— 
can  you  doubt  it?" 

•*  Do  yon  love  me,  Moriey?"  she  repeated,  with 
increased  earnestness. 

"Truly— devotedly— madly!"  cried  Morl^, 
on  his  knees.  "By  the  heaven  that  is  shining 
over  us!" 

"No  more  oaths — enough  of  protestatiotfia.  Are 
y<m  iHliing  by  one  action — at  this  moment  to 
prore  tihat  I  am  truly  dewr  to  you,  Moriey?" 

"lam!  ihobgli  it  cwxy  wilh  it  my  dMlrae- 
tionl" 


"  I  ask  not  your  destruction — I  implore  you  to 
prevent  mine.     Return!" 

Morjey  gazed  at  her,  as  if  doubting  his  sense  of 
hearing.  • 

"Return!" 
"  Return  instantiy!" 

"Ellen,  are  you  serious-Hire  you" — ^he  might 
have  added,  "  in  your  senses?"  but  she  interrupted 
him. 

"  I  am  serious — ^I  am  not  mad,  Moriey;  no,  nor 
inconstant,  nor  fickle,"  she  added,  reading  the  ex- 
pression that  was  arising  on  Morley's  counte- 
nance. "  That  I  love,  and  in  that  love  am  incap- 
able of  change;  do  not,  Moriey,  insult  me  by 
doubting,  even  by  a  look.  But,  oh !  if  you  love 
me  as  you  ought,  as  you  have  sworn  yolt  do,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  I  implore  you  to  take  me  back  to 

my  father " 

"  To  your  father !"  exclaimed  Moriey,  almost 
unconscious  of  what  he  said. 

"  Ay,  to  my  fi&ther,  my  gi^ayheaded,  my  doting, 
my  confiding  father :  take  me  to  him  before  his 
heart  is  broken  by  the  child  he  love^  I  have 
been  with  him,"  she  cried,  in  wild  agony,  "  even 
now,  as  I  lay  in  your  arms,  speQ-bound  in  my 
trance,  while  the  carriage  rolled  on  to  my  perdi- 
tion. I  could  not  move — I  could  not  speak ;  but 
I  knew  where  I  was,  and  whither  I  was  hurrying: 
yet  even  then  was  I  with  my  father,"  she  said, 
with  a  voice  and  look  of  supernatural  solemnity : 
"he  lay  on  his  death-bed ;  his  eye  turned  upon 
me — his  fixed  and  glazing  eye,  it  rested  on  me  as 
I  lay  in  your  arms;  he  cursed  me,  and  died!  His 
malediction  yet  rings  in  my  cars — ^his  eye  is  now 
upon  me.    Moriey,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  ere  it 

is  too  late " 

"Compose  yourself,  my  beloved — my  own 
Ellen." 

"  Do  you  still  hesitate  ?"  she  cried ;  "  Would 
you  still  soothe  my  frantic  soul  with  words — ^your 
Ell^n :  Short-sighted  man,  your  EUen !  wh«b:. 
shall  bind  her  to  a  husband  who  would  abaMion< 
a  father— what  power  may  transform  the  renegade 
daughter  into  the  faitiiful  wife !  Moriey,  Kstisn  to 
me:  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  do  not,  do  not  destroy 
the  being  who  loves  you — ^who  asks  you  to  pre- 
serve her  soul!" 

Moriey  caught  her  as  she  sank  at  his  feet;  and 
she  remained  in  his  arms  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. 
He  was  confounded — subdoed. 
The  fatigued  horses  had  laboured  about  midway 
up  the  aoolivity,  when  Moriey  called  to  the  pos- 
tilion: 

"  Tom  your  hones*  heads,"  he  said;  "  we  abftll 
return." 
The  steeds  seemed  to  acquire  renewed  vigovf 
\  from  the  aKtftttioo  ia  their  oGforse,  and  were  pr 
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ceeding  at  a  brisk  pace  on  their  retuni,  when  El- 
len again  revived. 

"  Where  am  I — ^whither  am  I  carried  ?"  she 
wildly  exclaimed. 

"To  your  father,  my  beloved  I"  whispered 
Morley. 

"To  my  father,  Morley  I  to  my  father!— can  it 
be? — but  no,  I  will  not  doubt;  you  never  deceived 
me — ^you  cannot  God  bless  you,  Morley  I  God 
bless  you,  my  brother,  my  dear  brother !''  and 
with  her  pure  arms  around  his  neck  she  imprinted 
a  sister's  holy  kiss  upon  his  lips,  and,  dissolved  in 
delicious  tears,  sank  with  the  confidence  of  con- 
scious innocence  upon  his  bosom.  The  ethereal 
influence  of  virtue  fell  like  a  balm  upon  the  tumul- 
tuous feelings  of  the  lovers ;  and  never  in  the 
wildest  moments  of  passion,  not  even  when  he 
first  heard  the  avowal  of  love  from  his  heart's 
selected,  had  Morley  felt  so  triumphantly  happy. 
•  •#*•# 

•*  Where  is  he — ^let  me  see  him — is  he  alive — ^is 
he  well  ?"  shrieked  Ellen,  as  she  rushed  into  the 
house  of  her  father. 

"  For  whom  do  you  inquire,  madam?"  coldly 
asked  the  female  she  addressed,  the  maiden  sis- 
ter of  Ellen's  father. 

"  Aunt,  dear  aunt,  do  npt  speak  to  me  thus. 
I  am  not  what  you  think  me.  But  my  fiither — 
my  dear  father — ^is  he  alive,  is  he  well?  O  my 
beloved  aunt,  have  pity  on  me — ^I  am  repentant 
I  am  innocent " 

"  In  one  word  then,  Ellen,  tell  me  are  you  not 
married?" 

••I  am  not" 

"Heaven  be  praised!  follow  me — yonr  father 
is  not  well ^"  r 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven — ^before  it  is  too  late!' 
end  the  distracted  girl  rushed  into  the  room  and 
knelt  at  her  father's  side. 

"  Father!  do  not  avert  your  falfee— father,  I  am 
your  own  Ellen!  I  am  restored  to  you  as  I  left 
you.  By  the  years  of  love  that  have  passed  be- 
tween us!  forgive  the  folly — the  crime  of  a  mo- 
ment   By  the  memory  of  my  mother! ** 

"Cease,"  said  the  old  man,  endeavouring, 
through  the  weakness  of  age  and  infirmity,  and 
the  workings  of  agonized  feelings,  to  be  firm — 
^*  forbear,  and  answer  me— is  this  gentleman  your 
husband?" 

Ellen  was  about  to  reply,  but  Morley  stepped 
forward.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  blessed  with  that 
lady's  hand;  she  has  refused  it,  unless  it  is  given 
with  your  sanction;  and,  without  that  sanction, 
dearly  as  I  love  her,  and  hopeless  as  I  may  be  of 
your  consent,  I  will  nercr  hereafter  ask  it" 

"Do  you  pledge  your  word  to  this,  young 


^  M|r  word,  as  a  man 


inherited  your  hate,  but  I  will  never  deserve  it" 

"  Children,  you  have  subdued  me!"  exclaimed 
the  father;  "  Morley,  my  daughter  is  yours!" 

Morley  seized  the  old  man's  hand,  scarcely 
believing  the  scene  before  him  to  be  real. 

"My  father!"  said  the  weeping  Ellen,  on  her 
kn^es,  her  arm  round  his  neck,  her  innocent 
cheek  pressed  to  his. 

The  good  aunt  partook  of  the  general  joy,  and 
even  Ellen's  favourite  dog  seemed  to  thank  her 
father  for  his  kindness  to  his  dear  mistress. 

The  happy  father  sat  vrith  his  arm  around  hia 
daughter's  waist,  and,  as  he  pressed  her  lover's 
hand,  he  said: 

"Behold  in  all  this  the  goodness  of  God;  be- 
hold the  blessings  that  follow  the  performance  of 
our  duties.  Your  father,  young  gentleman,  be- 
fore you  saw  the  light,  had  entailed  my  hate  up- 
on his  offspring.  I  had  nourished  this  bitter 
feeling  even  against  yon  who  had  never  offended 
me,  and  whom  every  one  else  loved.  This  very 
day  the  cherished  hostility  of  years  had  given 
way  before  my  desire  to  secure  my  daughter's 
happiness.  I  felt  that  age  was  creeping  on  me — 
and  but  this  morning  I  had  resolved  to  prove 
my  contrition  for  my  sinful  harbouring  of  hatred 
towards  my  fellow-creatures,,  by  uniting  you,  my 
children,  in  marriage.  The  tidings  of  my  daugh- 
ter's elopement  scattered  to  the  winds  all  my  bet- 
ter thoughts,  and  revived  my  worst  in  tenfold 
strength.  I  did  not  order  a  pursuit;  I  did  more. 
I  felt,  at  least  I  thought  so,  the  approach  of  my 
malady  to  a  region  /where  it  would  soon  prove 
fatal  No  time  was  to  be  lost  My  will  was 
hastily  drawn  out,  bequeathing  my  beggared 
daughter  but  her  father's  curse;  it  would  hare 
been  signed  this  night;  for  over  this  book  I  had 
taken  an  oath  never  to  forgive  her  who  could 
abandon  her  father." 

"0  my  father!"  interrupted  Ellen,  to  whom 
the  horrible  images  of  her  trance  returned;  "  in 
pity,  my  dear  father " 

"Bless  you!  for  ever  bless  you,  my  excellent 
Ellen!  Your  filial  obedience  has  prolonged  your 
father's  life." 


TALUB  or  BEAUTY. 


At  the  Newcastle  Bazaar,  a  young  gentleman 
lingered  for  some  time  at  one  of  the  stalls,  which 
vas  attended  by  a  very  handsome  young  lady. 
"  The  charge  for  your  inspection  of  my  wares," 
said  the  fair  dealer,  "  is  half-a-crown,  sir."  "  I 
was  admiring  your  beauty,  ma'am,  and  not  that 
of  your  goods,"  replied  the  gallant  "  That  is 
fire  shillings,"  responded  the  lady,  with  great 
readiness;  and  no  demand,  perh^>8,  was  «Ter 
mora  ohMrfolly  complied  with. 
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SCBNX— ^11  apartment  in  the  Boyal  Pahce  at  i  These  it  invoWes!    Yes,  I  at  thj  demand, 


Jemaalem 


Madame,  upon  thy  brow  a  shadow  rests, 

Cast  fipom  some  grief  deep  cherished  in  thy  heart. 

And  brooded  o'er  in  solitary  thought,  aa  though 

with  thine 
Snifered  in  sorrow,  and  rejoiced  in  joy, 
Ko  sympathising  sonL    Have  I  done  anght 
To  bid  thee  wonnd  me  thus?  failed  in  my  duty, 
Becreant  proved  in  faith,  and  loyal  love, 
That  thou,  my  queen,  should  thus  thy  servant 

doubt, 
And  bar  him  from  thy  heart  ? 

ATHALIAU. 

I  doubt  thee  not  I 
But  ahl  I  walk  as  in  fearful  dream, 
Which,  tkboj  peoples  with  most  horrid  shapea. 
The  past,  how  terrible  I    What  human  life 
Can  shew  a  page  so  dark  with  crime,  as  mine? 
A  raoord  dire,  of  thoughts  to  shudder  at, 
Of  deeds  might  paralyse  the  tongue  to  tell, 
And  make  the  eyeballs  from  their  sooketa  start, 
But  to  behold,  the  vision  of  such  rights! 

IJILAH. 

Doth  not  my  breast,  great  queen,  as  in  a  glass, 
Beflect  the  thoughts  that  in  thy  bosom  rise? 
And  this  right  hand,  hath  it  not  shared  the  deeds 
The*  bathed  in  blood  thine  own  ?    And  gaaed  I 

not, 
£*en  with  an  eye  where  tritni^  sat  enthroned. 
On  every  daring  and  heroic  aet. 
To  which  thy  woman'a  heart,  with  conrage  high,  ; 
Uiged  thy  less  resolute  lord? 

A9RA£IJIB. 

But,  at  what  price, 
Benied  I  thy  stem  participation 
In  those  deeds,  that  drenched  in  royal  bleed 
The  courts^  the  temples,  nay,  the  very  soil 
Ofthisfior  realm?    Ay,  at  what  price,  I  ask? 
Scarce  dare  I,  name  it  ^  for  dishonored  vows. 
Faith  basely  broken,  solemn  wedded  faith. 
And  love  betrayed  where  deepest  trust  reposed, 


;  Proved  a  base  recreant  to  my  chosen  lord, 
;  Grave  him  such  smiles  as  wreathe  the  harlot's  lip, 
;  And  wound  caressingly  around  his  neck 
My  twining  arm9->thus  seeking  to  achieve 
The  power  I  loved — ^while  on  my  cheek  still 

burned 
Thy  lawless  kiss,  and  the  light  pressure 
Of  thy  nestling  head,  was  scarce  vrithdrawn 
From  the  fond  pillow  of  my  sheltering  breast 

XMLAH> 

Dost  thou  then  deem  our  secret  love  a  crime  ? 
If  none  are  vmtten  in  thy  book  of  life 
Darker  than  this,  its  pages  are  unmanned. 
Surely  no  eommon  tie  unites  our  souls, 
A  tie,  'twould  outrage  nature's  self  to  break. 
One  is  our  faith— our  country,  too,  the  same, 
For  the  same  heavens  th%t  smiled  upon  thy  birth. 
Bore  witness  unto  mine — those  azure  heavens 
Which  canopy  fair  Tyre,  the  queenliest 
City  of  the  orient,  within  vriiose  waUs, 
Beauty  and  wealth  abide,  which  from  afkr. 
Kings  haste  to  seek«    Its  cloths  of  purple  dye. 
Its  gems  and  gold,  furnished  rich  trappings 
For  the  mightiest  king,  Israel  e'er  saw. 
Its  stately  cypresses,  and  towering  trees 
Of  perfumed  cedar-wood,  form  the  light  shafts 
That  with  such  airy  grace,  support  the  dome 
Of  fretted  gold,  which  crowns  the  temple 
Baised  by  Solomon,  unto  the  God 
Whom  he  adored.    We,  to  another  god, 
Our  worship  give — to  Baal,  great  and  good; 
And  on  this  soil,  (thanks  to  thy  power,  how  won 
It  mattery  not,  since  worthy  ends  make  holy 
Basest  means),  a  temple  to  his  name, 
j  Ouir  hands  have  reared,  within  whose  sacred  walls 
i  Clouds  of  sweet  incense,  and  the  mingled  songs 
Of  priest  and  worshipper  in  praise  arise. 

ATHALIAU. 

Aye,  it  is  reared,  that  temple's  shining  walls, 
On  heaps  of  slain!  each  stone  cemented 
By  the  reeking  gore  these  bands  have  shed! 
Amid  the  echoes  of  its  choral  soAiss, 
I  hear  the  slirieks  of  victims  I  have  slain. 
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And  through  the  fragrant  clouds  of  wreathing  ^  Fearful  itfl  deeds,  jet  I  again  declare 


smoke 
That  from  its  altars  rise,  I  meet  the  gaze 
Of  their  imploring  eyes,  fixed,  as  in  death, 
On  mine.     Oh,  fell  remorse!  there  is  no  pang 
bo  terrible  as  that  which  thou  dost  wake ! 
No  mortal  agon  j  that  rends  the  soul 

With  such  a  deadly  strife ! 

* 

IMLAH,  (with  contempt). 
The  voice  I  hear 
Is  that  of  Judah*8  queen, — but  not  the  words, 
They  are  a  feeble  icoman^s  timorous  plaint ; 
Mf/  royal  mistress  hath  a  hero's  sonl, 
And  speaks  in  trumpet-tones,  that  stir  the  heart. 
Madam,  the  deeds  wrought  by  thy  dauntless  hand. 
Were  for  thy/a»M, — that  thou  mightst  plant  H 
Where  with  pompous  rites  the  Hebrew  knelt 
In  homage  to  his  god.    Thou  hast  preVailed, 
And  root  and  branch  of  David's  hated  line 
Destroyed  for  aye;  and  reignest  now  alone 
O'er  Judah's  realm,  a  queen  whom  all  obey; — 
Gladness  should  then  be  thine,  and  notes  of  joy 
Rung  in  proud  triumph  forth. 

▲THALIAH,  (apparendy  regardless  of  hit  words, 
sits  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  murmurs 
to  hersdf,) 

They  perished  all! 
Strong  manhood  iu  it5  prime,  and  hoary  age. 
Its  gray  locks  wet  with  gore,  and  the  fair  child 
In  its  first  dawn  of  life,  smiling  with  joy 
At  tlio  bright  glitter  of  the  cruel  knife 
Upraised  to  pierce  its  heart.     Why  faauot  me 

thus. 
Visions  of  terror,  fearful  to  behold? 
At  mom,  at  noon,  and  when  the  silent  night 
Falls  like  a  pall  upon  my  shrinking  soul. 
Ye  pass,  a  ghastly  train  before  mine  eyes. 
Pass  and  repass,  circling  me  round  and  round. 
With  gltostly  shapes,  and  pointing  mutely 
To  the  bleeding  wounds  my  hand  hath  made. 
Dominion  I  power!  ye  are  not  worth  the  price 
Of  peace,  of  rest,  my  soul  hath  paid  for  ye ; 
Life  hath  become  to  me  a  phantom  dream, 
A  scene  of  guilt  and  fear.  ^Mid  festal  songs 
And  the  enticing  dance,  ray  straining  eye 
Sees  but  death's  grizzly  form,  and  in  the  waving 
Of  each  jewelled  robe,  seems  to  behold 
The  glittering  point  of  the  assassin's  steel.    ' 

lULAH. 

Madam,  cast  off  these  sickly  fantasies, 
Fit  food  for  weaker  minds,  but  not  for  thine; 
Scarce  know  I  thee,  while  thou  dost  atter  them, 
So  strange  they  seem,  coming  from  lips,  whose 

words 
Have  lit  a  beacon-fire,  to  guide  brave  hearts 
To  high  exploits.    Why  wail  ye  o'er  the  past? 


Them  sanctified,  by  the  great  ends  achieved. 
Have  they  not  crushed  those  hostile  to  thy  housa^ 
And  to  the  faith  most  dear  unto  thy  heart? 
Since  then,  thou  bast  held  rule  six  peaceful  years, 
Swaying  the  sceptre  which  thy  royal  lord, 
And  then  thy  son,  swayed  o'er  this  princely  realm. 
And  none  have  raised  against  thy  power  a  voice, 
ij  Or  fiuled  to  give  obedience  to  thy  laws. 
Why  then  call  forth  the  ghosts  of  buried  crimes. 
From  their  deep  graves,  to  haunt  thy  path. 
And  cast  dark  shadows  on  the  danling  light 
That  shines  propitious  o'er  thy  sun-bright  course  ? 

▲THALiAH  (as  if  awakened  by  his  wofds  from  a 
dreamt  suddenly  raises  her  head  with  a  look  of 
recovered  courage  and  animationj) 

Now,  by  the  gods  I  thou  sham'st  iny  coward  heart! 

I  will  press  fearless  on  in  my  career, 

And  be  its  issue,  glory  or  disgrace. 

With  friend  so  firm  and  trusted  by  my  side, 

I'll  bide  the  trial  with  a  dauntless  soul. 

Nor  shame  my  life,  if  it  riionld  come  to  that^ 

By  fearing  to  meet  deatJi. 

UCLAir. 

Why  talk  of  death? 
Enough,  to  know  the  spectre  comes  at  lasL 
Let  us  defy  him  'till  we  hear  his  tread, 
And  drown  in  pleasure's  oup,  the  thoughts  that 

chUl, 
E'en  tike  hia  ky  breath,  our  joyous  souls. 


ATHALIAU. 


Were  thei^  no  evil  worse  than  death  to  dread. 
My  peace  were  undisturbed ;  but  hatred,  vea-* 


An  unsceptred  band — a  crownless  brow — 
Deem'st  thou  thy  mistress  hath  a  heart  of  steel. 
To  look  on  these  unmoved? 

IMLAB  (eamestiyt) 

What  mean  thy  words? 
And  whence  doth  peril  threat?   All  are  at  peace. 
No  murmur  in  our  streets,  no  voice  of  treason. 
In  the  busy  marts  where  men  resort. 
To  traffic  and  get  gain.  Whence,  then,  thy  fears? 
Or  what  light  word,  dropped  by  some  idle  lip. 
Hath  move4  thee  thus? 

ATH.iLIAH. 

■  Imlah,  I  am  not  one 
By  light  words  to  be  moved,as  well  thou  knoweat^ 
But  yester-eve,  as  musing  lone  I  sat, 
Beside  the  fountain  in  the  cypress-walk, 
Words  of  deep  import,  waking  a  dark  tihought 
Within  my  breast,  fell  on  my  listening  ear. 
Rememberest  thou,  on  that  triumphant  day. 
When  fell  the  princes  of  the  royal  house 
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Beneath  oar  gwordi,  one  'mong   tlie  proetnle 

tlain. 
No  search  could  find.    That  one,  an  infant  still, 
The  child  of  her  I  from  my  soul  abhorred, 
Of  young  Zibiah;  the  Bose,  so  named  by  some. 
Of  Beersheba.    The  boy  was  gentle — ^fair- 
But  he  was  hers,  and  so  I  hoted  ^im — 
As  I  did  all,  in  truth,  Avithin  whose  veins 
The  taint  of  I)avid*s  blood,  sullied  the  stream 
Which  flowed  from  my  pufe  fount.  Strict  search 

we  made; 
But  never  to  this  day  that  babe  was  found— 
Him  nor  his  Hebrew  nurse.  *Twas  said  by  some, 
Jehosheba,  his  aunt,  bad  borne  him  forth, 
To  lay  him  in  the  earth  with  her  own  himdi. 
And  plant  with  fragrant  flowers  his  little  grave, 
For  he  her  idol  was,  the  last  beqnest 
Of  his  youtig  mother,  in  her  hoar  of  death. 
Unto  her  love.    And  finom  that  hoor,  the  maid 
lived  mach  apart,  nntil  the  day  sha  wed 
Jehoida,  the  higbrprieet— nor  even  now 
Joina  in  the  revels,  which  our  pakec  make 
A  scene,  where  youthful  joy  finds  glad  resort;    ' 
Yet  oft  alone  she  threads  these  garden  walks. 
In  childhood  loved;  or  comes  with  him,  to  whom 
Her  vows  are  given,  to  sit  at  eve,  beneath 
The  jasmine  bower,  whose  lithe  and  verdant 

^oots. 
Her  mother's  hand  o*er  the  light  lattice  trained. 
But,  as  I  erewhile  said — ^last  eve  I  sat 
Musing  o*er  thoughts  that  come  with  twilight's 

hour, 
When  f  oices  near  I  heard,  and  breathless  listened* 
To  drink  ip  their  soond$»  some  word  of  which. 
Plana  might  unfoldt  or  purposes  make  known. 
Touching  my  safety,  or  the  public  weal ; 
Nearer  the  speaker  came,  3^  screened  irom  viev 
By  a  high  aloe  hedge  that  rose  between 
Myself  and  them,  a  thifik,  impervious  waU. 
But  well  I  knew  Jehosheba's  sweet  tones, 
And  those  of  the  high*priest--rmy  open  foe-^. 
Whose  life  I  wonld  havja  crushed  long  y;ears  ago« 
But  that  I  deemed  it  wiser  not  to  rouse 
The  nation'a  ire,  whkh  holds  him  sacred. 
Who  anointed  stands,  a  servant  of  their  God. 
Few  words  I  caught,  but  they  were  words  of  fear, 
For  'mong  jUtiem  audibly  breathed  fo^,  I  heard 
The  name  of  Jehoash! — that  youngest  bom 
Of  Azariah's  bouses  whose  corse  was  sought 
Vainly  ainong  the  skin.    Ever,  a  fear,      . 
From  that  dark  hour  to  this*  of  his  eaoape, 
Haih  like  a  spectre  haunted  me  with  dread. 
'Mid  life's  most  joyous  scenes  'twonld  still  intrude^ 
And  in  night  dreams,  oft  have  I  seen  that  boy. 
Radiant  in  beauty,  his  young  head  adorned 
With  Judah's  crown,  and  in  his  hand  the  sceptre 
Of  her  reaUn— and  when  this*  vision  broke 
Upoaiiy  skef,  etaMliig,  I  have  awoke. 


I  My  for^ead  bathed  in  agony's  cold  dew, 
My  pulses  wild  with  dread  { 


Pray  tliee,  be  calm, 

Thy  brain  is  touched,  or  thou  wouldst  smile  in 
scorn 

At  the  disordered  fantasies  of  sleep. 

Sure  'tis  no  marvel  if  amid  that  scene 

Of  mortal  strife,  a  cliild  thy  notice  'reaped — 

A  tiny  thing,  crushed  'mid  the  sterner  forms 

That  o'er  it  fell,  and  blotted  it  from  view. 

Hast  thou  no  cause  stronger  than  this  for  fear? 

Heard'st  thou  nought  else,  dropped  by  these  He- 
brews, 

In  their  evening  walk,  thy  doubts  to  stir, 

And  move  thy  stedfast  mind? 

▲THAUAIL 

Slight  tokens,  oft 
Are  omens  to  the  wise,  of  dread  events — 
And  autumn's  fitful  gusts,  bring  needful  warning 
Of  cold  winter's  winds,  and  tempests  wild. 
Therefore  give  ear;  I  said,  thejr  named  the  boy, 
Jehoash ;  then  on  a  sudden  fell. 
Or  seemed  to  fall,  the  fountains  silvery  spray 
i;  Into  its  marble  shell  with  louder  noise. 
And  drowsed  their  words.    YeC  still  again,  the 


Of  evening  wafted  to  my  ear,  Jehoash ! 
And  once  more,  Jehoash!  till  in  my  heart 
Each  pulse  throbbed  audibly,  like  the  dull  music 
Of  the  mufiled  drum,  that  for  the  dead 
Beats  solemnly  and  slow.    Then  came  a  hush  : 
And  low  they  spake,  yet  earnestly,,  in  tones 
That  told  of  some  grave  theme,  a  thrilling  one — 
Fof  in  a  passionate  voice,  Jehosheba 
Exclaimed:  "  Yea,  wjien  this  last  act  of  our  task 

Is  done,  the  innocent  aveaged-^and  she " 

Then  sudden  broke  from  a  rose-thicket  near. 
The  nightbgale's  clear  strain — ne  er  dissonant 
Unto  mine  ear  till  then;  but  ere  it  ceased. 
The  speakers  had  passed  on,  and  I  was  left. 
That  slow  suspense  to  bear,  which  tortures 
Guilty  souls. 

IVLAH. 

Self-torture,  madam,  this! 
Baseless,  and  shadowy,  as  an  idle  dream, 
Thy  doubts  and  fears;  cast  them  a&r,  I  pray. 
And  show  again  that  kinglp  oourage 
WUoh  becomes  a  queen.    Lived  there  a  remnant 
Of  the  ancient  line,  doet  deem,  in  peace 
Thou  hadst  thy  sceptre  swayed  through  six  long 

years  ? 
Tet  still  unclaimed  withfai  thy  grasp  it  rests. 
Firm  stands  thy  throne,  and  none  thy  right  dls* 

pule, 
Thereon  to  sit. 
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ATJULULH. 

I  look  beyond  the  sorfkce. 
And  I  see,  strange  morements  'mong  the  people ; 
Whispers  and  signs,  'tween  those  who  coldly 

brook 
Sabmission  to  our  laws,  and  gatherings  oft 
Within  their  temple  courts,  where  strangers  mix; 
Balers  from  distant  provinces,  and  priests 
Of  unfamiliar  mien, — earnest,  intent. 
Seem  all,  on  some  great  plan«  that  soon  will  burst, 
like  the  dread  thunder-cloud,  whose  murky  folds 
Are  charged  with  fioarfttl  doom.    Thou  smilest  in 

scorn. 
And  art  incredulous.    May  the  gods  ^prant 
Thou  hare  no  cause  to  weep  thy  mistress'  fall. 
Thy  own  disgrace  and  woe,  ere  the  young  moon 
That  now  her  crescent  hangs  amid  the  glories 
Of  yon  twilight  sky,  fill  to  the  brim 
Her  urn  with  silver  light,  and  shame  the  host 
Of  heaven's  refulgent  stars  with  her  clear  rays. 
(^xit  queen^foUowed  by  InUah.) 


I  Mora  hoiy  e'en  •than  thia»ganwBed  in  kiln,' 

>  Which  stir  hq)e's  deepest  founts,  and  memory's 

[         too, 

)  Within  my  soul. 


ScBifB — An  (^parimeMi  m  Uu  palace  ofJfMda  ikg 
high-priest.     Jehuheba^  with  an  attendant 
maiden^  eittmg  near  a  door  which  opena  into  a 
court  filled  withjlowera  and  ornamental  treee, 
a  fountain  m  ihe  centre,  the  whole  enebeed  by 
high  walls,    A  boy  of  seven  years  old  playing 
on  the  terrace  before  the  door  of  the  apartment 
Time — aftemoon* 
jBHOflHEBA,  (gazing  after  the  child,) 
How  beautiAil  he  is  I  how  light  his  step! 
Scarce  touching  the  green  earth,  as  swift  he  follows 
In  its  airy  flight,  yon  gorgeous  insect, 
Glancing  in  the  sun  with  purple  sheen. 
That  glorious  eyel  mark  its  uplifted  gliM^ce:    ' 
And  those  cGlated  nostrils,  and  that  head 
Of  cherub  loveliness.    The  brow  e'en  now, 
In  its  broad  lines,  doth  shew  the  noble  impress 
Of  his  mighty  race,  the  seal  and  sign 
Of  his  Idg^  destiny. 

ZILPHA. 

A  princely  boy  I 
Full  of  bold  daring,  and  as  beautiful 
As  Absalom  from  whom  he  sprang,  and  whose 
Fair  type  he  is.    Yet,  hath  he  too,  a  touch 
Ofhis  young  mother's  beau^ — her  arched  brows, 
And  delicifcte  month,  the  fUU,  rich  lips. 
Like  the  pomegranate  bud — her's  too  the  hair, 
Which  floats  like  golden  light  around  his  head,     ; 
Bright  as  the  day-star's  beams. 

JSHOBHXIUu 

Therefore  is  be, 
For  his  sweet  mother's  sake,  knit  to  my  heart 
Close  as  fond  love  can  bind— though  theprt  are  , 
thoughts,  ■  I 


It  were  enough  that  he 
^[esembles  her,  (o  win  our  love.    She  was 
So  pure  and  bright— so  like  that  lovely  rose 
Which  Sharon  boasts,  passing  in  beauty 
Every  flower  of  earth.* 

JBHQfiHBBA,  (with  emottOM,) 

My  sweet  Zibtah! 
Beautiful  she  was,  and  sensitive 
As  that  rare  plant,  whose  shrinking  petals,  fold 
With  delicate  instinct  o'er  the  tender  germ. 
If  but  an  insect's  wing,  with  gossamer  touch. 
Athwart  them  swe^;  or  the  soft  wooing  wind 
With  Bephyr  kiss,  ruffle  their  silken  plaits. 
Thank  Gk>d,  her  rest  was  won  ere  that  dread  day. 
When  the  fierce  she-wolf  and  her  pagan  orew, 
O'erpowered  the  weak,  and  slaked  their  savage 

thirst 
Withruyalbkiod! 

ZILPHA. 

Happy  for  her,  that  ere 
Those  horrors  burst  upon  her  startled  sight* 
Her  youthful  form  in  earth's  green  lap  was  laid. 
And  hushed  her  heart,  in  death's  unconscious  sleep* 

JEHOSHEBA. 

Aye,  thanks  to  God,  who  sent  her  peacefiU  death. 
Eve  evil  days  drew  nigh.    Gently  she  sank 
Up9n  her  quiet  ooneh  to  her  calm  rest 
Fond  aims  were  xotrnd  her,  fond  locks  bendSii^ 

o'er. 
To  oatoh  through  blinding  tears,  her  &ying  i^iomm 
Of  quenchless  love.    Life  waa  to  her  youiig  feet 
A  path  of  flowers,  where  not  a  thorn  ky  hid; 
Yet  when  death  came,  she  meekly  turned  aside 
From  every- joy,  to  fellow  Ma  dread  steps 
Through  the  daric  vale,  whose  shadows  chUl  the 

soul. 
Mutely,  she  saw  him  break  the  golden  links 
Of  that  bright  chain,  whieh  bound  her  to  the  earth ; 
But  clung  her  heart,  till  its  fend  throbbing  ceased. 
To  that  bright  boy,  whose  new-bom  life  she  pur- 
chased 
With  her  own;  yet  smiled  in  death,  ^at  she 
The  mother  was,  of  thing  so  fair— «  son. 
To  bid  her  image  live,  undimmed,  and  dear. 
Within  her  lord's  sad  breast    Twas  to  my  ears 
She  solemnly  consigned  her  helpless  bahe. 
And  solenmly  I  vowed,  o'er  it  to  watcht 
And  guard  it,  with  a  mother^a  care,  flrom  ill. 

Thou  hast  (itlfilled  tlif  preoiat  oT  tfwi  hmm» 
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Kobly  and  veil.    ficMwlj,  nekkiaks)  would  ihe 
Who  bore  the  child,  b*ve  for  hu  Mihty  dexed 
What  thou  haat  doae-^tempted  extremest  peril, 
And  looked  death  with  stedfast  eye  in  the  face, 
To  snatch  him  from  that  fate,  which  swept  from 

earth 
The  princes  of  his  house.    Madam,  thon  ofl 
Hast  promised  to  relate  what  at  that  time 
Befell;  which  I,  abiding  on  those  days 
In  Beersheba,  do  now  but  know  in  part. 

JlSHOflHBBA. 

Thoa  shidt  hear  all,  though  'tis  a  weary  thing. 
Thus  to  lire  o'er  again  that  night  of  woe ; 
Bat  yet  I  would  that  thou  shouldst  see  how  God 
Fulfils  his  promise  to  his  chosen  race. 
Twas  near  the  morning  watch,  when  sudden  broke 
Upon  my  quiet  sleep,  a  ringing  peal, 
A  death-shriek  long  and  loud,  and  torches  glared, 
And  harrying  steps  want  past,  breaking  the  si- 
lence - 
With  such  sounds,  as  chilled  my  soul  with  fear. 
Instant  a  thooght,  an  agomsing  thought, 
Of  that  dear  child,  rushed  wildly  to  my  tool  i 
Trembling  in  every  limb,  quick  I  arose. 
Nor  sammoned  my  attendants,  who  s^  slept 
Despite  the  fearfhl  sounds,  and  without  speech 
To  break  iSieir  rest  profoond,  I  left  them  there. 
And  gliding  forth,  through  seevet  passages. 
The  distant  wing  of  t&e  vast  palace  sou^t. 
Where  wi&  their  govemoss  and  nurses,  dwelt 
The  loyal  children  of  my  brolher^s  house. 
As  I  drew  near,  wide  open  stood  the  doors 
Of  those  apartments,  but  no  sound  came  forth : 
And  with  a  eaotlous  step  I  iceoitnred  in. 
God  I  whal  a.  sight  was  there!  the  fioon  o'er* 

strewn 
With  prostrate  forms,  each  gashed  with  honid 

woundsit 
Whenoe  flowed  life's  Tital  tide-M^  crioisoa  flood  I 
Familiar  was  each  fhoe,  beloved  ones  all,'— 
The  o£&pring  by  descent,  of  that  foul  fiend. 
Who  with  a  rathless  hand  gra^fld  at  the  crown, 
And  to  secure  it  to  her  pagan  house,. 
Essayed  this  deed  of  blood;  trusting  thereby. 
The  royal  rbce  of  God's  anointed  kings. 
Forever  to  destroy.    But  as  of  old; 
80  now  His  watdifnl  eye,  which  shimbereth  not, 
Guarded  his  own,  aftd  from 'that  sktfghter  foul, 
A  remnant  saved  of  DbvM^  kihgiy  seed, 
0*er  Judah  still  to  reign.. 

Hie  y  oo^g  Jehoashl 


Aye^e'eahel'tetlisls 
TrembfiBg  I  stMid^  wifUmiMr  gHaatly  roofli, 
Alone  aaid  the  diddl    My  lUB^^iNile  nays 
A  sjekty-gk^a-^rt  «%4lNNlb«rMI  msm, 


As  on  I  moved,  scaaiiiii^each  well-known  iace. 
To  find  in  one  the  quivering  flame  of  life; 
But  all  in  vain — silent  they  lay,  rigid 
In  death's  last  agony,  those  oherish'd  ones, 
Whose  beaming  smiles,  and  tones  of  yoi^hftil  Joy, 
Fen  like  the  summer  sunshine  on  my  heart. 
Yet  hope  forsook  me  not-^for  still  my  eye 
One  cherub  face  had  earnest  sought  in  vain. 
Among  the  dead.  Had  he  then  'scaped  this  doom. 
That  youngest  darling  of  my  brother's  love, 
Zibiah's  child,  the  purchase  of  her  life? 
Afar  I  heard  the  tumult,  n^:ing  loud. 
As  fled  each  victim  from  the  murderoutf  steeU 
But  round  me  all  was  still — a  brooding  silence. 
Deep  and  terrible,  sat  as  with  wings 
Of  raven  blackness  folded  on  my  soul, 
Shutting  out  light,  and  all  but  on^  dear  hope, 
Which  bade  me  linger  on,  and  search  untired 
For  that  dear  child,  whom,  with  a  yearning  love. 
My  heart  embraced. 

Sudden  a  whisper  soft 
Stole  on  my  ear. '  I  paused — it  came  again — 
It  breathed  my  name  in  accents  clear — distinct — 
And  from  a  window's  heavy  drapery  stole- 
Zibiah's  nurse,  the  faithful  Bilba, 
Clasping  in  her  arms  the  young  Jehoash, 
Wrapped  in  balmy  sleep,  as  sweet,  as  sound. 
As  though  no  murmur,  save  that  breathed  by  love^ 
Had  rufled  the  calm  air  that  round  him  hung. 
"So  word  we  spoke,  but  with  a  sign  I  turned 
And  glided  on,  and  like  a  shadow,  she 
Pursued  my  steps,  till  my  own  chamber  gwed, 
I  hid  her  safe— safe,  till  the  twilight 
Of  another  ev«,  stole  o'er  the  earth. 
When  to  Jehoida's  care  my  chavge  I  gave. 
And  he  by  private  ways  conveyed  them  straight 
To  a  seeiiM>  retreat,  fkn  hr  ramete, 
Wheoe  dad  in  nistio  gavfo  they  dwelt  unsooght. 
Till  the  boy  vralked,  and  lisped  in  aooesti  aweet, 
His  childish  thoughts. 

Then  I  my  plighted  troth 
Sealed'  by  the  holy  tow  which,  naniage  daims, 
And  hither  came,  the  bride  of  him  I  loved; 
And  then,  once  more,  that  blessed  child  I  clasped 
Within  my  arms,  henceforth  with  me  to  dweU, 
Here  in  my  guarded  home,  till  the  day  came, 
To  dispossess  of  her  usurped  rights. 
The  gjoilty  murderess,  who  o'er  Judah  reigns. 
And.  on  his  father's  throne  place  this  young  apion- 
Of  a  royal  house. 

ZILPKA. 

And.^dst  thqVf.theit^,. 
Would  that  welcome  day,  dawn  on  our  sight,. 
When  firom  her  pvond  seat  hniiiei^  thia  hasgihlgr 

queen. 

Should  to  the  dust  bow  her  degraded  head. 
And  for.that  merey  which  she  scorned  to  give 
In  aljeot  misery  muf 
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Aye,  8oon!  «'en  now, — 
Behold,  the  arei^^ers  come! 

(As  sjte  speaks^  tJie  door  opens,  and  Jehoida^ 
accompanUd  6y  a  group  of  prieats,  Uvites^ 
and  rulers,  enters.  Thet/  salute  Jekoshebct 
reverently,  and  then  range  thmsehes  around 
the  high-priest,  who  addresses  UtemJ: 

JSHOIDA. 

Bulers  in  Israel, 
And  ye  men  of  God,  I  register  your  oaths ; 
Jehosheba,  bear  witness  that  they  swear, 
Those  here  convened»  to  hold  inviolate. 
That  which  my  lips  to  their  astonished  ears 
Shall  soon  declare.    Kay  more,  that  they. have 

pledged 
Their  solemn  vow,  our  enterpdse  to  aid, 
To  lend  their  power,  their  wealt1)«  their  strength 

of  limb. 
Their  energy  of  will — all  these,  and  more, 
Zf  need  shall  be,  our  object  to  achieve-^ 
That  object  one,  involving  rights  most  dear« 
One,  which  shall  purge  idolatry's  foul  stain 
From  this  poor  realm,  crushed  by  so  many  woes, 
O'erthrow  the  shrines  where  Baal  is  adored. 
Uncrown  the  daughter  of  that  Jezebel, 
Who  slew  by  scores  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,— 
And  to  the  throne  she  hath  so  long  defiled, 
Restore  a  prince  of  I>avid*s  royal  line. 
This  is  our  purpose;  high  and  holy  sure. 
And  worthy  to  be  aided  by  true  hearts, 
That  to  the  One  "God  bow,  and  loyal  faith, 
E*en  *neath  the  oppressor's  sway,  still  cherish 
For  that  race,  by  heaven  upraised,  o'er  us  to  reign, 

ONI  AS,  (one  of  the  prineipal  ralers  present,  slept 
fdrward,  and  looking  toward*  his  cimpamons, 
..exeiaims): 

I  speak  for  all ! 

(  They  make  a  geetmre  of  approbation). 

Mine  then  the  general  voice, 
Which  now  declares,  we  shrink  not  from  our  oath. 
But  swear  anew,  before  the  living  God, 
To  this  great  cause,  to  lend  our  strength — our 

lives, — 
Faithful  and  earnest,  shall  our  watchwords  be, 
And%ome  from  whence  he  may,  this  prince  thou 

namest, 
So  he  be  sprung  from  Jesse's  ancient  root, 
Our  swords  veil  draw,  nor  ever  sheathe  their 

blades* 
Till  yon  nsur^  yield  his  birthright  np. 
And  cower  beneath  our  wrath. 

J^OtPA. 

True  men,  aire  70 1 


Let  such  foe  <iti  our  side,  and  God  htmaelf 
Assists  our  righteous  cause. 

(He  turns  to  Jehoshdm). 

Bring  forth  the  boy. 
My  brave  Jehosheba,  he  whom  thy  hand, 
Snatched  from  the  murderess*  grasp,  when  o'er 

him  hung 
Her  sharp  destroying  sword,  whetted  to  cut 
The  thread  of  his  young  life. 

(Jehosheba  makes  a  sign  to  Zilpha,  who  passes 
through  the  door  into  the  court).      ,    . 

ONIAB. 

One  then  was  saved? 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  this*    I  deemed  that  all 
In  that  foul  slaughter  fell — all  the  high  race 
Of  heaven's  anointed  kings;  that  none  survived. 
To  swaj  the  sceptre  of  this  hapless,  realm. 

JXBOIDA. 

Where  slept  thy  faith,  when  fears  like  this  were 

•    thine  ? 
Rememberest  thou  God's  promise,  and  dost  think 
He  is  a  man,  to  falsify  His  word? 

(Re-enter  Zilpha^  with  BUba  conducting  Jc" 
hoash,  who,  lidding  a  small  bow,  and  bunch 
qf  arrows  in  his  hand,  pauses  at  the  door, 
and  looks  upon  the  strangers  with  a  loonder* 
ing  air.  Jehoida  gently. leads  him  towards 
the  groupt  raying,  aa  he  presents  him): 

Behold  your  king!  bom  of  that  house,  of  which 
Jehovah  said,  its  princes  through  all  time 
Should  o'er  us  reign.    *Mid  perils  mnnifold 
God  watched  this  child,  warded  the  death-blow 
From  Ms  infant  breast,  and  made  the  love  * 

Of  tender  woman  strong  to  aid  and  sate,    ■ 
In  dailgei^s  darkest  hour. 

Bow  we  to  him. 
Our  sovereign  ford  and  king — ^let  us  his  right 
Uphold,  in  his  young  hand  the  sceptre  placfe. 
And  plnck  the  crown  fhwn  that  imhonored  brow- 
It  now  adorns,  to  g^raoe  this  princely  head. 

(JTie  rulers,  priests,  ffc ,  bend  toward  tie  child, 
with  a  gesture  of  obeisanfie,  simulUaieously 
exclaiming,  €u  they  touch  their  lips  to  the 
border  qfhis  robe): 

Long  live  our  kingl  his  be  our  hpnwige,'' 
I  And  our  chity  his,  till  life  shall  eadl 

JBHOIBA. 

Amen  I  Amen  I  Tomorrow  we  will  show 
This  tyrant  queen,  to  whom  our  faith  is  due ; 
Tomorrow  shall  make  glad,  thousands  of  hearts. 
Crushed  'neat^  ii^r  ivo|i  sw»y.  Le(  us  stand  firm« 
Unit^  close  in,  purpose  mA  ia  fust. 
So  shaV  ^eswyi  our  efunMst  fffprts  ofomi* 
And  joy,«nd>{>«KH^  again  oar  Qowtey  h^/au.- 
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OSilAfl, 

We  but  thy  bidding  wait,  our  swords  to  draw 
la  this  high  oauM^-the  sma^  cause  of  God| 
And  of  oar  king,  for  so  this  princely  child 
Ere  long  shall  1^,  who  on  his  broad  brow  bears 
In  noble  Unes,  that  teU  of  strength  and  power, 
The  signet  of  his  race.  , 

9EHOn>A. 

For  his  Sake  theli, 
We  brave  the  peril  of  this  bold  cfmprize, 
Kor  brook  defeat^  but  still  our  end  pursue 
Till  it  be  won«    Nor  shrink  we  from  the  light, 
In  aught  we  do,  as  evil- workers  would; 
But  on  the  morrow,  in  noon's  broadest  glare. 
We  will  with  holy  oil  anoint  the  brow 
Of  our  young  prince,'  observing  all  due  pomp, 
And  solemn  rite,  such  as  the  scone  befit ; 
Then  on  his  sacred  head  the  ancient  crown 
Of  Judah  set,  and  to  the  listening  throng 
Proclaim  him  king! 

ONIAS. 

May  we  with  safety 
To  ourselves  and  him,  venture  thus  far  ? 
The  queen 

JEHOXDA  (interrupting  htm.) 
Her  power  is  gone;  all  is  prepared— 
The  people  ripe  for  this.    Around  the  king 
Well  range  a  guard  of  strength — ^Levites  and 

priests. 
Bearing  unsheathed  their  bright  and  glittering 

blades,    . 
To  smite  the  bold  intruder,  who  shall  dane. 
With  iroa  tfeadt  and  Armed  heel,  profane 
The  temple's  precincts,  where  our  swords  defend 
Th'  anointed  of  the  Lord.    A  second  guard 
We  at  the  gates  will  plaoe,  of  dauntless  hearts; 
And  still  again,  beside  the  brazen  gate 
Of  loftiest  height,  which  to  the  palace  leads. 
Where  dwells  the  queen,  in  haughty  state. 
Yet  trembling  lest  each  hour  some  vengeful  hand 
Should  smite  her  for  her  crimes — there,  too,  shall 

stand 
A  phalanx  strong,  armed  at  all  points — ^watchful 
To  ward  impending  peril  off,  and  bar 
All  ingi^ss  to  the  temple's  courts,  of  those 
Who  eome  with  deadly  weapons  armed, 
But  solferiiig  such  as  wear  the  garb,  and  lifter 
W6xdsof  peace,  to  pass  unchecked. 

ONIAS. 

All  is  arranged 
With  most  consummate  skill,  and  such  the  hate 
Which  bums  in  every  breast,  towards  the  queen, 
I  doubt  me  not,  as  with  on^  blended  voice 
From  all  our  natioti,  Will  the  cry  burst  forth, 
Fbr  David's  heir  to  sit  on  Dutid's  throne. 
Yet  for  these  thousand!  wfto  Our  leaoM  espousei 


Whence  ean  We  arms  obtain?  Doth  not  the  queen. 

She  and  her  minions,  hold  in  their  own  power, 

The  realm's  rich  armories?  Whence,then,  shall  we 

Equip  our  soldiers  for  the  comhig  fight. 

If  fight  should  come,  as  seemeth  me,  it  iiii<«/, 

Ere  Athaliah  yield,  wthout  a  Wow, 

Her  sceptred  power? 

JfiUOIPA* 

And  if  she  strike, 'twill  be 
With  palsied  hand,  by  desperation  nrged. 
To  clutch  the  crown  she  sees  with  wild  afiright 
Tom  from  her  blood-stained  brow — so  let  her 

strike  I 
We  too  have  weapons,  bright  as  those  she  wields. 
Whose  p<Hnts  shall  reach  her  heart    Hast  thou 
•      forgot 

The  royal  armory,  winch  in  David's  reign. 
He  built  within  the  temf^e-^to  be  closed, 
Save  when  some  great  emergency,  like  this. 
Made  it  expedient,  for  the  public  weal. 
To  draw  its  treasures  forth  ?    Well  stored  it  is 
With  weapons  of  all  kinds— javelins  and  spears, 
Quivers  with  arrows  filled,  and  well  strung  bows. 
Hauberks  and  coats  of  mail,  and  swords  whose 


Were  tempered  true,  by  cunning  artissns. 
Who  ply  their  trade  within  Damascus'  walls. 
Of  these,  I  will  draw  forth  a  fUU  supply. 
For  all  who  need^for  Levite  and  for  priest— 
And  to  each  captain  of  a  hundred  men, 
Arms  in  abundance  give,  for  the  brave  soldiers 
Who  beneath  him  serve. 

Now  know  ye  all — 
So  with  unswerving  faith,  stand  to  your  oath. 
And  form  a  living  bulwark  round  your  king, 
Or  in  his  cause  yield  up  your  latest  breath. 
Upon  this  eve,  a  solemn  jsaciifioe . 
Of  prayer  for  aid,  we  offer  in  the  temple. 
To  our  God    There  will  we  meet  again, 
A  brief  hour  hence.    Duties  elsewhere,  await 
My  presence  now. 

(Prints,  Levites,  jr.  toith  a  parting  saiutation 
to  Jehosfieba^and  the  young  prince^  retire,) 

JBHOIOA,  (advaneimf  towards  Jeheekebot) 

My  own  fidr  wife,  see  now 
Thy  blessed  hopes  unto  fruition  ripe. 
Nought,  nought  hath  proved  in  vain  thy  love  hath 

wrought. 
To  our  eyes  visibly,  as  when  it  led 
Our  fiithers'  wandering  Stispe,  or  Moses  snatched 
From  the  engulfing  Nile,  when  lone  he  floated. 
In  his  bulrush  aric,  on  its  broad  breast. 
Hath  God  his  hand  outstretched,  to  pluck  fh>m 

death, 
lids  helpless  chiM,  to  be  to  us,  w«  trust. 
As  Mosee  was  to  th«  oipprtesed  tribes. 
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A  prioce,  and  a  deliverer  from  our  woet. 
And  thou,  Jehotheba,  my  best  belored, 
Thau,  and  thU  £uthfiil  aurae,  who  with  her  own* 
Shielded  his  infant  life,  the  instruments 
Have  been,  honoured  by  God,  his  purpose 
To  fulfil,  his  word,  which  never  fails, 
Inviolate  to  prove,  unto  our  hearts, 
So  prone  to  doubt,  and  to  believe  so  slow. 
He  is  a  goodly  shoot  from  that  proud  tree 
Whose  spreading  branches  o'er  our  land  have  oast 
A  grateful  shadow  through  long  ages  gone, 
To  our  own  day. 

JSH08HEBA. 

God  grant  this  verdant  shoot 
Maj  far  and  wide  its  healthy  boughs  extend. 
Protecting  Judah  with  its  leafy  screen,  • 

From  scorching  blast,  and  from  the  mildew  blight 
Of  foul  idolatry,  that  crying  sin 
Which  brings  down  TeAgeanoe  on  our  guilty  land. 


Doubt  not  thy  prayer  will  reaoh  the  th«>ne  abov0i 
Whence  winged  blessings*  even  now,  descend* 
Upon  thy  head— blessings  for  all  thy  love 
To  this  fair  boy,  smce  first  thy  gentle  arms 
Baised  him  a  wailing  infant,  from  the  breast 
Of  h>s  dead  mother,  and  unto  thine  own. 
Clasped  him  with  tender  vows,  how  sacredly 
Fulfilled!    Precious  the  guerdon  then  wilt  reap, 
Ere  long,  for  dangers  past,  when  tbotf  shalt  ase 
Upon  his  father's  throne,  thy  darling  sit, 
And  hear  a  nation  bless  thee  lor  Iheir  Idag. 

JEH08HBBA,  (wUh  emotion^) 

Ah,  my  Jehoida!  be  that  guerdon  mine, 
And  scaroe  my  heiiri  will  own  a  wiafa  wibfeat 
Yet,  oh!  'twill  tremUing  Ue  within  my  bimst. 
Till  to  my  sight  the  morrow's  sun  hath  set. 
And  sealed  my  hopes  or  fears.  Then  grant,  great 

QodI 
My  soul  may  triumph  meekly,  or  bowdown^ 
designed  to  woe,  if  thus  thy  will  ordaii\s* 

Courage^  my  own  1  oovtagiB  and  lakh,  like  lifaat 
Which  stayed  the  patriarch,  when  he  led  his  son 
Up  to  the  mount  of  sacrifice,  prepared 
To  offer  him  a  victim  to  his  God. 
We  have  a  promise,  too,  which  ne'er  hath  failed, 
And  which  in  whispers  says  **all  will  be  weU!"    . 
Do  ihott  prepare  thy  young,  nneonsdous  ehai^ge,.  I 
For  the  new  scene,  soon  to  be  opened  > 

To  his  wonderix^  view* .  Bee  haw  his  eye,  \ 

Moist  with  affection's  tear,  turns  from  his  spMt  \ 
To  seek  thine  own;  in  thii  thy  serious  mood,  { 
MissSagiha  voile  whi<i^lq^ghMlb  sunshine  shed  i 
Upon  his  heact—httt  yet  he  maete  it  no^  < 


And  courts  again  his  play.    Go  to  him,  love; 
I  mqst  not  lix^ger  here,    Farewell  awhile. 

(He  goei  out,  and  J^oMba  »U$fir  a  Jem  mi- 
nutuafierhiM  dtpartwre^  m  a  muting  potiaHf 
Msn  raises  ker  «yes,  m  whkhMar$  art  9tan^ 
iiuff  andlooki  eamettfy  tU  Jthoask,  vAo,  see- 
ing her  abatracHon,  haa  takm  ^  his  bow,  amd 
atatuU  vfith  hia  little  arrow  drawn,  to  iu  head^ 
about  to  ohoot  through  the  open  door,  at  aome 
object  in  the  court,  J 

^BOSHXBA,  (addressing  him): 
Come  hither,  my  dear  boy, — 
Didst  thou  not  hear  thy  ancle  say,  thou  soon 
Shoiddst  be  a  king? 

JEHOiJBH. 

Aye,  in  good  troth,  I  did. 
And  so  I  would  be,  when  I  grow  a  man. 
E'en  as  my  fiither  was.    But  is't  for  this 
Thou  weep'st  ?  for  here  are  tears  now  on  thy  cheek. 
Though  I  had  thought  them  pearls  fidl'n  from  thy 

hair. 
So  bright  they  gleam,  as  they  lie  sparkling  there. 

JXH06HSBA. 

Joy's  tears  must  needs  be  bright, — and  such  are 

these. 
For  how  could  I  be  sod,  and  thou,  my  child. 
So  soon  to  be  restored  to  all  thy  rights? 

JXHOA5H. 

But  yet  agmn  I  sae  a  gatherieg  tear ; 
And  now  it  falls!    Sweet  aunt,  I  pray  thee 
Let  me  kiss  it  off  t 

(He  throws  ki^arms  eiaressingig  aroand 
hernedk). 

Didst  thou  not  Me 
How  true  my  arrow  sped,  grazing  the  crest 
Of  yon  old  dial-stone,  on  the  green  tetrace 
Just  a  moment  since?    Tm  sure  then  didst— 
Well  then,  when  Pm  a  king  PU  shoot  my  graadam. 
Who  hath  caused  thee  grief;  and  makes  thee  weep. 
Aye,  every  single  day,  when  thoa  dost  speak 
Of  all  the  wicked  things  her  hand  hath  done. 


Dear  chfldi  bow  pveosooe ia thy  innooent  \tml 
Acordialtomykeartl    Ood  keep  time  pure 
'Midl^  temptatton^  and  the  sdases  of  power. 
That  soon  will  ky  ia  wait  %n  thy  yong  fail  I 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  what  tomorrow 
Hath,  for  thee  in  store,  if  all  prove  faithflil. 
And  our  hopes  are  blest     . 

JSHOASH,  (sadfy). 
Nay,  not  temonew  I 
Not  ,so  spoBr  I  pny,  mekume  a  ki^g* 
lliey  must  do  miifv^thiogiii  whe  ail  <mthieiief» 
And  yet  thia  hand  Ui*aU.  Ohlleei»eniaan 
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Close  bj  thy  side,  I  am  so  happy  here, 
Where  I  can  read  thy  fond  and  smiling  eyes. 
And  hear  thy  song  of  love.    Send  me  not  hence 
To  dwell  in  that  proud  palace,  whose  high  towers 
Rise  like  tall  giants  'gainst  the  dark  bine  sky. 
When  thou  dost  take  me  to  our  palace  roof 
At  twilight's  hour,  I  look  at  them  with  fear, 
And  fancy  oft  I  hear  my  brothers'  cries, 
And  my  fidr  sisters,  who  as  Bilba  says, 
On  one  dread  night  were  murdered  in  their  sleep, 
All  by  my  wicked  grandam,  who  must  be 
As  terrible  as  Endor's  wrinkled  witch. 

JSBOSHB&i. 

Yet  that  proud  palace,which  thou  dreadst  so  mnoh 
Is  a  fair  dwelling— and  hath  fountains  bright 
To  cool  its  marble  courts,  and  garden  glades, 
Where  flowers  of  every  clime  their  perfume  shed. 
And  stately  trees,  from  the  tall  cedar 
To  the  lowliest  shrub  earth's  boMm  bears. 
Spring  gncMl  forth. 

There  dwelt  thy  father. 
There  thy  mother  died,  in  her  sweet  youth, 
A  flower  of  beauty  blighted  in  its  bloom. 
There  perished  all  thy  kindred,  by  her  hand. 
Whose  presence  now  pollutes  those  regal  halls. 
But  soon,  the  Yengeance  justly  due  her  crimes. 
Shall  drive  her  forth,  to  meet  a  righteous  doom, 
And  thou  whose  heritage  this  kingdom  is, 
Shall  enter  in,  to  sit  where  David  sat, 
And  with  his  line,  safety  and  peace  restore 
To  evexy  palace  home,  and  cottage  hearth 
Throughout  the  land. 

JEBOA8H,  (thougktfyUy), 

Wilt  thou  go  with  me. 
To  that  other  home,  where  I  must  dwell. 
When  I  a  king  shall  be? 

JBH06HBBA. 

Aye,  my  sweet  boy — 
And  all  whom  thou  dost  love— all  the  fond  hearts, 
That  cluster  now  around  thy  daily  path. 
Shall  there  be  with  thee,  shedding  o'er  thy  lii^ 
Affection's  balm,  and  filling  thy  young  soul 
With  noble  thoughts,  and  such  resolves  as  make 
Sings  great  and  good,  and  those  they  govern 
blest 

JBHOASH,  (with  animatim,) 
Wdl,  thou  shall  see,  when  I  am  tall  and  strong, 
And  well  can  bear  the  weight  of  spear  and  shield. 
How  brave  111  be.    1*0  rein  my  war-steed 
With  a  touch,  as  light  as  that,  which  holds 
My  pretty  mule  in  check.    And  chariots  too, 
m  have — and^^ardens,  beautiful  as  thoee 
Planted  in  Etham  by  King  Solomon, 
Where  thou  hast  told  me,  grew  such  wondrous 

.plants. 
And  cedars  lof^y  as  the  temple  roof. 


Yea,  an  that  filled  the  soul  with  sweet  delight, 
Or  to  the  grosser  senses  ministered  joy, 
This  mighty  monarch  gathered  round  his  throne; 
Yet  when  life's  fitful  dream  drew  to  a  close. 
What  said  he  then?    That  '*all  was  vanity  I** 
And  to  the  spirit,  formed  for  higher  things, 
Vexation  sore,  and  weariness  of  heart. 
Fear  God!  my  child;  walk  in  his  holy  ways; 
Fulfil  his  will,  preserve  his  worship  pure, 
Guard  thy  own  soul  from  sin,  and  rule  thy  people 
With  a  righteous  rodl    This  is  true  wisdom; 
And  the  noblest  aim  of  a  good  king. 
Be  this  then,  thine,  and  tongues  unnumbered 
Shall  speak  forth  thy  praise,  in  tones  as  sweet 
As  Solomon's  is  sung.    Come  for^  with  me; 
Low  sinks  the  sun,  the  garden  walks  are  cool. 
And  thou  shalt  hear,  amid  their  pleasant  shades. 
The  counsels  of  my  love. 

(She  leads  him  out) 


SoMMR^The  eowri  of  the  quaetCa  palace,  fJUd 
wiA  armed  wcldierf.  Aikaliah  deeceiuitfrom  a 
bakony,  and  appeare  sudden^  be/ore  tkem^  her 
caunienance  pale  with  raye  and  terror^  as  she 
vehemendy  addreeeee  them* 

ATKALTAF. 

Said  I  not  so?    The  city's  in  revolt  I 
The  traitor-priest  Jehoida,  hath  unlocked 
The  temple's  annory,  and  taken  thence, 
Stor^  of  equipments  for  his  rebel  crew. 
And  with  his  aimed  myrmidons,  each  gate 
He  now  defends.  Hark,  to  those  deafening  shouts! 
Gods!  how  the  tumult  swells!    If  ye  be  men, 
Soldiers,  whose  duty  'tis  to  guard  your  queen. 
Her  word  obey.    Rush  on  where  she  diall  lead. 
Heed  not  their  spears,  but  mark  how  at  my  frown 
Their  serried  ranks  shall  quick  as  thought  divide. 
For  my  free  passage  through.    This  traitor  vile, 
Thia  base,  seditious  leader,  shall  be  seized, 
He,  who  would  stir  the  people  to  rebel. 
That  he  may  gain  thereby  his  own  foul  ends. 

iMLAH  (entere  the  court  abrupdy,  pale  and 
dieordered.) 

Madam,  thy  crown  is  lost!  thy  sceptre  gone! 
And  thou,  no  more  a  queen,  must  bend  to  fate. 
Hear  how  they  shout  aloud  **  God  save  our  king!" 
Agi^B  they  cry  **  Long  may  Jehoash  reign!" 
Thy  fears  were  just~one  of  that  royal  line 
Thou  deemed  extinct,e8caped  thy  wrathful  sword. 
And  by  Jehosheba  till  now  ooncealed, 
lives  to  demand  the  goodly  heritage 
By  thee  usurped.    Thronged  is  the  tenple— 
And  eaoh  avenue,  and  crowded  street. 
Shews  but  a  living  sea  of  flMea.  faiMBd 
In  thankfulness  to  lieaveu— fecfs  of  ji>y, 
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Aadlips  that  echo  forth,  **God  save  our  king! 
Let  the  usurper  die!" 


5 


▲THALIAH. 

They  have  no  king!  ! 

My  arch-foe  coined  the  lie — that  cursed  priest, 
Whom  may  the  furies  tear!    His  daring  hand 
£ssa3'3  to  grasp  the  crown  of  Judah*s  realm; 
Bat  we  will  crush  him  ere  his  foot  be  placed 
Upon  our  neck,  or  he  can,  mounting,  rise, 
O'er  this  boy  minion,  whom  he  names  a  king. 
Brave  soldiers,  why  delay?    Let  us  speed  forth, 
Straight  to  the  temple,through  their  armed  hosts; 
Wo  too  have  arms,  and  I  will  lead  you  on, 
Though  demons  barred  my  way.    The  temple 

gained. 
Strike  for  his  life,  who  aimeth  at  my  crown ; 
Let  his  heart's  blood,  like  a  libation  flow 
Over  the  altars,  where  he  daily  lights 
The  sacrificial  fire!    To  him,  whose  steel 
First  pierces  that  false  brtast,  my  thanks  are  due; 
Xay,  more,  honours  and  wealth  unbounded 
I  will  shower  upon  his  head.  Again,  that  shout! 
It  fires  my  blood — away!  be  vengeance  mine. 
Though  purchased  with  my  life! 

She  issues  through  the  inner  gate  of  the  court, 
surrounded  by  her  guards  with  Indak  at  their 
head,  and  followed  by  the  soldiery. 


Scene — The  interior  of  the  Temple,  fiUed  to  over' 
flowing  with  the  multitude.  In  the  porch  are 
seen  two  enormous  pillars  of  wrought  brass, 
erected  by  Solomon,  supporting  a  brazen  scaf- 
fold, on  which  stands  a  throne  of  state.  Upon 
the  steps  of  this  throne,  wearing  a  royal  robe 
and  mantle,  kneels  the  young  Jehoash ;  a  mul- 
titude of  priests  andZevites,  with  drawn  swords, 
form  a  guard  around  him,  and  beside  him  stands 
tlia  high-priest  Jehoida,  holding  m  one  hand  the 
Jlacon  of  holy  oil,  and  in  the  other  the  crown, 
which  he  is  in  the  act  of  placihg  upon  his 
head;  the  iTistant  it  rests  upon  his  brow,  the 
people  break  forth  into  Joyful  acclamations. 
When  the  tumult  subsides,  Jehoida  raises  the 
child,  and  seats  him  upon  the  throne,  where  he 
n^ay  be  seen  by  alL 


Men  of  Jerusalem,  behold  your  king! 

And  praise  the  Lord,  who,  when  oppression, 

AViUi  her  iron  hand,  bowed  down  your  souls 

In  sadness  to  the  earth,  stretched  forth  his  arm, 

Mighty  to  save,  and  to  deliver  strong, 

And  from  the  murderess,  drunk  with* royal  blood. 

One  victim  snatched — ^him  thou  beholdest  here! 

The  lineal  offspring  of  jotir  ancient  kings, 

By  God  anointed,  and  decreed  to  reign, 

DcRpIto  the  pagan's  treacltcry  and  wiJe«, 


Through  years  unnumbered,  o*er  our  favoured 
realm. 

(Cries  of*^  Long  live  our  king  rfrom  those  within, 
and  the  throng  around  the  Temple,  interrupt  him ; 
as  they  cease,  he  resumes :) 

Ye  all  have  heard  how  the  young  prince  wa» 

saved, 
How  nursed  in  love  his  helpless  infancy. 
By  her,  the  daughter  of  a  race  of  kings; 
For  you  her  care  hath  reared  him,  and  to  you. 
People  of  Judah!  she  entrusts  him  now^ 
Bidding  you  guard  him,  as  ye  -would  the  Ark 
Of  the  Most  High.    Be  lenient  to  his  youth. 
And  round  his  throne,  now  in  his  ekildkood's 

dawn. 
In  manhood's  prime,  and  in  his  life's  decay. 
Stand  like  a  bulwark  stronjg. 

The  pillars  massive. 
Which  support  this  floor  of  sculptured  brass. 
One  on  each  side — Booz  and  Jachin  named. 
Were  reared  by  mighty  Solomon,  to  keep 
In  memory  long,  that  miracle  of  old. 
The  cloudy  pillar  and  the  fiery  flame. 
Which,  one  by  day,  the  other  when  the  night 
Shed  o'er  the  silent  earth  its  gloom  profound. 
Guided  our  fathers  in  their  desert  march 
To  Canaan's  promised  shore.    So  unto  us. 
As  wisdom  comes  with  years,  may  our  young  king 
A  guiding  pillar  prove,  when  day  its  radiant  light 
Sheds  on  all  hearts;  and  ah!  a  living  flame. 
To  cheer,  enlighten,  vivify,  direct. 
When  murky  night,  the  realm's  horizon  wraps 
In  deepest  gloom! 

(Again  loud  a£clamations,  which  are  suddenly 

checked  by  a  distant  tumult,  and  cries  of  **  the 

queen  ! — the  queen  f*) 

JEHOIDA,  (speaks  authoritatively). 
Stand  back,  and  give  her  entrance! 
But  forbid  her  guard  to  follow.    He,  who 
With  arms  passes  this  threshold,  instant  dies! 

(Athaliah  ascends  the  steps  of  the  temple,  com- 
manding her  guard  to  attend  her,  but  they  are 
forcibly  preven  ted  by  the  Hebrew  soldiers.  She 
enters  the  porch  ahne,  and  perceiving  the  child 
Jehoash  sitting  in  kingly  stale  upon  the  (krone, 
she  exclaims  wiili  frantic  gestures): 

ATHAUAH. 

This  is  foul  treason !  an  accursed  plot, 

Framed  by  Jehoida  to  subvert  my  power. 

And  on  its  ruins,  rear  the  glittering  pile 

Of  his  aspiring  hopes.    Deem  not,  yon  child* 

With  idle  mockery  trioked  in  royal  state. 

The  offspring  of  your  kings.    From  some  low 

kennel 
Ilaih  tliis  wily  priest  dragged  forth  the  boy, 
His  purpose  base  to  serve,  in  making  him 
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A  plea  fur  foul  rebellion,  whidi  once  raised, 
He  mores,  this  traitor  arch,  amid  the  storm, 
Its  master-spiritt—swaying  at  his  will 
The  elements  of  strife,  till  o'er  them  all, 
He  rides  triomphant — ^planting  firm  his  foot 
Upon  your  necks,  and  in  his  outstretched  hand 
Grasping  the  sceptre  of  a  ruthless  sway  I 


Peace,  lying  tongue! — thou  shalt  not  thus  pollute 
The  sacred  air  within  these  holy  walls. 
With  thy  false  breath.    Madam,  thy  reign  is  o*er  I 
The  measure  of  thy  crimes,  filled  to  the  brim. 
And  Qod—ovr  Qod,  whom  thou  hast  dared  defy, 
Leadeth  thee  here  to  meet  thy  doom  deserved. 


Ha!  tlireat'st  thou  thus  ?    I  scorn  thee,  treache- 
rous priest! 
Despise  thy  malice,  and  thy  boasted  power 
Smile  at  in  pity,  for  its  impotence. 
Nay,  stands  there  here,  where  treason  dares  uprear 
Her  crested  head,  one  who  with  loyal  heart 
Will  for  his  queen,  danger  and  soom  defy, 
Uncrown  that  baby  minion,  and  the  head 
Of  yon  arch-traitor  cast  beneath  my  feet; 
Mighty,  or  lowly,  be  his  name  and  rank, 
It  matters  not— for  henceforth  he  shall  be, 
Aye,  from  this  hoar,  a  partner  of  my  throne. 
An  equal  sharer  of  my  regal  state ! 

(She  looks  around  trivmphan^y  upon  the  muUi- 
iude  as  she  pronounces  these  words,  but  a  mur-  \ 
mur  ofindignatUm  is  her  onlg  reply,  while  the 
guard  circle  more  doaebf  around  Jehoash,  tur- 
ning with  menacing  gestures  the  points  of  their 
weapons  towards  AthaUah), 


Madam,  thy  promises  are  based  on  sand, 
All  golden  as  they  seem.    Thy  reign  is  o*er ! 
Thy  sceptre  hath  departed,  and  thy  power 
Is  but  an  empty  shade.    This  royid  child. 
Whom  from  thy  cruel  hate  our  Qod  preserved. 
Is  our  anointed  king;  tlie  youngest  bom 
Of  Azariah*8  house — ^the  latest  shoot 
From  David's  mighty  tree,  which  thou  in  vain, 
Essayed  to  pluck,  both  root  and  goodly  branch 
From  Judah's  soil.    Sec  with  what  joy 
All  hearts  acknowledge  him.    Vain  then  thy  glit- 
tering bribe — 
It  calls  forth  scorn,  aye,  thirst  for  vengeance  too, 
In  every  breast— for  terrible  the  past  I 
And  as  its  bloody  phantoms  rise  to  view, 
A  thousand  swords,  their  sharp  and  deadly  blades, 
Point  to  thy  heart — one  look,  one  word  from  me. 
And  instant  thou  nrt  stretched,  a  bleeding  corso 
Upon  this  marble  floor! 


ATHALIAH,  (becoming  pak,  but  stiU  with  an  air 
of  defiance). 

Art  thou  a  man 
To  threat  a  woman  thus,  and  she  thy  queen? 
Shame  to  thy  manhood,  stained  by  act  s<|f  oul ! 
Yet  I  defy  thee,  for  I  boast  a  heart 
That  scorns  to  quail  beneath  a  traitor's  frown! 
Ho,  there !  my  guards !    Who  hinders  their  ap- 
proach? 
Imlah,  show  forth  thy  boasted  zeal  and  love 
By  hasting  hither  to  protect  thy  queen ! 
Why  comes  he  not  ?    I  hear  his  voice  i\ithout — 
Ye  dare  not  bar  him  from  me !    I  command 

jEHomx,  (interrupting  her). 

Madam,  'tis  vain!  all  are  forbid,  save  those 
Who  guard  the  king,  to  enter  here. 
Besign  thyself  to  the  decree  of  heaven ; 
Aid  cannot  reach  thee  now.   Thou  hast  withheld 
From  all  the  mercy  craved,  and  now  to  thee 
Mercy  we  must  deny.    But  yet  not  here, 
Not  in  these  sacred  courts  shall  flow  thy  blood : 
Pure  victims  here,  are  o^ered  to  our  God, 
And  no  polluted  sacrifice  shall  stain 
The  pavement  of  the  temple  where  He  dwells. 
Haste!  Abishai,  and  with  thy  hundred  men, 
And  other  captains  of  their  hundreds  joined. 
Bear  forth  this  blood-stained  woman,  to  receive 
The  measure  which  we  mete  to  crimes  like  her's. 
Take  her  far  hence,  to  Cedron's  lonely  vale. 
And  tiiere  let  her  be  slain  ! 

Should  any  dare 
Stretch  forth  a  hand  to  snatch  her  from  this  doom. 
Let  his  blood  flow  with  her's— justice  decrees 
We  purge  the  realm  of  all  who  pity  lend. 
Or  aid,  to  guilt  so  deep.    In  sorer  straits 
Our  God  hath  succoured  oft  his  faithful  ones, 
But  Him  she  hath  despised,  and  to  her  cry, 
Now  will  his  ear  be  deaf.    She  trusts  in  Baal; 
Let  her  call  on  him,  and  if  he  answer. 
Life  shall  still  be  hers,  and  we  will  bum 
Incense  upon  his  shrine; — but,  be  he  mute, 
And  we  will  raze  his  temple  to  the  ground — 
Upon  his  altars,  slay  the  priests  who  serve 
Their  idol  dumb,  and  cleanse  our  nation 
From  the  damning  stain  of  heathen  worship, 
Sacrifice  accursed,  to  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  I 

{  While  Jehoida  speaks,  the  queen,  though  she  re- 
peatedly tries  to  interrupt  him,  is  restrained 
by  those  who  guard  her,  and  when,  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  she  is  borne  forcibly  away,  she 
utters  a  piercing  shriek,  and  rending  her  man- 
tle, and  casting  her  dishevelled  hair  about  her 
shoulders,  exhibits,  by  the  frantic  violence  of 
her  gestures,  the  rage  and  despair  that  possess 
her  heart.) 
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JBHOIDA  (when  she  has  disappeared^  and  the  te- 

midt  has  subsided,) 
Now  to  the  palace,  where  his  fathers  dwelt, 
Let  us  conduct  oar  king.  Bid  streaming  banners 
Herald  onr  approach,  and  martial  music 
In  triumphant  strains,  breathe  forth  our  joy. 
At  this  glad  victory  o'er  our  pagan  foe, 
This  restoration  to  their  ancient  throne, 
Of  that  high  race,  ordained  by  Qod  to  reign, 
O'er  Judah's  realm.    On  to  the  palace  I    On  t 
The  way  is  strewn  with  garlands  of  choice  flowers, 
And  wide  the  gates  unfold  to  bid  ns  pass. 
While  a  bright  band  of  maidens  beaatiful, 
With  song,  and  graceful  dance,  our  steps  precede. 

f71^  move  forward,  Jehoash  is  borne  on  a 
magnificent  littery  swrounded  by  his  guard, 
the  princes^  and  high  officers  qf^  kingdom, 
with  Jehoida  in  his  pontifical  robes  at  Aeir 
head.  The  people  fcifhw  wiA  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  Jog,  The  whole  procession  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dour. TTie  way  is  strewn  wi^Jlowers,  and  a 
band  oj  maidens,  crowned  with  garlands  and 
led  on  by  J^oskAa,  precede  them  wiA  grace- 
ful donee  and  song, 

j 

1 


I  miHar  with,  that  at  length  it  will  seem  like  part- 
ing with  life  itself  to  take  them  from  us.  There 
is  no  slarery  known  so  despotic  as  that  imposed 
on  UB  by  ourselTes,  by  easily  yielding  ourselyes 
to  the  tyrannical  grasp  of  habit.  We  fall  into 
the  power  of  a  monster  whom  we  at  once  love, 
fear,  and  detest,  and  from  whose  iron  clutch  we 
in  Tain  endeavour  to  escape. 

OLD  ZneWSPAPBHS. 

Mast  people  take  newspapers,  bat  few  preserve 
them ;  yet  the  most  interesting  reading  imagina- 
ble is  a  file  of  old  newspapers.  It  brings  up  the 
very  age,  with  all  its  bustle  and  every-day  aflBurs, 
and  mailcs  its  genius  and  its  spirit  more  than  the 
most  laboured  description  of  the  historian.  Who 
can  take  a  paper  dated  half-a-century  ago,  with- 
out the  thoaght  that  almost  every  i^ame  there 
printed  is  now  cut  upon  a  tombstone  at  the  head 
of  anepiti^h? 

CUBTOX. 

Cttbtox,  though  ever  so  ancient,  without  tnith,i8 
but  an  old  error. — Cyprian, 


THB  PSIL080PHEB  AND  THB  FBBBTMAN. 

A  FHiLOSOPBBB  Stepped  on  board  a  fer^-boat, 
to  cross  a  stream.  On  his  passage^  he  inquired 
of  the  fenymaa  if  he  imderstood  arithmetic.  The 
man  looked  astonished.  *' Arithmetic!  No,  Sir, 
I  nevpr  heard  of  it  before."  The  philosopher  re- 
plied, '^  I  am  rery  sorry,  for  one  quarter  of  your 
life  is  gone."  A  few  minutes  after,  he  asked  the 
ferryman,  "  Do  yon  k  now  anything  of  mathema- 
tics?" The  boatman  smiled,  and  again  replied, 
"  N<>.*'  "  Well  then,"  said  the  philosopher,  "an- 
other quarter  of  your  life  is  lost"  A  third  ques- 
tion was  asked  the  ferryman,  *'  Do  yon  under- 
stand astronomy  ?"  "  Ohl  no  Sir,  never  heard 
of  such  a  tiling."  "  Well,  my  friend,  then  an- 
other part  of  your  life  is  lost"  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, tlie  boat  ran  on  a  snag,  and  was  sinking 
when  the  ferryman  jumped  np,  polled  off  his  coat, 
and  asked  the  philosopher,  with  great  earnestness 
of  manner,  "  Sir,  can  you  swim  ?"  "  No,"  said 
the  philosopher.  ••Well  then,"  said  the  ferry- 
man, *•  your  whole  life  is  lost,  for  the  boat  is  going 
to  the  bottom." 

HABIT. 

It  is  odd  enough  what  children  we  become  be- 
neath the  influence  of  habit  A  very  second  na- 
ture to  us  seems  this  thing  of  custom.  Things 
that  at  one  time  of  life  we  hold  in  the  very  deep- 
est abiicCTence,  we  can  grow  st^  by  step  so  fa- 
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A  mm  very  lime, 

Wm  a  little  to  blame, 
To  stray  from  hia  boable  abode  : 

Hot,  thirsty^  bemired. 

And  heartUy  tired, 
He  laid  himself  down  in  the  road« 

While  thna  he  redlned, 

A  man  who  was  Ulnd 
Came  by,  and  entreated  his  aid ; 

•*  Deprived  of  my  sight. 

Unassisted,  tonight 
I  shsn  not  reach  home^  Fm  afraid.*' 

**  Intelligence  give 

Of  the  place  where  you  lire," 
Said  the  cripple, "  Ferh^s  I  msy  know  It ; 

In  my  road  it  may  be, 

And  if  yonH  carry  me» 
It  will  giTO  me  much  plessnre  to  shew  it. 

"  Great  strength  you  have  got, 

Vhich,  slBS  I  I  haTe  not, 
In  ny  legs  so  fttifoed  every  nerre  is; 

For  the  use  of  your  back, 

For  the  eyes  which  you  lack. 
My  pair  shall  be  much  at  your  service.** 

Said  the  other  poor  man, 

"  What  an  excellent  plan  I 
Pray,  get  on  my  back,  my  good  brother; 

I  see  all  mankind. 

If  they  are  but  Indlned, 
Msj  coDBtant^  help  one  another. 

There  is  in  the  above  a  valoable  moral — ^what  a 
pity  it  is  that  the  men  of  this  world  will  not  profit 
by  the  lesson  it  teadies. 
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THE  CANADIAN  VOLUNTEEBS. 

BT  E.  C. 
Habk  t  that  wild  rushing  sound  I  'tis  tbo  spectre  of  war 
Kiding  fearksslj  by  on  her  blood,  sprinkled  car. 
The  wan  of  deep  angtiiah  is  heard  o'er  the  plain. 
For  the  widow  and  orphan  ue  seen  in  her  train, 

<*  And  most  we  be  conquered  ?    Shall  England  no  more 
Wield  her  powerfhl  sceptre  o'er  Canada's  shore  ? 
Shall  our  sons  and  our  daughters  as  captives  bend  low 
'Neath  the  treacherous  grasp  of  a  cold-hearted  foe  ? 

•*  Is  there  none  who  will  aid  us?— none  here  who  will  sare? 
Must  America's  banners  o'er  British  hearts  wave? 
fihall  our  Islaad-home  Qaeen,  when  die  heareth  the  tale, 
The  ftte  of  her  children,  as  cowards,  bewail?" 

«*  No,  never  I"  the  deep  voice  of  loyalty  cried, 
•*  Till  the  sword  of  the  foe  first  in  life-blood  be  dyed ; 
Tin  the  heart,  in  its  country's  cause  daring  and  bold, 
On  the  ted.  battle  field  lieth  throbless  and  cold  I 

^'Bise^  Canadians,  rise  I  loyal  hearted  and  brave^ 
Let  your  glory  be  heiM  o'er  Atlantic's  blue  wave, 
Let  Britannia  r^olce,  and  to  far  distant  years 
Hear  the  undying  (kme  of  her  brave  volunteers.** 


The  loud  call  was  heard  and  directly  obe/d 
By  the  warm  noble  hearts  ne'er  in  danger  afraid ; 
The  sword  was  unaheath'd,  and  a  patriot  band 
Stood  ready  to  fight  for  their  own  native  land« 

What  a  soul-ttirring  time  t  then  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Was  brdath'd  oat  in  ardour  and  fervency  there. 
That  the  God  who  gives  courage— the  God  of  all  power 
Might  shelter  those  heroes  in  war's  fearftil  hour. 

StiU  onward  they  march'd,  nor  the  wild  northern  blast 
That  swept  in  such  merciless  tyranny  past ; 
Kor  winter  enwrapp'd  in  her  garment  of  sdow, 
The  bosom  could  rob  of  its  patriot  glow. 

Toil  and  danger  they  slighted ;  but  grief  warmly  proved 
O'er  the  alangliter^d  remains  of  the  comrades  they  loVd. 
:  The  souTs  best  emotions  no  courage  can  steel, 
For  the  true  noble  hearta  still  in  battle  will  feel« 


•Tis  over  I  'tis  over !— the  contest  is  o'er ; 
Hark !  the  Volunteers'  praise  rings  on  Canada's  shore* 
Right  bravely  they  ftraght,  and  for  ever  shall  olaim, 
A  psge  in  Britannia's  bright  annals  of  ftme. 
McOiU  OoUege. 
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In  our  last  number  an  extremely  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting tale  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '*  Chris- 
tina Steinfort."    It  was  a  translatioa  from  the 
French,  by  **  Edmond  Hugomont,"  a  contributor 
who  is  deservedly  a  favourite  with  the  readers  of 
the  Garland,  as  he  is  with  ourselves.  "No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  eye  of  Mrs,  Moodie  light  upon 
it,  than,  with  the  instinct  of  maternal  affection, 
she  discovered,  through  its  transparent  disguise, 
and  the  new  name  it  had  assumed,  that  it  was  a 
well  beloved  "  bairn  of  her  own,** — one  which 
had  been  ushered  into  the  world  in  the  Gem,  a 
London  Annual,  for   1832,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Disappointed  Politician.**  Not  being  aware 
that  the  story  had  ever   been  rendered   into 
French,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  gentle- 
man whose  nom  de  guerre  appeared  over  it,  she, 
perhaps  naturally  enough,  imagined  that  there 
was  piracy  and  plagiarism  in  the  matter.   Some- 
what indignant  at  what  she  considered  so  very  un- 
worthy a  proceeding,  she  roundly  accused  him  of 
it,  and  called  upon  us  to  confound  him,  by  re- 
publishing the  tale,  as  it  originally  appeared,  with 
her  name  as  author,  for  which  purpose  she  oblig- 
ingly fumiahed  us  with  the  volume  cbntaining  it. 
We,  however,  believed  this  to  be  unnecessary, 
•knowing  that  the  gentleman  who  furnished  us 
with  the  translatiAQ,  was  utterly  inoapable  of  the 
4ii|  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  he  would  prompt- 
ly  acknowledge  Mrs.  Moodie's  right  to  the  ori- 
ginal proprietorship  of  the  tale — while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  fully  and  satisfactorily  re- 
move from  himself  the  imputation  of  wearing 
for  a  single  hour,  honours  which  were  justly  the 
property  of  another — although,  as  in  this  cas^, 
fairly  won,  in  perfect  anconscioni&QSs  of  any 
formerly  existing  claim. 

To  this  end,  we  laid  before  him  Mrs.  Moodie's 
letter,  confident  he  v^uld  not  allow  a  day  to  pass 
without  furnishing  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
We  were  not  disappointed;  and  his  letter,  in  re- 
ply, which  we  now  subjoin,  will  satisfactorily 
convince  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters 
.  tlnX  to  him  no  shadow  of  blame  attaches  \  while 
to  Mrs.  Moodie  the  whole  can  only  be  attributed 
AS  a  very  high  compliment  indeed,  seeing  that  her 
iStory  was  first  admired  in  France  sufficiently  to 
indnee  a  translation  into  the  language  of  that 
country,  and  afterwards  so  truly  appreciated  as 
to  cause  *  se-translation  into  the  language  of  her 
own  land.  | 

The  conduct  of  the  French  translator,  who  | 
publjtf(hed  the  story,  withqut  acknowledgment,  is  | 
indefensible.  | 

"  Edmond*'  gives  us  carte  blanchg  to  apologise  | 
in  his  name  to  Mrs.  Moodie.    We  think  no  apo-  \ 


logy  necessary.  His  vindication  is  so  complete, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  gendeman-like  and  well 
tempered,  that  we  are  satisfied  Mrs.  Moodie  will 
frankly  withdraw  the  charge. 

TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THE  GABLAKD. 

Soul,  27th  March,  1844. 
My  dear  Sxk,— I  am  extreme^  sorry  to  lenm,  by  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date,thiit  Ihave,  however  unwitting^, 
given  cause  of  displeasure  to  a  lady  whose  writings  haw 
taught  me  to  esteem  and  admir«her,  aa  I  do  Mn.  Moodie* 
To  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  however,  I  can  at  once  re- 
plj,  with  a  oonscieoce  void  of  offence — ^**Kot  GuilttI'* 

The  tale  which  appeared  in  the  pages  at  the  Gabuutd, 
under  the  title  of  '*Christhia  Steinfort,"  was  talfen  from 
the  French,  as  there  announced;  and  althon^  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  daim  which  Mrs.  Moodie  prcftrs 
to  its  authorship,  I  had  not  the  slightest  reason  previously 
to  consider  it  a  translation  from  the  English.  It  appeared 
in  a  French  periodical—**  La  Tribune  Litt^aire,'*  of  the 
year  1838  or  1839,  under  the  title  of  **  Un  Soufflet,"  and 
signed,  if  I  r^meabev  aright— **Marceline  Desbordes- 
Valmore.**  OThe  tale,  from  the  time  f  first  perused  it, 
about  four  years  ago,  has  always  been  a  &foarite  of  n^e, 
and  I  was  persuaded,  would  meet  a  fliTouralile  reception 
from  your  readers,  in  an  English  dress.  I  therefore 
translated  it,  not  howerer  binding  myself  strictly  to  the 
diction  of  the  piece,  and  handed  it  to  you,  as  Editor  of 
the  Gablavd.  In  the  French  version,  neither  the  heroine 
nor  her  fktfaer,  are  designated  by  any  surname,  and  I 
thought  to  give  them  further  individuality  by  bestowing 
one  upon  them.  Tou  may  remember  that  I  mentioned 
this  to  you,  and  explained  the  change  of  title ;  expreaahig 
at  the  same  time  a  doubt  that  the  name  I  had  adopted  had 
not  a  sufficiently  Sioeditk  iound. 

You  are  now  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  which  will  enable  you  to  explain  the  matter  in 
your  next  number,  as  Mrs.  Moodie  requests.  You  have 
my  friU  concurrence  in  any  apology  you  may  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  insert  hi  the  Gablaitd,  or  to  tender  to  that  lady 
direct. 

I  regret  that  my  present  absence  from  Montreal  may 
postpone  for  a  week  or  two  your  receipt  of  the  periodical 
I  have  mentioned.  Immediately  on  my  return,  however^ 
I  shall  place  it  at  your  disposal,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  perusal  of  the  tale  as  It  appears  therein,  together  with 
the  explanation  I  have  now  given,  may  exonerate  me,  In 
Mrs.  Moodie's  opinion,  from  the  charge  of  anyintentional 
appropriation  of  this  leaf  from  her  chaplet. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

EinuMrD  HvooKoiiT*' 


Thb  engraTixig  in  this  number  represents  a  scene 
which  will  he  familiar  to  the  mind's  eye  of  those* 
who  bare  read  ^  Guy  Mannering^'' — ^the  Attack 
on  the  Smugglers.  The  picture  is  well  coDoeiT- 
ed,  and  graphically  illustrates  the  scene,  as  des* 
cribed  by  the  great  novelist  It  is  not,  however, 
so  good  Its  we  could  have  wished,  or  a&  we  bar- 
gained for;  but,  the  expense  having  bera  inciifi* 
red,  we  could  not' afford  to  suppress  it  As  a 
work  of  art,  it  is  not  equal  to  those  we  have  ht^ 
therto  issued;  but  from  its  connexion  with  the 
works  of  the  ITortheni  "CHzard,  it  will  not  laqk 
adnurers  among  the  patrons  of  the  Gablavd. 
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OHAPTBB      XX. 

CBtrsLuheU       *       •       *       * 
A  tyraxit  entertained 
With  Iwrberoat  sportfli  whose  fell  deHght 
WMt  to  enooqnif  e  mortal  fight 
'Twizt  bird!  to  battle  train'd. 

COWPEB. 


Hr.  Hudson,  the  attorney-at-law,  or  Barley  Had- 
son,  as  he  was  more  frequently  designated,  was 
bj  no  means  an  honour  to  his  profession.  He 
loved  to  associate  witih  the  vnlgar  at  cock-fights, 
bull-baitings,  and  other  amusements  of  an  equaUy 
refined  and  moralizing  character ;  amosements 
disgracefhlly  prevalent  in  our  native  land  half  a 
centary  ago.  This  Hudson,  as  the  reader  has 
already  been  informed,  was  the  only  functionaxy 
of  the  kind  in  the  whole  County  of  Westmoreland. 


without  the  same  preparatory  knowledge  that  his 
opponent  possessed,  who  knew  what  evidence 
could  be  adduced  against  the  claim  of  his  client 
better  than  did  the  defendant  himself.  He  was 
aware,  for  instance,  of  the  existence  of  a  certain 
document,  having  so  important  a  bearing  upon 
the  probable  issue  of  the  trial  as  to  endanger,  if 
not  entirely  destroy,  the  claim  of  his  client.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  document  I  never  could  un- 
derstand, and  consequently,  as  it  never  saw  the 


Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  any  one  living  in  this  light,  some  confusion  must  necessarily  rest  upon 
country  of  lawyers  and  lawsuits,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  whole  county  should  not  fall  together 
by  tb^ears  sufficiently  often  to  enable  two  attor- 
neys at  least  to  pick  out  of  their  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes a  comfortable  livelihood;  such,  notwith- 
standing, was  the  fact  at  the  time  and  place  of 
which  I  speak.  He  was  consequently  not  unfre- 
quently  placed  in  rather  an  anomalous,  and,  to 
any  lawyer  of  principle,  an  embarrassing  dilenmia, 
from  the  circumstance  of  both  sides  of  a  case 
being  committed  to  his  management.  This,  how- 
ever, with  him  was  no  difficulty.  He  always  dung 
to  the  horn  most  heavily  tf  pped  with  gold. 

The  lawsuit  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  our  tale,  was  of  such  importance,  however, 
that  it  would  neither  have  been  prudent  nor  safe 
for  both  parties  to  have  employed  the  same  attor* 
ney.  When,  therefore,  this  great  **  tug  of  war** 
commenced,  Hudson  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Ne- 
therby,  while  the  defendant'had  to  seek  his  legal 
adviser  from  a  neighbouring  county.  The  latter, 
to  his  great  disadvantage;  came  to  the  contest  i 


this  portion  of  my  narrative;  not  so,  however,  as 
regards  the  means  he  made  use  of  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it. 

At  Crosby  Ravensworth,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  gate,  as  every  village  green  in  that  part  of 
the  country  is  called,  is  still  to  be  distinctly 
traced,  the  circular  spot  of  g^en  sward,  with  the 
uniform  Uttle  hollow  surrounding  it.  from  whence 
doubtless  the  soil  had  originally  been  dug  to  level 
it.  This  constituted  the  cock-pit — one  of  the  two 
last  sad  and  humiHating  mementos  of  those  cruel 
and  demoralising  pastimes  of  an  age  which  has 
but  just  gone  by.  The  bull-ring,  in  almost  every 
market  place,  is  the  other.  On  Easter  Monday, 
1743,  ct  this  village  was  to  be  fought  a  grand 
main,  or,  in  plain  English,  there  was  to  be  a  great 
cock-fight.  A  crowd  was  accordingly  coUected 
from  all  the  surrounding  villages  as  well  as  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Fells.  Many  of  the 
surrounding  gentry  were  also  there,  whose  des- 
cendants would  now  feel  sadly  scandalised  were 
I  to  mention  their  names;  but  these  took  no  part 
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in  the  pastime,  unless  some  trifling  betting  might 
be  so  considered.  Not  so,  however,  with  Burley 
Hudson,  who  was  foremost  in  the  bloody  conflict 
and  most  conspicuous  in  the  noisy  ring,  for  many 
a  6nc  game  bird  among  the  combatants  was  his 
that  day,  on  whose  high  tempered  spur  of  glitter- 
ing steel  depended  many  a  heavy  wager;  but 

"  From  every  shout 
Of  that  rabble  rout" 

a  by-stander  might  tell  the  day  had  gone  against 
him. 

"  Well  done,  Gipsy  Jim!"  or,  "  hit  him,  Poach- 
er!" or,  "hurrah  for  the  mole-catcher!"  was 
loudly  hallooed  by  a  hundred  tongues  at  once. 
A  shout  for  Hudson  followed,  but  so  feebly 
seconded  that  it  soon  died  away  in  the  noisy 
confusion  in  the  moving  crowd,  which  showed  the 
day  was  done.  Not  so,  however,  the  merry 
night,  when  all  that  joyous  throng,  bent  on  fun 
and  frolic,  assembled  at  the  village  inn ;  all  save 
Bnrley  Hudson,  Gipsy  Jim,  and  Tom  Mitchell, 
better  known  as  Tom  the  Poacher.  Without  any 
apparent  understanding  with  each  other,  these 
three  worthies  left  the  village  by  different  routes. 
The  gipsy  went  by  Keagill  Grange  as  if  for 
Newby,  whei'e  his  gang  were  known  to  be :  the 
poacher  bent  his  way  towards  Oddendale,  the 
road  to  his  rude  house  at  Orton  bridge ;  while 
through  the  long  and  scattered  hamlet  of  Mauls 
Meabum,  tlie  w^ay  to  Applebj",  Hudson  spurred 
as  if  in  eager  haste  to  reach  La  Vennet's  swollen 
ford  befove  the  night  set  in.  A  short  half  hour 
had  hardly  passed  away  before  they  turned  each 
from  his  pretended  path,  and  met  again  in  a  deep 
dingle  on  the  mountain  side,  a  mile  or  two  from 
Crosby  Ravensworth*  Here,  after  a  short  confe- 
rence, they  determined  on  some  dark  and  fearful 
deed,  the  gipsy  and  the  poacher  were  to  do  at 
IIuJson*s  instigation. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  as  he  prepared  to  mount 
his  horse  again,  "remember  Wastel  Beck  and 
brig,  and  twenty  good  spade  guineas  each  I" 

In  less  than  two  months  after  tliis,  just  before 
the  assizes,  when  this  important  suit  was  to  come 
on,  two  suspicious  looking  men  might  have  been 
seen  late  in  the  evening  prowling  about  the  half 
deserted  streets  of  Appleby,  for  some  time  till  all 
was  clear  *,  and  then,  as  if  by  stealth,  to  enter 
Hudson's  office.  The  door  was  open.  A  focble 
and  hesitating  tap  upon  the  screen  within,  was 
answered  by  a  rude  and  bluff  *'  come  in,"  and 
Hudson's  two  companion<«  stood  before  him ;  or, 
rflther.  b^hird  him,  as  he  was  siuliig  at  his  desk, 
in  the  little  recess  already  so  minutely  described, 
with  his  back  to  them.  He  was  either  reading 
or  writing.  A  dim  lamp  was  before  him,  which 
bumod  BO  faint  and  fiickenng  that  ever  and  anon 


he  would  look  up  and  watch  it,  as  if  doubtful  of 
the  final  issue  of  its  conflict  with  departing  day. 
He  was  alone^-his  clerk  bad  left  the  office  for  hia 
evening  meal.  There  the  two  men  stood;  but  oh  I 
how  strangely  altered  from  what  they  were  when 
last  he  met  them !  The  sunken  eye  that  never  rested 
in  its  hollow  orbit.  The  haggard,  downcast,  guil- 
ty look.  The  tremulous,  husky  voice,  which  even 
Hudson  did  not  know  when  first  he  heard  it ;  all 
told  a  fearful  tale.  The  broken  shattered  wreck 
upon  some  reeky  strand  does  not  more  clearly 
prove  the  resistless  power  of  some  tempest  blast 
than  did  the  outward  man  of  those  poor  conscience- 
stricken  wretches,  that  of  the  pitiless  storm  that 
raged  within.  There  they  stood — ^humbly  silent, 
like  culprits  at  the  bar,  to  hear  their  doom. 

"  Well,!'  he  said  at  last,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful pause,  and  without  deigning  to  turn  a  single 
look  upon  them;  "  and  what  do  you  want  at  this 
untimely  hour  ?"  There  was  a  harshness  in  his 
tone  and  manner,  such  as  a  saucy  craftsman  uses 
when  he  has  no  competitor.  "  The  day  is  surely 
long  enough,"  he  added,  in  a  still  more  surly  tone, 
suppobing  them  some  over-anxious  clients  come 
to  pester  him  with  questions  which  he  could  not 
answer;  "  then  why  come  here  at  night?" 

**  Because,"  replied  the  gipsy,  "  that's  the  only 
time  that  owls,  and  bats,  and  birds  of  evil  omen 
go  abroad." 

Hudson  started  and  turned  pale,  for  although 
he  did  not  exactly  know  the  voice,  yet  it  was  not 
altogether  strange  to  him.  And  conscience  with 
her  chain  of  triple  traps  had  bound  it  to  his  me- 
mory with  something  dark  and  terrible. 

"Yes,  master,  it's  a  bad  job,  nae  doobt!"  ti- 
midly ventured  the  i)oor  poacher,  in  answer  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  indication  of  iludson^s 
deep  and  uncontrolled  contrition  for  the  part  he*i 
taken  in  the  horrid  deed.  The  words  reached 
not  the  heart  of  him  who  doubtless  was  the  deep- 
est villain  of  the  three.  Their  rniport  was  un- 
heeded, not  so  the  sound  of  Mitchel's  well-known 
voice.  It  reassured,  and  cheered,  and  freed  him 
from  that  vague  and  abject  fear  of  wrath  and  re- 
tribution, the  gipsy's  words,  as  if  by  some  mys- 
terious spell,  so  strongly  had  inspired.  He  roused 
up  all  his  energies  and  rallied  in  an  instant  Rising 
from  his  huge  arm-chair,  he  hastened  to  the  door- 
closed  and  locked  it— put  the  key  into  his  pocket — 
and  resumed  his  seat,  after  having  offered  one  of 
his  visitors  a  stool  and  the  other  the  old  "  arm- 
chair," the  feljow  to  the  one  he  occupied  himself, 
exclaiming,  as  he  performed  these  little  acts  of 
courtesy,  in  a  bland  tone  of  equanimity  which  few 
could  hava  assumed  as  he  did  then. 

"  This  miserable  laoap,**  he  trimmed  it  as  he 
spoke,  "  burns  somehow  so  dim  tonight  I  could 
not  see  my  friends — well,  what  cheer?"  giving  up 
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tbe  task  in  utter  hopelessness,  for  Uie  lamp  it  ]      "And  what  proof  can  I  have  that  you'U  hlOl 


would  fio^  burn,  and  turning  to  thoso  he  called 
his  friends,  he  added — '*  never  mind  it,  we  can  see 
to  talk  even  if  it  should  take  a  foolish  freak  into 
its  head  and  die  away  entirely." 

"  Oh  I  no,  no!"  hurriedly  exclaimed  the  poacher, 
as  he  saw 


"The  Umguishiiig  lamp  just  flashing  to  die." 

**  Don't  let  it  gang  oot,  for  I  dam't  be  in  the  dark, 
and  I  niver  hae  been  sen ** 

**  Since  when  ?**  sternly  interrupted  Hudson,  and 
added,  totto  voce^  **  since  you  became  a  poor  mi- 
serable driveller,  I  suppose.  Whose  fat  buck  have 
you  slaughtered  last  ?  Or  whose  orchard  have 
you  broken — ^but  it's  too  soon  in  the  summer  yet 
for  that?  Or  whose  hen-roost  have  you  plundered 
that  you  make  such  a  whimpering  about ?  I  wish 
your  wife  had  been  here.  She  is  worth  a  dozen 
such  puling  wretches  as  thou  artl  Have  you  got  I 
the  paper?" 

**  We  have !"  promptly  replied  the  gipsy. 

**  Then  let  me  see  it,"  eagerly  added  tbe  ques- 
tioner. 

**  Hand  out  the  forty  guineas,  then,"  said  the 

**  I  must  see  the  docmnent  first,"  calmly  re- 
turned the  other ;  ^  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  bo 
the  very  one  I  want  and  stipulated  fur." 

**Good  night  to  you,  friend  1"  returned  the 
other,  rising  to  leave  that  den  of  thieves,  worse, 
as  he  thought  then,  than  any  gipsy  haunt  which, 
in  his  chequered  lot  through  life,  he  had  ever  vi- 
sited ;  but  ere  he  reached  the  screen,  he  returned 
again,  remembering  that  the  door  was  locked. 

"  And  is  it  come  to  this  I"  despairingly  exclaimed 
his  comrade,  "  that  wo  should  thus  have  stained 
our  hands  in  blood,  and  all  for  nothing." 

''Blood!"  exclaimed  the  tempter,  in  feigned 
astonishment ;  **  surely  you  have  not  committed 
murder!"  ^ 

**  And  if  we  had,  would  it  not  have  been  at  your 
instigation  ?"  retorted  the  gipsey,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  rage. 

*' At  mine  V*  retumed  the  lawyer,  with  a  hideous 
lau^. 

The  shrewd  gipsy,  seeing  plainly  they  were 
both  completely  duped,  sprang  at  him  like  a  tiger 
on  his  prey — seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  would 
have  strangled  him  in  an  instant,  had  there  not 
been  heard  just  then  a  knocking  at  the  door.  He 
paused  and  listened*  relaxed  his  hold  a  little,  not 
knowing  who  was  thexe,  and  came  to  a  parley 
with  his  enemy. 

•^Dumiss  that  man,  whoever  he  is,"  he  said, 
and  let  us  go  in  safety,  and  the  ptqper  shall  be 
yours;  and  promise,  if  a  villain's  prosuse  can  be 
trusted,  that  you  will  not  afterwards  molest  us." 


your  promise?"  the  all  but  breathless  victim  asked. 
"Proof!"  said  the  enrtiged  gipsy,  tightening 
his  iron  grasp  upon  his  neck,  umil  his  face  iurue J 
black,  and  as  he  slackened  it  continued  >vith  refe- 
rence to  his  doing  go ;  "  that,  f«  )r  want  of  a  better, 
is  all  the  pledge  I  havo  to  give;  and  gold,  as 
highly  as  your  sordid  soul  may  value  it,  could  not 
purchase  one  of  half  its  weight  and  worth." 

Thus  was  the  treaty  made  between  the  tempter 
and  his  tools.    His  clerk,  whose  knock  they  had 
;  heard,  was  ordered  home  again,  upon  the  pretext 
of  some  private  business  with  &  friend  or  two. 
The  important  document  was  then  exchanged  for 
the  key,  with  which  they  immediately  let  them- 
selves out,  locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Eden  as  they  crossed  the  bridge. 
Their  cunnning  accomplice  was  thus  left  to  rumi- 
nate upon  his  narrow  escape,  the  saving  of  his 
forty  guineas,  which  indeed  he  never  intended  to 
pay,  and  the  dismal  prospect  of  spending  a  sleep- 
less night,  hungry  and  cold  in  that  dark  and  dis- 
mal cell  of  the  old  cloister.    The  lamp  had  been 
extinguished  in  the  fray.    His  fate  was  ineritable, 
unless  he  could  make  himself  heard  by  some 
chance  straggler  in  the  street.     To  this  end  ho 
applied  himself  most  manfully  to  thunder  at  tjie 
door,  and  shouted  and  hallooed  for  almost  half 
the  night,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  next  morning  the  clerk  called  as  usual  at 
his  house  for  the  key,  but  finding  it  not  on  its 
accustomed  peg,  he  supposed  his  master  had  got 
the  start  of  him,  and  had  gone  to  the  ofllce  before 
him.      On  his  arrival  there  ho  found  the  door 
locked  and  the  key  not  in  it.    He  therefore  con- 
cluded that  his  master  had  gono  out  and  taken  it 
with  him.   He  then  took  up  his  position  in  a  book- 
seller's bow-window,  some  distance  up  the  street, 
which  commanded  a  viow  of  the  office  door.  Here 
he  patiently  awaited  his  return,  amusing  himself 
with  watching  the  noisy  crowd  as  it  pasi>ed  up  to 
the  cross,  for  it  was  the  market  day.    The  break- 
fast hour  would  soon  arrive,  he  would  then  bo 
sure  to  come ;  but  ho  did  not.    Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  tiU  the  market  carts  began  to  rum- 
ble down  the  street  again  at  a  more  rapid  rate  to 
their  homes.    Still  the  lawyer  came  not.     His 
wife,  or  whatever  she  might  be,  for  there  were 
doubts  and  surmises  concerning  her,  had  gone  to 
Shap  WeUs  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  so  that 
no  enquiries  were  made  after  him  from  his  house. 
Any  well  known  clients,  and  so  few  there  were, 
that  all  wore  easily  recognised,  were  turned  away 
by  his  of&cious  satellite. 

The  poor  elxhausted  prisoner  heard  not  the  ap- 
proach of  his  derk  to  the  office.  He  hsd  sunk 
into  a  heavy  and  disturbed  slumber,  fi*om  which 
he  vioke  not  till  the  day  was  far  advanced.    Hn 
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then  made  another  efibrt  to  attract  the  notice  of 
some  passer  by,  and  then  another,  and  another, 
but  all  in  vain.  At  length  he  ronsed  up  all  his 
enei^es  for  one  more  determined  effort,  which  he 
now  began  almost  to  think  might  be  his  last 
Just  then,  howeyer,  the  school  broke  loose,  and 


, , ,  —  .      g g „ ^ Q 

the  merry  laugh,  the  exulting  shout,  and  the  wild  }  story  about  a  murder  he  had  himself  seen  perpe- 


now  for  full  five  hundred  years.  When  tiie  deed 
was  done  they  separated  into  little  knots  and 
groups  upon  the  lawn,  to  tell  of  all  they'd  seen  or 
heard  since  last  they  met,  some  lon^,  long  years 
before. 
A  labouring  man  began  a  strange  and  startling 


halloo,  made  such  a  deafening  din,  so  long  con.* 
tinned  too,  that  poor  Hudson's  heart  fairly  sunk 
within  him.  But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  so 
had  the  noisy  gambols  of  the  boys,  and  so  also 
had  the  lawyer's  long  and  weary  durance.  His 
prison  door  was  broken  open  and  the  capliTe 
was  set  free.  Haggard  and  sullen  he  seemed. 
Not  <^ne  word  would  he  utter  in  answer  to  the 
thousand  questions  asked  him  by  the  wondering 
crowd  that  gathered  round  his  office  on  hearing 
of  his  strange  imprisonment.  Nor  would  he  ever 
t^  None  ever  knew  why  he  was  there.  Even 
busy  rumour  with  her  thousand  tongues  found 
herself  for  once  at  fault. 

The  important  trial  now  came  on,  as  was  ex- 
pected, when  the  court  was  in£:>rmed,  by  Mr. 
Musgrave's  counsel,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  an  ! 
important  document,  he  could  not  proceed  with  ; 
his  defence. 

"Some  few  weeks  ago,*'  he  said,  **a  fldthfiil 
messenger  was  despatched  far  into  the  fells  to 
fotch  it,  but  had  not  returned,  nor  had  he  been 
heard  of  since,  aHve  or  dead.  A  most  searching 
investigation  had  been  set  on  foot  by  some  active 
and  zetdons  magistrates,  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  certain  reports  concerning  this  mys- 
terious aflledr.  This  enquiry,  if  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  he  was  led  to  entertain  but  little 
doubt  of  that,"  (here  he  turned  a  loolf  of  witiier- 
ing  scorn  on  Hudson,  who  winced  and  quailed 
beneath  it,)  ''would  elicit  some  fkcts,  that  could 
not  fail  to  unravel  the  entangled  web  of  mystery 
in  which  the  case  was  now  involved:  He,  there- 
fore, hoped  the  court  would  allow  the  trial  to  stand 
over  to  the  next  assizes.  A  course,"  he  continued, 
«« as  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  honor  of 
his  learned  brother's  client  as  for  the  defence  and 
safety  of  his  own." 

The  trial  was  put  off  for  one  whole  year.  Tet 
nothing  during  that  long  period  was  elicited  to 
throw  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  that  deep  and 
tragic  mystery,  as  it  now  was  thought  to  be  by 
almost  every  one.  When,  therefore,  the  suit  was 
brought  before  the  court  again,  little  or  no  oppo- 
rition  was  ofiefred  i  and  judgment,  as  the  TMder 
knows,  was  given  against  the  Mtisgrave. 

On  the  day  of  sale,  numbers  had  come  firom  the 
very  farthest  comer  of  the  Fells  to  witness  so 
strange  and  unheard  of  an  event,  as  that  an  M 
ancestral  house  like  Forest  Hall  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands  than  tibose  which  held  it 


trated  on  the  open  Fell  side,  near  Wastel  Brig, 
close  by  where  he  was  digging  peats,  "just  at  the 
varra  time."  We  must  tell  the  tale  in  his  own 
words,  divested  somewhat  of  thdr  broadesi  patoia, 
or  the  reader  would  hardly  understand  it: 

**  A  little  more  than  two  short  years  ago,  as  I 
itas  graving  peats,  not  fisr  from  Wastel  Beck,  on 
looking  up  ^m  my  work,  I  saw  two  men  hanging 
about  as  if  they'd  nought  to  do.  They  were  ear-' 
tainly  two  as  ugly  looking  fellows  as  you'd  see  in 
a  day's  ride.  Each  had  an  oak  sapling  in  his  hand* 
I  cowered  down  among  the  ling  and  took  my  hat 
oflMbr  fbar  they'd  see  me.  I  watched  and  watohed 
till  I  was  tired,  to  see  what  they  were  after.  Just 
.  as  I  was  going  to  give  them  up,  and  go  to  my 
!  spade  again,  they  both  laid  down  among  the  ling 
as  I  had  done — one  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
sheeptrod,  leading  up  the  hill,  hard  by  where  I  was 
hiding.  This  raised  my  curiosity  agMu,  and  I 
watched  on.  By  chance  I  now  looked  towaards 
Wastel  brig,  and  there  I  saw  another  man.  I  be* 
gan  to  tremble  all  over,  like  an  aspen  leal^  I  know 
not  why,  as  on  and  on  he  came— aye  to  the  very 
spot  where  the  others  lay  concealed.  Poorfidlowl 
I  oould  see  his  face  as  }dain  almost  as  I  see  yonra 
now." 

«« And  what  was  it  like?"  asked  one  of  tts  anx- 
ious listeners. 

««Like  I"  he  oontisned ;  ««why  it  was  just  like 
yours  or  any  other  body's  who  was  not  afeard  aa 
I  was." 

<*  But  had  it  any  mark  vpon  it?"  eagerly  asked 
the  same  questioner. 

*  "  0  yes  it  had,"  was  the  reply  y  **now  ye  mind 
me.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  see  it  then,  but  I 
saw  it  afterwards.  It  had  indeed— that  it  had— 
the  queerest  nose  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  It  waa 
exactly  as  if  a  piece  had  been  cot  out  of  the  mid- 
dle like,  and  then  skinned  and  healed  upoiver  tbe 
hollow." 

*'  The  very  man !  Anthony  SkwoU»  aa  son  aa 
a  gun !"  exclaimed  half  a  doasn  of  Ike  andilon 
at  once,  who  had  known  him. 

The  news  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  crorwd, 
that  poor  Anthony  was  foond— or  the*  his  nnr- 
derers  were  taken— or  that  he  had  eome  badi 
unscathed.  His  disappearing  so  strangely  had 
created  a  great  sensation ;  aooordingly  a  oorres- 
ponding  feeling  of  cniioaity  was  MtoraByexeited 
'  by  the  report  as  it  waa  propagated,  however 
>  vague  and  indefinite  it  night  be»  and  it  waa  ear- 
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teini  J  both  the  one  md  the  other.  It  eTideatiy 
prored  that  Bomethin^  new  had  been  discorered 
aboat  it  Whatever  thai  "  BomethiDg"  was,  all 
eagerly  hoped*  that  it  would  lead  to  a  fUl  dere- 
lopment  of  the  mytbery.  One  was  there  the 
while,  the  most  eager  listener  in  that  anzioas 
crowd,  supplied  with  keen  perception  from  the 
exhanstless  store-honse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  on 
whose  sensitiye  ear  Hiat  rague  romour  feU,  and 
tolled  the  death  knell  of  his  peace ;  not  for  the 
wrongs  that  he  had  done,  but  b^use  his  life— his 
safety  was  endangered.  Such  were  his  feelings 
at  the  moment  But  Hudson,  to  whom  I  have 
been  referring,  was  a  lawyer;  and  what  he  called 
his  better  judgment,  told  him  that  no  disclosuite 
yet  had  implicated  him.  More»  however,  is  yet 
to  eome,  he  thonght,  as  he  beard  a  general  o«U 
throughout  that  mingjled  throng  to  get  the  man 
to  teU  the  sequel  of  his  fbarfal  tale,  in  all  its  dreed 
partieulan.  He  remai&ed  unaotieed  and  un- 
known amoQg  the  audience,  more  anxious  fiur 
than  all  the  rest,  to  hear  the  end. 

<•  Well,  where  was  I?"  said  the  man,  somewhat 
oonfuaed  by  the  wondrous  interest  he'd  excited, 
without  enctly  knowing  why.  After  a  short, 
considevate  pause,  he  continued:  **OhlIremem* 
bernow!  The  poor  man  was  coming  quietly  whis- 
tling on,  as  cheerful  like  as  if  no  ill  was  near, 
when,  as  h$i  passed  the  spot  where  the  two  men 
were  hid,  they  both  jumped  np^aot  just  together, 
but  one  a  thought  before  the  other^which  mftde 
him  start,  and  look  aside  upon  the  foremoat;  and 
before  he  oould  turn  his  head  again,  the  other,  a 
long,  lank,  tawny-looking  fellow,  struck  him  a 
furious  blow  with  the  stidc  he  had,andcaUed  out  ; 
to  bis  comrade,  on  seeing  the  poor  man  stagger  | 
towards  him—*  There  1  now's  your  time!'  ad£ng, 
as  the  unseen  and  unresisted  blow  fell  crashing  on 
the  victim's  temide— '  Aye,  that's  itr>>weel  dune, 
Toml'  This  blow  brought  him  down.  They 
then  stooped  ower  him,  so  low  I  couldn't  see  them 
fer  the  ling,  but  twice  I  saw  their  sticks  uplifted 
fer  above  it,  and  heard  them  fall  in  heavy  thuds 
as  if  upon  his  head.  In  a  minnte  more,  or  so, 
they  all  came  up  again  to  view,  but  in  so  queer 
a  guise  as  made  me  almost  think  it  would  all  yet 
tun  out  to  be  nought  but  a  horrid  dream.  The 
shorter  villain  had  a  leg  of  the  lildess  oexpse  on 
Mther  shoulder,  while  the  other  firmly  graq^d 
its  hair,  to  keep  the  head  firom  trailing  in  the 
path,  as  weU  as  to  relisva  his  servile  comrade, 
who  seemed  ever  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  from 
same  small  poftMmcf  his  heavy  load.  Thns,to 
my  honor  and  dismay,  right  up  the  lull  they 
came,  along  that  narrow  path,  which  led  to 
iwhera  I  lay  conosaled,  or  wkhin  a  dosen  feet 
Kifit  On,  on  they  came,  with  their  bloody  lead. 
I  held  my  breath,  and  set  my  teeth,  and  vstch* 


ed  and  maiirad  them  as  they  passed.  When  I 
thought  that  all  was  safe,  as  fer  as  concerned 
myself,  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  but  my 
fears  were  roused  again,  though  from  another 
quarter.  A  little  terrier  dog,  belonging  to  the 
party,  which  I  had  not  sees  till  now,  perhtps  be- 
cause it  had  been  hunting  about  among  the  ling, 
came  barking  where  I  was.  On  hearing  him, 
they  both  looked  back,  but  did  not  stop.  The 
cur  got  boisterous,  as  it  neared  the  olbgect  of  its 
wrath;  still  on  they  pressed  with  a  hurried  step, 
as  though  they  did  not  heed  him  much.  At  length 
the  whelp,  which  I  did  not  think  so  near,  actually 
bit  my  ancle,  and  without  thinking  of  the  conse- 
quences, I  naturally  kicked  it  for  its  pains;  when 
it  set  up  a  yelping  whining  howl.  This  fright- 
ened them,  and  made  them  stop  and  listen  for  an 
instant  They  then  dropped  their  load,  and 
started  back. 

*^  My  hiding  place  was  the  very  crowning  pdlnt 
of  the  hill,  from  which  there  was  a  gentle  slope 
on  one  side,  of  about  half  a  mile,  down  to  Wastel 
Beck,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  above  the  brig ;  while 
the  other  side  was  fer  more  steep  in  its  deaoeni 
down  into  an  abrupt  guUey.  Happily  for  mc, 
they'd  reached  the  bottom,  though  not  more  than 
a  hwidred  paces  from  me,  when  this  race  for  Kfo 
and  death  began.  * 

**  I  Bright  have  changed  my  hiding  place,  and 
bid  defiance  to  their  keenest  search,  had  not  that 
yelping  cur  kept  barking  at  my  heels. 
*  **  I  was  always  a  good  runner.  Kot  a  man  in 
Worton  Pells,  except  Jack  Jennings,  could  ever 
beat  me.  And  well  for  me  that  day  I  was  so; 
for  one  of  my  pursuers  oould  have  distanced  even 
him  y tright 

•<  Weill  off  we  started.  He,  it  will  be  rsmrai- 
bered,  had  to  mount  that  steep  hiU-side  again. 
This,  short  as  the  distance  was,  afforded  me  a 
noble  start,  but  not  enough.  I  knew  too  well 
my  only  chance  of  safety  rested  on  my  reaching 
Wastel  Beck  before  he  could  o'ertake  me.  This 
I  saw  could  not  he  done  by  tibe  straight  course  I 
was  pursuing.  I  therefore,  on  passing  a  reeky 
pmnt,  about  half  way  down  the  slope,  turned 
shai^  towards  a  sheep  bed*  on  my  right  This 
sheltmng  wall,  as  it  proved  to  me,  stood  close  by 
the  brink  of  the  gulley  I've  already  mentioned, 
but  some  distance  from  my  starting  point,  and 
much  nearer  to  Wastel  Beck. 

**  The  heel  I  reached  in  safety,  and  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture  having  passed  the  wall,  dropped  on 
my  knees  behind  it  On  he  came,  and  past  he 
flew,  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  gully,  before 

•  A  wall  in  the  shape  of  the  MUr  8,  or  forming  two 
•idts  of  an  eqjvilateral  triangle,  about  four  feet  Ugh  and 
threo  or  fo>ar  htmdred  ft«t  long,  built  aa  a  ahaltar  fytp*- — 
•gahMt  tke  irtnd,  from  iriistever  quarter  It  may ' 
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he  could  stop  hiniBelf,  and  tarn  agun.  This  gare 
me  Dew  life,  and  another  start  Away  I  went 
again,  and  down  oame  my  pursner  after  me.  In 
short  I  reachud  the  beck  before  him,  and  plunged 
into  the  flood.  The  beck  had  risen  from  the  re- 
cent rftins,  high  aboT«  its  natural  banks.  This 
frightened  him  no  more  than  it  did  me,  for,  with- 
out a  pause,  in  after  me  he  plunged;  and  a  better 
swimmer  than  I  pretend  to  be,  would  here  again 
hare  more  than  met  his  match,  for  he  breasted  the 
boiling  torrent  gallantly.  On  approaching  the 
opposite  bank,  however,  he  found  himself  at  fault, 
for  now  the  quarry  stood  at  bay.  Armed  with 
sharp  and  heavy  stones,  I  assumed  the  offensive, 
to  oppose  his  landing.  He  was  foiled ;  he  saw  he 
was,  and  turned  back  to  the  bank  from  whence  he 
came.  After  conferring  a  while  with  his  compa- 
nion, who  by  this  time  had  come  up,  he  sent  him 
down  the  valley.  I  saw  at  once  their  scheme. 
Concluding  that  the  fellow  could  not  swim,  and  so 
had  gone  round  by  the  brig.  I  waited  quietly  till 
he  was  out  of  hearing,  then  started  up  the  stream 
as  fast  as  I  could  run,  determined,  if  he  crossed 


tain  ovevtures  coDoendng  a  doable  alliance  b^ 
tween  the  two  neighbouring  families  of  Newby 
and  Strickland  Halls,  young  Mr.  Moreland,  the 
worthy  proprietor  of  the  former  mansion,  had  set 
out  on  his  way  to  Appleby,  ftp  employ  a  solicitor 
to  draw  out  the  necessary  settlements;  intending 
to  take  Helibeck  Hall  in  his  way,  in  order  to  in- 
vite Mr.  Netherby,  as  the  most  prominent  of 
his  friends,  to  assist  in  the  great  festivities  that 
were  to  ensue  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  so  grand 
and  inspiring  an  occasion  as  this  doable  wedding 
was  to  be. 

\  **  In  England's  golden  days,** 

the  happy  pair  did  not  go  as  privately  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  to  church  with 
two  witnesses,  and  after  plighting  their  troth, 
either  to  other,  have  a  chaise  and  four  waiting  at 
the  door  to  whirl  them  off  to  the  nearest  seaport 
No!  no!  they  did  not  spend  their  honey-moon  in 
a  foreign  land,  as  they  do  now ;  but  retamed  to 
the  family  mansion,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  their 
friends  and  dependents,  as  well  as  to  receive  their 


and  foUowed  me,  to  place  it  again  between  us,     gratulations  and  their  blessings.    It  was  indeed 


and  set  them  at  defiance.  I  told  him  this,  and 
told  him,  too,  that  we  should  meet  again.  He 
answered  not,  but  with  a  deep  and  bitter  curse, 
he  turned,  and  to  my  great  relief,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  I  supposed,  to  meet  his  comrade,  in 
order  to  get  him  round  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
ere  I  should  get  assistance,  and  the  pursuers  be 
pursued.  The  next  day  we  tried  to  find  the 
mangled  body  of  the  murdered  man.  The  whole 
Fell-side  tunied  out  We  searched  in  every  cre- 
vice, pit,  and  bog.  For  one  whole  week  we  rested 
neither  day  nor  night^-but  all  in  vain.  Oh  I  an 
I  could  but  set  my  eyes  on  those  caitiff  vulains 
once  again,  with  a  single  stout  fell-sider  at  my 
back,  just  like  myself,  we*d  shew  them  the  staff 
that  honest  men  are  made  of ;  and  some  of  you, 
from  what  Tve  heard  today,  can  point  them  out, 
I  think." 

«*  That  we  can  easily  do,"  said  one  who  seemed 
more  interested  than  the  rest,  ''if  ye'll  but  meet 
us  at  Worton  brig  end  tomorrow  morning  before 
its  fight  £h!  lads?"  he  added,  turning  an  en- 
quiring eye  upon  a  group  of  stout  young  fellows 
like  himself. 

''Oh!  by  a*  meansi  an'  well  raise  the  Fells 
this  varra  neet  Then,  hey  for  Gipsey  Jim  and 
Tom  the  Poacher!" 

"  AvD  ann«d  lords  leaned  on  th«lr  swords, 
And  hearkened  to  tfaa  tale." 

Tbokas  ns  Evnoa. 

1 


It  win  be  recoDected,  that  in  consequence'  of  cer^ 


a  link,  and  one  of  adamant;  the  last  that  was  lefl 
and  broken,  which  bound  the  higher  and  the 
lower  classes  to  each  other;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  it  upon  the  social  system, 
there  were  no  mob  movements  then.  I  know  I  may 
be  told  by  the  utilitarian  advocate  of  the  march 
of  intellect,  that  the  poor  ignorant  peasant  bore 
his  chrifn  contentedly  because  he  knew  no  better; 
and  yet  he  wears  it  still.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  then,  its  soft  and  gossamer  links  hung  lightly 
on  his  neck;  but  now  they've  turned  to  iron,  and 
chafe  the  raw  wound  their  every  motion  makes, 
until  they  pierce  into  his  very  soul. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  just  as  the  events 
detailed  in  the  last  two  chapters  had  transpired, 
Mr.  Moreland  arrived,  after  a  ten  mile's  ride,  at 
Helibeck  Hall.  He  found  his  friend  sunk  almost 
into  a  conflrmsd  state  of  melancholy.  This  seemed 
to  have  produced  so  obvious  and  palpable  an  effect 
upon  his  outward  man,  that  Moreland  was  entirely 
driven  ftxnn  his  purpose  of  rallying  him  upon  his 
disappointment  in  ftdlingto  obtain  even  a  sight  of 
the  fair  Alice  on  his  recent  visit  to  forest  HalL 
All  the  fine  speeches,  therefore,  he  meant  to  have 
made,  as  well  as  the  conclusive  and  demonstrative 
alignments  he  meant  to  have  used,  about  the  folly 
and  madness  of  fretting  himself  to  death  after  a 
silly  girl  who  did  not  care  a  straw  for  him,  were 
entirely  lost  The  woe-begone  look  with  which  he 
was  received,  not  only  disconcerted  bat  alarmed 
him. 

Intimate  as  these  two  friends  were^  and  open 
and  confiding  as  was  the  trust  that  either  reposed 
in  the  other,  yet  was  there  one  point  upon  which 
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'  Bmitj  had  nev«r  been  willing)  j  oommuni- 
cftHve.  He  had  nerer  told  him  of  the  real  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  onion  with  Alice  Mnsgrave.  He 
felt  that  he  eonld  hardly  tell  it  to  one  whom  he 
ooold  not  look  upon  in  any  other  light,  knowing  as 
hedid  what  was  about  to  happen,  than  as  a  member 
of  the  femily  in  whose  favour  the  contingent  subsd- 
tntion  in  his  father's  will  had  been  made,  without 
snigecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of  wishing, 
if  not  of  asking,  his  interference  for  its  removaL 
This,  to  his  sensitive  mind  and  acute  feelings, 
would  have  alike  been  unendurable.  Conse- 
quently, whenever  the  subject  was  adverted  to^ 
there  was  an  embarrassment  in  Harry's  manner, 
*'  haxdly  reconcileable  in  the  eyes  of  lus  friend, 
either  with  that  full  and  mutual  confidence  sub- 
sisting between  them,  or  with  the  nature  of  Har- 
ry's disappointments  and  annoyances  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  early,  and,  as  far  as  had  been  revealed 
to  Moreland,  his  misplaced  affection,  in  as  much 
as  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  returned. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  then,  if 
Charles  Moreland  saw,  or  thought  he  did,  on  find- 
ing his  friend  so  much  oast  down,  that  some  other 
misfortune  had  befallen  him.  Under  this  im- 
pression, instead  of  returning  his  salutation,  he 
exclaimed  in  astonishment:     ' 

**  Good  heavens,  Harry  I  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?    What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

**  Sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you,  for  I  am  glad 
you  have  come ;  indeed  I  had  all  but  determined 
to  send  off  for  you  tomorrow  morning,"  returned 
poor  Harry,  somewhat  brightened  up  by  the  sight 
of  his  friend ;  **  but  did  yon  find  any  one,"  he 
added,  "  to  care  for  your  horse  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes !  my  friend  Lanty  will  see  to  him, 
with  the  assistance  of  that  stxmnge  varlet  of  yours, 
Billy  Stone,  I  think  yon  call  him,  either  knave  or 
fool  or  both,"  repUed  Charles  Moreland,  as  he 
seated  himself;  aiid  then  continued,  on  Harry's 
patting  in  here  a  disclaimer;  **  well,  whoever  he 
is,  he  wants  to  see  you;  he  says  be  has  got  some 
news  for  you,  and  desired  me,  in  such  a  tone  of 
mock  confidence  to  tell  you  so,  that  I  could  not 
but  obey ;  or  perhaps  be  haunted  by  that  hob- 
goblin for  a  month  to  come." 

Harry  smiled,  and  said  that  his  news  would 
keep  awhile,  at  least  tiU  he  had  conferred  with 
Maud  about  the  dinner,  and  was  leaving  the  room 
to  do  so,  when  Charles  called  him  back,  to  tell 
him  that  it  had  been  ready  nearly  half  an  hour, 
and  that  he  had  it  in  charge  from  John  to  tell 
him  so ;  adding  in  the  same  rattling  manner — 
**  You  see  how  good  a  messenger  I  am,  to  keep 
my  best  news  for  the  last" 

»  Well,  but  MandshaU ^" 

*«ThatisaU  settled,  too,  for  I  met  her  not  a 
furlong  hence,  in  one  of  the  crooked  passages, 


leading  away  I  know  not  whither,  in  this  laby- 
rinth of  yours,  when  she  made  me  her  very  lowest 
curtsey,  and  appeared  in  a  monstrous  fuss  about 
the  scantiness  of  the  master's  dinner;  and  by  this 
time,  my  best  hunter  to  a  donkey,  but  she  has 
half  a  dozen  extras  under  way  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  house." 

Harry  laughed  outright,  the  first  time  he  had 
done  so  for  many  a  long  and  weary  day. 

John,  whose  astonishment  was  as  great  as  his 
delight  on  finding  his  master  in  so  merry  a  mood, 
entered  at  this  moment  to  announce  the  dinner ; 
and  the  two  young  friends — the  one  in  the  high- 
est possible  spirits,  and  the  other  a  very  di£Ebrent 
man  to  what  he  had  been  one  short  hour  ago- 
entered  the  eating  room  together. 

Claries  Moreland's  long  ride  that  morning 
appeared  to  have  brought  along  with  it  an  appe- 
tite, not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  his  friend : 
or  else  poor  parry's  hearty  laugh  had  produced 
the  same  effect 

The  dinner — ^to  say  that  it  was  any  thing  but 
super-excellent  would  be  a  desecration  of  Dame 
Maud's  good  housewifery :  nor  was  the  piquant 
sauce  of  interesting  conversation  wanting.  It 
naturally  tnmed  upon  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
the  stirring  time  to  which  our  tale  refers ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  French  in 
1743.  In  the  progress  of  the  discusrion  that 
ensued,  not  only  of  4hat  strange  eventfbl  drama, 
but  of  each  disb  before  them,  it  was  curious 
enough  to  note  the  odd  and  mixed  up  medley 
they  made  of  it  Thus,  the  merits  of  Count 
Saxe  as  a  general,  and  his  fifteen  thousand  men, 
were  discussed  along  with  the  fine  golden  trout 
before  them;  and  BiUy  Stone's  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  angling  naturally  led  to  some  kind  remarks 
on  good  old  Isaak  Walton.  Then  came  the  roast 
lamb  and  the  mint  sauce,  with  the  nmrch  to  Fioar^ 
dy,  and  the  transports  at  Ihmkirk  and  Boulogne 
for  their  embarkation ;  and  while  the  squadron 
of  war-ships  as  their  convoy  sailed  from  Brest, 
the  noble  sirioin  came  upon  the  table.  The 
cheese  and  Adsniral  de  Boqnefeuille  came  nex^-- 
the  one  before  them — ^the  other  to  Dungeness, 
when  he  and  it  and  the  cloth  were  all  removed 
together,  for  they  had  finished  their  repast,  and 
the  admiral,  on  seeing  Sir  John  Norris  approach** 
ing  itom  the  Downs,  weighed  anchor  and  away ; 
the  claret  and  madeira  drove  their  transports  all 
ashore,  and  neither  our  heroes  nor  the  fleet,  ever 
got  to  port 

This  extraordinary  demonstration  of  the  French 
government,  however  lightly  we  may  treat  it  now, 
created  at  the  time  a  foarfhl  and  startling  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country  fkom  Pensanoe 
to  John  O'Groat's  house.  This  fbefing  of  terror 
andooQtteittaitianinMnotoonfined  to  the  plebeian 
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orowd,  but  extended  its  appalling  inflneiice  tlike 
over  castle,  hall,  and  oottaga»  and  was  deeply  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  goveniment  itself;  not,  how- 
over,  with  sodi  a  paralyzing  and  withering  effect 
M  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  meet  active 
and  eneigetic  steps  the  exigency  required  to  meet 
the  coming  storm.  Among  the  most  important 
and  effectual  of  these  measures,  was  their  ocder- 
ing  out  the  fleet'  from  Spithead ;  and  a  single 
glimpse  of  the  **  meteor  flag  of  England"  drove 
the  foeman  back. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  the  muver- 
sal  apprehension  and  alarm  which  pervaded  all 
cUsses  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  threatened  in- 
vasion by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  as  well 
as  the  stir  and  bustle  occasioned  by  those  mighty 
preparations  which  were  made  to  meet  ai^  to 
repel  it.  Yet  even  they,  from  that,  would  fful  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  men  during  the  £Mtrf ul  fflpoh  to  which 
my  tale  refers.  There  was  this  alaimiog  diffe- 
rence between  them :  On  the  latter  occasion  all 
was  as  <me  united  heart  of  patriotism — as  <«e 
uplifted  arm  to  smite^  for  life  and  Uherty*-I6r 
honour— home  and  veiq;eanoe,  the  stranger  foe 
from  foreign  shores ;  whereas,  on  the  former,  all 
were  in  doubt,  dismay  and  hesitation.  Some 
there  were  who  knew  not  what  side  a  brother, 
son,  or  sire^  might  takCb  Others  again  would  not 
decide  what  they  themselves  •^ffould  do,  till  they 
saw  the  tide  of  battle  turn,  ^us  it  was  from 
doubtful  friends  and  open  foes  at  home,  that  loyal 
men  had  most  to  fear.  It  will  be  remembered  diat 
while  the  armies  of  the  latter  were  oommanded 
bythe  open  and  most  bitter  foe  that  British 
prowess  ever  met  and  vanquished,  those  of  the 
former  were  manhalled  by  the  amiaUe  and  ac- 
complished son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  Geoige^ 
the  desoendant  of  a  hundred  kixigi ;  the  hetr,  by 
straight  and  undisputed  lineal  descent,  and  right- 
fill  owner  of  the  highest  throne— 4ha  brightest 
crown  in  Christendom ;  but  a  piagae  spot  <m  his 
ancestor,  inherited  by  the  son,  unfitted  him  to 
wear  it  Still  his  adherents  were  atrong  and 
powecfhl— <*  leal  and  tnie,''-*-as  the  rising  in  fif- 
teen had  proved. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  wonder  if  the  government,  necessarily 
obliged  to  keep  a  watohM  eye  over  the  whole 
countiy,  should  have  viewed  the  late  riots  in 
Bavenstooedale,  a  very  imperfectaoooaaiof  wfaioh 
had  reached  them,  with  a  jealous  eye;  conneoted, 
vagnely  as  they  were,  vriOi  blood  and  murder. 
The  moreesperially  as  this  same  neigfabonribood, 
under  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Forest  Hail,  had 
furnished  no  mean  quota  to  the  rebel  forces  in 
tho  last  rebellion. 

It  has  been  staled  thai  the  aUer  Nelheiby  held  ^ 


from  the  crown  some  andent  feudal  office  mdmr 
the  antiquated  title  of  bow-bearer  to  the  king. 
His  right  to  this  was  iDherited  in  the  tenure  by 
which  he  held  his  lands,  and  consequently  was 
transmitted  with  them  to  his  boo.  Hence,  when 
the  privy  council  determined  upon  appointing  a 
commission  of  magistrates  to  institute  a  scrutinis- 
ing investigation  into  this  outbreak  in  the  FeUs,  as 
it  was  termed,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  the 
person  to  whom  such  commission  was  oommuni- 
cated,  with  power  and  authority  to  add  two  other 
magistrates ;  any  two,  so  the  wording  of  the  in- 
strument ran,  except  the  master  of  Forest  Hall. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  power,  Harry  Netherby 
naturally  cnoi^h  inserted  Charles  Moreland*s 
name,  and  that  of  his  cousin,  Geofifry  Striddand; 
and  after  dinner,  when  they  had  again  returned 
into  the  library,  he  handed  the  instrument  with 
the  broad  seal  and  the  sign  manuel  to  his  Mend, 
to  read. 

««To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Harry  Ne- 
therby, Charles  Moreland,  and  Geofficy  Strickland 
the  younger— " 

<*But  what  is  it  all  about?"  exdaimed  his 
friend,  opening  out  the  paper,  and  adding^  as  he 
scanned  itsinterminable  length  with  a  deprecating 
look:  **  what  is  it  ?  you  can  tell  me  and  save  me 
the  trouble  of  wadiag  throngh  this  wilderness  of 
words." 

And  Harry  began  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  oom- 
nussion,  appointing  Harry  Netherby,  Charles 
Moreland,  and  Geoffiry  Stiickland  the  younger, 
to  Inquire  into  the  riots  in  Bavenstonedale,  and 
the  said  Hairy  Netherby,  Charles " 

"  Stopl  stop!"  interrupted  his  finend;  ''I  might 
as  weU  read  it  myself  as  listen  to  all  these  repe- 
titions; and,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  heard  this 
morning,  on  my  way  here,  from  the  old  gipsy 
wife,  some  strange  and  confused  allurions  to  these 
riots,  which  I  could  not  underatand." 

•*  What  did  shesay  ?"  eageriy  interrupted  Har- 
ry. ''Was  her  husband  with  her?  Where  did 
you  see  her  ?" 

**  Why,  she  said  something  about  a  rising  in 
Bavenstonedale,  in  which  you  were  more  than 
half  murdered.  She  desired  me  to  speak  to  you 
about  saving  her  husband  firam  some  danger 
whiofa  I  could  not  exactly  comprehend.  Him  I 
did  not  see;  but  inferred  from  what  she  said  that 
ho  was  lurking  in  the  wood  near  La  Yennet  ford. 
It  was  there  we  had  our  interview." 

*'Then  they  have  him  by  this  tima  They 
were  on  his  trail  in  that  direction  by  sun-rise 
this  morning,"  npiied  Harry. 

"But  you  have  forgotten  your  friend  Billy 
Stone,  all  this  time,  with  his  bateh  of  news,"  ex- 
claimed Charles,  **  and  who  knows  but  they  may 
relate  io  thia  wry  wki^cif" 
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He  WM  instantly  siunmoned,  and  came  into  the 
room,  not  in  his  osoal  manner  of  oneasy  and  fid- 
gety bashfiilness,  smoothing  down  his  elf-like 
locks  with  his  hand,  and  his  old  hat  crashed  into 
a  shapeless  ftiass  under  his  arm ;  nor  yet  with  a 
jaunty  or  saucy  swagger ;  but  with  the  import- 
ant look  and  mysterious  air  of  one  who  is  charged 
with  the  fearful  messages  of  &te.  His  eye  first 
followed  John  out  of  the  room.  He  then  went  to 
the  door  to  see  that  it  was  latched,  and  anon  re- 
turned, and  looked  first  upon  one  and  then  upon 
the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  his  victims,  and  he 
was  hesitating  on  which  he  should  pronounce  some 
fearful  sentence,  first  At  length,  without  being 
asked  a  single  question,  which  they  well-knew 
would  be  more  likely  to  prevent  than  to  elicit  any 
oommunication  he  had  to  make,  after  a  little 
shuffling  with  his  feet,  while  straightening  out 
his  hat  again  into  something  like  its  original 
shape,  holding  it  up  before  him,  and  eyeing  it 
with  a  most  earnest  look,  as  if  about  to  address 
himself  to  nothing  else,  he  thus  began: 

M  'Tumey  Hudson's  of!^  and  away  ower  Stain- 
moor,  naebody  knows  where,  and  theie's  another 
come  in  his  pleace." 

*'  How  oddl"  thought  Charles,  ruminating  upon 
what  the  old  hag  had  said  to  him  in  the  morning, 
while  the  colour  fled  firom  Harry's  cheek,  as  he 
asked  in  tremulous  accents,  if  the  gipsy  had 
been  taken. 

**  Oh  aye !"  replied  Billy ;  '*  and  it*s  a  sad  pity 
too,  for  he  could  throw  a  fly  mair  deftly  on  the 
rippling  curl  than  any  man  that  iver  darking 
stood  on  £den*s  braei  but  he's  fast  enengh  in  jail 
just  noo,  and  wad  niver  hae  kest  another  had  he 


off  the  constables  to  fetch  the  'tumey  afore  them ; 
but  he  was  ower  deep  for  them,  an'  mun  hae  hed 
somebody  Uke  me  harking  to  what  they  said,  and 
then  carryin'  it  till  hijn,  while  they  were  makin' 
oot  some  writin'  or  other,  for  when  the  constables 
went  to  his  hoose  the  bird  had  flown ;  and  noo 
they  say  the  gipsy  wiU'nt  be  hanged  next  week 
as  was  expected,  but  only  Tom  the  Poacher. 

"Well,  did  you  hear  what  the  gipsy  said?" 
enquired  Harry,  fearing  they  might  be  obliged  to 
listen  to  a  long  disquisition  upon  the  grand  doings 
he  anticipated  on  Gallows*  Hill  the  following 
week. 

"  Nay,"  replied  Billy ;  **  except  that  he  said 
they  had  been  set  on  by  'Tumey  Hudson,  as  ye 
may  suppose,  by  his  running  away ;  but  they're 
efter  him,  and  young  Mr.  Winterton  at  their 
heed,  sent,  they  say,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Mnsgrave, 
oot  o'  kindness  for  her  nurse  that  wasj  auld  Bid- 
cly— Biddy— I  forget  her  name — ** 

^  Hebson  V*  added  Hanry,  mechaoicaily  filling 
up  the  pause. 


•*Nay,nayr  returned  Billy,  *' that's  not  the 
neame." 

Harry  told  him  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and 
directed  him  to  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Maud  to  give 
him  his  supper,  and  not  leave  the  hall  that  night, 
as  he  might  want  him  early  in  the  morning. 

When  the  friends  were  again  left  to  themselves, 
Harry  desired  Charles  to  be  seated,  and  he  would 
tell  him  all  he  knew,  as  well  as  all  he  feared  from 
what  he  did  not  know,  concerning  these  dark  and 
mysterious  occurrences. 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  for 
I  am  strangely  bewildered  with  all  ^  have  seen 
and  heard." 

<*  The  morning  I  left  you,"  he  began,  '<  on  my 
way  to  Bavenstonedale,  I  had  sufficient  time  to 
have  reached  the  Hall  before  the  sale,  but  that 
villain  Hudson,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying some  scheme  or  other  of  his  own  into  effect, 
told  me  it  would  be  an  hour  later  than  the  time 
appointed :  so  that,  as  you  already  know,  it  was 
over  when  I  arrived. 

**  Before  I  left  the  neighbourhood,  for  I  re- 
mained all  night  at  Orton,  some  mystery  seemed 
to  be  gathering  round  me.  Although  a  stranger, 
as  I  thought  myself,  I  was  known  apparently  at 
every  turn  I  took.  On  the  morrow,  ere  the  sun 
had  risen,  a  messenger  came  galloping  up  to  the 
inn  door,  just  as  I  was  leaving  it,  and  handed  me 
a  warning  note  without  a  name." 

"  And  did  you  not  kn9w  who  sent  it  ?"  inter- 
ropted  Charlesi. 

**  No,"  replied  Ilany ;  "  I  could  not  even  form 
a  probable  conjecture." 

Charles  Moreland  smiled  at  what  ho  thought 


not  hae  telt  oot  a*  afore  the  justices,  who  hurried'  i  lug  friend's  stupidity.    Harry  saw  the  smile,  and 


read  it  right ;  and  knew,  as  if  by  intuition,  now 
as  well  as  he  did,  where  the  note  had  come  from. 
But  instead  of  being  delighted,  as  his  friend  na- 
turally supposed  he  would  have  been,  with  the 
discovery  he  had  manifestly  made,  he  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  seemed  absorbed,  for  a 
•  minute  or  two,  in  deep  and  melancholy  reflection. 
He  then  proceeded  with  his  narrative ;  after  having 
remarked  that  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  he  should  be  able  to  explain,  to  his 
friend's  satisfaction,  what  must  appear  so  strange 
and  mysterious  now.  And  added,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself,  *'I  must  and  will  see  her  once  again 
before  we  part  forever." 

"  Well  r  he  said,  in  an  altered  tone,  as  if  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  resume  his  equanimity, 
"  on  receiving  this  note  I  changed  my  purpose  of 
returning  home  by  Crosby  Bavensworth,  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  very  road  I  had  been  warned 
against" 

**  How  like  a  Netherby  1"  interposed  his  friend. 

"  After  I  had  gone  as  far  as  Oddendale  Hca^  " 
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continued  Harry,  regardless  of  the  interruption, 

to  see but  why  should  I  hesitate  ? — to  see 

an  old  woman  who  had  nursed  poor  Alice  in  her 
infancy,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  her,  whether 
some  reports— or  rather  to  enquire — ^if " 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  sec,"  intemipted  Charles,  who, 
however,  did  not  see  any  thing  except  that  his 
friend  was  getting  deeper  still  into  some  dark 
and  inexplicable  labyrinth  about  his  quarrel  with 
Alice,  for  ho  naturally  supposed  they  had  quar- 
relled, which  might  lead,  he  thought,  to  some  in- 
terminable digression  from  the  narrative  in  which 
he  felt  so  deeply  interested. 

**  After  conversing  with  this  woman  for  a  few 
minutes,"  Harry  resumed,  "  I  heard  such  a  hur- 
ly-burly on  the  fell  side  above  her  cottage,  and 
down  came  a  ferocious  mob  with  maddening 
shouts  to  seize  me.  I  could  not  then,  however, 
believe  myself  to  be  the  object  of  their  fury;  and 
so  I  waited  their  approach  almost  too  long,  for  I 
only  just  escaped  the  rush  they  made  upon  me." 

"  What  could  they  want  with  you  ?"  exclaimed 
Charles,  in  great  amazement 

"  You  shall  hear.  The  husband  of  this  very 
woman  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  appear,  had 
been  sent  somewhere,  by  the  late  Mr.  Musgrave, 
for  a  document  that  was  considered  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  late  lawsuit" 

"And  he  never  came  back?"  interrupted  Char- 
les, "  I  heard  that  this  morning." 

*'  From  the  old  gipsy  ?'J  added  Harry ;  "  and  the 
old  hag  well  knew  wh^'." 

Here  Harry  recounted  all  the  particulars  of  the 
murder,  which  he  had  since  heard,,  and  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  He  then  con- 
tinued:— "And  it  would  now  appear  that  this 
fellow  Hudson  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
and  these  two  miserable  creatures  his  willing 
tools ;  and  I  sometimes  fear — and  it  is  this  thought 

that  dwells  so  heavily  on  my  mind,  that 

that " 

"  That  what?'*  asked  Charles  in  evident  alarm. 

"  That — I  may  as  well  out  with  it  at  once — 
that  my  poor  father " 

"  Oh,  no!  no!  impossible!" 

"  Well,  I  hope  and  trust  he  did  not ;  but  you 
do  not  know  how  exasperated  he  was  against  the 
Musgraves,  nor  how  much  he  had  set  his  heart 
upon  that  i*evengeful  act — I  mean  the  lawsuit, 
and  although  he  might  not  have  participated  di- 
rectly in  the  instigation  to  that  dreadful  crime ; 
yet  with  such  a  villain  for  his  adviser  as  this 
Hudson  is,  he  may  possibly  have  received  some 
'^  intimation — a  dark  hint,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
means  his  solicitor  intended  to  use,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  paper  from  being  produced,  by  which 
he  might  have  suspected  at  least,  and  consequently 
have  prevented  him  from  carrying  them  into 


effect;  in  which  ca^o  I  must — ^but  there  is  a  deep, 
a  fathomless  abyss^before  me,  down  which  1  dare 
not  look,  and  I  am  standing  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice — ready  to  be  hurled  headlong  into 
it,  at  the  word,  even  of  a  poacher  or  gipsy, 
however  little  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
that  word.  Such  men,  however,  will  tell  the 
truth  with  a  halter  round  their  necks.  Notwith- 
standing, I  will  not  shrink  from  any  investigation, 
although  condemned  by  the  world  around  me.  It 
was  owing  to  this  dreadfid  suspicion  that  the 
fierce  fell-siders  would  have  torn  mo  limb  from 
limb! 

"  Shrink  from  an  enquiry !  No,  no !  on  the  con- 
trary," continued  Harry,  with  excited  animation, 
"  I  will  exert'  my  utmost  energies,  and  they  arc 
more  and  greater,  now  that  this  has  roused  them, 
than  1  ever  should  have  known  I  could  conmiand; 
and  never  rest  until  the  last  and  dying  speech  of 
Hudson,  on  the  Gallows  Hill,  shall  clear  up  all. 
Besides  the  merit  of  bringing  down  on  such  a 
wretch  the  fate  he  has  so  long  deserved.  No 
other  one  on  earth  can  solve  the  doubt  that  weighs 
upon  my  mihd,  and  rankles  in  my  heart,  and  will, 
if  not  explained,  till  it  is  scred  and  hardened  to 
all  else  on  earth  besides. — ^Nay,  Charles,  not  a 
word,  except  to  tell  me  what  you  need  not,  that 
you  will  aid  me  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 
My  cousin  Geoffry  too,  I  am  sure,  will  join  us  in 
the  chase.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  send  a 
messenger  forthwith  to  Strickland  Hall,  to  bring 
him  here  by  breakfast  time  tomorrow,  and  then 
we'll  start  for  Stainmoor,  where  young  "Win- 
terton  by  this  time  is  probably  on  his  track.  I 
could  all  but  forgive  him  if  he  caught  the  villain." 

"Forgive  him!"  exclaimed  Charles ;  " in  what 
has  he  offended  you?" 

But  Harry  waa  relieved  from  the  confusion  in 
which  this  question  was  naturally  calculated  to 
involve  him,  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door,  when, 
on  the  summons  being  answered,  John  entered 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  said  had  been 
delivered  to  him  by  a  messenger  on  horseback  at 
the  hall-door,  who  said  no  answer  was  required, 
and  instantly  rode  off.  John  stirred  the  fire  and 
left  the  room.  Harry  looked  at  the  letter,  broke 
the  seal  and  read  as  follows : 

Sm, — ^la  consequence  of  cerbiia  rumours  having  reach, 
od  me  concerning  the  mysterious  disappearing  of  one 
Anthony  Fawold,  1  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  absent 
myself  for  a  short  period. 

On  finding  out,  no  matter  by  what  means,  that  this 
man  had  been  sent  to  Wastel  Head  for  a  certain  paper, 
which  would  inevitably  liave  turned  the  scales,  in  the 
late  suit,  Against  your  honoured  and  revered  father,  and 
thus  have  involved  him  in  costs  and  expenses  that  would 
have  sunk  your  patrimony  and  lelt  yoa  a  beggar;  we,  I 
mean  your  respected  father  an4  myself,  concocted^ 
scheme  to  prevent  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  This  schcmo 
was  carried  into  effect,  horwovcr,  ia  a  way  Umt  we  did  not 
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exactly  anticipate  or  intend.  I  waa  thus,  you  scCi  only 
acting  under  your  father,  and  nitli  his  concurrence,  as  a 
faithful  agent  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  intc  rests  of 
your  ancient  and  noble  house,  and  for  the  liandhig  down 
of  llellbeck  Hall,  with  the  land*,  tenements,  and  demesnes, 
as  well  as  other  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  freo 
fh>m  all  incumbrances,  to  the  next  lineal  descendant  and 
heir  apparent,  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  pre. 
vailing  and  obtaining  in  this  realm.  You,  Ilarry  Notherby, 
Esciuire,  of  llellbeck  Hall,  being  the  said  heir  apparent, 
have  thus  como  to  your  inheritance,  by  my  zealou'*,  per- 
haps over-sealous,  exertions  in  this  behalf.  These,  there- 
fore, are  to  request  that,  although  you  may  not  be  able, 
from  a  concatenation  of  adverse  circumstances,  to  prevent 
these  upstart  Wint^rtons  from  interfering  witli  your 
future  prospects  in  life,  you  will  at  least  exert  all  your 
influence  to  put  a  stoii  to  tlioso  legal  investigations,  as 
they  insidiously  term  them,  which  have  raised  such  an 
outcry  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  may  eventuate  in  tlic 
coroprimisation*  of  our  honour  and  our  good  name,  even 
upon  the  evidence  of  such  felon  witnesses  as  a  poacher 
and  a  gipsy. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant  to  command, 

Joshua  IIudsoji, 
Attomey-at-LaWf  ffc.  4"C. 
PosT-ScRiPTrK.— >You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
answering  this  letter,  as  I  have  a  fSuthAil  agent  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  will  inform  me  of  your  action  in  the 
premises.  I  shall  remain  quietly  in  Liverpool  until  I  hear 
the  result  of  your  interference,  when  I  shall  return  or 
leave  the  realm  as  the  case  may  require. 

J.  n. 

To  say  that  poor  Harry  Nethcrby  read  this 
letter  with  feelings  of  the  most  humiliating  de- 
gradation, would  convey  to  the  reader  but  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  conflicting  passions  which  raged 
with  uncontrollable  power  in  his  bosom.  His 
brain  reeled— his  lip  quivered — ^his  cheek  turned 
ghastly  pale,  and  the  fatal  letter,  as  he  considered 
it,  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp  upon  the 
floor. 

Charles  Moreland  saw  it  all — saw  that  sdme 
dreadful  intelligence  had  reached  him  through 
that  letter.  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  asked 
if  he  might  read  it. 

*•  Oh  yes !  by  all  means  T  replied  Harry  with 
an  unearthly  smile;  and  he  muttered  as  if  tohim-' 
self—**  (mr  honour! — our  good  name! — my  degra- 
dation is  complete — my  fate  is  sealed  I" 

Old  John  at  that  moment,  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  fear  and  superstition,  entered  the 
room,  and  exclumed  that  a  gentleman  was  at  the 
door  who  wished  to  see  the  master  instantly,  on 
some  important  business,  that  would  admit  of  no 
delay. 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  replied  Charles,  taking 
upon  himself  the  authority  of  his  friend,  who  ap- 


peared so  lost  in  thought  as  not  to  have  noticed 
the  announcement;  **  and  sliew^  him  into  the  with- 
drawing-room,  and  ask  his  name.  The  plot 
thickens,**  thought  he. 

John  did  as  he  w\as  told,  and  returned  to  say 
so;  but  in  his  flurry  he  forgot  the  name,  as  he  had 
before  forgotten  who  it  was  the  stranger  wished 
to  see;  for  it  was  not  his  master,  but  his  honored 
guest. 

Very  well,  John  ;  tell  him  I  will  be  with  him 
in  a  few  minutes,"  replied  Charles;  but  John  still 
lingered.  His  master,  now  somewhat  more  him- 
self again,  observing  this,  asked  with  some  petu- 
lance in  his  tone  and  manner,  what  he  wanted. 

**  I  don't  know.  Sir — I  don't  know  what's  going 
to  become  of  us  aU,  **  replied  the  venerable  func- 
tioaary,  after  a  great  deal  of  shuffling  and  stam- 
mering; **  indeed  I  don' t^  Sir,  nor  does  Mistress 
Maud,  nor  Lanty,  nor  none  of  us,  except  the  gar- 
dener, who  says  he  doesn't  care  about  it " 

**  About  what  ?"  eagerly  asked  Harry,  whose 
harrassed  mind  predisposed  him  to  participate  in 
the  terror  he  saw  depicted  in  every  agitated  fea- 
ture of  the  old  roan's  face. 

•*  The  room.  Sir— the  haunted  room  !" 

**  I  believe,"  said  Harry,  addressing  his  friend 
more  calmly,  now  that  he  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  discovery  he  had  made,  contrary  to  his 
anticipations,  that  no  new  calamity  had  como 
upon  him ;  **  I  believe  the  whole  house  arc  going 
mad  together."  Then  turning  to  his  old  and 
faithful  servitor,  he  added  in  rather  a  severe,  if 
not  sarcastic  tone  and  manner:  **  well!  and  what 
now  about  the  haunted  room  ?  But  you  can  tell 
me,"  he  continued,  as  John  was  about  to  answer, 
**  when  I  am  more  at  leisure  to  listen  to  your  su- 
perstitious folly." 

[to  be  GOBTIHUXD.] 


SICILIAN  08TE17TATIOK. 


Jn  Sicily  every  house  is  a  palace,  and  every  han- 
dicraft a  profession;  every  respectable  person  is 
addressed  as  his  excellency,  and  even  a  servant 
on  an  errand  is  charged  with  an  embassy.  This 
attachment  to  ostentation  is  so  inveterate,  that 
the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are  penurious  to 
an  extreme  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  and 
almost  starve  themselves  to  be  able  to  appear 
abhMid  in  the  evening,  with  an  equipage — often 
mean,  and  calculated  rather  to  indicate  poverty 
than  comfort. — SmtfOCa  Memoirs  of  Sicily. 


*  As  a  faithfkil  chronicler  of  tho  veritable  documents  ' 
connected  with  this  liistory,  wliich  have  cost  mc  a  great  \  MAXIM. 

deal  of  trouble  and  expenco  to  obtain.  I  conceive  that  I  rp^  -^  ^  y^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  foU^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

have  no  right  to  alter  a  word,  although  it  may  not  be  {  .  .    ,.      ,  .     .         i     ^       - . 

found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.  It,  the  lo«^ed  reader  will  ]  w  a  capitahst,  because  he  has  plenty  of  it  on  hi» 

recol]cct,waa  not  then  published.  '  hands. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  BIRDS, 
vo.  I. 

BT  SELOtA  OUTEB. 

No  angel  am  I,  of  glorious  wing, 

Yet  do  I  soar  'mid  the  clouds,  and  ring 

Far  up  in  the  deep  bhie  sky ; 
And  sweet  are  the  notes  of  mj  simple  lays. 
For  I  sing  glad  songs  to  my  Blaker's  praise, 

Who  dwells  in  his  glory  on  high. 

No  angel  am  I,  and  yet,  behold 

My  wings  are  sparkling  in  green  and  gold. 

And  lightly  they  bear  me  away. 
O'er  fields  and  trees,  and  glittering  spires, 
Bat  I  am  of  earth,  and  my  swift  wing  tires. 

At  the  close  of  the  long  bright  da.y. 

No  angel  am  I,  yet  leam  from  me 

Where  the  nobler  thoughts  of  thy  heart  shoold  be^ 

Taking  their  upward  flight ; 
These  are  the  wings  of  the  soi^  that  bear 
The  hymn  of  praise,  and  the  ardent  prayer 

Up  to  the  realms  of  light. 

No  angel  art  thou,  for  soon,  alas ! 

Heaven's  beaming  light  from  thine  eyes  shall  pass, 

Leaving  the  shades  of  night ; 
But  the  mom  of  abrighter  day  is  near. 
Then,  may  thy  spirit  in  heaven  appear, 

An  angel  of  glory  and  light. 


'  Tet  I  grieved  not  for  its  beauty,  but  warbled  merrily. 
For  I  thought  upon  my  own  sweet  home  within  the 
beechen  tree. 

Williainibiirg,  Uareh  10, 1844. 


KO.  II. 


THE  OLD  BEECHBN  TBEE, 

Oh  t  well  do  I  remember  the  old  beeohen  tree. 
That  grew  beside  the  rill  that  sang  so  merrily. 
And  its  deepest  shadow  cast  on  the  snow-white  cottage 

eaves. 
Where  the  happy  children  played  'neath  the  shelter  of 

its  leaves. 
And  there  amid  the  thickest  of  its  foliage  green  and 

bright. 
These  pretty  little  nestlings  first  saw  the  pleasant  light, 
And  oft  the  noisy  urchins  would  pause  amid  thehr  glee, 
To  peep  within  the  nest,  in  the  old  beechen  tree. 

There  first  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  streamlet's  rippling 

flow, 
And  the  rustling  of  the  boughs,  and  their  waving  to  and 

fro, 
And  the  melody  of  music,  wild,  beautiftil  and  finee,    ' 
First  woke  within  my  heart  in  the  old  beechen  tree. 
Ohl   blithely  rose  the  mom,  and  the  sun  was  sbioiBg 

bright,         X 
When  to  the  topmost  bough  I  winged  my  feeble  flight. 
Oh  I  merrily  I  sang,  as  I  waved  my  wings  of  gold. 
And  the  warbling  of  my  song  my  raptures  gaily  toUU 

In  light  and  joy  I  revelled,  in  the  gladsome  earth  and  sky. 
And  in  freedom  winged  my  flight  most  joyously  on  high. 
I  saw  a  fleecy  cloud  float  in  the  ether  blue, 
Its  snowy  whiteness  tinged  with  sunlight's  golden  hue, 
In  the  gladness  of  my  spirit,  I  longed  to  make  my  home 
In  the  bosom  of  that  airy  cloud,  so  lovely  and  so  lone. 
But  in  vain  I  sought  to  reach  it,  ft>r  it  fkded  quite  away, 
Like  a  maiden's  dream  of  hope,  too  bright  and  pure  to 
stey: 


»MAN  SHALL  NOT  LIVE  BT  BREAD  ALONE/ 

BT  A.  O.  L. 

«  Mam  shan  not  live  by  bread  alone,** 

The  sage,  from  study  w«klng,.said. 
As  deep  in  night  the  taper  shone 

Upon  his  high,  migestic  head. 
Forgotten  themes  of  wondrous  lore 

Engirt  the  venerable  man; 
O'er  pages  vast  of  wisdom  hoar 

His  calm,  bright  eyes  flimtliar  ran. 
From  ages  gone  he  draws  his  breath. 

And  noble  joys  are  his,  I  ween; 
But  roimd  him  hangs  the  pall  of  death. 

Nor  can  he  pierce  beyond  the  acreen; 
All  there  is  mystery  to  him, — 

And  yet  a  human  heart  hath  be. 
Which  beats  beneath  forebodings  dim, 

Of  what  beyond  that  pall  may  be. 

K  Man  shall  not  Hve  by  bread  alone," 

The  minstrel  cried  by  stream  of  Tarrow, 
He  mourned  his  country's  poets  gone^ 

And  hymned  a  low,  sad  song  of  sorrow. 
He  sinks  upon  a  **gowany  brae," 

Sweet  music  flJIs  like  voices  firom  them. 
And  rapt,  on  Fancy's  wings  away, 

His  ravished  soul  is  one  among  them, 
^lasl  he  wakes,  his  vision  gone, 

The  happy,  happy  hour  is  past. 
Too  pure  Us  joys  for  earth  to  own, 

Nor  fraught  enough  with  heaTen  to  last. 
And  thus  through  life  he  wends  Ids  vray ; 

Hie  spirit  touched,  but  tmsnbdued. 
All  vainly  struggles  through  the  day 

To  make  heaven's  bread  Its  daUy  fbod. 

«  Man  shan  not  live  by  bread  alone," 

An  humble  Christian  meekly  praye^ 
And  God  sent  angels,  one  by  one^ 

Each  at  his  teetf  some  offieriog  laid ; 
Some  strengthening  grace,  some  blessing  given, 

His  soul  to  aid  in  hour  of  need. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boons  of  heaven, 

Ah,  Christian !  tbov  art  blest  indeed  I 
The  peace  of  Christ  his  bosom  bears 

As  forth  he  goes  hisldnd  to  bless; 
Augment  their  joys,  their  sorrows  share, 

Feed  want,  and  cover  nakedness. 
His  life  of  life  is  firom  above. 

Assured  that  every  mortal  groan 
Shan  yet  be  lost  in  peals  of  love, — 

Be  Kvetk  not  5y  ftrvod  alone. 
Simooe,1844. 


ORlEinPAL  PROTERB. 


A  TERT  besatiful  oriental  proTerb  nnu  thus: — 
^  With  time  ftnd  patieocG,  the  mulberry  leaf  be- 
comes satin." 
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About  ten  yeiurs  ago  the  foUowing  eztnordinary 
adyertisement  appeared  in  one  of  the  London  pa- 
pen: 

■*  It  ifl  wished  to  place  a  lad  j  in  a  retired  and  respectable 
Ikmily  under  pecoliar  circmnstances.  No  qmatUmt  mutt 
It  tukedf  no  attempt  mugt  tueer  "bt  made  to  penetrate  the 
myeterf  of  her  tUnatUm,  The  sUghteet  reason  to  bettere, 
or  eren  to  tnspect,  that  her  history  had  been  diaeoTered, 
would  cause  her  immediate  remoTal,  and  might  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  distressing,  if  not  fktal  eonsequen- 
oes,  to  innocent  parties.  Bhoold  this  meet  the  eye  of  any 
person  inclined  to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  a  stran- 
^er,  who  has  no  dishonourable  or  criminal  purpose  in 
view,  the  pecuniary  advantaget  of  such  confidence  wovid 
be  great.  It  is  expected  the  Jady  should  be  treated  with 
vnifbrm  respect  and  kindness.  The  former  is  due  to  her 
Urth;  the  latter  claimed  by  her  misfbrtunes.  Any  one 
qualified  to  answer  this  may  do  so  by  causing  thnply  a 
name  and  addreet  to  be  inserted  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
or  Friday  next,  in  the  paper  in  which  this  appears.  Such 
an  intimation  will  be  immediately  understood,  and  means 
promptly  adopted  to  bring  about  a  satisflkctory  intenrlew, 
after  inquiries  hare  been  made  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter, fiunily,  and  habits  of  the  respondent,  to  conTince 
the  adrertiser  aU  his  objects  will  be  accomplished." 

I  answered  this  advertisement  in  the  way  pointed 
oat,  and  mine  was  one  of  seven  which  appeared  on 
the  following  Monday.  On  Wednesday  there 
were  thirteen  other  answers;  and  on  Friday  five. 
Two  weeks  more  elapsed,  and  I  had  relinquished 
aU  expectation  of  being  the  selected  candidate, 
when  one  evening  about  dnsk,  in  the  month  of 
July,  a  letter  was  left  at  my  house,  by  a  ccomion 
ticket-porter,  containii^  these  words: 

'Inquiries  have  been  made.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  them.  Be  on  the  west  side  of  Sackville-street, 
Hceadilly,  tomorrow  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  shall 
know  more.  Tou  win  see  a  gentleman,  with  Us  hand- 
herchiefto  his  month.  Accost  Urn  with  the  words' Tou 
are  punctual.'  Be  so  yourself  or  you  wUl  hear  nothing 
« fturther  of  this  business.** 

The  letter  was  sealed  with  a  black  seal,  and 
evidently  written  in  a  hand  elaborately  disguised. 
I  was,  and  am,  a  lover  of  the  mysterious :  but  I 
was  also  then,  what  I  am  i^<  now,  thank  heaven, 
in  circumstances  which  lent  a  peculiar  zest  to  the 
anticipated  pecuniary  benefits  that  were  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  this  mystery. 

In  order  not  to  be  too  late,  I  resolved  to  be  too 
soon.  I  was  in  Sackville-street  fit  a  quarter  to 
ten.    I  had  not  been  there  above  five  minutes 


when  I  saw  a  person  approaching  me,  holding  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face.    I  walked  up  to  him. 

*'  You  are  punctual,"  said  L 

<*Am  I?"  he  replied,  '«and  what  is  that  to 
you  ?*'  looking  angrily  at  me,  without  removing 
his  handkerchief. 

**  Yon  are  punctual,  or,"  I  slowly  and  empha- 
tically repeated,  fearful  of  transgressing  my  in- 
structions by  a  single  word. 

*'  And  you  are  impertinent,  sir/*  was  the  stran- 
ger^s  reply,  endeavouring  to  pass  me,  and  proceed 
on  his  way. 

**  Excuse  me,"  I  answered ;  **bnt  it  is  nearly 
ten  o'clock,  and  you  have  your  handkerchief  to 
your  mouth." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  sir?"  And  he 
measured  me  with  his  eye  from  head  to  foot,  as  if 
taking  a  prudential  survey  of  a  probable  antago- 
nist It  was  all  in  his  fiivonr,  however,  for  he 
stood  several  inches  higher  than  myself,  and  was 
twice  my  b«lk.  Slill  he  did  not  remove  his  hand- 
kerchief 

**  If  there  be  no  mistake,  there  can  be  neither 
insult  nor  offence,"  I  said,  **  and  firom  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  hour,  the  place,  and  that  handker^ 
chief  which  you  hold  to  your  hce  — ^" 

"  Your  oonduot  is  most  extraordinaiy,"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger;  **  but  I  have  only  this  to  say : 
I  have  just  been  having  a  tooth  extracted;  and  if 
you  foUow  me  a  single  step,  or  speak  another 
word,  m  extract  more  than  one  of  your  teeth." 

With  this  declaration  he  walked  on.  I  stood 
watching  him,  exceedingly  perplexed  whether  I 
should  laugh  at  a  whimsical  coincidence,  or  feel 
vexed  at  being  made  an  egregious  dupe. 

While  I  was  deUttuig  this  point  with  myself, 
and  growing  more  and  more  inclined  to  adopt  the 
latter  course,  the  clock  of  St.  James'  church  went 
ten ;  and  as  the  hour  struck,  I  perceived  an- 
other person  advancing  towards  me  with  a  quick 
step,  holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth.  He 
was  tall,  thin,  and  dressed  in  black.  I  rather 
hesitated,  whether  to  address  him  or  not,  begin- 
ning, as  I  did,  to  suspect  the  whole  thing  was  a 
trick,  and  that  probably  there  were  half  a  dozen 
more  gentlemen  ready  to  emerge  from  Burlington 
Oaidens,  with  handkerchief^  to  their  faces,  in 
order  to  play  upon  my  credulity  for  their  amuse* 
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mcnt  However,  as  he  passed  me,  I  pronounced 
the  cabalistic  words. 

"  You  are  punctual,"  said  I. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  a 
mild,  but  sad  voice,  replied,  "  Follow  me." 

I  did  so.  He  walked  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  St  James*  Park,  where  we  soon  arrived ;  but 
he  maintained  a  profound  silence  all  the  way. 
When  we  reached  the  open  space  by  the  If  orse 
Guards,  he  cast  his  eyes  round  in  every  direction, 
to  observe  whether  there  was  any  one  in  sight. 
He  then  addressed  me  by  my  name. 

"  You  know  my  conditions,"  said  ho.  **  They 
must  be  rigorously  observed.  This,"  placing  a 
paper  in  my  hand,  "  is  at  once  an  earnest  and  a 
pledge  of  my  intentions  to  fulfil  them  on  my  part. 
The  same  stim  shall  reach  you  at  the  expiration 
of  every  three  months.  Beturn.  If  you  have 
any  misgivings,  if  you  have  the  shadow  of  a  wish 
to  retract — there  is  time  for  renouncing  your  pre- 
sent disposition  to  go  od.  One  word,  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  in  the  same  paper — the  single 
monosyllable  'Kq/  puts  an  end  to  the  business 
between  us ;  and  what  you  have  is  your  reward 
for  what  is  passed.  If  no  such  word  appear,  then, 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  after  tomorrow, 
the  lady  will  arrive  at  your  house.  Remember — 
indiscreet  curiosity  is  the  only  rock  on  which  you 

can  split,  as  long  as "    He  paused,  and  his 

voice  became  tremulous,  as  he  added — *'  Aonbs 
Mandeyillb  is  treated  with  undcvia^ug  respect 
and  kindness." 

I  was  about  to  say — I  know  not  what-^for  the 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed  confounded  me ; 
when  my  companion  cut  short  all  reply,  by  point- 
ing towards  the  palace,  and  exclaiming — **  Good 
night!  We  part  now.  There  needs  no  other 
answer  Aere." 

"  Nor  will  there  elsewhere,"  I  said,  as  I  bowed 
and  obeyed  his  injunction.  I  looked  back  when 
I  had  proceeded  a  few  yards,  and  could  j  ast  discern 
that  he  remained  motionless  on  the  spot  where 
I  left  him.  I  did  the  same  several  times  before  I 
reached  the  palace,  to  see  if  he  wero  following  $ 
but  he  was  no  where  visible. 

Engrossed  as  my  thoughts  were  by  this  mys- 
terious interview,  I  could  not  resist  examining, 
by  the  first  lamp  I  came  to,  the  paper  be  had 
placed  in  my  hands.  It  was  a  hundred  pound 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope.  This,  I 
thought,  looked  indeed  like  being  in  earnest,  and 
I  returned  home  with  feelings  inflamed  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  business  in  which  I  had  engaged. 

My  family,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  my  wife 
and  two  daughters,  the  elder  in  her  twelfth  year. 
Hitherto  I  had  said  nothing  to  my  wife  upon  the 
subject  oC  the  advertisement-,  of  my  having  an- 


swered it,  or  of  the  consequences  of  that  answer. 
I  did  not  mention  the  second,  because  I  expected 
she  would  try  to  dissuade  me  from  it,  and  I  was 
resolved  not  to  be  dissuaded;  so  why  give  my  be- 
loved Jane  unnecessary  trouble?  And  I  kept 
the  thiVd  to  myself,  till  I  saw  what  became  of 
these  consequenccF,  that  nobody  might  laugh  at 
me  but  myself,  if  it  should  turn  out  I  was  befooled. 
As  it  was  necessary  now,  however,  that  I  should 
admit  her  into  my  confidence,  I  did  so.  I  hardly 
knew  what  turn  matters  might  have  taken,  when 
I  came  to  that  part  of  my  narrative  which  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  Agnes  Mandeville ;  for 
though  my  dear  Jane  knew  me  to  be  the  most 
faithful  of  husbands,  still  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  she  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  my  ever  forfeiting  that  character. 
And  I  grieve  to  say,  the  appearance  of  the  hun- 
dred pound  bank-note,  with  the  intimation  that 
we  should  regularly  receive  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  same  fiunily  every  three  months,  had  more 
eflPect  in  reconciling  her  to  what  she  considered  a 
dangerous  experiment,  than  all  my  assurances -of 
invincible  fidelity.  Mortifying  as  this  reflection 
could  not  fail  to  be  to  a  man  of  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable  conjugal  constancy,  I  bore  it 
meekly,  under  the  influence  of  pretty  nearly  si- 
milar considerations  to  tliose  which  produced  tho 
auspicious  change  in  my  dear  Jane's  view  of  the 
affair. 

Tho  expected  evening  CiOne,  and  it  was  arrang- 
ed between  mo  and  Jane,  that  I  should  receive 
our  mysterious  visitor  alone.  Every  requisite 
preparation  had  been  made  for  her  reception,  and 
long  before  dark  I  took  my  station  in  the  draw- 
ing-room^ listening  to  each  footfall,  to  ^ach  sound 
of  carriage  wheels,  with  a  nervous  trepidation 
whi^h  I  was  wholly  unable  to  controL  I  had 
settled,  in  my  own  mind,  the  precise  way  in  which 
I  would  accost  her ;  how  I  would  conduct  her  to 
a  seat;  and  what  I  would  say  to  the  tall  thin  gen- 
tleman in  black ;  whilst  my  wife  had  rehearsed 
her  part  several  times  dnrinjg;  the  day,  with  addi- 
tions and  improvements  at  each  rehearsal.  My 
busy  fancy,  too,  had  pictured  all  sorts  of  persons 
as  the  probable  resemblance  of  the  high-born, 
but  unfortunate  lady.  Was  she  young  ?  Was 
she  old?  No — that  could  not  be,  I  thought;  but 
then,  was  she  middle-aged?  And  was  she  hand- 
some? Or  had  sorrow  blighted  her  beauty? 
What  effect,  also,  had  sorrow  produced  upon  her 
character  and  disposition?  Had  it  made  her 
sullenly  taciturn,  or  despondingly  interesting? 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  couki  not  help 
hoping,  and  secretly  believing,  she  was  young, 
lovely,  and  drooping  to  decay,  like  all  angels  of 
romance,  under  the  withering  anguish  of  unme- 
rited affliction. 
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H  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  I  was  getting 
irritably  impatient,  when  I  heard  a  coach  stop  at 
the  door.  I  absolutely  burst  out  into  a  cold  per- 
spiration, and  a  sort  of  shiver  ran  through  my 
veins.  Unfortunately  I  had  forgotten  to  settle, 
among  all  the  other  things  which  I  had  determined 
to  do,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  answer  the 
door  myself,  or  let  the  servant  appear,  and  I  was 
now  in  such  a  flurry,  that  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  cither  way.  I  rushed  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  intending  to  order  Jennet  back  to  the 
kitchen;  but  before  I  could  speak,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  I  hastily  retreated  to  the  drawing- 
room,  to  take  my  station  in  the  very  place,  and 
with  the  exact  attitude  which  I  had  fixed  upon 
as  suitable  to  the  occasion.  How  my  heart  beat, 
and  my  eyes  strained  themselves,  as  I  heard  steps 
ascending,  but  not  a  word  uttered  I  \ 

Jennet  entered ;  with  a  countenance  on  which 
were  visibly  depicted  amazement  and  intense  cu- 
riosity. She  was  followed — ^not  by  the  tall  thin 
gentleman  in  black — but  by  an  aged  female  in 
black,  leading  by  the  hand  another  female  pf  a 
slender  and  graceful  form,  the  upper  part  of 
whose  person  was  entirely  shrouded  from  obser- 
vation by  the  thick  folds  of  a  mourning  veil. 
Having  conducted  her  to  the  sdfa,  where  she 
seated  herself  in  silence,  she  advanced  towards 
me  (for  I  had  done  nothing  and  said  nothing  of 
all  I  intended  to  do  and  say),  and  gave  me  a  let- 
tor.  I  offered  her  a  chair ;  she  declined  it  with- 
out speaking,  but  with  an  air  which  denoted  the 
habitual  observance  of  the  manners  of  elegant 
society.  I  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it  It  was 
in  the  same  disguised  hand  as  the  former  one, 
and  ran  thus : 

<*  Beceive  her  f ^obey  her  in  «U  things.  The  beirer  of 
this  will  visit  her  at  appointed  intervals.  Let  none  else; 
save  those  you  know,  and  Icuow  to  be  as  discreet  as  I  loolc 
to  find  yourself." 

"  You  understand,  Tsir?**  said  the  female,  when 
I  had  finished  reading  this  brief  epistle. 

"  Perfectly,  madam;  but " 

She  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  withdrew, 
having  first  pressed  silently,  in  both  hers,  the  hand 
of  the  veiled  stranger. 

I  was  left  alone  with  her.  For  a  moment  I 
stood  irresolute,  whether  to  speak,  or  retire,  and 
send  up  my  wife.  There  she  sat  motionless — 
leaning  back — ^with  her  hands  negligently  dasp- 
ed  before  her,  and  apparently  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  departing  carriage;  but  without 
saying  a  word,  or  attempting  to  remove  the  long 
crape  veil  that  continued  to  conceal  her  face.  I 
have  acknowledged  myself  a  lover  of  the  myste- 
rious; but  I  became  cMlled  and  fearful  almost,  as 
I  gazc4  upon  the  being  in  whose  prc0ciicc  I  then 


was.  There  was  something  awful  in  her  still- 
ness, her  shrouded  form,  her  unbroken  silence. 

The  day  had  been  sultry:  the  evening  closed 
in  with  every  appearance  of  a  gathering  storm. 
Suddenly,  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  burst  upon  our 
ears.  The  crash  was  terrific,  and  a  piercing 
shriek  was  uttered  by  Agnes  Mandeville,  as  she 
covered  her  fa«e  with  her  hands.  I  sprang  to- 
wards her,  and  said  something  to  allay  her  fears. 

**It  is  not  fear,  but  memory,  that  brings  this 
agony,"  she  replied. 

The  calm,  mournful  tone  of  voice  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  went  to  my  heart  Be- 
fore I  could  reply,  she  raised  her  veU,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  blind. 

"What  have  /  to  dread?"  she  continued,  in 
the  same  thrilling  accents.  "  What  can  the 
thunder-flash  .do  to  me  more  than  it  has  done? 
But  when  I  hear  its  dread  sound,  I  tremble  from 
recollection  of  that  fatal  day,  which  was  the  last 
I  ever  looked  upon  a  world  I  too  much  worship- 
ped." 

I  have  seen  many  beautiful  faces,  seen  them  ir- 
radiated with  joy—bedewed  with  tears — spark- 
ling with  hope — dimmed  with  long  years  of  grief 
— wan  with  disease;  but  in  my  life  I  never  be- 
held a  countenance  so  full  of  earth's  misery,  yet 
so  patient  in  affliction;  so  dejected,  yet  so  saint- 
like in  its  meekness,  as  that  on  which  I  then 
gazed. 

Agnes  MandevLQe  (I  speak  now  from  after 
knowledge)  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  The 
contour  of  her  features  was  perfectiy  Grecian, 
and  their  pallid  hue,  aided  by  the  spiritless  as- 
pect of  her  sightless  eyes,  and  the  placid  repose 
of  her  whole  face,  might  have  cheated  the  be- 
holder into  a  belief  that  he  looked  upon  some  ex- 
quisite work  of  art — some  chiscUed  bust,  where 
the  sculptor,  inspired  of  heaven,  had  unveiled 
nature's  mysteries,  and  entered  her  holiest  sanc- 
tuary. The  transparent  paleness  of  her  com- 
plexion was  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  her 
raven  black  hair,  which  hung  in  large  curls  on 
either  side,  displaying  the  marble  whiteness  of 
her  brow,  on  which  they  parted,  to  shade,  as  it 
seemed,  the  melancholy  ruin  beneath.  But  thoso 
eyes!  What  must  once  have  been  their  expres- 
sion !  What  once  their  soul-fraught  meaning  t 
Even  still,  they  appeared  to  fix  upon  me  a  look 
of  ndtigated  fire,  of  tempered  dignity,  as  their 
large  dark  orbs  were  slowly  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  voice.  The  lightning -had  quenched 
their  living  beam,  had  blasted  their  use,  with- 
out destroying  or  hardly  disfiguring,  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  those  delicate  organs  which 
had  been  ministers  of  sight,  till  the  miserable 
hour  when  she  looked  her  hist  upon  the  world. 

The  thunder  rolled  again.    Uer  horror  was 
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less  violent  and  less  audible.  But  it  was  piteous 
to  behold  hovr  the  poor  victim  of  its  former  wrath 
cowered  and  trembled  at  the  sound;  and  more  pi- 
teous still  to  see  the  tears  glistening  in  ejes 
which  now  could  on/y  weep!  It  seemed  such  a 
cruel  mockery  of  all  their  noblest  prerogatives, 
such  a  sad  relic  of  all  their  glorious  functions,  to 
be  the  channel  for  their  grief  algne;  as  if  grief 
were  so  indefeasible  a  portion  ^f  our  birthright 
in  this  world  of  abounding  sorrow,  that  it  dings 
to  us  even  as  life  itself,  and  parts  from  us  only 
when  we  mingle  with  the  dust  of  which  our 
graves  are  made. 

What  could  I  say  to  her?  Such  a  being  waa 
not  to  be  approached  with  bold,  unmeaning  con- 
solation, clothed  in  set  phrases  of  conventional 
sympathy.  The  common  miseries  of  common 
minds  find  their  solace  in  what  would  fiUl  un- 
heeded upon  the  wounded  spirit  of  finer  natures; 
or,  if  heeded,  listened  to  only  with  involuntary 
scorn.  Besides,  when  we  know  not  the  true 
source  of  the  agony  we  would  soothe,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  comfort  we  offer  does  not 
touch  some  secret  chord,  whose  response  will 
come  from  the  depths  of  the  bruised  heart  in 
tones  of  tenfold  agony?  And  what  bitterness  of 
soul  is  there,  what  aggravation  of  wretchedness* 
to  be  compared  to  that  which  a  mourner  feels, 
who  is  bidden  to  seek  happiness  in  the  very  scor- 
pion paths  where  he  has  been  stung  to  madness? 
The  poor  wretch,  whose  burning  entrails  confess 
the  potency  of  the  deadly  draught  he  has  swal- 
lowed, might  as  well  grasp  at  the  poisoned  cup, 
replenished  with  the  venom  he  had  drained,  and 
hope  to  assuage  his  torture  by  repetition. 

These  were  my  reflections.  They  kept  me  si- 
lent. But  I  approached  my  interesting  compa- 
nion, and  gentiy  taking  her  hand,  sought  to  con- 
vey, by  the  pressure  of  my  own,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  wishes,  for  which  I  had  no  words.  She 
raised  her  sad  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  blended  ex- 
pression of  intense  melancholy  and  fervent  gra- 
titude in  her  fine  countenance,  that  I  can  never, 
never  forget,  as  she  exclaimed: 

"There  is,  then,  one  living  creature,  who  pities 
me,  though  an  offended  God  has  justiy  ordained 
there  should  be  none  left  to  love  me.  It  is  some- 
thing! And  I  am  thankful  for  more  mercy 
vouchsafed,  than  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  could 
dare  to  hope  for,  from  prayer." 

<<  What  must  that  wretch  be,"  I  replied,  "  who 
did  not  pity  one  so  ill-fitted,  so  young,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  innocent  of  all  that  could  draw  down  so 
much  calamity?" 

^Aye,"  she  answered,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
and  sig^g  mournfully,  '*you  say  truly,— fio 
young!  And  flattering  tongues,  ere  now,  have 
said — ^how  beautiful!    And  past  and  present  mi- 


/  sery  proclaim — so  ill-fated!  But,"  she  added, 
shuddering  as  she  spoke,  "oh!  that  some  angel's 
Yoice  would  command  into  silence  the  mocking 
fiend  within,  when  I  try  to  think  it  is  all  unme- 
rited!" 

I  remembered  the  emphatic  injunction  I  had 
received,  to  shun  the  rock  of  indiscreet  curiosity. 
I  remembered,  too,  the  words  of  the  advertise- 
ment—** No  questions  must  be  asked — no  attempt 
made  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  her  situation," 
and  I  pursued  this  conversation  no  further;  for  it 
had  assumed  a  shape  which  made  it  impossible, 
almost,  that  I  should  advance  another  step  with- 
out violating  the  tacit  pledge  I  had  given,  by 
accepting  the  office  to  which  those  conditions 
were  inexorably  attached.  But,  by  the  same  of- 
fice, and  by  the  same  authority,  I  was  enjoined 
to  administer  kindness  and  to  proffer  respect. 
What  if  I  had  not?  A  demon  only  could  have 
withheld  them.  And  something  worse  than  a 
demon  must  he  have  been,  who  could  have  taken 
hire,  to  add,  by  neglect  or  cruelty,  to  the  heavy 
burden  of  affliction  which  bowed  down  the  spirit 
of  this  lovely  mourner. 

Such  was  my  first  interview  with  Agnes  Man- 
devUle.  Three  years  she  remained  under  my 
roof.  Xiet  me  describe,  if  I  can,  the  extraordi- 
nary, the  incomprehensible — ^I  might  almost  add, 
with  regard  to  some  of  them — the  awful  incidents 
that  marked  those  years;  and,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  describe  the  romantic  circumstances  which 
led  me,  seven  years  afterwards,  to  stand  beside 
"  the  stranger's  grave,"  listening,  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  a  summer's  evening,  amid  the  wild  sce- 
nery of  a  mountainous  country,  to  the  plaintive 
recital  of  a  gray-headed  old  man,  as  he  told  mo 
what  he  knew  of  the  **  poor  inhabitant  below." 

She  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  sort  of  gentle 
imprisonment,  and  partial  solitude  to  which  she 
was  doomed;  for  though  no  intimation  of  it  ever 
fell  from  me  or  my  wif&jte  never  breathed  a 
complaining  wish  to  c]»pKe  threshold  of  our 
door,  or  breathed  a  sigFbecause  she  did  not; 
while,  on  all  occasions,  wl^  we  were  visited  by 
friends  or  acquaintances,  she  would  rise  to  retire 
before  they  entered.  I  felt,  however,  so  keenly 
the  hardship  of  this  seclusion,  in  her  forlorn  and 
desolate  condition,  that  I  very  soon  drcnmscrib- 
ed,  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  the  num- 
ber of  my  visitors,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their 
visits.  I  was  more  happy  in  seeing  her— (no,  I 
cannot  say  happy,  for  that  she  never  was,  but) — 
calm  and  undisturbed,  than  In  any  social  exgoy- 
ments  which  were  purchased  at  the  price  of  ba- 
nishing her  from  our  presence.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  I  was  selfish  enough  thus  to  seek  my 
own  gratification.  In  my  dear  Jane,  too,  she 
found,  whaty  I  am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge,  ex- 
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IsU  only  in  a  woman's  heart — that  imtired  bene- 
volence, thBt  still  fresh  and  orerflowing  stream  of 
STmpathetic  feeling,  which  sheds  a  spirit  of  glad- 
ness over  the  duties  of  humanity,  and  makes  the 
thousandth  kindness,  as  warm,  as  generous,  and 
as  prompt  as  the  first  It  was  not  long  before 
she  loved  Agnes,  and  Agnes  repaid  her  love  with 
all  she  had  to  offer  in  return — ^the  gratitude  of 
an  outcast,  to  whom  the  world,  and  its  many 
cherished  hopes  and  delights,  were  a  melancholy 
blank. 

Very  soon  after  her  afrival,  a  harp,  a  piano- 
forte, and  a  fine  chamber  organ,  were  sent  for 
her  use.  She  played  beautifully  on  all  those  in- 
struments; and  sometimes  sang  plaintive,  melan- 
choly airs  to  her  harp.  But  it  was  when  she 
touched  the  organ,  thuther  whole  soul  seemed  to 
dwell  upon  the  tones  she  produced.  A  scientific 
maskdan,  a  professor  of  fugues  and  fingering,  an 
ear- taught  lover  of  time  and  tune,  and  a  dis- 
ciplined scholar  in  the  mysteries  of  brilliant  exe- 
cution, might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  detected  a 
thousand  fi^ults  in  the  performances  of  Agnes 
Mandeville.  But  it  was  impossible  for  anyone 
who  had  a  heart  to  feel  the  divinity  that  dwells 
in  music,  and  own  the  secret  spell  that  dwells  in 
hannony  as  its  living  essence,  to  listen  to  the 
wild,  wondrous,  subduing  sounds  whkrh  «he  would 
extract  from  the  deep,  solemn,  and  swelling  stops 
of  that  sublime  instrument,  without  emotions 
such  as  were  never  yet  excited  by  the  greatest 
master.  She  sometimes  seemed  as  if  she  were 
entranced,  while  pouring  forth,  with  spontaneous 
melody,  strains  that  appeared  to  link  themselves 
with  idl  her  chidden  sorrow,  with  all  her  saddest 
recoUectionii^'With  all  her  sorrowful  forebodings; 
with  the  silent  tears  jflFfio  often  shed,  and  with 
the  grief-fraught  sigiii^hat  waited  over  upon  her 
tiioughts. 

**  There  !**  she  woaH  exclaim,  after  one  of  these 
self-inspired  performances,  and  then  sink  into 
meditation;  **  there  1 1  have  been  holding  converse 
with  the  past.  I  have  beheld  the  darted.  I 
have  heard  the  voice  that  enthralled  me.  I  have 
shed  unseen  tears — basked  in  unseen  smiles;  and 
with  miAoulous  speech,  which  only  two  can  un-* 
derstand — the  living  and  the  dead — I  have  told 
what  I  am,  because  of  what  I  was.  Lord  I  Lord  I 
Aere  is  a  future^  which  thou  alona  canst  k>ok 
uponl" 

It  might  be  about  three  or  four  months  afler 
Agnes  Mandeville  had  become  our  inmate,  that 
my  wife  one  morning  entered  my  room,  and  beo" 
koning  me  silently  to  foflow,  led  the  way  to  the 
chamber  where  Agnes  was  sitting.  The  door  of 
the  apartment  was  half  open.  Exactly  opposite 
to  it  sat  Agnes,  with  something  in  her  hand,  up- 
on which  she  appeared  to  be  intently  gaadhg. 


So  earnest,  so  expressive,  so  full  of  meaidng  was 
her  ooontenaace,  that  any  one  who  did  not  know 
she  was  blind,  might  have  supposed  her  eyes  had 
been  enchained  by  the  exciting  object  which  im- 
parted those  qualities  to  her  features.  Nay,  there 
was  even  in  the  eyes  themselves,  a  strangely  vi- 
vid appearance,  as  if  they  were  lustrous  frum 
dwelling  in  secret  upon  some  moch-prixed  trea- 
sure. 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  situation,  to  stand  thus 
prying  into  the  actions  of  an  unfortunate*  being, 
whom  Providence  had  bereaved  of  the  faculty  to 
protect  herself  from  the  intrusion;  and  I  was 
about  to  retire,  directing  my  wife,  by  a  look,  to 
do  the  same,  when  Agnes  spoke.  Her  first  words 
ri  vetted  me  to  the  spot.  All  sense  of  self-rebuke 
fled.  I  could  have  submitted,  at  that  moment,  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  my  offence,  had  it  been  ne- 
cessary; but  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  shun 
the  offence.  I  will  relate  her  exact  words — 
they  were  not  to  be  once  heard,  and  ever  forgot- 
ten: 

*' JIow  madly  was  I  gazing  on  thy  living  image, 
AnousTUS,  wheaihe  scorching  flash  from  heaveu 
dried  up  mine  eye-balls!  There  came  a  frantic 
scream  upon  my  ears,  and  then,  all  was  hushed ! 
Even  the  angry  elements  were  still,  as  if  they 
had  done  their  work  of  vengeance,  and  were 
eommanded  into  siJence  by  the  power  they  obey- 
ed. Yes — all  was  hushed  \  But  where  were 
you?  I  stretched  out  my  arms;  but  they  folded 
back  upon  my^elf!  I  called  aloud  upon  your 
name — ^there  was  no  voice  save  my  own  I  I  was 
in  darkness,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  blind  I 
groped  to  find  you^  but  in  vain.  Oh  God !  what 
a  aoene  of  horror  followed!  There  was  no  pity- 
ijDg  heart  to  feel  for  me— -none  who  would  tell 
me  of  your  fate.  But  neither  God  nor  man  has 
quenched  that  inward  light,  the  torch  of  memo- 
ry, by  which  I  seo  you,  even  whensoe'er  I  list. 
I  behold  yomr  semblanoe  now! — ^Kow,  now  those 
bunking  eyes  are  turned  upon  me,  whose  spell- 
like fascination  was  my  soid's  snare — those  part- 
ed lips,  rare  triuiiq>h  of  the  limner's  art!  seem 
to  breathe  the  words  that  fell  like  consuming 
flames  upon  my  senses!  To  your  sanctuary'—or 
I  shall  grow  mad  again  with  looking  at  thee, 
and  betray  a  secret,  for  which  the  world  has  no 
other  name  than  love  f 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  kissed  what- 
ever it  was  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  then  hur- 
riedly placed  it  in  her  bosom.  The  sigh  that 
followed  was  laden  with  unutterable  anguish, 
while  her  countenance  deepened  into  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  pride  and  scorn,  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  it  wear  before.  She  remained  for  se- 
veral minutes  without  moving,  as  if  absorbed  in 
thought;  and  then,  suddenly  rising,  walked  to- 
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wards  that  part  of  the  room  where  her  haip 
stood,  which  she  began  to  play,  singing  to  it  one 
of  those  wild  melancholy  airs  I  have  described, 
which  were,  I^have  reason  to  belieye,  the  extem- 
pore breathings  of  her  troubled  mind, 

Tiiis  was  the  first  glimmering  of  the  mystery 
that  enveloped  her  which  had  dawned  upon  me. 
It  disclosed,  indeed,  but  little;  yet  that  little 
served  as  a  key  by  which  to  decipher  many 
things  that  followed. 

I  have  said  that  my  family  consisted  of  my 
wife  and  two  daughters,  the  elder  in  her  twelfth 
year.  Her  name  was  Frances;  and  whether  it 
was  that  she  felt  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  for- 
lorn condition  of  Agnes  Mandeville,  and  so 
strove  to  soften  its  calamity  by  a  thousand  little 
kind  attentions,  or  whether  Agnes  was  pleased 
with  her  mild  voice,  and  the  quick  intelligence 
of  her  manner,  I  know  not,  but  she  evidently 
became  attached  to  her.  She  undertook  to  in- 
struct her  in  music,  delighted  in  her  company, 
had  her  for  her  bedfellow,  and  would  sit  whole 
hours  to  hear  her  read  such  books  as  she  herself 
selected. 

I  should  mention  that,  during  the  period  I  am 
now  describing,  that  is,  the  first  twelve  months 
of  her  residence  with  me,  no  human  being  visit- 
ed her,  save  the  aged  female  by  whom  she  was 
brought  and  delivered  into  my  care.  This  person 
generally  came  about  twice  a  week ;  always  in 
the  evening ;  never  saw  Agnes  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  person;  rarely  stayed  longer  than 
ten  minutes ;  and  avoided  all  conversation  with 
either  myself  or  my  wife.  Sometimes  I  used  to 
imagine  that  Agnes  was  more  dejected  after  one 
of  her  visits ;  but,  at  others,  I  have  equally  ima- 
gined she  was  more  cheerful  and  composed. 
Probably  in  both  cases  it  was  mere  fancy. 

A  singular  instance  occurred,  however,  of  the 
unseen  vigilance  with  which  my  discharge  of  this 
extraordinary  and  delicate  trust  was  observed.  It 
happened  on  one  occasion,  that  a  friend,  who 
called  upon  me  early  in  the  morning,  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room  which  was  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  Agnes;  but  as  it  was  be- 
fore she  had  come  down  from  her  bed-room,  the 
servant  neglected  the  strict  orders  she  had  re- 
ceived, which  were,  never  to  allow  any  one  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  family  to  enter  that  room. 
While  my  friend  was  waiting  for  me.  Agones 
Mandeville  appeared.  The  salutation  of  a  strange 
voice  alarmed  her,  and  she  hastily  retired.  My 
friend  did  not  mention  the  circumstance ;  but 
when  the  aged  fefnaJe  paid  her  next  visit,  she 
delivered  a  note  into  my  hands,  written  by  the  '> 
mysterious  individual  whom  I  first  met,  couched  ; 
in  those  words : 


"Too  mnst  be  more  cautloas.  Thst  which  was  the 
:  efflict  of  accident  on  Thuradiqr  morning,  may  some  daj 
be  accomplished  by  design.  Nay,  chance  Itself  may  work 
as  disastrously  for  me,  for  her,  and  for  others,  as  contri- 
ranee.  Therefore,  I  again  remind  yon,  that  none,  save 
she  who  comes  from  me,  must  see  her ;  or  those  y<fu  Icnow 
to  be  as  disoreet  as  I  have  hitherto  found  yourself." 


I  can  truly  say  I  needed  not  this  admonition  j 
for  Agnes  herself  had  inspired  me  with  feelings 
which  threw  round  her  a  defence  ten  times  more 
sacred  than  even  my  promise,  and  a  hundred  fold 
more  sacred  than  could  have  been  the  result  of 
any  anxiety  as  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
my  undertaking.  •  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  exact  nature  of  these  feelings,  or  single  out 
from  the  mass  any  predominant  one ;  but  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  young  and 
lotely  creature,  thus  afflicted,  thus  shrouded  in 
mystery,  and  disclosing  every  day  some  fresh 
charm  of  mind,  of  disposition,  and  of  heart,  should 
inspire  corresponding  sentiments. 

Let  me  not,  however,  arrogate  to  myself  a  vir- 
tue I  did  not  practice.  I  only  f6rbore,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  injunctions  I  had  received,  and  in 
deference  to  Agnes  herself,  the  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  her  situation ;  but  that  my 
curiosity  made  me  very  uncomfortable  sometimes 
—that  my  vehement  longings  to  know  more,  to»- 
mented  me  now  and  then,  I  am  far  from  denying. 
I  may  add,  too,  that  my  own  longings  and  curio- 
sity, joined  to  the  much  greater  longings  and  cu- 
riosity of  my  wife,  deprived  both  me  and  her,  of 
many  an  honest  hour's  sleep;  for  night  after 
night  we  have  literally  lain  our  heads  together, 
and  talked,  and  guessed,  and  conjectured,  and 
grown  positive,  and  made  discoveries,  and  re- 
jected them  as  soon  as  made,  because  they  would 
not  tally  with  some  circumstance  oc  other,  infi- 
nitely more  certain  than  our  own  certainties,  till 
the  morning  has  dawned  upon  our  conversation. 
To  this  weakness  I  plead  guilty,  and  am  content 
to  receive  whatever  punishment  it  may  deserve 
from  those  who  can  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  say,  they  would  not  have  comzniUed 
it  themselves. 

I  will  now  relate  the  next  incident  thai  occur- 
red, tending,  as  I  considered  it  at  the  time,  to 
disclose  another  link  in  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  histor}'  of  Agnes 
Mandeville. 

I  was  sitting  in  her  room  one  evening,  when  my 
daughter  Frances  came  in.  I  saw  she  had  been 
weeping,  and  I  inquired  the  cause.  She  said, 
her  aunt  had  just  sent  a  letter,  to  inform  her  mo- 
ther that  Frederick  was  dead. 

"  Who  is  Frederick?"  inquired  Agnes. 
**  A  nephew  of  my  wife*s,"  I  replied,  "  a  fine 
young  man,  only  two-and-twenty,  who  was  seized 
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with  aa  ixkflammation  of  the  lungs  about  a  week 
since,  which  baffled  the  best  medical  skill,  and 
has  terminated,  thus  early,  his  life.  Poor  wo- 
man !  I  pity  his  mother,  for  he  was  her  favourite 
son." 

**  Mothers  that  have  favourite  children,"  said 
Agnes,  *'  offend  Nature,  whose  command  is,  love 
all  as  you  love  one;  for  there  is  no  distinction  in 
the  cradle,  and  the  heart  should  make  no  distinc- 
tion afterwards,  because  the  world  does.  He- 
thinks,  were  I  a  mother,  I  should  be  proud  in  the 
knowledge,  that  all  niy  children  were  equal  por- 
tions o^  my  earthly  happiness !  and  that  nothing 
so  horrible  as  choice,  could  shame  me  in  my  own 
esteem,  when  I  had  to  lose  them." 

**  My  cousin  Frederick  was  such  a  nice  young 
manl"  exdaimed  Frances,  wiping  her  eyes,  *'  that 
every  body  loved  him." 

**  And  therefore,"  interrupted  Agnes,  **his  mo- 
ther loved  him  bestf  as  if  a  mother  should  count 
her  love  by  th«  sum  of  that  which  the  world  offers, 
instead  of  letting  it  flow  from  that  rich  fount,  that 
exhaostless  treasury  of  the  affections,  which  na- 
ture creates  in  the  same  moment  she  bestows  the 
name  of  mothen" 

**  I  often  used  to  wish  he  was  my  brother," 
continned  Frances,  to  whom  the  observations  of 
Agnes  were  scarcely  intelligible,  ^'but  now  I  do 
not " 

**  Tour  brother!"  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  strong 
emotion.  *'  And  do  you  wish  you  had  a  bro- 
ther?" 

'*  Yes — ^why  should  I  not  ?  Have  you  one,  Miss 
Agnes?" 

"  Come  here,  my  dear  Frances — come  here,  and 
let  me  whisper  to  you." 

She  stretched  forth  her  arms,  and  feeling  the 
extended  hand  of  my  daughter,  who  seemed 
alarmed  at  her  manner,  drew  her  towards  her. 
For  myself,  I  could  only  gaze  in  silent  earnest- 
ness upon  the  deeply  agitated  expression  of  her 
countenance.  She  leaned  fo)rward,  as  if  to  do 
what  she  had  said,  whisper  something  into  the 
ear  of  Frances.  I  watched  her  lips*,  they  did  not 
move.  There  was  evidently  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  desire  to  speak,  and  a  reluctance  to 
do  so.    At  last  she  exclaimed  aloud — 

**  Wish  to  be  happy,  Frances,  for  that  wish  may, 
perhi^s,  be  rewarded ;  but  when  you  name  the 
thing-  that  would  make  you  happy,  and  by  it, 
alone,  shape  all  your  hopes  of  happiness,  you 
know  not  what  misery  you  are  preparing  for 
yourself  1  My  own  desires  were  once  Uke  yours, 
and  I  dreamed  they  were  fulfilled ;  and  in  that 
dream  1  lived,  rejcHcing  for  five  blessed  years ; 
but  I  started  from  it  as  a  man  who  walks  in  sleep, 
believii(g  his  path  is  among  delicious  flowers  kad- 


I  which  his  last  &tal  step  has  cast  him.  And  yet, 
how  pure,  how  guiltless,  was  my  soul's  prayer  I 
I  put  it  up  in  innocence:  I  thought  it  vouchsafed 
in  goodness  I  But  God  had  a  purpose  of  his  own 
to  fulfil— «nd  God  is  all-wise,  all-perfect  in  the 
means  he  employs,  however  they  may  shock  our 
purblind  judgments!" 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Agnes  uttered  these 
strange  words — ^slow,  deep,  thrilling  tones — ^the 
character  of  resigued  submission  to  some  great 
grief  that  pervaded  her  fine  features,  relieved 
only  by  one  faint  gleam  of  joy  which  irradiated 
them  for  a  moment  as  she  spoke  of  the  five  bless- 
ed years  in  which  she  had  dreamed  she  was 
happy — the  stedfast  turning  of  her  sightless  eyes 
upon  my  daughter,  as  she  held  her  to  her,  by 
placing  her  hands  on  either  shoulder— the  half 
terrified,  half  reverential  look  of  Frances  herself, 
whose  mild  blue  orbs  were  bent  upon  the  face  of 
Agnes  Maadeville,  as  if  seeking  there  the  mean- 
ing of  what  she  had  heard — ^presented  altogether 
a  picture,  the  effect'  of  which  was  ahnost  over- 
whelming at  the  moment,  and  the  impression  of 
which  is  as  vivid  upon  my  memory  now,  as  that 
of  any  thing  which  occurred  but  yesterday. 

I  did  not  presume  to  prolong  the  conversation. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  say  that  would  not 
have  appeared  like,  and  must,  indeed,  have  par- 
taken of,  a  desire  to  draw  from  her  further  dis- 
closures, if  that  which  I  have  related  can  be  so 
called.  I  therefore  did  what  I  hod  often  done 
before,  \vhen  she  wandered  into  melancholy 
themes,  chid  her  playfully  for  indulging  in  them, 
and  led  her  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  other 
subjects.  But  I  could  not  dismiss  from  my  own 
mind,  the  reflections  that  were  crowding  into  it. 
I  could  not  bid  those  reflections  take  a  form  less 
painful  than  the  one  they  suddenly  assumed,  a^id 
pertinaciously  maintained.  They  haunted  me: 
they  pursued  me  night  and  day.  They  found 
food  in  a  thousand  things.  "Words,  actions,  cir- 
cumstances, that  would  have  passed  unheeded 
before,  became  their  interpreters.  I  did  not  seek 
them;  they  forced  themselves  upon  me.  AY  hat  I 
did  seek,  was  what  I  could  not  find ;  something 
that  might  relieve  me  from  my  thoughts  by  offer- 
ing but  the  shadow  of  an  opposing  truth,  to  justify 
renouncing  them. 

Once,  and  only  once,  I  vras  tempted  to  trans- 
gress the  boundary  traced  for  my  discretion.  It 
was  many  months  subsequently  to  the  above  con- 
versation. Agnes  had  fallen  ill ;  and  there  seemed 
a  restlessness  in  her  manner,  as  if  fearing  she 
might  die,  and  after  her  death,  things  might  be 
found  about  her  person  or  otherwise  belonging  to 
her,  the  discovery  of  which  she  dreaded.  So  at 
least  I  construed  her  behaviour  and  certain  ex- 


ing  to  paradise,  and  awakes  to  see  the  abyss  down  <  pressions  which  fell  from  her;  and  in  imison  with 


Qi'd 


THB  URREVEALED. 


that  belief,  proffered  my  services,  as  delicately  as 
I  was  able,  to  remove  her  fears.  Whether  she 
imagined  I  was  seeking  what  could  not  be  dis- 
closed, or  whether  from  a  desire  to  prevetki  the 
repetition  of  offers,  which  distressed,  because  the j 
could  not  be  accepted,  I  know  not;  but  her  reply 
was  in  these  enigmatical  words: 

'*  Tou  urge  me  to  what  I  dare  not  grant.  If 
yon  would  write  npon  my  grave  an  e|tttaph  of 
peace,  forbear  to  question,  or  whence,  or  who  I 
am.  I  must  not  leave  a  mention  of  my  wrongs 
(the  stain  of  my  unspotted  birth)  to  mcmoryp 
Let  aJl  be  buried  with  me  in  the  dust,  that  never 
time  hereafter  may  report  how  such  a  one  hath 
Uvcdr 

This  answer  confirmed  me  in  an  opinion  which 
had  latterly  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
namely,  tiiat  Agnes  herself  had  some  strong  mo- 
tive for  impenetrable  secrecy,  independently  of 
any  authority  which  the  stranger  who  placed  her 
with  me  might  exercise  over  her.  It  was  only 
when  her  feelings  were  unexpectedly  roused,  by 
circumstances  which  recalled  the  cause  of  her 
suffering,  whatever  it  might  be,  or  which  remind- 
ed her  of  former  years,  that  this  motive  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  thoughts  which 
dimly  revealed  the  truth. 

Thus,  however,  passed  two  years-and-a-hal^ 
during  which  time  my  quarterly  remittances  of 
one  hundred  pounds  came  as  punctually  as  the 
quarter  itself.  But  they  were  always  sent  by  the 
post,  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelop ;  like  ^he  first 
one,  which  I  received  from  the  hands  o(  the  stran- 
ger himself.  The  visits  of  the  aged  female  to 
Agnes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  nearly  as  punctual 
as  my  remittances,  and  through  her  Agnes  was 
provided  with  every  thing  she  required,  apparel, 
books,  music,  or  whatever  else  she  mig^t  wisK 
Her  books  were  read  to  her,  sometimes  by  my 
wife,  sometimes  by  myself,  but  more  frequently 
by  Frances;  except  French  and  Italian  authors, 
and  they  were  always  my  department  Frances 
too,  who  was  moderately  well  skilled  in  pianoforte 
music,  used  to  play  any  new  pieces,  till,  by  repe- 
tition, Agnes  obtained  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
notes,  when  she  would  execute  them  vnth  a  taste, 
a  brilliancy,  and  an  expression,  derived  wholly 
from  herself. 

I  have  mentioned  that  very  soon  after  her  com- 
ing, I  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits,  the  number  of  my  visiters,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  their  visits,  in  order  that  I  might  pre- 
vent the  frequent  necessity  for  Agnes  to  withdraw 
from  our  litUe  circle.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  let  any  approach  her,  bat  only 
enjoined  to  be  wary  in  my  selection  of  those  that 
did ;  and  I  carried  this  cinmmspeotion  so  itMr(partly 
from  pmdeiitial  motives,  and  partly  from  respect 


to  Agnes,  who  had  an  evident  repugnance  to  the 
presence  of  strangers,)  that  I  believe  only  threoy 
out  of  a  rather  extensive  acquaintance,  ever 
saw  her.  Nor  to  them  did  I  give  the  slightest 
intimation  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar  in 
her  situatioD,  beyond  the  affliction  which  was  ap- 
parent 

At  the  house  of  one  of  these  three  friends  I  often 
met  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Seymour.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  five-and-twenty;  and  had 
the  air  of  a  person  who  had  always  moved  in  su- 
perior society.  He  was  whdt  my  own  aex  would 
call  good-looking;  find  theother,  decidedly  hand- 
some. His  manners  were  more  tiian  agreeable — 
they  were  fascinating;  not  the  £gitcinatioD  which 
lies  in  telling  a  droll  story,  playing  off  smart  re- 
partees, giving  a  humourous  tarn  to  the  ordinary 
matter  of  ordinary  conversation,  and  bringing  to 
the  dinner-taUfiv  or  the  drawing-room  coterie,  an 
infinite  foad  of  smali-talk,  grooefully  delivered; 
but  the  fasoiBation  of  a  mind  and  heart,  both  of 
which  nature  had  touched  with  some  of  her  finest 
qualities.  To  an  easy  and  elegant  carriage,  he 
added  a  gentleness  of  deportment  that  partook  as 
much  of  pensiveness  as  of  refined  feeling.  His 
large,  melaaeholy  eyes,  seemed  to  borrow  their 
humid  expression  of  subdued  fire  from  a  soul  too 
sensitive,  or  from  a  life  already  overcast,  thon^ 
in  its  spring  only,  with  misfortune. 

It  was  not  easy  frequently  to  meet  such  a  per- 
son in  general  society,  without  forming  the  wish 
to  cultivate  a  closer  intimacy;  and  I  perhaps  felt 
this  wish  the  more  strongly,  beoaose  On  all  occa- 
sions X  had  perceived  in  Mr.  Seymour^s  mianner  a 
marked  d^ire  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with 
myself.  He  always  took  his  seat  next  me,  held 
me  in  conversation  upon  topics  which  he  found 
interested  me,  lavished  upon  me  many  flattering 
attentions,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  courtesies, 
discovered  so  many  of  his  own  superior  qualities, 
that  I  was  no  less  delighted  with,  than  proud  oi, 
the  distinction  he  made  in  my  fitvour. 

I  asked  my  friend  one  day,  who  Mr.  Seymour 
was. 

<*  A  gentlemaa  of  family  and  fiortune,"  was  the 
reply. 

'*  Do  you  know  his  family?** 

**I  do  not;  but  only  because  I  have  never 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the  enquiry.  I 
was  firfet  introduced  to  him  professionally.  He 
came  to  me,  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  Croton^ 
to  consult  me  confidentially  upon  a  matter  in 
which  he  is  deeply  interested,  and  which;  I  ex- 
pect, will  soon  be  brought  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; and  if  so,  it  will  present  a  case  fit  man 
extraordinary,  in  many  of  its  featiives,  than  the 
fomooB  Dong^  causes  of  wfaioh  you  have  nadoabt 
)  read.    From  a  cUentr  he  became  a  visiting  ac- 
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qiuuntanoe,  and  from  a  TititiDg'  acquaintance  he 
has  grown  into  an  intimate  friend." 

"  Where  does  he  live?" 

'*  At  one  of  the  principal  hotels  near  St.  James' 
Street  It  amnset  me»  by  the  by*  to  hear  you 
asking  these  qsestlonB,  Ibr  it  is  not  vefy  long 
since  that  Mr.  Seymour  was  Just  atf  inquisitive 
about  yourself.** 

"  About  me  I**  I  exclaimed. 

*•  Yes ;  about  you  **  replied  my  friend ;  •*  and 
about  where  youJived.  But  though  I  could  not 
aay  of  you,  as  I  have  of  him,  that  you  were  a  gen- 
tl^nan  of  family  and  fortune,  yet  fbr  my  own 
credit's  sake,  I  proCeated  you  were  a  gentleman : 
and  for  your  sake,  added  thereto,  that  I  believed 
you  were  a  most  excellent  fellow." 

I  was  more  than  satisfied  with  my  inquiries.  I 
fixed  a  day  for  my  friend  to  dine  with  me,  and 
deputed  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Seymour,  which  was  accepted 

I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Agnes,  leaving 
her  to  use  her  own  pleasure  whether  she  would 
be  present  She  declined  joining  us  at  dinner, 
but  consented  that  we  should  join  her  in  the  even- 
ing, to  hear  some  music 

The  day  came.  I  thought  Mr.  Seymour  ap- 
peared depressed  in  spirito,  at  first  $  but  after  a 
few  glasses  of  wine  he  rallied,  and  conversed  with 
his  accustomed  energy  and  brilliancy.  While  we 
were  sitting  over  our  dessert,  Agnes  began  to  play 
the  organ. 

**  That  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  and  seems  to 
be  beautifully  touched,"  observed  Mr.  Seymour, 
his  voice  trembling  as  he  spoke. 

**  You  are  fbnd  of  music,"  I  repUed 

**  Too  fonc^  too  pas^onately  fond  I"  heexekimed, 
with  increasing  agitation,  ^  for  I  can  never  hoar  it 
— and  above  all  the  soul^readiing  organ — without 
being  affected  in  the  way  yon  see.  It  is  pleasure 
bordering  on  agony,  from  its  intensity.  Who  is 
pkying?" 

•*  A  young  lady  who  is  redding  with  me " 

**  Miss  Mandeville,"  added  my  friend,  "  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak  so  often.  She  is  blind." 

There  came  at  that  moment  a  deep,  fuU-toned 
swell  upon  the  ear,  of  melancholy  harmony,  so 
touching,  00  plaintive,  aAd  so  expressive  of  what 
we  fancy  celestial  strains  to  be,  in  its  soft,  linger- 
ing, melting  cadence,  as  it  died  gently  away,  that 
Mr.  Seymour  burst  into  tears, 

*<Yon  perceive,"  said  be,  forcing  a  languid 
smile,  '*  that  muric  is  a  dangerous  indulgence  to 
me.  It  was  always  thus,  from  my  very  boyhood. 
I  have  stood  and  wept,  when  a  child,  to  hear  my 
moth%r  .play  on  the  harp,  when  she  has  swept 
the  strings  so  as  io  ptodoM  those  msnmiring 
tones  which  resconble,  to  my  fancy  at  least,  the 
choral  mingling  of  wgpiic  TOtces." 


*<  It  wiU  be  better  then,"  I  repUed,  "that  we 
should  not  join  the  lady  who  is  now  playing." 

**By  no  means!"  interrupted  Mr.  Seymour, 
vehemently.  "  Only  leave  me  to  myself,  while 
she  ptay&  The  excitement  soon  goes  off;  and 
half  peinftil  though  it  be,  it  is  compensated  by 
emotions  so  nearly  approaching  to  ecstasy,  that  I 
would  at  all  times  rather  seek  than  shun  them." 

Well;  in  the  evening  we  went  up  stairs.  I  in- 
troduced Mr.  Seymour  to  Agnes,  who  took  her 
by  the  hand,  without  speaking;  but  I  observed  he 
was  violently  agitated.  I  attributed  this  to  the 
two-fold  cause  of  his  remembering  vrith  what 
an  inspired  feeling  she  had  touched  the  organ, 
and  to  the  effect  which  her  appearance,  so  beau- 
tiful in  her  affliction,  was  calculated  to  pro^ce 
upon  any  one,  much  more  upon  a  nature  so  highly 
wrought  in  its  sensibilities,  as  Mr.  Seymour*s. 

During  the  conversation  that  ensued,  he  was 
silent ;  or  if  spoken  to,  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
audible  only  to  the  person  addressed;  but  his  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  Agnes ;  and  observing  also^  by 
his  countenance,  that  there  were  feelings  tumul- 
tuously  working  within,  which  he  could  hardly 
control,  I  became  alarmed,  from  an  idea  that  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  such  agitation  beyond  what 
I  could  penetrate.  I  was  considering  what  step 
I  should  take,  when  my  friend,  requesting  per- 
mission of  Agnes,  led  her  to  the  organ. 

She  played  various  airs,  and  during  her  per- 
formance of  them,  Mr.  S^mour  took  his  station* 
by  her  side.  Frances,^ho  was  on  the  other  side, 
asked  her  to  play  **  one  of  her  own  pieoes,"  mean- 
ing one  of  those  extempore  efliisions  which,  as  I 
have  said,  seemed  like  the  breathings  of  her  trou- 
bled spirit  She  paused  for  a  moment,  then  be- 
gan.  It  was  one  of  thoee  strains  that  I  have  des- 
cribed, after  the  playing  of  which  she  would  ex- 
claim, ** There!  I  have  been  holding^  converse 
with  the  past  I  I  have  beheld  the  departed  I  I 
have  heard  the  voice  that  enthralled  me  I  I  have 
shed  unseen  tears — ^basked  in  unseen  smiles — 
and  with  miraculous  speech,  which  only  two  can 
understand— the  living  and  Ae  dead— I  have  told 
what  I  am!" 

In  the  midst  of  her  performance,  we  were 
alarmed  by  a  piercing  shriek  from  Agnes,  who 
dropped  lifeless  on  the  floor.  We  hastened  to 
her  reUef ;  but,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
did  not  perceive  that  Mr.  Seymour  had  left  the 
room.  He  had  left  the  house  too!  All  we  could 
learn,  to  explain  this  fresh  mystery,  was  from 
Frances,  who  said,  that  while  Agnes  was  playing, 
Mr.  Seymour  bent  down  and  whispered  something 
to  her ;  that  Agnes  screamed,  and  that  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, who  **  turned  dreadftaUy  pale"  (to  use  my 
daughter's  own  words)  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

God  knows  whait  the  whispered  words  were  1 
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Their  effect  upon  the  lovely,  miserable  mourner, 
when  8he  was  restored  to  animatioii,  was  terrible 
indeed! 

She  remained  insensible,  or  I  should  rather  say 
a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  with  short  intervals 
of  reanimation,  prevented  her  from  speaking  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  an  hour.  My  friend, 
meanwhile,  who  had  introduced  Mr,  Seymour, 
had  gone  in  search  of  him  to  his  hoteL 
[to  be  coxcludbd.  J 
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The  **  thingfl  above/'  oh  I  who  can  paint 

Their  varied  charms,  their  matchless  worth  } 

How  high  those  heavenly  treasures  rise 
Above  the  cboieest  gifts  of  earth  I 

The  "things  above  I"— there  Jesus  dwells, 

He  who,  to  rescue  us  from  death. 
Though  rich,  endured  deep  poverty. 

And  on  the  Cross  resigned  his  breath. 

Now  seated  high  at  God's  right  hand,' 

Enthroned  in  mi^esty  and  might, 
Those  who  have  known  and  loved  him  here. 

Serve  liim  with  ever  new  delight. 

The  "  things  above  I"— there  God  unfolds 
The  wonders  of  His  works,  and  ways ; 

While  all  the  ransomed  sons  of  men 

lYith  angels  join.  His  name  to  praise. 

The  **  things  above  I^—No  sin  is  there. 
Nor  sorrow,  with  her  blasting  breath, 

No  fickle  ft-iendshipe  wound  the  heart, 

None  fondly  loved  are  claimed  by  dea^. 

Ah,  no  I  for  forth  firom  God's  right  hand^ 

Rivers  of  endless  pleasure  flow ; 
And  from  that  bright,  that  hi^py  land. 

Are  banished  care,  and  sin,  and  woe. 

The  **  tUngs  above  I  "-.where  dweU  hi  Ught, 
The  fondly  loved,  the  lost  from  earth ; 

They  who  have  slept  in  Clirist,  who  now 
Mingle  with  those  of  heavenly  birth. 

The  **  things  above  !"--they  never  &de  ; 

No  moth  con  spoil  those  treasures  iSUr  : 
No  thief  can  tear  them  from  the  soul-^ 

No  enemy  their  brightness  mar. 

"  Eternal !"  is  inscribed  on  them, 

For  they  are  "hid  witli  Christ  m  God"^ 

His  gift  to  those  He  hath  redeemed. 

Bought  with  His  own  most  precious  blood. 

And  is  it  so  ?    Oh  I  then,  may  we 

Forsake  the  trifles  of  a  day, 
The  pomp,  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

For  Joys  that  cannot  fitde  away. 

On  "  things  above"  our  hearts  be  fixed* 

While  onward,  through  this  world  we  press, 

That  wo  may  be,  when  hh  hath  passed, 
Meet  for  heaven's  Joy  and  boUnees. 


SPRING. 
Brae 

The  spring,  oh  1  how  I  love  the  spring 
Its  glowing  sun,  its  balmy  air. 

Which  o'er  my  spirit  seem*  to  fling 
A  freshness,  Uke  itself  most  ftir  : 

For  nature  wears  an  aspect  gay. 

Which  bids  all  sorrow  flee  away. 

The  spring  !  'tis  Uke  our  life's  young  morn. 
Which  promises  much  good  below. 

Which  dreams  not  days  that  brightly  dawn. 
Can  be  o'ercast  by  gloom  or  woe ; 

Which  smiles  to  hear  earth  yields  no  rest. 

And  thinks  itself  supremely  blest. 

'Tis  spring's  fidr  day,  and  yet  the  sky, 
JSre  noon  is  deep^  overcast ; 

Thus  earthly  hope  oft  proves  a  lie. 
And  earthly  joys  are  quickly  past ; 

And  the  sad  soul,  by  grief  opprest; 

Feels  that  earth  yields  no  certain  rest. 

And  if  it  then  but  tnms  tlie  eye  « 
To  heaven,  to  seek  for  soMd  bliss, 

Fixes  its  brightest  hopes  on  high. 
While  here  it  follows  holiness^ 

Oh  I  then,  the  soul  is  truly  blest. 

Finds  peace,  and  happiness,  and  rest. 

Then  let  the  spring  of  life  depart, 

And  d|^,  and  yesrs  roll  swiftly  on. 

If  love  to  God  reigns  in  the  heart. 

The  heavenly  goal  will  soon  be  won ; 

And  in  that  land  of  perfect  bliss. 

None  will  regret  a  world  like  this. 


SONNETS. 
TO     ALICIA. 


Ob  I  that  my  charmed  ear  might  hear  thy  voioe^ 

Tell  me  with  woman's  witchery  of  tone 

That  thou  didst  love  me  and  wert  mine  alone, 
How  would  my  voice  respond,  my  heart  njoice  J 

Those  eyes  of  gems,  if  upon  me  they  turn, 
With  lustrous  glory,  how  doth  my  poor  heart  beat. 

And  all  the  love  of  man  within  me  burn, 
To  pour  my  souTs  devotion  at  thy  feet. 

For  I  do  love  thee,  and  thou  know'st  it  not. 
And  my  heart's  worshipping  is  all  for  thee; . 

By  me,  sweet  girl,  thou  ne'er  canst  be  forgot. 
In  my  lone  hours  thou  art  ajoy  to  me : 

For  then  I  cast  all  worldly  cares  aside 

And  with  thine  image  and  my  thoughts  abide. 
II. 
'Ti«  fixed  as  fltte— for  graven  on  my  heart, 

Thy  lovely  image  and  thy  speaking  eye, 

Pleading  in  gentleness  for  love's  reply. 
Can  never  from  my  memory  depart. 

Between  us  rolls  the  everlasting  sea. 
And  counted  time  hath  sped  ftill  many  a  pace. 

Still  thy  remembranoe  is  no  dream  to  me. 
*Ti8  heart-engraven,  that  time  can  ne'er  effi^e ; 
And  oceans  may  divide,  and  fate  may  part 

Those  who  seemed  doomed  by  fitto  to  be  as  one. 
Bat  the  remembrance,  moulded  on  the  heart, 

Can  only  b.e  by  death's  stem  hand  ondofte.* 
Yes,k>ved  Alidal  thou  art  still  to  me^ 
Tho'  tu  away,  the  load-star  of  my  hopes  and  destiigr. 


BiaBilton,  C.  W.  IstlCtfch,  I8U. 
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A     TALB     OV     THE     SUIKED     OITX. 


DT  MBS.  ICOODI1I» 


CHAPTER  T. 


HrpocBiBT  I  smooth  trorldly-mlnded  dame, 
Cold  smiling  mother  of  an  acted  lie- 
Nourishing  envy  in  her  rotten  heart. 
Murders  the  innocent  ^th  poiaonoua  breath, 
And  the  deluded  world  applauds  the  deed. 


iNihe  parlor  of  an  old  fashioned  looking  house, 

which  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  B Hall, 

and  which  stood  some  two  miles  West  of  the 
Lodge,  and  fronted  upon  the  great  London  road, 
young  Chatworth,  In  the  company  of  one  solita- 
ry guest,  presided  at  the  breakfast  table.  He 
had  not  tasted  of  the  food,  which  was  piled  pro- 
Aisely  before  him,  nor  seemed  the  least  tempted 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Crofton,  who,  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  a  warmly  cushioned  easy 
chair,  was  making  a  rapid  inroad  into  the  depths 
of  a  highly  seasoned  pigeon  pie. 

The  young  man's  thoughts  were  abstracted, 
and  his  countenance  wore  a  sad  and  discontented 
expression.  The  dapper  little  lawyer's  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  buried  in  the  pie;  and  he 
was  too  intent  upon  discussing  its  merits,  to  feel 
much  interested  in  his  silent  host  Perhaps  he 
thought  him  a  sad  fool,  for  fasting  upon  such  a 
cold  morning,  while  he  secretly  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  undivided  possession  of  the  dish, 
from  which  he  evidently  was  deriving  great  en- 
joyment But  as  there  is  an  end  to  every  work 
under  the  sun,  his  meal  was  at  length  concluded, 
and  with  a  hearty  ** Thank  God!"  the  learned 
gentleman  rose  from  the  table. 

"Well,  Mr.  Chatworth  I"  he  cried,  turning  his 
back  to  the  bhizing  fire^  and  holding  apart  the 
skirts  of  his  riding  coat,  in  order  to  give  himself 
a  good  airing,  preparatory  to  his  taking  a  long, 
cold  ride  over  the  desolate  heath,  and  fronting 
his  melancholy  host;  "I  must  be  off.  But  I 
trust  the  advice  of  an  old  friend  has  not  been  en- 
tirely thrown  away  upon  you.  There  are  other 
g^Is  as  pretty  as  Charlotte  Stainer — even  as 
rieh;  for  I  query  whether  the  she  parson  will  al- 
low the  old  cplonel  to  leave  his  property  to  his 

Continued 


lawful  heirs.  Forgot  this  little  pale-faced  fana- 
tic, and  try  your  fortune  elsewhere." 

"Her  propert}*  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  the 
young  man,  rising;  "  I  have  enough  to  support 
both  her  and  me;  aye,  and  to  bring  up  a  large 
family  respectably,  if  it  should  please  God  to 
bless  us  with  children;"  and  he  glanced  proudly 
round  the  far  extent  of  wood  and  vale  which  sur- 
rounded his  old  fashioned  mansion  in  every  di- 
rection. **  My  property  is  not  like  his,  made  up 
of  desolate  sheep-walks,  and  claims  upon  the 
wreck  of  the  sea.  What  my  fathers  left  me  is 
mine  own — unencumbered  with  mortgage  or  set- 
tlements for  younger  children.  He  will  not  meet 
with  such  a  match  every  day  for  his  daughter. 
If  I  did  not  love  the  girl,  and  wish  her  happy, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  hearty  I  would  see  him 
and  his  methodist  chapel  sunk  into  the  depths  .of 
the  sea,  before  I  would  condescend  to  ask  a  favor 
at  his  hands." 

"The  man  is  mad,"  said  the  lawyer — "  stark, 
staring  mad.  What  is  the  use  of  fretting  your- 
self about  his  unnatural. conduct?  If  you  insist 
upon  uniting  your  destiny  with  the  girl,  whom, 
by  the  bye,  I  think  just  as  insane  as  the  parent, 
why  don't  you  persuade  her  to  run  off  with  you?" 

"  She  received  such  a  proposition  with  disdain, 
declaring  she  would  wed  no  one  else;  but  that 
she  would  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
her  father.  I  went  last  night  to  their  hypocriti- 
cal prayer  meeting,  in  the  hope  of  awakening 
some  tender  feeling  in  her  breast  towards  me — "  * 

"And  how  were  you  received?" 

"The  old  man  looked  daggers — his  partner, 
unutterable  contempt;  but  Charlotte — oh  I  that 
sad,  tender,  pleading  glance  of  hers!  the  melan- 
choly light  which  flashed  for  one  moment  from 
those  matchless  dark  eyes,  thrills  through  me 
stilL  She  loves  me,  as  deeply,  as  fervently,  as 
devotedly,  as  I  love  her.  When  our  eyes  met, 
she  trembled  and  turned  pale,  and  presently  sank 
fiunting  upon  her  chair,  while  with  a  feeble  ef- 
fort she  motioned  me  to  leave  the  room.  But  I 
was  spell-boon^  and  rooted  to  the  spot  my  heart 
weeping  tears  of  blood  over  the  wreck  of  what 
page  163. 
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had  ODce  been  so  gay  and  beautiful;  and  there, 
as  I  stood  before  that  stern  parent — ^there  in  his 
own  mansion — ^I  swore  in  my  soul,  and  the  tow 
is  registered  abore,  to  snatch  that  pale,  drooping 
flower  from  the  early  grave  to  which  their  fana- 
tical folly  is  driying  her." 

<•  What  passed  between  you  and  the  Colonel 
last  night?" 

^Ohl  the  usual  complement  of  lectures  and 
reproaches.  I  own  that  I  acted  imprudently. 
My  passions  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  they  broke  forth  into  fierce  anger.  He  ac- 
cused me  of  infidelity,  and  of  harbouring  base 
designs  against  his  daughter.  I,  in  return,  call- 
ed hiffl  a  selfish,  dogmatical,  cold-hearted  fanatic, 
who  was  anxious  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  to  his 
own  narrow  bigotry,  wi&out  the  least  regard  to 
her  happiness,  or  respect  to  her  feetings — that  he 
had  onoe  giTen  his  consent  to  our  marriage,  and 
that  I  would  never  give  up  the  contract  between 
us,  whilst  my  mistress  was  living  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  right  senses.  He  laughed  at  my 
impotent  anger,  and  dared  to  affirm,  that  Char- 
lotte henelf  had  given  up  the  engagement  which 
had  subsisted  between  us. 
X  **  Transported  with  anger,  I  declared  that  his 
statement  was  fiedse— or  that  it  had  been  extorted 
from  her  by  the  severity  of  his  condact--thait  I 
knew  she  never  would  perjure  herself,  or  cease 
tOTSgard  me  with  aflbction,  if  left  to  herself-— 
that  I  would  not  believe  it,  imless  I  heard  it  fhnn 
her  own  lips.'* 

**  <Tou  shall  hear  itf  he  cried;  * Mn.  Stainer, 
call  in  lay  daughter.* 

*«  And  she  came— pale,  trembling,  and  in  tears 
— «nd  mthout  venturing  to  raise  her  eyes  from 
the  ground.  Coldly  and  sternly  he  turned  to  her, 
and  said: 

"  *  Chariotte,  do  you  love  this  man?' 

**  There  was  a  long,  deep  silenee.  At  length, 
raising  her  streaming  eyes  to  his  gloomy  Usee, 
she  said  firmly  and  distmctly, 

"'Idol' 

**  The  colonel  and  lus  wiiis  exdhanged  glances, 
whilst,  unable  to.contain- myself,  I  exohmned: 

**  *  God  bless  you,  Charlotte,  for  that  word!' 

•«<  Silence,  Kr!'  thundered  the  coIomI;  then, 
with  a  bitter  smile  writhing  his  Up,  he  «|$ain  ad- 
dressed his  ebild: 

***Do  you  wish,  Miss  Stainer,  to  beeome  his 
wife?* 

**  *  Not  without  your  consent.  Sir.  Not  If  it 
be  contrary  to  the  word  and  the  will  of  Godf 

**  *  My  consent  he  will  never  again  get,'  said 
the  coloneL  '  It  was  while  an  unconverted,  god- 
less ainaer,  like  himself,  bound  under  the  de* 
ments  of  the  world,  I  gave  my  saaotioa  to  your 
nnion.    It  has  pleased  God  to  change  my  heart. 


I  see  things  in  a  very  different  light  to  what  I 
did.  Old  things  are  done  away ;  behold,  all 
things  are  new.  And  you,  Charlotte,  who  know 
the  importance  of  divine  things,  I  am  certain 
will  separate  yourself  from  his  company,  nor 
consent  to  touch  the  unclean  thing.' 

*^*  Father,'  sud  the  poor  victim,  solemnly, 
Met  H  suffice  you  that  I  have  promised  never  to 
marry  Lewis  Chatworth  without  your  consent 
Recrimination  and  reproaches  are  useless.  My 
sins  are  as  great  as  his,  and  I  may  be  yet  farther 
from  the^oad  to  heavetf  than  he  is.  I  love  him. 
I  Before  your  face,  and  the  lace  of  heaven,  I  again 
repeat,  that  I  love  him — that  I  hope  the  time  will 
never  come,  when  I  shall  cease  to  love  him — to 
pray  for  him-^aad  wish  him  happy  here,  and 
eternally  hi^py  hereafter.  And  now,  let  me  go 
hence.  I  feel  sick  and  faint.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say.' 

*' '  Say  that  you  will  never  be  his  wife!' 

"  *  Wkh  your  consent,  and  the  approval  of  my 
own  conscience,  I  will  be  his  wife,'  she  added, 
with  dignit}',  as  she  staggered  towards  the  door. 
I  sprang  forward  to  assist  her.  My  proffered 
arm  was  dashed  rudely  back  by  her  father.  Mad- 
ly, I  tiireatened  to  strike  him,  and  he  ordered  me 
to  leave  the  house.  Our  quarrel  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  reconciliation  is  impossible.  I  might 
— but  he  will  never  forgive  it." 

^  Tou  have  acted  impmdenlly,''  said  the  law- 
yer. 

**  S^death,  Sir!  was  it  ooi  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear,  to  hear  a  man,  whom  we  all 
know  to  have  been  the  chief  of  sinnen,  preaching 
sermons  to  me,  from  whom  he  might  have  taken 
an  example  of  moral  conduct? — and  with  a  co<^ 
leer  telHng  me  that  I  was  in  the  broad  path  lead- 
ing to  destruction — ^that  he  eschewed  my  compa- 
ny, as  he  woidd  the  presence  of  the  evil  one — 
that  he  would  rather  see  his  daughter  in  her 
grave,  tiian  united  to  a  gofless  reprobate  like  mef 
I  know  not  which  filled  me  with  the  greatest  in- 
dignation or  disgust— his  blindness,  or  his  pre- 
sumption. If  I  could  but  obtain  a  private  inter- 
view with  his  daughter  t  If  I  could  but  persuade 
her  to  abandon  his  protection,  and  unite  her  des- 
tiny to  mine,  she  would  never  regret  having 
trusted  her  honour  and  happiness  to  my  keeping." 

**  I  have  no  doubt,  my  friend,  that  your  inten- 
tions are  the  most  disinterested,  and  the  best  In 
the  worid,"  said  Mr.  Crofton.  "I  was  young 
once,  and  can  easily  forgivethe  romance  of  youth, 
but  it  would  be  the  best  and  the  wisest  course, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of 
this  young  lady  altogetiier.  I  can  see  nothing 
to  be  gained  from  it  but  confusion  and  misery. 
The  father  is  an  obstinate,  wrong-headed  brute, 
who  .wiU  not  be  entreated;  and  the  young  lady. 
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having  yielded  so  far  to  his  wishes,  will  not  be  | 
very  likely  to  retract  in  your  favour.  When 
were  you  last  at  Darsham  Hail?  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  job  of  drawing  out  the  mar- 
riage settlements  between  Lewis  Chatworth,  gent, 
and  the  fair  Alicia  Benningtdh,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Alfred  Dennington,  Esq.  of  the 
County  of  SuflFolk." 

The  desponding  lover  shook  his  head. 

**DonH  tease  me«  Mr.  Croft«n,  with  your  mis- 
timed nonsense.  I  have  staked  my  happiness 
upon  this  throw,  and  if  I  lose,  I  myself  .am  lost." 

*♦  Well,  I  must  be  upon  the  rood,"  said  the  lit- 
tle nmn  of  the  world,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  buttoning  his  great  coat  closely  up  to  his 
throat  "I  never,  thank  God!  was  in  love  but 
once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  when  quite  a  boy, 
with  the  down  upon  my  chin.  The  girl  was  my 
mother's  housemaid,  and  a  deuced  smart,  pretty 
girl  she  was.  For  a  few  weeks  I  thought  I  could 
beg,  starve,  and  die,  for  her  dear  sake.  But  the 
affair  got  wind.  My  youngest  brother  peached. 
My  mother  went  into  hysterics,  and  my  father 
threatened  to  turn  me  out  of  doors.  The  thing 
began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect.  I  did  not  half 
reUsh  the  pi'osi)ect'Of  starving  upon  love  in  a  cot- 
tage.   My  mother  packed  the  poor  girl  about 


patience,  to  the  perfections  of  any  mistress  but 
his  own,  and  he  cut  the  lawyer's  tender  reminis- 
cences short,  by  abruptly  asking  lum  if  he  had 
heard  lately  from  William  Stainer. 

**  Aye ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  lie  wrote  to  mo 
last  week,  and  talked  of  coming  down  to  the 
Lodge  to  get  introduced  to  his  new  mamma.  He 
has  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  brief.  Money 
is  scarce  with  him,  and  he  says  he  must  turn 
;  saint  or  starve.  There  will  be  terrible  scenes  at 
the  Lodge ;  for,  between  ourselves,  he  is  a  sad, 
^-ild  dog;  not  likely  to  do  much  for  himself,  or  be 
a  credit  to  his  family.  I  should  like  to  see  ^Irs. 
Stainer  trying  to  make  a  convert  of  her  hopefui 
step-son." 

**  He  was  a  fine,  fhmk-hearted  boy,"  said  Chat- 
worth.  "  We  were  schoolfellows  toother;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  lend  me  his  assistance 
in  rescuing  his  sister  from  Doubting  Castle.  She 
was  always  veiy  fond  of  him— preferred  him  in- 
deed to  Captain  Stainer,  for  they  were  nearer  of 
an  age.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  ho  is  going 
to  pay  n%&  visit.  If  the  old  folks  refuse  him  ad- 
mittance, he  is  welcome  to  a  home  here." 

"  Don't  confide  in  him  too  rashly,"  said  the 
la^vyer,  lajinj^  his  hand  confidentially  upon  his 
young  friend's  arm;  "  nor  judge  the  man  by  what 


her  business,  and  sent  me  up  to  London  on  a  vi-  ?  he  was  when  a  boy.    Many  a  lad,  that  goes  by 


sit  to  a  rich  old  uncle,  who  had  a  pretty  daugh- 
ter of  lus  own.  This  treatment  of  the  disease 
succeeded  admirably.  I  commenced  a  flirtation 
with  cousin  LeUtia.  We  went  together  to  balls 
and  plays,  and  PoUy  Hopkins,  and  her  kitchen 
attractions,  were  soon  forgotten.  Kow  that  which 
did  so  well  in  my  case,  might  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial in  yours.    Take  a  trip  to  London.    Mix 


freely  ia  good  society— your  rank  and  fortune  <  Poverty  is  apt  to  prejudice  us  against  a  man  who 
can  command  ihs  best ;  and  Charlc>tte  Stainer,  |  ought  to  be  rich.    In  these  matters  I  always  take 


and  the  grim  Argus, .  her  &ther,  will  soon  oease 
to  trouble  yop." 

"How  can  you  oompare  my  love  for  a  beauti- 
ful and  highly  educated  girl,  like  Miss  Stainer, 
with  your  affection  for  a  servant——?"     • 

"  Love  is  love,  you  know,  .Mr.  Chatworth,  how- 
ever nusi^aced.  I  daresay  I  felt  as  bed,  while 
the  fit  lasted,  as  you  do.  I  thought  Mary  an  an- 
gel ;  you  can  do  no  more  in  your  idolatry  for 
Miss  Stainer.  All  lovers  are  fools  or  madmen, 
and  I  consider  myself  to  have  acted  with  more 
prudence  and  sagacity  than  half  of  them  would 
have  done  in  my  place.  I  am  a  married  man, 
and  the  father  of  a  largo  family  of  children,  yet 
such  an  impression  did  that  poor,  uneducated, 
friendless  girl,  make  upon  my  heart,  that  though 
she  has  been  dead  for  years,  I  regard  her  with  a 
sneaking  kindness  yet" 

With  the  selfishness  and  egotism  of  a  lover, 
Chatworth  could  not  hunten  with  any  d^free  of 


the  name  of  a  good  boy,  turns  out  a  bad,  unprin- 
cipled man.  But  hallo  I  talk  of  the  devil !  If 
William  himself  is  not  just  taming  into  the  court- 
yard. Good  morning.  Don't  forgot  my  caution 
— William  Stainer  is  no  longer  a  generous  boy, 
but  an  artfnl,  necessitous  man." 

"Two  cf  a  trade,  I  have  heard,"  said  Chat- 
worth, witjh  a  smile,  "are  not  likely  to  agfee. 


the  liberty  of  judging  for  myself." 

•*  Then  you  are  certain  of  being  deceived,"  re- 
turned the  lawyer,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off.  *'  If  ever  I  saw  the  countenance  of  a 
desigmng  knave,  it  lurks  under  that  cap." 

••  Was  not  that  Crofton  who  passed  me  just 
now?"  asked  William  Stainer,  after  returning 
the  affectionate  salutation  of  his  friend. 

"  The  same." 

"  Devilish  cool  in  the  fellow  to  cut  me  in  that 
way.  But  perhaps,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  *'  he 
did  not  know  me." 

•*  Perhaps  not  You  are  so  much  altered,  Wil- 
liam, since  I  saw  you,  that  had  I  mot  3'on  in  the 
street  I  should  not  have  recognised  you." 

•*HeyI  too  late  for  breakfast  I  see,"  said  the 
other,  as  they  entered  the  parlor  together.  "  Now 
Chatworth,  there's  a  good  fellow,  ring  the  bell 
and  order  up  a  cup  of  your  best  tea.  My  head 
aches  with  dissipating  last  night    In  spite  of  the 
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war,  gunpowder  is  always  cheap  in  these  parts.  ; 
I  am  tired  of  jolting  over  these  oonfoanded  bad 
roads." 

"  Chatworth  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders. 

"  That  housekeeper  of  yours,  Lewis,  is  a  devil- 
ish smart  girl.  If  I  was  Charlotte  I  would  not 
suffer  you  to  keep  such  a  pretty  young  creature 
as  that  to  superintend  your  domestic  concerns. 
But  why  are  you  not  married,  and  how  are  they 
getting  on  at  the  new  MethodiBt  Chapel^the 
Lodge  I  should  caU  it?" 

Chatworth  briefly  related  the  state  of  things 
at  the  Lodge,  and  how  matters  stood  between  him 
and  the  colonel 

**  Forbidden  the  house — ^not  allowed  to  fulfil 
your  engagement  with  Charlotte — she  herself 
turned  methodist  and  preacher  like  the  rest! 
Whew !  boy,"  he  continued,  with  a  long  whistle, 
'*  things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  It  is  time 
that  I  and  my  brother  were  looking  after  our  own. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  think  I  see  the  consternation  of 
the  whole  herd  of  canting  shoolers,  frhen  we 
charge  upon  them  in  person.  Give  me  your 
band,  cousin  Lewis,  in  less  than  six  months  Char- 
lotte shall  be  your  wife." 

**  I  hope  to  heaven  that  yon  may  prove  a  true 
prophet  For  myself,  I  see  no  chance  of  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  favourable  issue." 

**  Oh,  as  to  desponding  lovers,  they  are  not  apt 
to  view  things  in  the  most  favourable  light  I 
am  not  to  be  frightened  off  my  own  manor  by  a 
set  of  poachers,  who  hope  to  bag  all  the  game. 
But  to  circumvent  their  designs  we  must  be  as 
sly  as  they  are.  I  will  turn  too,  and  learn  texts 
by  the  dozen;  preach  and  pray  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  make  them  all  appear  like  sinners  by 
my  superior  sanctity." 

•*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  William.  Never 
compromise  your  honour  by  condescending  to  play 
such  a  despicable  game." 

*' There  are  no  other  stepping-stones  which  i 
can  carry  us  safely  over  this  Slough  of  Deq;N>nd.  | 
My  maxim  is,  to  fight  rogues  with  their  own  { 
weapons;  to  overcome  cunning  by  superior  cun-  ^ 
ning."  1 

**  But  such  a  course  would  make  yon  the  greater  \ 
villain." 

'*  Don't  be  too  nice  about  words,  Lewis,  or  I  < 
shall  think  that  you  are  turning  saint,  toa"  ^ 

**  I  could  never  consent  to  act  a  lie;  not  even 
to  win  Charlotte,  by  base  or  dishonorable  moans," 
said  Lewis  Chatworth,  the  colour  mounting  to 
his  brow,  as  a  strong  disgust  for  his  compaoion 
took  possession  of  his  heart,  and  he  found  himself 
intently  scanning  the  coimtenance  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  boyhood ;  and  the 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  survey 


was  such  as  rendered  any  advances  to  friendship 
or  familiarity,  on  his  part,  impossible. 

**  You  don't  enter  into  my  plans,"  said  young 
Stainer,  voluntarily  closing  his  eyes  to  the  abhor- 
rence which  he  saw  that  his  unguarded  words  had 
produced  in  his  Companion,  but  not  liking  him 
the  less  for  his  perception  of  his  real  character. 
**  You  gentlemen  of  nice  honor,  who  start  at  gnats 
and  bolt  camels,  yourselves,  tenacious  of  your 
own  claims,  you  aliow  us  no  latitude  of  speech  or 
action  in  securing  ours.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if 
you  thought  that  adopting  a  sanctified  demeanor 
would  obtain  the  hand  of  your  mistress,  you 
would  make  a  new  profession  of  faith  tomorrow." 

'*  You  are  mistaken,  William  Stainer;  such  a 
course  was  open  to  me,  if  I  had  thought  fit  to 
embrace  it ;  but  I  would  rather  lose  your  sbter 
and  all  that  I  ppssess  with  her,  than  attempt  to 
secure  her  person  by  the  loss  of  my  own  self-res- 
pect, or  desecrate  the  altar  of  my  God  by  ap- 
proaching it  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth!" 

William  Stainer  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
regarded  him  with  an  incredulous  smile;  **  This 
is  all  very  fine  in  a  hero  of  romance;  but  too  good 
to  be  true  in  the  reality  and  common-place  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Chatworth,  I  have  do  incli- 
nation to  quarrel  with  you  for  all  the  strange 
things  you  have  said  at  me,  and  to  me,  this  morn- 
ing :  I  am  no  fighting  man.  You  have  insinuated 
that  I  am  a  liar  and  a  rogue.  I  shall  not  even 
condescend  to  defend  myself  from  the  charge.  I 
meant  to  be  your  friend,  and  to  do  my  best  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  you  and  my  su- 
ter.  As  matters  now  stand,  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  I  will  do  no  such  thing.  That  it  shall  be 
my  study  to  thwart  and  drcamvent  yoa  in  every 
way  that  I  possibly  can ;  and  so  good  momingy 
Mr.  Chatworth.  My  father  was  no  fool  when  he 
refused  to  make  you  his  son." 

He  flung  down  hvi  knife  and  foric,  and  seising 
his  cap,  without  casting  another  look  upon  his 
astonished  host,  be  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

**What  a  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Chatworth, 
drawing  a  freer  breath.  **  Thank  God  he  is  gone. 
I  would  rather  throw  the  first  sod  upon  poor 
Charlotte's  grave  with  my  own  hand»  than  gain 
her  by  an  act  of  villainy." 

CHAPTEB  VI. 

Thb  moon  at  fUl  was  •tresBdng 

TbrooglL  rack  sad  thunder  doad, 

Liks  the  iMt  lad  ti^er  beamlos 
On  coflln,  paU,  and  shrottd. 

Ox  the  very  summit  of  the  highest  range  of  clil6 
that  overhang  the  restless  ocean,  was  perched 
the  look-oul  house:  a  common  observatory,  used 
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indifierentlj'  both  by  pilots  and  revenue  officers. 
The  building^  oontamed  but  one  low  apartment, 
twelve  feet  hy  fourteen,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  rude  wooden  bench.  Two  square  apertures 
fronting  the  sea,  unglazed,  and  admitting  the 
whole  force  of  the  north-east  winds,  served  for 
reoonnoitering  the  vessels  which  passed  to  and  fro 
from  the  port  of  London;  and  in  fact,  commanded 
a  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  broken  coast  from 
S^well  Gap  to  Orford  Ness.  An  old  deal  table 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  nnpaved  and  unboarded 
floor,  which  was  composed  of  mortar  and  sea  peb- 
bles, tramped  hard  down.  This  table  was  gene- 
rallj  covered  with  nautical  instruments :  teles- 
copes, compasses,  and  quadrants,  which  lifted  up 
their  unwarlike  heads  amidst  cutlasses,  dirks,  and 
pistols.  Sometimes  two  or  three  seamen  were 
lounging  over  some  old  chart,  pointing  out  the 
Tojages  thej  had  made  in  distant  latitudes,  and 
telling  marvellous  tales  of  bj-gone  danger  and 
daring  on  foreign  shores,  until  some  one  posted 
at  the  look  out,  cried — **  asail  I''  and  all  crowded  to 
the  open  space  to  pass  their  opinion  upon  the  craft 

It  was  a  doll,  rainy  day ;  a  thick  mist  hung  over 
the  sea  like  a  veil,  and  the  little  look-out  house 
was  crowded  by  seamen,  fishermen,  and  excise- 
men, who  seemed  willing  to  wile  away  the  time 
by  smoking,  jesting,  and  telling  stories.  In  the 
midst  of  his  motley  group.  Lieutenant  Scarlett,  a 
smart  little  officer,  who  commanded  the  revenue 
boat,  and  occupied  the  station  house  at  Dunwich, 
was  conspicuous. 

Stern,  and  even  cruel,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  the  lieutenant  was  very  much  beloved  by 
the  men  under  his  comipand,  for  he  shared  with 
them  cheerfully  every  danger.  The  wildest, 
darkest  nights,  never  frightened  him  from  making 
his  rounds  on  the  lonely  beach;  and  though  he 
knew  that  the  smugglers  had  vowed  to  murder 
him  if  he  fell  into  their  hands,  he  seemed  to  re- 
joice in  the  increase  of  danger,  as  it  gave  him  a 
stronger  motive  for  action,  and  formed  an  excuse 
for  the  severity  of  his  dealings  with  the  unfortu- 
nate free-traders. 

••  Well,  governor,  that  was  a  narrow  escape  you 
had  last  night,"  said  an  old  weather-beaten  tar, 
addressing  himself  to  the  lieutenant  **  Dam  my 
old  jacket,  if  it  wam*t  I  thought  the  smuggler, 
when  it  came  to  the  grapple  atween  you,  would 
ha'  hurrd  you  clean  ower  the  eliff ;  but  ye  ha'  as 
many  lives  as  a  cat" 

"He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  as  brave  as  a 
lion,"  returned  the  officer.  **  But  if  I  could  not 
take  him  alive,  I  have  set  my  mark  upon  him.  I 
ihink  I  know  pretty  well  who  he  is." 

"What  mark  was  that,  governor?  I  should 
not  like  much  to  come  within  the  reach  of  your 
branding  iron." 


"  And  he  will  keep  out  of  it,  I'll  answer  for  him 
for  the  future,"  said  Scarlett,  with  a  sarcastic 
laugh.  •*  I've  spoilt  his  dainty  face.  I  wonder,"' 
he  continued,  "if  he  will  come  to  the  station- 
house  to  claim  his  own,"  and  unwinding  a  bloody 
handkerchief,  he  laid  upon  the  table  a  human 
nose  I* 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  Cap- 
tain Tasker,  who  had  joined  the  loungers  in  the 
look-out,  regarding  the  revenue  officer  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  disgust  and  contempt,  said 
with  a  dark  frown: 

"The  fellow  that  had  served  me  so  should 
have  paid  for  the  insult  with  his  l^art's  best 
J)loodr 

Scarlett  had  conceived  a  great  antipathy  to 
the  stranger,  whom  he  more  than  suspected  of 
being  in  communication  with  the  smugglers,  and 
whom  he  thought  he  could  safely  insult,  surround- 
ed by  his  band,  and  he  answered  tartly — "I 
should  like  to  know,  sir,  who  you  are  who  dare 
to  comment  upon  my  actions.    In  all  probability 

you  are  one  of  these ruffians  yourself,  who 

set  the  laws  of  your  country  at  defiance.  Let  roe 
tell  you  that  no  usage  is  too  bad  for  traitors  and 
thieves  I"  \ 

"  Even  traitors  and  thieves  would  be  treated  in 
a  gentlemanly  numner  by  a  gentleman,"  sneered 
back  the  captain.  "The  bantam  can  crow  as  loudly 
as  the  game  cock;  but  let  them  try  their  strength 
and  mettle  and  the  difference  is  soon  known.  I  am 
no  traitor  to  my  country ;  her  laws  were  never 
broken  by  m^  and  if  it  was  not  that  I  have  com- 
passion upon  your  puny  form,  and  the  pigmy  spirit 
which  animates  it,  I  would  annihilate  you  with  a 
single  blow!" 

"  Here  are  my  weapons — take  your  choice  1" 
cried  the  lieutenant,  furious  with  passion,  fling- 
ing to  Captain  Tasker  one  of  the  pistols  which 
lay  upon  the  table.  "  These  make  all  men  equal. 
The  bully  of  six  feet  high  only  offers  a  larger 
surface  to  his  inferior  opponent  The  bullet  can 
as  easily  find  its  way  into  the  soft  head  of  the 
giant  as  into  the  heart  of  the  dwarf." 

"  The  black  heart  you  should  have  said,"  re- 
torted Tasker  with  a  bitter  sneer,  as  he  proceeded 
deliberately  to  load  the  pistol.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  walked  coolly  to  the  table,  saying: 
"  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready?" 

"Yes,  sir,  in  whatever  place  you  please.  Ap- 
point your  second.  Swein,  you  stand  by  your 
commander,  and  measure  out  the  ground." 

"  We  need  no  such  preparatory  foolery,**  re- 
turned Tasker.  "  Here  where  I  uttered  my  words 
— ^here  on  this  very  spot  am  I  ready  to  defend 
them.    We  have  witnesses  enough  to  see  fair  play. 

•Aftct. 
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me  ftscold  as  %  stone;  and  all  my  boasted  courage 
was  gone.  S'or  my  oath's  sake,  however,  and 
ashamed  of  pionng  myself  such  a  rain  braggart, 
I  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  address  her; 
so  putting  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  I  stepped 
up  to  her,  told  her  my  errand,  and  asked  her  to 
tell  our  fortunes. 

**<  Fortunes!'  screamed  the  witch ;  'Grodgive 
you  fortune!    I  can't  tell  your  fortunes.* 

***How  now,  'lame!'  sud  I,  carefully  leaving 
out  the  old,  because  yon  see  women  folk,  whether 
they  be  young  or  old,  are  yery  touchy  upon  the 
score  of  age.  '  Every  body  knows  that  you  deal 
in  such  contraband  articles,  so  where's  the  use  of 
denying  it?  I  came  here  to  have  my  fortune  told, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  go  away  without  my  errand.' 

"  *  You  are  a  merry,  recUess  fellow,*  says  she, 
*  and  your  fate  is  to  be  poor,  and  to  work  hard  all 
the  days  of  your  life.  That  pretty  girl,  who 
clings  to  your  arm  and  trembles  like  a  leaf,  mil 
share  your  poverty  and  fill  your  house  with  chil- 
dren!' 

*'  Neighbour  Sampsop,  would  not  this  alone 
prove  her  to  be  a  witch?  What  she  then  told 
me  has  it  not  come  to  pass  ?" 

«*  Wonderful !  wonderful !"  muttered  the  old 
tar,  who  appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  oft 
told  tale. 

**  Well,  messmate,"  continued  Joel,  **  I  was  so 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  marrying  Hetty,  who 
had  half  a  dozen  other  sweethearts,  if  not  smarter 
nor  more  loving,  certainly  all  better  to  do  in  the 
world  than  I,  that  all  my  fears  vanished,  and  I 
followed  the  old  hag  into  the  hut  and  asked  to 
taste  her  beer.  The  galls  screamed  and  pulled 
me  back;  but  all  in  vain.  Had  old  Nick  himself 
stood  in  the  door-way,  in  the  hiunor  I  was  in,  I 
could  have  braved  the  devil.  The  galls  dared 
not  leave  me,  so  in  a  few  seconds .  we  were  all 
comfortably  seated  round  old  Rachel's  fire.  You 
have  heard  the  saying,  my  mates:  'Woe  betide 
him  who  oats  with  a  witch.'  Yet,  in  spite  of 
every  remonstrance,  I  partook  largely  of  her 
cheer,  and  drank  several  horns  of  the  best  ale 
that  overcame  out  of  a  cask;  and  this  it  was  that 
gave  her  power  over  me.  When  my  head  was 
warm  with  liquor,  she  said  to  me,  with  a  sneering 
sort  of  laugh : 

"  *  Joel  Skelton,  you  call  yourself  a  brave  man, 
and  I  will  own  that  you  deserve  the  title,  if  you 
dare  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  look 
into  my  shed?* 

** '  Aye,  or  into  your  bed  either,'  says  I,  as  bold 
as  a  lion ;  and  I  left  the  cabin  with  plenty  of  pot 
valour  in  my  head,  but  my  heart  none  of  the 
lightest. 

*^  As  I  approached  the  shed,  which  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  Uie  cliff,  and  was  composed  of  pieces  of 


wreck,  and  thatched  with  seaweed,  I  felt  an  op- 
pression ci  breath,  and  a  sensation  of  fear,  such 
as  I  had  never  before  known ;  yet  I  determined 
not  to  yield  to  an  old  woman,  and  entered  the 
hovel.  The  moon  was  as  bright  as  day,  and  I 
could  see  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  place, 
which  was  entirely  empty,  all  but  a  heap  of  old 
dry  nets,  which  lay  on  the  floor.  I  now  ladghed 
at  my  fears,  and  went  back  singing  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  to  shew  the  success  of  my  adventure. 

'*  *  Well  done,  Joel  I'  cried  the  accursed  hag ; 
*  you  are  a  brave  fellow,  an't  you?  But  you  dare 
not  go  a  second  time.* 

**  *  Nay,  what  should  hinder  me  ?'  returned  I. 
'  It's  not  in  the  power  of  yon,  nor  them  you  serve 
to  bar  my  path.  Til  go  where  I  please,  in  spite 
of  witch  or  warlock!' 

**  *  Bold  words!'  says  she.  *  The  stroke  of  the 
steel  proves  the  quality  of  the  stone.  The  fire 
that  dwells  in  the  black  flint  cannot  be  found  in 
the  salt  water  pebble !'  , 

**  Her  look  and  manner  staggered  me.  I  felt  a 
little  queerish ;  but  after  drinking  another  horn  of 
ale  I  entered  the  shed  a  second  time,  with  more 
confidence  in  my  own  courage.  I  looked  boldly 
round  it.  My  eye  fell  upon  the  heap  of  nets  upon 
the  floor.  By  Jove  I  they  were  in  motion !  I  heard 
a  loud  drumming  sound,  and  the  whole  mass  be- 
gan slowly  to  rise!" 

"  Pshaw,  Joel!"  said  the  lieutenant,  amused  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  old  man's  manner,  and  sai- 
lor-like, deeply  interested  in  his  tale,  '*  it  was  a 
cat!" 

**  It  was  the  devil  I"  shouted  Skelton,  "  as  the 
end  will  prove.  I  saw  his  round  black  head  and 
flery  eyes,  and  heard  him  beating  his  own  tattoo 
upon  the  ground  with  his  long  tail ;  and  I  returned 
to  the  hut  in  a  cold  sweat" 

*'  The  old  hag  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

**  *  What  thief,  Joel,'  says  she,  '  have  you  seen 
in  my  shed,  that  has  stolen  the  colour  from  your 
cheeks,  and  given  you  that  demented  look?' 

**  *  Your  master,  but  i^ot  mine/  says  I,  as  I  mo- 
tioned the  galls  to  be  ofll 

"  *  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,'  says  she.  *  The 
night  is  not  far  gone,  and  I  promise  you  a  quick 
Journey  home.  Besides,  a  man  of  your  courage 
will  not  mind  looking  a  third  time  into  my  shed?' 

**  I  was  now  safe  out  of  the  cabin,  and  I  shook 
my  fist  at  her,  and  called  her  by  a  thousand  un- 
civil names,  which,  saving  your  presence,  leaf- 
tenant,  I  won't  just  now  repeat;  but  I  told  her  I 
would  see  her  and  her  shed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  before  I  would  ever  set  foot  on  her  premises 
again. 

**  Her  fiendish  yell  followed  ns  along  way  over 
the  heath,  though  we  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  till 
we  were  out  of  hear  sight    This  adventure  was  » 
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great  damper  to  as  all  We  tried  to  chat,  and  to 
kwigh  o£F  our  fright,  bat  it  was  no  go,  and  we 
parted  at  the  first  toll  bar  upon  the  Lunnon  road, 
with  very  heayj  hearts. 

"I  had  six  miles  to  return  alone  over  the 
heath,  before  I  regained  the  beach,  which  led  me 
back  to  Walberswick.  Behind  me  rose  Squire 
Chatworth's  long,  dark  line  of  pine  grores,  and 
before  me  the  wide  ocean,  gleaming  like  silver  in 
the  distance.  Not  a  house,  nor  tree,  was  to  be 
seen  along  the  black  moorland  path  which  led 
down  to  the  shore;  and  I  had  to  pass  near  the 
remains  of  that  infernal  gibbet,  where  they  hung 
Black  Jack,  for  misusing  the  poor  shepherd's 
gall,  and  his  bones  had  not  been  taken  away,  and 
were  bleaching  in  the  chains,  as  they  swung 
mournfully  to  and  fro  in  the  wind. 

**In  the  new  fear  which  crept,  d'ye  Bee,  in 
spite  of  myself,  into  my  heart,  old  Rachel  and 
my  adventure  with  her,  were  well  nigh  forgotten, 
when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  gallopping  at 
full  speed  over  the  frosty  ground,  made  me  start 
out  of  the  path.  I  wondered  that  a  horseman 
should  be  crossing  the  heath  at  that  late  hour, 
and  turned  round  to  see  who  it  could  be. 

Here  the  old  sailor  took  off  his  wig,  and  wiped 
away  the  perspiration  which  was  streaming  down 
his  bald  head  overhb  brow. 

'*  And  who  Was  it,  Joel  ?"  cried  the  lieutenant 

"A  horse  without  a  rider.  A  high,  deep- 
chested,  broad-shouldered,  coal-black  beast,  with 
a  long  mane  and  tail  streaming  in  the  blast.  On 
he  came  at  a  furious  pace,  the  earth  trembling 
beneath  his  hoofs,  which  scattered  bright  sparks 
of  fire  along  the  flinty  road.  I  would  fain  have 
got  out  of  his  way,  but  my  feet  were  rooted  to 
the  spot,  and  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  and  every  hair  on  my  head  stood  on  end 
with  fear.  A  mighty  wind  swept  over  the  heath, 
which  made  the  taU  dry  grass  and  withered  June, 
shiver  and  moan  as  it  passed,  and  I  was  caught  up 
in  this  whirlwind,  upon  the  monster's  back. 

*'Away  we  went — straight  ahead,  without 
turning  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  the  horse  plunge 
ing  and  rearing  like  a  ship  driven  afore  the  gale — 
an4  I  screeching  and  roaring,  and  crying  aloud 
for  help  like  mad.  I  might  as  weU  have  held  my 
tongue,  for  there  was  nobody  there  but  old  Bncky 
himself,  to  hear  me,  and  I  had  not  said  my  pray- 
ers dnoe  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  deril  a  one  would 
oome  into  my  he^  to  save  either  body  or  souL 

"  My  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  then  all  on  a 
sudden  got  conf  u^d.  I  seemed  to  be  rolling  over 
and  over,  and  the  heath,  and  the  pine  forest,  and 
the  (preat  sea  itself,  went  spinning  round  and 
roundtaie  like  a  teetotum,  when  the  cold  moon- 
beams glanced  down  upon  the  shallow  ford,  which 
divides   Westleton  from  Dunwich.    The  little 


brook  had  been  swollen  by  the  autumnal  rains 
into  a  broad  pool,  which  was  covered  with  thin 
iee.  To  this  spot  the  foul  fiend  directed  his  fran- 
tic course.  The  ice  shivered  to  splinters  beneath 
his  hoofiB,  and  I  was  dashed  with  violence  into 
tlie  water.  '<  Thank  God,"  I  cried— as  I  gathered 
myself  up  from  among  the  floating  pieces  of  ice. 
The  Lord  save  me  from  such  another  ride— and 
with  a  loud  shrill  neigh,  that  Belzebub  of  a  beast 
vanished,  and  I  awoke.  Yes,  governor — I  awoke. 
It  was  broad  day,  and  I  was  lying  half  frozen 
with  cold,  upon  the  heap  of  nets  in  that  infernal 
old  beldame's  shed.  On  returning  to  the  Jolly 
[Fisherman,  I  found  the  galls,  and  my  uncle,  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  me.  In  vain  I  related 
the  adventures  of  the  night,  and  told  them  how  I 
had  gone  with  them  as  far  as  the  toll-gate,  and 
returned  over  the  moor  on  that  horse  of  the  de- 
vil's own  training;  they  interrupted  a{l  I  had  to 
say  with  peals  of  laughter.  Yerilyi^I  believe  old 
Rachel  had  possessed  them.  -  They  swore  that 
they  left  me  drinking  and  making  love  to  the 
witch,  and  being  in  no  mind  to  prosecute  their 
joum^  alone,  they  returned  to  the  JoUy  Fisher- 
man, without  me." 

**  You  were  drunk!"  said  the  lieutenant  *'  The 
whole  affair  was  the  effect  of  a  dream." 

*'  It  was  all  the  work  of  magic,"  returned  the 
old  man,  again  removing  his  wig  and  wiping  his 
brow.  '*As  I  stand  here  a  living  man,  these 
things  happened  to  me!"* 

**  In  sleep !"  continued  the  provoking  lieutenant. 
**  Your  adventures,  my  good  friend,  were  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  fit  of  the  nightmare:  there- 
fore cease  to  attribute  to  a  poor  deluded  old  wo- 
man the  powers  of  witchcraft" 

[to  BB  OOimilUED.] 


WmrrHEB  we  play,  or  labour,  or  4eep,  or  dance, 
or  study,  the  sun  posteth  and  the  sand  runs.  In 
all  the  actions  that  a  man  performs,  some  .part  of 
his  life  passes.  We  die  with  doing  that  for  which 
only  x>ur  sliding  life  was  granted.  Nay,  though 
we  do  nothiog.  Time  keeps  his  constant  pace, 
and  flies  as  fast  in  idleness  as  in  employment 
An  hour  of  vice  is  as  long  as  an  hour  of  virtue. 
The  good,  though  apparently  it  diminishes  our 
time  here,  yet  it  lays  up  a  pleasure  for  eternity, 
and  will  recompense  what  it  takes  away  with  a 
plentiful  return  at  last  Time  is  a  ship  which  ne- 
ver anchors;  while  I  am  abroad,  I  had  better  do 
those  things  that  may  advantage  my  landing, 
than  practise  such  as  shall  cause  my  commitment 

when  I  come  to  the  shore. 

« _ 

*  This  itory  was  told  to  ma  by  an  old  sailor  of  the  name 
of  Motea  Starkej,  who  belioTod,  and  win  oontinne  to  do 
80,  (if  ho  be  still  in  life,)  onto  his  dying  day,  that  this  ad. 
venture  reaUy  happened  to  him. 
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Detotion!  soother  of  all  ills  below. 
Daughter  of  Hea v'n !  Thy  healing  balm  bestow ; 
Come  with  thy  beauteous  brow  and  lorely  form, 
Dispel  the  clouds  and  dissipate  the  storm 
That  rages  rouad  my  bare,  unsheltered  head. 
And  love'^  true  light  within  my  bosom  shed} 
Come  seraph-like  unto  this  stricken  heart, 
IIeaUh,peace  and  powV^and  hear'nly  hope  impart; 
Come  with  thy  smile,  bright  as  eternal  day, 
Down  on  my  darkness,  chase  the  gloom  away: 
Attune  to  harmony  my  tongue,  upraise 
On  willing  wing  my  soul,  to  tell  thy  prais^ 
And  Thou — dread  Being  I  who  upon  thy  throne, 
In  uncreated  glory,  sitt'st  alone  ; — 
Being  ineflPable !  whom  well  to  know 
Angels  suffice  not,  much  less  man  below';^- 
Oh !  touch  my  heart,  irradiate  all  my  mind. 
Couch  the  dim  eye,  remove  its  darkness  blind; 
Oh !  let  Thy  spirit  still  inspire  my  song. 
Exalt  my  being,  bear  my  soul  along. 
If  rail  in  himself,  without  celestial  might 
'Tis  not  for  man  to  think  of  Thee  aright: 
Devotion  views  Thee  still  with  trembling  eye, 
Adoring  turns  her  upward  gaze  on  high, — 
Thence  to  the  earth,  half-blinded  by  the  blaze 
Of  glories  iufinLte,  withdraws  her  gaze. 

Blest  powVfthy  genial  influence  1  feel ; 
"What  balm  is  Ihine  the  wounded  heart  to  heal  I 
Oh!  come  in  thine  elj'sinn  beauty  drest, 
Smile  all  my  cares  away,  and  give  me  rest: 
Kot  the  dark  ])hantom  which  the  moonsick  brain 
Of  bigot  doth  in  hideous  fancy  feign; 
Not  Melancholy's  gha.stly  spectre  grim. 
Around  whose  form  unearthly  shadow's  swim, 
But  lovelier  than  e'er  was  poet's  dream, 
Come,  and  within  my  soul  effulgent  lustre  beam. 

From  sorrow's  wares,  where  I  have  struggled 
long,— 
From  weakness,  woe;  from  injury  and  wrong; 
From  calumny's  fell  tooth,  and  poison'd  shaft. 
Her  venom-cup,  which  to  tly  dregs  Fve  quaff'd ; 
From  snaky  slander's  foul  and  reptile  sting; 
From  fiery  brands  that  falsehood  round  doth  fling; 
From  secret  stabs— from  the  insidious  blow 


Dealt  in  tho  dark  by  many  a  hidden  foe, 
Who  deem  tm  base  because  ifiemaelves  are  so ; 
From  the  distorting  glass  of  malice  mean 
Wherein  but  foul  deformity  is  seen. 
Thy  blackness  yet  more  black — thy  leanness  yet 

more  lean : 
From  loss  and  grief— from  wounds  with  which 

I'm  torn, 
Untold  distress  that  secretly  I've  borne — 
From  all  that  bids  me  weep  and  makes  mo  mourn — 
I  turn  to  Thee; — and  as  the  beauteous  light 
Of  morning,  through  the  shadows  of  tho  night. 
Bursts  over  earth, — thus  o'er  my  darkling  soul 
I  feol  Thy  gladd  ning  tide  of  lustre  rolL 
Calm,  soothing  as  the  breeze  of  early  spring, 
Or  as  her  wild  birds'  music  when  they  sing. 
Sweet  harmony  attunes  my  thrilling  breast 
Aiid  all  is  peace  within,  and  heavenly  rest«  ' 

What  woe  can  wake  when  fhoU  hast  bid  it  sleep, 
And  dost  the  soul  in  peaceful  calmness  steep. 
Soft  whispering  of  worlds  beyond  the  sky 
Where  bliss  eternal  blooms  and  joys  ne'er  die? 
Oh!  what  were  I,  did'st  thou  refuse  thine  aid — 
What  were  my  hopes  to  varied  ills  betray 'd  ? 
Beneath  woe's  waves,  untimely  had  my  bttrk 
Been  wrapp'd  with  weeds  in  sunless  waters  dark. 
How  dull  so'cr  the  outward  world  may  sccra, 
If  shiftes  within  Thy  calm,  celestial  beam. 
Irradiate  all  with  pure  internal  day. 
Exults  the  soul,  and  smiles  its  grief  away. 
The  captive  mouniing  in  the  dungeon's  night 
Feels  tliy  blest  sway,  and  hopes  for  heav'nly  light. 
The  traveller,  who  barren  lands  explores, 
Alone  in  deserts  where  the  lion  roars; 
The  shipwreck'd  sailor  cast  on  ruthless  shores. 
Though  sad  their  lot — no  earthly  aid  around — 
Severed  from  man — in  solitude  prfound — 
May  look  aloft;  and  sure  of  audience  there. 
By  Thee  directed,  speed  to  heav'n  their  pray'r. 
And  find  a  friend.    But  oh!  how  drear  his  lot 
Who  knows  not  Thee,  when  earthly  aid  is  not ! 
Victim  of  fell  despair  he  yields  to  woe. 
And  sinks,  too  oft,  in  death  with  self-inflicted  blow. 

Daughter  of  heav'nl  where'er  my  gazo  I  turn 
O'er  Nature's  works,  I  feel  my  spirit  bum : 
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To  Natare*8  Lord  I  look  in  bnmble  guise, 
And  bless  His  bounteous  band  wifcb  weeping  eyes. 
'Tis  thou  directs  my  thoughts  to  Him  above, 
And  show'st  on  all  His  works  the  stamp  of  love. 
Bat  led  by  thee  to  yiew  on  Calvary's  height 
The  wond'rous  Cross,  that  all-transcending  sight : 
My  dying  Lord  i^n  the  aecursed  Tree, — 
My  spirit  at  that  awful  mystery 
Adoring  trembles,  while  within  me  reign 
Conflicting  passions — sorrow,  joy,  and  p^in. 

How  sweet  it  seems,  when  in  the  early  spring 
All  things  look  glad,  groves  blossom,  wild  birds 

sing; 
While  o'er  some  lovely  village,  decked  in  light. 
Rises  the  modest  churoh  of  stainless  white, — 
To  hear  the  silvery  bell*s  resounding  note, 
Borne  wide  and  far,  upon  the  breezes  float 
How  sweet  the  sound,  when  in  that  modest  fane 
The  pious  rustics  chant  their  simple  strain  I 
There  art  thou  found ; — then  hallowed  raptures 

rise. 
And  many  an  humble  heart  ascends  the  skies. 
E'en  where  the  crowded  city*s  streets  extend. 
Where  lofty  temples  to  the  skies  ascend; 
Within  the  mighty  walls  of  some  vast  pile 
With  pillars  proud  and  many  an  arch-roof 'd  aisle, 
With  solemn  pow*r  vibrating  through  the  soul. 
Sublime  the  organ's  pealing  thunders  roll; 
Or  like  heavVs  music  thro*  those  arches  thrown 
The  choral  cbaunt  ascends  with  thrilling  tone; 
There  art  thou  too:  there  world-worn  toilers  seek , 
Eresh  balm  fronxheav'n ;  and  still,  from  week  to 

week, 
Eind  in  those  hallow'd  rites  a  sacred  pow'r 
To  cheer  the  heart  through  many  a  weary  hour. 
E'en  wh^re  sad  sights  of  woe  afflict  the  eye, 
In  haunts  of  pining  want,  pale  Penury, 
Where  griefs  innum'rous  gall  the  stricken  heart, 
Where  Sorrow,  dire  disease,  inflicts  her  dart. 
Religion  bids  thee  soothe  the  wounded  breast, 
And  win  away  the  thought  to  lands  more  blest ; 
Eorgetfttlness,  while  glad  emotions  reign, 
Gives  intervals  of  rest  from  woe  and -pain. 
Doubtless  'tis  hard,  when  sickness  makes  the  bed. 
When  hunger  stings  and  children  cry  for  bread ; 
When  worn  with  penury,  while  fell  disease 
Unnerves  the  soul  and  robs  the  frame  of  ease ; 
When  haggard  want,  unoeasing  care  and  grief. 
Each  wounds  the  soul  and  craves  its  own  relief: 
Doubtless  'tis  hard  to  make  the  spirit  glow 
With  heav'nly  feelings,  and  forget  its  woe; 
Yet  pow'r  thou  haat,  e'en  here,  the  soul  to  calm. 
And  through  the  breast  infuse  a  blissful  bahn; 
Oil  on  the  troubled. waters  thou  dost  pour. 
Soft-whispering  of  worlds  where  grief  shall  vex 

no  more. 


How  sweet,  when  young-eyed  morning  from  the  sea 
Uplifts  her  radiant  brow  all  (>eauteously, 
Smiles  o'er  the  billows  that  in  wanton  play 
Rove  by  green  meadows  fresh  and  blithe  as  they. 
When  bright  with  gold  the  blue  hills  soar  above. 
While  blushes  tint  the  sky,  end  all  is  love, — 
How  sweet  upon  the  margin  of  the  tide 
It  is  to  wander  by  the  waters  wide. 
With  thee,  companion  of  the  lonely  hour. 
And  from  the  season  sweet  drink  bliss  and  pow'r. 
Ob !  let  them  lie  immers'd  in  slumber  deep 
Whose  sluggard  souls  deem  morning  made  for  sleep 
Who  waste  that  heav'nly  hour  in  idle  dream. 
And  close  their  eyelids  'gainst  the  orient  beam; 
Still  let  me  wake,  when  pale  yet  benuteous  mom 
Eirst  looks  above  the  realms  of  night  forlorn. 
And  strews  the  streaked  east  with  rays  new -bom. 
That  hour  is  heav'nly,  holy,  pure,  and  blest, — 
So  soft,  so  still,  for  thought  worth  all  the  rest. 
Yet  do  I  not  dispraise  meek,  silent  Eve, 
Around  whose  forehead  sable  tresses  weave 
Their  shadowy  tire,  where  many  a  starry  gem 
Peeps  forth  and  sparkles  in  that  diadem : 
;  Then  would  I  walk,  as  erst  the  patriarch  old, 
In  meditative  thought  the  skies  behold; 
In  still  communings  with  my  heart  and  heav'n 
Drink  in  the  peaceful  calm  of  placid  ev'n. 
At  midnight,  when  upon  the  eddying  wind 
The  tempest  drives  his  car  in  fury  blind. 
When  whirling  snows,  commingled  sleet  and  rain, 
Make  mournful  music  'gainst  each  window  pane, 
While  ever  and  anon  upon  the  eat 
Hoarse  howling  wolves  outcry  in  darkness  drear, 
While  roars  the  forest  with  its  voices  vast. 
And  nature  sickens  at  the  sound  aghast, —    * 
Then  from  its  throne  of  thought  my  spirit  soars, 
And  wing'd  by  thee  the  heav'nly  coast  explores  ; 
Bounds  'hove  the  bourne  of  dim  mortality. 
With  nobler  life  expands  its  pinions  free, 
And  walks  th'  empyreal  plain  exultingly. 
I  What  then  is  earth,  its  vanity  and  toys, 
Its  hopes  illusive  and  its  empty  joys, — 
MThat  mad  ambition's  triumph  of  an  hour. 
The  rich  man's  wealth,  the  proud  man's  pomp  and 

pow'r? 
Is  not  th'  exulting  hope  that  buoys  my  breast. 
That  soaring  of  the  spirit  high  and  blest, 
That  bliss  to  which  pure  faith  and  love  give  birth, 
Worth  worlds  of  wealth,  Hie  glitt'ring  gauds  of 

earth? 
Is't  not  more  noble  than  to  grovel  base. 
And  reptile-like  a  creeping  course  to  trace  ? 
More  kindred  to  man's  nature— the  high  pow'r 
Tu  him  entrasted  at  his  natal  hour? 
Oh!  let  the  worldling  dream  his  Ufe  away, 
Be't  mine  to  plume  my  wing  for  endless  day ; 
To  work  my  Maker's  work,  adore  Him  stiU, 
In  life,  in  death,  submisure  to  His  will; 
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Still,  blest  Devatioii!  in  this  heart  eiishrin'd. 
Exalt,  ennoble,  purify' my  mind. 

When  wearied  by  the  worid's  unblest  turmoil, 
Harassed  by  care,  outworn  by  anxious  toil. 
Mow  sweet  the  songs  of  Zion  to  the  heart, 
Sung  by  the  Psalmist  with  such  tuneful  art. 
The  son  of  Jesse — heav'n-inspired  king, 
Responsive  to  whose  hand  awoko  each  string. 
There  dost  thoa  breathe,  thy  spirit  in  .his  so^g 
Inflames.the  heart  and  sweeps  the  soul  along: 
By  him  inform'd,  our  voice  unblam'd  we  raise 
On  high  to  heav'n  in  strains  of  prayer  and  praise. 
Sublime  Isaiah!  that  on  wings  of  fire, 
And  lofty-soaring  pinion  doth  aspire 
Beyond  th'  empyreal  plain  and  yon  blue  sea. 
Of  sparkling  sapphire,  led  jby  heav'n  and  thee, 
Knew  well  thy  worth ;  still  as  his  page  we  turn 
His  spirit  speaks  in  words  that  breathe  and  bum. 
But  oh !  let  other  themes  be  far  away, — 
Behold!  the  Saviour  bends  the  knee  to  pray  $ 
Behold  upon  the  mountain  meek  He  bends 
And  all  night  long  His  hallow*d  pray'r  ascends 
Uuto  the  Father;  winged  by  faith  and  love 
All  night  that  heav'nly  pray'r  ascends  above. 
There  is  thy  triumph, — there  thy  worth  is  seen 
As  never  was  nor  will  on  earth  I  ween. 
There  is  thy  triumph,  angels  wond'ring  gaze 
And  silent  earth  stands  stDl  in  mute  amaze. 
O  blest  Devotion!  heav'u  my  friend  and  thou. 
What  though  the  storms  of  life  beat  on  my  brow. 
What  tho'  the  world  frowns  on  my  peaceful  way,  I 
Can  I  not  smUe  the  threatening  clouds  away ;        ^ 
Exalt  my  soul,  in  humbleness  not  pride. 
Rich  in  thine  aid,  if  poor  in  all  beside? 
Can  I  not  smile  as  over  earth  I  roam, 
And  find,  where'er  I  rove,  a  bUssful  home? 
Though  hate  may  wrong  me — perhaps  envy  raise 
Its  lurid  cloud  to  darken  all  my  days, 
Propitious  grant  thine  aid — ^I  ask  no  more, 
For  having  that,  unbounded  is  my  store. 

In  solitude — for  much  to  it  I  owe, 
Though  oft  it  lent  a  deeper  gloom  to  woe, 
Through  wild'ring  forests  dark  with  fearful  shade, 
How  oft  have  I  in  pleasing  fancy  stray'd  I 
Then  when  the  storm  came  crashing  in  its  might, 
The  thunder  roar*d,  blaz'd  round  electric  light. 
In  solemn  trance  with  thee  conmiuning  high, 
Drank  strength,  revivement,  from  the  stormy  sky. 
But  chief,  the  vasty  mountfun  claim'd  my  love. 
Whose  rooks  uprear'd — ^batter'd  by  storms  above, 
Winds  and  etomal  sleet  overlook  the  tide 
Of  restless  ocean's  foaming  waters  wide. 
Sublime  that  scene — ^huge  crags  and  cliffs  around. 
Stem  ocean  at  its  base,  thund'ring  with  awful 

sound; 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach  on  either  hand 


Dark  waters,darker  moors,all  boundlessly  expand. 
Save  where  amid  those  moors  some  giant  form 
Frowns  o'er  the  clouds  careering  on  the  storm. 
There  oft  upon  that  mountain  stem  and  wild. 
Amid  those  crags  where  ne'er  creation  smil'd, 
I've  stood  on  iu  bleak,  bare,  and  bhuted  height, 
And  drinking  in  the  scene  with  glad  delight, 
Still  did  I  hear  thine  aocebts  in  the  wave. 
And  solemn  was  the  tone  those  adcents  gavc^ 
Speaking  unto  the  heart  with  wamii^  pow'r 
Of  life,  death,  judgment,  time's  &8t*fleetinghour. 
Oft,  too,  at  midnight,  when  the  deep-voic'd  bell 
From  some  tall  tow'r  tolls  out  the  ftm'ral  knell. 
Waking  the  sleeper  from  luxurious  dream 
To  think  on  Death,  that  all-avoided  theme; 
E'en  at  that  hour  to  me  thy  spirit  brings 
Exulting  thought  and  high  imaginings; 
Methinks  that  past  the  portals  of  the  tomb 
I  rove  through  meadows  of  immortal  bloom, 
Soar  from  the  shadows  of  sepulchral  night, 
And  bask  in  beams  of  everlasting  light. 

When  bless'd  with  prosp'rous  days,  with  friends 

when  bless'd, 
Thou  giv'st  to  every  joy  superior  zest; 
How  heav'niy  and  how  holy  then  is  bliss! 
Almost  too  sweet,  too  bright  for  world  like  this. 
When  kindred  hearts  before  the  altar  stind. 
And  plight  fond,  faithful  vows,  with  mutual  hand : 
How  sweet  the  scene  if  thou  each  heart  inspire, 
Exalting  love's  pure  flame  with  heav'nly  fire. 
When  o'er  her  first-bora  babe  the  mother  bends, 
Entranc'd  in  joy  that  other  joy  transcends — 
If  with  that  rapt'rous  bliss  Devotion  blends. 
How  beats  her  heart!  with  what  Ecstatic  thrill 
Vibrates  her  breast,  that  priceless  feelings  fill! 
Lo!  at  the  dewy  dawn  of  cheerful  day  . 
Behold  yon  household  met  to  praise  and  pray. 
The  pious  parents  with  a  blooming  band 
Of  young  ones  round,  uplift  to  heav'n  each  hand, 
And  render  thanks  to  God  with  reverence  due, 
And  seek  fresh  grace  to  sanctify  anew. 
How  meek  each  face  with  upward-gazing  glance, 
How  does  Devotion  seem  each  soul  t*en trance! 
Doubtless  those  pray'rs  are  heard — each  ardent 

word 
With  gracious  heed  in  heaVn's  high  court  is  heard. 

When  sunmier  in  his  prime  and  lustihood 
Smiles  over  earth  with  plenteous  treasure  strew'd. 
When  pow'rful  suns  the  ripening  grain  embrown. 
And  autumn  glories  in  his  spiky  crown, — 
Who  does  not  hear  the  voice  of  Nature  cry 
'*  Be  grateful,  Man!  your  Father  dwells  on  high." 
Then  touch'd  by  Thee  the  thankAil  heart  must 

glow. 
With  pious  love  the  swelling  breast  o'arflow. 
When  the  rich  harvest  loads  each  bending  wain* 
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And  teeming  bams  receive  the  golden  grain,—  \  weU  known  by  the  fine  old  wood-cuts  and  engra- 
When  the  rich  fruitage  from  a  thousand  trees  \  rings  which  exist  of  the^o.^  The  original  cartoons 
AUsafelystor'd,  w^lpleas*d' the  farmer  sees;  j  are  preserved  at  Sienna.  Few,  however,  have 
How  glows  each  good  and  rightly  tempered  heart  I  <  seen  the  whole  of  the  pavement  displayed  at  once : 
What  grateful  feelings  dost  Thou  then  impart!  \  it  is,  or  was  till  lately,  boarded  over,  to  preserve 
From  toil  reposing— harvest  work  well  done —  j  it  from  injury;  and  only  one  or  two  compartments 
The  treasure  stored,  his  careful  labour  won —  \  removed  from  time  to  time,  to  gratify  travellers 
The  farmer  sits  beside  his  cheerful  hearth,  <  and  amateurs. 

And  'mid  his  young  ones  gives  a  loose  to  mirth ;  |  We  are  not  aware  that  any  imitation  on  a  large 
With  secret  gratitude  uplooks  to  Heav*n,  <  scale  of  this  colossal  work  hasever  been  attempted ; 

And  thanks  his  Maker  for  His  meroies  giv'n.        |  the  idea,  therefore,  of  surrounding  the  tomb  of 
Blest  powV,  Devotion!  Thou  with  genUe  sway     Napoleon  with  a  pavement  on  which  the  memor- 
Mak'st  glad  the  brightest  as  the  darkest  day.  *^^«  ®^«"^  ^^  ^'^  ^'^^  ^™  ^^  ^  represented  in 

AVhen  other  joys  find  wings,  as  oft  they  will,  \  ^^'^  ^""^  imperishable  style,  appears  to  us  mag- 
For  earthly  bliss  is  evanescent  still;  S  nificent  in  taste  and  spirit.    The  execution  of  this 

When  fell  disease  with  auguish  racks  the  fmtae,     "^^'"^^  '^^^^  ^  ^^'^fi**^  ^  ^^'  "^^  ^^  Triqueti, 
Wealth  vanishes,  and  friendship  seems  a  name ;       ^^  ^>cnl^^r:  an  excellent  choice,  both  as  regards 
When  skies  grow  dark  and  threatening  tempests     ^^  ^^^""^  ^^  *^«  ""^^  ^^  ^^^  particular  direc- 
2q^«j.  <  tion  of  that  talent    The  characteristics  required 

ThenaoublyfeltThin«influence,worthandpowV.  ^^  such  a  work  belong  to  sculpture  rather  than 
E'en  on  the  gloomy  brink  of  the  sad  wave      .  *^  paintmg,  and  those  works  of  M.  de  Triqueti 

Where  all  must  plunge-the  deep,  engulphing  ]  •''^^y  before  the  pubHc,  display  such  a  profound 

_^^.  I  knowledge  of  art  in  the  abstract,  and  in  his  own 

When  starts  the  soul  at  the  black  fearful  shore,  I»rticukr  province  of  art,  such  a  degree  of  gran- 
And  shudders  at  that  tide's  tremendous  roar,  ^^"^  »«^  ««^«"*y»  "^^  P^^^  o^  t»ste,  as  to  give 

Thou  com'st  in  sun-like  beauty  from  on'high,  «*"^««<^  ^^  ^^  ^""^^    I* »  °°^  ^^e"  ^^at  an 

Shin'st  through  the  soul,  and  mak'st  it  bUss  todie.  \  *^«'  ^^  **^®  P"^«  ^  ^^^«'  »°d  animated  by  very 

\  noble  views  in  his  own  art,  and  a  d*»<^p  feeling  of 
But  hush!  my  harp! — Thy  theme  might  angels  \  *^®  moral  responsibility  attached  to  the  gift  of 

sing,  ]  surpassing  genius,  has  been  afforded  such  ample 

Scarce  it  befits  thy  harsh,  untuneful  string;  |  space  in  which  to  embody  his  conception  of  the 

Now  may'st  thou  rest  that  string  with  cjrpress  \  beautiful  and  the  true.    The  contemplated  pavc- 

twin'd,  !  ment,  as  fi&r  as  we  can  understand,  will  form  a 

For  those  are  dead  who  there  could  music  find.  {  circular  frieze  or  band  round  the  tomb,  about  8 
But  Thbu,  Devotion,  pow'r  propitious!  lend  |  ^^et  in  width,  and  about  220  feet  in  its  extreme 

Thy  &v*ring  smila  to  cheer  me  to  the  end ;  J  length.    On  this  area  the  figures  will  be  repre- 

Farewell,  my  song!  bat  not  fSurewell  to  Thee—  <  sented  in  marbles  of  different  shades,  as  in  the 
I  trtist  we  part  not  for  Eternity.  f  pavement  at  Sienna.  The  adaptation  of  the  treat- 

Frankford,  C.  W.  (  ™fi»t  of  the  subject  proposed  to  the  especial  loca- 

\  Hty,  the  application  of  a  material  so  novel,  pre- 
i  I  sent  difficulties  to  alarm  the  most  sanguine  and 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  French  government  to  |  cessful,  will  be  glonous,  and  form  an  era  in  the 
surround  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  with  a  pavement,  <  history  of  modern  art.  The  composition  and  ar- 
constrUcted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  famous  pave-  \  rangement  must  have  the  simple  severity  of  a 
meatof  the  Dnomo  of  Sienoa,  which  was  designed  <  bas-relief:  aod,  from  the  immense  scale  of  the 
bj  Domcnioo  Beoeaftunif  and  executed  under  his  \  iignres,  will  require  the  utmost  correctness  as  well 
directioii,between  1530  and  1550.    The  construe-  |  as  largeness  of  style. 

t*on  of  this  pavement  resembles  the  manufacture  \  Beccafumi  was  assisted  in  the  execution  of  his 
vaHed  pietru'-dura,  a  kind  of  mosaic,  in  which  the  <  great  work  by  two  able  sculptors:  but  the  designs 
figures  are  composed  of  pieces  of  white,  black,  \  were  entirely  his  own<  Wo  may  return  again  to 
and  grey  marble,  artificially  put  together  in  their  \  the  consideration  of  this  famous  pavement^  and 
nataraIshade8,soas  to  produce  the  effect  of  chi-  \  the  imitation  of  it,  or  rather  adoption  of  the 
aroscuro.  In  this  material,  which,  from  its  gra-  \  same  material  by  M.  de  THquetL  The  contem* 
Tiiy  and  durability,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  ]  plated  decoration  of  our  Parliament  House  rcn- 
architectaral  decoration  of  a  building  devoted  to  j  ders  every  suggestion  of  the  kind  at  this  moment 
Bolenm  purpoaes,  Baceafami  executed  those  sub-  j  particularly  interesting  and  important — London 
lime  gfoQps  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  '  Athenaum, 
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Scene — A  room  com/oriabfy  furnished  in  the  St. 
Antoine  Suburbs,  A  table  round  which  are 
seated  the  members  of  thg  club,  A  lamp  is 
burning  on  the  table,  and  before  the  party  are 
wine-glasses,  and  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  convivial  party. 

President — Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  any  de- 
serters from  our  ranks,  to  night?  X  do  not  see 
Vernon  present. 

Secretary— ''^0,  Sir,  Mr.  Vernon  is  not  here. 

PresufCTi^—**  Another  Roman  gone."  That's 
twice  of  late  he  has  been  absent.  I  am  afraid  the 
bright  eyes  of  his  pretty  cousin  will  make  him 
prove  a  traitor  to  our  cause — the  cause  of  single 
blessedness.    Has  he  been  warned  ? 

Secretary— Yes,  Sir ;  I  yesterday  sent  him  a 
baby's  rattle. 

President-^Good.  That  failing,  let  him  have 
Halthus  on  Population.  Should  he  resist  that, 
too,  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  the  poor  fellow 
whose  wife  had  twina  the  other  day  to  call  upon 
him.  Ked  Vernon  belongs  to  us  by  a  three  year's 
fellowship,  and  must  not  be  resigned  without  a 
struggle.  The  lady's  claim  is  not  a  full  month 
old.  But  we  must  be  vigilant;  or  our  society  will 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  th^  enemy.  Are  there 
any  applications  for  admission,  tonight  ? 

Secretary— Yc3,  Sir;  a  gentleman  named  Jones, 
now  waits  below. 

President — ^Does  any  one  know  this  gentleman? 
Is  he  nnscarred,  or  does  he  come  to  us  with  a 
bruised  spirit,  seeking  for  consolation? 

A  Member— Vot  consolation. 

President— Good.  They  stay  by  us  the  longest. 
Wounded  pride  has  made  the  best  of  bachelors. 
What  classic  things  were  left  unsaid;  what  plea- 
sant hours  had  never  been  passed,  were  woman 
always  kind  and  always  constant!  What  is  Mr. 
Jones'  malady? 

Member — He  has  been  jilted^ 

[A  murmnr  of  approbation  passes  round  tbi» 
room.] 


President — (solemnly)  Admit  him — there  Is 
balm  in  Gilead  I 

[The  secretary  rises  and  leaves  the  room.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  the  chairman  asks] — 

Tracy,  have  you  learnt  the  name  of  that  beauty 
you  met,  par  accident,  the  other  day  ?  Is  she,  in 
feet,  one  of  Titania's  tribe — lady  in  waiting  to 
Queen  Mab — or  only  some  Miss  Snooks,  a  bar- 
ber's daughter?  You  promised  us  a  sonnet  to 
her  praise.    9ow  goes  the  muse,  old  fellow? 

Tracy — ^May  it  please  you,  Sir,  I  liave  some 
verses;  but — — 

President — No  "huts,"  good  Fred — we  are  all 
attention.  Gentlemen,  your  glasses :  inspiration 
sits  enthroned.    Now,  Tracy,  go-a-head. 

[The  member  reads.} 

mSS  MABY  BROWN. 

I  saw  her  trip  across  the  street. 

The  lightness  of  the  very  graces  mocking ; 

Her  flowing  robe  but  Just  repealed  her  feet, 

Aod  showed  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  stocUng, 

Two  small  blue  slippers,  such  as  Cinderella 

Had  found  too  larg«,  tho'  made  of  soft  pruneOi^ 

Mov'd  side  by  side,  and  thus  she  floated  on. 

Her  graceful  arms  supporting  her  ftiU  gown  1 

I  ask'd  her  name,  they  said  'twas  Mary  Brown, 

Her  fiither  kept  a  grocer's  store  in  town ; 

She  had  five  hrothera-^wo  had  painter's  easels. 

Both  youths  of  talent,  so  the  neighbours  said; 

The  other  three  were  sick'ning  for  the  measles^ 

And  she  herself  a  mangle  turned  for  bread  I 

President^Good,  again.  We'll  drink  to  Miss 
Brown's  health :  may  she  found  an  alms-house 
ere  she  dies,  and  lead  an  okl  maid's  life  to  eighty- 
three.  But  here  comes  our  new  member— one  of 
the  afflicted,  like  ourselves.  Gentlemen,  receive 
him  with  the  honors. 

[As  the  secretary,  leading  Mr.  Jones  by  the 
hand,  advances  to  the  head  of  the  table,  the  com- 
pany all  rise.] 

President — Mr.  Jones,  are  you  content  to  join 
the  company  of  Jolly  Bachelors  ?  Do  you  re* 
nounce  ''moonlight  walks  by  purling  streams/'-^ 
"  shady  groves,"—"  dark  speaking  eyes,"—*'  th* 
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•oft  impresaire  toacb,**— «nd  all  the  art  and  cir- 
cnmstaace  of  love  ? 

Mr.  Jones  (finnly) — I  do. 

Presiden^-Axe  jou  content  to  break  a  link  in 
jour  ancestral  line,  and  be  a  childless  man  ? 

Mr,  JoM9 — ^I  am* 

Prendent — In  renouncing  wife  and  children, 
do  JOU  accept  the  whole  world  as  jotir  kindred  ? 

Mr,  Jones— \  do. 

President — ^Let  him  be  sworn  on  the  punch- 
bowl and  the  glass,  (then  turning  to  the  companj). 
Brother  Bachelors,  are  jou  content  to  receive  this 
gentleman  a  member  of  our  club?  '  In  friendship 
and  kindness  do  jou  receive  him,  as  one  brother 
should  receive  another  ?  Will  jou  cheer  him  in 
sorrow~M:omfort  him  in  affliction — and  help  him 
in  distress?  Will  jou  walk  hand  in  hand  down 
the  path  of  life?  Wife  and  children  he  maj  not 
have ;  but  friendship  shall  be  his  if  jou  are  true. 
In  this  spirit  do  jou  receive  him? 

Members  (una  voce) — We  do. 

President  (Cuming  to  the  new  member)— Bro- 
ther Bachelor,  we  receive  jou  into  our  order. 
The  advantages  we  can  o£Per  jou  are  neither 
selfish  nor  impure.  Like  jourself  we  hare  mixed 
in  the  world,  and  been  driven  here  as  to  a  place 
of  refuge.  Amongst  us  there  are  few  who  have 
not  felt  the  potencj  of  woman's  charms — ^her  arts 
— ^her  treacherj.  'We  would  defend  ourselves 
against  these  arts;  and  have  we  not  a  right  to  do 
so?  We  carrj  on  no  offensive  war — we  indulge 
in  no  blind  confidence^ we  utter  no  defiance,  and 
we  simplj  act  on  the  defensive*  It  is  she  invades 
our  camp.  Often  we  know  not  of  her  presence 
till  the  fatal  blow  is  struck,  and  lol  a  bachelor  is 
gone  I  We  do  not  hate  woman,  but  we  wish  to 
love  her  at  a  distance.  We  seek  tranquilUtj — 
shunning  noisj  homes  with  brawling  children. 
If  in  our  progress  to  the  grave,  no  domestic  part- 
ner smoothes  our  pillow,  we  have  the  consolation 
of  having  that  pillow  to  ourselves ;  if  woman's 
voice  comforts  us  not,  it  at  least  does  not  torment 
us ;  if  its  accents  never  breathe  love  to  us,  thej 
never  breathe  scandal.  We  see  woman  in  all  her 
perfection — if  jou  would  know  her  defects,  leave 
the  dub.  8he  is  beautiful  (sometimes) ;  but  her 
beaut  J  makes  her  arrogant;  she  is  warm-hearted, 
but  unforgiving  *,  she  is  compassionate,  but  still 
loves  to  give  pain ;  she  would  not  willinglj  be 
cruel,  and  jet  she  is  the  greatest  tjrant  in  the 
world;  instead  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  her  vic- 
tim with  a  scimitar,  she  would  prefer  to  prick 
him  to  death  with  a  needle : — ^in  short,  she  is 
woMAN-^the  comfort  and  plague  of  the  first  man, 
as  she  has  been  of  the  whole  human  race  ever 
since! 

[Cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear,"  from  the  club, 
and  great  applause.] 


President  (continuing)-- Mr.  Jones,  the  rules  of 
the  club  will  be  given  to  jou.  On  perusing  them 
JOU  will  see  that  jou  will  be  called  on,  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  give  an  account  of  jour  whole 
"course  of  love."  This  is  necessarj  to  furtifj 
our  joung  members,  who  maj  thus  learn  bj  ex- 
ample to  avoid  similar  dangers.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  other  matters.  Mr.  Placid,  jou  were 
giving  us,  at  our  last  meeting  an  interesting  des- 
cription of  an  Italian  boj,  whom  jou  had  seen 
shivering  with  cold,  pursuing  his  vocation  in 
Kotre  Dame  Street.  You  were  pleased  to  make 
some  reflections  on  the  hardship  of  that  poor  lad's 
fate,  which  stronglj  excited  the  sjmpath j  of  the 
members.  Have  jou  anjthing  further  to  offer  on 
that  subject? 

Mr,  Placid  (producing  a  paper) — ^If  the  com- 
panj are  content  to  receive  these  poor  lines  thej 
are  at  their  service.    I  would  thej  were  better; 
but  "  what  is  writ  is  writ."    I  would,  however, 
observe  that  in  the  course  of  mj  travels  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  I  have  often  been  surpri- 
sed to  meet  these  travelling  musicians.    In  tho 
wilds  of  Russia,  when  resting  in  a  wretched  vil- 
lage inn,  the  strain  of  "home,  sweet  home," 
plajed  bj  an  Italian  boj,  brought  tears  unto  my 
ejes.    Since  then  I  have  travelled  in  India,  and 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  continent, 
and  never  jet  fiEiiled  to  meet  one  of  these  lads. 
Thej  seem  to  be  welcome  wherever  thej  go,  and 
thej  alone,  of  all  travellers,  have  the  strange  pri- 
vilege of  setting  at  defiance  the  jealousj  of  go- 
vernments and  the  'prejudices  of  the  multitude. 
In  Paris,  under  Louis  Philippe,  I  have  heard  the 
Marsellaise,  and  "  Vive  Henri  IV."  plajed  bj  the 
same  organ  grinder;  in  Poland  tho  music  of  Ma- 
saniello  has  frequently  met  my  cars  from  the 
same  humble  source ;  in  New  York  I  have  listened 
]  to  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  in  the  streets  of  Mon- 
('  treal  to  "  Yankee  Doodle !"    Such  i&  tho  power 
i  of  music — such  the  glorious  immunity  enjoyed 
\  by  the  poor  organ  grinder,  whose  hard  fate  in 
S  other  respects,  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  follow- 
\  ing  lines  to  set  forth : 

J  THE  OBOAK-ORINDEB. 

>         Poor  wanderer  from  the  land  of  classic  lore, 
\         Thy  lot  to  me  seerod  most  "  unklmraon"  hard ; 
\         An  organ's  tones  that  others  deem  a  bore, 
Is  all  thy  Tirtue  hath  for  its  reward ! 
**  Sa  ci  darem"  is  but  a  sorry  card  • 
To  play  against  the  world's  vile  knavery— 
Upon  my  soul  I  pity  thy  hard  slavery ! 
What,  must  existence  hang  upon  a  tune  ? 
As  well  put  trust  in  woman  or  the  moon  I 
"  O  pescator"  brings  little  to  thy  net. 
And  little  dost  thou  meet  with,  though  "we  met " 
Be  oft  repeated.    Yet  how  patient,  how  resigned  I 
The  same  old  box— the  same  old  face  behind— 
And  thy  existence  one  eternal  grind ! 
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Prwicfcfi/— Thank  you,  brother  Ptaeid.  Still 
the  same  men^  hearted  sonl !  Years  that  have 
siWered  your  hair  could  not  change  yoar  heart 
You  are  sufflcient  in  yourself  to  rescue  bachelors 
from  the  charge  of  being  selfish.  The  girls  smile 
on  you  now  as  their  mothers  did  thirty  years  ago. 
You  are  the  admiration  of  nursery  maids,  and  the 
little  wretches  they  carry,  absolutely  kick  out 
their  legs  conTulsitely  as  you  approach !  What 
a  lible  ^en  to  say  that  no  one  cares  for  an  old 
bachelor?  Old!  he  alone  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
eternal  youth,  and  at  seventy  is  only  a  boy,  a 
little  worse  of  the  wear.  Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Cheerlyi 
and  could  you  not  tell  us  as  much  in  a  song? 

Mr.  Cheerly,  who  is  our  oldest  member,  and 
who  might  have  been  President*  had  it  not  been 
for  an  event  which  will  be  repeated  hereafter, 
rose  without  making  any  reply,  and  proceeded  to 
sing  a  song,  which  the  club  has  entered  on  its 
books: 

THB  BACmCLOS's  SOVO. 
Here's  to  the  old  oack  who  for  good  or  bad  luek, 

Has  left  all  the  girls— Kate  and  Mary,  O, 
Who  smokes  his  dgar,  and  is  not  a  papa 

To  a  "  sweet  UtUe  deary"  or  « fairy/'  O ; 
Who  at  his  own  board  sits  down  like  a  lord^ 

Can  be  peevish,  or  gay,  or  contrary,  O ; 
Whose  staif  Is  his  sword,  and  wlio  has  the  hot  word, 

Whilst  he  qnaflh  his  good  cup  of  Canary,  O I 
Let  grandmanias  prate  of  the  sweet  married  state, 

And  the  pleasures  that  spring  firom  that  dairy,  O, 
We*l!  stiok  whilst  we  can  to  the  good  single  plaii« 

And  be  happy  and  firee  whilst  we're  wary,  O. 
Tho'  they  woo  with  the  eyes,  aodof  soft  words  and  s^pw 

Are  nither  reluctant  nor  chtfry,  O,  • 

We  care  not  a  pin,  for  we  will  not  giro  in 

But  be  true  to  our  pipes  and  Canary,  O I 

It  being  now  ten  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the 
club  breakes  up,  the  chairman  rose  to  give  the 
toast  which  always  concludes  our  evening  meet- 
ings, via : — ^  Our  old  sweethearts ;  may  they  never 
be  other  than  sweethearts  P — ^but,  before  doing 
this,  he  said  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  &ct,  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  their  dear 
friend  Skelton.  His  heart,  he  said,  at  his  request 
remiuns  with  us  in  the  urn  on  yonder  mantel- 
piece. So  melancholy  on  occasion  calls  for  be- 
coming solemnity;  and  therefore,  orders  have 
been  given  that  the  room  shall  be  hung  with 
black,  and  that  the  ordinary  toaats  and  songs 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  Skelton,  continued  the 
chairman,  was  indeed  a  princely  fellow,  and  we 
ahould  not  be  worthy  to  be  bachelors  could  we 
forget  him.  You  will  appear,  gentlemen,  dressed 
in  moaming,  as  for  a  funeral,  with  bat-^bands  and 
black  gloves.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
memory  of  our  poor  departed  fUend  will  be  drunk 
in  solemn  sileDce,  and  some  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  hia  Tomaiitio  but  melanoMy  history 
will  be  detailed. 


A  Member^^orAd  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  PNn- 
dent,  to  effect  some  change  in  our  wines  also  f 
The  claret  and  madeira  might  be  suppressed. 

PresidaU--TnL^}  the  suggestion  is  worth  con- 
sidering. We  must  b«  consistent  in  every  thing; 
and  as  the  occasion  is  se  moumfol  a  onev  all  the 
arrangements  must  partake  of  tke  same  sombre 
hue.    On  that  evening,  gentiemen,  we  wiH  drink 

Member — Black  stnp^ 
Pneident-'Goodl 

f  Th«  Glob  breaiis  up.} 


THE  DRUIDICAL  IWSTITUTIOH:. 
Thk  British  Druids  constituted  a  sacred  and  se- 
cret society,  religious,  political,  and  literary,  fit 
the  rude  mechanism  of  society  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pillage, the  first  elements  of  government,  howe- 
ver gross,  or  even  puerile,  were  the  levers  to  lift 
and  to  sustain  the  unhewn  masses  of  the  barba- 
ric mind.  Invested  with  all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, amid  the  transient  omnipotence  which 
man  in  his  first  feeble  condition  can  confer,  the 
wild  children  of  society  crouched  together  before 
those  illusions  which  superstition  so  easily  foi^es; 
but  the  supernatural  dominioR  lay  in  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  people;  the  marauder  hod  not  the 
daring  to  touch  the  open  treasure  as  it  lay  in  the 
consecrated  grove,  and  a  single  word  from  a 
Druid  forever  withered  a  human  being,  **cat 
down  like  grass."  The  loyalty  of  the  land  was 
a  religion  of  wonder  and  fear,  and  to  dispate  with 
a  Druid  was  a  state  crime. 

Hiey  were  a  secret  society,  fbr  whatever  was 
taught  was  forbidden  to  be  written,  and  not  only 
their  doctrines  and  their  sdences  were  vailed  in 
tiiis  sacred  obscurity,  but  the  laws  which  govern- 
ed the  commtmity  were  also  oral.  For  the  peo- 
ple, the  laws  probably  were  impartially  adminis- 
tered, for  the  Dniids  were  not  tile  people,  and 
without  their  sympathies,  these  judges  at  least 
sided  with  no  party.  But  if  these  sages,  amid 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  multitnde,  seemed 
placed  above  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity,  their 
own  more  solitary  passions  were  the  stronger, 
violently  compressed  within  a  higher  sphere; 
ambition,  envy  and  revenge,  those  curses  of  no- 
bler minds,  often  broke  their  dreams.  The  elec- 
tion of  an  Arch-Druid  was  often  to  be  decided 
by  a  batde.  Some  have  been  chronicled  by  a  sur- 
name which  indicates  a  crtmnia/,  Ko  kikig  could 
act  without  a  Druid  by  his  side,  for  peace  or  war 
were  on  his  lips,  and  whenever  the  order  made 
common  cause,  woe  to  the  kingdom !  It  was  a 
terrible  hierarchy.  The  golden  knife  which 
pruned  the  mistietoe  beneath  tiie  mystic  oak, 
immolated  the  human  victim. — J,  D^IemdL 
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^*  Tomorrow  will  be  merry  Christmas — eh,  Ce- 
cilia, my  dear?'* 

"  I  am  afraid  not  for  me,  mother." 

"  Why  not,  daughter,  seeing  it  is  to  be  yoar 
wedding  day?" 

**  TfaaW  dear  mother,  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
fear  it  will  not  be  a  merry  Christmas  to  me." 

''Why,  CeoUia,  how  you  talk  I  Do  explun 
yourself 

**  Isn't  it  enough,  mother,  to  make  a  girl  un- 
happy, U>  be  compelled  to  marry  a  man  that  she 
does  nol,  nor  never  oan  love,  bat  must  forever 
hate,  &on»  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart?" 

**Phoo!  Cecilia,  nonsense!  I  thought  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  to  love  Mr.  Punk,  and  to 
marry  himf  to  please  your  papa.  And,  after  all, 
it  doesn't  matter  so  much  about  one's  marrying 
ibr  k>ve,  for  they  say  it's  a  fleeting  thing — a 
blind  thing-^an  obetinaftte  Ihing — a  thing  that  in- 
veigles people  into  scrapes,  and  deserts  them  the 
first  two  or  three  months  after  marriage.  I  did- 
n't marry  your  pa  for  love,  dear.  He  proposed 
to  me — ^my  parents  told  me  it  was  a  good  match 
— I  accepted,  and  It  was  done  at  once.  The  la- 
dies never  thought  of  fisUing  in  love  in  those 
days,  Cecilia.  Love  is  a  creature  of  your  modem  ; 
ine  times,  and  comes  of  reading  your  dreadftil ' 
romances,  silly  stories  of  the  newspapers  and  aa- 
nnab;  and  witnessing  those  horrid  actings  in 
the  theatres,  and  the  like,  that  young  people 
spend  their  time  upon,  turning  their  heads  giddy, 
and  taking  firom  their  brains  all  the  common 
tense  they  ever  were  possessed  of.  Every  girl, 
now-a-days,  above  the  drudgery  of  the  kitchen, 
and  e^eeially  if  she  has  been  so  toifortunato  as 
(o  ha;re  att^ded  a  boarding-sdiod,  considers 
horself  entitled  to  enact  the  part  of  a  heroine, 
and  BYery  young  gentleman  that  of  a  hero,  <^ 
jpomwicc  i  and,  perforoe,  «&s  must  aifect  the  lan- 
gmhisg  boauty,  and  he  the  chivalrous  beau; 
they -most  imagine  themselves  in  great  straits 
and  difiiottlties;  and  if  a  sensible  parent  endea* 
TO«i«  tf}  check  hia  child,  that  he  sees  running 
along  in  this  nonsensical  strain,  and  has  resolu- 
tion enough  to  force  him  or  her  to  hearken  to  a 
raaflOMble  thing  legardiBg  marriage-^why,  the 
ailly  coot  is  croas^  pesteouted,  all.  but  annihila- 
ted, and  the  groatoit  martyr  to  love  the  world 
ever  saw." 


**0,  dear  mother!  why  need  you  speak  thus 
to  me?  You  know  I  am  not  one  of  those  foolish 
children  you  have  been  describing.  I  have 
scarcely  attended  a  theatre  a  dozen  times  in  my 
life;  and  as  to  romances  and  stories,  if  I  have 
read  them  now  and  then,  I  thank  God  I  am  en- 
dowed with  common  sense  enough  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them  to  aflect  what  I  am  not" 

"  Still,  you  are  reluctant  to  comply  with  your 
good  papa's  desire,  by  marrying  Mr.  Funk." 

**  I  am,  mother;  and  for  very  good  reasons. 
Reasons  that  you  and  papa  are  well  acquainted 
with,  and,  but  for  worldly  considerations,  would 
acknowledge  very  good,  too.  You  know  I  plight- 
ed my  fiuth,  once,  to  William  Glover " 

^  His  father  was  then  rich ;  he  has  since  failed. 
Besides,  William  was  but  a  student  at  College, 
under  age,  and  of  course  a  minor;  and,  there- 
fore, in  law,  was  not  capable  of  making  a  con- 
tract of  any  kind;  and  you,  too,  Cecilia,  were  a 
minor:  think  of  that,  girL" 
Miss  Cecilia  smiled  as  she  replied: 
**  Had  William's  father  not  been  unfortunate, 
mother,  I  think  the  circumstance  of  our  minority 
would  have  been  overlooked." 

"  I  can't  say  as  to  that,  Cecilia,"  replied  the 
mother,  gravely.  **  It'»  an  odd  thing,  quite  an 
odd  thing,  for  a  youth  «t  College  to  contract  tb 
marry  a  girl,  before  he  knows  what  he's  going 
to  do  in  the  world,  to  gain  a  living  for  himself 
and  wife,  or  whether  he's  g(»ng  to  live  at  all,  or 
not  Very  odd!  And  I  don't  think  good  socie- 
ty would  tolerate  it;  I  don't,  certainly.  Mr. 
Funk,  you  know,  besides  being  rich,  is  of  age, 
and  able,  in  law,  to  baigain  for  himselt" 

"Yes,  he  is  of  age,  and  has  been  tMs  twenty 
years  /"  replied  the  daughter,  with  a  ouri  of  her 
pretty  lip. 

"But,  you  know,  he  is  yet  a  bi^elor,  and 
your  papa  says,  he  knows  the  worid,  and  U  a 
shrewd  business  man;  and  that  if  you  marry 
him,  there's  no  danger  but  what  you  will  always 
have  enough  to  support  yourself  \oA  fiunily  in 
good  style.  And  that,  let  me  teU  you,  Cecilia,  is 
the  main  point  Marry  him,  now,  there's  a  good 
girl;  and  111  warrant  yoa  that  in  three  months' 
time,  yoo  will  quite  have  forgotten  the  pale 
you^  Mr.  Glover." 
Ceislia  made  no  answer  to  this  coaxing  appeal. 
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but  she  dropped  her  head,  and  hid  her  face  in  a 
very  white,  and  tastily  bordered  linen  handker- 
chief. What  was  revolving  in  her  mind,  just 
then,  may  be  guessed  when  the  reader  comes  to 
know  the  sequel  of  this  story. 

That  it*  is  a  law  of  society,  and  well  establish- 
ed by  the  experience  of  ages  as  a  good  law — and,  ; 
more  than  that,  a  law  derived  from  the  remotest  ; 
customs  of  antiquity,  even  from  God  himself — 
that  children  should  obey  their  parents,  we  ac- 
knowledge; and  are  ready  to  vindicate  in  all  its 
legitimate  extent  of  authority;  but  to  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  parental  authority  should  be  unli- 
mited in  all  circumstances,  would  seem  to  us  re- 
pugnant to  right,  and  the  principles  of  humanity. 
The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  mutual  in  its 
obligations.  The  father  is  bound  to  exercise 
reason,  good  judgment,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  child,  by  con- 
sulting his  tastes,  inclinations  and  wishes,  in  his 
dealings  towards  him,  and  especially  in  the  most 
important  act  of  setting  him  out  to  begin  the 
world.  The  child,  on  his  part,  is  bound  to  ren- 
der his  love,  his  services  and  his  willing  obedi- 
ence in  all  the  aforesaid  premises.  But  if  the 
parent  violate  these  obligations,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  child  is  at  liberty  to 
assert  his  independence,  and  fall  back  upon  his 
own  resources;  especially  if  he  have  attained  the 
years  of  discretion— that  is,  morally  speaking. 

It  is  held  to  be  a  horrid  thing  for  a  lady  in 
coverture  to  elope  from  her  husband  with  another 
man;  this  we  agree  to  in  full.  But  where  the 
elopement  (if  it  may  then  be  called  such)  occurs 
in  that  particular  season 'that  inter\'enes  between 
the  appointment  of  the  wedding  day,  and  the  actual 
consummation  of  the  hymenial  knot,  then,  we  con- 
ceive, the  case  is  considerably  altered,  and,  in  some 
particular  instances,  may  possibly  be  defended  in 
right  and  justice.  Holding  in  view  these  remarks 
and  deductions,  let  us  state  the  case  of  Miss  Ce- 
cilia Bartholomew,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  she  can  be  exonerated  from  all  blame, 
(as  they  say  of  steam-boat  captains  when  their 
vessels  blow  up,)  in  the  measure  she  finally  re- 
sorted to. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  and  Mr.  Glover  were  friends 
from  their  youth ;  bom  and  bred  in  the  same 
town,  and  both  merchants  of  considerable  noto- 
riety and  wealth.  The  intercourse  betifeen  them 
and  their  families  had  been  of  the  most  friendly 
and  open  character,  up  to  the  time  of  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Glover,  when  the  worldly-roindednessof  Mr. 
Bartholomew  suddenly  broke  it  off.  Between 
William  Md  CeeiHa  (the  only  children  of  these 
two  gentlemen),  there  had  sprung  up  a  mntiial 


with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength  ;  and  which  was  fostered  by  the  appro- 
bation and  encouragement  of  the  money-making, 
and  money-loving  papas,  who  were  delighted  in 
this  prospect  of  consolidating  their  love,  property, 
and  influence.  Thus  the  youthful  pair  lived,  and 
enjoyed  the  innocent  delights  of  their  mutual 
passion,  filled  with  the  most  glowing  hopes  for 
the  future;  and  they  had  most  solemnly  plighted 
their  faith  to  live  and  love  for  each  other  so  long 
as  time  endured. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  within  a  few  months 
of  the  time  that  young  William  Glover  was  to 
receive  his  diploma  and  enter  upon  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life,  after  having  first  been  united  with  his 
dear  Cecilia  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  Mr.  Glover, 
by  a  suddcte  reverse  of  fortune,  found  himself  a 
bankrupt  Bartholomew  instantly  abandoned 
him,  and  swore  his  daughter  should  see  his  ton 
no  more;  and  when  the  poor  girl,  in  the  honor 
and  fulness  of  her  heart,  allowed  private  inter- 
views to  her  distressed  lover,  he  cruelly  strove  to 
compel  her  to  accept  of  the  addresses  of  an  old 
bachelor,  by  the  name  of  Punk,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  secretly  admired  her,  and  who  now  took 
advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  plead 
with  the  worldly  father  for  the  honor  of  her  hand. 
She  wept,  prayed,  remonstrated  in  vain^  and  the 
inexorable  father  finally  set  Uie  wedding  day,  and 
bade  her  be  prepared  for  it  This  day  was  the 
Christmas  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  dialogue 
between  Cecilia  and  her  mother. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  poor  Cecilia  should,  on  th^  aforesaid 
Christmas  eve,  have  hid  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  revolved  in  her  mind  strange  thinga, 
that ?    But  hold,  lest  we  anticipate.        ♦ 

Not  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  considerably  less  than 
that  distance  from  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  good 
English  miles  fVom  that  city  in  Canada,  that 
is'to-he  the  capital  of  that  Province,  there  is  a 
town  of  some  note,  and  more  beauty.  It  has  not 
within  its  precincts,  so  important  a  functionary  as 
a  mayor,  nor  any  fitt  aldermen,  nor  well-paid 
police,  to  regulate  its  internal  economy,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  not  an  incorporated  city.  Never- 
theless, it  somehow  or  other  has  managed  to  lay 
out  streets,  and  pave  them  where  it  was  neces- 
sary; make  side  walks,  wells,  and  pomps;  erect  a 
conn-house  and  jail,  and  churches,  and  various 
other  public  works;  and  what  may  appear  singa- 
lar  to  the  good  people  of  incorporated  towns,  the 
husbands  and  wires  of  this  beaatiftil  citv  seem  to 
live  in  as  great  a  degree  of  ooiiookI,  and  their 


and  very  t^ender,  devoted  attachment,  which  grew  \  families  to  move  on  in  their  respective  spheres 
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as  regularly  tiad  hanoaoniously  as  those  of  any 
dty  whatever;  nor  do  we  know  any  thing  to  th& 
contrary,  bat  what  delicate  and  isAshionable  £9- 
males  can  walk  the  streets,  night  or  day,  without 
fear  of  being  hunted  down  as  **  game." 

There  is  in  this  city,  a  handsome  square  of  se- 
veral acres  in  extent,  (the  same  thing  occurs  in 
many  other  cities,)  surrounded  on  eJl  sides  by 
elegant  shops,  public  buildings,  churches,  hotels, 
and  private  dwellings.  Except  what  is  taken  up 
by  the  public  thorough&re  on  its  outer  sides,  this 
square  is  beautified,  in  the  summer,  by  a  fresh 
greensward,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  continuous 
line  of  posts  and  chains,  except  where  inter- 
rupted by  the  necessary  whirl  gates,  to  admit 
of  ingress  and  egress.  Around  this  sward,  and 
across  it  in  difierent  directions,  are  neat,  gravelled 
walks,  inviting  the  soft  tread  of  ladies'  feet,  nor 
spurmng  the  more  solid  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  accompany  them  in  the  promenades  there. 

Towards  night  of  the  Christmas  day  heretofore 
mentioned,  a  young  man,  with  a  young  girl  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  issued  from  one  of  the  hotels, 
and  crossing  the  street,  entered  the  gate,  and 
taking  the  outinde  walk,  (which,  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  season,  was  still  bare,)  walked 
slowly  along,  quite  absorbed  in  conversation. 
The  youth  wore  on  his  head  a  fine  seal-skin  cap; 
and  his  dress,  though  cut  in  the  fashion,  and  well 
set  ofi;  his  trim,  spare  person,  was  not  of  a  costly 
description ;  nay,  it  could  easily  be  detected  that 
it  had  seen  conaderabie  service,  though  it  was 
not,  by  any  means,  threadbare.  His  countenance 
was  pale  and  studious  looking,  but  was  Ht  up  by 
an  expression  of  manliness  and  heightened  feeling 
that  arrested  attention,  and  the  flashing  of  a  pair 
of  jet  black  eyes,  that  occasionally  darted  tJieir 
looks  on  the  passers  by,  told  of  a  noble  soul  with- 
in— the  seat  of  genius  and  talent.  He  could  not 
have  seen  more  than  twenty  summers.  The  girl 
was  also  young,  not  exceeding  eighteen  years  of 
age;  and  in  beauty  of  person  ^vas  one  of  nature's 
perfections.  She  was  elegantly,  but  not  extrava- 
gantly, attired ;  and  as  the  fine  weather  required 
neither  overcoating  nor  muffling,  a  rich  thibet, 
and  an  open  bonnet  left  the  symmetry  of  her  per- 
son, and  the  bewitching  beauty  of  her  small  round 
face,  to  strike  their  Aill  efiect  on  the  admiring  ci- 
tizens. There  was  the  most  enchanting  look  of 
mingled  archness  and  good  nature,  love  and  sweet- 
ness, proceeding  from  her  hazel  eyes,  as  she  now 
and  then  raised  them  from  (he  ground  to  pbep  into 
her  partner's  face,  that  ever  ladies  did  send  forth, 
or  that  was  ever  employed  in  convening  the  little 
god's  darts  into  the  hearts  of  enamoured  young 
men.    There  was  that  ifi  the  mutual  behaviour  of 


they  draw  to  each  other  in  their  slow  progress,  so 
delighted  did  they  seem  in  drinking  love  from 
eadi  other's  eyes,  and  so  utterly  absorbed  were 
they  in  making,  and  listening  to  the  low  sc^t 
words  that  fell  firom  each  other's  lips,  that  they 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  any  one  else  around 
them ;  and,  save  that  they  now  and  then  cast  a 
sort  of  anxious  gaze  up  the  main  street,  as  if 
watching  the  appearance  of  some  expectant  ob- 
ject, one  would  have  supposed  they  believed  them- 
selves alone  in  the  worid,  although  at  that  moment 
in  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  surrounded  by  its  busy 
population,  and  the  noisy  hum  of  its  business. 

Their  sudden  appearance;  their  dress  as  stran- 
gers; their  youth,  beauty  and  loving  conduct,  at 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  not  only  the  com- 
mon people,  but  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
walked  the  streets,  or  promenaded  the  square, 
and  whose  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  very  high- 
est pitch  in  observing  them.  «*  Who  are  they  ?" 
"  Where  did  they  come  from  ?"  *«  When  did  they 
arrive?'*  were  questions  in  every  dne's  mouth,  but 
which  nomeoould  answer.  More  than  one  inqui- 
sitive young  lady  fell,  as  by  accident,  in  their  way, 
to  attract  their  attention,  and  lead  them  into  a 
conversation  that  might  elicit  their  private  his- 
tory; aiid  more  than  one  officious  gentleman -strove 
to  bow  himself  into  acquaintance;  but  their  insi- 
dious advances  had  no  more  ef^t  on  the  youtliful 
lovers  than  as  though  they  had  been  offered  to 
the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  kept  on 
their  slow,  obstractod  course,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

It  was  drawing  near  dusk,  when  suddenly  the 
object  which  they  had  apparently  been  looking 
for  made  its  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  a  coach 
and  four  dashing  down  the  street  towards  them 
at  the  topmost  speed  the  animals  could  be  lashed 
to.  It  halted  before  the  door  of  the  hotel  out  of 
which  the  lovers  had  issued,  and,  quick  as  thought, 
the  driver  sprang  from  his  scat,  and  tearing  open 
the  door,  two  men  of  nuddle  age,  and  robust, 
buriy  looking  fellows,  jumped  out,  and  rushing 
through  the  crowd  their  sudden  appearance  had 
attracted  to  the  door,  they  entered  the  hoteL 

The  lovers,  when  they  beheld  this,  turned  pale, 
and  exclaiming,  "  That  they  had  come  at  last," 
made  their  way  instantly  into  the  hotel;  and,  fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  two  gentlemen,  were  in  the 
ball  almost  as  soon  as  themselves.  The  burly 
gentlemen  were  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  Mr.  Punk : 
the  youthful  lovers,  young  William  Glover  and 
his  Cedlia. 

For  a  few  moments  the  parties  stood  eying  each 
other  in  silence — Mr.  Bartholomew,  foaming  and 
baling  over  with  rage,  and  staring  at  his  daugh- 


the  young  couple  that  told  they  were  lovers,  and  |  ter  as  if  he  would  look  her  into  oblivion.    Punk, 
of  the  most  impassioned  kind.    So  closely  did  i  winking,  ^nd  blinking,  and  shufTling  in  shamo  ••«>'i 
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confusioD ;  his  countenanco  assuming,  by  turns,  \  most  winning,  earnest,  and  gentle  manner:  **  My 
all  the  primitire  colors,  from  white  to  black,  |  father,  jou  are  too  cruel ;  you  are  unjust :  Mr. 
whilst  the  fugitive  pair  stood  firm,  meeting  the 
angry  glances  of  the  foiled  father  without  flinch- 
ing, and  betraying  not  the  least  sign  of  having 
done  a  wrong  act;  and  regarding  him  with  a  look 
and  manner  that  said — **We  know  the  conse- 
quences of  the  step  we  have  taken,  and  are  ready 
to  meet  them."    The  parent  was  the  first  to  break 
silence: 
**  Well,  girl !  is  this  obeying  my  commands?" 
Cecilia,  smiling,  and  taking  the  youth's  hand, 
replied  in  the  utmost  good  humor : 

**  Dear  papa,  you  wanted  me  to  get  a  husband; 
in  this  respect  I  have  obeyed  you :  behold  mj 
husband,  Sir!" 

*'  Your  husband.  Miss !"  returned  the  father, 
choking  with  rage. 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  William  Glover,  as  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket  and  drew  from 
thence  a  folded  paper;  *'I  have  the  happiness  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  your  daughter's  husband; 
we  were  married  early  this  morning,  as  this  cer- 
tificate of  the  officiating  magistrate  will  show 

you." 
"  Bartholomew  seized  the  paper,  and  glancing 

his  fiery  eyes  over  it,  tore  it  into  fragments,  and 

stamped  them  under  his  feet,  exclaiming  in  the 

very  climax  of  his  phrenzy: 
"  Married!  Damn  it!    How  dared  you  do  this. 

Sir  ?    Bun  away  with  my  daughter,  Sir,  on  the 

eve  of  her  marriage  with  the  friend  I  had  selected 

for  her?    Rascal!  brute!  traitor!" 
The  youth  replied  firmly : 
"  I  once  had  the  honor  of  being  a  fiiend  of 

yours,  as  did  also  my  fiither;  nay,  you  even  called 

me  your  son,  and  fostered  my  passion  for  your 

daughter  in  every  way  you  could.    How  am  I 

changed,  Sir,  since  then,  that  I  deserve  these  vile 

epithets  that  you  so  lavishly  heap  upon  me?" 
*'  Your  father  has  changed.  Sir;  he's  a  beggar!" 

returned  the  old  man,  haughtily.    "  Do  you  think 

ril  marry  my  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  beggar. 

Sir,  when  she  can  have  the  richest  man  in  town?" 
Hero  Mr.  Punk  recovered  his  self-possession, 

and  drawing  himself  into  a  most  imposing  atti- 
tude, regarded  his  rival  with  a  sneer,  and  a  look 

of  trhimph ;  while  the  poor  youth,  indignant  at  ; 

the  bitterness  of  this  sudden  charge,  and  burning  i 

with  shame  at  the  thought  of  there  being  some 

truth  in  it,  bit  his  lip,  and  trembled  with  sup- 
pressed emotion,  as  he  dropped  Cecilia's  hand,  as 

if  not  worthy  to  detain  it    His  young  wife,  read- 
ing at  a  gUmoe  the  state  of  his  feelings,  seized 

again  his  hand,  as  she  exclaimed: 
^  Dear  William,  be  calm ;  recover  yourself;  mind 

not  what  my  fittther  says,  he  is  beside  himself." 

Then  turning  to  her  father,  she  continued,  in  the  • 


Glover  is  an  honorable  man.  True,  he  is  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  think,  O,  papa!  think,  how  soon  you 
may  be  so !  Six  months  ago  he  was  as  well  off, 
and  as  likely  to  remain  so,  as  you  are  ngw.  Who 
can  tell  what  the  next  six  months  will  bring 
forth?  Your  riches  may,  in  that  time,  take  to 
themselves  wings,  and  his  may  return  to  him. 
The  tables  will  then  be  reversed;  and  this  is  just 
as  likely  to  occur  as  what  has  already  happened. 
Thencalm  yourself,  I  beg  of  you,  and  think  coolly, 
and  candidly  on  our  case,  ere  you  cast  us  off  for- 
ever. I  am  the  wife  of  the  only  man  I  can  ever 
love,  and  with  him  I  can  be  happy  in  riches,  or 
poTerty,  if  you,  dear  papa,  are  but  reconciled 
again  to  us;  and  we  only  desire  to  be  left  to  our 
own  resources.  Let  us  retire  into  somb  lonely 
region,  to  labour  and  support  ourselves  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  but  let  us  go  with  your  bless- 
ing, dear,  dear  papa.  On  my  knees  I  implore  it. 
You  see  the  laws  of  our  country  have  made  us 
one  forever.  It  cannot  be  revoked.  Then  do 
relent." 

It  has  been  said  that  youthful  beauty  is  a 
strong  pleader;  so  also  of  the  ties  of  nature;  and, 
we  may  add,  too,  of  affection.  These,  separate- 
ly, are  strong  pleaders;  but  where  they  are  uni- 

j|  ted — ^where  youth,  beauty,  nature's  ties,  and  af- 
fection, are  centred  in  one  petitioning  object — 
they  must  be  all  powerful,  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases.  It  requires  a  very  heart  of  stone  to 
withstand  them.  In  the  case  before  us,  all  these 
influences  were  in  active  operation  in  favour  of 
the  young  pair;  and  during  the  delivery  of  Ceci- 
lia's touching  appeal,  a  change  came  over  tho 
parties.  Mr.  Bartholomew's  eyes  first  lost  the 
fierceness  of  their  look;  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
then  relaxed  their  rigidity;  then  his  countenance 

I  smoothed ;  his  threatening  posture  subsided  into 
one  of  attentive  consideration ;  and,  finally,  his  face 
lit  up  with  something,  as  though  pleasant  recol- 
lections had  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind,  tak- 
ing place  of  angry  feelings  and  dark  designs ;  and, 
as  Cecilia  concluded,  a  tear  stood  in  the  eye  whero 
anger  flashed  when  she  commenced.  Mr.  Punk 
gradually  lost  again  his  self-importance,  and  re- 
lapsed into  his  shuffling,  blushing,  winking,  blink- 
ing state;  and,  in  proportion  as  his  friend  melted 
into  a  sensible  mood,  he  became  foolish  and  rest- 
less. As  for  young  Glover,  his  ^fe's  words  quite 
drove  fh>m  his  mind  the  sense  of  degradation  that 
Mr.  Bartholomew's  bitter  charge  had  given  him, 
and  her  earnest,  affecting  manner,  melted  him  in 
tears ;  and,  sinking  to  his  knees  by  her  side,  he 

joined  his  prayers  with  h'brs  for  her  father's  bless- 
ing. 
For  several  minutes  the  old  man  Regarded  them 
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in  silence;  apparently  revolving  in  bis  mind  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  He  had  lost  all  his  anger, 
and  therefore  was  enabled  to  reason  coolly  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  before  him.  The  re- 
collection of  the  past  seemed  to  come  up  in  re- 
view, and  to  be  weighed  with  the  occurrences  of 
the  present  in  a  balance  of  justice.  He  seemed 
to  ponder  on  his  old  friendship  with  Glover;  their 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  spark  that  drew  their 
children  to  each  other,  the  mutability  of  human 
affiurs,  and  that  friendship  and  honor,  integrity 
and  talent  could  rise  above  misfortune,  and  flour- 
rish  in  poverty  as  well  as  in  riches.  He  seemed, 
for  the  first  time,  aware  of  the  blackness  of  his 
conduct  in  striring  to  force  his  daughter  to  aban- 
don her  faith  with  the  youth  of  her  heart,  t9 
unite  her  destiny. with  riches  and  vanity  alone; 
and  the  purity,  and  nobleness  of  her  conduct,  in 
withstanding  his  endeavors,  and  clinging  to  her 
first  love  in  his  misfortune,  even  against  a  father's 
authority,  struck  him  with  admiration  and  pride 
of  her  virtue.  Finally,  turning  sharp  round  to 
Punk,  he  merely  said: 

«« You  see.  Sir,  yon  are  cut  out,  and  there  is 
no  help  for  it  Good  day!"  Then  extending  his 
hand  to  the  lovers,  he  said,  falteringly :  "  Rise, 
my  children,  and  let  us  go  home.  The  coach  is 
at  the  door." 

Upon  which,  a  loud  shout  of  applause  and  de- 
light arose  from  the  boarders,  who  had  been  ; 
drawn  to  the  half  open  door  of  the  hall  by  the  ; 
loud  talk,  and  who  had  been  rapt  spectators  of  ; 
the  whole  scene.     Poor  Funk  was  hissed  at,  ; 
punched,  and  bumped,  and  fairly  pushed  out  of 
the  hotel;  while  the  enthusiastic  listeners  actually 
caught  Cecilia  and  William  in  their  arms,  and 
bore  them  out  of  doors,  and  placed  them  in  the 
coach,  loading  Cecilia  with  blessings;  and,  as  the 
coach  drove  off^  wishing  the  happy  pair  all  man- 
ner of  hi^iness,  to  the  end  of  time,  and  forever 
after. 

Now,  my  gentle  reader,  pass  your  verdict  on 
foir  Cecilia's  conduct;  did  she  do  right  or  no  ? 


HOV  TO  HAKE  TOUS  FRIENDS  UKHAFFT. 

The  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury accounted  for  all  the  actions  of  men  by  their 
evil  passions, — ^as,for  example,  Voltaire  said  that 
grandfathers  were  only  so  kind  to  their  grand- 
sons, in  the  hope,  by  spoiling  them,  to  be  re- 
venged on  their  own  sons  for  their  undntifnl- 
ness.  **  Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  Talleyrand,  was  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  feelings  of  men. 

*•  Uncle,"  exclaimed  the  young  Due  de  Vallcn- 
cay,  one  day,  as  he  ran  into  the  room,  overflowing 
with  delight ;  **  dear  uncle!  only  think;  kind  old  '• 

Mr.  P f  whom  I  haye  not  seen  for  years,  has 

left  me  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  his  will.    I  do  ^ 


not  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  I  am  so  over- 
joyed." 

**  Wen,  shall  I  tell  you  ?"  said  Talleyrand,  in 
his  cold  sepulchral  voice. 

'*  Oh,  by  all  means,  un<^e,"  answered  the  young 
duke,  who  had  just  made  his  deb^  amongst  his 
gay  contemporaries  in  the  world,  and  saw  erery- 
thing,  of  course,  cauleur  de  rose. 

**Well,  then,  go  and  tell  all  your  intimate 
friends  your  good  fortune ;  it  vnU  make  them  ao 
vnhappy ;  which  if  yon  are  a  shrewd  lad,  you  will 
see,  and  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

Although  Voltaire  and  Talleyrand  adopted 
these  opinions,  which  coiresponded  so  wdl  with 
the  bitterness  of  thor  own  hearts,  this  new  of 
human  nature  was  proclaimed  before  their  time, 
'^n  y  a  toujonrs  dans  le  malheur  de  nos  amis 
quelque  chose  qui  ne  nous  est  pas  desagr6able," 
says  La  Roohefoucault  Swift  has  paraphrased 
this  opinion  of  the  prince  of  maximists. 

**  As  Sochefoucmnlt  his  nuudnu  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true. 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him— the  fkult  is  in  mankind* 
This  maxim,  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast;— 
In  all  distresses  of  our  friends, 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us." 


TOSACOO. 

An  amusing  fact  connected  with  the  opposition 
to  the  general  use  of  tobaceo  is  related  of  Fagon, 
the  physician  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  in  the 
midst  of  an  oration  on  the  pernicious  effects  of 
tobacco,  the  orator  made  a  pause,  and,  taking  his 
snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  refreshed  himself  with 
a  pinch  to  enable  him  to  renew  the  argument 

SLBCnOK  JOKS. 

At  the  recent  election  in  this  city  (says  the  Wor- 
cester Journal),  the  vote  of  an  old  and  well-known 
gentleman  was  challoaged  by  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  who  officiated,  and  who  knew  that  the 
old  gentleman  di£fered  in  politics  from  him.  "  It 
is  necessary  for  you  to  swear  that  you  have  lived 
in  this  ward  more  than  ten  days,"  said  the  chal- 
lenger. '•  Why  you  know  that  I  have,"  replied 
the  voter,  "  for  more  than  ten  months  ago  you 
came  to  my  shop,  and  purchased  the  hat  you  have 
on,  and  never  paid  for  it  yet" 

WOMAN. 

Ws  love  to  see  a  woman  treading  the  high  and 
holy  path  of  duty,  unblinded  by  the  sunshine, 
unscared  by  the  storm.  There  are  hundreds  who 
do  so  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave— heroines  of 
endurance,  of  whom  the  world  has  never  heard, 
but  whose  names  will  be  bright  hereafter,  even 
beside  theH>rightness  of  angels. 
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THE  LITTLE  HUNCHBACK  OF  ROUEN. 

TRAXSLATBD  FBOM  TUB  FBESCB  OF  BmOULB  BOBCRT, 
BT  EDHOND  HX700H0NT. 


Beforb  making  his  first  appearance  on  the  Pa- 
risian boards,  the  comedian  Preville  made  a  tonr 
of  the  provinces.  After  having  charmed  the  in- 
habitants of  Toulouse  in  his  favorite  low  comedy 
characters,  he  wished  to  try  bis  fortune  before  the 
public  of  Rouon,  a  supreme  dramatic  tribunal, 
which  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the  power  of 
making  and  unmaking  the  reputations  of  actors. 
The  head  of  this  terrible  Areopagus  was  at  this 
time  a  Uttle  hunchback,  with  a  long  and  pointed 
nose,  whose  figure  seemed  a  compound  of  man,  cat 
and  fox ;  as  fbr  the  rest,  he  was  well  informed, 
sensible,  and  rich,  and  his  priactpal  delight  was 
to  be  the  Amphytrion  and  patron  of  the  gay  chil- 
dren of  Thalia. 

Freville  made  his  first  appearaoce  on  the  boards 
of  Rouen,  in  the  part  of  Hector,  in  "  the  Game- 
ster.'' As  at  Toulouse,  he  seasoned  his  part 
mth  orii^nal  jokes  and  puns,  and  with  all  the 
traditions  of  stage  acting:  and  he  was  equally 
successful.  The  Rouennais  laughed  till  they 
cried,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  surpass 
the  acting  of  Preville.  One  person  alone  did  not 
laugh. 

The  next  day,  all  the  actors,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  invited  to  a  grand  luncheon,  at  the 
house  of  the  little  hunchback.  It  W€W  lucky  that 
the  theatre  was  closed  that  evening,  for  certainly 
not  one  of  the  guests  would  have  been  able  to 
make  his  appearance  there.  In  the  meantime, 
PreviUe,  humbled  by  the  slight  of  which  he  had 
been  the  object,  was  repeating  in  his  own  room, 
couplet  by  couplet,  the  two  new  characters  in 
which  he  was  to  appear  next  day.  The  points 
which  had  seemed  to  attract  the  Gascons  of  Tou- 
louse most,  he  coloured  stiU  more  strongly  to 
please  the  Normans  of  Rouen;  the  features 
which  appeared  to  him  too  obscure,  he  touched 
up  more  distinctly;  and  after  evexy  addition  or 
alteration,  he  said  to  iums«lf;  **I  must  and  shall 
make  him  laugh." 

The  next  day,  then,  perfectly  prepared,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  scene.  He  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations; as  on  the  preceding  night,  his  suc- 
cess was  triumphant;  feet,  hands  and  voices  all 
joined  in  applauding  him.  Two  hands  alone 
were  immovable,  and  his  self  love  could  be  satis- 
fied only  by  the  clapping  of  these  two  hands. 
He  redoubles  his  sallies;  he  multiplies  his  jokes 
and  witticisms,  and  the  play  of  his  countenance, 
tUI  the  bones  of  almost  every  one  in  the  theatre 
wcro  sore  with  laughing.    He  exceeded  uU  his 


previous  displays;  and  stiH  his  efforts  were  in 
vain-Hitill  the  little  hunchback  never  laughed,  or 
even  smiled.    Preville  passed  a  sleepiess  night 

The  next  day  there  was  a  new  invitation  of  all 
the  company,  and  a  new  exception  in  the  case  of 
Preville.  He  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
When  the  entertainment  was  over,  he  hastened 
to  the  house  of  the  hunchback,  and  on  seeking 
an  interview,  soon  found  himself  face  to  faoc^with 
the  terrible  little  man. 

'*  Sir,"  said  he,  quite  abashed,  "in  submitting 
myself  for  trial  before  the  public  of  Rouen,  I 
had  prepared  myself  for  disapprobation,  for  hiss- 
ing  " 

"  That  was  a  needless  aUirm,  Sir,  as  you  have 
experienced,"  slyly  interrupted  the  little  hunch- 
back, fasdnaiting  him  with  a  keen  glance  from 
two  bright  eyes  of  a  bottle-greenc  olour ;  "  tlie 
public  is  enraptured  with  }'0u,  and  I  would  have 
thought  that  to  be  the  height  of  your  ambition." 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir,"  replied  PreviUe;  **  the  fa- 
vour I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  will  convince  you 
of  the  contrary." 

**  A  favour?    And  what  is  it,  if  you  ^ease?" 

"  I  appear  tomorrow,  Sir,  for  the  second  time, 
in  the  character  of  Hector,  in  '  the  Gamester,' 
and  in  that  of  Crispin,  in  *  Master  and  Servant,' 
and  I  have  come  to  request  the  favour  of  your 
hissing  me."  « 

**  Hissing  you !"  repeated  the  hunchback,  in 
amazement 

**  Yes,  Sir ;  hissing  me.  I  know  that  I  do 
not  play  my  parts  well,  since  you  would  not  ap- 
plaud me;  by  hissing  you  will  at  least  point 
out  those  passages  that  displease  you,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  reform  my  manner." 

The  little  hunchback,  stretching  out  hiii  neck 
towards  Preville,  asked  in  a  half  whisper: 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  young  man?" 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  comedian,  *'  peilectly 
in  earnest.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  the  art 
which  I  profess.  All  the  applause  which  I  have 
met  with  cannot  console  me  for  your  xndifierence. 
It  is  the  approbation  of  a  connoisseur  like  you 
that  I  desire;  all  the  others  are  comparatively 
nothing  to  me." 

The  little  hunchback  put  on  an  air  of  benevo- 
lent seriousness,  and  requesting  Preville  to  be 
seated,  addressed  him  in  these  terms: 

"  Young  man,  the  profession  you  have  chosen, 
when  not  supported  by  talent,  degenerates  into  a 
mere  trade;  but,  when  exercised  with  understand- 
ing and  judgment,  it  becomes  an  art  worthy  of 
our  respect  and  admiration.  Among  the  ancients 
the  oracles  were  supposed  to  derive  from  the  de- 
ity which  inspired  them,  a  portion  of  their  divi- 
nity, and  in  proportion  to  this  received  the  in- 
cense of  mortals;  and  in  like  manner,  the  genu- 
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ine  oome&n,  whose  object  is  to  impfove  the  mo-  < 
rals  of  mankind,  to  correct  their  follies,  and  lash  ^ 
their  vices,  onght  to  apply  his  skjll  and  know-  \ 
ledge  to  raise  himself  to  the  excellence  of  the  > 
sentiments  to  which  he  gives  utterance.  Thus  \ 
alone  can  his  reputation  be  established.  If,  on  ^ 
the  contrary,  the  actor  prefers  rather  to  excite  \ 
the  laughter  of  his  audience  than  their  reflection,  | 
rather  to  address  himself  to  their  senses  than  to  I 
their  reason,  he  will  never  be  more  then  a  mere  \ 
Merry- Andrew!  Mark  me,  young  man  I  as  a 
true  comedian,  you  ought  neither  to  regard  the  < 
opinions  of  your  audience,  nor  the  expression  of  | 
these  opinions.  Study  the  whole  of  the  drama,  \ 
in  the  display  of  which  you  are  to  assist — ^ima-  j 
gine  yourself  to  be  the  person  you  represent —  j 
fulfil  exactly  the  part  sketched  out  for  you — ad-  | 
here  strictly  in 'almost  every  case,  to  the  written  \ 
dialogue — do  not  allow  your  mind  to  be  occupied  ^ 
by  any  thing  that  is  doing  off  the  stage — despise  l 
all  noisy  applause,  and  only  desire  the  approba-  > 
tion  of  those  men  of  taste  who  make  no  noise,  i 
but  who  in  reality  will  pass  your  sentence.  Your  ) 
reputation  may  be  less  rapid,  less  popular,  in  i 
fact;  but  it  wiU  be  more  certain  and  durable." 

The  little  hunchback  added  example  to  pre- 
cept, and  set  himself  to  analyse,  with  great  judg- 
ment, the  characters  sketched  by  Hegnard  and 
Lesage,  pointing  out  the  sense  and  the  wit,  ex- 
plaining the  situations,  and  showing  the  differ- 
ent accentuations  which  ought  to  be  their  natu- 
ral result.    Preville  listened  with  enthusiasm. 

''Farewell,  my  teacher!  till  tomorrow,**  said 
he  to  the  little  hunchback. 

The  next  evening  at  the  theatre,  the  audience 
for  the  first  two  hours  hardly  recognised  Preville; 
they  were  quite  disconcerted  and  perplexed  by 
his  new  mode  of  acting,  and  not  one  applauded: 
except  that,  .from  time  to  time,  in  the  midst  of 
the  gtner|il  silence,  a  few  plaudits  were  heard 
from  two  long,  slender,  and  shrivelled  litde 
hands.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  however,  the 
audience  altered  their  opinion,  and  the  comedian 
was  sainted  with  thunders  of  applause. 

Preville  was,  froi^  that  moment,  next  to  Gar- 
rick,  the  greatest  comedian  in  Europe. 
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Noontide  wm  pMsing  o*er  the  western  wooden 
That  grew  in  the  wildf ,  *niid  lt«  foils  and  floods— 
The  spirit  of  Silence  spread  soft  wings  there^ 
So  InHed  in  repose  was  the  earth  and  air. 
The  aspen  was  stUl,  and  all  soonds  were  hushed. 
Save  the  foaming  Falls,  where  the  waters  rnaiked. 
When  a  speck,  fiv  oflT  in  the  distant  bkie. 
Game  gliding  on^*twas  au  Indian  canoe. 


Through  forests  of  gloom  the  light  bark  had  sped. 
By  rapids  alonp,  and  the  wild  wstcs  led. 
Asleep  at  the  stern  the  red  hunter  laj, 
'Mill  scalps  of  the  foe,  and  skins  o^  his  prey. 
'Twas  Alwemi— the  haughty  Huron  chief— 
Whoso  bud  was  as  bright  bh  his  blossom  brief. 
He'd  stolen  to  meet,  with  the  day's  last  beam, 
The  maid  of  his  lore,  who  lived  by  that  stream. 
But  long,  as  he  slept  in  his  carrod  canoe, 
Had  he  passed  her  homo  in  the  Hills  of  Blue  ; ' 
Beside  him  were  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  to  braid 
The  beautiful  brow  of  bis  dark-hatred  maid. 
His  dream  was  of  her,  and  tlie  first  time  when 
He  met  her  alone  in  Sandusky  glen. 
Her  moocaasins  working  in  neat  design 
With  beads  and  with  quills  of  the  porcupine. 
Through  the  deep  old  woods  where  the  brown  leave; 

quiver, 
She  iUwn-like  moved  and  sat  down  by  a  river 
To  gaze  on  the  rapids  that  past  her  swept. 
And  sing  the  love-song  of  her  Indian  sept. 
The  tone  of  the  waters  a  wild  bass  lent. 
As  her  sweet  low  voice  with  its  music  blent. 

To  the  ware. worn  rock  where  the  river  fell, 

And  foamed  in  the  strength  of  its  frenzied  might. 
Still  on  drifts  the  boat,  as  if  drawn  by  a  spell. 

Like  the  breezeless  bark  of  a  water  sprite  : 
When  the  Indian  rose  with  a  fearless  brow 
And  looked  on  his  fkte  which  was  certain  now  ; 
Then  his  buf&lo  robe  ho  round  him  wraps 
And  lay  down  again  'raid  his  furs  and  traps ; 
Athough  knowing  that  soon  beneath  that  ware 
His  oorse  must  sleep  in  a  turbulent  grave, 
His  tomb  by  watery  sea- wrack  shaded. 
And  his  leafy  shroud  by  foam-shelb  braided. 
In  his  dark  hand  he  grasped  a  tomahawk; 

For  the  roar  of  the  waters  fidling  nigh. 
As  the  river  plunged  from  the  beetling  rock, 

He  thought  in  his  sleep  was  his  battle  cry. 
But  no  more  shall  he  draw  the  tough  bow-string, 
Or  swift  feathered  shafts  to  the  foeman  wing. 
Yet  when  he  thotight  of  her  he  loved  so  well, 
He  sighed,  and  his  head  on  his  bosom  fell. 
One  inward  struggle—  for  his  fierce,  fond  heart 
Was  writhing— that  he  with  his  love  should  part. 
But  'tis  gone,  and  tliat  cloud  which  even  now 
Had  shadowed  so  blackly  his  Drowning  brow. 
Is  fled  forever,  and  his  looks  are  mild 
As  he  gased  on  death  and  sternly  smiled.  . 
And  Ust— o'er  the  swell  and  the  sounds  and  cnjUn. 
Of  the  cataract's  waters,  as  they  dsah 
In  grandeur  and  gloom  to  the  giUf  beneath, 
Louder  rose  the  red  Indian's  song  of  death. 

Soon,  tu  away  o'er  the  waters,  a  s^eck 
Shewed  the  Huron's  canoe  a  broken  wreck; 
But  his  dirge  shall  be  the  most  awfhl  knell 

That  ever  rung  yet  o'er  the  sleeping  dead 
As  the  surging  roars  of  the  rirer  tell 

Where  Alwemi  lies  in  his  lowly  bed. 
And  no  hand  shall  proflme  his  silent  rest, 
Or  the  foam  that  enshrouds  the  hunter's  breast. 
And  the  blue  billows  there  shall  lightly  Ue, 
And  wailing  waves,  as  they  murmuring  sigh. 
O'er  the  spot,  ehali  bemoan  In  sootUng  grief 
The  ftto  of  Alwemi,  the  Indkn  chief. 


Pbidb  is  a  statue  whose  support  is  ignorance ; 
take  away  the  pedestal,  down  ftdls  the  statue. 
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THE  £3aGIUNT  TO  KORTU  AHSBICA— FKOM  MEM O- 
BAMDA  OF  A  SETTLER  IN  CAXADA. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  speak 
favourably  of  this  excellent  work,  two  editions  of 
which  have  been  published  in  this  country.  A 
third,  we  observe,  has  just  bsucd  frqm  the  press  of 
the  Blackwoods  of  Edinburgh.  A  Southampton 
paper,  noticing  its  appearance,  says — ^**Thi8  is 
not  simply  a  useful,  but  a  most  valuable  guide  to 
the  intending  emigrant — and  to  the  settler  in 
Canada,  a  manual  of  agricultural  operations  for 
the  entire  year.  The  author  left  England  with 
X300 ;  he  had  followed  no  other  occupation  but 
that  of  the  emigrant  farmer's,  and  he  is  worth 
£3,000.  But  he  had  industry,  ingenuity,  forti* 
tude  under  a  disappointment,  and  a  pious  spirit ; 
in  him  religion  and  all  the  home  virtues  go  hand- 
in-hand — ^aud  we  rejoice  with  him  in  his  year  of 
voluntary  service,  ^  where  he  wooed  and  won  the 
daughter  of  his  master  and  friend — ^in  his  bear 
hunts  and  bee  chasing — and  soles  of  produce.  It 
is  a  most  healthful  and  enlivening  book,  and 
would,  to  the  emigrant,  be  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  communicating  the  result  of  experience — 
successful  toil  and  comfortable  independence." 

The  paper  from  which  we  quote  closes  its  re- 
marks with  the  following  extract,  which  will  not 
be  without  interest  in  Canada,  where  the  infor- 
mation it  contains  is  not  generally  known : 

A  bee  hunt. 

June  Uth.—Fouod  a  swarm  of  bees  In  a  hollow  tree  in 
tbe  woods,  which  was  claimed  by  a  bee-hunter,  who  how- 
ever renounced  his  right  to  my  superior  title,  he  only 
having  marked  t,he  tree,  while  I  was  tlie  owner  of  it. 
Much  as  fbe  liabits  of  this  wonderfhl  and  usefUl  little  in- 
sect have  been  studied,  and  that  with  the  most  sucoessilil 
results,  there  is  one,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned 
in  any  diasertation  on  the  subject,  upon  which  the  bee- 
hunter  implicitly  depends  for  his  snccessflil  search  after 
its  honeyed  treasores,  and  he  is  seldom  disappointed. 
"Whenever  he  finds  a  bee,  he  catches  it,  and  puts  It  into  a 
little  box  with  a  glass  cover  to  it,  and  keeps  it  there  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  he  gives  it  as  nrach  hon«y  as  it  chooses 
to  take,  and  then  opens  the  box,  and  allows  it  toSy  away, 
but  he  marks  the  road  it  takes,  and  follows  it;  but  days, 
or  weeks,  or  even  months  may  elapse  before  he  does  so, 
when  he  is  almost  sure  to  find  its  home,  with  a  rich  trea- 
sure there,  sometimes  of  even  a  hundred  weight  of  honey ; 
but  instances  have  been  known  where  he  luw  fund  to  tra- 
Tel  more  than  six  miles  before  he  reached  the  spot. 
From  which  It  is  evident  that  the  bee,  when  starved  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  filled  with  honey,  and  permitted 
to  escape,  literally,  in  the  most  exact  sense  of  the  word, 
goes  straight  home.  Sometimes,  and  that  not  unfire- 
queuUy,  he  finds  that  it  lakes  its  flight  to  a  settled  part 
of  the  country,  bat  almost  every  settlement  is  bounded 


\  on  one  side  or  another  by  the  wild  interminable  wilder- 
ness  of  woods,  snd  in  that  direction  alone  does  he  fbllow 
it.— Cutting  down  the  tree,  cross-cutting  it  above  add 
below  the  swarm  with  asaw,  getting  it  home  after  being 
all  of  us  wcU  stung,  setting  it  up  as  a  hive,  with  a  board 
at  each  snd,  and  fomenting  our  sirallen  hands  and  &ces, 
oocupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  it  was  ftr  from  unpniflUbly  employed,  as  I  have  now 
a  valuable  stock  firom  it. 


The  season  is  rapidly  approaching  when  emi- 
grants may  be  expected  to  arrive  from  the  Isles 
of  Britain.  To  them  this  little  book  may  be  of 
incalculable  service;  and  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend persons  resident  here,  who  expect 
friends  or  relatives,  to  place  it  in  their  hands  be- 
fore they  proceed  further.  The  information  It 
contains  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  applicable 
to  the  business  of  every  day.  From  no  other 
source  can  so  great  an  amount  of  useful  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject  treated  of,  be  so  cheaply 
obtained.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  other  work 
which  can  at  all  be  compared  with  it,  as  a  guide 
to  the  industrious  emigrant,  in  hewing  out  his 
way  to  an  honourable  independence. 


IIavikq  been  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of 
j  receiving  the  engravings  ordered  for  May,  we 

<  have  been  compelled  to  publish  the  number  mth- 
I  out  the  usual  embellishmenL  We  trust,  howc- 
I  ver,  the  variety  of  its  contents  will  induce  our 
j  readers  to  overlook  the  omission,  which,  as  wo 

<  have  before  explained,  is  not  attributable  to  any 
\  want  of  care  on  our  part,  but  is  simply  caused  by 

<  our  distance  from  the  marts  in  wliich  such  things 
^  are  to  be  obtained.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
(  distant,  when  our  Island  City  will  possess  capa- 
bilities in  this  respect,  which  wiU  free  us  from 
the  necessity  of  apologising — a  disagreeable  duty 
at  best,  and  partienlarly  so,  when  all  possiblo 
foresight  has  been  employed,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
mte  the  necessity  of  it  altogether. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  we  have 
been  favaured  by  **  Edm ond  Hcgomont,"  with 
the  French  magazine  from  which  the  story  of 
••  Christina  Steinfort"  was  translated.  We  refer 
to  it  again,  merely  to  say  that  Mrs.  Moodie,  with 
the  candour  of  a  generous  disposition,  immediate- 
;  ly  on  being  furnished  with  the  explanatory  letter 
ptibfished  in  our  last,  and  witfaout  having  seen 
the  original  Frcnoh,  withdrew  the  charge,  and 
cxpn.*ss«d  her  regret  that  it  had  ever  been  made. 
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Ths  deepeit  ice  that  erer  froxe 
Can  only  o'er  the  snrikoe  cloee ;   0     $ 
The  liTing  atream  liee  qaiok  below,    ^ 
And  flows  and  cannot  oeaae  to  flow. 

BTmoa. 

How  that  Tiait  to  B Lodge  saddened  the 

young  heart  of  Mildred  Rosier !  She  returned 
to  her  solitary  old  fashioned  home,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  all  she  had  seen  and  heard.  Se- 
cretly wondering  who  the  interesting  yoang 
stranger  was,  whose  sudden  appearance  had  so 
violently  affected  the  calm,  pale  girl,  who,  judg- 
ing from  her  statue  like  immorability  of  counte- 
nance, Mildred  had  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
control  of  human  hopes  and  fears ;  was  it  loye, 
despairing  of  the  attainment  of  its  cherished  idol, 
that  had  wrought  such  a  change  in  one  so  fair 
and  young?  or  was  it  the  fanatical  belief  in  a 
stem  and  rigorous  creed,  which  led  her  to  imagine 
that  she  had  committed  the  unforgirable  sin, 
which  had  for  ever  closed  the  doors  of  mercy 
against  her?  Mildred  kilew  not.  She  only  knew 
that  her  poor  young  Mend  was  unhappy,  land 
that  was  enough  to  ensure  for  her  all  the  sympa- 
thies of  her  generous  and  unsophisticated  heart 
**  I  must— I  will  know  the  cause  of  her  grief, 
that  I  may  share  it  with  her,"  she  said.  **  But  I 
hate  to  go  to  that  dull  house.  That  cold,  proud, 
old  man ;  that  clever,  lady-like,  but  pragmatical 
woman.  How  patronizing  she  is ;  whatscomfhl 
pity  she  shows  for  my  ignorance;  how  small  ft&d 
insignificant  I  appear ;  I  believe  that  she  consi- 
ders me  as  a  perfect  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel  I  think  I  could  love  religion  and  reli- 
gions people,  but  not  her  nor  her  religion.    Yet 


I  heard  some  things  last  night  which  made  me 
feel  sad— feel  that  the  world,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
ought  not  to  engross  all  my  attention.^  I  thought 
I  shobld  be  amused  by  their  solemn  foolery;  but 
no»  their  tragic  acting  has  left  a  pang  behind, — a 
cloud  has  passed  over  my  summer  sky,  which  has 
chilled  my  heart  with  its  portentous  shadow. 
When  will  the  sun  burst  forth  and  dissipate  this 
gloomy  vapour  ?" 

Mildred  presented  herself  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, pale  and  out  of  spirits.  This  gay,  happy 
child,  was  not  used  to  look  thus.  Mrs.  liosicr 
missed  the  blithe  lively  tones  of  her  gladsome 
mirth,  and  she  returned  Mildred's  serious  saluta- 
tion with — "Are  you  ill,  my  darling? — ^what  ails 
my  child?" 

*'  I  am  well,  dear  mamma ;  but " 

"But  what?" 

"  I  feel  as  If  a  good  fit  of  crying  would  be  of 
more  service  to  me  than  my  breakfast,"  and  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  words,  Mildred  sank  down 
in  her  chair,  and  for  a  few  minutes  wept  very 
heartily, 

"God  bless  the  child!  what  ails  her?*'  cried 
old  Abigail,  droppbg  the  plate  of  toast  in  her 
fright,  and  bustling  up  to  her  young  lady.  "  Why, 
Miss  Mille  1  Miss  Mille !  I  have  not  seen  you  go 
on  in  that  way  since  master  Sydney  left  us  to  go 
to  sea."        • 

"I  am  very  silly  to  let  my  feelings  get  the  bet- 
ter of  me  in  this  manner,"  said  Mildred,  wiping 
her  eyes,  and  hastUy  rising  t6  kiss  her  mother 
and  the  fiuthful  old  semuit,  and  dissipate  their 
liBars. 

"That  prayer  meeting  lias  robbed  me  of  all 
my  happy  thoughts.  I  wish  I  had  sUyed  at 
home." 
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**  Na}-,  my  cliild,"  said  Mrs.  Rosier^  "  if  it  "has 
been  the  means  of  arousing  you  to  a  sense  of  your 
danger,  and  finally  leads  to  your  conrersion,  I 
shall  bless  God  for  his  mercy,  in  conducting  you 
thither.  Mr.  Strong's  prayers  were  most  beau- 
tiful and  effective." 

•  **  They  were,**  returned  Mildred  j  "  they  nipde 
mo  feel  that  I  was  a  sinner.  I  meant  to  hate 
that  man,  with  his  red  hair  and  coarse  features  $ 
'but  I  was  forced  to  like  him  against  my  own  in- 
clination.   I  think  that  he  is  a  good  man  and  a 

sincere  Chrktian.    But  that  Mr.  Dealh P 

**  Seemea  a  pious,  excellent  person,*'  rejoined 
]Mrs.  Rosier.  Mildred  thought  quite  the  reverse, 
and  she  boldly  declared  him  to  be  a  canting  hy- 
pocrite. Her  mother  was  shocked  at  her  deci- 
sion; but  Mildred  mainUuned  her  opinion,  turn- 
ing him  all  the  while  into  the  most  pointed  ridi- 
cule, and  ended  by  saying,  that  Death  in  any 
shnpo  was  so  repugnat  to  our  feelings  that  Mrs. 
Rosier  must  not  wonder  at  the  dislike  she  felt  in 
coming  so  nearly  in  contact  with  him — that  he 
was  the  Life  in  Death  described  in  Mn  Coleridge's 
Ancient  ^l^riner — and  that  she  hoped  thatshe^l 
might  never  meet  him  again. 

Old  Abigail  thought  her  young  mistress  very 
clever  and  .very  witty;  but  Mrs.  Rosier  shook  her 
head,  and  said  that  «he  was  too  satirical,  and  that 
whilst  we  bad  faults  of  our  own,  wej^hooldnotbe 
^  loo  severe  upon  others.  And  so  the  breakfast 
passed  on;  and,  strange  to  say,  neither  the  mother 
nor  daughter  made  a  remark  upon  the  extraordi*- 
nary  termination  of  the  meeting,  although  it  was 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  both.  Mrs,  Rosier 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  discuss  the  matter,  or 
to  waken  too  deep  an  interest  in  Mildred's  breast 
for  the  unfortunate  lovers,  whose  history  she  had 
henril  from  Florence  Bamham;  and  Mildred  was 
so  much  affected  by  what  she  had  witnesded  that 
she  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak  about  it 
When  the  tea-things  were  removed,  she  asked 
permission  to  take  a  run  on  tlie  beach,  and  call 
on  her  way  home  upon  old  Gardner. 

She  readily  obtained  her  mother^s  pemisaion, 
and  glad  to  get  into  the  open  air,  she  bounded 
away,.and  springing  down  the  flight  of  steep  steps 
that  led  directly  to  the  beach,  soon  lost  in  the 
tumultuous  dash  of  the  billows  the  dull  and  op- 
pressive weight  which  had  hung  upo«  her  spirits. 
The  wind  was  hi^^h,  blowing  a  perfect  gale, 
dead  upon  the  shore,  and  the  tide  was  co:^|ing  in 
with  unusual  violence.  The  clashing  of  the  foam- 
ing waves,  as  thvy  rollc^  up  every  moment  far- 
ihcr  upon  the  narrow  beach,  was  music  to  the 
troubled  mind  of  tho  young  student  of  nature. 
?ho  gloried  in  tl^o  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  *hc 
»  sccno,  nf>T  apprehended  the  least  danger  could 
jiossibly  lurk  in  her  path.     The  lofty  range  of 


steep  cliffs  gradually  bccama  lower,  until  they 
terminated  for  about  a  mile  in  a  dead  flat — a 
salt  marsh,  which  was  full  of  broad  ditches  and 
shme  pits,  and  at  this  period  was  partially  co- 
Tered  with  snow. 

The  increasing  width  of  the  beach  appeared  to 
^ve  Mildred  new  zest  and  spirit  for  her  walk. 
The  wind  blew  her  bonnet  back  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  scattered  her  long  fair  tressea  over  her 
&ce,  calling  the  brightest  of  nature's  roses  into 
her  gk>wlng  cheeks;  and  could  she  have  seen  her- 
self at  that  mom^t,  she  would  have  blushed  with 
delight  at  her  own  charms.  There  was  health 
and  freedom  in  the  rude  gush  of  fresh  air,  that 
seemed  to  bear  her  onward  upon  its  rustling  wing; 
and  witli  feelings  almost  allied  to  extacy  she 
paused  in  her  rapid  motion  to  enjoy  at  one  glance 
the  wide  tumultuous  eternity  of  waters  rolling  in 
majesty  at  her  feet 

What  has  blanched  her  cheek — a  moment  be- 
fore so  brilliant  and  glowing  ?  Why  is  her  hand 
raised  with  a  gesture  of  terror,  and  why  does  she 
cast  such  a  hurried  and  despairing  glaucc  around 
her  ?  •  WV&  *h<^  luM  been  only  alive  to  the  feel- 
ings of*  enjoyment,  the  sea,  like  a  treacherous 
friend,  has  been  gaining  an  unfair  advantage  over 
her.  Wave  after  wave  has  rolled  in  upon  her 
path,  and  the  narrow  beaoh  she  had  so  shortly 
quitted  is  covered  with  angry  biUows^  racing  and 
leaping  up  against  the  cliffs  they  would  fain  un- 
dermine in  their  fury.  All  hope  of  retreat  in 
that  quarter  is  at  an  end,  and  with  a  faint  cry  she 
turns  to  look  a-head.  The  sea  has  already  taken 
possession  of  the  beach,  and  is  driving  her  every 
moment  fiirtber  and  farther  towards  the  dange- 
rous marsh,  and  she  well  knew  that  not  nuiuy  mi- 
nutes could  elapse  before  the  spot  on  wliioh  she 
stood  would  be  covered  by  the  waters,  which 
would  rapidly  spread  themselves  over  tho  surface 
of  the  ground. 

"  Great  God !  what  am  I  to  do !  what  will  be- 
come of  me !  My  mother ! — my  dear  mother  !'* 
were  exclamations  which  burst  spontaneously 
from  her  lips ;  and  then  the  un^ken  thought — 
the  bittcr»  heartn^nuhing  conviction,  that  camo 
witli  sickening  force  upon  her  mind — '*  To  die  so 
young,  away  from  all  near  and  dear  to  me!  My 
fate  to  remain  a  mystery ! — a  ghastly  uncertainty ! 
—a  hopeless  anticipation  I — a  hopeful  despair!, 
Alas!  alas!  what  shall  I  do!  Eather  in  heaven  ! 
have  mercy  upon  thy  poor  lost  child!  Saviour  of 
the  world!  lift  me  above  these  choking  waters 
and  i^acc  my  feet  upon  the  rock  that  is  liigher 
tlian  I !" 

The  winds  raved  on — the  waves  lifted  up  their 
heavso  voices  in  angry  murmurs:  tiiis  was  the 
sole  reply  to  her  unspoken  address.  The  love  of 
life  was  strong  in  her  young  breast ;  the  fear  of 
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tl6»tb^readfiil*~-«i]d  ronderofl  still  more  dremlfiil 
by  Uie  thoitght  Uint  &he  must-meet  autl  gnig^ 
with  it  alunc.  }{er  fi^ro  was  Ugbt  and  nclire, 
hef  limbs,  though  slight,  vfcse  strong^.  Bhe  might 
yet  be  able  to  roach  ibo  ate^  diffk  she  bad  just 
quitted  before  the  waters  entirely  cat  Ihcm  off. 
She  turned  ber  face  tuwardsi  the  ruitied  eiiy,  and 
commenood  hor  flight  homewards.  The  wind 
met  bcr  in  the  face ;  its  force,  i^hich  bad  so  agree- 
ably harried  h^  on,  now  greatly  impeded  her 
progress.  Her  heart  beat  tumnltnously.  Bke 
gasped  for  breath,  and  repeatedly  stvmbltHl,  and 
feM.  The  waves  have  reaehed  ber  feet.  Uor 
dress  is  drenched  with  the  spray.  She  retreats 
to  tiic  very  edge  of  the  broad  mamb ;  it  is  six  ft$ct 
deep  {uid  too  wide  for  her  to  attdupt  to  spring 
across.  Ah !  wibat  will  she  do !  every  wave  sweeps 
orer  her  BOW  powerless  feet  Bhe  stands  rooted 
to  the  spot  Despair  holds  hor  heart  in  his  iron 
grasp.  8be  no  longer  aitempto  to  fly.  The  con* 
flict  is  over.    She  has  yielded  to  her  fate. 

At  this  moment  of  unutterable  agony,  a  strong 
arm  is  passed  aroni\d  ber.  A  strong  frame  lifts 
her  gently  from  her  feet.  The  ditch  is  cleared 
by*  one  boifnd,  and  some  one  with  rapid  strides 
bears  her  onward  beyqnd  the  range  of  the  pur- 
suing waters.  Mildred  uttered  no  ory.  She  nei- 
ther struggled  nor  iainted ;  but  she  clung  to  the 
neek  of  the  unknown  deliverer  withont  venturing 
to  ndse  her  eyes,  shivering  with  the  cold,  reaction 
and  utter  helplessness  which  succeeds  great  men- 
tol  excitement.  Her  only  feeling  aias  thankftd- 
nesB  to  Ood.  It  filled  up  eveiy  e^nny  of  ber 
breast,  and  gushed  forth  in  floods  of  tears. 

The  person*  who  bore  ber  along  as  lightly  as 
if  she  had  been  an  inftmt,  now  breathed  hard  like 
one  ascending  an-  eminence,  and  pausing  at  last 
to  rest,  he  released  bis  precious  budlcn,  and  with 
a  smile  bade  her  look  up.  *  ' 

Her  eyes  unclosed  upon  a  glcftous  spectacle. 
She  was  standing  upon  the' very  summit  of  the 
Kast  Cliff.  A  hundred  feet  below  the  waters 
chafed  and  raged,  like  hungry  monsters  roaring 
for  their  prey.  The  marsh,  converted  into  a  wide 
lake,  told  how  near  she  had  been  to  death  ',  and 
with  a  sudden  cry  she  turned  from  the  beautiful 
but  appalling  spectacle,  to  thank  her  generous 
preserver  for  bcr  rescued  life. 

He,  anticipating  ber  thoughts,  briefly  rej^ed 
totbamj 

'•D»  ntA  Ibank  ue,  Mias  Rosier;  I  am  glad 
that  jny  «rt»  has  been  made  instrumctotal  to  your 
preservation.  Fortttnateljr  I  saw  you  descend  to 
thte  bmoh,  and  knowing  the  danger  of  the  rood 
during  a  high  tide  and  a  atorm  fike  Uiw,  I  fol- 
lowedyin  the  hope  of  rendering  asustanco,  should 
you  require  it.    ^  web  almo^.t  too  !«tc.     Great 


Qodr  be  Qunlinuod,  with  emotion,  *'  five  minutes 
longer  and  yoti  woukl  iuive  been  lo^!", 

''  Oh,  Oii|>tain  Tasker!"  said  Llildred,  the  dan- 
ger from  wbiob  she  bad  escaped  beaomiag  teu- 
fold  on  a  retrospecdve  glance;  "but  for  you, 
where  should  I  now  be?  and  my  poor  mother!  U 
can  find  nd'  words  to  thank  you.  I  wish  you 
could  look  into  my  heart" 

"  It  is  open  to  my  view — pure  and  clear  as  day . 
lig^ht,"  returned  the  seaman.  "God  bless  that 
young  and  unsophisticated  heart.  Its  goodness 
and  candour  almost' reconcile  me  to  a  w>rld  which 
I  hate,  and  against  which  I  have  for  years  waged 
an  unsparing  war.*  Your  tears  distress  me.  I 
can  meet  the  boldest  man  in  bis  strength ;  but  a 
woman*s  tears  unman  mo  quite.  You  arc  weak 
and  fatigued,  Miss  Rosier;  step  into  this  cabin. 
I  know  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  She  will 
give  you  a  glass  of  water  and  a  crust  of  bread." 

"  I  gladly  accept  y«ur  offer,"  said  Mildred.  ''  I 
really  feel  so  giddy.and  fiunt,  I  cannot  walk  a  step 
furtlier  without  rest." 

/  As  she  ceased  speaking,  Captain  Tasker  lifted 
kbe  )atch  of  a  rude  but,  composed  of  wreck  of  the 
sea,  and  thatched  with  sea  weed  and  slabs  of 
broken  plank;  and  ubhcred  his  young  companion 
into  a  low,  forbidding  lookiqg  apartment,  whose 
walls  of  unwashed  clay  were  black  and  sticky, 
with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  years.  An  old  deal ' 
table  occupied  the  centre  of  the  earthen  floor, 
which,  minus  two  legs,  was  propped  up  by  flat 
Stones,  gatbeFsd  from  tbe  neighbouring  beach. 
A  rude,  clumsy  bench,  which  had  been  gashed  in 
all  directions  by  the  knives  of  idlers  who  had  had 
nothing  else  to  employ  their  time,  was  dragged 
before  the  cold,  wide  ehimncy,  on  whose  ciuy 
hearth  two  large  roots  were  slowly  smouldering 
away.  On  this  comfortletis  looking  seat  an  old 
woman — so  old,  that  she  looked' as  though  she 
might  have  ^umbered  a  hundred  winters — wa^ 
sitting,  slowly  spreading  her  withered  handii  to 
the  feeble  fire,  and  rocking  to  and  fro,  as  she 
chattered  to  herself  in  uncouth,  shapeless  sen- 
tences, and  smiled  and  frowTied,  as  the  A-isions 
which  i^esented  themselves  to  her  dreaming  age, 
were  grave  or  gay.  A  faded  red  handkefchict 
was  tied'  over  her  caploss  head,  which  kept  the 
long  tangled  masses  of  grey  hair  from  falling  over 
ber  wrinkled  face,  and  her  diess  of  brown  camblet, 
which  bad  twenty  years  before  belonged  to  the? 
parson's  lady,  hung  in  loose  folds  around  her 
skeleton  form,  while  its  hundred  rags  flbttered  in 
tbe  wind  which  forced  i^way  through  the  count- 
less apertures  in  the  walls  and  roof  of  her  miser- 
able dwelling.  She  had  beennetting  (or  braiding 
as  it  is  called  in  Suffolk,)  a  large  burring  not;  but 
the  woodpn  needle  had  dropped  from  her  feeble 
grasp,  and  hhe  appeared  <»nly  intent  upon  a  liulf 
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black  tea-pot»  which  was  mmmering  upon  the 
ashes ;  aad  she  half  mutteriBd,  half  s^g  the  fol- 
lowbg  Tolimtary,  as  the  wind,  w^ich  roared 
round  the  cabin,  and  shook  it  to  its  yery  fbnnda- 
tion,  inspired  her  with  a  theme: 

The  wreckers  are  oat-^e  wreckers  we  out  I 
From  Hazeboro'  gap  I  hear  their  ahont, 
Through  the  driving  scud  they  mark  their  prise, 
A  mastless  ship  on  the  Coquet*  lies. 

The  sea  runs  high— the  gale  rares  loud, 
The  fo^pon  the  Burnet  shall  weare  a  shroud 
For  th^old  and  hrare,  who  for  many  a  year 
Have  ploughed  the  salt  waves  to  perish  here. 

From  Easten  cliifb  to  Orfbrd  ness 
TLeir  signal-guns  tell  their  dire  distress; 
No  help  from  mai/that  bark  can  reabh, 
No  boat  can  leave  the  fiMuxustrown  beach. 

Hal  ha  I  the  jovial  wreckers  cry, 
The  storm  sweeps  on,  no  aid  is  nigh; 
The  peasant  reaps  the  golden  grain, 
Our  harvest  field's  the  raging  main. 

The  old  crone  looked  np.  Her  keen,  black  eye, 
brightened  with  a  ghastly,  unnatural,  icy  gleam, 
and  she  laughed  and  clapped  her  withered  hands 
in  a  sort  of  horrible  extacy.  Mildred  turned  very 
pale ;  ^t  Tasker  laid  his  finger  upon  his  lip  to 
enjoin  silence,  as  tlfe  old  woman,  resuming  her 
crouching  attitude,  began  again  in  a  sad,  wild 
strain : 

Son  of  mine,  I  ne'er  shaD  see, 
Nor  nurse  a  grandchild  on  my  knee; 
AH  this  withered  body  bpre 
Graveless  lie,  far,  Hr  from  shore. 
All  I  loved  in  life's  young  day, 
The  hungry  waters  swept  away. 
Oh  I  my  weary  heart  and  brain, 
"When  shall  I  be  young  again? 
Never  I  never!  never!  never! 

Age  h^s  but  one  dreary  night, 
And  the  hearts  in  youth  that  sever 

Only  meet  in  heaven's  blest  light. 

There  was  something  so  touchingly  sad  in  the 
lonely  desolate  creature's  mad  reminiscence  of 
the  melancholy  event  which  had  destroyed  her 
reason,  that  Mildred,  unable  to  restrain  her  feel- 
ings, burst  into  tears.  Her  vainly  suppressed 
sobs  reached  the  ear  of  the  old  dreamer.  She 
slowly  rose  up,  and  lifting  her  hands,  exclaimed: 

"  I  heard  the  sounds  of  human  grief.  Who 
weeps  for  Rachel  Lagon  ?" 

'*  I  do,"  said  Mildred,  sinking  down  upon  the 
rude  bench  which  the  old  woman  had  quitted, 
and  covering  her  face  «ith  her  hands.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  you — ^sorry  for  all  who  suffer  as  you 
have  done." 

"  Poor  child,"  said  the  witch,  regarding  hec  with 

*  A  rock  near  Orfbrd  nessi  famous  for  causing  ship- 
wTeck. 


a  kindly  glance.  "  Yon  are  yoong  sad  Mr ;  keeip 
your  tears  for  yourself;  the  dark  days  are  com- 
ing,' when  yon  will  need  them  all" 

'*  The  young  lady  is  ill,"  said  Captain  Tasker. 
"Can  you  give  her  a  cup  of  coU  water,  Baohel?^ 
The  woman  answered  by  pouring  out  a  cup  of 
the  tea  she  had  been  so  anxiously  watching,  and 
with  true  courtesy,  presented  it  to  the  gratefid 
Mildred,  adding,  however,  in  a  sarcastic  tone— 
"  Dare  you  eat  or  drink  with  a  witch  ?" 
•  **  You  are  not  what  you  say !"  said  Mildred,  a 
cold  chill  creeping  through  her  frame,  as  she 
looked  up  into  the  wrinkled  countenance  of  the 
hag. 

"*  I  have  skill— but  if  it  is  of  the  devil,  I  learned 
it  through  his  best  agent,  man.  Ha!  hat  a,  witch  I 
it  would  take  a  dever  woman  to  be  that  Satan 
looks  for  his  pupils  among  the  wealthy  and  learn- 
ed of  the  earth ;  he  is  too  much  the  god  of  this 
world  to  care  for  such  a  penniless  forsaken  sub- 
ject. Had  he  been  my  friend  I  should  hare  been 
rich  and  powerful,  not  despised  and  poor," 

*'Do  tell  us  something  about  yourself?"  said 
Mildred,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  stirring  at  her 
heart  for  thfe  forlorn  creature  before  her, 

"  Aye,  the  sorrows  of  a  long  life  can  be  told 
in  a  short  time,"  returned  Rachel  "A  few  mi- 
nutes can  contain  the  trials  and  agonies  of  years* 
The  madness,*  too! — ^for  I  am  mad  sometimes^ 
But  it  comes  and  goes,  and  by  exercising  a  strong 
will,  I  can  dismiss  the  fiends  that  torment  me; 
but  they  amuse  my  solitude,  and  teach  me  to  sing 
and  converse  to  myself;  and  the  winds  and 
waves  bear  me  company.  You  want  to  know 
something  about  old  Rachel.  Young  lady,  the 
blood  which  warms  your  heart  was  drawn  firom 
the  same  fountain.  Your  great-grandfiftther, 
Roger  Rosier,  who  owned  all  the  arable  land  in 
this  neighbourhood,  was  my  father." 

"  Gracious  h^ven  I  ate  we  related?"  said  Mil- 
dred, not  exactly  pleased  with  the  circumstance, 
which  appeared  to  her  like  a  calamity.  The  old 
woman  marked  her  change  of  countenance,  and 
replied,  with  a  sarcastic  smile: 

•*  Poverty !  poverty !  How  it  separates  hearts 
which  blood  ought  to  unite.  Yours  runs  cold  at 
the  very  thought  of  being  akin  to  an  old,  asper- 
sed, and  miserable  woman." 

"Forgive  me,  Aunt!"  said  Mildred;  "it  was 
wicked  and  weak.    I  will  try  td  love  yon.** 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  sweet,  unaflected 
voice,  produced  a  strange  eflfect  upon  Rachel  La- 
gon. An  universal  spasm  shook  her  whdefhune, 
and  large  tears  burst  Mm  her  eyes. 

"Tears!"  exclaimed  the  crone,  as  a  bright 
drop  fell  upon  her  own  withered  hand.  "  Qod  is 
merciful!  I  never  thought  to  have  shed  a  tear 
agaim    Oh!  what  years  hsvQ  passed  since  my 
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brain  was  moistened  by  each  blessed  dew  I  Not 
sinoe  the  night  when  I  saw  my  husband  and  my 
three  fine  lads  perish,  and  no  boat  put  off  to  sare 
them.  My  thoughts  are  wandering  far  astray, 
child  of  a  Rosier!  I  must  sit  down  and  collect 
them." 

After  a  long  silence,  the  old  woman  raised 
her  pale  face,  and  continued: 

**  My  &ther  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  I  received 
a  good  educations  and  while  he  lived,  I  and  my 
brother  Robert,  ivho  were  his  only  children,  lived 
biqppily  enough  together.  But  he  was  proud,  and 
expected  me  to  make  a  good  match  among  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  Like  yon,  Mildred  Rosier, 
I  loved  to  have  my  own  way;  and  day  after  day, 
I  wandered  along  the  sea-shore,  in  quest  of 
amusement  I  sat  by  the  old  fishermen  whilst 
they  watched  their  lines,  and  listened  to  their 
tales  of  far  oonntries,  and  the  wonderful  adven- 
.  tnres  which  had  befallen  them.  I  preferred  these 
rambles  to  the  formal  viats  of  the  neighbouring 
families,  and  drew  upon  myself  the  anger  of  my 
brother,  who  constantly  taunted  me  with  my 
want  of  self-respect*  and  my  low,  unladylike  pro- 
pensitiefl.  These  insuHs,  instead  of  making  me 
yield  to  his  wishes,  roused  up  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, and  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  thwart 
and  vex  him.  Such  conduct  was  sinful,  *  and  it 
recoiled  heavily  beck  upon  myself. 

*'  I  often  passed  upon  the  beach  a  young  and 
handsome  fisherman.  There  was  something  about 
hiB  easy,  good-humoured  countenance  and  car- 
riage, which  cultivated  my  fiincy.  I  could  have 
shunned  his  path;  but  an  irresistible  desire  to 
attract  his  attention  threw  me  constantly  in  his 
way.  We  wooed  and  wed  in  secret,  and  our 
marriage*  though  every  way  disproportioned, 
was  a  happy  one. 

<*  My  brother,'  when  he  discovered  what  had 
taken  place,  turned  me  f^om  his  doors,  forbidding 
me  ever  to  enter  them,  or  claim  kindred  with 
him  again — though  he,  in  his  turn,  married  his 
servant,  and  wasted  his  inheritance,  until  he  died 
comparatively  a  poor  man.  Such  contradictions 
are  to  be  found  in  human  nature,  and  are  too 
common  to  require  comment  I  and  my  husband 
lived  in  a  small  cottage  near  the  beach,  and  he 
earned  a  comfortable  living  by  herring  fishing. 
His  father  left  him  a  good  boat,  and  my  own  in- 
dustry soon  furnished  him  with  nets.  In  the 
winter  evenings,  I  taught  him  to  read  and  write; 
and  so  loving  and  kind  was  my  mate,  that  I 
thought  myself  the  richest  woman  in  the  world. 
"  There  were  times,  however,  when  I  felt  I  had 
degraded  myself  and  lest  caste.  Whenever  I 
happened  to  pass  any  of  my  old  friends,  or  weal- 
thy acquaintances,  and  they  regarded  me  with 
such  cold,  sopeicifioiis  glances,  or  turned  con- 


temptuously out  of  my  path,  a  deep  regret  would, 
against  my  better  reason,  force  itself  into  my 
heart.  The  next  moment  I  could  laugh  at  my 
own  folly — but  the  blow  had  told.  The  sting  of 
the  serpent  remained  rankling  behind  These 
feelings  became  stronger,  as  my  three  handsome, 
clever  boys,  grew  towards  manhood.  They  had 
talents,  which,  if  cultivated,  might  haVe  placed 
them  in  the  first  class.  They  were  tiie  sons  of  a 
poor  man.  The  want  of  means  cramped  their 
energies.  Without  the  power  to  advance  or  bet- 
ter their  condition,  they  were  indigent  and  des- 
pised. The  very  circumstance  of  their  mother 
having  been  bom  in  a  higher  class  made  them 
objects  of  suspicion  and  envy  to  their  fellows.  I 
saw  my  error  when  it  was  too  late. 

**  The  boys  were  now  old  enough  to  help  their 
father.  They  had  made  many  trips  with  him, 
and  their  good  conduct  aud  industry  were  rapid- 
ly improving  our  home  comforts.  I  gloried  in 
their  beaaty  and  strength.  I  watched  them  with 
pride,  preparing  the  nets  for  their  last  fell  trip. 
I  helped  them  to  launch  the  fatal  bark,  with  my 
own  hands.  Where  was  my  second  sight  on  that 
accursed  night?  The  powers  which  they  tell 
me  I  possess,  of  calling  the  tempest  up  from  the 
depths  of  oceftn,  or  wrapping  the  bKndhtg  rook 
like  a  wet  sheet  round  the  waters,  and  lulling 
them  to  sleep—where  were  they  then?  Woe  to 
the  witch  who  saw  not  the  danger  that  lurked  in 
her  own  house  of  life!  Woe  to  the  wretch  who 
went  out  full,  and  came  back  empty  and  desolate ! 
They  went— but  they  never  came  back  to  glad- 
den my  eyes  and  heart  The  storm  came  that 
night— a  full  moen  high  tide  and  heavy  sea.  I 
saw  the  boat  founder,  and  go  down  upon  the  Co- 
quet rock.  I  rushed  down  to  the  beach.  I  call« 
ed  upon  the  pilots  to  put  off  the  boats,  and  save 
my  all  from  death !  I  knelt,  I  implored,  in  vain ! 
The  winds  and  the  waves  h&ughed  at  my  strong 
agony.  The  aid  of  man  was  useless  in  an  hour 
like  that 

**  Years  passed  away.  I  wandered  from  door 
to  door,  begging  my  bread,  a  houseless  maniac. 
The  rav^Iga  of  sorrow  were  termed  by  the  fool- 
ish, witchcraft,  and  the  superstitious  came  to  me 
to  tell  their  fortunes,  and  to  register,  as  superna- 
tural warnings,  the  bitter  outpourings  of  a  bro- 
ken heart 

"  My  misfortunes  had  made  me  hate  the  world. 
I  felt  a  pleasifre — a  wicked  pleasure — ^in  deceiv- 
ing my  cruel  species.  I  learned  to  live  upon  their 
credulity — ^to  mock  their  weakness  and  exagger- 
ate their  fears.  It  was  a  relief  to  uy  wretched- 
ness to  make  others  wretched.  I  took  possession 
of  this  deserted  cabin,  and  lived  upon  my  infa- 
mous reputation.  A  foreigner,  whom  I  saved 
from  ship-wreck,  taught  me  some  curious  natn- 
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nil  secrets.    I  studied  animal  magnetism.    Bya>  LAPENSER06  A.*^ 

sCraugc  and  simple  pnxiess  T  made  persons  reyeal  \ 

the  state  of  their  own  minds;  and  could  transport  >  °^  ^*'  "^^lUKS. 

them  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  make  thorn  j  Thcf e  sits  a  d«i1c.ludrM  girl,  with  ]MiIlfd  brew, 

describe  to  their  comrades,  while  under  the  influ-  >      Llka  nMrble^  and  a  cheek  which  orimMm  staina— 

ence  of  magnetic  sleep,  all  they  heard  or  saw.  |    •  -^"  *'  *»»«  ^^'"^  «f  '«>««»  ^^^  b«  ^elna ; 

nn*;-  -.«^  ♦»,»  *^w  «,o«^«  T  «^««o»:«o^  .  Kt<»  ;<•  »••      '^***  bright  clear  flash  that  in  soAuioii  now 

This  was  the  only  magic  1  pracusea ;  but  it  was  j  rri„„^«  *u  ^  \  ^t,  t  -^x.   t 

•^        **         *  »    •       .      «  ?  Tingea  that  cheek,  is  warm  with  elotjuencc, 

raough  to  render  me  the  terror  of  the  simple  \     8peak!iigofpa«doii«,thron'dmaiin  the  heart, 

people  around.    This  secret  which  made  me  the  >     l\)o  strong,  too  deep,  too  deadly,  to  depart, 

mistress  of  the  minds  of  others,  I  can  impart  t«  \  ^ni  Mfe  Uth  freed  its  wings,  and  8Mr*4  ftum  thvncc. 

yQ^n  j      UJor  eje—large,  round,  and  Maok  as.  bbicfceat  night, 

>      Yet  duzling  in  itapow'r,  as  oiQirn's  unclouded  Ughl,-^ 

Mildred  was  excited.      Without   knowing   it  ]  Looks  over  the  blue  ocean.    On  its  orb— 
herself,  she  loved  power.     She  longed  to  test  tlie  >      I>eep  lost  in  thought,  and  memory's  musing  dream- 
truth  of  what  the  old  hag  had  communicated.  j      '^^  «unlight  fUls :  and,  aa  that  glorious  beam 
^    .,„    ,         .,               ,  ]      frVoda ail Uieohamber with ita golden ghenn 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said ;   "  taach  me  your  {  The  dead  or  distant  teem  her  soul  fabeorb. 

secret?"  ?      AtUl  through  the  casement  o'er  yon  blue  expanse, 

A  meaning  glance  passed  between  Captain  >     Intensely  doth  she  gaze  with  wishfUl  glance. 

Tasker  «nd  old  Bachel.     She  motioned  him  to  >  ^""^  •***"  '^^  ^""^  ^   ^P'^*  **•'  ^**^"'*  ^^"^ 


Advance. 


To  some  §»  foreign  land,  HoA  her  eye  traoea 
The  IbarftU  tide  tlwt  aeVers  their  endwtMa : 


*«  Should  you  like  to  hear  him  nUer,  while  ]     Haply  to  Paiesthie  tome  noble  youth 
under  the  influence  of  a  deep  sleep,  your  own  '     "^»  '^^  "^^^^  ^»^''  of  chivalry  and  truths 
..         i-.«iiv-v         vj        'i.     ^v,  I  0*er  the  wide  waves,  by  €lory's  star  led  on— 

thoughte?     Tb  hear  hon  descnbe  the  ««iea,  i      WMle  she  i.  left  Ilone  to  Jl^tch  «,d  weep, 
which  he  never  saw  ?    In  fact,  to  thmk  wilh  your  ,     ^^d  len«  and  vainly  gaae  oter  yoo  awAii  deep, 
mind,  see  witli  your  eyes,  and  desoribe  with  his  ;     9heee0iiwof  thoae  rovaotto,  by-goae  days, 
mouth,  words  which  were  formed  in  the  depths  i      When  Chivalry  and  Beauty  wore  the  bajs ; 
of  yo«r  heart?**  I     8®°*«***'o**'*'^"<f*»*«'—pro"<l  of  bearing,  high, 

^  \      Tot  with  a  heart  all  love,  as  tells  her  eye. 

•'It  is  impossible,"  said  Mildred,  afihctiDg  a  >  How beauHfcl that blaek and <A»on haii^ 
kragh,  while  something  more  allied  to  terror,  held  I  in  raven  ringlets  ahades  her  boaom  fldr, 
her  spirit  in  «  ehain.  \     ^^^  ■®®""  *^  *°^^>  ^^  warms  th'  enohanted  sight, 

«  Try  it,"  returned  the  witch.  Pure  as  the  piUowy  cloud  where  sleeps  the  dawn-star 

,  ;  bright, 

«HowamIlob€ginr  >      How  doth  Love  speak  in  that  aeraphfc  sirile, 

**  Givehim  yoar  hands."  \      Fresh  from  the  «onl  which  CearfU  thoughu  toegufU*- 

«' Well,"  Mdd>llldred,treiBhliiig  and  bhuhiBg,         Half  aad,  half  joyful.    Sweeter  than  the  xnem— 
^  what  next?"      *  •  \      Tl»*n  flew'rs  on  Nature's  Muahingboeom  borne— 

..  -r    ^  L  •       *-  ,  J  ...u       I-  •   _^  !_•    j»  I      More  exquisite  ttum  anght  to  Bard  reveal'd 

MLethmtholdyourthumUagamsthisfora!     i„  K,„e/s  visions,  from  U.e  world  conccaTd- 
few  minutes,  and  look  steadily  between  the  eyes,  I     Blest  Beanty  I-^fkirest  work  of  aklR  dlftee- 
in  a  short  space  he  will  become  as  weak  as  a  >     Woman  I— what  poVr— what  loveUneas  it  diine  I 
^sfiUid.**  I      What  deep  enchantment,  9pdla  and  nagic  Ue 

«« I  caanot  do  k,"  said  MUdred,  straggUng  to        ^^^  li«irt-stealmg  «)ftness  of  thine  eye ; 
_       ,         ,«^       ^,  .   .  ,  «;»a     o        ^      What  melody  in  each  entrancing  tone, 

free  herself  from  the  captain  s  grasp.  ,  Breathed  from  the  heart  that  Love  makes  all  hi.  own  T 

'*Do  not  be  frightened,  dear  girL    Look  but  > 
for  one  moment  steadily  at  me.    Do  not  langh  j     How  vain  to  beauty  l-~liowmiwortliyai|ght 
and  cry  tn  the  same  braath.    Look  up  with  that  \     Of  outward  eharma,  if  aUwUhin  be  auu^ghtl 
L^.^.*    <.i«.^    •».!  T  iu>»Am»  «w>«,<.u^.  —   ;«_  \      But  wifth  Ji  soul  and  heart  of  kindred  worth, 
bnght  glance,  and  I  become  powerless  as  in-        how  bright  is  beauty  !-fkr  too  to  for  earth  i 
fancy."  S 

Mfldred  did  look  up.  A  strange  fa4Kbk«dub  held  \  "^  '  "^ 

her  charmed  gaze.  The  steady,  searching  glance  j  Ocbb  is  a  noble  hmgnage,  a  beantifiil  language* 
of  those  dark,  powerful  eyes,  benumbed  all  her  \  I  can  tolerate  a  Oermanism  for  fkniily  teke;  but 
faculties.  Her  breath  became  sho|^-her  bosom  J  he  who  uses  a  Latin  or  French  phrase,  when  a 
heaved — tears  streamed  involuntarily  down  her  \  pure  old  EngUfth  word  does  as  well,  onghtto  be 
|>alHd  cheeks — ^strangp,  thrilling  sensations  mshed  •  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  for  high  lieaesoii 
through  her  arms  and  fingers— the  pulses  rapidly  j  ag^nst  his  mother  tongue. — 8&uthey, 

sunk— ^e  dull,  filmy  eye  closed— the  limbs  be-  \  — ^ — ^ ' —  ■  •■ '  

«amc  rigid,  and  she  ky  before  them  in  a  deep  ^     •The  above,  nith  a<ms»oth«rpo<^a  which  lie  J>jm% 

momnikri      1  '  3»M«>«np<»«d  *•  *®  commencement  of  an  lmagina]7 

mcamenc  siecp.  j  Picture  Gallerj-,  which  wa?  to  hkve  consisted  of  a  con- 

[to  B£  coKTXifTTED.J  .  sideraWc  number  of  short  descriptive  pleocs.    Citcum- 

>  stances  i^evented  the  proMCtttion  of  the  Mea. 


TUE   UNREVEALED.' 


I  STOOD  in  anxious  snspcnae  by  the  aide  of  Agnes, 
cootemplfttiug  her  sufferingft,  and  silently  rumi- 
nadiig  upon  all  the  occurrences  of  the  evemng. 
My  thoughts  took  a  turn,  which  seemed  to  cor- 
respond with,  and  explain,  my  own  secret  conclu- 
sions. When  wo  bcUeve  wo  have  at  last  seised 
one  end  of  the  clue  which  unravels  a  mystery,  a 
thousand  trivial  circumstances  rush  in  upon  ua 
with  the  force  of  resistless  evidence.  They  pass 
for  nothing  at  the  time ;  but  they  swell  into  cer- 
tain truths,  seen  through  the  medium  of  our  pre- 
conceived notions.  J  was  as  firmly  convinced,  at 
the  moment,  I  could  pronounce,  the  past  fate  of 
Agnes  Mandeville,  as  that  I  then  saw  her  stretched 
before  me  its  melancboly  victim;  and  my  heart — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  It  bled— it  ached— it  trembled 
for  her. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  my  wife*s  re- 
peated soUcitaGons,  and  sending  for  our  medical 

attendant,  Dr. ^  when  Agnes,  heaving  a  deep 

sigh,  and  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
ezclaimedf  in>  a  low  voice — 
"Where  am  I?" 
I  spoke  to.  her. 

(*  Are  you  alone?"  said  sijn^  after  a  long  pcuise, 
«hich  made  me  iipprehensive  she  would  relapse 
into  a  state  of  inaeasibiUty. 

**  I  am,  now,"  I  sepUed,  as  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter quitted  the  room,  in  obedience  to  a  motion  of 
my  hand. 

Another  and  a  longer  pause  ensued*  during 
which  I  watched  intently  the  expres^ve  work- 
ings of  the  £eatures  of  the  beautiful  girl.  A  lim- 
ner might  have  caught  from  them  the  finest  ex- 
pressions of  the  passions;  and  any  oneaiocustomed 
to  read  the  human  mind  in  its  best  interpreter 
(where  dissimulation  is  not  the  Blaster  art),  the 
human  face,  nughl  have  penMed*  m  I  did,  the 
struggle  between  amasement,  fear,  and  hope. 

**  Yon  wiU  not  deceive  me,"  said  Agnes,  as  she 
wiped  away  the  fitst  tear  she  had  shed.    **  Wuo 


peated  a  question  to  which  it  wixs  evident  slio 
could  not  receive  the  answer  she  expected  with- 
out dismay.  When  I  replied  that  Mr.  Seymour 
was  tlie  person  who  stood  beside  her  at  tht  organ, 
she  interrupted  me 

"  I  did  not  ask  you,"  she  exclaimed,  **  by  what 
name  he  is  known ;  but  wuo  he  is — whence  ho 
came— and,  if  yon  oan  tell  so  much,  wky  he  came* 
here  to  breathe  a  word  of  madness  into  my  sloiU'^ 
bering  soul?" 

I  attempted  to  remind  her  of  what  I  had  men- 
tioned re^>eoting  Mr»  Seymour,  when  I  told  her 
he  was  coming.    Again  she  inteirupted  m& 

"Good  God :"  she  cried.  **  Can  you  not  under- 
stand me  better  than  to  tell  me  Mr.  Seymour  is 
your  friend's  friend,  and  has  been  ^ur  guest  to- 
day ?  I  know  all  that — but  I  shall  never,  never 
know  how  the  thing  tliat  shook  me  so  came  to 
pass,  if  yon  can  tell  me  no  more  than  that  You 
call  him  Seymour  who  never  bore  that  name;  him, 
too,  who  is  now  as  nameless  as  the  cause  why  I 
am  the  wretched  being  you  see— him  who  is  in 
the  grave !  Yes,  yes ;  of  that  I  am  at  least  assured, 
no  matter  how  incomprehensible* th«  visit  I  have 
hod.  But  it  is  teniblo  to  t^iftk,  |faere  is  no  im- 
passable barrier  for  the  dead^  that  tkey  can  come 
back,  and  without  the  power  to  be  «f  this  world 
again,  can  rekindle  in  the  depths  of  a  heart  from 
which  they  are  dissevered,  the  smouldering  pas- 
sions which  first  started  into  life  it  their  call. 
Oh!  this  i^;fe^iful!  Trora  henceforth  I  shall  live 
in  hourly  expectation  of  horrible  v^nta.  Hke  this 
one— coming  I  know  not  when,  nor  how,  nor 
why?" 

I  reasoned  with  her,  and  she  listened  to  me  with 
seeming  attention.  I  related  how  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Seymour;  repeated  all  X  had 
learned  respecting  him  from  my  friend ;  assured 
her  it  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  had  stood  by  her 
while  playing;  and  concluded  by  mentioning  what 
Frances  had  observed,  that  he  beat  over  her,  and 


I  the  person  who  stood  behind  meat  the  ojrgan  i  whispered  something  in  her  car. 


— that  ivhispered  in  my  ear  ^  hake  which  only 
one^  save  myself  could  so  proi^ounce,  and  that 
one  j^nsft  have  come  from  beyond  the  grave  to  do 
it— or  else — ^but  that  cannot  be !,  Who  was  it  ?" 
Her  manner  was  dreadlnUy  f^ti4ed  a9  she  re- 


"  I  remember,"  said  Agnes,  as  if  speaking  to 
herself,  rather  than  replying  to  my  discourse, 
"  tjbat  beautifnl  morning  in  early  spring,  when  we 
walked  by  the  margin  of  the  quiet  stream  that 
flowed  tfaicfifigh  my  father's  grounds  I    lie  bade 


•Oantf^aeA  lro«»  pog«  s\f*^pBcIu0|^r 
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me  swetr  a  mutual  oath,  that  whoso  first  should 
die,  and  after  death,  find  it  permitted  to  return 
to  this  world — ^in  whatever  strange  mysterious 
way  permitted — should  reveal  the  secret  at  such 
a  time  and  manner  as  might  be.  And  I  remem- 
ber the  summer  evening,  when  I  played  to  him 
that  wild  unskilful  air,  which  has  no  meaning  in 
it  for  those  who  love  the  set  harmony  of  studied 
sounds,  but  to  which  he  listened  with  emotions 
kindred  to  the  feelings  that  inspired  my  own 
touch,'  the  trembling  hand  he  laid  on  mine,  and 
said,  *  Do  you  forget  your  oath?*  I'hen  /  trem- 
bled too,  as  I  looked  at  him;  for  in  his  eyes  there 
was  a  marvellous  expression,  and  his  face  grew 
suddenly  pale;  but  before  I  could  answer,  he  con- 
tinued, 'If  ever  my  spirit  comes  to  thee,  Agnes, 
it  will  b«  when  strains  like  these  summon  it !'  I 
have  played  them  often;  and  they  have  heard  me 
say  (wondering,  I  doubt  not,  wherefore,)  that  I 
had  been  holding  converse  with  the  past,  having 
miraculois  speech  with  the  dead !  But  never, 
till  this  light,  did  I  hear  the  dead !  Never  till 
this  night  did  the  voice  that  enthralled  me  fall 
upon  my  ear,  other  than  in  the  excited  imaginings 
of  my  own  rapt  senses.    Oh,  God !    What  a  space 


has  been  blotted  out,  carrying  back  my  soul  to  a  >  politely. 


period  whidk  now  seems  to  embrace  it  again  with 
all  the  fresh  and  lively  horror  of  but  an  hour 
ago!" 

She  wept  I  suffered  her  tears  to  flow  without 
a  wish  to  check  them.  I  knew  they  did  not  aug- 
ment her  aaguish ;  and  I  believed  they  might 
assuage  it  I  could  have  mingled  my  own  with 
them,  but  that  fir  other  feelings  than  those  which 
rent  themselves  in  (ears  had  been  awakened;  and 
it  required  all  the  mastery  over  myself  which  I 
could  command — all  the  influence  of  the  solemn 
promise  I  had  given— ail  the  dread  of  those  darkly 
foretold  consequences,  if  t  violated  that  promise 
— to  restrain  me  from  putting  the  questions  they 
prompted.  I  did  exercise  that  self-control :  and 
though  I  doubted,  at  the  time,  whether  I  was  not 
keeping  faith  almost  beyond  the  obligations  of 
honour,  I  hare  ever  since  confessed  that  what- 
ever virtue  there  was  in  my  fidelity,  it  has  had 
its  reward  in  that  consoling  peace  of  mind  which 
is  the  fruit  of  knowing  we  have  spared  the  un- 
fortunate pangs  greater  than  they  could  have 
borne. 

When  Agnes  ceased  to  weep,  I  perceived  that 
she  had  resigned  herself  to  the  silence  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Gradually  she  sunk  into  repose,  ex- 
hausted by  the  violent  agitation  of  her  feelings ; 
and  during  her  perturbed  slumbers  I  gently  re- 
tired, considering  that  when  she  awoke,  the  pre- 
sence of  my  wife,  whom  I  sent  to  watch  by  her 
side,  would  be  more  dedrable  than  mine. 

The  next  day  I  saw  my  friend.    He  had  a  tde 


to  tell,  that  matched  well  with  the  extraordinary 
incidents  I  have  related.  Arrived  at  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's hotel,  he  found  him  abready  there;  but  he 
had  given  strict  orders,  if  any  one  inquired  for 
him,  to  say  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  My 
fnend  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  inter- 
view, though  but  for  five  minutes.  Mf .  Seynvour'a 
servant  declared  he  dared  not  disobey  his  mas- 
ter's commands.  **  Will  you,"  said  my  friend, 
**  take  up  my  card  to  Mr.  Seymour,  and  if  it  be 
impossible  I  can  see  him  tonight,  learn  at  what 
hour  I  can  do  so  tomorrow  morning?"  After 
much  persuasion,  and  with  great  reluctance,  he 
consented  to  this,  returning  with  an  answer,  that 
at  nine  o'clock  next  morning  Mr.  Seymour  would 
be  happy  to  receive  him  to  breakfast 

My  friend  was  punctual  to  his  appointment 
He  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  the  break&st 
table  was  spread ;  and  where  in  a  few  moments, 
he  was  joined  by  a  venerable  looking  man,  dress- 
ed in  deep  mourning.  Break&st  was  prepared ; 
they  sat  down  to  it 

**  Do  we  not  wait  for  W:,  Seymour  ?"  said  my 
friend. 

*'  My  name  is  Seymour,"  replied  the  stranger, 


'*  There  must  be  some  mistake  then ^ 

**  We  will  talk  of  the  object  of  your  visit  pre- 
sently," interrupted  the  stranger.  **  Do  you  take 
coffee  or  tea?" 

There  was  an  air  of  mild  dignity  and  collected 
self-command  about  the  stranger,  whirii,  whUe  it 
increased  the  perplexity  of  my  friend's  situation^ 
prevented  him  from  saying  another  word  about 
Ae  Mr.  Seymour,  whd^  presence  he  ex^tected  and 
desired.  He  fell  insensibly  into  the  conversation 
which  the  stranger  seemed  soMtous  to  maintain; 
while  it  was  evident,  firom  the  tone  of  ids  remariuy 
as  well  as  from  the  language  in  which  they  were 
conveyed,  that  he  was  a  person  of  superior  breed- 
ing and  acquirements. 

*'  My  young  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  when 
breakfiist  was  oyer,  **  whom  you  wished  to  see 
last  night,  has  quitted  London.  Ton  seem  sur- 
prised ;  and  I  am  myself  unable  to  aooount  fbr  the 
suddenness  of  his  departure.  I  am  as  little  able, 
also,  to  account  fbr  some  other  things  whidi  I  shall 
mention.  He  came  to  me  about  three  mixitlis 
ago,  and  represented  that  he  was  interested  in  a 
law-suit  which  required  that  he  should  bave  the 
adrice  of  an  eminent  solicitor.  He  did  not  explain, 
nor  did  I  ask,  seeing  he  was  reserved  npon  the 
subject,  the  nature  of  the  suit;  but  I  recommend- 
ed a  gentleman  who  has  fbr  many  years  trans- 
acted all  my  own  buaness.  He  objected  to  this 
person,  and  named  yourself  as  the  only  one  to 
whose  hands,  from  aU  he  had  heard  of  your  high 
profiMttonal  endnenoep  he  should  like  to  confide 
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his  interests.  I  had  not  the  honor  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  you,  though  I  was  no  stranger 
to  your  reputation ;  and  I  knew  my  friend  Sir 
Edward  Croton  was  one  of  your  clients:  I  there- 
fore proposed  that  Sir  Edward  should  be  the 
channel  of  introduction.  He  assented ;  but  with 
much  earnestness  he  entreated  that  I  would  per- 
mit him  to  assume  my  name.  He  assured  me  he 
had  no  reason  for  making  this  request  which  was 
inconsistent  with  perfectly  honorable  views — that 
he  desired  to  ccmceal  his  own  name  only  for  a 
time,  while  he  ascertained  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  certain  disclosures  he  must  make  to 
you,  and  satisfied  me,  that  in  wishing  to  take  the 
name  of  Seymour,  it  was  for  no  objects  which 
that  name  would  serve,  more  than  any  other 
which  he  might  have  selected.  It  was  with  some 
hesitation  I  yielded  to  this  proposition;  nor  did  I 
do  so  at  last  without  the  condition,  that  I  should 
be  free  to  avow  the  truth  at  any  time,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  which  I  might  consider  called 
for  the  declaration.  Hence  the  course  I  am  now 
taking." 

^  His  real  name,  then,"  said  my  friend. 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Seymour  (for 
so  I  may  now  designate  him) — *'  I  cannot  yet  see 
ray  way  with  sufficient  clearness  in  this  strange 
business,  to  go  further  than  I  have.  I  am  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  family — I  have  known  the 
young  man  from  his  cradle — and  though  I  feel  I 
could  not  do  less  than  I  have  done,  in  Uie  situa- 
tion in  which  he  has  placed  me,  I  must  pause  be- 
fore I  do  more,  in  justice  to  unknown  parties,  who 
may,  or  may  not  be  implicated,  to  an  extent  which 
I  cannot  at  present  discern,  were  I  to  disclose 
what  it  is  quite  natural  you  should  seek." 

My  friend  bowed  a  silent  assent,  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour proceeded : 

**  I  introduced  him  to  Sir£dward  Croton  under 
his  assumed  name,  and  by  Sir  Edward  ho  was 
afterwards  introduced  to  you.  Here  arises  a  blank 
which  /  cannot  fill  up.  You  must  best  know  the 
matters  upon  which  he  consulted  you ;  and  I  am 
aware  the  deep  responsibility  of  professional  con- 
fidence binds  you  to  silence  respecting  them.  I 
come,  therefore,  to  the  more  immediate  cause  of 
our  present  interview.  At  a  late  hour  last  night 
(so  late,  indeed,  that  it  was  after  I  had  retired  to 
rest  on  my  return  from  the  opera),  I  received  a 
note  from  (I  must  still  employ  the  periphrasis) 
my  young  friend,  inviting — I  might  also  say  im- 
ploring—me to  breakfast  with  him  this  morning 
at  eight  o'clock.  I  returned  a  verbal  answer, 
that  I  would  attend,  and  I  came  ;  but  you  may 


guess  my  surprise  by  your  own,  when,  on  my  j  me  to  the  knowledge  of  extraordinary  circum' 


arrival  here,  I  was  informed  he,  had  set  off  for 
the  country  at  five  o*clock — that  he  had  not  been 


for  me  on  his  table.  This  letter  I  will  read  to 
you." 

Mr.  Seymour  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  read  as  follows: 

"  I  Rm  entangled  in  my  own  net— but  not  till  I  hare 
defeated  the. snore  that  was  laid*  for  me.  I  have  been 
the  dupe  of  a  vain  confidence  in  mjielf— the  betrayer  of 
my  own  secret.  Oh,  my  fHend  I  There  tc  a  knowledge, 
compared  to  which,  the  belief  of  whatever  is  most  dread- 
fbl,  most  appalling,  ia  as  nothing.  I  grasped  at  that 
knowledge— gained  it— and  am  lost ! — God  of  bearen  I 
ar^  thy  judgmenta  always  just  ?  My  rebellious  heart 
cries  no — ^but  man,  bold,  impious  man,  in  the  pursuit  of 
vengeance,  is  often  made  the  purblind  instrument  of  Thy 
wrath  upon  himself,  while  he  thinks  he  is  dealing  out 
puaiahment  on  the  guilty.  What  can  you,  my  friend, 
find  in  all  this  raving?  Can  you  pluok  out  the  mystery 
that  lurks  beneath  it?  Can  you  exclaim,  *And  is  it 
come  to  this  I'  as  if  you  had  fathomed,  in  a  moment,  the 
deep  and  hidden  torment  of  my  soul?  You  can  but 
wonder,  as  ignorance  teaches  us  to  do,  at  what  we  cannot 
understand. 

<*  Let  me  be  calm,  while  I  instruct  you  in  the  last  office 
I  shall  ever  claim  at  your  hands.    Within  this  letter  you 

will  find  another ;  it  is  for  Mr. :  he  is  an  honourable 

man,  whom  I  have  used  for  my  purpose,  and  meant  to 
use  further,  had  not  my  own  rash  hand  plnckcd  off  the 
veil  that  shrouded  me.  It  is  done,  however.  The  spell 
is  broken.  He  hasjust  been  here.  See  him?  Madness! 
He  comes  again  tomorrow  at  nine.  I  would  fly  to  the 
eaHh's  end  rather  tUan  meet  him.  I  cannot  face  the 
venomous  scorn  of  a  lofty  mind,  privileged  to  trample  on 
a  base  one— base  hi  seeming,  at  least,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  nature.  Receive  him  for  me ;  give  him— what  is  writ- 
ten for  his  eye  alone;  tell  him— ay,  tell  him  just  so  much 
as  will  exonerate  you,  and  leave  all  the  burden  of  disho< 
nour  upon  myself.  I  am  content  it  should  be  thus,  for 
there  is  no  world  to  point  at  me  with  its  hideous  grin  of 
contempt  because  I  am  a  villain  I  I  meant  to  be  calm, 
temperate,  composed— but  I  shall  grow  frantic  if  I  pursue 
the  theme." 

"  This,"  continued  Mr.  Seymour,  when  he  bad 
finished  reading  the  letter,  **  was  addressed  to  me 
— and  this,"  he  added,  drawing  another  letter 
from  his  pocket,  "  was  its  inclosure,  and  is  meant, 
you  perceive,  for  your  eye  alone.  In  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  my  young  friend,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  for  myself.  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  the 
total  silence  I  shall  maintain  upon  the  communi- 
cation I  have  had  to  make ;  and  I  request,  as  a 
favour,  that  you  will  not  read,  in  my  presence, 
the  letter  I  now  deliver  to  you." 

My  friend  received  the  letter,  and  complying 
with  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  put  it  into  his 
pocket  without  breaking  the  seal.  At  home,  he 
read  it.  I  can  only  give  his  own  words  to  me 
with  regard  to  Its  contents,  after  be  had  related 
the  particulars  of  the  above  interview. 

"  My  profession,"  said  he,  "  frequently  brings 


stances  in  the  conduct  of  my  species,  and  I  have 
often  thought,  no  writer  of  fiction  can  imagine 


in  bed  all  night— and  that  he  had  left  a  letter  <  such  things  n$  are  disclosetl  in  the  confession?- 
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which  men  have  to  i^ako  to  their  confidentUl  ad* 
visers,  when  they  are  beset  by  the  consequences 
of  their  actions.  But  never  in  my  life  have  I 
ready  or  heard  of,  or  become  acquainted  with,  a 
case  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  constituted 
the  mystery,  the  sufferings,  and  the  fate  of  Agnes 
Mandeville.  Comfort  and  sustain  her-  in  this  new 
crisis  of  her  fate.  She  is  to  be  pitied  beyond 
any  human  being  upon  whom  the  hand  of  afflic- 
tion has  been  laid  most  heavily,  beyond  any  cliild 
of  sorrow  that  heaven  ever  visited  with  earthly 
calamity." 

Alas!  she  needed  comfort!  I  know  not  where 
to  find  language  adequate  to  express  the  degree 
to  which  she  needed  it.  All  solace  was  gone  from 
her.  Iler  music  was  abandoned;  reading  to  her 
became  distasteful;  conversation  was  unheeded. 
For  hours  together  she  would  sit,  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  benighted  condition,  musing  in  deep 
silence  upon  things  of  which  she  spoke  not  In 
these  Ipng  and  moumftil  abstractions,  all  that 
denoted  the  dark  complexion  of  her  thoughts 
were  heart-broken  sighs,  and  sometimes  a  wring- 
ing of  her  hands,  as  if  the  pain  she  felt  were  in- 
tolerable. Not  a  tear  flowed.  At  times  she 
would  suddenly  start,  and  listen,  and  strain  her 
sightless  eyes  in  the  direction  of  her  listening, 
with  an  agony  of  countenance  the  while,  that 
showed  what  fearful  images  were  present  to  her 
imagination.  The  self-created  phantom  of  that 
fatal  night  haunted  her  incessantly.  The  delusion 
that  she  had  received  a  spectral  visit  from  the 
world  of  shadows  had  taken  fast  hold  of  her  mind, 
and  she  lived,  as  she  had  said  she  should,  in 
hourly  expectation  of  its  horrible  return.  I  once 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  take  her  seat  at 
the  organ,  and  play  the  air  she  hod  performed 
when  Mr.  Seymour  (for  so  /must  continue  to  call 
him)  was  present.  I  thought  the  experiment 
might  be  successful  in  destroying  the  delusion 
under  which  she  laboured ;  but  I  never  repeated 
my  request.  The  convulsive  emotions  that  seemed 
to  wrench  every  fibre,  to  plunge  her  feelings  back 
again  into  all  the  appalling  dismay  that  then  as- 
sailed her,  convinced  me  that  had  she  been  com- 
pelled to  make  the  trial,  she  would  either  have 
expired  beneath  it,  or  retired  from  it  in  a  state  of 
frenzy ! 

It  soon  became  too  evident,  indeed,  that  this 
latter  calamity  impended  over  her;  but  before  its 
symptoms  assumed  any  decided  character  she 
was  removed  from  my  care.  I  expected  this,  and 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  it  took  place ;  I 
doubted  not  the  same  means,  whatever  they  were 
(and  I  could  never  discover  them),  by  which  the 
individual  who  placed  Agnes  with  me,  had  learned 
every  circumstance  that  endangered  the  privacy 
of  her  situation,  would  enable  him  to  know  the 


visit  of  Mr.  Seymour  and  its  consequences.  It 
was  above  three  months,  however,  after  that  oc- 
eurrence,  that  I  received,  from  the  aged  female 
who  paid  her  stated  vislu  to  Agnes,  the  following 
note: 

**  I  bave  b«ea  well  satisfted  with  all  yon  have  done.  I 
cannot  exchide  from  this  deelKratloii  an  evflnt  wUdi, 
however  maeh  I  may  wiah  it  had  never  taken  place,  I 
should  be  unjust  if  I  reproached  you  with  it,  as  an  evil 
that  might  have  been  avoided  by  greater  drcumapection. 
That  event  has  only  hastened,  not  produced,  the  course 
]<  I  Iiave  to  pursue.  Agnes  Mandevifle  wiU  be  removed 
from  your  house  tomorrow  evening ;  bat  I  ei^oin  yon  to 
say  nothing  of  it  to  her.  I  require  also^  ttutt  be»  depar- 
ture may  be  allowed  to  talce  pkce  without  any  commu- 
nication between  her  and  the  rest  of  your  fiunily.  Every 
thing  she  leaves  behind  you  may  retain  As  memoriaZs  of 
her;  while  the  enclosed,  -which  diseharges  all  onr  reci* 
procal  obligations,  will  be  received  by  you,  I  hope,  as  a 
sufficient  testimony,  on  my  part,  of  the  sotisfiiction  I  feel, 
and  an  adequate  consideration  for  the  delicata  trust  you 
have  so  honourably  executed.  Hereafter,  il  is  posbiblb 
^ou  may  know  more.  Tour  past  conduct  is  the  best 
guarantee  I  can  have,  that  you  will  not  meanirtiUe  seek 
fbr  infDrmatioa  by  circuitous  patlia." 

The  enclosure  was  a  munificent  donation^— a 
bank-note  for  fi  ve  hundred  pounds.  I  would  have 
given  thrice  that  sum— (I  hardly  know,  indeed, 
the  price  within  my  means  which  I  would  not 
have  given  at  that  moment)  to  prevent  her  depar- 
ture. The  deep  interest  I  felt  in  her  fate — the 
attachment,  the  sympathy,  the  reneration  almost, 
with  which  she  had  inspired  me — and  the  intense 
curiosity  which  I  could  not  restrain,-  though  I 
forbore  to  obey  its  dictates  by  seeking  to  gratify 
it — made  me  view  our  sepai'ation  as  an  overpow- 
ering calamity.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  shed 
tears ;  tears  that  flowed  from  I  know  not  what 
obscure  and  undefined  anticipation  of  afflictions 
that  awaited  the  ill-starred  girl,  and  which  I  fim- 
cied  my  continued  ca^  of  her  might  either  avert 
altogether,  or  mitigate  if  they  came. 

In  order  to  avoid  explanations  which  the  then 
state  of  my  mind  would  not  have  allowed  me  to 
give,  and  the  better  to  comply  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  unknown  and  mysterious  correspon- 
dent, I  contrived  that  my  wife  and  family  should 
be  out  the  following  evening.  I  too  shunned  the 
presence  of  Agnes.  I  sat  alone,  in  my  own  room, 
ruminating  upon  what  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  anxiously  wishing,  as  it  must  take  place,  liiat 
it  were  once  over.  Poor  Agnes!  Heaven  knows 
what  her  thoughts  were,  to  find  herself  so  un- 
wontedly  deserted.  Perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case, 
they  partook  of  what  we  call  presentiment — that 
strange  foreboding  of  ill,'  which  flings  dark  sha- 
dows upon  the  brooding  spirit,  as  if  there  were 
faculties  within  us,  which  have  a  secret  inter- 
course with  the  future,  too  dim  and  obscure  to 
take  the  form  of  knowledge,  but  marveUousl/ 
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responsive  to  tlie  vnseen  approach  of  that  which 
comes  to  bring  us  misery! 

The  clock  had  st^ck  eight.  The  eTening  had 
nearly  dosed  in,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  May. 
No  hour  was  fixed  for  her  removal,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  get  restless  at  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
tracted solitude  in  which  Agnes  bad  been  left, 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  stop- 
ping at  my  door.  '  I  went  out  to  meet  tlie  person. 
It  was,  as  I  expected,  the  same  that  brought  Ag- 
nes to  my  house  three  years  before.  She  said 
nothing;  and  I  was  silent  She  ascended  the 
stairs,  while  I  returned  to  my  room  in  a  state  of 
agitation  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  I 
paced  up  and, down,  like  one  waiting  for  dismal 
intelligence,  from  which  he  knew  he  could  not 
escape,  yet  dreading  to  receive  it  In  about  ten 
minutes  I  heard  them  descendiag.  Yes,  I  am  sure 
it  was  AgAes,  sobUng  violently !  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  rushii^  out — and  to  mingle  my 
prayers  and  blessings  with  my  farewell !  While 
I  stood  irresolute,  the  door  closed,  the  carriage 
drove  away,  and  I  never  beheltlAgnes  Mandeville 
again  I 

Setkn  tears  elapsed  between  what  I  have 
described,  and  that  which  I  am  about  to  relate : 

I  was  travelling  in  Wales,  and  had  extended 
my  pedestrian  excursion  almost  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  South  Wales,  roaming  with  a  de- 
lighted spirit,  amid  its  wild  mountainous  scenery. 
In  one  of  my  walks,  after  traversing  a  long,  nar- 
row, dusty  lane,  rough  and  rugged,  and  bounded 
by  tail  hedges  qn  both,  sides;  a  grad^l  ascent  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  brought  me  to  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  where  a  so^e  of  vast  magnificence 
burst  suddenly  upon  me.  On  the  left  appeared 
the  ocean,  and  stretching  along  itA  margin,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  fine  level  yellow  saqds. 
Immediately  bek>w,  at  the  foot  of  a  winding  pre- 
cipitous descent,  lay  the  beach,  and  Inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  their  families.  In  the  extreme 
^stance,  towards  the  north-west,  rose  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Merioneth  and  Caernarvonshire, 
Snowdon  towering  like  a  giant  above  them  aU. 
Conti«cting  my  view,  I  beheld  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills  of  various  elevations,  and  infinite  varieties 
of  form,  enclosing  a  spacious  tract  of  dark  morass, 
which  spread  out  to  their  base.  A  fine  effect  of 
mountaifi  landscape  was  produced  by  the  singular 
disposition  of  the  lights  and  shades  on  the  tops, 
sides,  and  hoUows  of  the  circan\]acent  hills.  The 
sun  was  shining  brillii^tly,  but  the  sky  was  co- 
vered with  detached^  masses  of  fleecy  clouds, 
which  mottled,  as  it  were,  the  surfaces  of  the  hills 
with  fantastic  patches  of  colour,  so  numberless, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  picturesque)  that  the 
«fect  was  exquisitely  beautiful. 


"When  I  had  gazed  my  fill,  I  slowly  descended 
to  the  beach,  and  soon  after  struck  off  by  a  mqpn^ 

tain-path,  in  the  direction  of ,  a  small  village, 

where  I  arrived  towards  evening.  After  regaling 
myself  sumptuously  upon  some  bacon  and  eggs, 
barley-bread  and  a  mug  of  cwno  da  (good  afe), 
and  settling  with  mine  hostess  of  the  Swan  for 
the  use  of  her  best  bedchamber  for  the  night,  I 
strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  sublime  scenery  by  which 
I  was  surrounded.  I  had  not  wandered  far,  ere 
I  came  to  the  churchyard.  My  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  language  was  too  slender  to  enable  me 
to  read  the  few  monumental  tributes  that  met  my 
eyes ;  but  I  felt  as  keenly  that  I  was  treading 
upon  dust  which  had  once  been  dear  to  those  who 
had  recorded  their  sorrows  for  its  loss,  as  if  I 
could  have  perused  all  their  grief  inspired. 

In  one  comer  of  this  churchyard,  apart  from 
the  other  graves,  fenced  round  by  a  plain  wooden 
railing,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  jew-irce, 
which'  time  had  split  into  several  dark  chasms, 
stood  a  tomb  whose  appearance,  simple  and  un- 
adorned as  it  wa4|clenoted  that  its  occupant,  when 
alive,  moved  in  a  higher  sphere  than  the  rustic 
generation  that  slept  in  peace  around.  I  advanced 
towards  it  It  lay  in  deep  shadow.  The  bright 
radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  which  shed  a  mild 
lustre  over  every  other  part  <^  the  churchyard, 
and  upon  the  gray  dwarf  waHs  of  the  little  church 
which  every  Sabbath  gathered  within  its  narrow 
space,  the  scattered  population  of  th^  surrounding 
hills,  penetrated  not  to  this  lonely  dwelling  of 
death.  It  seemed  as  if  that  obscure  no<^  had 
been  purposely  sdected  to  escape  notice.  No  path 
led  to  it  Ko  chance  step  could  conduct  the  tra- 
veller thith^.  No  passing  eye  could  dwell  upon 
it,  in  going  to  or  from  the  house  of  God.  They 
who  would  know  whose  burial  place  was  there, 
must  do  as  I  did,  scramble  among  the  thickly- 
twisted  and  rank  weeds  that  grew  profusely  around 
it 

/  did  this;  and  how  shall  I  desciibe  my  feelings 
when  I  found  that  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  Agnes  ! 
It  was  even  sol  On  a  newly-erected  stone,  I  read 
these  words : 

To   TBS   MSHORY   OP 

A<niE8  Mahdetillb, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  UVB, 

AprilH,  18— , 

^QSO  TwEMTY.flETXK. 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest. 

**  Mystery  upon  mystery  I"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 

stood,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this  inscription, 

while  my  thoughts  travelled  back  to  all  those 

,  touching  circumstances  which  had  hallowed  her 

\  name  and  misfortunes  in  my  recollection.    I  diH 
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not  trouble  m  jself  to  conjecture  how  it  had  be- 
fallen, that  here,  in  this  remote  part  6f  the  empire, 
in  Uiis  lone  spot,  she  should  be  buried;  I  remem- 
bered only  what  she  was — and  reflected  only — 
that  she  was  dead  I  I  could  not  call  back  my 
thoughts.  I  could  not  release  myself  from  their 
thralL  I  saw  her — I  spoke  to  her — I  heard  her 
soft  melodious  Yoice — I  beheld  that  face  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  dimmed  and  shaded  as  its  de- 
licate beauty  was  by  grief-— I  stood  before  her, 
even  as  I  had  done,  when  upraising  the  veil  that 
covered  it,  she  exclaimed,  in  thrilling  accents — 
"  What  have  I  to  dread  ?"  These  images  pre- 
sented themselves  vividly  to  my  imagination;  and 
the  transient  remembrance  that  she  was  then 
mouldering  into  dust  at  my  feet,  was  too  fleeting 
to  destroy  the  momentary  impression  of  their 
reality. 

I  was  awakened  from  this  dream  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  grey-headed  old  man,  who  advanced 
respectfully  towards  roe.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
interrupted,  and  turning  round,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rebuking  the  intrusion,  Haw  tears  stand- 
ing in  the  ej'^es  of  aged  rustic  Tliis  was  a  language 
to  which  my  heart  at  once  responded.  I  could 
not  mistake  its  meaning.  Chance  had  not  brought 
him  to  the  grave  of  Agnes ;  then  wherefore  those 
tears?  Because  he  had  known  the  living  mour- 
ner. And  who  could  know  her,  and  not  weep, 
as  he  did,  to  think  of  her  sorrows,  her  angelic 
meekness  under  them,  and  her  untimely  fate? 
Grief  is  infectious.  His  tears  were  the  signal  for 
mine;  monitors,  I  might  more  properly  call  them, 
reminding  me  /  had  not  paid  that  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  the  unhappy — that  sacrifice  of  pure  selfish- 
ness, mourning  what  we  have  lost,  as  j>oor  igno- 
rant worldlings,  avaricious  of  earth's  happiness, 
instead  of  rejoicing  that  those  we  loved  have  gone 
before  us  to  receive  their  inheritance  of  perfect, 
inperishable  felicity. 

**  Tou  are  the  first  who  has  visited  the  stran- 
ger*s  grave  sinte  we  laid  her  in  it,"  said  the  old 
man,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully. 

**  The  stranger's  graye !"  I  exclaimed — 

**So  we  call  it,^'  he  replied;  *'for  save  her 
name  and  age,  we  knew  nothing  of  the  poor  soul 
but  her  misfortunes,  and  they  were  heavy  enough, 
God  knows." 

"  By  whose  direction,  then,  were  those  words 
engraven  on  her  tombstone  ?" 

**  Her  own.  Parson  Morgan  wrote  them  down 
from  her  own  lips  the  nig)it  she  died.  She  was 
not  mad  then." 

**  Mad  V*  I  ejaculated,  while  the  dreadfy  import 
ofthe  word  seemed  to  stun  me.  '*Oood6od!  And 
WHS  thy  cup  of  aiSiction,  poor  girl,  filled  even  to 
that?  Mental  darkness  as  well  as  visual!  Blind 
and  insane  I    Well  might  thy  sorrowing  spirit. 


when  at  last  its  weaiy  {nlgrimage  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  ciiy,  *  Blest  be  ih&t  hand  divine  th^t  laid 
my  heart  at  rest  V  " 

"  You  knew  her,  sir,''  said  the  old  man,  after  a 
pause,  "and  are  como^  perhaps " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  her ;  but  I  knew  not  she  was 
dead—knew  not  that  in  wandering  hither  I  should 
learn  the  closing  story  of  her  life.  But  I  will 
speak  with  you  upon  that  subject  presently,"  I 
continued,  turning  away,  to  seek  in  silent  thought 
a  relief  from  my  feelings. 

"  Mystery  upon  mystery !"  I  still  repeated  to 
myself.  I  had  reason  to  do  so.  If  any  one  had 
asked  me,  an  hour  before,  where  Agnes  Mande- 
ville  was,  I  should  have  answered  boldly,  in  Swit- 
zerland. Such  I  believed  was  the  fact;  because  I 
learned  it  by  means  which  had  not  before  de- 
ceived me,  as  to  her  real  name,  her  parentage,  her 
family,  and  her  extraordinary  history.  It  was 
incomprehensible.  I  returned  to  the  old  man, 
and  questioned  him.  His  answers  convinced  me 
— for  I  almost  staggered  under  doubts  of  her 
identity — that  it  w§8  the  same  person,  and  that 
she  had  been  brought  to  this  place  very  soon 
after  her  removal  from  my  house.  Thuvfar  sa- 
tisfied, I  listened  with  painful  interest  to  his  nar- 
rative, as  I  drew  it  from  him  by  successive  inter- 
rogatories. I  Villi  give  it  in  a  connected  form,  and 
as  nearly  ^s  I  can,  in  the  simple  phraseology  of 
the  narrator. 

"  It  is  now  about  six  years,  or  a  little  more, 
that  a  gentleman,  taller,  and  thinner,  and  much 

older  than  yourself,  arrived  at  the  town  of ^ 

fourteen  mi^s  off.  He  was  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  lady,  and  a  young  one,  who  was  blind, 
and,  as  was  soon  reported,  mad.  They  hired  a 
house,  and  lived  in  it  for  several  months:  this  was 
in  the  summer;  They  were  strangers  to  every 
body,  and  continued  so;  for,  during  the  whole 
time  they  stayed  there,  they  did  not  make  a  sin- 
gle acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
went  by  the  name  of  GlanriUe;  that  is,  the  gen- 
tleman called  himself  Glanville ;  I  never  heard 
what  the  old  lady  was  called,  and  the  young  lady 
was  only  called  Agnes.  As  the  winter  approached 
it  was  expected  they  would  go  away  again;  for  it 
was  thought  they  had  come,  as  many  persons  do 
from  England,  to  pass  the  summer  season  among^ 
the  mountains.  Towards  the  close  of  autumn, 
however,  inquiries  were  made,  in  every  direction, 
for  a  comfortable  family  who  could  take  charge 
of  the  young  lady,  with  a  handsome  allowance  for 
her  board  and  lodging.  These  inquiries  reached 
the  ears  of  my  daughter,  Betsey  Owens,  who  lives 
with  her  husband,  David  Owens,  in  that  farm- 
house which  you  see  just  beyond  the  foot-bridge, 
on  the  right  She  had  only  one  child,  a  son,  who 
died  when  he  was  nine  years  old.    He  never  either 
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walked  of  spoke,  from  the  hoar  of  his  birth,  and 
sometimes  he  would  cry  for  twelve  hours  together, 
and  then  sleep  for  twelve  hours.  She  was  never 
weary  of  attending  upon  him,  poor  fellow  $  and 
while  he  lived  every  thing  went  on  well  with  them : 
every  thing  which  David  Owens  undertook  pros- 
pered; but  when  he  died,  from  that  moment  there 
was  a  change,  and  nothing  prospered.  Well ; 
Evan  Owens  was  dead  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  and  their  troubles  were  beginning  to  grow 
burdensome,  just  as  they  heard  of  these  inquiries, 
and  the  handsome  offer  that  was  made  to  any 
person  who  would  take  care  of  the  mad  young 
lady  at .  It  was  a  temptation.  So  my  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband  went  over  the  hills  to ^ 

and  saw  Mr.  Glanville;  and  became  the  next  day 
to  look  at  their  house,  and  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  young  lady  would  be  comfortable. 
They  talked  about  the  matter,  and  at  last  It  was 
settled  that  my  daughter  should  have  her;  and  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  after  she  was  brought  here.*' 
••By  whom?" 

"  By  Mr.  GlanviUe,**  replied  the  old  man;  "  but 
before  he  returned  into  England,  the  old  l^y 
came  several  times,  and  t&lked  with  my  daughter 
about  what  she  was  to  dtf,  and  how  the  young 
lady  was  to  be  treated,  and  the  care  that  was  to 
be  taken  of  her.  Poor  soul  I  She  wanted  no 
other  care  than  kindness,  in"  seeing  that  she  was 
fe^  when  she  was  huftgry,  and  let  go  to  bed  when 
she  was  sleepy,  and  led  out  on  warm  sunny  days 
to  sit  in  the  shade." 

**  Did  Mr.  GlanviUe  remain  long  at ,  after 

Agnes  had  been  placed  with  your  daughter?" 

"  No,  sir.  The  very  next  week  he  and  the  old 
lady  went  back  to  England." 

**  And  how  did  you  receive  the  money,  as  it  be- 
came due  ?  And  when  did  you  again  see  Mr. 
GlanviUe,  or  hear  from  him?" 

"  We  never  saw  him  again,  and  we  never  heard 
from  him.  The  money  was  paid  regularly  through 
the  bankers  at ,  where,  if  we  asked  any  ques- 
tions, we  were  tcdd  to  hold  our  tongues,  and  take 
what  we  came  for ;  with  a  hint  that  if  we  were 
curious,  we  might  lose  it  altogether.  Curious 
enough  we  were,  as  you  may  suppose;  but  after  a 
time  we  gave  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  make 
out  matters,  so  we  did  our  duty  by  the  poor  crea- 
ture tiU  she  died." 

"  She  was  with  you,  then,  about  six  years,  and 
in  all  that  tinfe  no  inquiry  was  made  about  her, 
no  human  being  came  to  know  how  she  fared?" 
"  Not  one!"  responded  the  old  man,  dejectedly. 
"  Had  she  been  a  child  of  the  grove  and  brake, 
she  could  not  have  been  more  alone  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure  she  knew  nothing  about  it ;  though 
she  would  sometimes  weep,  and  sigh  grievously, 
as  if  her  very  heart  would  crack.    And  when 


there  was  a  thunder-storm,  her  .shrieks  and  suf- 
ferings were  terrible.  We  could  never  account 
for  this,  nor  for  the  strange  prayers  she  used  to 
put  up,  calling  upon  God  not  to  punish  her  again." 

"  Was  her  death  sadden?"  I  inquired. 

"  It  was,  in  a  manner,  though  I  was  sure  it  was 
about  to  take  place,  more  than  three  weeks  before 
it  did." 

"How  so?" 

"  Ah  I  sir — I  saw  her  corpse-candle  carried  to 
this  very  spot,  where  we  are  now  standing.  I  fol- 
lowed it,  and  watched  where  it  disappeared.  It 
went  down  just  here,"  continued  the  old  man 
placing  his  foot  on  the  grave  of  Agnes:  "just  here 
it  flickered  bright  and  strong  for  a  moment,  and 
then  slowly,  slowly,  slowly,  sunk  into  the  ground  \ 
It  was  a  dark  stormy  night,  I  remember,  and  I 
was  returning  home  as  I  saw  the  canywU  corph 
glide  from  the  door  of  my  father's  house.  I  did 
nor  know  any  body  was  ill ;  but  after  I  had  fol- 
;  lowed  the  light  to  the  churchyard,  when  I  went 
!  back,  I  found  that  Agnes  had  suddenly  fallen 
into  a  fit ;  and  th^  I  knew  it  was  her  own  spirit 
that  had  carried  the  funeral  light  to  the  place 
where  she  was  to  be  buried.  I  was  right !  She 
hkd  many  fits  afterwards,  and  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  after  each.  But  as  I  have  told  you,  the 
night  before  she  became  all  at  once  as  sensible  as 
you  are,  and  talked,  as  rationally  as  could  be,  to 
Parson  Moigan,  who  attended  her.  She  said 
nothing,  however,  except  to  rejoice  that  she  waS' 
going.  Ah  1  it  was  an  edifying  sight  to  see  her 
die ;  and  if  there  are  angels  in  heaven  she  is  among, 
them!" 

The  old  man  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as< 
he  uttered  these  words.  For  myself,  I  had  nei^ 
ther  tears  nor  words.  The  sun  had  gone  down  y 
and  in  the  dim  twilight  of  that  summer's  even- 
ing I  have  described,  I  cast  a  parting  look  upoiv 
the  "  stranger's  grave,"  and  quitted  the  church- 
yard. . 


And  WHO  was  Agnes  MandeviUe  ?  And  what 
was  her  history  ?  There  yet  lives  one  besides 
myself,  capable  of  answering  these  questions* 
His  feeUngs  I  may  not  harrow  up.  Death,  when 
it  releases  him  from  the  earthly  tribunal  of  man, 
wiU  give  me  the  right  to  reyeal  what,  tiU  then,^ 
mercy,  if  not  justice  commands  should  be  shroud' 
ed  in  the  mystery  of  The  Unrevealed  !  Even 
while  I  write  this,  I  know  he  lies  in  agony  of 
mind  and  body:  before  what  I  have  written  shall 
be  read,  that  agony,  perhaps,  will  have  passed 
away,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned.  Let  it 
be  so,  and  my  task  shall  be  finished:  the  injured 
shade  of  Agnes  Makbeville  shall  be  appeased ! 
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REFLECTIONS  UPON  AN  OLD  COAT. 

BT  JOHN  SMITtt. 

I  WILL  lay  thee  aside,  my  coat;  tfaon  art  grow- 
ing old,  and  mnst  pass  the  remnant  of  thy  days 
in  some  peaceful  retreat,  without  hereafter  suf- 
fering the  daily  indignity  of  the  brush  and  the 
besom.  "And  is  it  because  I  am  old,"  thou 
■lightest  exclaim,  "that  thou  must  lay  me  aside? 
Wilt  thou  dismiss  thy  old  friend  so  unceremo- 
niously, to  take  up  with  a  mere  acquaintance, 
whose  character  may  be  as  black  as  his  colour?" 
True;  thou  art  an  old  friend — very;  but  the 
world  says  thou  art  no  longer  At  to  be  seen — that 
thou  hast  lost  thy  glossiness — thy  fine  texture — 
tliat  thou  hast  no  longer  the  freshness  of  tliy 
youth,  when  witli  pride  I  bore  thee  along.  Thou 
and  I  must  therefore  part  Such  is  the  selfish- 
ness of  human  nature!  But  I  will  not  bid  thee 
an  eternal  adieu — far  from  it;  for  we  will  pass 
many  an  evening  together,  in  spite  of  the  world 
and  its  opinions;  we  will  talk  over  ancient  times 
and  by-gone  adventures.  Thou  must  not  brand 
me  with  ing^titude.  No!  for  I  will  acknowledge 
thy  manifold  services,  both  by  day  and  by  night; 
how  thou  stuckest  Hke  wax  unto  me,  in  winter's 
frost,  and^mid  tiie  bowlings  of  the  pitiless  storm, 
in  which,  napping,  we  were  sometimes  caught; 
how  thou  gallantly  borest  the  brunt  of  summer's 
dust  and  autumn*s  mud,  which  thou  hast  encoun- 
tered and  overcome;  and,  I  will  bear  witness, 
such  quantities  of  it  as  fVequedtly  ndsed  my 
<Mer,  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  thou  still  lookedst 
respectable.  Thou  hast  seen  two  autumns,  my 
coat;  no  wonder,  then,  diatthou  art  seedy!  I 
will  not,  as  is  the  wont  of  some  respectable-look- 
ing acquaintances  of  mine,  and  whose  acquain- 
tanceship shall  not  ripen  into  friendship — I  will 
not,  as  they  would,  my  coat — for  a  miserable 
mim,  consign  thee,  for  viie  lucre,  like  a  base 

tum-coat,  into  the  hands  of 1    D -H  the 

•thought!  it  is  too  atrociously  venal  to  be  set  down! 
Thy  gpreatness  has  gone  by,  my  coat — ^the  rain 
•has  shrunken  thee ! 

But  thou  hast  been  a  friend  to  the  back-bone  I 
Alike  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  sickness  and 
in  healdi,  thou  dungest  to  me.  Would  that  I 
could  say  as  mndi  of  several  false  and  perfidious 
iriends  who  knew  me  only  in  tiie  first  and  last 
states,  my  coat  But  I  forgot ;  my  cellar  is  empty 
and  the  weather  rather  hot.  In  summer  tiie 
warmth  of  ihy  friendship  was  as  remarkable  as 
towards  winter  ihtX  coolness  which  unaccountably 
sprang  up  between  us.  Thy  friendsMp  was  the 
more  pure  and  valuable  that  there  was  no  tie  of 
interest  to  keep  us  together.  No!  my  coat  I 
never  paid  for  thy  friendiihip  in  any  shape!  But 
the  truth,  bitter  as  it  is,  must  be  told«    Thou  art. 


mc-seems^  gone !  Hic  thread  of  thy  existence  is 
cut  short!  Thou  art  on  the  ed^e — ^nol  I  will  not 
upbraid  thee !  Thou  conldst  **  a  tale  unfold,"  wert 
thou  able.  How  many  cuflb  hast  tiiou  had,  and 
whoUy  on  my  account  {  Thou  sometimes  fillest 
me  with  gloomy  thoughts,  my  coat ;  for  when  I 
see  that  rtnt  in  thy  arm-pit,  I  involuntarily  think 
of  my  landlord !  But  I  will  always  speak  of  thee 
with  respect;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  Ao/tneM  about 
thee,  my  coat! 

When  I  look  upon  thee,  I  cannot  foi*)ear  paro- 
dying the  exclamation  of  Marifaorough  in  his 
dotage,  viewing  a  pictnre  of  himself  in  his  prime: 
**  That  was  a  coat!** 


COST  OP  A  WATCH. 


DuBiKO  the  war  of  1796,  a  sailor  went  into  a 
watchmaker's  shop,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  handed  out  a  small  French  watch  to  an  in- 
genious artist,  demanding  how  much  the  repairs 
would  come  to.  The  watchmaker  looking  at  it, 
said  it  would  cost  him  more  for  repairs  than  the 
original  purchase.  "  Qb,  if  that's  all,  I  don't 
mind  that,"  replied  the  sailor;  "I  wUl  even  give 
you  double  the  cost,  for  I  have  a  veneration  for 
the  watch."  **  What  might  you  have  given  for 
it?"  inquired  the  watchmaker.  **Why,"  said 
Jack,  twitching  his  trousers,  "I  gave  a  Fi<ench 
fellow  a  knock  on  the  head  for  it,  and  if  you'll 
repair  it,  Fll  give  you  two." 


KIAOAKA. 


Mbasurbments  have  been  made  of  the  vdlnme 
of  water  of  the  Niagara  river,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears th^t  the  '*  motive  power^  of  the  cataract  of 
Niagara  exceeds  by  nearly  forty-fbld,^all  the  me- 
chanical force  of  water  and  steam  power  render- 
ed available  in  Great  Britun  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  motion  to*  the  machinery  that  sufioes 
to  pierform  the  manufacturing  labours  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhftbitants  of  the  worid,  includ- 
ing also  the  power  employed  in  transporting 
these  products  by  steamboats  and  steam-cars, 
and  their  steam  ships  of  war,  to  tiie  remotest 
seas.  Indeed,  it  appears  probable  that  the  law 
of  gravity,  as  established  by  the  Creator,  puts 
forth  in  this  single  waterfall,  more  intense  and 
effective  energy,  than  is  necessary  to  move  all 
the  artificial  machinery  on  Uie  habitable  globe. — 
SiUiman*s  JtmrnaL 


Trb  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France  gives  em* 
ployment  to  6,600,000  persons,  w^A  the  annual 
produce  is  worth  XSO,000,000. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

No.  I. 
k  0  H  L'S      "IRELAND." 

BT  SOMOND  HUOOMONT. 


In  thus  assunuDg  the  pen  of  the  reviewer,  it  may 
be  considered  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  some  ex- 
planation of  our  views  in  undertaking  the  task, 
and  the  motives  which  have  urged  us  thereto. 

We  do  so  with  no  hope  or  intention  of  htying 
down  dicta  which  are  to  be  deemed  infallible,  or 
of  attempting  to  lead  the  readers  of  the  Literary 
Garland'to  see  with^our  eyes,  and  hear  wiih  our 
ears.  Preferring  no  claim  to  be  considered  a 
**  Sir  Oracle" — ^indulging  no  desire  to  mould  at 
our  will  the  judgments  of  others— our  aim,  in 
the  series  of  communications  flow  commenced, 
shall  simply  be,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief 
resume  of  some  of  the  most  popular  and  interest- 
ing publications  of  the  day;  to  present  such  ex- 
tracts as  we  may  deem  best  calculated  to  display 
the  style  of  the  author,  or  illustrate  the  subject 
treated  of;  and  to  connect  these  with  such  ex- 
planatory remarks  as  may  be  necessary.  Not 
that  we  shall  by  any  means  withhold  our  indivi- 
dual opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  work  before 
us,  or  preclude  ourselves  from  giving  that  share 
of  praise  or  censure  to  which  we  may  conceive 
the  author  entitled;  but  we  pledge  ourselves 
that,  in  all  cases,  such  opinion  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  sufficient  materials,  to  enable  each  reader 
to  form  his  own  independent  judgment 

Our  principal  motive,  in  presenting  the  analy- 
ses of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  to  render  our 
fellow-colonists  better  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  that  land  whose  children  we  are,  and 
whose  language  we  speak;  and  if  we  can  contri- 
bute to  this  object,  however  humbly,  we  shall  be 
satisfied. 

The  importance  of  general  education  has,  of 
late  years,  much  occupied  public  attention,  and 
in  most  civilised  nations,  measures  have  been  ta- 
ken by  the  respective  governments,  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  the  means  of  ele- 
mentary education.  So  &r  as  this  goes,  it  is 
well;  and,  if  conducted  on  right  principles,  must 


eventually  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  man- 
kin^.  But  we  ought  not  to  stop  at  the  com- 
mencement; we  are  not  to  consider  a  journey 
finished  because  the  first  step  has  been  taken. 
Having  produced  the  capability  of  reading  and 
enjoying  the  emanations  of  genius,  are  we  not 
bound,  in  reason  and  in  justice,  to  supply  whole- 
some food  for  the  i^petite  thus  created,  which 
will  otherwise  batten  on  any  garbage  that  may 
fall  within  its  reach? 

And  yet  tl^is  want,  absolute  and  imperative  as 
it  id,  has  met  with  little  consideration  from  go- 
vernments, or  even,  till  within  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod, from  individuals.  Among  the  first  to  re- 
cognise its  existence  were  Messrs.  William  and 
Bobert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh;  their  series  of 
cheap  publications  had  so  favourable  a  reception 
and  so  rapid  a  sale,  as  to  •induce  others  to  follow 
th^ir  example,  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation; 
and  the  revolution  thus  begun  among  the  pub- 
lishers, is  now  proceeding  steadily  onward. 
These  reprints  were,  of  course,  almost  exdusivo- 
ly  of  works,  the  copyright  of  which  had  expired, 
and  though  eagerly  sought  after,  could  not  satis- 
fy the  demands  of  the  class  wo  have  mentioned. 
They  were  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  the  literal 
ture  of  the  day,  and  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  recent  works  of  genius.  This  is  forcibly  re- 
presented by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  themselves.* 

<*  Such  books  of  a  put  dsy  wet  necessarily  more  or 
less  oat  of  harmony  with  existing  tastes ;  the  publio 
looks  with  indlfforenoe  on  the  oflbr  of  BasseiaSi  and  the 
Simple  Story,  wlien  Its  wishes  are  pointing  to  the  laai 
novel  of  Bulwer.  What  matters  it  to  the  people  thai 
they  may  have  a  ofaeap  copy  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck^ 
when  they  want  to  beeome  a  little  acquainted  with 
Wordsworth  ?  The  books  cakulated,  by  the  taste  in 
which  they  are  written,  and  their  novelty,  to  meet  witb 
an  extensive  demand,  are  withheld,  and  twenty  cheap  U. 
hraries  of  reprinta  will  not  make  up  the  defidencgr. 

«  Chsmbers'  Joomal,  Mew  Series,  Ko.  4. 
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The  modified  BQCcess  of  these  reprints  only  shows  how 
gladly  the  people  would  buy  books  more  to  their  taste, 
if  they  could  be  got." 


Such  speculations  as  these  may  be  somewhat 
distasteful  to  ^e  fathers  of  **the  Trade,"  but 
they  must  ultimately  prevail;  and  publishers 
themselves  will  see  greater  advantage  in  selling 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  work^  at  a  profit  of 
eighteen  pence,  than  in  disposing  of  two  thousand 
with  a  gain  of  half  a  sovereign. 

In  this  colony  the  deprivation  is  felt  even  more 
than  it  is  at  home.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
emigrants  who  annually  land  on  our  shores,  «nd 
are  gradually  extending  our  'settlements,  have 
brought  with  them  tastes  and  feelings  fi(ted  for  ; 
the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  class  of  literature. 
The  cause  of  education,  too,  has  prospered  here. 
The  rising  and  the  risen  generations  alike  de- 
mand sufficient  intellectual  food.  And  yet,  few, 
very  few,  of  the  productions  of  the  literary  ge- 
nius of  Britain,  are  presented  at  a  price  suffi- 
cieuUy  low  to  place  them  witliin  the  reach  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada,  till  long  af- 
ter the  excitement  and  interest  occasioned  by 
their  first  appearance,  have  died  away  and  been 
forgotten.  True!  Some  publishers,  more  en- 
terprising and  clear-sighted  than  their  fellows, 
have  recognised  the  policy  of  supplying  our  co- 
lonists with  intellectual  provision,  at  once  cheer- 
ing, invigorating,  and  accessible.  Mr.  Murray, 
of  London,  for  instance,  proposes  to  furnish  such 
in  his  "Home  and  Colonial  Library,"  which  has 
commenced  nobly  with  Sorrow's  "Bible  in 
Spain,^*  a  work  scarce  a  twelvemonth  published, 
^or  must  we  fo^p||  Messrs.  Armour  &  Ramsay, 
of  Montreal,  who  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
Canadian  public,  by  their  republication  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  and  other  similar  instances  of 
literary  enterprise,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
they  have  been  readily  aided  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  home  publishers,  whose  sagacity  has 
fihewn  them  the  advantage  of  this  course,  as  well 
t^  themselves  as  to  the  reading  public.  All  ho- 
nour, we  say,  to  these  Pioneers  of  Literature  I 

Still,  the  relief  thus  afforded,  is  but  partial, 
and  it  is  our  hope,  by  means  of  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  this  Magasdne,  to  possess  many  of  our 
countrymen  with  the  spirit  and  substance  of 
some  of  the  chef-tTcBuvres  of  modem  English  lite- 
rature, whose  very  tities  would  never  otherwise 
have  reached  their  ears.  This,  we  conceive,  the 
most  rigid  proprietor  of  copyright  could  not  ob- 
ject to,  the  more  especially,  as  it  is  a  plaa  pur* 
sued  without  remonstrance,  by  several  of  the 
home  periodicals.*    Nay  I  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 

•  Tftit's  Bdinburgh  Magazine,  in  partioulsr,  hMM  been 
noted  for  its  ftiU,  yet  succinct  abstraela,  of  rcotnt  pub- 
lications. 


to  be  hoped  that  the  specimens  afforded  in  these 
pages  (which  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal 
will  render  scanty  at  the  best)  may  awaken  suf- 
ficient curiosity  to  induce  many,  whose  means 
admit  of  it,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  volumes 
cited. 

The  work  we  have  first  selected  for  illustra- 
tion* is  not  indeed  of  purely  English  origin,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  a  translation  from  the  German;  but 
we  have  been  induced  to  select  it,  not  only  from 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  itself,  but  from 
the  great  popularity  it  has  attained,  and  the  high 
testimony  that  has  been  given  to  the  correctness 
of  its  statements,  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge.t 


In  these  days  of  steam,  to  be  a  traveller  is  no- 
thing; it  forms  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion.   Any  one  may  now  traverse  the  whole  con  • 
tinent  of  Europe,  from  Finmark  to  the  Morea,  or 
from  Galicia  to  Orenburg,  at  little  more  expense 
of  time  or  money  than  would  have  been  requisite, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  to  convey  him  from  London 
to  Paris.     Great  has  therefore  been  the  rushing 
to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  tlfe  earth,  and  nume- 
rous have  been  the  consequent  volumes  laid  be- 
fere  the  public,  as  "Journals,"  "Diaries,"  "Ad- 
ventures," "  Ro\jgh  Notes,"  and  so  forth,  to  the 
enrichment  of  printers,  but — in  most  cases,  it 
must  be  added — to  the  impoverishment  of  unwa- 
ry publishers.    Though  every  one  may  travel,  to 
his  own  pleasure  and  improvement,  very  few 
have  the  talent  of  making  their  travels  interest- 
ing to  others.    For  this  there  is  requisite  a  keen 
and  observant  eye,  a  habit  of  minute  investiga- 
tion, and  a  facility  in  recording  the  incidents  of 
the  journey,  or  the  reflections  excited  by  them, 
in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  place  described.    All  these 
qualities  are  fully  possessed  by  Mr.  Kohl,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  foreigner  gives  a 
peoaiiar  value  to  his  observations.    To  describe 
any  country  fully  and  minutely,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  its  scenery  .and  characteristics, 
such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  residence  of 
years,  is  no  doubt  necessary.    But  where  only  a 
general  outiine  is  intended,  the  peculiarities  of 
social  condition  can  be  detected  with  greater  dis- 
crimination by  one,  to  whom  the  subject  is  com- 
paratively fresh,  who  is  warped  by  no  local  pre- 
judices, and  whose  acquaintance  with  other  coun- 
tries enables  him  to  institute  a  comparison  of  its 
principal  features,  with  those  that  prevail  else- 
where. 

•  « Ireland,'*  by  J.  G.  Kohl. 

f  Duzinff  the  recent  debate  upon  Irish  a&irs,  in  th* 
Imperial  FftrUament,  it  was  quoted  more  than  once  bj 
the  8peakers*-Mr.  O'ConneD  among  the  number. 
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So  well  recognbed  is  this  principle,  that  so- 
vera!  of  our  most  celebrated  writers  have  sought 
to  give  additional  interest  to  their  observations 
on  English  manners  and  customs,  by  presenting 
them  through  the  medium  of  some  fictitious  per- 
sonage, a  native  of  some  fureign  coimtry — the 
more  remote  and  unknown,  the  better  for  their 
purpose.  Hence  the  origin  of  such  works  as 
"  The  Citizen  of  the  World,'*  "  Ilajji  Baba  in 
England,"  or  *•  The  letters  of  a  Turkish  Spy;" 
and  the  result  has  generally  justified  the  fore- 
sight of  the  author. 

Of  German  parcntxige,  birth  and  education,  Mr. 
Kohl  has,  h^  many  years  travel,  rendered  him- 
self, in  somo  degree,  a  true  citizen  of  the  world. 
Austria,  Hussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
other  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  have  suc- 
cessively been  the  scenes  of  his  peregrinations; 
and  his  published  descriptions  of  these  countries, 
particularly  of  the  two  first-named,  have  met  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  critical  world.  It 
was  therefore  with  no  small  eagerness  that  we 
opened  this  volume,  anxious  to  see  in  what  light 
the  social  and  scenic  characteristics  of  ''the 
Green  Isle"  were  displayed,  by  one  so  well  qua- 
lified for  the  task.  We  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed in  our  expectations,  high  as  they  were, 
and  we  trust,  ere  we  have  done,  to  make  our  rea- 
ders in  some  measure  partakers  of  our  gratifica- 
tion. 

Our  author  landed  at  Kingstown,  in  the  autumn  ; 
of  the  year  1842,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  '. 
he  left  shortly  after  for  Edge  worth  town,  the  resi-  ; 
dence  of  the  amiable  and  talented  Miss  Edge-  ! 
worth. 

Mr.  Kohl's  notice  of  this  lady  is  very  short-,  and  ! 
confined  simply  to  her  literary  labours ;  his  npo-  ! 
logy  for  the  meagreness  of  his  sketch  is  well  ; 
worthy  the  notice  of  those  gossipping  tourists,  ! 
who  delight  in  recording,  for  the  public  deldcta-  | 
tion,  their  private  conversations  with  noted  per- 
sonages. 

**  And  nofllry  I  have  no  doubt;  many  of  my  Ger- 
man readers  will  expect  of  me  a  very  Daguerreo- 
type of  the  amiable,  cheerful,  intelligent  and  witty 
authoress,  and  a  precise  description  of  the  little 
comer  bj^the  window  of  her  pretty  library,  her 
usual  sitting  room,  and  of  the  little  writing-table, 
-and  of  all  the  comfortable  and  agreeable  depen- 
dencies of  the  place  where  the  Moral  Tales,  the 
Popular  Tales,  Belinda,  Leonora,  GrUdda,  Castle 
Rackrenty  Heten^  and  all  her  other  delightful  nar- 
ratives, were  imagined  and  put  to  paper.  All 
this,  I  can  easily  believe,  might  be  made  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  but  I  feel  so  invincible  an 
avermon  against  speaking  in  my  books  of  living 
persons  who  have  hospitably  received  me  under 
their  roofs,  that  I  shall  persist  in  my  old  practice, 
and  shall  merely  invite  my  readers  to  accompany 
me  in  my  walks  about  Edgeworthtown,  where 
I  hey  will  find  much  that  is  chanictpristic  of  the 


>  country  and  its  inhabitants,  things  with  which  I 
;  occupy  myself  at  all  times  more  willingly  than 
;  with  mere  personalities." 

These  walks  give  him  an  opportunity  of  rc- 
\  marking  upon  some  of  those  evils,  which  have  so 
:  retarded  the  progress  of  Ireland. 

]      ^  It  often  happens  in  Ireland  that  a  farm,  ori- 
\  ginolly  sufiicient  for  the  comfortable  maintenance 
]  of  a  man  and  his  family,  becomes  divided,  after 
^  a  few  generations,  into  a  number  of  holdings, 
\  each  father  giving  a  piece  of  the  land  to  each  of 
\  his  sons  to  set  him  up  in  the  world.    This  sub- 
I  division  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  poverty. 
\  uf  the  country.    Every  man  is  anxious  to  have  a 
\  bit  of  land  of  Ids  own  to  till,  and,  laudable  as  this 
J  desire  is,  it  may,  if  carried  too  far,  as  is  the  case 
\  in  Ireland,  become  the  occasion  of  many  evils. 
An  Irish  farmer  with  a  large  family  cannot  pre- 
vail on  himself  to  show  more  favour  to  one  child 
than  the  rest,  and  always  endeavours  to  divide  his 
farm  in  equal  shares  among  all  his  children, 
whatever  may  be  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds 
it.    The  efibct  of  this  system  is,  that  at  last  the 
land  is  divided  into  such  small  fractions,  that  a 
man  and  his  family,  on  their  diminutive  holding, 
arc  always  just  on  the  verge  between  existence 
and  starvation.    If  the  farms  were  preserved  in 
their  original  extent,  and  the  younger  sons  were 
sent  out  into  the  world,  the  defer  sons  would  have 
more  interest  in  the  improvement  and  good  cul- 
tivation of  tho  land,  and  the  younger  sons  would 
in  the  end  be  the  bettor  oft,  for  they  would  be 
spurred  on  to  exert  their  ingenuity  and  industry 
in  some  other  pursuit. 

**  The  system  of  middlemen  is  another  gigantic 
evil  under  which  ogriculture  suffers  in  Ireland. 
Absentee  landlords,  not  to  have  to  do  with  a  large 
number  of  tenants,  but  to  receive  their  money 
conveniently  in  large  sums,  often  let  large  tracts 
of  country  to  small  capitalists,  who  either  let  the 
land  out  to  the  actual  cultivators,  or  to  other  mid- 
dlemen. In  this  way  there  was  often  between 
the  landlord  and  his  tenant  a  whole  row  of  mid- 
dlemen, none  of  whom  had  any  great  interest  in 
the  land,  but  whose  object  it  naturally  was,  to 
squeeze  from  the  poor  tiller  of  the  soil  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  rent.  The  most  atrocious 
part  of  the  system  was,  that  if  a  middleman  failed, 
the  landlord  might  cope  upon  the  tenant  for  his 
rent,  even  though  it  had  already  been  paid  to  tho 
middleman.  Tiic  Subletting  Act,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  has  interposed  a  check  to 
the  worst  evils  of  this  system,  but  could  not  be 
made  to  apply  to  contracts  of  an  antecedent  date, 
and  there  are  leases  in  Ireland  for  terms  of  an 
almost  indefinite  length,  on  which  this  law  can 
operate  but  slowly.  Besides  an  eril  practive  is 
not  always  to  be  suppressed  immediately  by  an 
act  of  parliament." 

Since  Mr.  Kohl's  visit,  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  government  to  enquire  into  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  their  report  will  result  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  evils  here  complained  of. 

A  very  interesting  account — but  too  long  for 
quotation — is  given  of  some  ancient  remains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edge  worth  town,  the  Moato 
of  lif^crdowling,  or  tho  Centre  of  Ireland,  .n-  ' 
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M»  NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

b  nJ^^  ««JWJ»  and  tke  Moate-o*-Word,  the  erec-  |  in  front  On  working^-days,  not  only  the  buttons, 
lkv«  v>f  ^hich  is  unanunously  ascribed  by  the  j  ^^  wanting,  but  the  whole  gear  resolves  itself 
^s  ^w^..^^..  ..^^.*.,.  *^  ♦!,«  -n^..^  Ti7'«  «u«ii  (  into  that  indescribable  condition  of  which  I  have 
»«MS«»bounng  peasMitry  to  the  Danes.  We  shall  e„deayoured  to  communicate  some  notion.  Often 
kav^  oci^asion  afterwards  to  allude  to  Mr.  Kohl  s  }  t^e  one  half  of  the  swallow  tail  is  gone,  and  tho 
spei'ulatlons  on  the  subject  of  these  '*  Dane's  I  other  half  may  be  seen  drooping  in  widowed  sor« 
Mimnts.**  i  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  departed  companion,  whom  it  is  evi- 

fWmEdgeworthtownaJMmtingHsarconTeyed     dcntly  prepared  to  follow,  on  no  very  distant  day. 
,**  ^  ^      i.i.i.L.^  It  seems  never  to  occur  to  the  owner,  when  one 

the  tounst  to  Athlone,  and  the  state  of  the  habi-  j  of  these  neglected  flap  hangs  suspended  only  "by 
Hmonts  of  the  peasantry,  as  observed  on  the,ronte,  a  few  threads,  that  half  a  dozen  Stitches  would  re- 
rive  rise  to  the  following  observations;  now  its  connexion  with  the  parent  coat,  or  that 
**                                                                             {  one  bold  cut  would  at  all  events  put  it  out  of  its 

**  There  is  something  quite  peculiar  in  Irish  |  lingering  misery.  No,  morning  after  morning, 
raes.  So  thoroughly  worn  away,  so  completely  \  he  draws  on  the  same  coat.,  with  the  tail  drooping 
reduced  to  dust  upon  a  human  body,  no  rags  are  j  in  tho  same  pity-inspiring  condition,  till  the 
elsewhere  to  be  seen.  At  the  elbows  and  at  all  \  doomed  fragment  drops  at  last  of  its  own  accord, 
the  other  corners  of  the  body  the  clothes  hang  ^  and  is  left  lying  on  the  spot  where  it  fell.  This 
like  the  drooping  petals  of  a  faded  rose ;  the  <  tail  is  generally  tho  flrst  part  that  is  lost  of  the 
edges  of  the  coat  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  fringe,  <  coat  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  hint  so  often  given 
and  often  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the  |  to  him  should  still  be  thrown  away  on  the  Irish 
inside  from  the  outside  of  a  coat,  or  the  sleeves  (  peasant,  and  that  he  should  not  long  ere  this  havo 
from  the  body.  The  legs  and  arms  are  at  last  \  thought  of  exchanging  his  coat  for  a  jacket?  If 
unable  to  find  their  accustomed  way  in  and  out,  <  he  did  this,  he  would  not  so  often,  while  some 
BO  that  the  drapery  is  every  morning  disposed  |  blush  of  novelty  is  left  upon  his  coat,  be  obliged 
after  a  new  fashion,  and  it  might  appear  a  won-  \  to  tuck  np  his  tail  while  at  work,  or  to  tie  it  round 
der  kow  to  man^r  varied  fragments  are  held  togc-  i  his  body  with  packthread, 
ther  by  their  various  threads,  were  it  not  perfectly  S  **  The  head  gear  harmonizes  with  the  ball-room 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  coat  be  made  ^  suit  Paddy  scorns  to  wear  a  waterproof  cap, 
to  serve  for  breeches,  or  the  breeches  for  coat       \  but  in  its  place  he  dons  a  strange  caricature  of  a 

**  What  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  gives  so  ludi-  (  beaver  or  silk  hat,  that  many  a  time  and  oft — 
croiis  an  effect  to  the  rap;s  of  an  Irish  peasant,  is  (  how  often  heaven  alone  knows — ^has  been  reduced 
the  circumstance  that  his  national  costume  is  cut  !  to  a  complete  state  of  solution  by^  the  rain,  and 
after  the  fashion  of  our  gala  dress,  of  the  coats  !  then  been  allowed  to  dry  again  into  some  new 
worn  among  us  at  balls  and  on  state  occasions,  i  and  unimagined  shape.  How  millions  of  work- 
The  humbler  classes  with  us  wear  either  straight  |  ing  men  can  have  endured  for  so  many  years  to 
frock  coats,  or,  when  at  work,  short  round  jack-  l  wear  so  inconvenient  and  absurd  a  head-dress, 
ets.  In  Belgium,  France,  and  some  other  coun-  |  is  quite  inconceivable  to  me,  and  utterly  irrecon- 
tries,  the  working  Inen  have  a  very  suitable  cos-  j  cilablo  to  that  sound  common  sense  by  which  the 
tame  in  their  blouses^  and  a  very  similar  garment,  \  masses  are  generally  characterized.    Paddy,  it 


the  smock  frock,  is  worn  in  most  of  Uie  rural 
districts  of  England.  Paddy,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  thought  the  blouse,  or  the  short 
jacket,  not  elegant  enough  for  him,  so  he  has  se- 


must  be  owned,  pinches  and  flattens  and  twists 
the  uncomfortable  appendage  into  a  fashion  of 
his  own.  He  puslies  up  the  brim  away  from  his 
face  in  front,  while  behind  it  soon  hangs  in  fes- 


lected  for  his  national  costume  the  French  com-  \  toon  fashion.  The  crown  in  time  falls  in,  but 
pany  dress  coat,  with  its  high  useless  collar,  its  }  being  deemed  an  important  part  of  the  concern, 
swfiilow  tail  hanging  down  behind,  and  tiic  breast  is  kept  in  its  place  for  some  time  longer  by  the 
open  in  front  With  this  coat  he  wears  short  j  aid  of  packthread.  The  crown  goes,  however,  at 
knee  breeches,  with  stockings  and  shoes,  so  that,  |  lasti  and  the  hat,  one  would  then  suppose,  would 
as  far  as  the  cut  of  his  clothes  is  concerned,  ho  |  be  deemed  useless;  no  such  thing,  the  owner  will 
appears  always  in  full  dress,  like  a  rale  gentleman,  I  continue  to  wear  it,  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  a  working  man  could  !  by  way  of  ornament 

select  a  costume  more  unsuitable  to  him,  or  more  i  **  Wms  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  see  a  peasant 
absurd  to  look  upon.  It  affords  no  protection  ^  at  his  work,  thus  accoutred  like  a  d^bayed  danc- 
against  the  weather,  and  is  a  constant  hinderance  I  ing-master,  and  not  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  so 
to  him  in  his  work,  yet  it  is  generally  prevalent  \  whimsical  an  apparition ;  I  say  whimsical,  for  in 
throughout  the  island.  It  is  said  that  a  mass  of  <  his  deepest  misery  Paddy  has  always  so  mnch 
old  aress  coats  are  constantiy  imported  from  \  about  him  that  is  whimsical,  that  yon  cdn  scarcely 
England,  where  the  working  classes  never  wear  <  help  laughing  even  while  your  heart  is  bleediiig 
them.    If  so,  the  lowness  of  the  price  at  whick  \  for  him. 

they  are  sold  may  have  induced  the  Irish  peasants  !       ,     ^,  ^    ,         ,,    ^,,       ,     , 

to  purchase  tiiesecast-offhabiUments,  and,  laying  \  ^^  Shannon  Harbour  Mr.  Kohl  embarics  on 
aside  their  original  costume,  which  cannot  but  I  board  a  steamer  for  Limerick,  passing  through 
have  been  more  suitable,  to  mount  the  dunghill  ]  «»tho  lakes  that  Uke  so  manyrich  pearls  are  strung 
J?h:^Trow'^t.Wt^"S?th''JiruT^  \  «Pon  the  sUver  thread  of  the  Sha«.on  -  Longh 
not  imported,  but  are  made  m  the  countr;^,  of  a  \  ^^f  ^^S^  Bodamg,  Lough  Allen,  and,  pictu- 
coarse  gray  cloth  called  *  frieze,'  from  which  the  <  resque  above  all,  Lough  Derg. 
coats  themselves  derive  the  name  of  *  ft-ieze  coats.'  ( 

**  It  is  only  on  Sundays,  and  among  the  wealth-  !  "  Well  may  the  Irish  speak  of  the  ^Bogcu  Shan- 
ier  peasants,  that  th6  frieze  coat  is  seen  in  its  !  non,'  for  he  is  the  king  of  all  their  rivers.  Afo- 
complete  form,  with  four  buttons  behind  and  six  s  reigner,  when  ho  thinks  of  some  of  our  large  con- 
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tinental  streams,  may  at  first  consider  the  epitbet 
somewhat  of  an  exaggeration,  but  let  him  go  down 
this  glorious  river  and  its  lakes,  and  ho  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  that  royal  majesty,  in  the 
matter  of  rivers,  may  be  quite  independent  of 
length  or  extent  The  British  islands  certainly 
can  boast  of  no  second  stream,  the  beauties  of 
whose  banks  coiild  for  a  moment  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  Shannon. 

**£*lowin^  out  of  a  lake,  and  forming  several 
other  lakes  m  its  progress,  the  water  is  extremely 
clear  and  beautiful.  The  movement  is  in  general 
equable,  excepting  a  few  rapids  which  are  avoided 
by  means  of  canals.  The  banks,  too,  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Large  green  meadows  stretch  along 
the  sides  of  the  nver,  and  villages  alternate  with 
handsome  country  seats,  surrounded  by  their 
parks.  Herons  aoound  along  the  margin,  and 
many  of  these  beautiful  birds  were  continually 
wheeling  over  us  in  the  air,  their  plumage  glit- 
tering in  the  rays  of  the  sun.*' 

In  pursuing,  among  his  steerage  fellow-passeur 
gers,  his  investigations  into  Irish  character,  ho 
finds  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  reputation 
for  learning  generally  assigned  to  the  men  of 
Kerry. 

^  I  saw  a  man  reading  an  old  manuscript  in  the 
ancient  Celtic  character  in  which  the  Irisn  is  still^ 
wri  ttcn.  The  manuscript  consisted  of  a  multitude 
of  sheets  stitched  together,  and  the  several  parts, 
to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  must 
have  l^n  written  at  very  different  times.  It  was 
brown  with  age,  but  had  evidently  been  preserved 
with  great  care.  A  part,  the  man  told  me,  he  had 
added  himself,  the  rest  of  it  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  and  grandfather;  but  some  of  it,  he  be- 
lieved, had  been  in  the  family  long  before  their 
time.  I  inquired  about  the  contents.  They  were 
the  most  beautiful,  he  said,  of  the  old  Irish  poems, 
some  histories  of  remarkable  events,  ana  some 
treatises  of  ancient  authors.  Among  others, 
there  was  a  translation  of  a  work  by  Aristotle  on 
natural  history. 

**  On  inquiry,  I  found  there  was  another  man 
on  board,  a  native  of  Clare,  who  had  a  manuscript 
of  a  similar  character  with  him.  I  asked  the 
reason  why  they  carried  these  relics  with  them 
on  a  journey.  They  said  thoy  did  not  like  to  lose 
sight  of  them,  and  then  there  were  times  jahen 
thoy  might  read  a  bit  of  them.  In  the  secRrel  I 
found  many  manuscripts  of  the  kind  in  the  hands 
of  the  common  people  in  Ireland.  I  was  told 
there  were  some  on  parchment  of  extreme  age, 
but  I  never  saw  any  myself  except  on  paper." 

The  mention  of  a  German  settlement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limerick  is  gratifying  to  the 
honest  and  patriotic  pride  of  our  traveller,  from 
the  testimony  given  to  what  have  been  the  unva- 
rying characteristics  of  his  counti:ymen  in  all 
climes — their  unwearied  industry  and  strict  inte- 
grity. 

**  It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  forbore  from 
vitiiting  a  German  colony,  that  settled  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  about  the  beginning  of  the  ^ 
last  century.  The  settlers  were  from  the  I'ala- ' 
tinatc,  and  their  descendants  arc  still  called  Pa- 


latinates,* though  they  have  lost  the  language  of 
their  fathers.  Thejr  have  not,  however,  lost  the 
German  character  for  eood  order  and  honourable 
dealing,  and  are  looked  on  as  the  best  farmers  in 
the  country.  '  They  are  most  respectable  people,' 
said  an  Irish  lady  to  me, '  and  much  wealthier  and 
far  better  off  than  any  of  their  Irish  neighbours.' 
**It  is  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  in  Ireland, 
between  the  Irish  patriots  and  the  adherents  of 
the  English,  that  is,  between  the  Celtomanes  and 
the  Anglomanes,  whether  the  misery  and  poverty 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  attriblited  to  the  tyranny 
and  bad  government  of  the  English,  or  whether 
the  indolence  and  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish 
themselves  be  not  in  a  great  measure  to  blame. 
Now  the  prosperity  of  this  German  colony,  though 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  influences  as  the  na- 
tive Irish,  would  seem  not  to  decide  the  question 
ia  finvour  of  the  friends  of  the  Celts." 

The  inference  heire  drawn  is  further  supported 
by  his  observations  on  the  appearance  of  Lime- 
rick t 

**  In  the  new  parts  of  the  town,  the  streets  are 
broad  and  imposing,  and  the  houses  large  and 
well  built.  SL  George-street  may  vie  with  Sack- 
rille-street  in  Dublin.  St.  George  is  an  English 
saint,  and  the  whole  of  this  new  quarter  is  called 
the  English  town.  Galway  and  many  other  Irish 
cities  are  divided,  in  the  same  way,  into  an  En- 
glish and  Irish  town.  The  Irish  town  is  generally 
full  of  dirt,  disorder,  and  decay ;  the  English  quar- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  reminds  one  of  the  better 
parts  of  London.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
quarters  live  in  a  sort  of  constant  opposition  to 
one  another.  In  this  way  every  large  city  in 
Ireland  has  been  adorned  by  the  English  with  a 
cleanly  and  comfortable  Quarter,  and  the  Irish 
have  returned  the  favour  by  hanging  on  to  most 
of  the  large  English  cities,  a  dirty  and  disorderly 
quarter  of  Helots.  In  ^lanchester  there  are  said 
to  be  60,000  Irish,  in  Glasgow  50,000,  in  Liver- 
pool 40,000,  in  Birmingham  25,000,  in  Leeds 
12,000,  and  in  London  more  ^an  100,000.  In 
almost  every  large  English  town  vou  find  a  quar- 
ter that  reminds  you  of  St.  Giles'  in  London. 
Tlie  English  complain  much,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, of  the  .habits  of  the  Irish.  The  Irish  have 
also  many  well-founded  complaints  to  make  of  the 
English ;  but  when  the  Irish  sum  up  their  griev- 
ances, they  ought  also  to  remember  the  Mvan- 
tages  for  which  the  stand  indebted  to  the  English. 
It  is  the  English  that  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Shannon,  urge  the  draining  of  the  bo^,  and 
gradually  drive  the  Irish  elves  and  fairies  into 
the  sea ;  it  is  the  English  who  enrich  the  Irish 
towns  with  clean,  comfortable,  and  civilized  Quar- 
ters; it  is  the  English  who  constitute  the  soul  and 
pith  of  the  British  power,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
the  Irish  owe  it,  if  they  are  able  to  participate  in 
the  wide  spread  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  share  in  all  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
that  stand  open  to  a  British  subject  The  vi- 
gorous, speculative,  and  persevering  Anglo-Sax- 
ons force  the  indolent  ana  unenergetic  Celts  along 
with  them  on  the  road  of  glory  and  national  great- 
ness; thoT  pull  them  forward,  somewhat  rudely 
perhaps,  but  they  do  pull  them  foward." 


•  TUs  b  a  mistake,  either  of  Mr.  Kohl  or  bJa  translator . 
TUej-  are  called  Pidaiinei. 
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yrom  Limerick  Mr.  Kohl  procccdcdi  by  way  > 
of  Kilrush,  Tarbcrt,  aud  Trolce,  to  tho  Lakes  of  | 
Killarney,  tlie  famo  of  whoso  scenery  has  incited  ! 
so  many  enterprising  Englishmen  to  dare  even  the 
dangers  of  an  Irish  jaunting-car. 

"From  tho  rocky  ridgo  (of  Macgiliicuddy's 
Uceks)  we  looked  into  another  valley,  still  more 
romantic,  wild  and  desolate,  than  the  one  wo  had 
passed.  It  also  contained  lakes  of  black  water, 
and  far  and  wide  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  hu«^e  \ 
craggy  rocks  and  bogs.   Here  and  there  lay  lonely  | 


little  huts  distinguishable  by  the  blue  smoke  ris- 
ing from  them  ;  but  alas,  no  fields,  trees,  or  gar- 
dens lay  round  them.  In  all  these  wild  glens  tho 
people  speak  only  the  Irish  or  Erse  language. 

"  The  effect  of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  with  their 
banks  of  soft  meadow  land  and  the  rich  fringe  of 
trees  scattered  over  them,  is  eretttly  increased  by 
their  lying  in  the  midst  of  this  rocky  wilderness. 
They  are  also  sprinkled  over  with  a  number  of 
little  grassy  and  wooded  islands,  and  peninsulas 
running  out  far  from  the  main  land  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  lakes,  and  forming  a  never-ending  va- 
riety of  straits,  bays,  and  harbours  of  fairy  pro- 
portions. On  many  of  these,  wealthy  amateurs, 
delighted  with  the  fantastic  and  solitary  charac- 
ter of  the  place,  have  built  ornamental  cottages, 
and  thrown  picturesque  bridges  over  inlets  of  the 
lake.  The  whole  crescent  of  the  lakes,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  is  not  more  than  about  nine 
miles  long,  and  forms  undoubtedly  onoof  the  most 
varied  and  agreeable  excursions  one  can  take. 
The  water  appears,  when  looked  into,  of  a  dark 
golden  brown  colour,  but  as  clear  as  crystal,  so 
that  one  can  see  to  a  great  depth  beneath  iL 
When  taken  up  in  a  gloss,  it  shows  no  colour. 
We  had  a  crew  of  six  rowers  to  our  boat,  for  in 
Ireland  there  are  always  six  pair  of  arms  used 
where  two  would  suffice. 

"  Along  the  upper  lake  lies  a  range  of  small 
rocky  islets,  all  surrounded,  as  well  as  the  shores, 
with  a  black  stripe,  about  four  or  five  feet  broad, 
pointing  out  what  has  boon  the  height  of  the  wa- 
ter in  summer.  Immediately  above  the  black 
stripe,  and  in  sharpest  contrast  with  it  comes  a 
stnsak  of  white,  of  the  moss  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  the  Gap  of  I^unloc,  and 
over  this  again  another  of  yellow  furze,  which 
seems  to  flourish  amazingly  in  these  boggy 
grounds. 

"  Above  all  comes  tho  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
arbutus  and  the  oak,  the  former  making,  indeed, 
one  of  the  especial  attractions  of  Killarney.  Tliese 
beautiful  shrubs  are  nowhere  so  numerous  and 
flourishing  as  (»n  the  lakes  and  islands  of  Killar- 
ney, and  the  finest  specimens  muy  bo  seen  shc)ot- 
ing  up  among  the  rocks.  The  autumn  is  said  to 
be  the  most  favourable  season  for  viewing  them, 
on  account  of  the  endless  variety  of  colours  then 
cxliibitcd  by  the  leaves,  and  as  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  this  season  I  had  that  of  fine  weather,  an 
uncommon  one  at  Killamy,  where  italmost  always 
ruins,  I  certainly  had  reason  to  consider  myself 
fortunate." 

Tho  boatmen,  who  conducted  the  travellers 
through  the  upper  lake,  had  many  a  tale  to  tell 
them  of  the  eagles  whose  eyries  are  built  on  the 
bold  cliiTs  of  the  Glcnna  mountain ;  but  when 
Ihoy  entorotl  the  lower  lake,  these  wwe  exchange*! 


" for  traditions  of^certabi  renowned  0*Don- 

aghuc,  once  a  powerful  knight  or  kin*',  who  lived 
ages  ago,  in  a  beautiful  castle  on  its  shores.  His 
castle  lies  in  ruins,  but  the  famo  of  his  deeds  still 
lives  in  the  memories  of  tho  people  ;  and  in  the 
fantastic  variety  of  forms  assumed  by  the  rocks 
and  crags,  they  fancy  they  can  still  find  traces  of 
his  domestic  life.  One  rock  goes  by  the  name  of 
0'Donaghue*s  pigeou-house  ;  another,  a  cavern, 
now  almost  filled  with  the  omnipresent  bog  stuff, 
is  called  0'l>onaghue's  prison  ;  but  the  roost  cu- 
rious of  jdl  is  O'Donaghue's  library,  which  pre- 
sents a  number  of  thin,  narrow,  rocky  shelves, 
with  torn  scattered  fragments  lying  on  tbem,  that 
really  have  some  resemblance  to  confused  heaps 
of  books.  *  Even  the  Holy  Bible  lies  there  at 
the  top,'  said  one  of  our  rowers,  pointing  to  a 
thick  stone  shaped  very  much  like  a  large  book, 
and  *  that's  his  Lexicon'  said  another,  '  and  a 
number  of  hard  words  there  is  in  it' 

**  On  a  fine  morning,  before  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  have  begun  to  scatter  tlie  night  fogs  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  0*Donaghue  himself,  I  was 
told,  comos  riding  over  it  on  a  beautiful  snow- 
white  horse,  to  look  after  his  household  business, 
while  fairies  hover  before  him,  and  strew  his  path 
with  flowers.  As  he  approaches,  everything  re- 
turns to  its  former  state  of  magnificence,  and  his 
castle,  his  library,  his  prison,  and  his  pigeon- 
house,  are  restored  to  a  perfect  state.  Whoever 
Has  courage  to  follow  him  over  the  lake,  can  cross 
even  the  deepest  part^  dry-shod,  and  may  ride 
with  him  into  tlio  opposite  mountains,  where  his 
treasures  are  concealed,  and  from  which,  in  such 
a  cose,  the  daring  visiter  may  expect  a  liberal 
present ;  but  before  the  sun  has  risen,  0'I)on- 
aghue  again  crosses  tho  water,  and  vanishes  amidst 
the  ruins  of  his  castle." 

This  district  abounds  in  those  very  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity — "Round  Towers,"  or 
"  Pillar  Temples" — the  origin  and  uses  of  which 
have  80  defied  Uio  researches  of  antiquarians. 

"  In  all  parts  of  Ireland  these  singular  buildings 
are  found  scattered  about,  all  resembling  each 
other  like  tho  obelisks  of  Egypt.  Sometimes 
round  towers  are  found  in  solitary  islands,  some- 
times on  tho  side  of  a  river,  or  in  a  plain,  or  some 
secluded  corner  of  a  valley.  The  whole  number 
of  them,  according  to  tlie  map  of  Ireland  published 
by  W^  Society  for  the  Diffusion  vf  Useful  Know- 
ledge, is,  at  present,  US ;  of  these,  15  are  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  preservation,  and  of  36  little  more 
than  the  foundation  remains. 

"  These  Hound  Towers  are  built  of  largo  stones, 
and  when  seen  at  a  distance  look  ratlier  Tike  lofty 
columns  than  towers,  being  from  the  base  to  the 
top  of  nearly  the  same  thickness.  They  are  now 
indeed  by  no  means  all  of  the  same  height;  manv 
of  them  have  fallen  into  ruins,  "but  thoso  which 
remain  tolerably  complete  are  all  from  100  to  120 
feet  high,  from  40  to  50  in  circumference,  and 
from  13  to  16  in  diameter.  At  the  base  the  wall 
is  always  very  thick  and  strong,  but  becomes 
sliditer  towards  the  top.  Within,  tho  tower  is 
hollow,  withont.any  opening  but  a  door,  generally 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  some  very 
narrow  apertures  or  windows,  mostly  four  in  num- 
ber, near  the  top.  These  windows  are  usually 
turned  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  tho 
compass." 
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The  Bound  Tower  of  InniscaUery  ia  od6  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these,  and  in  his  account  of  it, 
Mr.  Kohl  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  various 
speculations,  as  to  their  original  intent : 

"  Very  diversified  have  been  the  opinions  res- 
pecting the  use  for  which  the  round  towers  were 
intended,  and  on  this  subject  some  strangely  ab* 
surd  doctrines  have  been  advanced.  Some  peo- 
ple have  supposed  them  to  have  formed  chains  of 
telegraph  stations  Spread  out  over  the  whole 
island ;  but  the  absurdity  of  this  notion  is  sulfi- 
ciently  shown  by  the  position  of  some  of  the 
towers  upon  low  ground,  in  the  corners  of  val- 
leys, and  on  remote  and  solitary  islands,  whence 
nothing  could  well  be  seen,  and  nothing  therefore 
made  kno>vn.  This  opinion  is,  nevertheless,  still 
en  tertai  ncd  by  many.  Others  suppose  the  towers 
to  have  been  fo^resses,  erected  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  as  places  of  refuge,  in  case  of 
danger,  for  the  priests  and  their  church  treasures. 
I  can  hardly  think,  however,  that  any  people  could 
have  selected  such  a  style  of  architecture  forpUi- 
ccs  of  defence.  The  defenders  within  would 
have  hud  to  stand  upon  each  other's  heads,  and 
their  only  nutans  of  annoying  their  enemies  would 
have  been  the  four  small  openings  at  the  top,  80 
or  100  feet  from  the  ground.  Besides,  had  the 
round  towers  been  military  places  of  defence, 
they  would  probably  have  all  been  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  constant  wars  by  which  the 
island  has  been  afflicted,  whereas  the  round  tow- 
ers have  evidently  been  preserved  by  the  people 
with  great  care,  and  nave  ever  been  looked 
on  by  them  with  the  greatest  veneration.  The 
notion  that  the  round  towers  were  built  by  tho 
early  Christians  as  steeples  to  hang  their  bells 
in,  is  equally  untenable,  for  though  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  close  vicinity  to  the  ruins  of 
churches,  yet  no  kind  of  steeple  could  be  worse 
constructed  for  such  a  |Hirpose,  as  the  sound  of 
the  bells  would  scai-cely  have  been  heard  through 
the  small  apertures  at  the  top,  except  by  those 
who  had  already  assembled  around  the  tower. 

Many  other  opinions  have  been  hazarded,  but 
all  at  variance  with  the  populai*  tiTiditton,  which 
represents  tho  round  towers  to  have  been  tho 
temples  of  (he  old  fire-worshippers  from  the  east, 
who  came  over  with  the  Phanicians.  The  poet 
Moore  and  other  Irish  antiquarians  arc  disposed 
to  adopt  this  tradition,  the  more  so  as  the  pyreas 
of  the  Ghebers,  according  to  the  account  ^sev- 
eral travellers,  bear  the  closest  similitude  To  the 
Irish  towers,  and  because  the  worship  of  fire  is 
know^  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  prevailing 
religion  of  Ireland.  The  dark  interiors  of  these 
towers  must  have  been  well  calculated  to  show  the 
sacred  fire  preserved  thei-c  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  the  height  of  the  entrance  door  from  the 
ground  would  be  explained  by  the  sanctity  of  tho 
place,  to  which  only  a  few  were  probably  allow- 
ed to  have  access.  The  great  height  of  the  tow- 
ers has  been  objected  to  as  entirely  superfluous, 
supposinc;  them  to  have  been  applied  to  such  a 
use;  but  It  may  have  been  customary  to  plaqe  the 
sacred  fire  in  an  elevated  position,  as  an  additional 
mark  of  respect,  and  then  the  towers  may  hive 
answered  more  purposes  than  one;  from  the  win- 
dows at  the  top  sijmals  may  have  been  made  to 
summon  the  faithful  to  prayer,  or  the  apertures 
may  have  been  used  for  astronomical  observationn, 
intended  to  fix  the  time  of  the  religious  feasts." 


The  next  resting-place  was  Cork,  fro»  the  no- 
tice of  which  we  extract  the  following,  as  being  of 
peculiar  moment  to  all  interested  in  tho  exports 
of  British  Nortli  America: 

**  The  city  of  Cork  carries  on  a  floarfehing  trade 
in  the  importation  of  timber,  and  all  around  the 
bay  lay  large  timber  wharfs  full  of  planks  and 
beams,  many  of  which  were  even  lying  on  the 
water.  Tho  timber  is  mostly  Americun  ;  for 
though  that  of  the  Baltic  is  much  preferable,  it 
is  of  course  dearer  than  what  is  grown  in  tho 
American  colonies.  It  is  said  that  the  American 
timber  decays  much  sooner  than  that  of  the  Baltic^ 
probably  because  the  *  go-ahead'  yovng  colonists 
of  Canada,  intent  only  on  making  a  clearing  and 
getting  rid  of  their  wood,  do  not  treat  the  timber 
with  as  much  care  and  foresight  as  the  landowners 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces  do.  llie  dry-rot  of  tho 
.  American  timberis  a  particular  subject  of  com- 
$*  plaint  in  Englana  and  Ireland,  and  was  so,  even 
^  more  than  it  is  now,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
outcry  suddenly  became  loud  and  universal,  and 
all  the  world  took  fright.  Long  articles  about 
dry-rot  filled  all  the  newspapers,  and  those  whoso 
houses  were  built  of  American  timber  began  to  be 
afraid  that  the  roofs  and  walls  would  faU  in  and 
bury  them.  Many  people  actually  were  so  terri- 
fied by  the  alarm,  that  they  pulled  down  their 
houses,  and  had  them  rebuilt  with  Baltic  timber. 
Kemedies  were  proposed  against  this  formidable 
dry-rot,  and  at  last  an  Anti-^ry-rot  Company  was 
formed,  which,  after  the  discussion  of  various 
schemes  and  projects,  presented  a  petition  tx>  par- 
liament praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
Baltic  timber.  This,  indeed,  was  the  object  of 
the  whole  dry-rot  bubble.  There  were,  probably, 
a  few  jobbers  and  speculators  in  Baltic  timber, 
who,  by  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  by  other 
means,  raised  the  whole  outcry." 

From  Cork  we  are  cairicd  rapidly  through 
Clonmel, Kilkenny ,Waterford,  and  Wexford,  back 
to  the  Metropolis ;  the  principal  variations  of  the 
route  being  visits  to  the  Lakes  of  Glendalough 
and  the  far-famed  Vale  of  Avoca. 

The  Museum  of  tho  Dublin  University — "  the 
Silent  Sister," — as  it  is  somewhat  comtcmptuously 
denominated  by  the  alumni  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, is  well  stored  with  subjects  of  scientific 
research,  particularly  in  the  department  of  Na- 
tional Antiquities.  Of  these  last  the  Irish  bogs 
seem  the  great  store-houses. 

**  Those  bogs  are  the  yery  best  preservers  of 
antiquities  that  any  country  can  wish  for,  and 
almost  every  information  that  Ireland  desires  to 
have  respecting  her  ancient  condition,  she  must 
be  content  to  look  for  at  the  bottom  uf  her  mar- 
shes. Kot  only  the  beads  of  gold  and  amber, 
worn  in  remote  antiquity  by  the  ladies  of  Ireland} 
not  only  the  bodies  of  men,  but  their  very  clothes, 
and  the  butter  that  they  eat,  and  samples  of  the 
weed  which  they  smoked,  before  they  made  the 
acquajmtance  of  tobacco  ;  even  the  bodies  of  ex- 
tinct races  of  animals — aJl  have  been  covered  by 
the  turf-bogs  with  a  preservative  matter,  which, 
among  the  relics  of  a  remote  antiquity,  has  even 
kept  unchanged  the  furrows  drawn  by  the  plough 
ccntuiies  and  centuries  ago. 
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*<  AH  these  eollecdons  of  Irish  antiquiUes»  the 
caro  taken  to  preserve  tbeoii  and  the  studious  ex- 
amiiuition  of  them,  are  of  very  recent  date.  The 
sseal  that  at  present  prevails  for  draining  the  bogs 
leads  daily  to  the  discovery  of  new  specimens  of 
antiquity,  and  much  will  no  donl)t  continue  to  be 
fuund,  aud  will  contribute  to  make  these  coUoc- 
tioas  yet  more  interesting  than  they  are.  Among 
the  objects  hitherto  obtained  from  the  bogs,  are 
complete  human  bodies,  of  which  a  specimen  is  to 
be  seen  at  Dublin,  with  the  skin  dried  and  tanned 
brown  indeed,  but  with  all  the  features  distinctly 
to  be  traced.  £*rom  the  costume  in  which  this  man 
was  found  arrayed,  it  is  concluded  that  he  must 
have  lain  at  least  500  years  in  the  bog  in  Galway, 
where  he  was  discovered.  For  the  preservation 
of  animal  matter,  tlie  Irish  bogs,  it  would  appear, 
might  compare  with  the  great  icv  masses  of  Si- 
beria; but  the  latter,  it  must  be  allowed,  possesses 
yet  greater  powers,  since  thev  preserve,  not  only 
Xhe  bones  and  skin,  but  the  ffeslf  also.'* 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  large  proportion 
ot  the  surface  of  Ireland  which  is  occupied  by 
these  marshes  or  bogs,  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  many  of  them  are  of  comparatively 
recent  formation. 

**  It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  Ume  when,  if 
not  the  entire  island,  at  least  portions  of  it,  must 
have  been  better  cultivated,  and  less  covered  with 
morasses  than  at  present,  for  there  are  large  tracts 
of  bog;  under  which  the  soil  shows  the  most  dis- 
tinct traces  of  former  cultivation  by  the  i>lough. 
Nay,  some  Irish  historians  point  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, which,  after  having  been  laid  waste  by  this 
or  that  Eno^lish  general  or  chief,  rapidly  became 
converted  into  a  morass." 

At  the  present  day,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, much  of  the  land  is  rendered  unfit  for  habi- 
tation or  cultivation  by  this  super  stratum  of  mo- 
rass. 

"Mountains  and  valleys,  rocks,  ravines,  and 
plains,  nay,  sometimes  even  the  caverns,  arc  all 
covered  with  bog  in  Ireland.  Where  cultivation 
ceases,  the  bog  begins,  and  the  whole  island  may 
be  said  to  be  a  bog  with  occasional  interruptions. 
There  are  parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  also  seem  to  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  bog,  but  nowhere 
else  is  ftnis  so  much  the  case  as  in  Ireland.  Our 
llarz  Mountains  have  some  bog  it  is  true,  but  in 
Ireland  the  very  summits  of  such  mountains  are 
covered  with  l)og,  and  wherever  cultivation  re- 
4xdes,  the  bog  resumes  possession  of  the  abandon- 
icd  ground.  The  humidity  of  the  climate,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  chief  though  not  the  only  cause  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  decaved  vegetable  matter, 
'which  in  other  countries  dries  aiid  resolves  itself 
into  dust,  leaves  here  a  considerable  resMluum, 
•which  is  augmented  in  thd  following  year  by  the 
new  residua  of  decayed  plants,  and  a  rapid  accu- 
mulation thus  takes  place,  a  quantity  of  moisture 
being  held  in  absorption,  till  gradually  immense 
compact  masses  are  formed.  A  young  bog,  one 
that  is  yet  but  in  its  infiuicy,  is  called  a  *  quaJting 
bog ;'  bat  in  time,  when  the  mass  becomes  more 
compact,  and  assumes  a  black  colour,  it  is  known 
as  a  turf-bogy  or  peat  bog.    The  vegetables,  whose 


residua  go  to  the  formation  of  these  bogs,  are  of 
course  of  infinite  variety.  The  mosses,  as  thev. 
decay,  form  a  loose  spongy  mass,  often  so  tougn 
that  the  turf-spade  will  not  nieroe  it,  and  it  then 
goes  by  the  name  of  *  old  wife's  tow.'  •  Sometimes 
the  bog  is  formed  almost  wholly  of  mosses,  some- 
times of  mosses  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other 
plants.  Hence  arise  two  principal  descriptions 
of  morasses  in  Ireland,  the  red  or  dry  bogs,  and 
the  green  or  wet  bo^s.  The  former  yields  a  light 
spung}'  turf  that  quickly  bums  away,  the  latter  a 
heavy,  black  turf.  Some  of  the  green  bogs,  how- 
ever, are  so  wet,  that  no  turf  can  be  obtained  from 
them  at  all 

"A  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with 
these  bogs  is  the  maimer  in  which  they  developo 
themselves  sometimes  in  their  centre,  and  then 
overflow  their  banks  in  all  directions.  The  sides 
of  a  bog,  for  instance,  will  often  become  dry  and 
hard,  and  form  a  rampart  round  the  middle  jpart, 
which  contLnues  moist,  and  therefore  continues 
to  grow.  The  middle,  naturall;^,  soon  rises  to  a 
higher  level,  and  this  elevation  of  the  middle  of  the 
Ix^  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  as  you  pasa  through 
the  country.  In  general  there  are  some  brooks 
or  rivulets,  which  carry  away  the  surpks  waiter 
from  these  bogs,  but  not  always,  and  wben  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  accumuhited  moisture 
has  grown  beyond  a  oertain  volume,  it  breaks  its 
way,  and  overflows  fertile  fields,  burying  houses, 
trees,  and  often  men,  in  its  progress.  Accidents 
of  this  kind  still  occur  in  Ireland,  and  have  prob- 
ably done  so  from  the  remotest  times,  affording  a 
ready  means  of  accounting  for  the  vast  extent  of 
country  which  the  bogs  have  in  time  been  able  to 
cover.  Many  articles  still  found  in  the  bogs  seen^ 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  suddenness  of  some  of 
these  eruptions:  trunks  of  trees,  human  skeletonsr 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  bones  of  ani- 
m^  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland;  for  in- 
stance, those  of  the  elk.  The  most  remarkable' 
substance  found  in  the  bog  is  the  b^g-butter,  a» 
it  is  called,  and  which  the  common  people  believe 
to  have  been  really  batter ;  though  why  butter 
should  have  been  swallowed  up  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
^  **  The  Irish  bogs  are  at  onoe  a  source  of  wealCh, 
and  a  cause  of  poverty  to  Ireland.  They  yiekl 
fuel  to  the  poor,  but  at  the  same  time  cover  much 
fertile  land,  which  they  withhold  from  cultivation, 
and  they  spoil  the  water  of  the  rivers,  fiU  the  at- 
mosphere everywhere  with  a  lurfy  smell,  and  in- 
fect the  air  with  unwholesome  exhalations;  the^ 
are  often  a  mat  hindrance  to  internal  commum- 
cation,  and  have  long  served  as  places  of  refuge 
to  the  thieves  and  outlaws  of  Ireland,  who,%Dcoroi- 
ing  to  Boate,  could  not  exist  without  the  bogs. 
The  object  of  the  Irish  ought  to  be  to  subject  to 
a  wise  sjrstem  of  economy  those  bogs  that  yield 
good  fuel,  and  to  have  all  the  others  brouglit  un- 
der cultivation." 

These  immense  tracts  of  sterile  country  hare 
long  cramped  the  energies  of  Ireland,  and  retar- 
ded her  prosperity;  but  there  is  now  a  proq>oct 
of  better  days.  -  An  English  company  haa  been 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  draining  bogs, 
and  rendering  them  cultivable;  and  although 
their  progress  has  hitherto  been  small,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  vast  work  beCoce  them,  a  begin- 
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Buig  has  at  a&  events  been  made.  Ce  n'es/  que 
k premier pat^  cotiie,  A  step  has  been  made 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  similar  efforts  in  Scotland,  gives  good 
angury  of  the  fature.  On  the  estate  of  Blair- 
dnimmond,  in  Perthshire,  large  tracts  which 
were  overspread,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
with  ten  feet  of  moss,  or  bog,  are  now  thickly 
studded  with  farm  steadings,  and  covered  with 
flourishing  crops  of  grain. 

From  Dublin  3ur  tourist  proceeded  northwards, 
to  Drogheda,  the  vicinity  of  which  presents  ma- 
ny I>ruidical  monuments  and  other  remains  of  ! 
antiquity.    The  most  interesting  of  these  is  tiie 
cairn,  or  sepulchral  monument,  of  New  Grange,  i 
fdtuated  in  the  same  valley  where  the  Battle  of  < 
the  Boyne  was  fought 

"  This  hill  is  composed  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  flint  stones,  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
and  about  2*00  paces  in  circumference.  The 
number  of  stones  of  which  it  consists,  is,  there- 
fore, incalculably  great,  particularly  as  the  ma- 
jority, at  the  summit  at  least,  arc  not  larger  than 
common  paving  stones.  Bound  the  base  of  the 
hill,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  stand  a  number  of 
large  stones,  all  resting  on  their  heads.  Some  of 
these  have  already  fUlen,  and  others  have  totally 
disappeared.  As  the  hill  is  completly  surround- 
ed by  arable  land,  many  of  the  stones  may  have 
been  removed  by  the  farmers,  to  bo  applied  to 
some  domestic  or  agricultural  purposes. 

"  The  outside  of  the  hill  is  now  overgrown 
with  grass,  bushes  \and  Urees;  for,  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  covering  of  soil  has  naturally  been  de- 
posited there.  At  the  summit  the  grass  and  soil 
nave  been  cleared  away  in  many^  places — proba- 
bly to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  visitors — and  there 
the  composition  of  the  mound  mav  be  seen  clearly 
enough;  indeed  it  may  be  traced  all  up  the  sides 
of  the  hill,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  a  httle  of  the  soil  that  has  accumulated 
during  a  succession  of  ages.*' 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  tumulus  is  Touch- 
ed for  by  the  Cyclopean  construction  of  the  in- 
ternal chapels,  a  style  of  architecture  the  moat 
mde  and  simple  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

"In  the  manner  of  the  building,  the  architects 
appear  to  have  followed  the  plan  adopted  by  chil- 
dren, in  making  houses  of  cards.  Large  flat  stones 
were  placed  on  their  edges,  to  form  the  side  and 
back  walls,aiid  others  were  laid  over  them  to  form 
the  ceiling.  In  this  way,  at  least,  the  three  lateral 
ohapels  were  constracted,  leaving  the  side  open  by 
which  they  oommunioate  with  the  central  chapel. 
One  of  these  dependent  chapels  is  towards  the 
east,  one  towards  the  west,  and  one  towards  the 
north.  To^rds  the  south  is  the  opening  to  the 
passage  described  above. 

*•  llie  mua  difficulty  with  the  old  Cyclopean 
architects  was  to  construct  tiie  vault  of  Uie  cen- 
tral chaneL  This  difficulty  has  been  solved  thus: 
On  the  tour  firm  bases  presented  by  the  roofs  of 
the  three  lateral  chapels,  and  by  the  colossal 
gateway  to  the  wurow  entraiice  passage,  lai^ 
flat  pieces  of  rock  were  laid,  bat  projecting  a  lit- 


tle inward.  On  .these,  again,  were  placed  simi- 
lar masses  of  stone,  projecting  a  little  more  in- 
ward; and  this  operation  was  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  the  flat  stones  being  let  into  each 
other,  something  like  the  fingers  of  a  folded  hand. 
The  small  hole  that,  at  the  end,  remained  at  the 
top  of  the  chapel,  was  closed  by  one  gigantic 
stone,  as  a  crown  to  the  whole  work.  The  weight 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  flints  by  which  the  cha- 

Sel  was  in  time  oovcred,  only  increased  the  soli- 
ity  of  the  stones  overlaid  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  the  whole  stands  indestructibly 
there,  a  pile  to  which  etemit^^  alone  can  assign 

a  limit." 

« 

To  Finga!,  or  Fin  Mac  Coul,  seems  to  have 
been  assigned,  by  the  peasantry,  the  piling  and 
fashioning  of  all  the  fantastic  rocks  tliroughout 
Ireland,  that  can  be  considere<l  to  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  the  work  of  men*s hands;  to  Crom- 
well, the  demolition  of  all  old  ruins;  and  to  the 
Danes,  the  construction  of  all  monuments,  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

**  Whep  we  had  a%  last  emerged  into  the  open 
air  again,  we  met  a  few  Irish  peasants,  whom  we 
questioned  as  to  whom  they  imagined  to  have 
been  the  builders  of  these  caverns.  They  answer- 
ed "the  Danes,"  the  usual  answer  given  by  the 
Irish,  whenever  questioned  as  to  the  origin  of 
any  of  their  ancient  monuments.  It  was  the  Danes, 
they  say  who  dug  the  moats,  the  Danes  who  built 
the  old  ruined  castles,  the  Danes  who  erected 
the  great  barrows  and  cairns.  •  Even  the  round 
towers  are  sometimes  attributed  bv  the  common 
people  to  the  Danes ;  and  among  the  minor  vex- 
ations of  the  antiquarian  and  the  curious  traveller^ 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  of  cultivation,  who  ought  to  know  better^ 
:  and  who  yet  ignorantly  and  thoughtlessly  acqui- 
esce in  the  common  opmion. 

"  The  Danes  did  not  come  to  Ireland  before- 
the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  century,  and  many 
of  the  monuments,  ascribed  to  them  are  of  much 
older  date.  Besides,  the  Danes  never  occupied 
anv  but  the  eastern  part  of  Ireland,  yet  the  anti- 
quities ascribed  to  them  are  found  in  every  part 
C)f  the  island,  and  in  such  extraordinary  numbers 
and  variety,  as  alone  to  render  the  common  con- 
jecture highly  improbable.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  Irish  arc  not  wanting  in  bold  imagi- 
nation, and  are  prone  to  boast  of  the  vast  antiquity 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  them ;  so  that  if  no 
foundatbn  at  all  existed  for  their  popular  theory, 
their  nauonaL  pride  would  probably  have  led  them 
to  imagine  a  far  more  remote  antiquity  for  their 
ancient  monuments. 

"These  various  considerations  combined  have 
led  me  to  an  hypothesis  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
a.ware,  has  never  hitherto  been  entertained  by  any 
Irish  antiquarians;  it  is,  that  the  Irish  people  have- 
confound^  the  Daneg,  commonly  so  called,  with 
the  much  more  ancient  nation  ofnearly  the  same 
name,  that  of  the  Danaanjt,  who  inhabited  Ireland 
long  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  Danaans, 
or  Tuatha-de-Danaans  were,  according  to  Irish 
chroniclers,  the  third  face  which  colonissed  Ireland. 
Of  these  Danaans,  Thomas  Moore,  repeating  the 
popular  tradition,  gives  the  following  account: 
'  They  were  a  people  much  famed  for  necroman- 
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t;y.     Th^y  had  for  some  time  inhabited  Greece, 
where  they  had  learned  the  art  of  magic,  and 
whence  they  wandered  to  the  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
and  to  ScandiDavia.     Here  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  many  wonderful  treasures,  among 
others  the  stone  of  Destiny,  the  Magiean's  Spear, 
and  the  Magical  Kettle.    Armed  with  these  mar- 
vellous gift^,  the  Danaan  race  gradually  found  | 
their  way  to  Scotland ;  whence  finally,  under  the  -J 
gnidance  of  their  chieftain,  Nnad  of  the   silver  S 
Hand,  they  sailed  over  to  Ireland.    They  landed  | 
secretly,  under  shelter  of  a  magical  mist  raised  by  J 
their  wunderful  arts,  and  spreading  themselves  | 
rapidly  over  the  country,  they  fought  and  defeat-  | 
cd  the  inhabitants  at  the  battle  ctf  Mo^'inra,  other-  \ 
wise  called  the  battle  of  the  Field  of  the  Tower.  | 
Now,  since  the  Danaans  were  so  famous  for  their  \ 
skill  in  arts,  they  may  have  covered  Ireland  with 
these  monuments,  with  all  of  which  popular  super- 
stitions are  still  connected;  and  since  their  name  is 
pronounced  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  Danes, 
how  likclv  is  ittha(many  of  the  works  commtmly 
attribatecl  to  the  latter,  maj'  really  be  relics  of  the 
older  race  I" 

On  entering  Ulster,  as  Mr,  Kohl  does,  en  route 
for  Belfast,  he  is  much  struck  with  the  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  these  miserable  hills, 
the  territory  of  Leinster  ends,  and  that  of  Ulscer 
begins.  The  coach  rattled  over  the  boundarj-  \ 
line,  and  all  at  once  we  seemed  to  have  entered  a 
new  world.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ex- 
aggerating, when  I  say  that  everything  changed 
as  suddenly  as  i^  struck  by  a  magician's  wand. 
The  dirty  cabins  by  the  roadside  were  succeeded 
by  neat,  pretty,  cheerful-looking  cottages,  lle- 
gular  plantations,  well-cultivated  fields,  pleasant 
little  cottage-gurdens,  and  shady  lines  of  trees,  met 
the  eye  on  every  side.  At  first  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  own  eyes,  and  thought  that  at  all 
events  the  change  mnst  be  merely  local  and  tem- 
porary, caused  by  the  better  management  of  that 
particular  estate.  No  countcrchange,  however, 
appeared;  the  improvement  lasted  the  whole  way 
to,Newry,  and  from  Newi-}'  to  Belfast  everything 
continued  to  shew  me  that  I  had  entered  the 
country  of  a  totally  diflFerent  people — ^namely, 
the  district  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  the  active  and 
industrious  Presbyterians." 

Mr.  Kohl  proceeds  to  draw  a  striking  contrast  ! 
between  the  territory  he  had  left  and  that  which  ; 
he  had  entered.    The  melancholy  condition  of  the  I 
former  he  attributes,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
misgovemmbnt  of  which,  for  many  centuries,  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  complained.    This,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  which  belongs  to  the  political 
writer,  and  we  will  not  follow  him  in  his  discus- 
sion of  it, . 

The  principal  feature  of  Belfast  is  the  Linen 
Trade,  which  is  carried  on  there  to  such  an  ex- 
tent.   The  north-east  of  Ireland  abounds  in  linen  | 
manufactories,  and  Belfast,  forming  the  shipping  ; 
depot,  exports  all  the  products  of  these,  as  well  ! 
as  the  large  quantity  of  that  article  murafactured 
in  the  town  of  itself.    The  preparation  of  tiio 


linen,  too^  for  Uie  various  markets,  Sfupplics  occu- 
pation for  many  hundred  work  people. 

"  Linen  is  exjwrtcd  from  Belfast  to  London,  to 
Spain,  to  BraTiI,  to  the  United  States,  to  British 
America,  and  lately  also  to  China.  Every  mar- 
ket is  partial  not  only  to  some  particular  kinds  of 
linen,  but  also  to  particular  ways  of  packing,  and 
particular  external  dtKjorations  to  the  packages. 
The  plainest  packages  goes  to  London.  At  the 
London  market  no  ornamented  packages  are  sale- 
able, and  every  decoration  of  the  linen  would  only 
awaken  a  supicion  of  its  quality.  At  the  same 
time  the  Londoners  are  very  particular  about  the 
quality  of  their  linen,  and  consequently  London 
always  receives  the  finest  linen  in  the  plainest 
packages.  An  opulent  linen-merchant  of  Belfast, 
who  had  the  goodness  to  shew  me  his  store  and 
counting-house,  in  the  linen-hall,  related  to  me 
how  the  above  rule  had  once  been  inadvertently 
neglected  by  his  house;  a  bale  of  linen  having 
been  sent  to  a  London  linen-draper,  of  which 
each  piece  bore  some  trifling  ornament  on  the 
outside,  a  few  silver  threads  drawn  through  the 
band,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  inadver- 
tence irame<liatcly  drew  forth  a  murmur  from  the 
London  shopkeeper,  who  demanded  a  trifling  de- 
duction from  the  invoice,  merely  on  account  of 
these  ornaments,  alleging,  that  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  produce  the  linen  thus  decorated  before 
his  customers,  and  had  the  trouble  of  packing  it 
all  afresh.  This  very  precise  London  shopkeep- 
er possessed  only  .£500  sterling  at  that  time,  but 
is  now  worth  X300,000,  partly  probablv  on  ac- 
count of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whims  and 
predilections  of  his  London  customers. 

"  The  North  American  market  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  London ;  for  the  linen  intended 
for  the  former,  cannot  be  too  highly  decorate. 
It  is  made  up  in  papers  of  the  ^yest  colours,  and 
is  dccoratetl  with  stamps  of  birds,  flow*ers,  &c., 
which  stand  out  prettily  from  the  snowy  linen. 
•  American  linen  must  be  more  dressed,'  said  my 
friend.  The  whole  of  South  America,  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil,  is  accustomed  to  German  linen, 
and  the  Belfast  speculators  are  therefore  always 
eager  to  give  the  linen  they  intend  for  Santa 
Cfuz,  lUo  Janeiro,  Pemambuco,  &c.,  a  German 
appearance.  They  imitate  the  exterior  decora- 
tion of  the  Swiss  and  German  linen;  particularly 
the  Prussian  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  *  Every 
market  has  its  whim,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Belfast 
merchant.  A  great  deal  of  linen  is  exported  to 
Hamburg,  only  to  be  re-exported  as  genuine  Ger- 
man linen ;  for  linen  being  cheaper  in  Belfast  than 
in  Hamburg,  and  no  duty  being  charged  upon  it, 
it  is  worth  the  cost  of  transport  to  persuade  the 
South  Americans  that  the  German-stamped  linen 
which  they  receive  from  Germany  is  real  German 
produce.  This  false  stamping  is  not  called  cheat- 
ing, but  only  giving  the  linen  a  dress." 

After  a  short,  but  interesting  ex(^rsion  along 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  to  Carrickfergus  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  our  traveller  returns  to  Bel- 
fast, and  embarks  on  board  the  steamer  bound  for 
Scotland.  In  his  joumeyings  through  that 
"  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  wo  hope, 
on  some  future  occasion,  to  accompany  him. 

The  two  principal  points  in  the  moral  features 
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of  Ii^land,  which  ftre  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Kohl, 
are  Repeal  and  Temperance — O'Connell  and 
Father  Matthew.  The  thoroughly  political 
character  of  the  former  topic  forbids  its  intro- 
duction here ;  but  we  feel  that  our  notice  of 
this  work  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
allusion  to  the  latter.  AVe  shall  therefore  con- 
clude our  extracts  with  the  following  passages  on 
this  important  sulject 

At  Kilrush,  Mr.  Kohl  was  introduced  to  "  the 
Appstle  of  Temppance,*'  whoso  portrait  u  here 
given: 

*'He  is  decidedly  a  man  of  a  distinguhhed  a^' 
pearance,  and  I  was  not  long  in  comprehending 
the  influence  which  it  wUs  iu  his  power  to  exer- 
cise over  the  people.  The  multitude  rc(^uire  a 
handsome  and  imposing  person  in  the  individual 
who  is  to  lead  them,  and  Father  Matthew  is  un- 

Suestionably  handsome.  He  is  not  tall,  he  is  about 
le  same  height  and  figure  as  Napoleon,  and  is, 
throughout,  well  built  and  well  proportioned.  Ue 
has  nothing  of  the  meagre,  hagganl,  Franciscan 
monk  about  him;  but,  cm  the  contrary,  without  be- 
ing corpulent,  his  person  is  well  rounded,  and  in 
excellent  condition.  His  countenance  is  fresh  and 
beaming  with  health,  iris  movements  and  ad- 
dress are  simple  and  unaffected,  and  altogether 
he  has  something  about  him  that  wins  for  him  the 
good  will  of  those  he  addresses.  His  features  are 
regular,  and  full  of  a  noble  expression  of  mildness 
and  indomitable  firmness.  His  eyes  are  large, 
and  he  is  apt  to  keep  his  glance  fixed  for  a  long 
time  on  the  same  object.  His  forehead  is  straight, 
high  and  commanding,  and  his  nose— a  part  of 
the  face  which  in  some  expresses  such  intense  vul- 
|i;arity,  and  in  othera  so  much  nobleness  and  del- 
icacy— ^is  particularly  handsome,  though  soBie* 
whtLi  too  aquiline.  His  mouth  is  small  and  well 
proportioned,  and  his  chin  round,  projecting,  firm, 
and  large,  like  Napoleon  V 

The  recent "  temperance  movement"  in  Ireland 
was  set  on  foot  by  some  benevolent  quakers  of 
Cork,  in  the  year  1838;  Father  Mathew,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  devoted  his  exertions  to  the  cause  at 
their  request,  and  established  a  Total  Abstinence 
Society  on  the  lOtb  of  April  iu  that  year.  The 
society  rapidly  increased,  so  much  so  that  in  1840 
it  numbered  a  million,  and  in  lS-i2  Jive  mittions  of 
members;  forming  an  average  of  about  tliree  thou- 
sand new  members  enrolled  every  day  I  Of  course, 
out  of  such  a  number  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  many,  acted  upon  by  a  mere  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm,  and  whose  professions  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  timet  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  very  much  good  has  been  effected. 

'*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  passed  throu<^h 
any  Irish  town,*'  says  Mr.  Kohl,  ^  in  which  I  did 
not  see  a  spick  and  span  new  school-house,  and 
a  distillery  either  shut  up  or  going  evideutly  to 
decay.  In  Wexford  there  were  formerly  seven 
breweries,  of  which  only  one  is  now  in  a  prospe 


principal  distilleries  had  all  been  closed.  These 
are  the  facts  to  make  a  man  cry  *  Hear,  hear  I* 
and  *  O ae  cheer  more  r  These  are  thi ngs  that,  to 
a  traveller  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  con- 
vey more  real  enjoyment,  than  the  coniemplation 
of  the  finest  spenery  or  the  most  magnificent  mo- 
numents." 

The  futnre  prospects  of  the  temperance  cause, 
especially  as  to  its  dependence  on  Father  Mathew, 
are  thus  displayed: 

Every  one  must  wish  for  a  long  continuance  of 
the  good  and  able  man's  life,  but  his  last  hour 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  then,  the  question 
is,  will  the  good  work  long  survive  him  ?  The 
past  history  of  the  Irish  people  affords  us  no  clue 
to- guide  us  to  a  solution ;  we  are  reduced  to  mere 
speculations,  based  on  the  national  character  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  reform  Itself  The  former  holds 
out  fewer  hopes  to  us  than  the  latter.  The  Irish 
have  at  all  times  been  addicted  to  excess  and  ex- 
travagance ;  they  are  naturally  deficient  in  ener- 
gy, and  they  live  under  great  oppression.  These 
are  all  calculated  to  seduce  to  urunkcuncss,  and 
the  main  features  of  a  nation's  character  are  not 
easily  chamged.  In  the  next  place,  an  Irishman 
is  endowed  with  an  astonishing  fund  of  supersti- 
tion, and  a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  Father 
Mathew  ma^  have  quite  as  large  a  shore  in  the 
restraint  which  the  people  at  present  impose  upon 
themselves,  as  any  virtuous  resolution  thoy  may 
feel  to  correct  their  vices.  If  so,  the  disapear- 
ance  of  the  great  magician  from  the  scene  may 
relax  the  bonds  that  now  hold  the  temperance 
men  together,  and  every  thing  may  sink  bock  into 
the  former  chaos. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
temperance  association  has  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  exercised  a  salutary  restraint  on  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation.  This  period  has 
been  quite  long  enough  to  make  the  people  feci 
manv  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  aN 
tered  manner  of  life.  Improved  health,  domestic 
peace,  reduced  expenditure,  improved  condition, 
all  these  are  blessings  of  which  the  temperance 
man  soon  becomes  conscious  after  having  taken 
the  pledge.  Other  advantages  there  are,  but  of  a 
nature  less  evident  to  the  multitude.  Such  as  an 
increased  taste  for  information,  an  improved  ed- 
ucation of  children,  and  thus  eventually  of  the 
whole  nation,  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  indepen- 
dence, and  eventually  a  certain  emancipation  of 
the  humbler  classes  from  their  present  servile  and 
depressed  condition.  The  leisure  w  hich  the  drun- 
kard spent  in  a  state  of  brutish  insensibility,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  temperance  man  in  reading,  and 
thus  both  time  and  taste  are  gained  for  mental 
cultivation.  His  own  more  refined  tastes  cannot 
fail  to  be  communicated  to  his  children.  Intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  constitute,  however,  in  them- 
selves a  vast  political  power,  and  in  proportion 
as  temperance  leads  to  habits  of  economy,  and 
these  to  increased  worldly  wealtli,  anotlier  great 
clement  of  power  will  be  fonnecl.  Much  of  what 
O'ConncU  deninnds  so  boisterously,  and  yet  with 
such  entire  futility,  the  English  and  the  ollgarehs 
that  rule  over  Ireland  will  not  feel  it  safe  to  with- 
hold from  a  sober,  intelligent,  and  economical 
people,  that  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  rights 


rons  condition.    In  New  Uoss,  whence  wo  came,  \  they  ask  for. 

and  in  £unisoortby,  whither  we  were  going,  the  <      **The  power  of  habit,  too,  is  often  greater  ov^ 
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the  human  mind  than  the  best  resolutions.  Should, 
therefore.  Father  Mathew's  life  be  prolonged,  and 
his  benevolent  mission  be  exercised  long  enough 
to  enable  the  temperance  movement  to  bring 
about  such  a  change  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  tho  people,  as  may  modify  the  national  charac 
ter,  the  battle  will  be  gained,  and  the  good  cause 
permanently  triumphant." 

God  grant — we  say  it  with  all  solemnity — ^God 
grant  that  this  may  be  the  case!  that  the  incubus 
of  intemperance,  which  has  so  long  preyed  upon 
tho  vitals-  of  unhappy  Ireland,  may  be  for  ever 
driven  off;  and  that  her  children  may  take  that 
rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  a  sober, 
moral,  religious,  and  therefore  happy,  people — 
which  can  never  be  secured  to  them  by  any  mere 
political  agitation. 

The  analysis  we  have  now  given,  so  far  exceeds 
our  assigned  limits,  as  to  preclude  our  offering  any 
lengthened  remarks  in  conclusion.  We  can,  how- 
ever, safely  say  that  the  reader  who  may  be  in- 
duced, by  these  extracts,  to  turn  to  the  work  itself  | 
will  be  amply  gratified  by  the  important  and  in- 
teresting information  contained  therein,  as  well  as 
by  the  lively  and  pleasing  manner  in  which  that 
information  is  conveyed. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  here  presented  to  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress  from  that  in  which  it  left  the  hands 
of  the  author.  The  translator  has  certainly  ex- 
ecuted his  task  with  much  spirit  and  vigour,  and 
also  (from  the  testimony  of  those  able  to  judge,) 
with  strict  accuracy;  still,  in  the  process  of  trans- 
fusion much  of  the  aroma  must  have  exhaled, 
much  of  the  peculiar  phraseology,  which  stamps 
the  impress  of  originality  on  any  work  of  genius, 
must  have  defied  translation.  Even  with  this 
drawback,  however,  we  have  derived  more  plea- 
sure and  instmctioo  from  the  perusal  of  this  vo- 
lume, than  from  any  ••  Home  Tour,"  whose  title 
graces  "the  Publisher's  Circular**  of  the  last  few 
years— a  feeling  of  gratification  which  we  trust 
we  have  also  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Kc^rs  style  of  narrative,  though  plain  and 
simple,  is  very  fascinating;  his  sketches  of  nature 
are  vivid  and  life-like,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  be 
denominated,  in  the  pKrase  of  his  J'atfaer-land,  a 
**  word  painter.**  If  ^  have  any  fiuilt  to  find 
with  him,  it  is  an  occasional  straining  after  effect 
in  his  diction,  very  common  with  all  German  wri- 
ters. For  instance,  an  aged  beggar  ha  denomi- 
nates "  a  human  century,**  and  in  his  description 
of  a  provision  warehouse,  the  shelves  loaded  with 
cured  pork  appear  as  "  vast  libraries  of  bacon." 
This  trifling  defect  detracts  nothing  from  the  real 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  work;  and  we  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Kohl  with  the  sincere  wish  that  he  may  long 
be  spared  to  write,  and  we  to  read,  such  interesting 
travels  as  those  with  which  wc  have  now  been 
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Rusa  a  cliff  among  the  mountain  steeps 

Of  Cummera— wbere  the  lone  eagle  builds 

His  airy  nest,  and  the  eternal  storm 

Hoarse  music  wakes  amidst  the  shattered  rodu~ 

Magnificent,  like  a  stupendous  wall 

Rear'd  by  His  hand— the  One  supremely  great ; 

Sternly  it  stands— dark,  awAil  and  alone, 

'Mid  mountains  that  its  frowning  aspect  chills 

"With  horror,  while  from  their  surrounding  thrones 

Afar  they  gaze  and  sadden  at  the  sight ; 

So  grimly  doth  its  black  and  marbli  brow 

Above  the  murky  mists  looks  deeply  down 

Into  the  glen,  as  though  it  sought  the  grave 

Of  Nature  slumb'ring  in  her  final  sleep. 

Tet  hath  its  fearfulness  a  solemn  tone 

That  vibrates  thro'  the  soul,  when  from  the  verge 

Of  the  o'erhanging  height  we  gaze  below. 

Away— ye  weak !    Ye  of  firm  heart — draw  nigh 

Its  dizzy  brow ;  along  whose  sullen  steep 

Bises  a  ridge  of  rock  of  granite  grey, 

Like  a  low  barrier  waU  not  half  breast  high ; 

Over  whose  battlement  and  fearful  parapet 

Th'  adrent'rous  climber  peers  into  the  void 

With  shudd'ring  awe.    Look  where  the  thin  grey  cloud 

Like  the  dim  veil  upon  futurity, 

Parting  its  silvery  fleeces  gives  to  view— 

Tho'  dim  and  indistinct->what  lies  below. 

'Tis  as  a  dream  downward  to  cast  the  sight 

A  thousand  feet,  yet  deeper,  deeper,  still. 

As  vith  a  plummet  reach  yon  lurid  lake   ^ 

That  black  in  shadow  of  the  mountain  lies. 

Up  from  the  chasm  the  hollow  gusty  wind 

Sounds  like  a  warning — "  Mortal  I  come  not  near  I" 

Shudders  the  soul  to  think  how  dire  a  death 

It  were  to  fidl,  by  some  o'erpow'ring  finoe 

Hurl'd  from  the  height;  or  clambering  too  dose, 

Dit  footing  tail  us,  and  while  chance  presented. 

E'en  at  that  madd'ning  moment,  some  frail  root — 

Clutch'd  with  instinctive  energy— the  grasp 

Of  nature's  horror— slowly,  one  by  one, 

To  feel  its  fibres  part.    Away,  dire  dream ! 

H^pier  thoughts,  Imagination  I  bring. 


LADY,   AWAKEN! 

BY  EDUUKD  FLAGG. 

Lady,  awaken  I    The  moonlight  is  glowing, 

Beamy  and  bright,  from  the  pure  azure  sky  ; 
Lady,  awaken  I     The  night  breeze  is  flowing, 

FitAil  and  fresh,  from  its  chambers  on  high. 
Lady,  awaken  I  the  night-bird  is  ebanting, 

Fondly  and  wUdly,  his  soft  sererade ; 
Lady,  awaken !    Thy  beauty  is  wanting 

To  bless  this  enchantment  before  it  shall  fitde. 

Lady,  awaken  I    The  night-d*w  is  steeping, 

Softly  and  sweetly,  the  meadows  a&r  ! 
Lady,  awaken !     The  night-wave  is  sleeping. 

Oh !  waken  and  list  to  thy  lover's  guitar. 
Lady,  awaken  I    The  nig  ht  bird  is  chanting, 

Fondly  and  wildly,  his  soft  serenade ; 
Lady,  awaken  I    Thy  beauty  is  wsnting. 

To  bless  this  enchantment  before  it  shall  lade. 

•  A  perpendicular  precipice  in  the  Cummera  moun. 
tains,  County  ^'at«rfocd,  Ireland.    It  is  eleven  hundred 

feet  high. 
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Kacb  f  tep  in  thy  wild  way  tlion  makest 
The  fwhes  of  the  dead  thoa  wakett. 
And  shout  in  triumph  o'er  thy  path 
The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 
In  this  thine  hour  yet  turn  and  hear. 
For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near. 


Scott, 


The  great  lawsuit,  as  it  was  designated  by  al- 
most the  whole  country,  to  which  I  have  had  oc- 
casion so  often  to  refer  in  the  course  of  my  little 
history,  whatever  crimes  and  misfortunes  resulted 
from  it,  was  certainly  productive  of  one  good 
effect  If  evils  seldom  come  alone,  they  happily 
as  seldom  come  upon  us  without  at  least  a  slight 
admixture  of  good,  to  qualify,  in  some  measure, 
their  baneful  effects.  This  world  i»  not,  after 
all,  so  bad  a  one  as  the  fretful  and  unfortunate 
-would  lead  us  to  believe. 

The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude^  and  which 
incidentally  led  to  these  observation8,was  nothing 
more  important,  however,  than  the  establishment 
of  a  new  solicitor  in  the  county  town  of  West- 
moreland. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  enough  had  been 
elicited  to  satisfy  Mr.  Bobert  Grassenthwaite,  a 
-well  educated  and  promising  young  man,  gentle- 
manly and  civil  in  his  manner  and  deportment, 
-who  had  assisted  the  soUcitor  employed  by  the 
Itfnsgrave  in  managing  the  cause^  that  he  might 
establish  himself  at  Appleby  with  cYerj  prospect 
of  success;  a  measure,  which,  after  consulting  se- 
-veral  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
oonntry,  from  whom  he  received  the  most  flatter* 
ing  promises  of  patronage  and  support,  he  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  into  effect 

Mr.  Grassenthwaite  had  hardly  got  himself 
seated  in  his  new  office,  when  he  was  employed 
by  the  Wintertons  to  conduct  the  prosecution 
against  two  criminals  who  had  been  already 
taken;  as  well  as  to  aid  and  assist  with  his  coun- 
sel and  advice,  in  concerting  measures  for  the 
apprehension  of  Hudson,  their  instigator  and  . 
principal. 


•Coniinned  from  psge  203. 


TTis  visit  to  Hellbeck  Hall,  at  so  unseasonable 
an  hour  as  eight  o'clock  at  night,  we  must  leave 
to  himself  to  explain.  •  It  was  he,  as  the  reader 
may  have  guessed,  who  was  -waiting  all  this  time 
in  the  withdrawing  room,  to  see  Mr.  Moreland, 
to  whbm  he  bad  long  been  well  and  favourably 
known. 

**  Ha  I  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  l**  exclaimed  Charles, 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  surprise,  as  he  saw  who 
was  there,  on  entering  the  room,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  him ;  **  whatever  has  brought  you  here  at 
this  hour,  I  can  assure  you  that  your  visit  is  a 
most  fortunate  one,  and  can  promise  you  that 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  this  house  to- 
night; you  may  be  thankful  if  you  be  permitted 
to  get  a  few  hours  sleep  in  it  This  is  a  sad,  sad 
business;  of  course  you  have  hare  heard  of  it,  as 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  the  new  lawyer  that 
I  heard  only  this  morning  had  come  to  Appleby." 
**  O  yes  r'  said  Mr.  Grassenthwaite,  in  answer 
to  the  former  question,  **  I  certainly  have.  It  was 
to  speak  to  yon  about  it,  I  came  here  tonight" 

"  But  how  knew  you  that  I  was  here  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Moreland,  with  some  surprise. 

"  A  messenger  came  from  the  Hall  to  inform 
me."  Charles  looked  still  more  surprised,^  which 
Mr.  Grassenthwaite  observing,  continued:  **But 
he  was  not  sent  by  any  one.  He  is  an  odd  crea- 
ture; not  exactly  right  in  his  head,  I  think,  but  I 
can  hardly  make  out  what  he  is.  The  varlet, 
however,  has  attached  himself  to  me  with  a  strange' 
and  unaccountable  pertinacity.  He  is  delighted 
when  I  employ  him  on  the  most  trifling  errands* 
In  short,  he  has  been  very  useful  to  me^  fHe 
knows  every  body,  and  seems  imbued  almost 
with  the  power  of  ubiquity." 
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**  Ho  must  be,"  interraptod  tho  other — "  if  he  |  where  you  would  be  moi'e  likely  to  find  him;  had 
be  the  person  I  should  have  suspccted^had  I  known  |  he  not  been  known  to  have  started  in  the  direc- 
of  his  possessing  such  a  quality,  for  he  was  here  !  tion  of  those  seaports;  all  things  considered,  I 
not  an  hour  ago — Billy  Stone  I"  |  should  prefer  looking  for  him  in  Whitehaven,  or 

"  The  very  same;  but  I  think  it  must  be  more  >  in  some  of  the  little  ports  on  the  coast  of  Cum- 
than  two,  since  you  have  seen  him."  \  berland."* 

"  Why,  I  think  he's  here  now,"  said  Charles,  |  The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  utter 
doubtingly,  thinking  there  must  be  some  mis-  \  bewilderment,  which  said  as  plainly  as  looks 
take.  j  could  speak: — "He  is  either  endeavouring  to 

"  I  think  he  Ls,"  replied  the  other.    "  I  passed  \  mislead  us,  or  testing  the  sincerity  of  our  profes- 
him  not  a  league  from  hence.    He  was  returning  |  sions  of  zeal  for  Hudson's  apprehension." 
at  a  rapid  pace,"  |      Mr.  Grassenthwaite  observing  this,  replied  with 

This  somewhat  explained  the  mystery,  when  >  some  embarrassment;  "  T^e  lawyers,  I  am  sorry  to 
Charles  proposed  to  go  for  his  friend.  i  say,  are,  from  our  profession,  so  much  better  ac- 

**  Not  just  yet,  until  I  have  told  my  errand  to  |  quainted  with  the  deceitfulness  of  human  nature 
yoU*.  The ^Viuter tons,  together  with  many  others,  (  than  other  people,  that  we  become  accustomed  to 
suspect  that  the  late  Mr.  Netherby,  as  well  as  his  |  look  at  documents  like  this  with  a  jealous  and  sus- 
solicitor,  was  accessory  before  the  fact,  or  that  he  I  picious  eye.  For  instance,  why  should  he  gratuN 
knew  of,  and  connived  at  the  perpetration  of  the  >  tously  inform  Mr.  Netherby  where  he  may  bo 
crime—that  his  son  knows  this,  and  is  therefore  |  found,  when  he  tells  him  at  the  same  time  he  is 
aiding  and  assisting  this  fellow  to  escape.  His  )  not  to  communicate  with  him  ?  Besides,  he  was 
keeping  himself  shut  up  in  his  mansion  so  closely  ;  beard  to  say,  at  the  Funch-Bowl  inn  on  Stain- 
during  all  this  stir  and  turmoil  about  it,  gives  >  more,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hull,  and  Mr. 
strength  to  the  suspicion.  I  have  often  washed  i  Wmterton  is  lifter  him  in  that  direction,  where, 
those  two  days  past  that  I  could  see  you,  and  I  i  doubtless,  he'll  find  himself  at  fault.  AU  things 
must  have  said  so  in  the  hearing  of  this  messen-  j  considered,  my  firm  opinion  and  belief  is  that  he 
ger  of  mine,  although  I  do  not  remember  that  I  |  has  gone  across  the  country  to  Kendal,  and  so 
did,  in  order  to  get  your  opinion  on  the  sulject"  |  either  down  the  great  north  road  by  Sfaap  and 

**  It's  all  a  fidso  and  malicious  scandal,  as  far  as  \  Penrith,  or  back  by  Windermere,  Ambleside  and 
my  friend  is  concerned,  as  his  future  conduct  will  |  Keswick,  and  then  on  to  Whitehaven,  where  I 
prove,  for  he's  o£f  himself  tomorrow  morning  after  |  think  youll  find  him,  unless  he's  lurking  some* 
him,  and  I  go  with  him.  We  have  received  more  |  where  in  the  Fells;  though  that  is  hardly  likely : 
than  a  hint  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Mr.  Netherby  \  he's  too  well  known  among  them, 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  bring  the  fellow  to  >  ^  As  to  what  he  says  in  this  letter,"  he  eonti* 
the  gallows.  'Indeed  he  feels  convinced  that  no-  |  nued,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Moreland,  with 
thing  short  of  this  virill  clear  up  the  dread  suspicion  >  reference  to  the  eonyersation  he  had  just  before 
about  his  father,  which  he  himself  entertains ;  <  held  with  him  upon  the  subject,  concerning  the 
and  this  is  what  has  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  >  late  Mr.  Netherby's  participation  in  this  horrid 
made  him  apparently  so  inert  But  I  believe  its  crime,  "  I  should  consider  very  strong  presomp- 
all  a  bugbear  of  Hudson's  own  creating,to  fright-  >  tive  evidence  that  he  knevv  nothing  of  it.  Hud- 
en  him  from  joining  in  the  chase,  and  not  only  so,  i  son  never  meant  this  document,  yoia  must  pardon 
but  to  induce  him  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  hush  \  the  presumption  implied  in  my  assertion,  to  come 
tho  matter  up.  His  letter,  however,produced  the  \  before  a  lawyer.  He  doubtless  never  thought  it 
very  opposite  effect."  \  would,  or  he  would  have  sent  some  letter,  or  an 

**  Letter!    What  letter?"  e;sclaimed  Mr.  Gras-  \  attested  copy-^to  prove  his  vile  insinuation." 
senthwaite,  in  amasement  \      Old  John  made  his  appearance  at  this  moment 

^  Why,  Hudson's  letter  to  Mr.  Netherby ;  but  )  to  announce  that  suppper  was  on  the  table.  This* 
I  will  go  for  him  and  it"  \  was  then  a  meal  I  need  not  say  of  more  import- 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  his  friend,  i  ance,  than  in  these  degenerate  days,  as  my  good 
After  an  introduction  to  his  new  guest,  who,  it  \  old  grandfather  wonld  have  said.  This  inter- 
was  soon  settled,  should  remain  there  all  night,  I  rnpted  the  conversation,  and  they  all  followed 
they  went  into  the  study.    Here  the  letter  was  \  him  to  the  eating  room. 

put  into  Mr.  Grassenthwaite's  hands ;  who,  after  |  ___-— -_— --_-.^.— — — ^— — — — — 

reading  it,  asked  what  they  meant  to  do.  j      •  To  the  reader,  unseqnaloted  with  the  loeelity  of  my 

••  Do  1"  exclaimed  master   Harry ;   •*  why  off  \  *^^*  i*  is  necesgary  to  expl^n  that  HnU  and  Whitby  i« 

after  him  to  Liverpool,  to  be  sure."  Yorkshire,  «»d  ^'bitdmven  on  the  coast  of  Cumberlaijd, 

»-  T     .  ,        ,  .      ;.         f    1    1  t.  .  ,  s  """e  "O'c  t'^*"  *  hundred  ztiiles  apart,  and  in  opposite 

"If  I  might  advise,     rephed  the  sohcitor,  "I  j  eiroctions  from  Appleby;  while  Liverpool  is  aiflir  out  of 

should  have  suggested  Hull  or  ^Vhilby,  as  places  >  the  way  to  either  as  it  wen  could  be. 
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Here  a  chMrAil  how  v^^  passed. 

Poor  Harry's  mind  had  been  relier^  fW)m  a 
weight  which  omshed  his  broken  spirit  to  the 
«arth.  And  Charles  Moreland,  rejoiced  to  see 
1h8  friend  restored  to  something  like  his  former 
self,  shone  forth  in  all  his  wonted  brilliancy  of  \  and  refreshment;  an(lthen,af^«r  crossing  Tx)wthen 


and  his  cousin — * — * — * — ^bock * * 

sherifi& ♦ — ^•—conveyance  for  prisoner  to 

Cockermouth * ♦ * * *- » 

* Eariy  next  morning  they  reached 

Penrith.    Here  they  remained  an  hour  jfor  rest 


jest,  and  pun,  and  repartee :  in  which  their 
new  and  stranger  guest,  at  least  to  Harry  Ne- 
therby,  chimed  in  as  if  the  Hall  had  bee  n  his 
home  for  years.  Even  John  the  buUer,  as  he 
waited  at  his  master's  back,  couM  hardly  refrain 
aometimes  from  joining  in  the  merry  huigh,  malgre 
all  the  horrors  of  the  baanted  room. 

Next  morning,  long  before  the  early  sun  had 
peeped  above  the  topofCrossfell,  the  three  friends, 
as  we  may  now  call  them,  were  in  the  saddle  and 
away — ^Mr.  Grassenthwaite  to  his  office  in  the 
comity  town;  the  other  two  to  Strickland  Hall  to 
breakfiwt. 

Charles  Moreland  had  manag^  to  give  his  legal 
friend  the  necessary  instructions  concerning  the 


visit 

YonngOeoffirey  Strficklaiid  was  delighted  at  the 
proapect  <»f  some  adventure,  to  vary  the  still  mo- 
notony of  the  Kfe  he  led,  ceoped  up  within  his 
fiather's  hall,  as  he  had  been  ISsr  months  at  that  dull 
season  of  the  year.  Offthey  started  for  Penrith 
and  Cockermouth,  on  their  way  to  Whitehaven. 
This  place  they  duly  reached  aome  hours  before 
the  sun  had  set. 


Bridge  kept  straight  on  instead  of  turning  to  tho 
right — ^the  rood  the}'  had  coRiG;-pBs«ng  •*  Bonny 
Brougham  Ha*,"  or  the  **  Bird's  Nest,**  a  splendid 
mansion  on  the  summit  of  a  small  eminence,  peep- 
ing out  above  the  rich  green  foliage  of  the  thick 
grove  that  surrounds  it  up  to  the  very  walls;  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Birds  (hence  its  name), 
who  now  dispute  the  title  of  the  present  owner. 
Lord  Brougham. 

On  they  went  at  a  furious  pace,  and  passed  with- 
out observing 

That  modett  rtoM  which  pious*  Pembroke  rear*d ; 
Which  ttill  records,  beyond  the  pendTs  pow'r, 
The  sflent  lonrowe  of  that  panang  honr. 

At  Temple  Sowerby  they  hired  fresh  horses. 


marriage  settlements,  the  prhnary  object  of  his     and  on  again  they  sped ;  nor  paused  to  look  at 


My  manuscript,  which  I  hare  kept  by  me  for 
nearly  forty  years,  without  caring  much  about  it, 
is  here  so  fretted,  and  torn,  and  mutilated  that 
for  a  page  or  two  it  is  altogether  illegible,  with 
the  exccqptioii  of  a  word  or  two  hero  and  there. 
These  throw  9ome  light  upon  the  interesting  occur- 
rences (hat  transpired  during  the  three  days  our 
friends  remained  at  Whitehaven,  I  shall  therefore 
give  them  to  the  reader,  disjointed  and  unoon- 
nected  as  they  are: 

^•-^--^tranger  on  board — * — ^knew 

from  the  description * ^* concealed — 

^— • — ship—*— for  Ireland * * 

today-^—*— channel ^♦— * ^magistra^ 

— * — revenue  cutter—* — oiBcei^ 
anchor ^♦— pilot— ♦ — sear- 


hall  or  tower  till  they  had  safely  Cached  the. 
Gallows  HilLt 

Here,  from  some  unaccountable  cause  or  other, 
as  if  a  messenger  bird  had  carried  the  news,  all 
;•  Appleby  came  out  to  meet  them,  rending  the  air 
'  with  shouts  of  triumph  for  the  Netherbys,  and 
master  Harry  waved  his  hat  in  answer  to  the 
compliment,  and  felt  its  import  too,  as  he  wound 
his  devious  way  through  the  dense  crowd  with 
his  two  friends  and  their  prisoner  to  the  door  of 
the  jail. 

They  had  no  sooner  delivered  up  their  charge 
than  master  Harry  Netherby  received  the  most 
heartfelt  congratulations  from  all  who  knew  him, 
and  from  many  indeed  who  did  not  Among 
the  foremost  of  these  was  young  Winterton,  who 
had  returned,  I  need  not  say,  unsuccessful,  from 
his  journey  to  Hull.  The  elder  Winterton,  too, 
readily  came  forward  with  an  apology  for  his 
former  rude  behaviour,  as  be  himself  termed  if, 
when  he  saw  him  at  Forest  Hall ;  assuring  him 
{  that,  if  he  would  but  pay  him  another  visit,  he 
would  redeem  his  character  for  hospitality. 

«*  No  wonder,**  he  said,  ••  if  the  first  friendly 
visit  of  a  Netherby  at  Forest  Hall,  for  more  than* 


■  "•  — haad  j  ^j^^^  hundred  years,  should  have  been  but  awk- 

-rhauled — ♦ —  j  » 

.» ^Jiove-to—*— alongside— *—  \      •  ^**^  1"  ^^^  Beventeenth  century  this  pioue  heiress  oC 


unconcerned ^leaning ^taifrail  • 

Hudson—-* ladder— scuffle * 

— ^* board — ^ — main  force * sailors 

into  the  boat * ^ * stopped  the 

.  Wood—* ^broken  arm * * ^nd- 

cnfh        * — * constables ^ * te- 

haven  again.*^— ♦ * ^Hurrah!  we  have 

jhlm * lea  Moreland ^ Harry 


the  Cliffords,  who,  by  nisrrii^e,  became  Countess  o£ 
Pembroke,  erected  a  pillar  on  the  road  between  FensitJak 
and  Appleby,  which  is  stiU  standing,  with  a  suitable  In. 
serfption,  to  commemorate  her  last  inter  view  with  her- 
>* blessed  mother,"  as  she  usually  designated  her,  and  to* 
whoA  ake  was  most  enthusiastieal^atUched;  and  left. 

I  an  annuity  of  four  pounds  to  be  distributed  to  the  Roovr 
on  the  spot  annually  for  ever, 
f  About  a  mile  from  Appleby—tho  place  of  escmti'un 

'  for  condemned  erirolnafe. 
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wardly  rocol vod.  But  come !"  he  added,  as  he  fami- 
liarly  placeci  his  ami  within  that  of  his  new  friend; 
"  come  along — the  dinner  or  the  supper  waits: — 
3*our  appetite  I*m  sure  will  not  be  very  particular 
about  Ihe  designation.  And  you,  my  young 
friends/'  addressing  himself  to  Charles  and  Geof- 
frey Strickland ;  "  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  sons 
of  the  friends  of  my  young  days,  I*m  sure  are  hun- 
gry too — I  hope  Master  Geoffrey's  honored  father 
and  beautiful  sister,  as  well  as  Mistress  Marge- 
ry,"  turning  to  Charles  Moreland,  "are  all  well? 
Of  course  I  of  course!"  he  continued,  on  receiv- 
ing satisfactory  answers  to  his  kind  enquiries, 
"  I  might  have  knon'n  it-,,  it  must  be  so,  when  on 
the  eve  of  so  important  an  event  as  will  unite 
your  neighbouring  halls  so  much  more  closely  to 
each  other.  You  must  tell  us  all  about  your 
wondrous  adventures,"  he  added  quickly,  turn 
ing  the  conversation  on  another  topic,  when  he- 
saw  the  blush  come  mantling  to  each  young  roan's 
cheek,  **  by  sea  and  land,  on  flood  and  field,  for 
'tis  whispered  that  you  caught  the  fellow,  as  Ihe 
poet  hath  it, 

•*  On  ocean's  billowy  tide.* " 

They  told  him  all  the  reader  knows,  or  rather, 
would  have  known,  but  for  my  torn  and  damaged 
manuscript. 

Not  that  all  this  little  converse  passed  between 
them,  as-  here  set  forth,  but  by  fits  and  starts 
during  the  little  intervals  of  the  repast,  the 
"  pauses  'iliid  the  tempest's  scowl"  of  rattling 
knives  and  forks. 

The  Crown  Inn  was  a  joyous  house  that  day; 
and  Appleby  a  gladsome  town.  The  boys  that 
came  to  school  that  mom,  with  or  without  their 
tasks,  rejoiced  to  find  it  was  a  glorious  holiday. 
And  Billy  Stone,  for  he,  of  course,  was  a  pro- 
minent performer  in  that  busy  scene,  had,  with 
those  boys'  assistance,  established  a  line  of 
telegraphic  communication,  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, along  the  road  for  several  miles,  to  an- 
nounce the  prisoner's  approach.  Through  his 
officious  instrumentality,  a  well-founded  mmour 
had  obtained  throughout  the  whole  community, 
though  no  one  knew,  and  none  enquired,  on  what  ; 
slight  grounds  it  rested,  that  Burley  Hudson  ; 
would  be  brought  that  day  a  felon  prisoner  to  the 
jail.  Hence,  the  holiday  at  the  school — the 
crowd  at  Gallows  Hill — as  well  as  the  grand  re  • 
past  at  the  Crown  Inn: — while  all  that  our  friend 
BiUy  knew,  was,  that  Master  Harry  had  gone 
away  down  the  northern  road,  to  some  far  off 
place,  to  fetch  this  fellow  back  to  Appleby.  Why 
he  should  have  decided  on  that  particular  day 
for  his  return,  was  not,  nor  will  bo,  ever  known. 
It  was  doubtless,  purely  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence, as  all  the  reason  he  could  assign  for  it 


was,  that  as  he  did  yot  return  yesterday,  he 
must  do  so  today.  .     . 

On  the  morning  after  this  eventful  day,  Harry 
Xetherby,  with  his  cousin  and  Charles  Moreland^ 
who  had  stayed  with  him  all  night  at  the  Hallr 
were  to  ride  over  to  Appleby,  to  call  on  Mr. 
Grassenthwaite.  They  were  Anxious,  too,  to 
hear  if  an}'thing  farther  had  transpired,  relating 
to  their  prisoner.  To  this  end  they  also  intend- 
ed to  call  on  Br.  Romney.  This  gentleman  had 
been  requested  to  examine  the  prisoner's  broken 
arm,  as  well  as  other  hurts  he  had  received^  in 
the  desperate  scuffle  that  ensued  upon  his  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  the  constables'  authority.  The 
arm  had  been  hastily,  and,  as  it  appeitred  after- 
wards, clumsily  set  in  Whitehaven;  or  the  jolt- 
ing on  the  journey  had  deranged  it,  Hudsoiv 
was  very  feverish,  too;  and  had  sunk  into  a  mor- 
bid state  of  melancholy.  All  these  things  con^ 
sidered,  Harry  Netherby  was  very  anxious  about 
him.  He-  was  afraid  lest  he  should  slip  through 
their  fingers,  before  his  trial  eonld  come  on,  and 
thus  lose  perhaps  the  only  chance  of  clearing  up 
the  doubt  that  rested  on  bis  father's  memoryr 
Harry's  friends,  though  not  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  prisoner's  fate,  had  reasons  of  their  own^ 
as  the  reader  knows,  which  induced  them  the 
more  readily  to  accompany  him  in  his  morning 
ride. 

Just  before  they  started,  two  gentlemen  werer 
observed  wending  their  way  along  by  £den*» 
side,  within  the  prechicts  of  the  park,  then  tam- 
ing up  the  avenue  to  the  Hall,  and  Mr.  Winter- 
tpn  and  his  son  alighted  at  the  court-yard  gate.^ 
The  three  friends  stood  there  to  receive  them, 
while  X^anty,  Billy  Stone,  and  the  gardener,  were 
taking  back  their  horses  to  the  stables. 

"  Having  just  heard,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Win- 
terton,  on  dismounting,  and  entering  the  mansion, 
after  the  most  cordial  salutations  had  been  ex- 
changed, except  that  a  little  stif&ess  and  forma- 
lity might  have  marked  the  host's  reception  of 
the  younger  gvest — **havingjust^eardfrom  my 
friend,  Mr.  Grassenthwaite,  that  you  three  gen- 
tlemen have  received  a  c(»nmission  from  the  Oo" 
vemment,  to  enquire  into  the  hite  riotous  pro- 
ceedings in  Bavinstonedale,  wliich,  although 
now  happily  over,  and  never  partaipng  of  the 
character  their  fears  had  given  them,  it  may  be 
as  well  that  you  should  meet,  if  you  will  pardon 
my  advising  such  a  step,  in  the  suspected  terri" 
tory.  Yon  would  thus  shew  your  zealous  loyalty 
at  this  momentous  crisis.  You  ought  indeed,  I 
think,  now  that  you've  the  opportunity,  in  safety* 
to  date  your  report  from  tlie  very  stronghold  of 
the  Arch-Bebel  himself— the  den  of  the  lion. 
We  therefpre  came  over  to  entreat,  as  a  parti- 
cular favour,  that  you  would  honour  us  witlk 
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your  bompany  at  Forest  Hall,  noxt  Monday* 
or  whe;iever  else  would  be  more  convenient. 
Nay,  no  denial — I  insist  upon  it,"  he  continued, 
as  be  saw  Master  Harry  commencing  a  demur- 
rer, "I  am  interested  in  carrying  ray  point,  I 
candidly  tell  you,  by  other  motives  than  the 
pleasure  your  spending  a  few  days  with  me  will 
afford.  Besid^  my  niece,  I  can  tell  you,  will 
foe  very  bappy  to  see  her  old  play*fellow  at  Kirk- 
by-Stephen.  Then  say  next  week,"  he  added, 
when  he  found  they  consented,  as  my  son  Jan- 
sen  goes  off  to  join  his  regiment  in  General 
Oglethorpe's  division,  the  week  after,  and  I  should 
like  him  to  be  at  home,  in  order  that  he  may  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  those  in  whose  so- 
ciety h.e  will  have  to  spend  his  whole  life,  after 
this  mad  fit  of  soldiering  is  over,  if  he  survive  it. 
Therefore,  its  all  arranged.  And  now  I  must 
teU  you  the  news  about  the  prisoner." 

**  The  very  thing  we  were  just  going  over  to 
Appleby  to  enquire  after,"  replied  Charles. 

**  Well,  if  that  be  all,"  returned  our  talkative 
friend,  I  could  save  you  the  journey;  but  now, 
I  think  of  it,  you  may  have  some  other  little  busi- 
ness there,  so,  to  horse  and  away — we  will  not 
detain  you  a  moment  longer.  We  can  talk  along 
the  road. 

**But  surely,  you*ll  take  some  refreshment^ 
Sir,"  replied  the  host;  **  and  1*11  order  the  horses 
to  be  brought  out." 

••No!  no!"  returned  Mr.  Winterton;  ••'tis  too 
soon  after  breakfast;  besides,  to  let  you  into  the 
secret  of  all  my  little  plans,  Tve  ordered  an  eariy 
dinner  at  the  Crown,  for  six ;  that  is  to  say — the 
two  Wintertons,  Harry  Netherby,  Charles  More- 
land,  Geoffrey  Strickland — ^I  was  sure  I  should 
find  yoH  all  here — and  my  friend  Grassenthwaite> 
whom,  when  you  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
will  as  highly  esteem." 

••  We  do  already,"  replied  Charles;  ••  he  is  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine."  « 

••  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  did  tliis," 
Mr.  Winterton  continued,  ••  because  I  was  sure 
you  would  all  be  at  Appleby  this  morning,  to 
hear  the  news,  and  an  early  dinner  would  leave  us 
tioie  to  return  home  afterwards  before  sufiset. 
Hien  my  son  put  it  into  my  head  to  ride  over 
here  thus  early,  so  as  to  catch  you  before  you 
started,  and  give  you  timely  notice  of  my  plan — 
so  let's  be  off." 

On  their  way,  Mr.  Winterton  inforrae<l  them 
that  ^heir  prisoner  had  passed  a  very  feverish 
and  restless  night;  and  that  when  the  doctor 
was  asked  his  opinion,  he  had  answered  with  a 
very  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  saying  that  \ 
there  was  a  compound  fracture  of  the  arm,  which  | 
had  been  but  partially  and  blunderingly,  set—  \ 
that  the  out  on  iiis  temjgle,  appeared  to  be  a  fear-  I 


\  fnl  contusion — and  that  the  febrile  symptoms,  su- 
j  perinduced  in  a  great  measure  by  the  patient's 
I  perturbed  and  excited  state  of  mind,  were  so  in- 
\  veterate,  that  he  considered  his  convalescence 
!  more  than  doubtful ;  adding  that  the  poor  broken 
\  down  wretch  himself,  thinking  he  has  but  a  few 

<  hours  to  live,  had  sent  for  the  priest,  made  a 
I  clean  breast  of  it,  and  confessed  all " 

<  Harry  turned  pale  at  this  announcement,  and 
waited  witli  the  most  painful  anxiety,  for  the 

\  particulars  which  Mr.  Winterton  proceeded  to 
J  give.    . 

(  *•  Among  other  things  he  has  acknowledged, 
j  that  your  late  father,"  hero  addressing  himself 
(  particularly  to  Mr.  Netherby,  "did  not  in  any 
J  way  participate  in  tlie  dreadful  scheme;  on  the 
\  contrary,  he  wrote  to  him  in  the  strongest  possi- 
\  ble  terms, — fur  it  appears,  from  sonio  cause  or 
other,  he  A(Z(f  entertained  a  suspicion  that  bis  so- 
licitor might  not  stick  at  trifles — that  be  the  issue 
what  it  might,  he  would  infinitely  rather  loso 
the  suit  than  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  any 
dishonourable  or  unlawful  means.  •No!  no!'  to 
make  use  of  the  poor  penitent  creature's  own 
words,  •!  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself!' 
Besides,  it  now  appears,  that  he  obtained  this  do- 
cument, whatever  was  the  nature  of  it,  to  sub- 
serve his  own  private  ends  and  purposes.  He 
had  some  vague  and  confused  idea,  grounded  up- 
on I  know  not  vvhat,  of  becoming  himself  the 
purchaser  of  Forest  Hall.  He  says  something, 
too,  of  deceiving  you;  but  his  confessions  on  this 
point  were  so  confused,  and  mixed  up  with  Mr. 
Moreland's  name,  who  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  that  we  could  not  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing— for  I  was  present  myself,  having  been  sent 
for  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  We  therefore  concluded  that  his 
mind  was  wandering,  and. confounding  the  sub- 
ject with  his  ap^reliension. 

Here  Master  Harry  explained  io  Mr.  Winter- 
ton,  that  his  friend,  as  the  reader  knows,  had 
something  to  do  with  it 

Early  that  evening,  without  anything  having 
transpired  connected  with  our  history,  while  the 
sun  yet  lingered  over  the  head  of  the  mighty 
Blackcomb,  the  little  party  had  separated  on  their 
way  to ,  their  several  home^all,  at  least,  but 
Harry,  who  called  with  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  up- 
on Dr.  Romney,  to  enquire  after  the  prisoner. 
The  doctor  informed  them  that  he  had  just  come 
from  the  jail,  and  had  found  him  much  more 
tranquil  than  in  the  morning;  but  that  somo 
time  must  elapse  before  he  oould  pronounce  him 
better. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Gras- 
senthwaite, roaster  Harry  Netherby  desired  the 
young  lawyer  to  make  out,  in  Alice  Musgrave's 
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favour,  a  renunciation  of  his  claim  for  a  certain 
bum  of  money — the  amount  of  the  judgment  in 
hia  favour — being  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sole  of  £*orest  Hull,  still  in  the  bands  of  the 
IShcriff — conceiving,  now,  since  these  discoveries 
had  been  made,  that  he  had  no  right  to  it.  This, 
the  other,  in  perfect  amazemedt  at  so  noble  an 
instance  of  generosity,  gladly  promised  to  do; 
and  hoped  he  would  allow  him  to  be  tlie  happy 
bearer  of  the  instrument  to  Forest  Hall,  on  tl^ 
following  Monday.  He  also  was  to  be  there  that 
day,  to  assist  the  Commissioners  in  makigg  out 
their  report.    To  this  Harry  readily  assented. 

"This  is  enough,*'  muttered  Mr.  Grassenth- 
waite  to  himself,  when  left  alone,  as  he  stood 
musing  upon  the  extraordinary  act — "  its  enough 
to  start  the  old  litigants  from  theur  graves  again!" 

CnAPTEB  XII« 

At  dawn  of  mom,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make. 
Or  Btirr'd  hi»  whig  to  brush  away 
A  single  dow-drop  from  the  apray; 
Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist, 
The  castle  battlemons  liad  khis'd, 
The  gates  revolve,  the  drawbridge  fiUIs 
And  Arthur  sallies  firom  the  walls. 

BaiOAL  OP  Trbjluxs. 

Idjau  WnriBBtoN,  the  brother  of  Alice's  mother, 
and  consequently  Acr  uncle,  for  whose  abrupt 
introduction  to  the  reader's  notice,  we  must  now 
endeavour  to  make  some  amends,  was  the  second 
son  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good  family.  He 
iHftd  consequently  little  to  depend  upon  besides 
his  own  exertions,  aided  by  a  good  mercantile 
education.  The  moment  be  came  of  age,  he  was 
sent  out  by  his  &ther  to  an  agent  he  had  in  Ja- 
raaica»  to  assist  him  in  disposing  of  some  property 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  distant 
relative  in  that  ieland. 

In  transactmg  this  business,  which  was  some- 
what complicated,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner highly  satisfatory  to  all  parties :  manifesting 
so  much  of  sound  judgment  and  int^;rity  of  pur- 
pose, as  induced  his  late  relative's  partner,  who 
was  rather  old  and  infirm,  and  consequently  un- 
able to  attend  to  his  f,ffairs,  to  make  him  %n  offer 
of  so  advantageous  a  nature  as  he  could  not  well 
refuse. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  fbw  years  after  this  event, 
ibe  old  man  died,  and  having  neither  '*kith  nor 
Idn,"  left  all  bis  property  to  bis  young  widow. 
She,  in  due  course  of  time,  took  this  new  partner 
into  closer  connexion  with  the  house  than  he  bad 
ever  been  with  her  late  husband.  They  lived 
many  years  very  happily  together.  He  was  in- 
deed so  much  attached  to  her,  that  on  her  death. 


some  two  years  prior  to  the  period  of  whicb 
we  write,  be  detenaifled  to  settle  his  affairs  m 
that  country,  and  return  to  England,  with  \h& 
fruits  of  that  marriage,  an  only  son. 

He  hoped  to  find  in  the  scenes  of  his  childhood^ 
and  among  the  friends  of  his  youth,  that  conso- 
lation and  tranquillity  which  he  in  vain  might 
look  for  among  strangers  in  a  fa&distant  clime 
There  every  plant,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  could  find 
a  tongue  to  tell  him  he  was  not  at  home.  There 
was  indeed  a  mountain  in  that  place,  which,  in 
the  exuberance  of  bis  youthful  fancy,  be  had 
dreamt  was  like  his  native  fells.  But  now,  bis 
spirit  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  his  bereave- 
men,  when  age  had  bared  his  brow  and  dimned 
his  eye,  be  could  not  see  the  likeness.  AH,  all 
had  changed  when  her  he  loved  was  lost 

Mr.  Winterton  was  not  the  cold,  monwe,  and 
stem,  and  cruel  tyrant  which  Harry  Netherby'a- 
first  and  hajsty  jungment  would  have  made  him ', 
on  tlie  contrary,  he  was,  to  sum  up  his  eharactef 
in  one  word,  benevolence  personified.  So  that 
when  he  came  among  his  former  friends,  as  he- 
intended,  and  found  that  thirty  years  had  swept 
them  all  away,  he  turned  his  steps  to  Forest  Hall^ 
to  solace  the  poor  helpless  orphan  of  his  lovedl 
and  sainted  sbter — to  take  her  to  his  home  when» 
she  should  lose  her  own.  He  waited,  however,, 
till  the  sale  was  over,  to  see  that  it  should  s^ll  for 
something  near  its  worth  ;  and  thus,  without  a 
previous  thought  bf  Mng  so,  became  the  purcha- 
ser. 

His  son,  a  spdled  and  wayward  child,  for  be 
was  little  more,  he  thought,  might,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  brought  to  love  bis  cousin  Alice,  and 
settle  down  in  quiet  country  lifie,  a  b&ppy  pair, 
at  Forest  Hall ;  the  love  of  which,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  was  all  tlie  love  she  felt  He  knew 
not — none  could  know — ^that  a  living  stream  in 
secret  flowed  from  out  that  pure,  undiangiog 
source,  whose  ceas^ess,  undiminished  current, 
none  on  earth  could  quench  or  turn  aside. 

When  her  uncle  found  that  thia  phin  oouM  not 
be  carried  out,  and  guessed  the  cause,  from  more 
than  hiikts  which  he  had  heard,  from  peor  old 
Bridfet  Fawold,  he  was  just  as  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  object  of  her  attachment  was  worthy 
of  it ;  and  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  returned. 
On  both  these  points  he  bad  his  doubts.  When 
first  be  saw  joung  Netherby  at  Forest  Hall,  he 
naturally  concluded  be  had  only  come  to  we  the 
ruin  be  bad  wrought 

It  was  Uds  idea  whicb  gave  a  point  and  bitter- 
ness to  Mr.  Winteiton's  sarcastic  tone.  Its  cat- 
ting keenness,  too,  was  leit  by  one  heart  more 
than  be  intended. 

To  this  visit,  fx>r  the  duoidation  of  oertatn 
points  in  our  Mttlo  history^  Wo  must  now  vetaiiiL 
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Master  Uarry,  on  his  departure,  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  first  turn  in  the  thickly  wooded  aye- 
nue  that  hid  hin^  from  her  sight,  for  she  hod 
watched  him  from  her  casement  as  he  slowly  rode 
away^  than  poor  Alice  turned  aside,  and  wrung 
heir  hands,  and  wept  as  if  her  little  heart  would 
break.  Indeed,  just  then,  she  cared  not  though 
it  should,  as  it  was  desolate,  now,  that  he  for 
whom  alone  it  throbbed,  was  gone.  Young  and 
bud^nt  as  her  spirits  were,  they  could  not  keep 
alive  one  lingering  ray  of  hope — ^the  last — that 
he  would  eVr  return. 

Another  dark,  and  dreary,  and  eventful  day, 
in  Alice  Musgrave*s  little  life,  was  added  to  the 
past, but  not  forgotten.  No,  no!  Alas!  while  life 
and  thought  and  being  shall  endure  she  must 
remember  it 

As  the  shadows  of  that  evening  closed  upon  the 
houseless,  homeless  orphan  girl,  she  felt  that  all 
her  hopes  on  earth  had  fled  and  faded  into  dark- 
ness with  it  Yet  was  she  anxious,  from  maiden 
modesty,  to  hide  from  others'  view  the  effect  that 
master  Harry's  visit  had  produced  upon  her  bro- 
ken spirits.  She  therefore  joined,  though  ill  pre- 
pored  to  do  so,  the  little  family  party  at  their 
evening  meal.  She  took  her  part  with  much  more 
saestthan  was  her  wont.  In  the  all  engrossing  topic 
of  the  conversation.  And  no  won  Jer,  as  it  turned 
upon  the  fearful  story  of  the  young  FoU-sider,  con- 
cerning the  horrid  murder  of  her  nurse's  husband, 
poor  Tony  Fa  wold. 

Young  Winterton  had  heard  the  tale,  and  now 
repeated  it  in  all  its  dread  details.  Not  even 
omitting  the  suspicions  that  had  been  expressed 
that  the  deed -was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the 
l^etherbys.  Ho  also  spoke  of  hints  he'd  heard  of 
fuarful  retribution^  and  revenge. 

This  was  more  than  Alice  could  endure.  She 
knew  the  fierce  Fcll-siders  well — ^the  tenants 
and  retainers  of  the  house  of  Musgrave.  She  also 
knew  too  well,  that  the  ancient  fond  between  their 
iUthers  and  the  Netherbys  still  rankled  bitterly 
in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants,  not  to  perceive 
at  once  that  poorUarrynvas  not  even  now  in  im- 
minent peril  of  his  life. 

She  thought  it  more  than  likely  too,  Uiat  he 
might  linger  in  the  neighbourhood,  unconscious 
of  his  danger,  till  all  hope  of  his  escape  might  be 
cut  off. 

"With  the  ever  ready  thought  of  woman's  wit, 
she  devised  at  once,  in  her  own  mind,  a  plan  to 
save  him. 

On  leaving  the  table,  with  a  mighty  effort  she 
succeeded  in  assuming  a  composure  which  she  did 
uot  feel,  and  in  apparent  calmness  asked  her  uncle 
to  favour  her  with  an  interview  in  her  own  room 
before  he  retired  for  the  night — promising,  if  he 
coraplled  with  her  rc'i'icstj  that  slio  wouhl  not 


keep  him  more  than  a  few — a  very  few  minutes 
from  his  rest 

A  short  half  hour  had  not  elapsed  before  her 
summons  was  obeyed,  and  her  nnole  waited  her 
commands. 

**  Take  this,"  she  said,  **  dear  ande  I"  handing 
him  a  note,  **  give  it  to  your  trusty  Michael,  and 
as  you  love  your  own  poor  Alice,  take  care  he 
sees  young  master  Netherby  by  tomorrow's  dawn, 
and  gives  it  to  himself.  Most  likely  he  Bill  find 
him  at  the  inn  at  Ortoo.  I  fear  he  lingers  there ; 
if  not,  he  may  return  and  bring  it  back.  The 
danger  I  wish  to  guard  him  from,  the  only  object 
of  my  note,  will  then  have  been  avoided." 

••  I  see  it  aU,"  her  uncle  answered,  "  and  you 
may  rest  assured,  he  shall  have  due  notice  of 
what  he  may  expeet,  if  he  linger  among  these 
savages,  after  the  story  they  have  heard.  But — '* 
"Nay,  no  huts,  dear  uncle!  but  away,  and 
give  your  orders !" 

"Well!  and  suppose,"  he  began;  but  on  her 
manifesting  symptoms  of  impatience  at  his  doubts, 
as  she  supposed  as  to  the  propriety  or  necessity 
of  the  measure  she'd  adopted,  he  expostulated 
with  some  petulance  against  the  waywardness  of 
woman's  temper,  as  he  termed  it  This  rebuke 
had  its  effect,  and  she  manifestly  appeared  wil- 
ling now  to  listen  to  what  ho  would  further  say ; 
and  he  added:  "  Suppose  when  a  young  springald 
like  him,  is  warned  of  such  a  danger,  he  should 
;  take  pains  to  meet  it,  what  then,  fair  niece  of 
mine?  They'll  tear  his  e^'es  out — those  simple 
tenants  of  %his  mountain  hold  of  yours — just  as 
the  daup*  and  plot  serve  the  lambs  when  yeaned 
away  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  shepherd's 
rounds." 

Poor  Alice  hid  her  face  and  sobbed  aloud,  and 
half  imagined  she  could  sec  his  mangled  corse 
before  her. 

"No!  no!"  he  soothingly  continued,  "youVe 
nought  to  fear.  I  only  mentioned  this  to  prove 
to  you  that  something  more  was  necessary  than 
sending  off  a  servant  with  this  piece  of  paper, 
to  carry  out  your  project;  and  that  I  myself  will 
see  to  this,  even  as  your  own  dear  father  would 
have  done,  if  he'd  been  living  now.  Nay,  start 
not,  Alice,  at  my  conduct,"  he  added,  as  he 
threw  her  note  unopened,  in  the  fire ;  "  this  must 
not  be. 

"Five  long,  long  years  have  passed  away, 
nearly  two  of  which  young  Netherby  has  been 
i  the  uncontrolled  director  of  his  own  career;  and 
i  dearly  as  my  niece  may  love  him,  she  cannot 
\  know,  and  ought  not,  in  her  maiden  modesty,  to 
I  assume,  that  this  her  ardent  feeling  of  affection 
I  towards  him,  is  reciprocated." 
I  "Oh,  uncle!"  she  replied,  "if  you'd  but  read 
f       •  The  carrion  crow  and  the  nunji'le. 
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the  note  before  you  burnt  it,  you  would  not  have 
made  these  harsh  remarks  upon  it^  'Twas  but  to 
save  his  life!" 

'*  Not  harsh,  my  dear— far  from  it !  And  sure 
I  am,  I  should  not  disapprove  of  what  you  said; 
and  if  you*ll  tell  me  what  your  note  contained,  I 
can  all  but  promise  you,  Til  write  the  same  my- 
self." 

"Isee,"  she  said,  "Tvebeen  to  blame.  My 
fears  for  him  have  urged  me  to  forget  myselfl 
But,  oh!  dear  uncle,  save  him,  if  you  can!  Warn 
him,  as  he  loves  his  life,  against  the  road  by 
Warcop.    That  indeed,  was  all  I  said." 

"And  that  is  all  Fll  say,"  returned  her  uncle; 
'*  but  not  all  Til  do,  for,  as  sure  as  he*8  a  Ne- 
therby,  he'll  take  that  very  road.  Fll  therefore 
send  George  off,  by  break  of  day,  with  half  a 
dozen  trusty  men,  to  guard  the  life  that  may  be 
lightly  valued  by  one  you  hold  so  dear.  Nay,  no 
thanks,"  he  added,  as  he  kissed  her  forehead, 
and  took  her  passive  hand  within  his  own.  A 
scalding  tear  which  fell  upon  it,  was  all  the  an- 
swer she  could  make  to  his  **  Good  night,  dear 
AUce!" 

The  next  day  had  hardly  dawned,  when  hor- 
ses' hoofs  were  heard  within  the  precincts  of  the 
oourt<yard  wall,  and  Alice  was  at  her  casement, 
to  contemplate  the  stalwart  forms  of  those  on 
whom  she  rested  all  her  hopes  of  safety  for  her 
lover.  She  saw  them  as  they  filed  along,  and 
counted  their  number  with  a  beating  heart,  as 
they  issued  from  the  iron  studded  ga^  Young 
Winterton  was  at  their  head,  and  he  turned  one 
lingering  look  behind,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  his  fair  cousin's  form.  He  had  enter- 
tained, he  knew  not  why,  a  vague  suspicion,  that 
she  had  something  more  to  do  with  this  his  early 
ride  among  the  Fells,  than  had  been  told  to  him. 
He  therefore  thought  he  might  expect,  for  his 
alacrity,  some  slight  token  of  her  approbation; 
and  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  she  kissed  her  li^ 
hand,  and  smiled  upon  him,  as  he  raised  his  cap, 
and  bowed,  and  rode  away. 

Young  as  he  was,  he  knew  her  feelings  better 
than  to  entertain  a  hope  that  she  would  ever  be 
his  bride,  if  indeed  the  thought  had  ever  come 
into  his  head.  Not  but  that  he  loved  his  little 
fairy  cousin,  as  he  called  her,  with  all  the  warmth 
and  ardour  of  his  native  clime;  but  yet,  and  Alice 
was  not  offended,  though  certainly  not  flattered, 
when  she  found  it  out,  he  loved  his  horses  bet- 
ten  This,  with  a  woman's  quick  perception,  she 
discovered,  long  before,  if  ever,  he  found  it  out 
himself.  In  fact,  he  cared  not  where  her  wan- 
dering thoughts  might  rove,  provided  she  would 
ride  with  him  o'er  hill  and  heath,  by  mountain 
scaur,  and  thread  the  path,  and  ford  the  stream, 
and  canter  through  the  fells  with  him  the  live- 


long summer  day;  and  then,  no  wonder  if  thai 
thoughtless,  wayward  boy  would  sometimes  think 
himself  in  love.  For,  &r  advanced  in  years  as 
now  we  are,  and  lone,  and  grey  as  are  our  locks 
I  with  age,  we'd  scorn  the  day  when  we  were 
young,  if  we  could  see  a  woman  ride  as  woman 
ought,  and  yet  not  love  her  with  the  ardour  W9 
should  feel  if  we  were  young  again. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Winterton  was  a  i 
of  kind  and  benevolent  feelings,  malgre  his  1 
treatment  of  master  Harry  Netherby,  who  cer- 
tainly had  no  one  but  himself  to  blame  for  the 
cold  reception  he  met  with  at  Forest  Hall  that 
unfortunate  morning,  when  he  first  went  there 
wiih  such  good  and  kind  intentions.  The  thought 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  they  could  not  be  ap- 
preciated, simply  because  there  had  manifestly 
been  no  possible  means  whereby  they  could  be 
known  or  ascertained.  This,  however,  was  so 
far  from  being  a  source  of  any  consolation  to  him, 
that  he  first  essayed  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon 
the  mild  old  gentleman  he  had  seen ;  and  then, 
when  he  found  out  he  had  a  son,  and  that  Alice 
Musgrave  was  to  be  his  bride,  he  became  the 
scapegoat  to  expiate  his  wrath  upon.  Sense  and 
judgment,  however,  on  more  mature  and  cool 
reflection,  came  to  his  relief  in  time  to  save  him 
from  what  his  father  would  have  coupled  with 
his  son's  inheritance, — a  bitter  and  determined 
hatred  of  Forest  Hall  and  all  its  inmates — all  at 
least  save  one.  Hence,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  the  kindly  feelings  he  manifested  towards 
the  Wintertons  on  their  first  visit  at  Hellbeck 
HalL 

Changed,  however,  as  were  the  opinion%of  each 
of  these  parties  towards  the  other;  and  firmly  and 
unalterably  fixed  as  were  Alicc^usgrave's  affec- 
tions upon  young  Netherby,  and  eligible  as  such 
a  match  might  be  for  the  poor  dependant  orphan 
of  a  ruined  house,  Mr.  Winterton,  who,  with  all 
his  sincerity  of  manner  and  beUevolence  of  char- 
acter, was  a  man  of  mercantile  and  calculating 
habits,  thought  his  niece's  poverty  was  the  bar  to 
such  a  union;  or  else  that*  all  her  foolish  fondness 
had  originated  in  their  childish  intercourse,  which 
very  likely  he  had  long  forgotten. 

And  let  not  the  gentle  reader  here  suppose 
that  Alice,  in  all  outward  seeming,  bestowed  her 
love  on  one  who  was  not  worthy  of  it ;  or  that 
because  the  first  overtures  had  not  come  from 
^im,  that  they  were  ever  likely  to  proceed  from 
her;  yet  there  did  exist  a  mutual  feeling  of  affec- 
tion, as  firm  and  as  enduring  as  their  own  exist- 
ence. Alice  knew — she  felt  in  her  young  heart 
she  knew  it— before  she  heard  a  word  or  hint 
about  it  from  her  nurse,  that  there  surely 
must  have  been,  some  strange  and  unaccountable 
barrier  to  prevent  their  union.    It  oever  i 
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into  her  thoughts — the  bare  idea  was  desecration, 
— that  her  poverty  had  anj  thing  to  do  with  it 
Harry  Netherby  was  the  same  to  her,  and  she  to 
him,  as  they  had  ever  been.  This  she  knew — 
she.  felt  it  in  her  inmost  soul,  and  cared  not  what 
€K>ld  and  calculating  men  might  say  or  think. 
Bat  for  all  this,  she  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  mai- 
den modesty,  and  come  pertly  forward  with  a 
declaration  of  her  unreqxdted  love,  and  lay  it  at 
the  feet  of  him  who  was  its  object,  to  spurn  or  to 
accept  as  he  might  think  it  prudent;  nor  did  she 
do  sa  No ! — not  by  the  most  distant  bint,  or 
thought,  embodied  in  a  single  word.  She  never 
alluded  to  Hellbeck  Hall  or  Harry  Netherby, 
until  she  saw,  or  thought  she  did,  that  the  life  of 
him,  for  whom  alone  she  lived  and  breathed,  | 
would  Se  endangered  by  her  silence.  Even  then, 
except  to  her  dear  uncle,  who  had  given  her 
every  reason  to  induce  her  to  look  on  him  as  on 
a  kind  indulgent  parent,  her  thoughts  were  all 
her  own ;  though  often  on  her  lips,  she  yet  did 
not  betray  the  secret  of  her  heart,  though  sorely 
tempted  once  to  do  so.  When  she  saw  the  noble 
youth,  her  cousin,  pass  the  couit-yard  gate  that 
mom,  to  do  her  uncle's  bidding,  she  yearned  to 
•ay  to  him,  but  did  not,  one  word  of  kind  encou- 
ragement But  she  said  it  to  herself,  and  it  con- 
soled her  much — far  more  than  if^her  cousin  had 
been  there  to  hear  it — '*  Ride  on,  my  noBle  boy, 
and  do  your  errand  gallantly.  I  know  you  will, 
or  you'll  not  see  me  In  the  saddle  for  a  week  to 
come!**  the  strongest  inducement  she  could  think 
of  at  the  moment  to  excite  his  zeal.  **  A  week, 
did  I  say?"  the  dread  alternative  occurring  to  her 
mind,  that  he  might  not  succeed;  *'  nay,  years  on 
years  may  drag  their  fla|;ging  length  along,  and 
dim  your  cousin's  eye,  and  tinge  her  raven  locks 
with  grey,  and  fiUle  the  rosy  tint  upon  her  cheek ; 
but  will  not  see  her  out  beyond  the  Forest  gate 
again,  till  all  of  her  that's  left  on  earth  be  carried 
to  the  lone  church-yard,  and  laid  beside  her 
sainted  mother's  grave !" 

All  this,  or  rather  the  feelings  that  gave  rise  to 
it,  her  uncle  saw  and  knew  as  well  as  if  her  little 
heart  had  been  laid  bare  before  him.  Yet  some- 
thing still  there  was  behind  the  scene,  which  he 
could  not  discern — some  hidden  mystery  which 
he  could  not  penetrate.  The  poverty  of  his  niece 
was  still  the  theme  on  which  he  dwelt — the  clue 
to  guide  him  to  the  inmost  labyrinth  of  his 
doubts.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Grassenthwaite 
arrived  and  produced  the  document  already  men- 
tioned, &e  was  quite  at  &ult  **  Forest  Hall,  the 
Musgrave's  mountain  hold,  shall  now  return  to 
her  again !"  he  exclaimed  with  reference  to  his 
own  misgivings  on  the  subject  '*  What  can  this 
1 1     It  is  indeed,  a  noble,  a  generous  act ; 


/  preparatory  to  a  step  he  means  to  take  to  make 
both  it  and  her  his  own.  And  with  my  free  and 
full  consent  he  shall  do  both ;  malgre  all^the  idle 
visions  I  had  vainly  dreamt  of— and  yet — ^but  we 
shall  see! 


CHAPTEB  XI  u. 

When  hop«  is  cbiddm. 

That  fiiin  of  bliss  would  tell, 
And  lore  forbidden 

In  the  b«ut  to  dwell, 
"When  fettCMd  b j  a  viewtoit  chain, 
W«  turn  and  gase,  and  turn  again. 
Oh  r  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 

Of  thosA  that  bid  ftreweU ! 


HSBBlt. 


and  must,"  he  thought,  but  did  not  say  it,  '*be  ^  article  to  complete  the  little  set  out  for  the  break 


Thb  all-important  Monday  no  soon^  saw  the 
shadows  of  those  towering  feUs  lengthened  out 
across  the  vale  of  Eden,  than  Harry  Netherby 
was  up  and  ready  for  his  journey.  He  was  de- 
termined to  be  at  Forest  Hall  before  the  other 
;  guests,  in  hopes  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Alice,  and  this  he  would  most  certainly  have  ac- 
complished, had  he  not  been  thwarted  in  his  pur- 
pose by  a  trivial  and  untoward  accident 

When  he  came  down  to  breakflast,  which,  the 
night  before,  he'd  ordered  to  be  ready  for  him  at 
an  early  hour,  he  enquired  if  Billy  Stone  had  yet 
arrived.  He  was  nervously  anxious  about  the 
prisoner  Hudson's  state  of  healths-afraid  indeed 
that  he  would  die,  and  cheat  the  gallows  of  its 
due— not  from  any  feeling  of  malignant  bate,  or 
dire  revenge;  but  from  a  fear  lest  he  should  make 
his  exit,  from  the  stage  of  his  perfidiousness, 
without  a  full  and  frank  confession  of  his  guilt. 
Nothing  less  than  this,  he  thought,  could  wipe 
away,  or  fiuten  in  firmer  and  unfading  dyes,  a 
:  fearful  stain  upon  his  father's  memory.  On  leav- 
ing Appleby  the  day  before,  he  therefore  had  di- 
rected Billy  Stone  to  find  out,  from  the  jailer,  at 
early  dawn,  how  his  prisoner  bad  passed  the 
night,  and  then  to  come  to  Hellbeck  Hall,  to  let 
him  know.  Hence,  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  if 
Billy  Stone  was  there.  Old  John,  the  butler,  to 
whom  this  enquiry  was  addressed,  replied,  in 
some  confusion,  that  he  had  been  seen  about  the 
kitchen.  He  was  inmiediately  told  to  send  him 
in.  This  order  he  seemed  in  no  great  hurry  to 
obey,  busying  himself  with  trifles,  such  as  plac- 
ing by  the  fire  his  master's  boots, — dusting  the 
old  family  elbow  chair,  which  no  one  had  ever 
occupied  since  his  late  master's  death; — ^putting 
the  fire  irons  to  rights,  &c.  Then  he  left  the 
room,  apparently  to  do  his  bidding.  After  an 
absence  prolonged  somewhat  beyond  the  length 
of  his  master's  patience,  he  returned  m  ith  some 
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fast,  and  hurried  away  again  as  fast  as  possible, 
for  fear  of  any  questions  being  asked ;  not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  announced  that  Billy  would 
be  there  immediately.  The  next  time  he  return- 
ed, he  found  all  further  procrastination  beyond 
his  power,  as  the  roaster  impatiently  enquired 
why  the  little  ugly  imp  did  not  come  in. 

"Why,  the  truth  is,"  John  unwillingly  re- 
plied, in  a  deprecating  tone  and  manner,  "he 
has  gone  out  with  Lanty  after  the  horses.  They 
have  taken  a  wild  freak  into  their  heads  this 
morning,  aqd  gallopped  off  to  the  fell-side.  I 
think,  however,  they  will  have  caught  them  by 
this  time,  and  will  doubtless  be  back  directly. 
Lanty  was  not  to  blame,  for  he  rode  the  new 
horse  down  to  the  Eden,  and  only  turned  our 
own  loose — which  commenced  such  a  capering  as 
turned  him  as  crazy  as  the  rest — he  laid  down  in 
the  water,  with  Lanty  on  his  back,  and  rolled 
him  off;  then  up  he  jumped,  and  away  with  the 
rest  to  the  Fells. 

Harry,  mortified  and  annoyed  as  he  was  at  this 
trifling  accident,  merely  directed  John  to  send 
the  gardener  and  the  shepherd  immediately  to 
their  assistance.    By  this  means  the  horses  were 
caught  after  a  long  and  tedious  chace;  and,  after 
all,  ho  was  in  the  saddle  and  away  by  eight 
o'clock,  a  much  more  seasonable  hour  to  start  on 
a  three  hours*  ride,  for  a  morning  call,  than  the 
one  which,  in  his  feverish  anxiety,  he  had  in- 
tended.   Billy  Stone,  when  he  did  at  length  come  ; 
to  him,  told  him  that  the  prisoner  was  worse;   ; 
that  he  had  torn  the  bandage  from  his  arm  in  | 
his  delirium,  and  that  the  doctor  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  tell  him  what  to  say. 

Harry  gallopped  off  to  Appleby,  intending  to 
take  up  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  on  his  way.  But  he 
it  seemed  had  been  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  him- 
self, to  get  there  with  his  wonderful  intelligence, 
for  fear  of  being  forestalled  by  some  earlier  mes- 
senger; and  had  got  the  start  of  him  and  was 
gone.  He  therefore  spurred  on,  thinking  it  much 
later  than  it  really  was,  till  the  old  church  clock 
struck  nine,  as  he  was  turning  down  from  thence 
to  Bongate.  It  then  occurred  to  him,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  would  yet  be  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney at  an  unseasonably  early  hour,  if  he  conti- 
nued at  the  pace  in  which  he  had  commenced  it. 
In  passing  through  Orton,  he  was  again  re- 
cognised at  the  gate,  near  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
by  the  forlorn  and  wretched  wife  of  the  poacher. 
She  implored  and  conjured  him,  by  every  thing 
he  held  dear  and  sacred  in  earth  or  heaven,  to 
save  her  husband,  the  father  of  her  children,  from 
the  dreadful  fate  which  she  well  knew  must  be 
his  doom. 

Master  Harry  was  much  moved.    She  saw 
this,  and  renewed  her  cries  for  mercy,  with  a  my 


of  hope  lighting  up  her  eye,  as  she  saw  a  tear 
bedim  his  own.  After  trying  to  convince  her, 
but  in  vain,  that  he  had  no  power  to  control  his 
fate,  he  threw  her  a  guinea,  and  rode  on.  She 
spumed  the  proffered  gold,  which  her  little' boy 
picked  up,  thinking  it  was  a  new  bright  shilling, 
the  coin  of  highest  value  which  he  had  any 
knowledge  of. 

"Oh!  no!  no!  no!"  she  said,  and  wrung  her 
hands,  when  he  was  gone,  in  utter  hopelesnnesF. 
"They  will  not — I  see  they  will  not  spare — his 
life  blood  they  must  have  1" 

"  A  woman's  love,"  thought  Harry,  as  he  slow- 
ly rode  along,  "even  in  that  poor  wretch's  abject 
circumstances,  although  a  murderer  is  its  gbjcct, 
is  firm,  unchangeable,  and  unshaken  within  that 
broken  heart,  and  will  continue  on,  through  weal 
and  woe,  undying  and  enduring,  till  time  with 
her  shall  "be  no  more." 

Shortly  after  this  he  reached  the  grounds  of 
Forest  Hall.  The  gate  was  opened  for  him  by  a 
woman,  whom  he  just  then  overtook,  and  recog- 
nised immediately. 

"  You  are  on  your  way,  this  bright  and  balmy 
morning,  Mrs.  Hcbson,  to  the  Hall,  as  well  as  I,'* 
he  said,  and  thanked  her  for  her  kindness. 

"  Kay,  no  thanks,  my  child."  She  could  not 
speak  or  think  of  him  in  other  terms;  but,  sud- 
denly correcting  herself,  she  said,  "Pardon,  Sir! 
an  old  woman's  want  of  memory.  I  seldom  trou- 
ble the  Ha*,  or  them  that's  in  it.,  noo — except  my 
darling  child,  whom  this  day  every  year,  I  never 
fail  to  see.  It  is  her  birth-<lay — the  day,  too,  on 
which  she  lost  her  sainted  mother." 

"A  loss,"  returned  Master  Harry,  "thanks  to 
her  nurse,  she  never  felt." 

"  I  did  my  best,"  she  cried,  "and  tiave  been 
well  rewarded  But,  ride  on.  Sir!  My  Alice 
will  be  fain  to  see  you." 

And  as  he  spurred  away,  impelled  by  such  en- 
couragement to  hasten  on,  she  clasped  her  hands 
in  ccstacy,  thinking  there  could  but  be  one  ob- 
ject now  for  such  a  visit,  and  exclaimed: 

"  I  knew  it ! — I  was  always  sure  that  it  must 
come  to  this  at  last ; — and  oh  !  that  I  should  live 
to  see  the  day!" 

The  last  turn  in  that  winding  avenue  is  passed. 
His  horse's  hoofs  beat  lightly  on  the  borders  of 
the  little  lake,  and  lighter  still  along  the  smooth- 
er lawn.  And  now,  his  hand  is  on'  the  masky 
iron  knocker  of  the  court-yard  gate.  Its  echoes 
ring  throughout  the  inmost  chambers  of  the 
Hall;  and  one  there  was  within  v( ho  knew  the 
summons  well — as  welj  as  if  she'd  heard  it  a  hun- 
dred times  before. 

Her  uncle,  she  was  well  aware,  was  closeted 
on  some  important  business,  with  the  laew'  Attor- 
ney, and  could  not  be  in  attendance,  to  I'eceivc 
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his  gaest    8ho  therefore  descended  to  the  draw 
ing-room,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  herself. 
Here  then  they  met  each  other.  \ 

Nay,  gentle  reader!  we  eannat — ^miist  not  tell  > 
thee  what  transpired.  6u£Bce  it,  that  the  five  long  I 
fears  they'd  passed  in  moumfal  separation,  were  > 
A  price  you*d  deem  too  cheap,  at  which  to  purchase  \ 
auch  a  meeting.  ! 

Another   thandering   atinoixncement  on   the  > 


But  Alice  could  not  speak.  She  rushed  into 
her  uncle's  arms,  and  fell  upon  his  neck*  and 
wept  aloud.  Such  ecstacies,  however,  are  easily 
allayed;  tears  of  joy  are  soon  dried  up;  and  all 
was  peace  and  joy  and  pleasure,  in  that  happy  cir- 
cle. And  yet,  what  was  it  all?  The  ileeting 
sunshine  of  an  April  day;  as  transient,  too,  to 
more  than  one. 

The  next  morning,  on  their  departifre,  Harry 
eoart-yard  gate  ag^  reverberated  through  the  \  Netherby  was  the  lingering  last  to  say  that  fear- 


inmost  mazes  of  lliat  ancient  HalL  It  shook  the 
wild  woods  of  that  forest  glade,  silencing  the 
thrush's  morni»g  song— startlmg  the  goldfinch 


ful  word — ^**  farewell;"  and  before  he  could  give  it 
utterance,  Mr.  Winterton  and  his  son  bad  gone 
out  into  the  court-yard  with  the  other  guests,  thus 


from  her  sweetest  strain  of  melody — and  hush-  ;  aifording  him  a  brief  opportunity  of  speaking  to 


lug  the  blackbird's  thrilling  notes,  of  loud  and 
long  oonciouotts  chords-Hsay,  even  the  eternal  \ 
rawing  of  the  rooks  around  the  Hall,  ceased  for  ! 
an  instant;  and  all  nature  seemed  to  listen  to  | 
the  crashing  of  that  iron  sound:*  when  Master  ; 
Harry's  two  y^ng  friends  were  ushered  in. 

They  were  just  in  time  to  sUip  the  explanation, 
Harry  had  commenced,  to  orumble  into  dust  that 


Alice  alone.  He  did  not,  however,  say  one  word 
of  what  he  had  intended.  He  simply  took  her 
passive  hand  in  bis,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
said,  as  he  relinquished  it: 

*^  That  hand  and  heart,  I  feel,  would  now  be 
mine,  through  weal  and  woe,  but  for  the  dire  ef- 
fects of  that  accursed  feud  between  our  ances* 
tors.    But  there's  another  state  of  being,  far,  far 


mip*-built  castle  which  Alice  in  her  dreams  had  >  away  beyond  the  reach  of  others'  whims,  and 
formed  from  out  the  final  materials  of  their  mn-  i  wills,  and  passions,  as  well  as  of  onr  own,  to 
taal  love.  Her  uBcle  and  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  >  which  I  look  with  hopes  that  are  denied  me  here, 
entered  the  room  at  the  same  time.    The  former,  j  There,** — and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,— 


with  more  than  hisr  usual  cordiality,  saluted  our 
hero,  sayings 

**  This  is  indeed  an  instance  of  suoh  noble  ge-  ; 
aerosity  as  I  have  uiever  met  with  in  my  lifs  be- 
fcNre.    Mr.  Grassenthwaite  has  told  me  alL" 

'*0k,  no!  my  dear  Siiv  you  overrate  1^  deed," 
hastily  interrupted  Matter  Harry.  **U  was, 
considering  all  the  eircuBMtaBees  of  the  case,  no- 
thing but  an  act  of  common  honesty ;  and,  I  pray 
jou,  in  mercy  to  another's  feelings,  as  well  as  to 
my  ovn,  to  say  no  xnpre  abouti  it." 

«  But  I  will— -I  must!"  retorted  Mr.  Winterton, 
**  in  justice  to  your  young  and  generous  friend," 
turning  to  his  cousin  and  to  Charles  Moreland. 
'**It  is  my  paramount  duty  to  iafiorm  you  lliat 
Harry  'Netherby,  of  Hellbeck  Hall,  has  renoun- 
ced, in  favour  of  my  niece,  the  whole  amount  of 
that  ruinous  claim,  which  the  law,  alter  yean  of 
Jitigation,  had  awarded  him.  I  have  just  this 
moment,  in  conseqUcfnce  of  this  aoble  act,  rein- 
stated my  niece,  there,  Alice  Musgrave,  into  all 
the  rights  and  ^viieges  of  her  ancestral  home; 
ao  that  I  iflys^lf,  as  well  as  yon,  fair  sirs,  have 
now  become  a  guest  at  will,"  pointing  to  his 
niece,  "of  the  dole  Mistress  of  Forest  Hall;" 
adding,  with  his  blithest  smile — **  What  say  you, 
Alice,  are  we  wehxmle  here?" 

•  To  those  who  have  nerer  seen  one  of  these  Iron 
studded  court-yard  doors,  with  its  huge  and  ponderous 
knoofeer,  thls'dsscrlptkm  aiaf  seem  ezagferated;  but 
to  thoee  who  have  seen  them  it  will  not.  To  the  former 
1  need  only  mention  that  the  sound  may  be  heard  4  mile 
off. 


**  there  we  shall  meet  again,  and  yet  be  happy. 
Till  then,  farewell,  dear  Alice  1" 

Alice  Musgrave,  though  partially  prepared,  by 
hints  she  had  received  from  Bridget  Hebson,  (or 
this  announcement,  yet  never  pictured  to  herself 
the  dread  reality,  until  she  heard  her  doom  pro- 
nounced by  his  own  lips;  and  then  it  fell  upon 
her  like  a  thunderbolt;  and  the  scathed  and 
bKghted  form  stood,  in  the  middle  of  that  cold 
and  spacious  Hall,  as  still  and  motionless.  Where 
he  had  left  her,  as  were  (he  fiftatwres  of  her  fa- 
thers, in  the  dim  and  dusty  canvas  on  the  walls 
around^ 

And  there,  her  uncle,  on  returning,  saw  the 
marble  statue  stand  before  him. 

"My  own  dear  Alice  I  why  to  pale  and  sad?" 
he  said,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  her  appear- 
ance, "when  all  Ra'stondale  will  rejoice' at  your 
good  fortune?  The  Musgraves  are  restored  to 
Uicir  inheritance  again;  aiid  though  the  tenants 
could  not  brook  the  thought  of  bending  the  atvb- 
bomknee  in  homage  to  a  new  and  nameless 
landlord,  they'll  all  be  here  tomorrow,  on  the 
lawn  before  the  Hall,  to  feast  and  revel  on  your 
bounty.  I  have  but  hinted  at  your  restoration, 
and  idl  the  T'eDs,  t  know,  will  rise,  and  follow 
you  to  Dunfell,  if  you  tell  them.  Atf  yo«r  stew- 
ard," he  playfblly  eontinued,  in  hopes  to  rouse 
her  from  the  apathy  occasioned,  now  he  thought, 
by  her  recent  parting,  with  her  true,  and  fiivour- 
ed,  and  accepted  lover;  "as  your  steward,  I've 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  order  all  things  for  their 
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dno  reception.  Nay,  look  not  so  aghast!  the 
fatted  calf  ia  .killed  already— the  well  fed  beeve 
is  slaughtered;  even  the  butt  of  home-brewed, 
which  was  left  at  your  own  christening,*  is  mark- 
ed as  destined  for  the  approaching  festival.  So, 
cheer  up,  niece  of  mine  I  and  mistress  of  this  an- 
cient Hall  of  yours— as  you  were  wont  to  do, 
even  when  you  thought  that  it  had  passed  forever 
into  other  hands!" 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  as  he 
spoke.  This  somewhat  roused  her  from  her  re- 
verie. She  slowly  turned  her  eyes  upon  his 
bland  and  happy  face,  and  asked  as  earnestly  as 
if  she  had  not  heard  a  word  of  what  he'd  said — 
indeed  she  did  not,  for  her  thoughts  were  far 
i^^i^y — if  we  should  know,  and  meet,  and  love, 
beyond  the  grave,  those  whom,  while  on  earth, 
we  loved?  Before  he  could  have  solved  this 
knotty  point,  had  his  wonder  and  amazement  at 
the  solemn  question  left  his  judgment  free.  Dame 
Bridget  Hebson,  as  her  worthy  nurse  was  always 
called  within  the  precincts  of  the  mansion,  now 
that  the  guests  were  gone,  came  into  the  Hallt 
and  took  her  Alice,  as  she  always  called  her,  by 
the  hand,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  Alice  was 
a  child.  She  led  her  to  her  room,  to  soothe  her 
sorrow;  for,  with  that  quickness  of  perception 
peculiar  to  a  mother's  eye,  she  saw  at  once,  from 
her  pale  cheek  and  quivering  lip,  that  some  mis- 
fortune had  befallen.  What  it  was  she  could 
not  tell.  Perhaps  she  thought,  in  her  simplicity, 
reverting  back  to  scenes  of  other  years,  that  her 
doll  had  broke  its  arm,  or  dimmed  its  glassy  eye, 
or  scratched  its  waxen  brow.  Then,  as  if  at 
once,  the  i^collection  seemed  to  flash  across  her 
mind,  that  her  Alice  was  not  now  a  child.  Per- 
chance— and  the  air-built  castles  she  had  formed 
all  vanished  at  the  fearful  thought— perchance, 
the  story  she  had  heard  about  lier  reinstatement 
in  her  fathers*  haUs,  was  nothing  but  the  "  base- 
less fhbric  of  a  vision,"  light  and  unsubstantial 
as  the  breath  of  air  that  gave  it  birth.  Before 
she  could  give  utterance  to  these  doubts  and  fears 
and  apprehensions,  Alice  told  her  to  repeat,  what 
she  had  told  her  once  before,  all  she  had  heard 
from'  Harry  Netherby  about  his  father's  will 
This,  although  she  could  not  do,  she  yet  could 
tell  her,  that  she  knew,  from  his  own  lips,  that 
Hellbeck  Hall,  with  all  its  broad  domains  and 
fertile  fanns,  must  be  transferred,  according  to 
his  father's  will,  to  other  hands.  If  he  should  wed 
the  heit«as  of  the  House  of  Musgrave. 

The  next  morning,  when  Alice  met  her  uncle 
in  the  breakfast  room,  they  both  were  startled  at 

•  At  one  of  the  HsUs  of  the  North,  the  sathor  once  | 
tasted  ele  at  ft  chriatening  and  grand  sheep  shearing,  j 
which  had  been  left  at  the  christenhig  of  the  cfaU^s  fl^  j 
'ther,thirty.two  years  before.  > 


each  other's  looks.  Balmy  sleep,  the  soother  of 
all  human  sorrow,  had  evidently  been  a  stranger 
to  her  couch  the  live-long  night  before.  The 
pallid  cheek,  the  nervous  quivering  of  each  mus- 
cle in  her  face,  the  languid  eye,  and  even  the  ef- 
fort to  be  gay,  all  told  a  tale,  which  many  a  one, 
less  wise,  and  less  conversant  with  the  various 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  than  Mr.  Winter- 
ton,  could  well  have  read;  yet  even  he,  with  all 
his  penetration,  could  not  understand  it  He 
knew — he  saw — ^it  was  a  tale  of  sorrow — of  blight- 
ed hope — of  griefs  whose  seat  was  deeper  than 
his  sootiiing  art  could  reach;  and  therefore  he 
took  the  wisest  course  a  baffled  leech  could  take, 
nor  asked  a  question,  nor  prescribed  a  cure,  nor 
offered  a  sbgle  word  of  awkward  consolation. 

She  too»  poor  AUce»  saw  that  her  uncle's  brow 
was  clouded  v^th  unwonted  care — ^the  bland  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  gone;  and  the  brief  ac- 
cents of  their  morning  greeting  uttered,  both  in 
silence  sat  there  till  they  parted;  Alice  to  her 
room,  and  he  to  horse,  and  away  to  Appleby. 
He  wished  to  see  bis  fHend,  the  lawyer,  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  some  vague  report  he'd  heard, 
from  ^illy  Stone,  of  Burley  Hudson's  death. 
And  yet  he  did  not  go,  for  ere  he  passed  the 
court-yard  gate,  some  hint  was  dropped  about 
the  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  Musgraves  com- 
ing there  that  day,  to  celebrate  the  reiilstabnent 
of  their  mistress  in  her  rights  again.  This  he 
had  quite  forgotten ;  and,  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  grand  sheep-shearing  of  the  Hall,  must  form 
the  subject  of  another  chapter. 

[to  BB  O0RCX.CDBD.] 
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ON  SUNRISE^ 
FROM  POEMS  BY  BDWABD  W.SBAK^Oir. 

Hail  to  thj  daasling  presence  1    How  the  wide 
nigh  heaven  teems  too  ttraightfor  thee^  O  Sun  I 
Thy  unveird  beauty  every  eye  must  shun  I 
Arm'd  as  with  bQnding  lerin,  hi  thy  pride. 

Thou  art  alone ;  'tis  thine  alone  to  hide 
All  radiance  with  thy  blase^  ftr  beaming  one  I 
Such  as  thou  art  today,  so  hast  thou  shone 
Through  all  the  past,  and  changeless  dost  abide. 

And  shidl  the  might  of  thy  great  shining  fkil  ? 
Art  thon  not  everlasthng  ?    Can  it  be 
That  thou  wast  bom  with  time,  and  sliiU  wax  pale. 

And  perish  with  him  ?    Is  it  thy  brief  doom, 
Ere  the  great  dawning  of  eternity, 
To  sink  as  ashes  through  the  boundless  gloom? 


SXPEKSrVB. 


Ths  Aflghan  war  eost  fifteen  million  pounds 
sterling,  and  thirteen  thousand  lives,  and  pro* 
duced  a  harvest  of— two  old  wooden  gates ! 
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Fkom  Alison's  magnificent  Hbtory  of  Europe 
during  the  Freneh  JleYolutiony  we  select  a  few 
,  passages,  descriptiTe  of  the  horrors  of  the  Be- 
'treat  of  the  Grand  Anny,  after  Mbscow  had 
been  destroyed.  *  The  Engraving  in  the  present 
number  is  a  Tivid  picture  of  innumerable  scenes 
which  ooourred  during  that  terrible  retreat,  when 
the  brarest  fell  beside  their  horses,  wearied  and  \ 
dying,  with  no  voict  to  cheer,  no  hand  to  suc- 
cour them;  when  the  generous  impulses  of  the 
soldier's  nature  gave  place  to  the  hard  selfishness 
whieh  is  too  generally  the  o&pring  of  despair. 
But  it  ij  impossiUe  to  add  anything  to  the  des- 
criptions of  the  historian,  and  we  proceed  to  give 
the  picture,  as  sketched  by  his  master-hand: 

•"The  day  after  the  battle  of  Borodino,  the 
Russians  retired  to  the  great  road  towards  Mos- 
cow. The  magnitude  of  his  loss  rendered  Kuto- 
Boff  unwilling  to  risk  the  remainder  of  the  army 
in  another  general  action  with  the  French,  who 
were  constantly  receiring reinforcements;  but  no 
signs  of  oonfiisioii  marked  his  route;  and  the 
subsequent  retreat  was  marked  by  such  periect 
order,  that  when  the  French  troops  reached  the 
point  where  the  roads  to  Moscow  and  Kaluga  se- 
parate, they  were  fqr  some  time  uncertain,  as 
they  had  previously  been  at  Witepsk,  which  of 
the  two  the  Russians  had  followed.  Kutosoff 
reached  a  position  half  a  league  in  front  of  Mos- 
cow, on  the  13th  September,  and  held  a  Council 
of  War  to  deliberate  the  question  of  leaving  the 
town  to  its  fate.  Eutnaoff  and  Barclay  eventu- 
ally insisted  on  a  retreat,  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  preserve  the  army 
entire  until  the  new  levies  could  be  incorporated 
into  its  ranks,  and  averring  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  metropolis  *womldleadthe  tMerngf  in- 
to a  snartf  wkere  his  dutructum  would  be  uietitto- 
blef  These  prophetic  words  determined  the 
counei],  and  orders  were  given  for  the  troops  to 
retire  in  the  direction  of  Kolomna.  On  the 
'  monung  of  the  14th,  therefore,  the  amy  conti- 


nued its  retreat,  and  in  silent  despondency  defiled 
through  the  streets  of  the  sacred  city.     . 

"Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  when  they  found 
themselves  deserteil  by  their  defenders.  They 
had  been  led  to  believe,  from  the  government  re- 
ports, that  the  French  were  entirely  defeated  at 
Borodino,  and  that  Napoleon's  advance  to  Mos- 
cow was  impossible  ;  they,  therefore,  had  not 
thought  of  preparations  for  quitting  the  city. 
Nevertheless,  when  their  departure  thus  became 
unavoidable,  they  made  exertions  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  in  a  short  time  no  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  people  left  their  homes. 

**  On  the  14th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  army,  from  an  eminence  on 
their  route,  descried  the  minarets  of  the  metro- 
polis; the  domes  of  more  than  two  hundred 
churches,  and  the  roofs  of  a  thousand  palaces 
glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  leading 
squadrons,  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle,  halted  to  exclaim,  '  Moscow!  Moscow!' 
and  the  cry,  repeated  from  rank  to  rank,  reached 
the  emperor's  guard.  The  soldiers  then  broke 
their  array,  and  rushed  tumultuously  forward, 
while  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  them,  gazed  im- 
patiently on  the  scene.  His  first  words  were: 
*  Here  is  that  famous  city  at  last!'  but  he  imme- 
diately added,  'It  is  full  time!' 

"*  The  entry  of  the  Frenich  troops  into  the 
town,  however,  dispelled  many  of  their  illusions. 
Moscow  was  deserted.  Its  long  streets  and 
splendid  palaces  re-echoed  nothing  but  the  clan- 
gor of  the  invader's  march ;  the  dwelling  places 
of  three  hundred  thousand  people  were  as  silent 
as  a  wilderness.  ,  Napoleon  in  vain  waited  until 
the  evening,  for  a  deputation  from  the  magis- 
trates, or  from  the  chief  nobility.  No  one  came 
forward  to  deprecate  his  hostility,  and  the  mourn- 
ful truth  finally  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  Mos- 
cow, as  if  struck  by  enchantment,  was  bereft  of 
its  inhabitants.  He  nevertheless  advanced,  and 
his  troops  took  possession  of  the  town,  while  he 
established  hiB  head-quarters  at  the  ancient  pa- 
lace of  the  czar. 
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*'  But  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  at  hand.  At 
midnight,  on  the  25th,  a  bright  light  illuminated 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city;  and 
the  sentinels  at  the  Kremlin  soon  discovered  that 
the  splendid  edifices  In  that  yicinity  were  on  fire. 
The  wind  changed  repeatedly  during  the  nighty 
but  to  whatever  quarter  it  veered,  the  conflagra- 
tion extended  itself ;  fresh  fires  were  perpetually 
breaking  out,  and  Moscow  was  soon  onfi  sea  of 
llame.  Napoleon  clung  with  great  tenacity  to 
the  Kremlin,  but  the  approaching  and  surround- 
ing fire  at  last  forced  him  to  abandon  it,  and  with 
some  difficulty  he  made  his  escape  to  the  country 
palace  of  Fetrowsky.  The  conflagration  lasted 
for  thirty-six  hours,  and  laid  nine  tenths  of  the 
city  in  ashes. 

*'  After  the  destruction  of  Moscow,  Napoleon 
remained  amid  the  ruins,  and  in  the  vicinity, 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  indulging  in  the  vain 
expectation  that  the  government  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  would  grant  him  favourable  terms  of  peace. 
But  the  autocrat  delayed  to  return  an  answer  to 
lib  proposals,  undoubtedly  in  the  belief  that  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  climate  would  soon  6ght 
the  great  battle  for  him,  and  give  him  the  victo- 
ry. The  main"*  Russian  army,  in  the  meantinae, 
and  fur  the  same  reasons,  remained  quiet,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  skirmishing  parties, 
gave  the  French  no  trouble.  But  on  the  13th  of 
October  a  fall  of  snow  aroused  Napoleon  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger,  and  he  began  in  earnest  to 
make  preparations  for  retreat. 

"  The  moment  the  French  army  began  their 
retreat,  the  Russians  were  upon  them  from  every 
direction,  and  a  series  of  disastrous  engagements 
ensued.  At  lost,  on  the  24th,  Napoleon  fonnd 
that  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  so  powerful  a  force 
that  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  another 
road,  and  pursue  "another  direction.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  emperor's  agitation  was  so  groat,  it 
was  said  his  attendants  dared  not  approach  liim. 
lie  went  into  the  little  cottivge  which  constituted 
his  head  quarters,  and  sent  for  three  of  his  gene- 
rals. When  they  came,  Napoleou  was  sitting  by 
a  table,  with  a  map  of  the  country  before  him, 
and  after  some  few  remarks  he  became  medita- 
tive, and  resting  his  cheeks  on  his  bands,  and  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  map 
and  remained  nearly  an  hour  hi  moody  silence. 
The  three  generals,  respecting  his  mental  suffer- 
ing, remained  silent  the  whole  time.  At  last  the 
emperor  suddenly  started  up  and  dismissed  them 
without  making  known  his  inteutions.  But  the 
fatal  retreat  was  resolved  upon,  and  early  in  the 
moruing  of  the  26th  the  men  silently  and  mourn- 
fully commenced  their  march. 

"  The  weather,  though  cold  and  frosty  at  night, 
had  hitherto  been  bright  and  clear  during  the 


day ;  but  on  the  6th  of  November  the  Russian 
winter  set  in  with  unwonted  severity.  Cold  fogs 
at  first  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
obscured  the  face  of  the  sun;  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
floated  in  the  air ;  and  gradually  the  light  of  day 
declined,  and  a  thick,  murky  gloom  overspread 
the  firmament  The  wind  rose  and  blew  with 
frightfol  violence,  howUng  through  the  forest  or 
sweeping  over  the  plain  with  resistless  fury ;  the 
snow  soon  covered  the  earth,  and  numbers  of  the 
troops,  in  struggling  forward,  fell  into  the  hollows 
or  ditches  which  were  concealed  by  the  treache- 
rous surface,  and  perished  miserably  before  the 
eyes  of  their  comrades ;  others  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  moving  mssses  of  snow  which,  like  the 
sands  of  the  desert  aooompanied  the  fatal  blast 
The  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  death  in  its  or-  ^ 
dinary  forms,  but  there  was  something  that  ap- 
palled the  stoutest  hearts  in  the  uniformity  of  this 
boundless  wilderness,  which,  like  a  vast  winding- 
sheet,  seemed  ready  to  envelope  the  whole  army. 
Exhausted  with  htigae  or  transfixed  with  cold, 
they  sank  by  thousands  on  tl^e  road*  while  deuds 
of  ravens  and  troops  of  dogs  that  had  followed  the 
army  from  ^loscow,  screeched  and  howled  along 
the  march,  and  often  fastened  on  the  victims  be- 
fore life  was  extinct.  The  only  elijeots  visible 
above  the  snow  were  the  tall  pinest  whicfa»  widk 
their  gigantic  stems  and  funeral  fbliage,  cast  a 
darker  horror  over  the  scene,  and  seemed  to  rise 
up  like  frowning  and  gloomy  monuments  to  mark 
the  grave  of  the  expiring  host  As  nig^t  ap- 
proached, the  sufferings  of  the  soldiess  increased: 
they  sought  in  yaia  fot  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  the 
cover  of  a  friendly  habitation,  or  the  wanath  of 
a  cheerful  fire;  although  at  intervals,  a  blase 
might  be  seen  in  the  bivouac,  it  flashed  with  a 
sickly  light,  and  served  but  to  prepare  a  mlser^ 
able  meal  of  rye,  mixed  with  snow-water  and 
horse  flesh,  for  the  starring  multiUide.*' 

After  giriog  the  details  of  various  battles  and 
disasters  of  the  retreating  ttrsiy,  Alison  winds  uf 
the  sod  story  as  fellows: 

**  Wittgenstein  was  more  snooesslViL    By  his 

first  diarge  he  drove  Victor  to  a  retreat,  and  as 

the  only  avenue  of  escape  lay  across  the  two 

bridges  over  the  Beresina,  those  oonveyanees 

were  immediately  thronged  with  a  confused  mass 

of  fugitives,  who  trampled  each  otlier  in  their 

flight,  and  blockaded  the  passage  by  the  madness 

of  their  eflbrts.     As-  the  Bnasian  corps  sae^ 

cessively  gidned  ground,  their  batteries  formed 

\  a  vast  semt-dpcle,  which  pUkjed  inoessantly  oft 

<  the  bridges,  and  augmented  to  desperation  Uw 

I  terror  of  the  mnllitude  who  were  strti^ling  to 

^  cross  oven    In  the  midst  of  this  confusioo,  the' 
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artillery  bridge  broke  down,  and  (he  crowds  npon 
it,  being  pressed  forward  by  tbose  in  the  rear, 
were  precipitated  into  the  water  and  drowned. 
Infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  now  roshed  upon 
the  other  bridge,  and  dashed  with  their  horses 
and  gun  carriages  through  the  mass  of  people, 
crushing  some  beneath  the  wheels  and  horses* 
feet,  like  Tictims  before  the  car  of  Juggemaat, 
and  pushing  others  over  the  sides  of  the  bridge. 

**  In  these  moments  of  agony,  all  varieties  of 
character  were  exhibited — ^selfishness  with  its 
baseness,  cowardice  with  its  meanness,  and  he- 
roism with  its  power  and  generosity.  Soldiers 
aeiMd  infants  from  expiring  mothers,  and  vowed 
to  adopt  them  as  their  own ;  officers  harnessed 
themselves  to  sledges,  to  extricate  their  wounded 
companions;  privates  threw  themselves  on  the 
snow  beside  their  dying  officers,  and  strove  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  captivity  or  death,  to  s<dace 
their  last  moments.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific 
scene,  Victor,  who  had  nobly  sustained  the  ar- 
duous duty  of  covering  the  retreat  during  the 
whole  day,  arrived  with  the  rear-guard  at  the  en*> 
trance  of  the  bridge.  His  troops,  with  stem 
sererity,  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  through 
the  helpless  multitude  who  thronged  the  bridge 
and  the  shore  adjoining  it,  whom  despair  and 
misery  had  at  length  rendered  incapable  of  exer- 
tion, and  who  now  could  not  even  be  persuaded  to 
cross  to  the  .opposite  bank.  These  horrors  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  Victor  saw  the  Russian  advanced 
guard  approaching;  the  destruction  of  the  bridge, 
therefore,  becaine  indespensable,  to  the  safety  of 
the  French  army,  and  orders  were  given  to  bum 
it.  A  frightful  cry  arose  from  the  host  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  who  were  too  late 
awakened  to  the  realities  of  their  situation:  num- 
bers rushed  on  the  burning  bridge,  and,  to  avoid 
the  flames,  Jumped  into  the  water,  while  the 
greater  proportion  wandered  in  helpless  misery 
along  the  ri^r,  and  beheld  their  last  hopes  expire 
with  the  reoeding  columns  of  their  countrymen. 

**  This  dreadful  passage  of  the  Beresina  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  lost, 
during  its  continuance,  twenty-five  pieces  of  can- 
non, sixteen  thousand  men  in  prisoners,  and 
twelve  thousand  in  slain.  The  corps  of  Victor 
Ondinot  were  reduced  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  troops  that  came  from  Moscow,  and  the  whole 
army,  having  lost  all  appearance  of  military  or- 
der, marched  in  a  confused  jaaaa  along  the  rosd 
to  Wilna,  harrassed  at  each  step  by  the  Cossacks, 
who  cut  off  every  straggler  and  made  constant 
attacks  on  the  rear-guard.  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  niin,  a  number  of  officers  organised  them- 
selve  into  a  guard,  called  the  Sacred  Squadron, 
for  the  Emperor's  protection.    The  gentlemen 


who  composed  it  discharge^  with  heroic  fidelity 
the  taak  assigned  to  Uiem,  and  executed  without 
munnuring  all  the  duties  of  common  soldiers : 
but  the  severity  of  the  cold  soon  destroyed 
thdr  horses,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  X^peror, 
were  again  compelled  to  pursue  their  route  on 
fgot  through  the  snow.  At  night,  their  bivouac 
was  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  still  unbroken 
squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  who  sat  round  the 
watoh^res  on  their  haversacks,  with  their  elbows 
on  their  knees,  their  heads  resting  on  their  hands, 
and  crowding  close  together  $  striving  by  assuming 
this  posture,  to  repress  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
gain  additional  warmth. 

**  On  the  5th  of  December,  Napoleon  arrived  at 
at  SmorgonL  He  there  collected  his  marshals 
around  him,  dictated  a  bulletin  which  fully  deve- 
loped the  horrors  and  disasters  of  the  retreat,  ex- 
plained his  reasons  for  immediately  returning  to 
Paris — ^which  was  connected  with  a  conspiracy 
soon  to  be  related — and  alter  bidding  them  all 
an  affectionate  farewell,  set  out  in  a  sledge  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  French  capital, 
aoo<»npanied  by  Canlaincourt  and  Lobau,  leav- 
ing the  command  of  the  army  to  Murat 

^  The  departure  of  the  einperor  increased  the 
disorganization  of  the  troops.  The  officers  ceas- 
ed to  obey  their  generals,  the  generals  disregar- 
ded the  marshals,  and  the  marshals  set  at  defi- 
ance the  authority  of  Murat.  The  private  sol- 
diers, relieved  from  the  du^y  of  protecting  their 
emperor,  forgot  everything  but  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  The  colonels  hid  the  eagles  in 
their  haversadcs,  or  buried  them  in  the  ground; 
the  inferior  officers  dispersed  to  look  after  their 
own  safety;  and  indeed  nothing  was  thought  of 
but  the  urgent  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  terrible 
severity  of  the  cold.  If  a  soldier  dropped,  his 
comrades  instantly  fell  on  him,  and,  before  life  was 
extinct,  tore  from  him  his  cloak,  his  money,  and 
the  bread  he  carried  in  his  bosom ;  when  he  died, 
some  one  of  them  would  sit  on  his  body,  for  the 
sake  of  the  temporary  warmth  it  afforded;  and 
when  it  became  cold,  he,  too,  would  often  drop 
beside  his  companion,  to  rise  no  more.  The 
watch-fires,  at  night,  were  surrounded  by  ex- 
hausted men,  who  crowded  like  spectres  about 
the  blazing  piles;  and,  in  the  morning,  the  me- 
lancholy iMvouacs  were  marked  by  circles  of  bo- 
dies as  lifeless  as  the  ashes  at  their  feet. 

<*  Nevertheless,  the  fatal  retreat  continued  to 
Wilna;  and  although  between  Smorgoni  and  that 
city  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  in  strag- 
gling detachments,  had  joined  the  army,  scarce- 
ly forty  thousand  in  all  reached  its  gates.  Here 
the  troops  found  an  abundance  of  food;  but  they 
had  89arcely  begun  to  refresh  themselves  from 
the  immense  stores  that  the  city  contained,  when 
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the  roar  of  the  Kussion  cannon  compelled  them 
to  renew  their  faght.  They  mshed  out  of  the 
gates  on  the  evening  of  December  10,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  hill  abandoned  the  remainder  of 
their  cannon  and  waggons,  including  the  equi- 
page of  Napoleon,  and  the  treasure-chest  of  the 
army.  The  Russians  immediately  took  posses-  ; 
sion  of  Wilna,  and  found  within  its  walls,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  amount  of  magazines  and  mili- 
tary stores,  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  officers,  who  preferred  surren- 
dering as  prisoners  of  war  to  continuing  their 
march. 

"On  the  12th  December  the  army  arrived  at 
Konwo,  on  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  13th,  they 
passed  over  the  river.  As  the  covering  force  in 
the  rear,  under  the  command  of  Ney,  defiled 
across  the  bridge,  it  was  seen  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  consisted  of  but  throe  hun- 
dred men.  Before  quitting  Kowno,  Key  seized 
a  musket,  and  made  a  final  stand  with  the  few 
men  he  could  rally  around  him.  He  maintained 
his  post  for  several  hours  against  the  whole  Rus- 
sian advanced  guard:  when  the  retreat  of  all  the 
men  who  would  march  was  secured,  he  slowly 
retired ;  and  he  was  the  last  man  of  the  Grand 
Army  who  left  the  Russian  territory. 

"The  first  halting  place  on  the  German  side 
of  the  Niemen  was  Gumbinnen ;  and  General 
Mathieu  Dumas  had  just  entered  the  house  of  a 
French  physician  in  that  town,  when  a  man  fol- 
lowed him  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  having  a 
long  beard,  his  visage  blackened  by  gunpowder, 
his  whiskers  half  burned  by  fire,  but  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  undecayed  lustre.  *  At  last,  then, 
here  I  am,'  said  the  stranger :  '  what !  General 
Dumas,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Grand  Army,  Marshal  Ney.  I  have 
tired  the  last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno; 
I  haw  thrown  into  the  Niemen  the  last  gun  we 
possessed ;  and  I  have  walked  hither,  as  you  see 
me,  across  the  fi)rests.' 

"  The  scattered  French  troops  continued  to 
retreat  through  the  Polish  territories,  still  hunted 
down  by  the  Russians  and  Cossacks.  They  made 
a  brief  stand  at  Konningsberg,  and,  hastening 
thence  with  an  additional  loss  of  ten  thousand 
men,  they  finally  reached  Dantzic  in  the  latter 
part  of  Jannat-yj.lSlS,  when  the  Russians  gave 
over  the  pursuit.  The  losses  of  the  French  in 
this  disastrous  campaign, may  be  thus  estimated: 
"  Slain  in  battle,  125,000;  Died  of  cold  and  fa- 
mine, 132,000;  Prisoners,  soldiers,  190,000;  Pri- 
soner, officers,  3,000',  Prisoners,  generals,  48. 
Total,  450,048." 


RECn»E  FOR  A  SORE  THRCVT. 

A  ladv's  sleeve  with  an  arm  in  it. 
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"Murder  hath  «  voice, 

Will  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.** 

JonN  Akdrew  Gaudier  was  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  young  man,  bom  at  Jersey  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  inoffensive  life 
and  blameless  manners. 

Having  been  attached  for  several  years  to  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman,  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  he  had  surmounted  those 
difficulties  which  always  increase  and  strengthen 
the  passion  of  love,  and  the  day  for  leading  his 
mistress  to  the  altar  was  at  length  fixed. 

After  giving  the  necessary  directions  for  the 
reception  of  his  intended  wife,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, in  full  health  and  high  spirits,  he  sidled 
for  Guernsey. 

The  impatience  of  love,  on  such  an  occasion, 
need  not  be  described;  hours  were  years,  and  a 
few  leagues  ten  thousand  miles.  The  land  of 
promise  appears;  he  leaps  on  the  beach,  and, 
without  waiting  for  refreshment,  or  for  servant 
and  baggage,  sets  out,  alone  and  on  foot,  for  that 
house  which  he  had  so  often  visited. 

The  servant,  who  quickly  followed,  was  sur- 
prised at  being  informed  that  his  master  had  not 
3'et  arrived:  having  waited,  in  anxious  ezpecta- 
I  tion,  till  midnight,  the  apprehensions  of  the  lady 
and  her  family  were  proportionate  to  the  poig- 
nancy of  their  feelings,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case:  messengers  were  sent,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  to  examine  and  enquii^,  in  different  quar- 
ters, without  success. 
After  days  of  dreadful  suspense,  and  nights  of 
I  unavailing  anxiety,  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate 
<  Gordicr  was  at  length  discovered  in  a  cavity 
\  among  the  rocks,  disfigured  with  many  wounds; 
i  but  no  circumstance  appeared,  on  which  to  ground 
5  suspicion,  or  even  conjecture,  concerning  the  per- 
I  petrator  of  so  foul  a  murder. 
I      The  regret  of  both  families  for  a  good  young 
\  man,  thus  cut  off  in  the  meridian  of  life  and  ex- 
\  pectation,  by  a  cruel  assassin,  was  increased  by 
\  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  enveloped;  the  an« 
s  guish  of  the  young  lady  was  not  of  a  species 
\  which  relieves  itself  by  external  effusion  and  loud 
!  lamentation;  she  never  shed  a  tear,  but  **  let  con- 
\  cealihent,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  feed  <m  her  da- 
\  mask  cheek." 

I  Her  virtues  and  her  beauty  having  excited  ge- 
\  nenJ  admiration,  the  family,  after  a  few  years, 
]  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  JAr.  Galliard,  a  mer- 
!'  chant  of  the  island,  to  become  her  suitor,  in  the 
r  hope  that  a  second  lover  might  gradually  wilh- 
I  draw  her  attention  from  tho  lamented  catastro- 
>  jphe  of  the  fii**!. 
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In  submission  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  but 
with  repeated  and  strong  declarations  that  she 
never  would  marry  Galliard,  he  was  occasionally 
admitted:  but  the  unhappy  woman  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  suppress  a  certain  involunlary  antipathy, 
which  she  always  felt  whenever  he  approached 
her. 

Such  was  the  ardour  of  passion,  or  such  the 
fascinating  magic  of  her  charms,  repulse  only 
increased  his  urgency,  and  Galliard  persisted  in 
his  unwelcome  visits,  frequently  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  prevail  on  the  Unfortunate  lady  to 
accept  a  present  from  his  hands. 

It  was  remarked  by  her  friends  that  he  was 
particularly  urgent  to  present  her  with  a  beauti- 
ful trinket,  of  expensive  workmanship  and  valu- 
able materials,  which  she  positively  and  firmly 
refused ;  adding,  with  a  correctness  of  sentiment 
and  a  propriety  of  conduct  not  always  observed 
by  women  on  such  occasions,  that  it  was  base, 
dishonourable,  and  mean,  to  receive  favours  from 
a  man  whose  hand  she  never  would  accept 

But  Galliard,  by  earnestness,  assiduity,  and  hy 
exciting  pity,  the  common  resource  of  artful  men, 
had  won  over  her  mother  to  second  his  wishes;  in 
her  desire  to  forward  his  suit,  she  had,  during  the 
night,  fixed  the  trinket  in  question  to  her  daugh- 
ter's watch-chain,  and  forbade  her,  on  pain  of 
her  maternal  displeasure,  to  remove  this  token  of 
unaccepted  love. 

The  health  of  the  fair  mourner  had  been  con- 
siderably impaired  by  her  sufferings,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  the  murdered  man,  who  had  ever  regarded 
her  with  the  tend«rest  aifection,  crossed  the  sea 
to  visit  her,  to  offer  her  every  assistance  in  her 
power,  and,  what  in  such  cases  is  always  the  most 
soothing  consolation,  to  mingle  tears  with  hcr&. 

The  sight  of  one  so  nearly  related  to  her  first, 
her  only  love,  called  forth  a  thousand  melancholy 
ideas  in  her  mind;  she  recounted  many  little  in- 
cidents, which  lovers  only  consider  as  important, 
to  the  old  lady,  who  fondly  inquired  into,  and 
anxiously  listened  to  every  minute  particular 
concerning  her  beloved  son. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  conversations,  that 
the  afflicted  female  sunk  in  a  convulsion  on  the 
floor;  and  while  her  relations  were  conveying  her 
towards  a  sofa,  their  terror  was  considerably  aug- 
mented, by  observing,  that  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Gor- 
dier  were  instantly  caught  by  the  glittering  ap- 
pendage to  the  lady's  watch-chain,  that  well- 
known  token  of  her  son's  affection,  which,  with  a 
loud  voice,  frantic  gesture,  and  disordered  coun- 
tenance, she  declared,  her  son  had  purchased,  as  a 
gift  fir  his  rnktress,  previous  to  his  last  departure 
Jrom  Guernsey. 

With  a  dreadful  look,  in  which  horror,  ind^- 
nation,  wonder,  and  suspicion,  were  alternately 


mingled,  she  repeated  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  agitated  state  of  her  feelings 
would  permit,  to  the  victim  of  affliction,  during 
the  interval  of  a  short  recovery. 

The  moment  the  poor  sufferer  understood  that 
the  splendid  toy  she  had  hitherto  so  much  de- 
spised, was  once  in  the  possession  of  Gordier,  the 
intelligence  seemed  to  plant  a  new  dagger  into  her 
heart ;  sho  made  an  effort  to  press  it  to  her  lips, 
her  eyes,  for  a  moment,  exhibited  the  wild  stare 
of  madness,  stung  to  its  highest  pitch,  by  the  en- 
venomed dart  of  horrible  conviction;  then  crying 
out,  "  O,  murderous  villain !"  she  expired  in  the 
arms  of  an  attendant. 

After  such  a  discovery,  it  seems  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  unfold  the  circumstances  of  this  mys- 
terious assassination.  Galliard,  enamoured  of, 
and  envying  Gordier  the  possession  of  his  mis- 
tress, had  evidently  waylaid  him  from  the  port, 
murdered,  and  plundered  him  of  the  trinket,  hop- 
ing that,  after  his  death,  he  might  possess  a  jew- 
el far  more  precious. 

On  being  charged  with  the  crime,  he  denied  it, 
but  with  evident  confusion  and  equivocation; 
and,  while  the  injured  family  were  despatching 
messengers  for  the  officers  of  justice,  he  confirm- 
ed their  snsjncions  by  committmg  suicide,  and 
an  impious  letter  left  in  his  apartment. 

It  was  upon  this  tragic  history,  which  created 
considerable  snprise  and  alarm  in  both  islands, 
that  the  tragedy  of  **  Julian,  or  the  Italian  Lov- 
er," was  founded. 


THE  SECRET. 


In  a  young  kdj*t  heart  once  a  secret  waa  lurkinfrf 
It  tossed  and  it  tumbled,  it  long'd  to  get  out ; 

The  lipa  half  betray'd  it  by  sniling  andwnirkiog, 
And  the  tongue  waa  impatient  to  blab  it,  no  doubt. 

But  Honour  look'd  gruflTon  the  subject,  and  gave  it 

In  charge  to  the  teeth,  so  onelUintingly  white- 
Should  the  captive  attempt  an  elopement,  to  save  it 
By  giving  the  lips  an  admonishing  bite. 

'Twaa  said,  and  *Cwaa  settled,  and  Honour  departed; 

Tongue  quivered  and  trembled,  but  dared  not  rebel. 
When  right  to  its  tip,  Secret  suddenly  started. 

And,  half  In  a  whisper,  escaped  from  its  cell. 

Quoth  the  teeth,  in  a  pet,  we'll  be  even  for  this ; 

And  they  bit  very  smartly  above  and  beneath  ; 
But  the  lips  at  that  moment  wore  bribed  with  a  kiss, 

And  they  popped  out  the  Secret,  in  spite  of  the  teeth. 


Thebk  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  appreciate,  or 
more  sensible  in  its  operation,  than  national  char- 
acter. 
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"  CURIOUS— IF  TRUE"— SABBATH  MORNING. 


"CURIOUS— IF  TRUE,"  I 

TttASSLATED  FROM  THE   **  JOURNAL  DC  PEtTLE." 


The  following  circumstAnce,  of  which  we  are  far 
from  guaranteeing  the  authenticity,  and  which 
we  merely  extract  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  appears  to  us  singular  enough  to  warrant 
insertion  in  our  columns.  One  can  easily  con- 
ceive an  irregularity  in  hearing,  cansed  by  the 
interior  conformation  of  the  ear,  but  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  believe  that  a  single  defect  in 
the  shape  of  its  outward  flap  could  prodi^ce 
such  singidar  effects: 

A  curious  enough  circumstance  has  just  taken 

place  in  the  town  of  Nurembei^g.    Baron  G , 

a  wealthy  resident  of  that  town,  had  an  uconquer- 
able  aversion  for  music,  so  much  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  listen  to  the  simplest  air  with  any  degree 
of  patience.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  was  an 
excellent  musician. 

•Whenever  an  entertainment  was  given  at  his 
mansion,  the  baron  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  receiving  the  company  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  elegance,  but  the  moment  that  he  heard  the 
first  note  of  the  music,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  his  features  involuntarily 
contracted,  and  he  gradually  retired  from  the  as- 
sembly room  to  conceal  his  sensations  from  the 
guests. 

Whence  could  proceed  this  singular  defect  of 
the  sense  of  hearing?  Was  it  the  result  of  some 
moral  cause  ?  No.  It  was  a  physical  infirmity, 
though  a  most  uncommon  one,  which  has  been 
examined  into  and  allowed  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  Nuremberg.  By  means  of  inter- 
rogating the  baron  as  to  the  sensations  which 
he  experienced  upon  listening  to  the  voice~  of  a 
singer,  or  the  sound  of  an  instrument.  Doctor 
Schoeder  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
origin  of  this  singular  antipathy.  One  of  the 
barOn*s  ears  ij  too  long — now  don*t laugh!  the 
fact  is. well  authenticated.  The  two  ears  of  the 
baron  are  not  of  the  same  height,  they  are  also 
formed  differently  fur  the  reception  of  sounds ; 
consequently  they  transmit  to  the  brain  only  a 
confused  and  irregular  sensation,  and  produce  on 
him  the  same  effect  as  two  instruments  constantly 
playing  in  different  tones.  Every  melody,  every 
air,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  had  alwa^'s  the  same 
effect  upon  him;  every  thing  appeared  outlandish. 
Say,  after  that,  if  the  patient  could  love  music! 

A  ve^  simple  experiment  confirmed  the  sus- 
picions of  Dr.  Schoeder.  **  Shut  one  ear,**  said 
he  to  the  baron,  seating  himself  at  the  same  time 
at  the  harpsichord,  and  playing  (in  A  major)  an 


air  from  the  overture  to  Der  Freischutx;  tlie  ba- 
ron, delighted,  entreated  him  to  continue.  The 
doctor  told  him  to  shut  the  ear  which  he  had  for- 
merly left  open,  and  ta  open  that  whidi  had  been 
shut,  and  then  repeated  the  same  air — still  in  A 
major.  "  Charming !"  exclaimed  the  baron ;  "  but 
you  have  changed  the  key."  Now  the  doctor  had 
not  changed  the  key,  but  the  ear  of  the  baron,  in 
consequence  of  its  defect,  beard  the  tuoe  in  G 
major,  instead  of  A  mnjor.  Thus  was  solved  the 
problem  of  the  baron's  intense  hatred  to  music. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  with  two 
organs  of  hearing,  which  differ  a  whole  tone  in 
their  perception  of  sounds,  to  Ksten  quietly  td  any 
singer  or  performer  ?  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Schoeder,  ^en,  have  revealed  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  has  at  the  same  time  remedied 
the  evil,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  baroness 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  patient. 

Nothing  is  talked  of  in  Nuremberg  at  present, 

but  this  strange  eyent.    Baron  G now  dotes 

on  music;  only,  fully  to  comprehend  all  its  beau- 
ties, he  is  obliged  to  shut  one  of  his  ears. 


SABBATH  MORNING. 

Now  alaag  tbe  morning  gale, 

Tolls  the  church.bell  loft  sad  slowlj ! 
And  o'er  mountain,  wood  and  Tale, 

Sleeps  the  Ssbbath  aUfnce  holj. 

Not  a  human  voice  ia  heard, 

Voice  of  labour  or  of  pleaaure. 

Mingling  with  the  tuneftil  bird, 
As  it  trills  its  early  measure. 

Now,  from  every  mountain  glen, 

Si^enes  of  unpolluted  nature, 
Come  the  lonely  shepherd  men. 

Peace  in  every  heart  and  feature. 

Now,  along  the  village  way, 

Clad  in  meet  and  homely  dresses. 

Matrons  staid,  and  maidens  gay, 

Join  the  crowd  that  churchward  presses. 

Now  the  youthful  and  the  old. 

Now  the  cheerful  and  the  weeping, 

Tread  along  the  flowery  mould, 

Where  their  kindred  dust  ia  sleeping. 

Now  the  pious  spirit  glows. 

Now  the  holy  ps&lm  is  singing, 

Bringing  thoughts  of  long  repose, 

Thoughts  of  endless  glory  bringing. 


CURIOUS  TITLE. 


A  BOOK  was  printed  during  the  time  of  Cromwell 
with  the  following  title: — ••  Eggs  of  charity  layed 
by  the  Chickens  of  the  Covenant,  and  boiled  with 
the  water  of  Divine  Ix)vc — Take  ye  and  eat" 
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CIRCULAR,  CONTAIKINO  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  COUMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA.  EAST,  A^D 
A  PRECIS  OF  THEIR  DUTIES. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  which,  since  ; 

the  Union  of  the  Provinces,  has  emanated  from  ; 
the  Legislature,  is  the  Education  Act,  by  which  ; 
liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Canada.  The  amount  set  apart  for  this 
most  worthy  object  is  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  annually  distributed  to  the  Common  Schools 
throughout  the  Province — thirty  thousand  being 
allotted  to  Eastern,  and  twenty  thousand  to 
Western  Canada.  There  has  been  some  difficul- 
ty experienced,  however,  in  inducing  the  inha- 
bitants to  comply  with  the  conditions  necessary 
to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  which  the  law  con- 
templates, partly  from  the  obscurity  of  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  partly  from  the 
lukewarm  interest  taken  by  the  community  in 
its  successful  operation. 

The  Government  was  happily  fortunate  in  its 
choice  of  officers.  The  Rev.  Robert  Murray,  in 
Western  Canada,  has  won  golden  opinions  by  his 
unwearied  exertions  to  induce  a  general  compli- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  law;  and  in  our  own 
section  of  the  Province,  in  which  Dr.  Meilleur  is 
Superintendanty  we  have  had  frequent  opporto- 
nities  of  witnessing  the  zeal  and  energy  which 
have  characterised  the  management  of  Educa- 
tional affiiirs.  From  the  period  of  his  appoint- 
ment until  the  present  time,  he  has  never  falter- 
ed in  his  endeavours  to  make  the  people  compre- 
hend the  value  of  the  measure,  and  to  instruct 
ihem  in  the  easiest  and  simplest  mode  of  render- 


dant  himself,  which  do  equal  honour  to  his  head 
and  heart — breathing,  as  they  do,  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightened benevolence,  and  an  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  responded  to  by  all  to  whom  the  Cir- 
cular is  addressed,  or  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  it. 

There  is,  among  the  many  excellent  sugg^- 
tions  which  the  pamphlet  contains,  one  in  parti- 
cnlar  the  importance  of  which  is  strikingly  ap- 
parent. It  has  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
Superior  or  Model  Schools,  in  which  the  higher 
branches  of  a  strictly  practical  education  should 
be  taught  The  paragraph  we  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  extracting: 

**  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  in  each  Parish  or 
Township,  a  Model  or  Superior  School,  where  children 
attending  the  Common  Schools,  particnlarly  those  who 
■how  a  better  dlspoaition,  might  complete  a  course  of 
practical  study.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  CommiseioDers 
will  fully  coincide  with  me  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  establishing  Scliools  of 
'  this  description,  for  the  support  of  which  the  friends  of 
•  education  in  each  locality,  will  doubtless  make  it  a  duty 
to  contribute  as  liberally  as  poasible ;  for  If  it  be  desira- 
ble that  all  chUdren  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  edu- 
cation, it  must  be  eqiudly,  or  more  adrnntageous,  to  af- 
ford to  a  due  proportion,  n  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  fit  them 
In  time  to  become  Teachers  themselvee,  or  otherwise  to 
perform  their  parts  wall  in  the  after  business  of  life.'* 

After  enumerating  the  qualifications  which 
should  be  possessed  by  the  Teachers  of  these  Su- 
perior Schools,  the  Superintcndnnt  proceeds: 

**  The  Commissioners,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power 
of  selecting  Teachers,  will  therefore,  I  confideutly  trust, 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  choos'ng  the  parties  to 
whom  they  ccnfide  the  nUnda  of  the  generation  rising 
around  them— their  own  children,  and  tlie  children  of 


ing  it  conducive  to  their  own  welfare,  an i  that  }  thair  Mends  and  neighbours— who  will,  on  their  part. 


remember  with  gratitude,  that  to  them,  under  Provi- 
dence, they  owe  it,  that  their  younger  years  have  not 
been  spent  in  vain." 

Could  anything  from  us  add  to  the  weight  of 
the  Superintendant*s  recommendation,  we  would 
most  earnestly  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Sch4X)l  Commissioners  this  important  hint.  The 
pleasure  to  himself— «  conclusion  to  which  we  j  Common  Schools,  with  the  meagre  remuneration 
are  led  by  our  knowledge  of  the  deep  interest  \  which,  at  best,  the  teachers  will  receive,  cannot 
taken  by  him  in  public  and  private  education,  \  be  expected  to  afford  anything  beyond  the  ele- 
many  years  before  his  appointmenC  to  the  reB-«  \  mentary  branches  of  education,  which  will  but 
ponsiUe  and  honorable  office  he  now  so  worthily  \  poorly  satisfy  children  of  more  than  the  average 
fills. 


of  their  posterity.  The  success  that  has  so  far 
crowned  his  effi)rts,  notwithstanding  the  obsta- 
cles which  have  never  ceased  to  impede  his  pro- 
gress, must  be  his  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
If  his  labours  be  beavj',  his  consciousness  of 
the  grandeuf  of  Uieir  object  must  enable  him  to 
bear  them,  not  only  without  repining,  bnt  with 


We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  a 
pamphlet,  containing  **  Instructions  to  the  School 
CommisaioQers  in  Canada  East,  and  a  PrC>ci8  of 
their  duties,"  which  has  been  some  days  upon 
Our  Table.  It  is  a  lucid  and  concise  exposition 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  aooompanied  by 
remari&s  and  suggestions  from  the  Suptrinten- 


aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  One 
Superior  School  to  each  of  the  Parishes  or  Town- 
ships, to  whfeh  the  better  disposed  class  might 
resort,  would  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results ;  and,  besides  the  good  it  would  directly 
accomplish,  would  be  the  means  of  causing  emu- 
lation, and  a  desire  to  excel,  among  the  children 
attending  the  Common  Schools,  in  order  to  qua)*'' 


s^ 
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for  tdamantM  to  the  higher  class  of  seminaries. 
We  trust  the  suggestion  will  be  adopted,  and  that 
«ie  many  yean  have  passed,  we  shall  see  the 
whole  country  dotted  not  only  with  Conunon 
Schools,  but  with  such  local  academies  as  are 
hera  referred  to.  It  is  by  such  means  that  edu- 
cation, in  all  its  necessary  branches,  will  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  father  who  desires  to 
afliird  his  children  the  adrantages  which  know- 
ledge is  certain  to  bring,  whatever  may  be  the 
condition,  which,  in  after  life,  it  may  be  their 
fortune  to  fill. 

We  are  well  pleased  to  learn  that  the  interest 
taken  in  the  country  parishes  in  the  diffusion  of 
education,  is  daily  becoming  stronger.  A  oom- 
parision  of  the  number  of  School  Districts  which 
have,  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  qualified 
themselves  to  claim  the  aid  of  government,  shows 
a  large  increase  in  1843.  The  number  of  scho- 
lars has  also  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
and  more  care  has  been  manifested  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers.  This  is  an  essential  point,  and 
one  to  which  the  Superintendant  strongly  alludes. 
The  remuneration  of  teachers  in  many  idealities 
is  necessarily  small,  so  that  a  very  high  order  of 
talent  can  scarcely  be  expected — but  it  is  in  all 
cases  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners,  as  far  as 
the  means  at  their  disposal  will  allow,  to  provide 
teachers  fully  qualified  for  the  performance  of 
their  responsible  duties.  Were  the  importance 
of  this  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  residents 
in  any  particular  locality,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  would  not  generally  be  much  difficulty  in 
raising  funds  for  the  support  of  teachers  to  whom 
might  be  safely  entrusted  the  training  of  the 
youth  of  Canada. 

We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the  Superin- 
tendant will  not  rest  in  peace  until  he  has  placed 
the  whole  educational  business  of  the  Pnmnce 
on  the  best  footing  which  circumstance  will  admit 
— and  that  in  all  he  does,  the  teachers  will  not  be 
forgotten,  fhlly  aware  as  he  eridently  is,  of  the 
necessity  of  affording  them  liberal  remuneration. 
We  therefore  conclude  this  brief  notice  with  the 
a  few  sentencs,  explanatory  of  the  Superintend- 
ant*s  object  in  publishing  the  pamphlet  which 
led  to  these  remarks.  Addressing  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  says — **  My  object  is  to  induce  regu- 
larity in  their  proceedings,  uniformity  in  their 
reports,  energy  in  the  management  of  the  Schools 
under  their  control,  order  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing, and  devotedness  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  highly  important  and  responsi- 
ble trust  with  which  they  are  honoured.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  our  strenuous  and  united  efforts 
that  the  great  olject,  which  the  LegishOure  had 
in  riew  in  giving  to  iha  oountiy  the  Bdncation 
Act,  can  he  attained.'* 


That  the  motives  of  the  Superinteadant  may 
be  fully  appreciated,  and  his  objects  ^eedily  and 
perfectly  accomplished,  every  well-wisher  of  the 
Province  and  of  the  people  must  anxiously  and 
sincerely  desire. 

THU  LAXCET— A  WBBKLT  MEDICAL  JOURHAL* 

To  the  medical  practitioner  or  student,  this  is  an 
invaluable  journal,  being  a  complete  chronicler  of 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  Sdence 
of  Medicine,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 
In  the  numbers  we  have  seen,  many  articles  ap- 
pear, from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  Europe,  and  on  sub- 
jects of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  pre- 
servation and  recovery  of  health. 

The  Canadian  public  are  indebted,  for  the  fk- 
cility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  Messrs. 
Armour  &  Bamsay,  who  will  supply  it  regularly, 
at  a  moderate  price,  to  subscribers.  Their  enter- 
prise and  spirit,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instan- 
ces to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude,  wiU, 
we  trust,  be  acknowledged  by  that  support  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled  from  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  science  and 
literature  in  this  Frorince. 

COHMEBCIAL  TABUUPL 

Wb  have  receiTed  from  the  pnUishers,  HfMn, 
Armour  ft  Ramsay,  a  copy  of  a  valuable  book 
for  the  counting-house.  It  is  a  neat  little  vo- 
lume of  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
tables  for  the  calculation  of  interest  at  five  and 
six  per  cent,  and  of  commission  from  one-eighth 
to  five  per  cent,  with  exchange  and  other  useful 
tables.  It  is  a  moat  convenient  book  for  the 
every  day  buaness  of  commercial  life,  and  should 
be  on  every  merchant's  table. 


Amono  the  articles  in  this  number  will  be  found 
an  interesting  review  of  a  highly  popular  and 
▼aluabie  work— Kohl's  •*  IreUmd,"— which,  we 
are  happy  to  annovnce,  will  be  followed  by  simi- 
lar papers  during  the  year.  This  is  a  feature, 
which,  we  are  certain,  will  gire  great  additional 
interest  to  the  Garland^  as  it  will  afford  to  the 
reader  a  glimpse  into  the  pages  of  the  best  and 
newest  publications  of  the  day,  whieh,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Province,  are  whoUy  beyond  the 
public  reach.  In  his  introdiictory  remarks,  how- 
ever, the  Beriewer  has  so  well  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  his  labours,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
us  to  say.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  inrite 
attention  to  the  article,  which,  with  the  dioice 
and  oopioas  extraots  contained  in  it,  wUl  amply 
repay  a  careful  and  attsnttre  penuaL 
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Ain>  merrily  chimed  8t.  Marfn  belli, 
And  merrily  gathered,  flrom  t)ie  Fells, 

The  herdsmen  blithe  snd  gay, 
Each  with  his  sweetheart  blushing  iUr, 
And  matrons  too,  I  ween,  were  there 

To  lee  that  wedding  day. 

BOBDBB  BaXXAO. 


Tbb  morniiig  of  the  2l8t  of  June^  17—,  dawned 
so  bright  and  dear  that  any  child,  without  an 
almanac,  might  easily  hare  known  what  day  it 
was.    The  bright  sun,  as  if  he  knew  his  beams 
would  be  reflected  from  many  a  face  as  fair  and 
ahining  as  his  own,  came  forth  from  out  his  ocean 
bed,  an  hour  earlier,  as  it  seemed,  than  was  his 
wont    Three  o'clock,  a.  if.,  had  hardly  struck, 
ere  a  bright  and  glowing  streak  along  the  easj;em 
sky  gave  note  of  his  approach ;  and  ere  the  parish 
oloek  had  toUed,  with  his  iron  tongue,  another 
hour,  careering,  in  his  morning  glory,  he  was 
seen,  high  over  Ihe  top  of  Crossfell,  giving  addi* 
tional  whiteness  to  the  remnant  of  the  drift  of  , 
snow  that  lingered  still  upon  that  mountain's  j 
side;  and  shedding  a  lustre  on  each  wild  and 
bcanteous  flower,  that  gaily  contrasted  in  its 
dewy  brightness  with  that  winter's  wreath. 

The  next  signal  of  that  joyous  holiday,  St. . 
Mary's  steeple  gave,  in  a  long  and  merry  peal, 
from  all  her  bells.  Gtx)ups  of  labouring  men 
were  seen  in  every  hamlet  through  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  good  St  Maiy's  parish.  They 
were  not  hastening  to  their  work  as  on  a  com- 
mon day,  but  loitering  idly  round  their  doors,  or 
waiting  on  the  village  green ;  while  the  bustling 
maidens,  who  had  more  to  do,  were  hurrying 
through  their  busy  task,  that  they,  too,  might 


Ivtve  time  to  put  on  all  their  finery,  and  walk  a 
league  or  more,  (as  some  were  that  far  from  the 
church,)  to  see  the  wedding. 

This  was  the  auspicious  day  appointed  to  unite, 
in  double  banns  of  holy  matrimony,  the  ancient 
hoas0*of  Moreland  of  Newby  Hall,  with  the  high 
and  proud,  but  generous  and  noble  Stricklands  of 
Strickland  Hall,  who  claimed  a  still  remoter  origin. 
The  Stricklands,  however,  were  poor,  and  hence, 
perhaps   their  pride.      Or,  we  might   reverse 
the  terms,  and  say  again  that  they  were  proud, 
and  hence  perhaps,  their  poverty.    Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  might,  they  had  commenced  their 
downward  road  to  that  oblirion,  in  which,  the 
cycle  of  a  hundred  years  has  buried  both  their 
name  and  race.*    The  Morelands  too,  are  swept 
away  since  then,  in  name,  at  least,  although  in 
nothing  more.    The  Hall  is  held  even  now,  by 
one  of  their  descendants  in  the  female  line.  How 
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•  This  Is  only  intended  to  apply  to  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Stricklands  here  alluded  to,  and  not  to 
those  of  Sizeah  Castle,  of  Whitestock  or  Abbot  Halls, 
most  ancient  and  respectable  families  in  the  North* 

Queen  Catherine  Parr's  bed,  and  the  crimson  satin 
counterpane  worked  by  her  own  hands,  are  still  to  b« 
seen  at  fflseah  Castle.  Catherine's  mother  was  a  Strick. 
land  of  this  house. 

The  amiable  and  faadnating  writers  of  this  name,  be. 
long  to  the  house  of  8triekland. 
'Continued  from  page  178— Concloslon. 
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or  when  the  entail  was  broken  I  never  heard.  I 
Houses,  indeed,  like  empires,  rise  and  fall,  flou- 
ridh  and  decay,  and  their  end  is  mingled  with 
the  same  unheeded  mass  from  which  they  took 
their  meteor  flight,  beaming  brightly  for  a  space; 
but  oh!  how  short!  upon  their  circumscribed  hor- 

rizon,.and  then * * 

But  this  was  not  a  day  to  look  so  far  into  futu- 
rity, and  no  one  looked  beyond  it ;  or  if  ihey 
did,  the  whole  length  of  the  narrowing  vista 
would  have  brightened  till  it  closed  into  a  point 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye. 

A  wedding  in  the  days  of  yore,  was  not  so- 
lemnized in  secret,  and  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  as 
it  is  now.  Neither  was  the  service  mutilated  and 
cut  short,  and  hurried  through,  as  is  the  modem 
fashion:  but  commenced,  as  the  married  state 
should  always  do,  with  "dearly  beloved,"  and 
ended  with  "amazement,"  too  figurative,  alas!  of 
wliat  its  end  will  sometimes  be. 

Of  nil  the  sad  realities—* * 

But  here,  I  know  not  wh3',  my  pen  wiU  turn 
again  into  this  mournful  strain,  and  moralize 
upon  iL  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  sympathises 
with  the  feelings  of  the  gentle  reader,  if  it  has  not 
failed  to  excite  a  warm  and  kindly  interest  in  the 
fsit# of.  those,  our  favouritA  who  were  not,  and 
wlio  could  not  be  made  happy  in  each  other*s 
love,  on  this  eventful  day.  It  does  indeed  seem 
like  a  desecration,  that  Harry  Nethcrby  should 
brood  alone,  within  the  ma^  labyrinths  of  his 
ancient  hall,  upon  his  sad  and  mournful  fate,  and 
Alice  Musgrave  in  her  forest  home  should  pine 
away  in  sorrow ;  while  other  hearts,  which  could 
not  have  moro«  fondly  loved,  were  then  united. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  thought,  although  no  tinge 
of  envy  stained  it,  which  kept  them  both  away, 
from  joining  in  this  glad  and  joyous  scene. 
Whatever  it  was,  they  were  not  there.  They 
could  not  come.  The  bar  to  their  own  union  did 
seem  more  cruel  on  that  day.  But  we  must  try 
again  to  kavo  them  in  their  hopelessness  awhile, 
to  enter  into  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  that 
fosCal  day,  sad  emblem  though  it  be  of  this  our 
changing  state  of  being,  alternating  in  cloud  and 
sunshine,  too  like  an  April  day.  And  here,  with- 
out a  mighty  effort,  we  are  oflf  again. 

\7ell,  the  Strieklands  in  their  old  lumbering 
family  carriage — only  turned  out  on  state  occa- 
sions, with  the  postillions,  whip  in  hand,  mounted 
on  iheir  goodly  greys — soon  after  that  early  sun 
was  seen  above  the  Fells,  came  thundering  over 
the  pavement  of  the  outer  court  of  Strickland 
Hall.  It  was  duly  escorted  by  a  goodly  follow- 
ing of  tenants  and  retainers^  as  well  as  miinvited 
guests :  a  goodly  company,  who  had  no  business 
there,   nor   would  have  joined  tliat  blithesome 


throng,  had  they  not  known  that  aO,  and  more, 
if  possible,  were  welcome. 

On,  on,  the  grand  procession  moved,  along  the 
village  green,  until  its  noiseless  course  tumedifor  a 
brief  space,  upon  Ihe  velvet  tnrfof  Newby  Com- 
mon. Then  again  it  wound  its  way  through 
Bedlam  Gate,  and  filed  in  lengthened  columns 
along  the  narrow  lane  which  led  to  Newby  HalL 
This  mansion  they  soon  reached,  where  a  break- 
fast was  prepared  for  all  those  hungry  guests. 
After  staying  a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  that 
joyful  throng,  increased  by  Charles  Moreland*s 
family  and  his  followers,  commenced  their  further 
journey  to  the  parish  church;  gathering  fresh 
accessions  to  their  numbers,  every  step  they 
took. 

The  blessing  is  pronounced ;  and  these  two 
Northern  Halls  are  now  united  by  a  double  tie. 
All  instantly  start  o£f  again  as  fast  as  they  can 
ride  for  Strickland  Hall.  Hero  all  well  knew 
they  were  to  dine ;  and  they  knew  as  well,  that 
he  who  reached  it  first,  be  he  lord,  or  boor,  or 
villein,  according  to  a  well  known  custom,  the 
bride  must  kiss.*  George  Strickland  was  the 
happy  man  that  won  the  prize,  despite  a  swifter 
horse,  rode  by  his  g^ant  friend  of  Themeby  Hall. 
Stumbling  on  a  mole-hill,  he  broke  down  on 
Strickland-Head,  just  with  the  guerdon  all  but 
in  his  grasp. 

The  largo  and  splendid  haJl; — ^I  mean  that 
spacious  room  within  the  mansion,  from  which 
all  others  opened.  Hence,  in  modem  houses, 
those  narrow  entrances,  or  Haicks^  as  they  were 
called  of  old,  have,  in  this  age  of  aping  something 
greater  than  could  bo  accomplished,  assumed  this 
high  and  dignified  appellative.  This  large  and 
splendid  hall  was  none  of  your  lane-like  and 
suburban  thoroughfares,  where  two  ladies  in  full 
dress,  for  hoops  were  all  the  fashion  then,  could 
hardly  pass  without  deranging  it ;  but  a  lordly 
aristocratic  square,  in  this  particular  instance,  of 
some  forty  feet  dimensions.  Here,  and  the  reader 
now  wUl  better  understand  how  this  was  done, 
covers  were  laid  for  full  two  hundred  guests. 
Tenants  and  followers,  and  retainers;  wandering 
paupers,  gipsies,  fortune-tellers,  hungry  elves  of 
every  sex  and  grade,  who  came  but  for  their  din- 
ner, were  welcome  there  that  day.  A  portion  of 
the  table,  below  the  salt^  was  duly  set  apart  for 
their  especial  use ;  while  all  the  Northern  Halls, 
for  all  save  two,  within  the  cireuit  of  some  twen^ 
miles,  were  there,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  ban* 
quetting  room,  in  high  and  lordly  state. 
It  was  ^us  high  noon  flew  past  that  day  fui 

•  This  oxtraordinfiry  custom  is  stiU  Kept  up  In  the 
north  by  the  lower  orders,  and  occasious  many  a  well 
\  cuutostod  race. 
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hour  or  more  before  its  nsnal  time,  and  the  din- 
ner too  was  over. 

Time,  with  no  flagging  wing,  sped  on  bis 
steady  and  unvarying  course,  for  schoolmen  say 
his  motion  is  always  uniform.  Bnt  ask  the 
sick  and  restless  sufferer,  tossing  and  taming«on 
his  sleepless  conch  the  live-long  night,  and  he 
will  tell  another  tale,  and  utterly  deny  that  he 
has  wings  at  all ;  or  if  he  has,  he  docs  not  al- 
ways use  them.  Then  again,  if  wo  should  make 
the  same  enquiry  at  a  wake*  or  wedding,  the 
merry-makers  would  repudiate  srfih  dogmas, 
and  declare,  that  whenever  he  gcte  a  chance  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  his  numerous  progeny, 
which  he  never  does  except  when  they  are  happy, 
for  in  all  tho  toils  and  labours  of  this  checqucrcd 
Kfe  they  watch  his  movements  narrowly,  while 
in  thmr  revels  they  forget  him,  he  mends  his 
pace,  from  spite  at  the  affront,  and  flics  unheeded 
by,  and  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  day,  and 
night,  all'  bow  obse<^uious  to  his  sovereign  and 
despotic  sway. 

To  toll  of  all  tho  sports  and  pastimes  of  that 
joyous  party,  on  that  happy  afternoon,  would  bo 
an  endless  tale.  We  will  not,  therefore  further 
dwell  upon  the  race,  the  wrestling,  and  the  dor- 
rack,f  than  merely  to  say  that  those  and  other 
ancient  games  were  duly  honoured,  and  all  the 
prizes  fairly  won.  But  hasten  to  describe  the 
well-«ontestcd  foot-ball  match  which  closed  tho 
sports  upon  tho  village  green. 

The  young  athletic  reader  may  regret  he  was 
not  there,  to  take  a  part  upon  the  winning  side, 
and  share  the  prize. 

Tho  vassals  on  the  verge  of  each  manor,  of 
which  respectively  those  bridegrooms,  whose  nup- 
tials they  were  celebrating,  were  the  lords,  mar- 
shalled tboir  forces  ^;ainst  each  other.  And  a 
goodly  sight  in  sooth  it  was  to  see  those  stalwart 
forces  stand  forth  in  eager  expectation  for  tho 
fhiy ;  impatient  as  the  greyhound  to  be  loosened 
from  his  leash,  when  the  quarry  is  in  view. 

The  bounding  ball  was  now  thrown  out  between 
the  twp  contending  lines,  when  a  simultaneous 
rush  was  m|de  upon  it  by  some  half  a  dozen  on 
each  side.  Of  the  rest,  a  few  broke  through  the 
foemen's  ranks,  and  took  up  a  position  in  advance, 
in  hopes  to  take  the  ball,  if  their  sidfe  should  suc- 

*  Thifl  word  is  not  here  to  be  xmdentood  in  its  ]>ish 
aeoepitiitloD.  A  *wak<*  to  the  Iforth  of  England,  Is  a 
v«f7  dUSiNiit  affldr,  being  a  general  ineiTy-ni|ldng,  to  a 
bvge  Tillage  or  small  market  town.  It  laats  a  iveel^  or 
more,  and  is  nearly  alliod  to  a  fair  but  without  its  bujing 
and  selling.    Hence  tho  old  song— 

*•  "When  bidden  to  the  wake  or  fair."  ' 

f  This  is  a  game  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  tho  Border 
country,  and  is  something  like  the  <*  shinty**  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 


cecd,  and  it  should  chance  to  come  that  way  .  . 
while  otlicrs  of  tho  opposing  party  retreated 
with  them  to  stay  its  progress  and  regain  their 
ground. 

But  I  ought  to  have  slated,  ere  the  game  be- 
gan, that  whichever  party  drove  the  other  home ; 
that  is  to  say,  within  the  precincts  of  their  lord's 
immediate  domain,  had  won  the  day. 

Away  then  went  the  ball,  from  out  this  first 
encounter.  Bravely  was  it  driven  along  a  quar- 
ter of  a  milo  or  more  by  one  of  Strickland's  swift- 
est runners.  A  swifter  Newbyer  was  at  his  heels, 
and  soon  he  bit  tho  dust ;  but  not  until  he'd  sent 
it  far  before  him.  It  lighted  among  a  party  of 
his  friends.  These  took  it  up.  And  away  it 
went  again,  at  such  a  pace  that  few  could  follov/ 
it  And  those  few,  for  a  moment  had  the  contest 
to  themselves.  A  breathing  time  had  hardly 
passed,  ere  the  ball  came  bounding  back  with  a 
deafening  shout  from  the  Newbycrs,  as  they  re- 
gained their  ground.  The  opposing  party  now 
threw  back,  into  their  rear,  a  powerful  reserve, 
in  case  this  first  reverse  of  theirs  sliould  be  main- 
tained. And  well  for  •them  it  was  they  did  so, 
as  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  were  thrown 
out,  by  being  too  far  in  advance  in  trying  to 
maintain  the  slight  advantage  they  had  gained  in 
the  first  brush  of  the  encounter.  The  ball  was 
soon  again  among  them;  and  anon  sent  bounding 
o'er  the  heads  of  the  contending  crowd.  When 
those  Stricklanders,  who  were  hastening  up  to 
the  main  body  returned,  and  drove  it  onwards 
into  Newby  Manor.  Thus  the  conflict  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  until,  in  short,  it  ended  in  tho 
triumph  of  the  Stricklanders  j  and  that  hard  fought 
day  was  won. 

Then  again  the  festive  board  was  spread.  All 
again  sat  down  together ;  and  in  such  friendly 
guise,  one  could  not  single  out,  the  vanquished 
from  the  victor. 

And  now  the  closing  scene  commenced.  The 
last  and  brightest  of  them  all.  The  merry  dance ; 
led  off  by  those  two  happy  bridegrooms  with  their 

blushing  brides,  decked  out  in  all  the Nay, 

gentle  reader  I  must  crave  your  kind  indulgeuce 
here. 

Willingly  I'd  tell  you  all  I  know,  an'  e'en  some- 
times a  little  more,  about  a  haunted  hall,  a  ruined 
castle,  or  a  border  foray,  or  a  muifder,  or  a  foot- 
ball match,  which  happened  a  hundred  years  ago; 
but  to  tell  how  tJiose  fair  brides  were  dressed 
upon  their  wedding  day !  I  cannot— dare  not  ven- 
ture so  far  beyond  my  depth.  I  can,  however, 
tell  you  all  I  know  about  their  dress,  which  ie, 
that  it  was  white — a  stainless,  spotless  white.  As 
chaste,  and  pure,  and  beautiful,  as  were  the  forms 
within  it.  Or  I  may  do  better  still,  by  callincr 
in  the  aid  of  Bifly  Stone,  for  he,  of  cours<». 
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there,  and  gire  you  his  description,  according  to 
which,  the  brides  were  '*  braveljr  beautiful,  and 
terrible  fine/' 

The  merry  dance  was  done.    The  last  scene  of  \ 
that  happy  drama  was  enacted — ^no,  not  the  very 
last;  but  the  curtain  falls,  and — ^now  for  another 
chapter. 

CIUPTERXV. 

**  I  leare  mj  home  and  haste  to  roam 

In  yonder  bark  of  pride, 
•  To  lands  far  o'er  the  salt  sea  foam, 
Where  foreign  nations  bide." 

BBYHXS  or  TBS  GiFSIBS. 

The  reader  will  probably  remember,  although  I 
have  but  casually  adverted  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Stricklands  were  not  so  wealthy  as  they 
had  been.  Yet  none  knew,  nor  did  they  indeed 
themselves,  to  what  extent  they  were  embarrassed. 
Their  pecuniary  difficulties  originated  in  some 
failure  of  a  mining  speculation,  in  which  they 
were  deeply  involved.  So  much  so  that  they  be- 
gan to  turn  their  eyes  ifith  hope  renewed  on 
Hellbeck  Hall,  now  that  things  had  taken  such  a 
turn  in  Alice  Musgrave's  favour.  To  save  the 
family  mansion,  they  resolved  to  try  ^  raise  a 
sum  of  money  upon  the  streng^  of  the  substitu- 
tion in  their  favour,  to  meet  some  pressing  de- 
mand arising  out  of  this  ruinous  transaction.  To 
this  end,  the  elder  Strickland,  with  his  son,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  important  event  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  rode  over  to  Appleby,  calling  at 
Newby  Hall  on  their  way,  and  taking  Charles 
MoreUnd  with  them,  to  consult  their  lawyer, 
Mr.  Grassenthwute,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it 

But  before  I  can  possibly  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  particulars  of  this  interview,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  another. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  any  minute 
description  of  the  great  sheep-shearing  at  Forest 
Hall:  nor  of  the  feasting  and  jubilee  to  celebrate 
the  restoration  of  ^oor  Alice  Musgrave  to  her 
rights,  which  succeeded,  as  all,  with  whom  our 
story  is  concerned,  were  not  sorry  when  the  last 
lingering  reveller  had  left  the  domain.  Ndther 
will  we  tell  how  the  next  succeeding  night  was 
spent;  nor  how,  in  the  morning  after,  Alice  could 
greet  her  unde,  with  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  we 
must  not  say,  but  with  a  calm  and  placid  smile  of 
resignatiDn  to  a  fate,  she  knew — she  saw,  she 
must  submit  to.  None  indeed  could  tell,  for  none 
could  ever  know,  at  what  a  costly  sacrifice  this 
seeming  triumph  o'er  her  feelings  was  achieved. 
It  was  not,  alter  all,  it  was  not  ^^eaL  That  smile 
could  not  have  said:  "I  did  not,  unbidden, 
come  to  adorn  the  facet  where  I  was  wont  in  hap- 


pier days,  to  lurk,  and  hide,  and  peep,  and  spar- 
kle forth,  whene'er  I  chose.**  And  though  her 
uncle  was  somewhat  pleased  toobserve  this  change 
in  her  demeanor,  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  still 
resolved  upon  his  ride;  nay  he  had  all  but  started 
on  the  day  before,  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of 
that  accursed  win.  This  was  the  real  object  of 
his  ride  to  Appleby ;  from  a  certain  delicacy  in 
his  peculiar  position,  on  which  I  need  not  dwell, 
to  enquire  after  the  prisoner  Hudson  was  his 
ostensible  one. 

**Foor  Hudson's  gone!"  were  Grassenthwaite's 
first  words,  as  Mr.  Winterton  entered  his  office. 
*'  He  died  last  night,"  he  continued ;  **not,  how- 
ever, until,  by  a  frank  and  voluntary  confSsssion, 
he  had  fully  exculpated  his  principal,  Mr.  Ne- 
th^by,  from  all  participation  and  blame  in  this 
horrid  tragedy.  Here  it  is  fairly  written  out  and 
signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  before  two  respect* 
able  witnesses." 

The  document  was  then  put  into  Mr.  Winter- 
ton's  hands.  He  carefully  read  it,  and  observed 
when  he  had  done. 

*^  Here  is  a  strange  allusion  to  a  codicil  to  the 
late  Mr.  Netherby's  will,  in  which  he  seems  to 
express  remorse  for  some  advice  which  he  had 
given  concerning  it.  Perhaps  Fm  trenching  on 
others'  privacy,  in  asking  what  it  means?" 

**  No,  not  at  all,"  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  replied ; 
"  far  from  it ;  for  it  concerns  yourself,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken,  in  the  paternal  interest  you 
evinced  the  other  day,  in  your  fair  niece's  well- 
fare." 

'*  But  what  has  she  to  do  with  it  ?"  the  other 
eagerly  enquired. 

**  Tou  shall  see,  for  here's  the  instrument  ready 
for  your  inspection.  I  knew  that  you'd  be  here 
today,  and  would  have  come  yesterday,  if  circum- 
stances had  permitted.  Nay,  save  your  exclama- 
tions of  surprise;"  Mr.  Grassenthwttite continued, 
in  answer  to  his  friend's  astonished  look ;  **  and 
know,  that  Fve  a  strange  messenger  at  command 
to  do  my  bidding,  and  indeed  far  more,  sometimes, 
whose  ways  are  quite  inexplicable.  He  brings 
me,  without  my  interference  in  his  wayward 
movements,  many  littie  items  of  moi%  important 
information,  glad  as  I  am  to  see  you,  than  your 
visit  here  today.  Doubtiess  you  have  heard  of 
him.  He's  known  to  all  the  country  round,  as 
Billy  Stone,  the  daft  lad,  or  the  fifiherman.  Free 
is  he  as  the  wind,  to  come  and  go  whene'er  be 
lists ;  an4  HeUbeck  Hall  he  generally  makes  his 
home — a  home  no  longer  now,  and  the  poor  crea- 
ture seems  to  feel  it  much — much  more  than  you 
would  think  him  capable  of  feeling  anything. 
He  knows,  however,  on  which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered,  as  well  as  wiser  people." 

"Why,  what  has  he  done?"  asked  Mr.  Win- 
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tertoo  I  "  I  think  I  saw  him  yesterday  at  Torasft 
Hall,  the  merriest  of  them  aU." 

*«IhaTe  no  doabt»"  retamed  Mr.  GrMsenth- 
waite ;  **  for  there's  not  a  merry-making  within 
a  circoit  of  some  twenty  miles,  that  Billy  Stone 
would  miss.  Bat  did  you  not  know,"  he  added^ 
more  gravely,  ^  that  the  master  of  Dwifell  waa 
preparing  to  go  abroad  ?  and  this  I  have  strong 

reasons  for  beiieviag,  in  consequence  of I 

do  not  really  see  why  I  should  hesitate  to  tell  you 
— in  ocmseqqience  of  this  unfortonate  codicaL" 

Mr.  Winterton  read  it  twice  over  before  he 
made  any  remark  upon  master  Harry  Netherby 's 
intended  expatriation ;  and  then^  as  he  slowly 
folded  up  the  document  and  returned  it,  simply 
asked  if  there  was  no  remedy. 

**  Nonel"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

**  The  Stricklands  are  known  to  be  embarrassed, 
could  they  not  be  induced  to  sell  their  claim  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Wintertop. 

'*It  is  entailed  upon  the  heirs  male  forever. 
This  dilficulty,  however,"  contined  Mr.  Qras- 
senthwaite,  "  might  be  got  over,  with  the  consent 
of  the  heir  apparent,  especially  while  there  is  no 
presumptive  heir.  But  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  It 
is  a  case  which  so  seldom  occurs  in  our  practice, 
that  I  should  have  to  consult  acknowledged  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  before  I  could  give  a  de- 
cided opinion.  I  frankly  confess,  however,"  he 
added  i^r  a  short  pause,  **  that  I  see  little  pro- 
bability of  my  being  called  upon  to  do  so^  as 
George  Strickland  would  hardly  be  brought  to 
give  up  his  aU  but  only  hope  of  a  comfortable 
independence,  grounded  though  it  be  upon  a 
doubtful  contingency." 

"It  would  seem,"  interrupted  Mr.  Winterton, 
with  his  mercantile  and  habitual  acumen,  "  that, 
on  referring  to  master  Harry  Netherfoy's  iqtended 
movements,  they  must  consider  the  chances  ra* 
ther  against  them  now." 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  ob- 
served, in  answer  to  this  remark,  **  that  I  eater- 
tain  a  very  different  opinion.  The  ardour  of 
youthful  lovers  has,  ere  this,  (and  will  again,)  sur- 
mounted much  greater  obstacles  than  any  now 
existing,  to  prevent  a  union  between  the  parties 
here  in  question;  especially  since  this  happy  and 
unexpected  alteration  in  your  niece's  circum- 
stances." 

"But,  you  look  into  the  affiur,"  returned  Mr. 
Winterton,  anxious  to  make  out  even  a  probabi- 
lity of  success  for  the  scheme  he  had  suggested ; 
«•  yon  look  into  this  afiair  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
lawyer;  and,  by  my  faith,  with  that  of  an  ardent 
lover  too,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  In  either  of 
titese  capacities  the  Stricklands  may  iwt  view  it. 
Ah  I  I  see  I'm  right  in  my  coigeotare,"  he  tri- 
umphantly continued,  as  he  saw  the  slight  bhiah  ' 


mantltng  in  the  youthful  law^-er's  cheek.  "I 
knew  it— I  was  sure  of  it— but  Philip  Strickland 
is  now,  like  me,  too  old  for  love  adventures,  and 
George's  are  all  over,  now-  that  he  is  married : 
So  you  see,  having  neither  lawyers  nor  lovers  to 
deal  with,  we  may  be  able  to  bring  it  down  to  a 
cool  and  calculating  matter  of  business;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  avarice  in  our  oouasels,  we  may 
accomplish  that,  whidi  warm  young  hearts,  al- 
ready knitted  to  each  other,  might  deem  impos- 
sible." 

"  Well!  Weill"  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  replied,  in 
some  confusion ;  yet  in  a  louder  and  more  ener- 
getic tone  than  was  his  wont,  as  if  those  feelings, 
arising  from  the  hitter  character  assigned  him  by 
his  friend,  codld  not  entirely  be  repressed ;  "  my 
opinion  is,  although  I  shall  not  tell  the  Strick- 
lands that,  in  spite  of  wills,  and  codicils  to 
boot,  Harry  Netherby  will  yet  wed  Alice  Mus- 
gravel" 

"  Never  I  And  'tis  worse  than  idle  to  talk  and 
speculate  on  such  impossibilities  T' 

This  was  said  by  Harry  Netherby  himself,  who, 
on  entering  the  office  at  that  moment  nhrougfa 
the  open  door,  had  heard  his  friend's  last  woitU, 
ere  he  passed  the  screen  which  stood  before  it. 
On  seeing  Mr.  Winterton,  after  the  most  friendly 
salutations  were  exchanged,  he  gave  him  a  full 
and  ingenuous  detail  of  all  that  the  reader  alrea- 
dy knows,  Scmie  points  in  this  account  were  not, 
however,  quite  so  clear  before  to  Mr.  Winterton's 
less  privileged  position.  And  Harry  added,  on 
leaving  the  office  as  abruptly  as  he'd  entered  it : 
**  To  wed  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved,  or  ever 
shall,  and  be  forever  after  dependant  on  her 
bounty  for  a  livelihood,  can  hardly  be  suspected 
of  a  Netherby!" 

The  feelings  of  Mr,  Winterton,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  young  friend,  already, deeply  ijiterested, 
were,  by  this  short  and  sudden  visit,  so  highly 
excited,  now  that  he  was  gone,  and  they  had 
leisure  to  jefleet  on  the  strange  concatenation  of 
events,  that  they  sat  looking  at  each  other  in  sa^ 
lence  and  in  some  bewilderment,  as  if  they  hardly 
could  .decide,  in  their  confiised  ideas,  whether 
^hat  th^'d  seen  were  Harry  Netherby  himself, 
or  some  unearthly  apparition  in  his  likeness* 
Considering  the  b^ef  in  <*  second  sight,"  which 
then  so  generally  prevailed,  we  need  not  wonder, 
if  they  almost  entertained  a  doubt  of  its  reality; 
and  thought,  for  a  moment,  while  the  spell  was 
on  them,  that  it  might  have  been  some  freak  of 
fancy,  shadowing  forth<«  waking  dream. 

**  How  strange  1  How  very  strange  I"  said  Mr. 
Winterton,  at  length,  as  if  communing  with  his 
thoughts.  "  How  cruel!  that  two  such  hearts  so 
firmly  knitted  to  each  other,  should  thus  be  torn 
asunder.    It  must  not — ^it  cannot  be.    Mine,  in- 
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deed,  wovkl  break  to  aee  it"  And  ho  added, 
addresMog  himaclf  more  direcUy  to  Mr.  Gnus- 
acnthwaito,  as  he  rose  from  bia  teat,  and  atmok 
tiihe  table  Tioieatljr  with  hb  hand,  as  if  to  make 
Ids  veeokiioii  more  emphatie:  **  It  sball  not  be! 
This  aooacsed  barrier  in  the  way,  most  be  re- 
nounced, coat  what  it  may.  The  Strickhmds,  I 
know,  want  money,  and  most  h»rc  it.  I  name 
no  sua,  but  leare  the  matter  in  youT  hancb,  with 
«n]y  this  injunction,  if  yon  soooeodr  that  the  sen* 
sitive  Harry  Notherby  need  not  bo  made  an- 
qnainted  with  aU  the  cixQimntances  of  tho  tntus- 
aetion.** 

Mr.  Grassenthwaite  shodk  his  head  in  doubt  at 
ihe  sBooess  of  such  a  scheme,  while  he  promised 
to  resMmber  the  injuncUons,  which  ho  fuHy  un- 
derstood, and  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts^  to  ase 
his  own  expression,  in  the  promises* 

Mc  Wintorton,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  the  world  too,  ae- 
coraling  to  the  common  aeoeptation  of  tho  tcttn. 
And  when  he  left  his  legal  friend,  if  he  did  not 
feel  quite  satisfied  with  his  plan,  'twas  not  because 
on  calm  lofleotion,  when  leftalune,  diat  he^d  rued 
the  noble  and  the  generous  part  he'd  proyiised, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  to  perform;  nor  ft-om 
any  apprehensions  of  its  failure  from  opposing 
interests;  but  from  the  feelings— the  orer-sensi* 
tive  and  wayward  feelings,  as  he  considered  them 
— of  the  party  most  interested  in  its  success* 

On  his  friend's  d^wrtare,  Mr.  Grassenthwaito 
retomed  to  his  solitary,  office,  and  looked  the 
door,  the  more  eflbctuaUy  to  secure  a  litde  soti- 
tode,  to  think  upon  the  similarsty  of  his  own  sad 
fate  to  that  of  Hairy  Nethevby.  And  yet,  with 
all  his  legal  acumen,  he  could  not  prove,  that  two 
single  features,  in  their  respecdre  oases,  wepo 
alike,  save  and  except  some  triflkig  obstacle  to 
his  union  with  his  *'ladye4oTe,"  arising  from 
some  slight  dennr  her  parents  had  expressed, 
till  he  should  be  established  in  such  a  ptacdee  as 
might  gire  promise,  of  a  competew^  **  The' 
oaroent  of  true  love  did  never  yet  run  smooth," 
so  his,.like  that  of  other lb3hs<niBft  be  diBturbed; 
if  only  by  the  slightest  ripple  on  its  sw&ee.  He 
looked  mpon  his  lot  with  hope  deferred :  lightly 
esteenung  the  ills,  of  others,  while  he  magnificwl' 
his  own.  But  this  ia  a  digressian,  as  Iha  IdvesoT 
Mr.  Gnaasenthwaito  and  Masy  Wildgrsve^  iDto«> 
resting  as.  they  might  be  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  mntoal  friends,  do  not  in  truth  bekmg  to  this 
eventful  history.  Mr.  Winterton  must  bear  the 
blame  fur  having  inoidently  tonched  a  chord 
which  we  feel  assured  will  not  vibrate  alone,-  but 
excite  at  least  one  thrill  ofsapathy  ineoroe  gen- 
tle reader's  hearts  Our  amiable  yoting  lawyer 
has,  we  trust,  beeome  a  fiivorite ;  and  Mafy  Wild- 
grave  would  be  ene,  if  we  had  time  to  tell  hew 


many  claims  she  could  prefer  to  occupy  so  high 
a  station.  She  was  indeed  the  very  prototype  of 
Alice  Mnsgrave,  her  friend  and  relative;  save  in 
those  highest  exhibitions  of  the  fenhale  character 
elicited  by  the  sufferings  poor  Alice  had  endured, 
and  which  Mary  Wildgrave's  happier  circum- 
stanoos,  for  aught  we  know,  alone  prevented  her 
from  manifesting, 

Alice  Mnsgrave,  from  her  orphan  infancy  to 
hcT  womanhood,  was  the  victim  of  fortune's  wild- 
est fpoaks.  Furst,  under  the  care  of  a  too  indul- 
gent nurse,  her  infancy — her  youthful  years  were 
passed.  Eoared  in  the  lap  of  lururjr,  her  every 
motion  watched — her  every  want  anticipated — 
heiress,  in  her  own  right,  to  a  splendid  fortune. 
(Poor  Bridget  Ilcbson  knew  nothing  of  the  law- 
suit) The  only  hope  of  an  ancient  and  all  but 
noble  house,  {levelling  in  all  the  confiding  anti-  ^ 
cipations  of  "  love's  young  dream."  And  then, 
— jost  as  she  was  old  enough  to  look  around, 
above,  below,  without  a  disiy  eye,  trotn  her  ex- 
alted station — to  be  hurled  thence,  without  a 
moments  warning,  into  the  dark  abyss  beneath. 
Of  riohesy  honours,  hap^nness  and  love  bereft — 
all  gone  at  one  f^ll  swoop;  and  the  poor  prostrate 
victim  left  blighted,  hopeless,  and  forlom.  No, 
no!  this  is  what  a  sordid  wt)rld  would  have  sM, 
but  there  were  other  feelings,  holier  far,  and  still 
more  pure,  which  swayed  that  maiden's  breast, 
and  raised  her  noble  spirit  to  soar  on  wings  of 
ftuth,  and  hope,  and  love,  to  regions  higher  far 
than  that  from  which  she'd  fhllen;  from  whence, 
although  in  sadness,  she  could  csHmly  look  upon 
the  changing  chances  of  this  mortal  life.  We 
mention  not  her  restoration  to  her  house  and 
home,  it  had  no  charms  for  her,  as  he,  for 
whom  her  all  on  earth  was  vahied,  could  not 
share  itL 

CHATTER  Xn. 

Tlt«  keaHi  bk>Mom*«  crMi»-4h6  flowers  ef  the  Fells 
Are  ftdad  ond  fled—all,'  aU  ■&▼«  aftw; 
The  ling.lrarry'ft  red,  but  it  soon  will  be  bluo ; 
For  tho  autumn  ha«  come,  with  his  golden  grain, 
And  hifl  harvest-homo  with  its  jovisl  train. 

Iircoo. 

Dayis  and'  we^ks  fiew  by,  as* calm  aAd  placid  as 
&ir  Eden's  stream,  where  rooks  and  shoals  do 
not  obstmct  its  quiet  progress  to  the  boundless 
seat  in  which  it  mingles  and  is  lost,  as  they  are, 
in  those  countless  ages  wfaidi  have  gone  before 
them. 

At  length  the  Stricklands,  with  Charles  Mbre  > 
land,  who,  the  reader  will- remember,  htd  started 
on  their  way  to  Appleby;  arrived  at  Mic  Onut- 
senttiwaite'ft  office.  Hefe  they  ret^Ved  the  first 
intimation  of  master  Harry  Kethwhy's  departure 
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for  some  fiur  off  l»iid,  beyond  tho  *'d4rk  bluo 
sea." 

**  Wltea  does  he  retorn  ?**  wked  (he  oldest  of 
tbo  visitors,  in  ill^uppressed  wtoalihieiit  tX  4be 
information. 

*"  Nay,  tbf^t  I  cannot  tell,''  was  the  reply.  '*  He 
haa  appointed  me  his  agent,"  oonlianed  Mr. 
Grassenthwaite,  with  authority  to  re-let  hu  lands 
whenever  the  leases  falli  and*  they  all  «re  rented 
now  for  a  term  of  seven  years  or  more.'* 

'*Pray,  when  di^  he  leave  the  Hail?"  was  the 
next  enquiry. 

^  Three  days  ago  for  liverpool,  the  likeliest 
port  to  find  a  vessel  sailing  for  the  continent" 

**  In  that  case,"  observed  the  elder  |ir.  Stfiflk- 
iand,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  office,  while  his 
younger  companions  Allowed  his  estunple ;  *'  in 
that  case,  Mr.  Grassenthwaite,  we  need  not  fur- 
ther trouble  you«  The  ipformation  you  have 
given  us,  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  our  visit,  had  in  view. .  Therefore,  we  mtik 
you  a  good  morning." 

Mr.  Grassenthwaite  deseended  &om  hia  chair 
of  state  upo^  the  dais,  to  xjetorn  their  forewell 
salutations,  i^nd  to  see  them  to  the  door  beyond 
the  screen.  As  he  did  so,  he  re<iueated  Chasles 
Moreland,  who  was  the  last  to  pass  it,  to  stay,  a 
moment  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  When 
left  together  he  said: 

"  I  can  give  .a  good  guess,  I  think,  at  (he  object 
of  your  visit  here  today.  If  Tm  not  mistaken  in 
my  surmise,  the  most  essential  part  of  it,  may 
yet  be  carried  into  eflfipct." 

Charles.  Moreland,  oxi  this  important  hint;  oon- 
ccived  himself  at  liberty,  to  put  his  fiieed.in  fiUl 
possession  of  all  he  koew  himselfl 

'*  And  now,"  whei^  he  had  done  so^  he  said, 
with  a  smile  of  hc^lessness;  ''  a  clever  lawyer  I 
well  know  you  are ;  but  it  would  require  the 
wizzard  conning  of  the  wisest  alehymist,  I  fear,  to 
raise  the  money  now,  thsit  master  Harry's  gone. 
No,  no  I  I  fear  you  cannot  save  my  iriends  irom 
ruin." 

'*  If  they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while," 
returned  Mr.  Gr^ssenthwaile,  ''to  try  to  ruse 
this  money  on  their  reversionary  right  to  Hett- 
beck  Hall,  why  not  at  once  renonaoe  iL" 
'« And  if  they  didi  what  then?" 
*'Then  I  would  tell  them  down,  without  another 
word,  the  gold  they  wfUDt." 

Mr.  Morebnd  nyidn  no  rejfi^  ^vo  by  a  look  of 
some  bewilderment,  but  left  the  offioe  in  greater 
haste  than  he  had  entered  it. 

The  summer  was  well  mgh  gone;  the  ripeniilg 
harvest  waved  in  golden  undiiMgoi  over  (he  rioh 
and  higfaiy  cultivated  fields ;  the  heother  bldom, 
like  every  other  thing  on  earth  that's  lair  aad 


beautiful,  had  passed  away,  and  left,  alas !  how 
unlike  every  other  etssiesoent  thing,  (he  rich  and 
ripeoiBg  fruit  behind. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  bad  ceased  to 
light  the  motmtain  tope ;  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
gold  and  purj^  in  (he  western  sky  were  fhding 
fast  away;  and  a  twinkling  star  or  two  were  peep* 
ing  dimly  forth  at  first,  as  if  to  see  and  tett  the 
rest  if  aU  these  symbols  of  his  last  «•  good-night*^ 
were  gone,  when  eountlen  mytiads  followed  in 
their  train,  sparkHag  in  (h«r  tin^  spl^idoor 
throughout  the  dask  bhie  heavens  abofe,  asBd 
anon  the  huge  dull  harvest- moon  showed  half  his. 
di^  above  the  &rH)ff  fells^  just  like  the  ptfke  red 
ember  of  a  mountain  (hat  had  just  been  bumedw 
On,  on^  he  pressed  his- upward  way,  and  gather- 
ing brightness  ia  his  swiflaoareer,  s&at  least  it 
seemed^  ad  the  thin  and  fleecy  ciouds^  upon  the 
night  wind's  rapid  wing%  flew  by. . 

Sodburgh  Fells  are  passed;  so  is  a  long  and 
weary  road  beyond..  The  first  bright  rays  of  tiio^ 
morning  sun  were  glistening  on  the  polished  pa- 
nels of  the  Boyal  Mail,  as  those  of  the  bright 
moon  had  been  before  it  rase;  fi>ir  onward  it  was 
rolling  still,  as  it  had  been  throughout  that  five- 
long  sight,  to  reach  its  destined  goal.  Atlengih, 
just  as  that  glorious  sun  had  nwunted  to  the  ae^ 
nith  of  hiB  power,  the  reeking  stimds  were  stayed ; 
the  eternal  clatter  of  those  wheels  was  hushed. 
The  door  was  opened  by  seme  obeeqidotts  servi- 
tor, when,  amid  a  erowd  of  gaping  artisans,  who 
had  gathered  there  to  see  this  new  invention,  a 
young  and  way-wont  traveUerytfae  only  passen- 
ger*  debouched  npon  the  pavement  of  the  finest 
street*  in  Christendom,  and  £dward  Grbssenth- 
waite  was  in  Liverpool 

LiverppoU  There  is,  to  those  who  know  theo 
now, — and  who  do  not? — a  secret  chacm-^a 
deep  enchanting  speU,  in  the  very  mention  of  thy 
nameu  Hail  to  thy  magnificent  river,  that  car^ 
ries,  on  its  liquid  bosom,  thy  oounlless  treasures 
to  those  inkad  millions  who  depend  upon  thy 
bounty,  and  bears,  back  those  fifchries  whieh  re- 
pay thee!  Hail  to  thystupendous  docks,  crowded 
with  ships  from  every  otime  I  Hail  to  thy  sub* 
tenanean  roads! — the  wonder  of  an  admiring 
world!  Hail  to  thy  churcheswith  their  hundred 
spires»  that  "  point  to  heaven  and  lead  the  way  I" 
Hail  to  thy  half  miUion  human  beings,  that  in 
thee  and  around  thee  orowd!  Hail  to  thee,  busy, 
bustling  Liverpool  I — to  every  liquid  silvery  syl- 
lable of  thy  very  name  i  Hail  (o  thee,  lovely  Li- 
verpool! 

Liverpool  was  not  then,  I  need  noteay,  what 
it  is  now,  or  Harry  Netherby  need  not  have 
waited,  weeka  to  fiad  a  conveyanoe  to  the  'oonti^ 

•eaitkStBtet. 
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nent.    This  he  found  he  had  to  do.    Therefore,  i  niBiiimess  of  his  italwart  form,  Just  as  though  he'd 


the  object  of  Mr.  Grassenthwaite's  haatj  visit  ,' 
was  more  easily  accomplished.  This  was,  as  the  ' 
reader  may  hare  guessed,  to  communicate  to  him 
the  joyfol  inteliigenoe  that  the  Stricklands,  for  a 
trifling  consideration,  had  renoonoed  their  neyer- 
sionary  right  to  Hellbeck  HaU,  with  all  its  ma- 
nors and  domains,  its  rights  and  priril^es,  (we 
like  to  be  particular)  thereunto  bdonging. 

"The  document^"  continued  Mr.  Grassenth- 
waite,  when  Harry's  astonishment  at  his  sudden 
appearance  had  subsided,  ''is  already  signed, 
sealed,  and — "  giving  it  to  him — ^**  delivered." 

*'  But  where  has  the  money  come  from  ?"  en- 
quired master  Harry,  in  evident  perturbation, 
which  he,  with  all  his  eflbrC%  coqld  not  prevent 
hia  friend  from  seeing.  **  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
submit,"  he  was  proceeding,  when  Mr.  Gras- 
senthwaite  interrupted  him. 

** STay,  nay  V*  he  said;  ''you  need  not  make 
exceptions.  They  all,  I  think,  have  been  antici- 
cipated  and  provided  for.  Bead,  and  you  will 
see." 

This  he  tried,  but  could  not  da  His  agitated 
and  conflicting  feelings,  which  he  now  did  not 
attempt  to  hide,  prevented  him.  He  therefore 
threw  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  himself  upon 
a  sofa,  when  his  friend  informed  him,  that  Mr. 
Winterton  had  advanced  the  money,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  Mr.  Harry  Netherby  was  to  pay  it 
back  to  him  with  interest,  in  three  equal  annual 
instidments." 

Late  on  the  next  night  but  one  after  this  event- 
ful day,  long  after  the  faithAil  old  domestics  of 
Hellbeck  Hall  had  gone  to  their  repose,  to  dream 
of  their  young  and  honoured  master,  who,  they 
thought,  by  this  time,  had  been  far  away  beyond 
the  seas,  among  those  wild  and  barbarous  hordes 
in  foreign  climes;  for  all,  to  them,  who  conld  not 
claim  a  home  in  Merry  England,  were  not  within 
the  pale  of  dviliaed  society;  they  were  awakened 
by  some  noise,  which,  at  first,  they  thought  pro- 
ceeded from  the  haunted  room.  They  roused 
themselves  and  rubbed  their  eyes^  and  listened 
for  a  repetition  of  that  unearthly  sound. 

"  Hark  I  there  'tis  again  I  and  as  sure  as  Fs  a 
sinner,"  exclaimed  old  Maud,  it's  the  vanra  voice 
o'  that  pnir  lad !  They're  murdering  him  noo, 
this  blessed  neet,  an'  his  ghaist  has  come  to  tell 
us — deeliver  us !  there  it  is  again,  an'  worse  nor 


And  she  and  her  spouse,  as  well  as  all  the 
house ;  Lanty,  the  gardener,  and  the  shepherd 
lad,  all  promiscuously  rushed  to  the  casement, 
which  overiooked  the  old  oourt-yard,  and  there, 
sure  enough— plainly  and  distinctly  pourftrayed 
in  the  dear  moonlight,  before  their  terror-atricken 
eyeSf  stood  their  young  master's  ghost,  in  all  the 


been  alive! 

Long  might  Harry  have  called  in  vain,  and 
stormed  and  threatened  aa  he  did,  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  his  own  ancestral  haO ;  had  not  Klly 
Stone,  who  knew  nothing  of  ghosts  or  "  second 
sights,"  been  roused  fhun  his  snug  comer  in  the 
kitchen,  and  come  to  his  relief,  and  let  him  in. 

Poor  Billy  Stone  I  no  thought  on  master  Ne- 
therby's  departure  from  his  native  foDa,  had  been 
bestowed  by  him  on  thee,  no  more  than  on  the 
wayward  wanderings  of  thy  unsettled  lifb,  or  he 
would  not  have  left  thy  housdess  head  without  a 
shelter  fipom  the  fierce  hefan-wind,  nor  from  the 
winter's  cold. 

Though  Billy  Stone  knew  nought  of  this,  yet 
soinehow,  as  it  were  intuitively,  he  knew  and  felt 
thai  Hellbeok  Hall  was  now  no  home  for  him.  Yet 
he  was  there  that  night.  How,  or  vrbj,  or  when 
he  came,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  There  he  was, 
in  his  wonted  nook,  upon  the  old  oak  settle  by 
the  kitehen  fire:  way-worn  he  seemed,  and  said 
it  was  a  long  and  weary  road  across  those  moors, 
where  he  had  been  that  day,  and  wished  and 
thought  the  master  would  come  back  anon. 

'^  Why,  think  ye  so?"  asked  Mand,  while  bu- 
sied in  preparing  for  the  reduced  establishment 
of  the  Hall  their  frugal  supper.  '*  But  it  matters 
not,"  she  continued,  with  undisguised  indifierence, 
**  what  a  puir  ignorant  and  vnlamed  *  imioeent,' 
like  ye  may  think;  yet  we'd  be  fiun  to  hear  yer 
reason  for  seek  a  queer  an  ootlandish  tiiowght" 
The  reader  is  aware  of  Billy  Stone's  antipathy 
to  every  species  of  direct  interrogati<m«  Hiis, 
however,  cafne,  as  it  were,  so  inadvertently,  with 
so  much  seeming  of  derision,  at  any  reason  he 
conld  give ;  or  it  might  hav^  been  assumed  on 
purpose  to  cUdt  information ;  for  the  questioner 
was  shrewd  and  knew  his  foible  well ;  be  it  as  it 
might,  it  had  the  effect  to  render  him  commniii- 
cative.  He  was  proceeding  therefore  to  tell  them 
all  he  knew,  which  would  have  saved  them  from 
the  fright,  the  apparition  they  had  seen  produced. 
He  had  not  got  fiirther  than  to  tell  that  he'd  been 
all  the  way  to  Forest  Hall  that  day,  than  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him,  and  some  one  of  the  over 
eager,  listeners  in  his  anxiety,  exclaimed: 

"  What  had  that  to  do  with  the  master's  re- 
turn?" 

This  was  indeed  a  direct  question,  which  Billy 
would  not  answer.  Glorying  in  the  interest  he'd 
ll  excited,  he  laughed  at  all  their  earnest  efforts  to 
elicit  more. 

*  «  *  * 

All  his  long  life  afterwards,  the  old  oak  settle, 
in  that  kitehen  comer,  by  the  biasing  ingle,  was 
a  conch  for  Billy  Stone,  and  Hellbeck  Hall  his 
home. 
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CHAFTEB  XYII. 

«  Time  and  tide  had  thus  their  awty, 
TiekUiig  lilM  aa  April  day, 
Smiling  noon  for  auUen  morrow, 
Yeara  of  Joj  for  houra  of  aorrow  1" 


Scott. 


Thb  moment  the  important  tranaactioa  adverted 
to  in  'the  last  chapter  had  been  completed,  Mr. 
Grassenthwaite  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought 
out,  in  terms  which  shewed  he  was  bent  on  a  hasty 
ride.  While  his  servant  was  getting  him  ready, 
he  wrote  a  short  note,  and  sent  Billy  Stone  off 
with  it  to  Porest  HaU.  Billy  was  loitering  about 
the  old  cloisters,  as  was  his  usoal  custom,  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake  such  a  journey. 

The  road  Mr.  Grassenthwaite  took,  lay  some- 
what in  the  same  direction,  but  he  had  no  time  to 
deviate  from  his  path.  The  sun  was  nearly  set, 
and  he  must  be  in  Kendal— along  and  weary 
journey,  before  midnight,  to  catch  the  Boyal 
Mail  for  Liverpool^  And  hard  indeed  he  had  to 
ride  across  the  rugged  pathless  fells,  to  do  so. 

Now  that  he*d  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
object  of  his  weary  journey,  and  had  got  safely 
back  again,  his  first  thought  was  to  redeem  the 
pledge  he*d  given  in  his  hasty  note,  on  his  depar- 
ture, to  Mr.  Winterton. 

To  this  end,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was 
in  the  saddle  and  away  across  the  moors  to  Forest 
Hall,  just  as  the  sun  began  to  shew  his  bright 
autumnal  face  above  the  Cope  of  Crossfell.  His 
cheering  beams  had  roused  the  reapers  to  their 
busy  task  again — ^merry  groups  of  whom  our 
traveller,  on  his  journey,  passed.  They  were 
blithe  and  gay  as  were  the  feathered  choristers, 
which,  from  each  bush,  and  brake,  and  dingle 
deep  and  dark,  and  copsewood  green,  poured 
forth  their  morning  song  in  such  a  strain  of  over- 
whelming harmony  as  made  the  welkin  ring  again. 
It  was  indeed  a  bright  and  balmy  mom ;  and  all 
created  things  seemed  just  as  happy  and  rejoiced 
as  if  the  spring  time  had  come  back  again. 

How  differently  we  look  upon  all  nature's  beau- 
ties, and  the  glories  of  this  fair  creation,  as  our 
ever  varying  feelings  change  the  misty  and  dis- 
torted medium  through  which  we  view  them. 

The  sun  had  risen  upon  our  friend  a  thousand 
times  before,  in  equal,  but  unheeded  splendour — 
the  birds,  before  that  day,  as  often  sung,  and  just 
as  swecUy  too,  although  he  had  not  heard  them — 
the  rustic  labourer  oft  before  had  passed  him  by 
without  eliciting  a  single  thought  save  that  of 
pity  for  his  hard  and  weary  lot ;  but  all  was  beam- 
ing bright,  and  beautiful,  and  glorious,  now  that 
he  himself  was  happy.  Why  and  wherefore,  it 
boots  not  to  enquire,  nor  does  it  belong  to  this 
our  tale  to  tell.    Suffice  it,  that  this  change  in 


our  young  law^'er's  feelings,  did  not  all  arise 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  first  messenger 
charged  with  those  joyous  tidiAgs  he  was  hasten- 
ing to  convey  to  Forest  Il\ill.  If  i  t  had,  the  dream 
must  soon  have  been  dispelled ;  as  on  his  arrival 
there,  to  bis  astonishment,  the  ftrst  person  ho 
encountered  was  Harxy  Nctherby  himself. 

"Love  has  wings,  the  poets  say,"  gayly  ob- 
served Mr.  Winterton,  as  he  entered  the  hall  to 
salute  his  friend ;  "  and  you'll  believe  them  now 
more  easily,  perchance,  than  youll  forgive  his 
secret  flight,  to  steal  from  you  the  pleasing  task 
which  should  of  right  have  been  your  own.  But 
never  mind,  come  in  to  breakfast,  an^  witness 
something  of  that  happiness  you've  so  nobly  won 
for  others;  while  your  own,  I  must  tell  you  now," 
he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  after  looking  round 
and  perceiving  that  master  Harry  had  left  them, 
"  has  not  been  forgotten.    I  know  all." 

•*  And  so  do  I,"  hastily  interrupted  Mr.  Gras- 
senthwaite ;  "  thanks  to  your,  noble  and  disinter- 
ested generosity.  I  called  at  the  Wildgrave's  on 
my  way  from  Kendal." 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  disinterested ;  lawyers  do  not 
work  for  nothing.  It  was  a  debt  I  owed  you. 
Well  earned  and  justly  due :  so  now  to  breakfast." 
•  *«*«• 

A  rising  again  among  the  Fells  of  Ba^enstone- 
dale ! — a  general  gathering  of  the  mountaineers 
at  Forest  Hall— just  like  the  one  which  many 
still  remembered  in  those  fierce  and  lawless  times 
of  old.  What  can  it  mean !  Is  it  to  repel  the 
rebel  foe,  now  mustering  strong  beyond  the  Bor- 
der !  No,  no !  it  could  not  be  for  raid  or  war. 
No  arms  were  seen  to  glisten  in  that  festive 
throng.  All  was  joy,  and  jubilee,  and  peace ;  es- 
pecially when  the  court-yard  gate  was  opened 
wide  and  their  uproarious  mirth  was  hushed,  and 
all  eyes  turned  to  see  the  noble  cavalcade  about 
to  issue  forth  from  out  the  massy  portal. 

First  came  the  stalwart  Netherby  on  his  gallant 
steed.  His  blooming  bride,  their  honoured  mis- 
tress, the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  House  of  Mus- 
grave,  on  her  prancing  palfrey,  at  his  side.  Then 
came  the  bridegroom's  man,  Edward  Grassen- 
thwaite, and  Mary  Wildgrave,  the  bride's  maid, 
who,  no  sooner  had  performed  their  offices  than 
they  became  respectively  a  bride  and  bridegroom 
too.  Then  came  the  happy  and  delighted  uncle, 
who  repeated  to  the  wondering  multitude,  the 
words  which  once — ^but  oh  I  how  differently  I  had 
thrilled  through  every  heart  in  Bavenstondale — 

"  To  Dttnfell,  my  lads !" 

And  away  they  rode  !  and  away  they  ran !  to 
escort  the  happy  pair  to  Hellbeck  Hall. 

Within  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  that  old  mano- 
rial mansion,  mistress  Bridget  Hebsun  and  Maud 
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Langton,  as  we  must  call  her  stUl,  (being  ignorant 
of  any  other  name,  th^t  John  could  glory  in — we 
almost  doubt,  indeed,  if  ever  he*d  a  surname,  or 
if  he  had,  it  was  not  known,)  were  installed, 
with  all  formality,  in  those  several  offices  they  had 
assigned  each  fother  in  their  fond  imaginings, 
which  many  long  revolving  years  had  led  them 
to  believe  were  nothing  but  the  w&yward  wan- 
derings of  their  wishes — the  airy  phantoms  of  an 
idle  dream.  Even  now,  they  sometimes  thought 
that  they  were  dreaming  still,  and  might  awake 
again  to  see  the  noble  boy,  the  heir  of  Ilellbeck 
Hall,  and  little  Alice  gamboling  on  the  lawn  to- 
jfether.  A  few  happy  years  flew  swiftly  by,  and 
this  dream  too,  was  realised. 

^Vnd  now,  gentle  reader,  my  tale  is  done.  If 
thy  toilsome  journey  with  mc,  through  those  wild 
interminable  Fells,  have  wearied  thee,  thou  must 
at  least  acknowledge  that  Tvo  brought  thee  safely 
back  to  the  very  spot  where  first  wo  met;  and 
here  we  part,  perchance  to  meet  again;  till  then 
— farewell ! 


CIVILIZATION  AMONG  THB  INDIANS. 

Tub  Cherokee  nation  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprising  a  population  of  26,000  souls,  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  civilization,  and  is  now  the  most 
enlightened  and  numerous  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  is  governed  by  a  printed  constitution,  and  laws 
based  on  liberal  principles,  which  are  also  printed, 
and  accessible  to  the  whole  population — ^has 
courts,  judges,  and  sheriff,  and  penalties  for 
crimes — trial  by  jury  guaranteed ;  has  newspapers 
printed  in  the  English  and  also  the  Choctaw  lan- 
guage (after  George  Guess*  alphabet)  From  their 
press  is  also  iai>ued«  without  stint,  in  their  own 
lang^oage,  primers,  catechisms,  hymn  books,  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  tracts  un  teetotalism,  tracts 
on  marriage,  church  discipline,  laws,  almanacks, 
and  the  messages  of  the  principal  chief.  Yet, 
with  their  supi^rior  education  and  good  schools, 
their  churches 'and  printing  offices,  their  work- 
shops and  court  houses,  they  are  said  to  be  more 
distressed,  and  cut  up  by  internal  Actions  and 
individual  feuds,  than  the  other  tribes,  and  violent 
acts  and  numerous  murders  stain  their  late  an- 
nals. 


NEW  LONDON. 


Chelsea  is  no  longer  suburban,  and  Faddington  a 
rural  village.  The  value  of  kind  is  increasing 
with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity.  I4md  at 
Kensal-grcen,  which  was,  not  long  since,  to  be 
purchased  for  X80  an  acre,  is  not  brought  into 
the  market  for  less  than  £1000.  A  company 
that  lately  purchased  100  acres  at  Wilesden-green 
for  a  cemetery,  have  been  hesitatmg  in  their 
intentions,  from  the  inereoaing  value  of  property, 
as  when  once  the  land  is  consecrated  it  cannot  be 
appUed  to  building  purposes.  Churches  and  hos- 
pitals, are  already  constructing,  and  others  con- 
tempUted,  upon  a  scale  conunensurate  with  the 
new  population ;  and  amongst  other  ideas  afloat 
is  a  theatre,  not  £ar  distant  from  Tyburn,  the 
scene  of  many  a  tragedy. 


VARIETY  OF  MSN's  FACES. 

The  great  variety  existing  throagfaoat  the 
world  of  men's  faces  and  voiiba  is  an  admirable 
proof  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Had  men's 
faces  been  cast  in  the  same,  or  not  a  very  differ- 
rent  mould,  their  organs  of  speech  would  have 
sounded  nearly  the  same,  and  the  same  exact 
structure  of  muscles  and  nerves  would  have  given 
the  hand  the  same  direction  in  writing.  In  this 
case,  what  confusion,  what  disturbance,  what 
mischiefs,  would  the  world  have  eternally  been 
laid  under  I  No  security  could  have  been  given 
to  our  persons ;  no  certainty,  no  enjoyment  of 
our  possessions ;  no  distinction  between  good  and 
bad,  between  friends  and  foes ;  but  all  would  have 
been  exposed  to  malice,  fraud,  and  violence.  But 
now,  as  it  is  ordered,  every  man's  face  can  distin- 
guish him  in  the  Ught,  and  his  voice  in  the  dark  ; 
his  hand- writing  can  speak  for  him  though  absent, 
;  and  be  his  witness,  and  secure  his  contracts  in 
future  generations ;  a  manifest  as  well  as  an  ad- 
mirable indication  of  the  divine  superintendence 
and  management — Derkam. 


"Where  is  London  going  to?"  was  an  exda-  j 
mation  of  a  character  in  a  drama  fifty  years  \ 
since.  Where  is  it  to  stop  ?  may  now  be  fairly  > 
asked.  Two  new  cities  are  springing  up  at  the  \ 
west-«.>iul,  aud  Hyde  Fark  and  Kensington  gar-  > 
(Icn.'i  ai'c  almost  large  enclosures  of  a  square.  ; 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Ths  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  are  o'er 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more  I 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things  so  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clouds  of  affiBOtioD  fWnn  her  younger  eyes. 
Conceal  tliat  emptiness  which  age  descries; 
Tlie  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  dee^^d, 
Lets  in  new  Ught  through  chinks  that  tame  has 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home ; 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  onee  they  view, 
That  stand  apoo  the  threVhold  of  the  aaw. 


MILDRED  ROSIER- 

*ATAhK     OF     THE     RUINED     CITY, 


DT  IfRS.  If OODIB. 


CHATTSR  VUI. 


So  pale  flbe  Uy,  «o  cold  and  itill, 


of  that  black  cUif ;  a  chasm  yawns  below,  and 

receives  the  raging  waters.     It  is  dark— it  is 

;  fearful—let  us  leave  this  awful  place." 

Vith  ■carcdy  heaving  breath ;  i       *'  Who  are  jour  companions?" 

Her  soul  Ium  lost  the  power  to  will  <      "  Two  very  joung  men,  and  one  in  middle  life. 

In  that  strange  Uving  death.  |  jj^  y^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  shoulders,  and  holds  two 

hounds  in  a  leash." 
"Captain,  she  is  in  your  power,"  said  the  old  \      "  What  is  he  like?" 

hag.  I      '*  His  stature  is  low,  his  shoulders  broad,  his 

"  I  shall  not  abuse  it,"  said  the  seaman,  im-  \  hair  red,  and  partial^  mixed  with  grey,  lie  has 
printing  one  long  kiss  upon  the  marble  forehead  j  a  fierce,  bold  aspect,  and  looks  like  a  strong  pow- 
of  the  sleeper.    '*  But  from  this  moment  you  are  \  erful  man." 

mine,  Mildred  Rosier.    I  am  the  master  spiriL  i      ^  Right;  and  the  lads  that  are  with  him?" 
The  chain  is  around  that  young  heart,  which  \      **  One  is  tall  and  slender,  with  keen  dark  eyes, 
death  alone  can  sever.    Bachael,  do  you  think  j  dark  cuvling  hair,  and  a  pale  thin  face  i  his  aspect 
that  she  will  speak  to  me  ?  or  is  it  all  delusion  ?"  I  is  proud  and  melancholy.    lie  looks  unhappy : 
**  Delusion!  with  such  proof  before  you  I  Do  you  ^  he  too  has  a  gun  aoross  his  shoulders,  but  he 
think  that  she  is  deceiving  you?    See!  how  pale  j  walks  like  one  who  feels  no  pleasure  in  the  sport 
— how  powerless  she  lies!    Infuse  your  own  mind  )  which  he  is  pursuing." 
into  that  Kving  corpse ;  think  powerfully  upon  \      "  And  the  other  ?" 
any  past  scene;  will  powerfully  that  she  describes  ?      "  Is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel !" 
it  to  you,  and  what  took  place  there ;  make  her  ^      The  captain  shuddered,  and  uttered  a  deep 
tell  that  name,  which  you  dare  not  breathe  aloud  5  sigh,  which  was  echoed  by  the  sleeper,  as  she 
in  this  place,  and  reveal  the  country  which  gave  |  continued: 

you  birth,  th«  lawless  trade  yon  follow."  I      "  Yes,  he  is  beautiful.    His  hair  hangs  wa>nng 

''She  might  know  or  suspect  all  this,"  said  the  i  about  his  shoulders  like  threads  of  gold.  His 
captain,  as  he  took  the  death-Uke  hand,  which  ;  eyes  are  blue;  hiscliceks  ruddy  and  fair;  his  step 
hung  down  powerless  by  her  side,  and  pressed  it  >  elastic  and  joyous,  and  he  looks  proudly  happy, 
passionately  within  his  own.  )  He  carries  his  gun  across  his  arm,  and  often  stops 

A  deep  blush  rose  slowly  over  the  lily  cheeks,  {  to  pat  a  noble  dog  he  holds  in  a  light  chain.  His 
nntil  it  suffused  the  whole  countanaace  of  the  I  dress  is  green,  and  a  small  ivory  bugle  is  suspend- 
sleeper,  and  she  said:  ^  ed  by  a  gold  chain  around  his  neck." 

"  I  love  yoB,  Mildred  Rosier  I  I,  a  guilty,  law-  \  *'  What  are  they  doing  now  ?"  gasped  forth  the 
less  man,  I  dare  to  love  one  as  pure  and  innocent  j  enquirer. 

as  you  — "  \      "  They  wind  round  the  edge  of  that  dizzj^  pre- 

**  She  has  uttered  my  very  thoughts!"  exclaim-  f  cipice.    One  false,  step  would  hurl  them  to  des- 

ed  the  captain.    Then  gasing  intently  upon  her  ^  truction.    The  tall  dark  youth  kgs  behind,  and 

until  a  dark  frown  rested  upon  his  brow,  he  said  ^  rests  upon  his  gun.    The  fair  haired  boy  springs 

in  a  low  deep  toned  voice — **  Where  are  we?"       |  in  front  of  the  elder  huntsman,  as  eager  for  his 

**  In  a  vast  forest"  >  prey.    THe  other  turns  and  looks  upon  his  dis- 

••  AVhere  are  we  now?"  \  tant  companion.    Oh,  God !  what«  look  is  that! 

**  We  are  rapidly  deseendiitg  a  steep  pass  be*  ^  The  dark  youth  raises  his  hand  slowly  and  points 

tween  high  rocks ;  a  torrent  leaps  from  the  brOw  \  forward.    What  is  he  doing?— wh^t,  what!  Gi>d 

*  Continued  from  page  216. 
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in  heaven !  does  he  mean  to  murder  the  beau- 
tiful  ?" 

Captain  Tasker  was  gasping  for  breath — his 
strong  chest  heaved  convulsively ,  as  he  cried  out: 

'•Well?" 

"  The  arms  of  the  stripling  are  around  his  pow- 
erful adversary.  He  struggles  for  life  with  des- 
perate strength.  The  huntsman  tries  to  throw 
him  down  that  fearful  gorge.  He  will  prevail — 
he  will  prevail !  Why  docs  the  dark  youth  sit 
silent?  Is  he  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his  young  com- 
rade for  help ;  or  is  ^  the  instigator  of  the  ac- 
cursed deed?  Ha  I  the  fair  boy  has  triumphed ! 
The  strong  man  has  fallen  beneath  him  upon  the 
dizzy  ledge  of  that  fathomless  grave.  The  dark 
youth  springs  up,  he  hurries  towards  them — ^it  is 
too  late.  God  in  heaven!  that  awful  cry!  The 
&Ilon  ruffian  has  dragged  his  victorious  victim  to 
perdition!  They  are  gone — ^gone  for  ever!  They 
have  sunk  into  that  awful  abyss.  That  despair- 
ing shriek! — that  smothered  curse!— so  deep  and 
vengeful  it  will  ring  in  my  ears  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  life." 

"  Aye,  it  has  rung  in  mine — is  ringing  still," 
muttered  the  captain;  then  grasping  the  hand  of 
the  sleeper  iirmly  in  his  own,  he  said  v  *'  let  na 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  What  do  yon  see 
there?" 

A  deadly  paleness  spread  over  the  fac^  of  the 
sleeper.  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  upon  her 
brow,  and  her  teeth  chattered  in  her  head.  The 
enquirer  was  similarly  affected.  The  joints  of  his 
athletic  frame  seemed  loosened,  and  he  shivered 
with  agony. 

"  Misery  !  misery  !"  groaned  the  sleeper ; 
"  man!  man!  thou  libeller  of  the  Most  High,  how 
hast  thou  marred  with  thy  frantic  deed  the  image 
of  thy  maker!  Oh,  God !  it  is  terrible  to  see  the 
human  countenance  transformed  into  the  likeness 
of  a  spirit  of  despair !  The  lovely  youth  has  sunk 
— the  blackness  of  darkness  has  engulfed  him  for 
ever;  but  every  thorny  shrub  springing  from 
the  clefts  of  the  broken  rocks  has  robbed  him  of 
a  tress  of  his  glorious  hair.  But  there !  there — 
midway  down  the  fearful  precipice,  clinging  with 
desperate  energy  to  the  frail  bushes,  covered  with 
his  own  scattered  brains  and  blood — but  still— oh ! 
still,  writhing  with  life — gleams  up  from  among 
the  black  rocks,  the  red  face  of  the  hunter; — the 
murderer,  who  has  fallen  in  the  pit  he  dug  for 
another!  Oh,  those  eyes! — those  terrible  blood- 
shot eyes f  the  curse  of  the  damned  burns  in  their 
horrible  light  I  Sea  how  they  menace  heaven 
and  defy  its  j  ust  retribution  t  Hark  I  that  awftil 
groan!  The  riender  twigs  which  separate  him 
from  the  eternal  doom  give  way  \  the  muscular 
hand  releases  its  uscl&ss  hold,  and  is  thrown  fran* 
licly   alofL      lie  curses  —  miscrablo  sinner— he 


curses  God,  and  sinks  into  the  hell  that  yawns 
beneath  him !" 

Captain  Tasker  sunk  down  upon  the  bench ; 
deep  groans  burst  from  his  labouring  chest,  as 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  struggled 
with  the  strong  agony  that  mastered  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Uie  wilcB,  who  had  remained 
a  silent  spectator  of  thf s  singular  scene,  and  who, 
perhaps,  thought  that  it  had  already  gone  too  far, 
stepped  up  to  the  corpse-like  figure  of  Mildred, 
who,  silent  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  slept  be- 
fore her,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  hers  for  a 
few  seconds — after  establishing  a  communication 
between  herself  and  the  sleepei^proceeded  to  take 
her  out  of  the  unnatural  mesmeric  state.  In  this 
she  soon  succeeded ;  and  Mildred,  after  opening 
her  eyes,  and  gazing  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  be- 
wildered manner  around  her,  appeared  to  com- 
prehend something  of  the  strange  scene  in  which 
she  had  been  the  principal  actor. 

**  How  long  have  I  slept?"  shD  asked. 

"  Not  long,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Where  is  Captain  Tasker?" 

"Here." 

"Good  heavens!  he  is  ill!"  cried  MUdred, 
springing  from  her  seat.  , "  My  friend !  my  pre- 
server! what  ails  yott  ?" 

**  Nothing,"  replied  the  captain,  starting  to  his 
feet,  as  the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  dispersed  the 
evil  spirits  that  were  beating  their  black  wings 
within  his  heart  **  Your  terrible  dream  troubled 
me.    I  shall  soon  be  myself  again." 

"  My  dream !    I  had  no  dream," 

<*  Have  you  no  recollection  of  all  you  told  us, 
just  now." 

"You  are  joking,"  said  Mildred,  with  an  in- 
credulous stare.  "  While  yon  held  my  hands  I 
felt  a  stream  of  heat  passing  along  my  arms  to- 
wards my  shoulders  and  a  strange  tingling  sen- 
sation ran  through  my  knuckles  and  elbows,  and 
then  my  head  turned  eold — cold  as  ice;  my  eyes 
refused  to  unclose,  my  limbs  to  move,  and  I  re- 
member nothing  more.  I  thought  that  death 
was  stealing  upon  me,  and  that  it  was  an  easy 
and  pleasant  thing  to  die,  an  event  that  when 
awake  I  always  have  dreaded,  and  so  I  sank  into 
forgetfulne98,  from  which  I  never  thought  to  un- 
close my  eyes  again." 

**  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  grate- 
fully. "  The  experience  I  have  had  of  this  strange 
science,  has  already  been  bought  too  dear.  Oh, 
that  the  same  oblivion  could  sweep  over  my  brain 
and  shut  out  for  ever  the  dreadful  past!"  Then 
collecting  himself,  he  turned  towards  Mildred, 
and  with  a  cheerful  voice  and  manner,  urged  her 
to  return  home.  "  The  day  was  far  spent,"  he 
said,  "  and  Mrs.  Rosier  wnnki  feci  anxious  about 
her  long  absence." 
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Mildred  was  frighteDod.  She  felt  uncomfort- 
able, as  if  she  had  done  something  wrong,  and 
tying  her  bonnet,  she  bade  old  .Rachel  good  day, 
and  abruptly  left  the  hovel.  At  the  door,  she 
encountered  Lieutenant  Scarlet.  A  deep  sense 
of  the  impropriety  of  her  situation,  rushed  upon 
her.  She  turned  from  his  free,  enquiring  gaze, 
and  crimson  blushes  suffused  her  hitherto  pale 
^eeks.  He  had  called  upon  her  mother,  and 
she  was  not  wholly  a  straoger.  What  would  he 
think  of  her,  coming  out  of  such  a  place  alone 
with  such  a  man  as  Captain  Tasker?  A  stran- 
ger, whose  profession  was  unknown  to  all  but 
Mildred  herself;  and  it  was  one  that  she  dared 
not  name.  She  felt  miserable ;  she  felt  that  her 
character  lay  at  the  mercy  of  another ;  and  she 
cast  upon  him  an  imploring  look,  while  tears  in- 
sensibly filled  her  eyes.  He  smiled  contemptuous- 
ly, and  without  touching  his  hat,  said: 

**  Good  day,  Miss  Rosier.  You  have  chosen 
a  rough  morning  for  your  sea-side  rambles,"  and 
**a  strange  companion,"  he  would  liave  added; 
but  the  fierce  determined  gaze  of  Tasker,  as  he 
led  his  trembling  companion  on,  checked  the 
premeditated  insult 

*<  Oh  I  how  I  wish  that  we  had  not  met  that 
man  I"  said  Mildred,  as  they  took  the  cliif  path, 
which  led  through  the  ohuroh-yard  into  the 
mined  city. 
**  What  makes  youfear  him.  Miss  Rosier?" 
**  He  will  think  it  to  strange,  seeing  me  alone 
with  you«  and  coming  from  such  a  place." 

"  I^et  him  dare  to  breathe  one  disrespectful 
word  against  you,  and  it  shall  be  his  last  Dearest 
Miss  Rosier,  wipe  away  these  tears ;  let  it  be  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  you,  as  long  as 
yoli  know  yourself  to  be  innocent,  what  people 
say  of  you.  It  is  only  the  utterly  worthless  that 
have  no  enemies,  and  of  whom  the  whole  world 
gives  a  favourable  opinion." 

"  Ah,"  said  MUdred,  *'  as  society  is  constituted, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  young  female  to  adopt  the 
'  don*t  care '  creed.  It  is  almost  as  fktal  to  her  re- 
potation  to  appear  guilty  lind  to  be  spoken  of 
lightly,  as  if  she  reallj^  deserved  censure.  The 
events  of  this  morning  have  made  me  very  un- 
happy." 

"On  the  contrary,"  returned  Tasker,  "they 
have  filled  me  with  hopes  which  have  long  been 
exiles  from  a  sad  and  desolate  heart" 

Mildred  raised  her  sweet  blue  eyes  to  his  high 
and  intellectual  brow,  and  met  the  dark  powerful 
glanee  of  those  fine  eyes,  whose  tender  melancholy 
expression  possessed  such  a  strange  &scination. 
Her  brain  became  bewildered,  and  had  she  not 
exercised  a  powerful  will  she  would  have  sunk 
again  into  the  deep  sleep  from  which  she  had  been 
so  lately  aroused. 


"  You  must  not  magnetize  me  sgainst  my  own 
consen  t,"  she  said.  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  you  had 
received  from  that  strange  woman  the  key  of  my 
soul,  and  could  conjure  it  out  of  my  body  at  a 
glance.  It  is  a  mysterious  power ;  I  wish  you  had 
never  exercised  it  against  me." 

"  Why,  dear  girl?"  eagerly  demanded  the  cap- 
tain, still  bending  upon  her  his  dark  enquiring 
I  eyes,  now  lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  passion. 

"  It  has  robbed  me  of  my  freedom,"  sighe<l 
Mildred. 

"  The  natural  magic  of  love.  Confess  to  me, 
Mildred  Rosier,  before  we  part, — ^here  before  high 
heaven  and  the  silent  but  sure  witness  of  con- 
science, that  I  am  not  an  object  of  indifference — 
that  you  love  me !" 

Mildred  was  terrified  at  this  bold  question. 
She  had  never  dared  to  examine  her  heart  upon 
the  subject,  and  least  of  all  at  a  moment  like  this. 
Her  pride  became  alarmed.  The  anger  of  her 
mother — the  opinion  of  the  world — the  decision 
of  reason,  all,  all  were  against  speaking  the  naked 
truth,  and  she  answered  evasively : 

"  I  know  not  what  love  is.  I  feel  an  interest 
in  you  which  springs,  from  a  source  which  I  do 
not  understand,  and  you  possess  a  power  over  me 
which  my  better  reason  condemns.  But  this  stato 
of  anxiety,  pain  and  fear,  cannot  be  love ;  if  so, 
love  is  an  unholy  and  unblessed  thing.  Nothing 
can  be  good  which  robs  one  of  innocent  mirth  and 
peace  of  mind." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  returned  Tasker,  pressing  hdr 
hand  to  his  lips.  "  You  have  become  the  angel  of 
my  destiny.  Your  confession  will  render  me  a 
better  and  a  wiser  man ;  and  here,  Mildred,  wo 
part  I  will  not  tell  you  to  think  kindly  of  me— 
I  dare  you  to  forget  I" 

He  sprang  down  the  steep  cliff  and  vanished 
from  her  sight,  and  before  Mildred  had  time  to 
draw  a  freer  breath,  some  one  pulled  her  shawl 
from  behind,  and  she  turned  and  beheld  Lucy 
Bamham. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mildred!  Miss  Rosier!  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  all  about  Your  ma  is  in  such  a 
taking,  and  old  Nappy  will  have  it  that  you  are 
dead  and  buried  in  the  great  ocean.  Oh!  dear, 
dear !  what  a  fuss  they  are  all  in,  and  how  much 
more  would  they  fuss  and  fret  if  they  knew  how 
you  and  Captain  Tasker  had  been  spending  your 
time!  Oh,  kuk !  oh,  lauk !  that  a  young  lady  like 
you  should  take  up  with  the  likes  o'  him !  why 
even  I  would  not  lowor  myself  to  listen  to  the 
idle  speeches  of  a  fellow  like  that!** 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lucy?"  said  tht tortured 
Alildred,  a  frown  for  the  first  time  contracting 
her  smooth  brow,  and  her  mild  laughing  eyes 
flashing  with  anger. 

"  Nay,  don*t  be  in  a  rsgo,  miss;  nor  go  to  look 
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me  down  in  that  sort  of  a  way.  Ono  person  is 
as  good  as  another  when  their  tricks  are  found 
out.  Did  I  not  not  see  Josiah  Tasker  kiss  your 
hand}  and  did  you  attempt  to  prerent  it?  which 
showed  pretty  plain  that  it  was  not  the  first  time. 
But  you  need  not  cry,  miss,  I  won't  tell  your  ma; 
but  I  would  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  go  home, 
and  never  give  your  company  to  that  man,  or 
harm  will  come  of  it,  if  it  have  not  come  already. 
Ho  is  a  sad  enticing  fellow,  who  thinks  no  more 
of  ruining  a  foolish  girl  than  he  does  of  running 
a  cargo  of  rum  ashore.  A  fit  person  for  a  young 
lady,  and  a  proud  lady,  too,  to  take  for  a  sweet- 
heart," 

Stung  almost  to  madness  by  the  girrs  saucy 
familiarity,  and  unable  to  deny  the  charge  which 
she  had  brought  against  her,  Mildred  said  sternly, 
as  she  passed  her  with  a  proud  step: 

«*  Lucy  Bamham,  keep  your  advice  until  you 
are  asked  for  it  Your  impertinent  observations 
are  regarded  by  me  with  contempt.'* 

She  walked  on,  but  Lucy*s  sneering  laugh  cut 
her  to  the  heart  She  was  reaping  the  fruit  of 
her  own  imprudence,  and  they  were  wormwood 
and  ashes  to  her  soul.  Well  had  it  been  for  Mil- 
dred had  this  warning  been  the  first  and  the  last 
That  she  had  confided  to  her  mother  the  tempta- 
tion by  which  she  was  assailed,  and  had  gained 
with  her  support,  courage  to  resist  it" 

Her  distress  was  not  diminished  when,  upon 
reaching  home,  she  perceived  the  well  known 
sad  colored  carriage  standhig  at  the  gate..  De- 
termined to  conceal  herself  from  observation,  she 
stole  in  at  a  back  door,  and  hurrying*  up  stairs 
threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  found  relief  in  a 
hearty  gush  of  tears.  Her  entrance  did  not' es- 
cape the  watchful  eye  of  old  Abigai!,  who  the 
next  moment  was  at  her  side. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Mille  I  we  have  been  all  so  fright- 
ened. Where  have  you  been,  child,  all  the  blessed 
long  day.  We  thought  that  the  sea  had  swept 
you  away,  that  you  were  surely  drowned.** 

♦*  You  were  not  far  wrong,  Abigail ;  if  it  had 
not  been,  for  the  help  of  a  stranger,  yon  never 
would  have  seen  your  poor  Mille  again.'* 

**  Yon  don*t  say  m,**  said  the  fond  old  woman, 
pressing  the  lovely  head,  which  was  laid  so  con- 
fidingly upon  her  breast,  against  her  honest  (peart; 
'*  you  don't  say  so ;  but  I  must  not  bear  how  it 
all  happened  just  now,  the  parlor  is  full  of  com- 
pany, and  in  you  must  go.  Mrs.  Stainer  has 
been  here  these  two  hours;  she  wants  to  see  you, 
and  won't  go  away  until  yon  come  home.  She  has 
two  gentlemen  with  her.  One  young  and  hand- 
some enough  to  be  a  sweetheart  for  my  pet 
Come,  dear,  wash  your  face  and  tidy  yourself  a 
bit,  and  shew  yourself,  or  your  mamma  will  be 
quite  angry  at  yon." 


**  Indeed,  Nappy,  I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen,"  said 
I  Mildred,  surveying  with  terror  and  surprise  her 
;  pale  haggard  fiioe  in  the  glass,  on  which  the 
traces  of  herreeent  tears  were  but  too  visiUe.  •*  I 
never  saw  myself  look  so  hideously  before.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  t6  go  down  stairs ;  jou  must 
make  an  excuse  for  me :  say  that  I  have  been 
frightened,  have  got  a  bad  headache,  and  am 
obliged  to  go  to  bed." 

"It  would  frighten ry^r  mamma  cut  of  her 
wits.  I  win  get  you  a  litttlo  warm  water  to  bathe 
your  face,  and  mamma's  rose-water  will  take 
away  all  the  spots.  But  in  troth,  pet,  yon  look 
ill.'* 

In  a  tew  minutes  the  old  woman  returned  with 
the  water,  and  after  bathing  her  face  and  chang- 
ing her  dress,  Mildred  looked  herself  again.  It 
is  true  that  her  cheek  had  lost  its  brilliant  rose ; 
but  what  it  lacked  in  bloom  was  atoned  for  by  its 
extreme  delicacy.  Her  dark  stuff  dress  (merinos 
were  not  then  in  fashion,)  set  off  the  dassling 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  and  gave  to  the  profusion 
of  waving  locks  that  shaded  her  exquisite  neck  a 
brighter  tint  of  gold ;  while  the  melancholy  feel- 
ings that  had  calmed  her  beautiful  features  into 
repose  had  given  a  more  touehingly  interesting 
expression  to  her  face  than  when  glowing  with 
health,  and  lighted  up  with  the  mnshine  of  glad- 


IVlildred  twice  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lock  of 
the  parlour  door,  and  twice  drew  back.  She  had 
lost  self-possession.  She  had  acted  imprudently, 
and  although  not  guilty  of  any  greater  sin,  ap- 
pearances were  against  her.  She  felt  that  her 
conduct  had  been  viewed  by  others  in  a  disres- 
pectful light,  and  the  consciousness  had  soiled  the 
white  robe  of  innocence.  She  now  came  before 
her  mother  with  downcast  eyes,  and  faltering 
steps,  and  her  cheek,  before  pale,  became  coloriesa 
as  marble.  Mrs.  Stainer  introduced  her  step-son, 
Mr.  William  Stainer,  aud  the  Reverend  Ebenezer 
Strong  saluted  her  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  Mildred  curtseyed  herself  into  a  seat 
She  hardly  knew  how  she  got  there,  for  she  heard 
and  saw  nothing  right     • 

**Is  this  the  rosy  young  lady  that  attended 
our  meeting  last  Wednesday  night  ?"  said  Mr& 
Strong.    '*  I  hope,  miss,  yon  dont  pahit  ?" 

This  supposition  appeared  so  ridicidous  to  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  that  Mildred  burst  out  a  laughing, 
and  something  of  her  usual  bloom  blushed 
through  her  fair  cheek. 

*•  Your  walk  must  have  fatigued  you,  Mildrad,** 
said  Mrs.  Rosier,  who  was  not  a  Utile  disap- 
pointed at  her  dattghter*s  appewanea  **Yoa 
look  ill  and  fatigued.** 

*<  Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  both,"  returned  Mil- 
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dred ;  "It  is  next  to  a  minde  that  I  am  here  in 

All  now  gathered  about  her,  while  she  related 
the  event  which  had  detained  her  so  long  fiK>m 
home.  Mrs.  Rosier  was  affected  to  tears.  Mrs. 
Stainer,  and  her  spiritual  adviser,  read  several 
moral  sermons  upon  the  occasion,  while  Mr. 
William  Stainer  whispered  in  a  low  voice,  that 
he  envied  the  man  who  had  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  Miss  Rosier. 

Mrs.  Stainer  now  proceeded  to  inform  Miss 
Mildred,  that  her  daughter  Charlotte  was  ill,  and 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  her,  that  she  had  come 
purposely  to  convey  her  to  the  Lodge,  for  a  few 
weeks,  if  her  mH.mma  would  be  content  to  part 
with  her. 

At  another  time,  Mildred  would  have  framed 
some  excuse,  to  escape  from  a  visit,  from  which 
she  could  derive  no  pleasure^  but  the  mortifying 
occurrence  of  the  morning  had  so  tamed  her  wild 
independent  spirit,  that  to  the  astonishm^t  of 
her  mother  she  said,  that  if  Mrs.  Stainer  would 
allow  her  until  the  next  day,  to  make  a  few  tri- 
fling arrangements,'  she  would  most  cheerfully 
comply  with  her  request.  Willxara  Stainer  look- 
ed his  approbation,  in  whose  eyes,  Mildred  Rosier 
appeared  the  most  beautiful  human  creature  be 
had  ever  beheld,  and  even  the  grave  Mr.  Strong 
seemed  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  frequent  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  his  fair  antagonist. 

**  I  l^pe  you  will  leave  us  a  better  and  a  wiser 
girl  than  you  are  now,"  said  the  worthy  non-con- 
furmist. 

**  There  is  great  room  for  xmj^vement,"  re- 
turned Mildred,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Are  you  in  earnest,  or  is  this  only  said  in 
jest?"  asked  the  good  man,  with  a  look  of  pater- 
nal interest  That  look  and  the  friendly  sndle, 
which  accompanied  it,  was  not  lost  upon  Mildred. 
She  was  grateful  for  both. 

*'  I  love  not  joking  upon  serious  subjects,"  she 
said;  **It  reminds  me  of  the  criminal  playing 
with  the  axe  of  the  exeoutioner." 

**  An  apt  simile-  I  have  some  hope  for  you 
yet.  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Rpsier,  life  possessed 
no  enjoyment  of  suiB^ent  value  to  pnrohase  the 
least  gem  in  the  eternal  ^rovm.  Believe  thou 
this  ?" 

'*  It  b  a  hard  creed*  The  earth  we  inhabit  is 
very  beautiful.  The  pleasures  it  promises^  very 
great" 

**  All  dross— -mere  dross— «n  Eden  in  fioicy— 
a  hell  in  reality — the  poppies  of  pride— the  night- 
shade of  envy— the  laurel  of  ambition,  and  the 
arums  of  evil  passion  tower  above  the  poor  simple 
heart's-ease^aod  the  lovely  violets  of  modest  virtue. 
If  you  wpold  be  happy,  Mildred  Rosier,  you  must 
secure  an  entrance  into  that  paradise,  where  no 


poisonous  fruit  orilQwer,  the  offspring  of  »n,  lifts 
up  its  audacious  head  to  tempt  and  defile.  The 
world  has  its  beauties,  and  the  serpent  has  its 
glorious  colors,  its  shining  skin,  and  graceful 
motion.  But  these  are  deceptive.  Beautiful  in 
the  sunshine — ^hideous  in  the  shade — trust  not 
the  world.  In  the  day  of  adversity  you  will  find 
that  it  possesses  the  guile  of  the  serpent,  and  will 
leave  behind  it,  the  poison  and  the  sting." 

A  dark  piercing  eye  was  fixed  upon  Mildred's 
fiice,  during  Mr.  Strong's  harrangue,  to  see  what 
effect  his  words  produced  upon  his  young  and  at- 
tentive auditor.  An  expresston  of  surprise  and 
sarcastic  scorn  b'ghted  them  for  a  moment,  when 
William  Stainer  perceived  the  fair  girl  grow  pale 
and  tremble,  yet  he  added  in  a  soft  low  voice: 

"  Happy  are  they,  who,  guided  by  the  advice  of 
true  friends,  and  led  by  the  spirit,  are  able  to 
overcome  the  wwld." 

Mrs.  Stainer  rose  to  take  leave  saying :  ••  To- 
morrow, Miss  Rorier,  we  shall  expect  you.  Mr. 
William  will  bring  the  carriage  for  you  at  noon. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

**  She  is  honest.   Belitre  me  she  is  hoaest." 

^'It  is  true,  mother, — as  true  as  the  gospel.  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  The  deceitful  wretch. 
But  ril  be  revenged.  I  will— I  will  I"  and  the 
excited  Lucy  Bamham  covered  her  fhce  with 
her  muslin  apron  and  wept  aloud. 

Mrs.  Florence  deliberately  turned  the  beeftteak 
on  the  gridiron,  and  looked  up  with  a  hot  angry 
face  at  her  daughter. 

"  And  a  precious  fool  were  you  Lucy  ever  to 
trust  to  him.  You  knew  what  the  fellow  was — 
you  knew  that  you  oould  not  put  any  confidence 
in  his  promises.  What  ever  tempted  yon  to  im- 
agine that  he  would  make  you  his  wife?  Did  ho 
ever  ax  ye." 

**No,  I  cannot  say  as  how  he  did.  But  then  ho 
said  and  looked  so  many  obliging  things  that  he 
quite  won  my  heart  Oh  I  it's  cruel  of  him  to  trifle 
with  a  poor  girFs  feelings,  and  go  to  compliment 
and  blarney  with  her  all  the  while,  and  mean 
nothing  at  all  But  111  be  revenged.  J*  will — 
IwiUI 

**Nonsesae,  Lucy,  dont  be  such  a  goose." 

*'  ril  inform  against  him  I  Til  tell  Lieutenant 
Scarlet  who  and  what  he  is." 

**  Toull  do  no  suoh  thing." 

"YouTl  see." 

^  Pshaw  r  muttered  the  widow,  taking  off  the 
steaks,  **  what  good  would  that  do  ?" 

"Nonetohinu" 

*•  But  to  us  girl— to  US." 

••  1  don't  care." 
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**  But  I  do.    Where  should  we  get  our  tea  ?" 

"  I  can  go  without." 

"  But  I  can't— and  our  brandy?" 

"  You  can  do  without  that,"  eaid  the  excited 
Lucy,  fiercely. 

"  M^ybee,  But  the  house  can't  I  should  have 
to  buy  all  that  the  dark  night  brings  us  free  of 
expense,  and  we  cau*t  afford  that.  Besides 
Lucy " 

"  Oh!  don't  talk  to  me,  mother!  I  feci  so  mad, 
I  could  kill  myself." 

"  And  what  good  would  that  do?"  said  a  laugh- 
ing voice  behind.  The  women  started.  The  cri- 
minal himself  stood  before  them.  ^  Come,  Lucy, 
there's  a  dear  girl,  cover  the  table;  I  am  so  hungry 
with  my  long  walk,  I  could  eat  a  wolf  stuflfed 
with  onions." 

"My  gall,"  commenced  the  widow,  "  has  a 
long  coinplaint  to  make  against  jfotf.  Captain  Tas- 
ker." 

"  Kay,  spare  me  the  repetition,  widow,  I  have 
heard  all  about  it;  Lucy  thinks  that  I  ought  not 
to  kiss  any  pretty  girl  but  herself,  and  as  I  am  a 
general  loVer,  I  consider  myself  the  injured 
party." 

**  Lucy  is  young,  captun,  and  she  does  not  know 
the  hard-heartedness  of  men.  She  believes  all 
the  nonsense  you  talk  to  her.  Ton  have  hurt  her 
feelings,  and  the  child  is  to  be  pitied." 

"I  am  highly  flattered  by  Miss  Lucy's  regard," 
said  Tasker ;  **  but  should  be  very  sorry  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  I  am  a  very  useful  fellow,  wi- 
dow, but  confess  to  me  frankly,  would  you  like 
me  for  a  son-in-law.  Me — who  might  chance 
to  swing  before  your  door,  after  some  unlucky 
night's  adventure  ?" 

The  widow  surveyed  him  from  top  to  toe. 
**  You  are  a  handsome  dashing  fellow,  and  no  mis- 
take. But  I  would  rather  be  your,  sweet  heart, 
than  your  wife. 

**  Right !"  said  the  captain.  "  I  wish  you  would 
bring  Miss  Lucy  over  to  your  opinion.  But  she 
is  a  wilfbl  girl,  and  wants  to  be  mistress,  both  of 
me  and  the  Defiance,  But  you  know,  widow,  that 
I  suffer  no  one  to  wear  my  trowsers  or  take  the 
helm  of  my  ship.  I  am  a  jolly  bachelor,  and 
mean  to  remain  one — a  tAie  friend  to  widow 
and  maid.  So  come  hero,  little  pouter,  and  kiss 
me,  or  I  shall  believe  that  you  really  mean  to  be- 
tray me." 

"I  hate  you,"  said  Lucy,  scornfully. 

•*  That's  a  great ,  you  know  what  Lucy." 

"  Your  life  is  in  my  hands." 

"That's  the  reason  I  feel  myself  perfectly 
secure.  You  are  too  noble  to  give  up  a  brave 
fellow  to  the  blood-hounds  of  the  law.** 

*<  Dont  flatter  yourself.  You  have  deceived  me, 
and  I  will  be  quits  with  you." 


"Lucy,"  said  Tasker,  rising  and  t&king  her 
struggling  hand,  wliich  he  held  forcibly  within  his 
own.    •*  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"I  ami"  said  Lucy,  glaring  upon  him  with  her 
large  bright  eyes. 

"Then  I  defy  your  malice!"  cried  the  seaman, 
flinging  back  her  hand  and  glaring  upon  her,  with 
a  glance  more  terrible  than  her  own.  "Lucy 
Bamham,  I  dare  you  to  betray  me !" 

Ashy  pale,  onU  trembling,  from  head  to  foot, 
the  girl  tamed  away ;  bat  if  the  tear  wos  in  her 
eye,  there  was  a  fixed,  determined  expres^on  of 
countenance,  which  made  the  captain  start 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  rising  and  cautiously  dosirig 
the  door  after  her  mother,  who  just  then  had  left 
the  room,  **let  us  understand  each  other.  In 
what  have  I  injured  you?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me  that?"  said  the  girl,  bursting 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  "  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  us." 

"  You  are  a  kind  hearted,  obliging  girl,  Lucy, 
but  I  leave  you  no  worse  than  I  found  you.  If 
you  wanted  prudence  to  take  care  of  yourself,  am 
I  to  blame?  Was  I  the  first  lover  who  betrayed 
you  into  folly  ?  You  had  your  price,  which  I  paid 
your  good  mother,  with  interest,  nor  am  I  ungrate- 
ful fbr  your  affection.  But  I  cannot  make  you  my 
wife." 

"  Nobody  asked  you,"  said  the  sobbing  girl.  *•  If 
you  would  continue  to  love  me,  I  would  be  con* 
tented,  and  fotmd  me  in  clothes,  and  the  house  iu 
tea  and  liquor." 

"  Aye,  you  must  not  forget  that,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, laughingly  interrupting  her.  "  You  have  no 
objection  to  keep  a  running  account  with  the 
Devil,  if  I  find  the  stock.  But,  Lucy,  if  you  betray 
me,  what  will  become  of  the  house  ?" 

*<And  what  will  become  of  me,"  said  Lucy 
putting  her  arms  coaxingly  around  his  neck,  **if 
you  go  for  to  marry  ^liss  Hosier  ?" 

•*  Marry — ^nonsense,  I  can  never  marry !"  « 

"  Perhaps  yon  have  a  wife  already." 

"  Perhaps  I  have.  Sailors  have  wives  in  every 
port  It  is  better  to  ask  them  no  questions  for 
bonsdence  sake.  But,  what  makes  you  think  that 
I  love  Miss  Rosier  ?"        • 

"Did  I  not  see  you  kiss  her  hand?" 

"  Is  that  all — ^you  must  love  the  eat  very  much, 
Lucy,  for  you  often  kiss  him." 

"  Ah^but  he  is  so  pretty." 

"So  is  Miss  Rosier." 

"  You  say  so,  on  purpose  to  vex  me,"  returned 
Lucy.  "You  can't  think  her  pretty,  with  her 
doll's  hcQt  and  carrotty  hair." 

•*  For  shame,  Lucy  1  this  is  downright  envy. 
How  can  you  call  such  lovely  ringlets  r«d  ?" 

"  Yes— red  as  fire.  I  am  sure  that  the  water 
must  hiss,  every  time  she  washes  her  face." 
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"  No  wonder  that  hearts  are  melted,  in  their 
vicinity,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  provoking 
smile.  "  But  suppose,  Lucy,  that  I  do  love  Miss 
Rosier,  that  I  do  think  her  pretty,  and  that  I  did 
kiss  her  hand  after  saving  her  life  at  the  peril  of 
my  own :  are  these  crimes  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  must  be  atoned  for  by  my  heart's  best  blood? 
If  I  am  worthy  of  death,  are  you  anxious  to  wit- 
ness against  me,  and  become  my  executioner?" 

"  You  love  another,"  said  the  'girl  sullenly, "  and 
the  a^Gsetion  I  once  bore  you  has  become  hatred 
in  my  breast.  If  you  go  on  thwarting  and  vex- 
iilg  me  as  you  have  done  today,  I  don't  know 
what  I  may  be  tempted  to  do/' 

**Do  what  you  will— say  what  you  please,'.' 
returned  the  smi^gler,  folding  his  arms  and 
walking  to  the  window,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indiJBFerence  to  me.  Death  must  come  one  day  j  I 
care  not  how  soon.  If  you  wish  to  put  your 
threat  into  execution,  here  comes  the  lieutenant 
and  his  myrmidons.  What  thou  doest  girl,  do 
quickly!" 

Lucy  cast  upon  him  a  cunning  sidelong  glance. 
At  that  moment,  she  could  have  heard  of  his 
death  without  emotion,  and  she  left  the  rocfm,  and 
banged  the  door  after  her  with  a  look  of  unequi- 
vocal disdain. 

"  Hang  me !  but  I  believe  she  will  do  it,"  said 
Tasker,  sitting  down  to  his  cold  steaks.  "  This 
is  twisting  to  women  !"      , 

[to  bb  co!fTnrrED.] 


The  friends  that  once  loved  me,  now  shun  me  or  blame, 
The  lips  that  once  praised  me,  now  speak  b\«t  of  shame ; 
Bat  you  know  their  falseness,  or  if  they  were  true, 
I  know  that  unchanged  stiU  I  would  be  to  yon. 

I've  been  dear,  when  bright  prospects  my  future  filled  up, 
You  have  loved  me  'mid  pleasures,  and  drank  of  their  cup, 
And  now  that  misfortune  hath  brought  me  disdain, 
As  in  bliss  you  have  loved,  shall  you  not  too  in  pain? 

Yes  I  know  by  thy  smile,  by  thy  voice,  and  thy  tear, 
By  thy  sweet  words  of  kindness,  now  doubly  more  dear. 
That,  though  dark  is  my  present,  my  future  yet  more. 
You  but  cling  still  tlie  closer,  and  love  me  the  more. 

Uaabajk. 


THE  FAREWELL. 


BY  U.  W.  M. 


FiiRKWELL — all  my  fond  hopes  in  life  have  departed 

As  a  dream,  or  a  vision's  bright  play, 
The  bright  rays  of  joy  through  my  spirit  which  darted, 

They  have  past,  and  forever,  away.  • 

As  a  gleam  of  bright  moon.light«  illumining,  that 

Soft  (UIs  hn  some  desolate  flower, 
So  your  image  reflected  a  light  o'er  my  path. 

But  alas!  it  was  but  for  an  hour! 

In  a  moment,  dark  clouds  may  the  bright  moon  o'orcast, 

The  leaves  of  the  flower  be  all  shed : 
Oh  thus  were  my  dreams,  too  bright  visions,  to  last— 

They  bloom'd— were  o'ershadowed— are  dead. 


NEW  WORDS  TO  AN  OLD  AIR. 

Iriss  Aiti,— Loch  Sheeting. 

Let  &te  lower  darkly,  one  ray's  led  to  cheer— 
Though  the  world  all  desert  me,  to  you  Tm  still  dear; 
Tliough  blasts  of  misfortune  my  bright  hopes  all  chill, 
Your  warm  smile  of  kindness  dotli  beam  round  me  still. 


COMMERCE, 

LoKO  life  to  commerce  1  My  soul  expands  at 
the  sight  of  its  life.  What  has  commerce  not 
done  from  the  beginning  of  the  v/orld,  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  life,  for  prompting  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  countries  and  people,  for  the  refine- 
ment of  manners !  It  has  always  given  me  the 
most  heartfelt  delight,  that  the  wisest  and  most 
humane  of  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity — Solon — 
was  a  merchant.  *  By  trade,'  says  one  of  his  bi- 
ographei*s, '  by  wisdom,  and  music  was  his  soul 
fashioned.  Long  life  to  Commerce !  What  lives 
not  through  it  ?'  What  is  all  fresh  life,  all  move- 
ment, in  reality,  but  trade,  exchange,  gift  for  gift  I 
In  love,  in  friendship,  in  the  great  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  quiet  family  circle,  every  where  I  sec 
happiness  and  prosperity,  I  see  also  trade  :  nay 
what  is  the  whole  earth  if  not  a  colony  from  the 
mother  country  of  heaven,  and  whose  well-being 
and  happy  condition  depend  on  free  export  and 
import !  The  simile  might  be  still  further  carried 
out ;  yet — thou  good  Giver  above,  pardon  us  that 
we  have  ventured  upon  it. 


LiTTLB  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  art  of 
turning  human  creatures  to  the  best  account. 
Every  man  has  his  place,  in  which,  if  he  can  be 
fixed,  the  most  fastidious  judge  cannot  look  upon 
him  with  disdain.  Every  human  creature,  idiots 
and  extraordinary  cases  excepted,  is  endowed 
with  talents,  which,  if  rightly  directed,  would 
show  him  to  be  apt,  adroit, .  and  intelligent,  and 
acute  in  the  walk  for  which  his  organization  espe- 
cially fitted  him. 

SPECIMEN  OP  ADVEBTISINO. 

A  DEALER  in  hams  advertises  that  his  hams  are 
I  so  well  cured  that  the  longer  that  they  are  kept, 
the  better  they  are ;  and  of  such  an  excellent 
quality,  that  if  eaten  constantly  by  women  of  the 
worst  temper  imaginable,  they  will  render  them 
gentle  and  tractable  as  lambs  :  they  are  particu- 
larly recommended  as  diet  for  children,  to  give 
them  a  quiet  disposition. 
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KINDNESS  AND  GRATITUDE. 

A  STORY  OF  '98. 


"  Akd  you  then,"  s^d  the  trareller,  •*  were  np  in  : 
the  Dinety-eight  ?*' 

"  Aye,  Sir,  so  you  may  say ;  but  the  world  was 
all  wrong,  and  its  ways  were  fairly  against  me. 
I  was  down  on  the  lowest  spoke  of  fortune's  wheel ; 
and  I  thought  a  wee  birl  given  to  the  machine 
must  needs  set  me  higher.  My  crops  were 
blighted.  My  cattle  took  one  traik  after  another, 
and  died,  and  I  was  brought  to  be  very  poor. 
Yet  so  help  me,  I  had  erer  been  a  hard  worker ; 
early  and  late;  and  barring  that  I  dabbled  a  wee 
bit  in  politics,  I  minded  no  business  but  my  own. 
I  had  been  a  Tolunteer.  I  took  up  a  firelock  for 
my  king  and  country ;  and,  not  that  I  say  it,  I 
could  do  it  welL  I  could  have  died,  too,  had  it 
come  to  that,  for  my  prince  and  my  own  hearth. 
But  we  were  shamefully  used  at  the  end  o't  You 
have  heard  of  that ;  so  no  matter.  My  musket 
was  taken  from  me  *,  but  I  could  not  forget  that  I 
knew  how  to  use  it ;  and,  when  the  world  was 
darker  about  me,  I  found  grievances  that  in  the 
sunshine  I  had  never  thought  of.  I  loved  to  talk 
of  these,  and  I  found  many  to  listen  $  and  some 
there  were  who  should  have  known  better,  and 
that  left  the  people  when  the  evil  day  came,  who 
said  that  things  were  not  as  they  should  be,  and 
that  resistance  was  right*  Yet  I  never  had  the 
cause  much  at  heart,  and  I  was  yoked  to  it  more 
from  fate  than  feeling. 

*<  My  little  stock  and  plenish  were  s^sed  for 
the  rent,  and  all  was  sold  except  the  bed  on  which 
my  wife  lay  sick  of  the  pleurisy —  and  that  too 
was  taken  from  under  her  by  the  tithe  proctor. 
My  children  cried  to  mo  for  bread ;  starvation 
stared  mo  in  the  very  face:  I  was  a  ruined  and  a 
desperate  man.  But  what  need  is  there  of  talk* 
ing  ?  I  was  put  up  the  next  market  evening,  and 
trysted  to  meet  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  with 
my  green  cockade  and  pike,  on  the  Kavan  Forth. 
I  went  to  bed  that  night,  but  slept  little.  I  heard 
noise  all  round  the  house,  but  my  wife  would  not 
let  me  open  the  door.  When  I  looked  out  the 
next  morning,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 
A  field  of  two  acres  was  sodded  in  potatoes,  and 
another  which  I  had  just  commenced  laboring  at 
the  time  of  my  failure,  was  ploughed,  harrowed, 
and  sown.  A  kind  neighbour  lent  me  a  cow, 
whose  miUc,  I  hoped,  would  nourish  Peggy  and 
the  little  ones  when  I  had  left  them. 

**  In  fiiir  weather  or  foul  the  tide  stays  not,  and 
in  weal  or  woe,  time  stops  not  its  course.  The 
last  Sunday  in  May  came.  I  was  lying  awake 
on  a  little  shake-down  of  straw  in  the  comer  of 
my  cabin — for  the  days  were  gone  when  my  sleep 


was  unbroken.    The  dead  of  the  night  is  aye 
lonely  and  awful--and  I  loved  not  then,  as  I  do 
now,  to  look  out  in  its  silence,  and  to  listen  to  the 
grass  waving  in  the  fields,  and  the  quiet  song  of 
the  night  wind.    I  was  sometimes  trying  to  pray, 
and  sometimes  I  strove    not  to  think,  when  I 
would  hear  Peggy,  drawing  in  her  breath  hard 
and  feverish ;  and  Uie  deep  sough  of  my  innocent 
babes,  that  must  soon  be  fittherless.    The  daix- 
ening  of  poor  Brownie  soon  gave  me  new  alarms. 
I/orgot  to  tell  yon  that  our  byre  had  been  pulled 
down  by  theWelch  horBe,under  pretence  of  search- 
ing  for  arms — and  the  poor  beast  had  been 
bruised  by  their  wanton  cruelty.    They  did  worse 
deeds  than  that>  I  trow — but  few  of  them  came 
back  to  boast  of  them.    I  rose  up  and  lit  a  can- 
dle, and  found  the  cow,  that  was  soon  to  be  the 
only  support  of  my  family,  ill,  very  ill,  indeed. 
I  had  beer  and  cowspioe  in  the  house,  but  how  to 
give  her  a  drink  I  knew  not.    The  weans  were 
all  too  young,  and  Peggy  too  donsy  to  help  me. 
I  durst  not  go  to  awaken  any  of  the  neighbors, 
as  the  country  was  under  martial  law — and  I  heard 
the  light  horse  prancing  up  and  down  the  road.  In 
a  few  minutes  they  were  Plundering  at  the  door — 
and  the  shout  of  *  put  out  your  light,  you  daoined 
croppy  dogl'  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  smash 
open  the  door  with  the  but  end  of  their  carabines. 
A  voice  of  authority  oommanded  them  to  desist^ 
and  in  the  King's  name  demanded  admission.    I 
drew  back  the  bar  and  let  them  in,  and  I  then 
knew  that  the  officer  was  Lord  William — the 
General  of  the  district.    Ho  demanded  my  rea- 
son for  being  out  of  bed  at  that  unseasonable 
hour.    I  told  him  my  situation  as  well  as  I  could. 
He  looked  round  where  my  wife  had  started  up 
from  her  pallet  of  straw,  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
and  at  the  little  ones  who  clung  frightened  to 
their  mother.    He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
and  then  ordered  his  soldiers  to  proceed  on  their 
way,  without  troubling  a  poor  man  further. 

«<  *  By  your  leave,  brother  A^illiam,'said  a  young 
officer,  stepping  forward,  '  I  will  stop  a  few  min- 
;  utes  longer— I  have  often  looked  at  an  Irish  cabin, 
but  the  interior  of  one  (yes  that  was  the  word), 
the  interior  of  one  I  never  saw.'  The  General  nod- 
ded consent,  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  the 
sodgers  mounted  and  rode  down  the  loanin*. 

**  The  young  officer  listened  till  the  clang  of 
arms  and  the  clattering  of  the  horses  died  away 
down  the  high  rood,  and  then  asked  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  cow.  *  I  have  some  skill  in 
cattle,'  said  he,  *  and  perhaps  can  assist  you.'  I 
told  him — and  I  showed  him  the  drench  I  had 
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made  for  her.  He  approyed  of  the  medicine — 
and  laying  ilown  his  hat,  he  unbuckled  his  broad- 
sword— took  off  his  buff  glores,  and  turned  up 
his  sleeres.  Had  he  been  bred  to  the  butchering 
trade,  he  could  not  have  held  her  head  more 
beautiful  than  he  did.  I  poured  the  drench  down 
her  throat,  and  in  five  minutes  mj  poor  kindly 
brute^was  chewing  her  cud.  He  then  began  to 
make  enquiries  about  my  family.  He  listened 
attentirely  to  my  little  tale  of  misfortunes,  and 
when  I  spoke  of  Peggy's  sicknes^  he  suddenly 
turned  round.  The  candle  I  had  stuck  against 
the  hallin  wall,  was  shining  down  on  my  Peggy's 
cheek,  that  was  pale  as  death,  but  never  I  thought 
had  looked  so  bonnie.  But  why  should  I  talk 
of  it  now  I  The  worms  of  the  grave-yard,  that 
rioted  on  it,  are  perhaps  returned  also  to  the  dost. 
The  young  man  started  and  blushed — ^and  sudden- 
ly lifting  up  his  hat  and  accoutrements,  said  I 
diould  hear  from  him  in  the  morning,  and  left 
thehouseu 

**  About  grey  day-light  a  tapcame  to  the  door ; 
a  gentlemen  came  in,  who  said  he  was  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment  quartered  in  the  town.  He  en- 
quired after  my  wife — ^felt  her  pulse— left  a  pow- 
der for  her  to  take  immediately,  and  promised  to 
come  again  to  see  her  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
In  about  an  hour  after,  a  servant  came  in  with  a 
basketful  of  every  kind  of  nourishment  a  sick 
heart  could  wish  for.  And  just  as  I  was  sitting 
down  with  the  weans  to  breakfast,  who  should 
come  in  but  the  winsome  cow-doctor  himself  I 

**  Five-and-twenty  years  have  rolled  by,  but  I 
think  I  see  him  yet  on  that  creepy,  taking  share 
of  the  milk  and  potatoes :  excellent  apple  ones 
they  were — and  my  eldest  little  girl  had  just 
milked  the  cow. 

**  I  think  I  still  see  the  little  ones,  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  say  or  do,  fingering  the  lace  on  his 
regimentals,  and  plucking  his  gilt  buttons.  My 
eldest  boy  Billy,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
broad-sword,  and  was  trying  with  might  and 
main  to  pull  it  from  the  scabbard.  My  poor 
William !"  continued  the  narrator,  his  voice  fal- 
tering, and  the  tear  gathering  in  his  eye  as  he 
spoke,  **  I  believe  in  my  heart  he  loved  a  red  coat 
ever  after.  He  grew  up  as  clean  and  clever  a 
young  fellow  as  ever  stepped  in  a  black  leather 
shoe;  but  he  is  gone-^and  I— I  was  too  harsh  with 
him.  He  was  wild  indeed;  but  then  his  heart 
was  noble  and  true ;  and  he  died  like  a  soldier 
and  1^  man.  In  the  frt)nt  rank  of  the  Enniskill- 
eners,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  column,  he  fell 
at  Waterloo." 

The  old  man  paused.  His  eyes  had  kindled 
with  proud  enthusiasm,  as  he  spoke  of  the  glori- 
ous death  of  his  gallant  son ;  but  the  fire  of  his 
glance  was  soon  quenched— his  eye  darkened,  and 


his  countenance  fell  Those  fountains  which 
never  cease  to  flow  in  the  human  heart,  till  frozen 
by  the  hand  of  mortality,  will  prove  too  strong 
for  every  artificial  barrier.  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  bent  his  head  on  his  Ipiees. 
The  workings  of  his  countenance  I  could  not  ob- 
serve— but  I  could  discern  his  forehead  redden, 
and  the  veins  of  his  temples  swell  with  the  life- 
blood  warm  from  his  father's  heart.  Happily 
in  a  few  moments  tears  came  to  his  relief,  and  he 
wept.  I  would  like  to  have  some  other  founda- 
tion for  n^  claim  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
than  the  being  able  tfi  say,  that  he  wept  not 
alone. 

Having  'pud  nature  her  tribute,'  the  old  man 
went  on. 

"  I  was  about  to  tell  you  something  of  what 
passed  between  us  :  but  the  story  has  been  too 
long,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  now.  On  going  away, 
the  young  officer  slipped  a  purse  into  Billy's 
hand,  and  told  him,  when  he  was  tired  playing 
with  it,  to  give  it  to  his  father.  But  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  time  slipped  round — I  can- 
not tell  how — and  I  never  once  thought  of  my 
tryst  on  the  Navan  Forth :  How  could  I  ?  I  was 
happy,  Peggy  was  recovering— my  children  were 
all'well  and  hearty — and  the  bounty  of  the  stran- 
ger had  brought  plenty  again  into  our  dwelling. 
The  first  Sunday  in  June  1798  came — I  remem- 
ber it  well — as  blessed  a  Sabbath  as  ever  dawned. 
The  sun  was  shining,  as  I  verily  believe  he  never 
shone  since.  Peggy  was  on  foot,  getting  ready 
the  breakfast— a  little  palish,  but  well  and  canty. 
The  children  were  out  in  the  loanin',  majoring 
about  with  rush  caps  and  swords,  playing  at  sod- 
gers ;  and  brownie  was  chewing  her  cud  down  in 
the  close.  I  thought  I  could  have  looked  and  lis- 
tened for  ever — when  the  deep  knell  of  the  cathe- 
dral bells  ringing  for  prayers,  came  swelling  down 
the  glen,  and  the  recollection  of  my  engagement 
flashed  like  lightning  on  my  mind.  I  took  down 
my  pike-head  from  the  cason  of  the  house,  and 
my  green  cockade  from  under  the  cupboard — " 

^  And  in  the  name  of  heaven,"  said  l^  **  did  you 
after  all ?" 

**I  put  my  cockade  under  the  kettle— and 
flung  my  pike  head  into.the  callon— drest  myself 
and  went  to  meeting.  There — I  spoke  not  a 
word — I  opened  not  my  Ups,  but  in  the  presence 
of  Him  that  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the 
reins  of  the  children  of  men,  I  swore  allegiance 
to  King  George,  more  firmly  than  if  I  had  kissed 
all  the  books  in  ChristcndonL" 

I  never  could  ascertain  which  of  Lord  William's 
brothers  was  the  hero  of  this  story ;  but  human- 
!  ity  and  true  British  feelings  have  lung  been  asso- 
I  ciated  with  the  nnmu  of  Bentinck. 
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All  the  fine  arts  ag^e  in  one  object,  and  that,  is 
to  produce  certain  emotions, — emotions  of  plea- 
sure, or  emotions  of  sympathy.  Their  media  and 
instrumentality  are  different — ^their  effects  differ- 
ent in  duration  or  intensity;  but  their  end  is  the 
same.  Painting  and  sculpture  address  the  soul 
through  the  eye,  in  colors  and  form  ;  poetry  and 
music  act  on  the  soul,  through  the  ear,  in  the  deep 
meanings  of  words  and  tones ;  all  of  them,  what- 
ever agency  they  use,  move  the  soul.  The  mate- 
rial shapes  or  sounds  or  signs  are  but  suggestive ; 
they  are  but  links  of  communication  between 
the  soul  of  the  artist  and  the  souls  of  others;  they 
are  significant  or  symbolical  of  the  thoughts,  im- 
ages, and  feelings  which  arise  \«ithin  the  origina- 
tor, and  which  he  tries  to  transfer  to  his  fellows 
by  some  appropriate,  yet  always  imperfect,  method 
of  expression.  Free  acting  combines  in  itself  the 
elements  of  all  these  arts,  and  requires  the  spirit 
of  them  in  its  artist.  ' 

The  actor,  then,  is  an  artist :  the  great  actor 
is  a  great  artist,  and  a  great  artist  is  a  man  of 
genius.  There  is  a  vulgar  generalization  which 
confounds  the  actor  with  the  show-man ;  and  once 
there  was,  and  though  in  a  milder  degree  there 
still  is,  an  aristocratic  condescension  towards  *^tke 
jjoor^/a^^cr,"  scarcely  less  insulting.  Moli^re,when 
alive,  brushed  the  clothes  of  Louis  XIV.  and  made 
his  bed;  and  when  dead,  he  was  refused  Chris- 
tian burial.  Times  are  changed;  Talma  has 
since  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  Napoleon 
— ^yet  the  great  actor,  even  now,  however  amply 
paid  in  money,  does  not  receive  the  meed  of  res- 
pect which  he  deserves.  Let  us  examine  what  is 
implied  in  a  reaDy  great  actor. 

For  the  mere  externals  of  his  art,  the  actor 
needs  to  have,  in  some  degree,  the  united  ta- 
lents of  a  painter  and  a  sculptor, — of  a  painter  in 
colors,  and  in  costumes, — of  a  sculptor  in  grace 
and  boldness  of  gesture.  He  must  execute  in 
the  positions  of  the  living  body,  what  the  sculptor 
does  in  the  inanimate  marble;  and  what  the  sculp-  : 
tor  requires  years  to  accomplish,  he  must  exhibit  \ 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.      Changing  his  posi- 


;  tions  as  quickly  as  the  eye  can  take  them  in,  each 
:  position  brings  forth  a  sculptor's  conception  into 
action  and  reality.  But  it  is  in  the  inward  part 
of  his  art  that  the  actor's  power  truly  ties.  It  is 
only  as  these  external  movements  reveal  ideas  and 
passions  that  they  are  of  any  worth ;  it  is  only 
by  such  a  revelation  that  they  are  raised  above 
the  gesticulation  of  a  posture-master.  Add  even 
to  these,  the  musical  accuracy  which  an  actor  re> 
quires,  an  accuracy  sensitive  to  every  delicacy  of 
articulation,  and  capable  of  modulating  the  voice 
according  to  the  nicest  transitions  of  the  mind, 
we  have  yet  but  the  mechanism  of  an  actor's 
art.  Without  the  poetic,  the  imaginative  faculty, 
all  is  but  **  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.** 
Imagination  is  to  an  actor  what  charity  is  to  a 
Christian,  an  essential  quality — the  essential  life 
of  his  art— without  which  all  besides  profiteth  him 
nothing.  An  actor  must  be  a  scholar,  that  both 
by  history  and  philosophy,  he  may  know  the  text 
of  hifl  author,  and  appreciate  his  commentators. 
But  I  say  nothing  of  his  scholarship.  An  actor 
must  be  a  critic,  to  take  the  genuine  meanings  of 
his  author,  and  to  intei^ret  him  with  a  correct 
reading.  But  I  say  nothing  of  his  criticism.  I 
return  to  the  one  necessary  point;  an  actor  muai 
have  imagination,  he  must  have  the  spirit  of  a 
poet.  A  man  of  moderate  talent  may  declaim 
Shakspere — only  a  man  of  genius  can  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  his  mystery.  An  actor  must  not 
simply  understand .  the  meanings  of  a  profound 
poet,  he  must  fathom  the  depths  of  his  mind,  and 
that  which  the  poet  hath  conceived,  the  actor  must 
embody  and  must  live.  The  most  subtle  motives 
he  must  comprehend  and  make  his  own:  he  must 
explore  a  passion  in  all  its  windings,  and  depict  it 
with  the  truth  of  nature.  By  the  force  of  his  own 
humanity  he  must  realize  whatever  humanit|r  can 
feel,  of  malignity  or  goodness,  of  suffering  or  en- 
joyment, whatever  it  can  commit,  whatever  it  can 
endure — and  this,  not  in  coarse  extremes,  but  in 
the  minglings  or  contrasts  of  truthful  combina* 
tions.  And  this  same  common  humanity  of  his,  an 
actor  must  be  able  to  shape  into  whatever  charac- 
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ter  has  played  a  part  upon  tho  world^s  stage.  Ho 
mvsfc  realize  in  an  hour  conditions  which  involve 
the  destiny  of  highest  and  profoondest  life ;  he  must 
suit  himself  tocircumstances  which  he  has  only  in- 
tuition to  explain.  That  which  experience  teocheth  ; 
other  men,  imagination  must  teach  him  :  and  the 
moment  he  assumes  a  character,  he  must  fit  and 
wear  it,  as  though  it  were  his  personality.  King, 
courtier,  lawyer,  doctor,  soldier  and  citizen — 
hero,  villain,  gentleman,  poltroon,  knave  or  fool, 
all  must  in  turn  be  mirrored  in  the  actor,  and  if 
the  image  is  not  recognised  in  the  reflection,  the 
actor  is  not  **  to  the  manner  bom."  It  needs  a  fine 
imagination  to  meet  such  requirements  as  these, 
and  only  he  who  meets  them  is  a  great  actor.  A 
great  actor  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  admiration, 
to  which  any  artist  is  entitled,  who  can  attain 
eminent  excellence,  only  by  industry,  by  study, 
and  above  all,  by  genius. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  tome  on  wit- 
nessing Macready  lately,  in  a  few  of  his  leading 
characters.  It  would  not  consist  with  truth  or 
sober  criticism,  to  say  that  Macready  has  all  the 
qualities  that  I  have  mentioned,  each  in  the  utmost 
power,  but  he  has  them  in  larger  proportions  than 
any  actor  living  whom  I  know.  In  the  taste,  the 
skill,  the  scholarship  of  his  profession,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  who  pretend  competition  with  him. 
I  would  not  refer  for  evidence  on  these  points  to 
the  picturesqueness  and  grace  which  characterise 
his  own  personal  movements  on  the  scene ;  I  would 
refer  to  what  he  has  done  for  the  stage  in  general. 
Garrick  acted  Cato  in  a  court  dress  and  bag- 
wig  :  John  Philip  Kemble  removed  such  incon- 
gruities :  but  still  left  dress  ancTscenery  inconsis- 
tent and  imperfect.  Macready  was  the  first  who 
brought  the  externals  of  the  stage  into  harmony 
with  truth  and  history :  he  called  up  past  ages  to 
the  view  of  modem  audiences,  with  the  taste  of 
a  painter  and  the  learning  of  an  antiquarian :  and 
schoolboys  clapped  their  hands,  and  classic  sages 
opened  their  admiring  eyes,  to  see  the  Rome  which 
Coriolanus  entered,  and  the  Romans  whom  he 
scorned.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  more  on  to- 
pics like  these,  on  which  many  have  said  so  much 
already.  I  desire  only  to  make  a  few  personal 
impressions  which  Macready's  acting  has  left  on 
me.  I  speak  here  of  him  in  deep  tra^^edies,  such 
as  Macbeth,  Othello,  The  Stranger,  and  Hamlet. 
I  would  say  that  his  acting  is  eminently  intdlecituiL 
A  spirit  is  in  it ;  it  is  vital  in  the  smallest  part 
Thought  pervades  it  like  a  soul.  Every  word, 
gesture,  movement,  disposition,  has  a  meaning  in 
it,  that  fixes  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and 
that  sometimes  taxes  it  He  therefore  utters  a 
moral  sentiment  as  I  never  heard  any  other  man 
utter  it  A  great  thought  is  often  shorn  of  its 
greatness  by  a  barren  utterance,  but  in  the  pro- 


found meditative  speech  of  Macready,  it  swells 
out  to  its  full  grandeur.  This  is  finely  illustra- 
ted in  hij  readings  of  the  reflective  passages  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  The  acting  of  Macready 
appears  tome  also  exceedingly  concen^raft've.  Mac- 
ready  has  more  of  internal  9(^iloqujf — ^if  I  may  coin 
a  phrase — than  any  performer  I  have  ever  witnes- 
sed. He  seems  upon  occasions  to  wrap  himself 
up  entirely  with  his  own  communings — to  shut 
out  performers  and  audience — and  to  live  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  his  own  souL  He  seems 
to  seek  the  companionship  of  his  grief  or  wrong, 
to  hug  it  as  his  solitary  household  ^est,  to  close 
the  window,  and  to  bar  the  door,  lest  any  passing 
stranger  shall  disturb  the  gloomy  intercourse; 
or,  like  a  miser  that  watches  with  haggard  face 
over  his  gold,  and  counts  his  guineas  with  his 
skinny  fingers,  he  will  not  share  with  any  the  cause 
of  his  |error,  and  he  loves  to  monopolize  his  curse. 
There  is  great  moral  power  in  this  capacity  to 
abstract  all  energies  from  outward  objects,  to  ga- 
ther them  int«  a  single  focus  of  suffering  or  pas- 
sion. l^Iany  an  actor  can  startle  you  with  a  sud- 
den flash,  but  it  is  a  mere  shock  to  the  nerves, 
and  never  reaches  the  mind — very  few  can  appal, 
because  very  few  can  prepare,  you.  But  when 
the  shock  of  passion  comes  from  this  awful  still- 
ness, it  is  like  the  bolt  and  the  crash,  with  which 
the  cloud  is  rent  asunder,  that  you  have  watched 
for  hours  gathering  and  blackening  in  the  noise- 
less heavens.  The  peculiarity  which  I  have  here 
noticed,  gives  harrowing  effect  to  Macready's  act- 
ing in  **  The  Stranger. '*  There  you  obser>'e  in 
all  t^e  force  of  wordless  sadness,  the  seared,  des- 
olate, broken-hearted  man — the  man  whose  only 
friend  is  sorrow,  and  whose  existence  is  despair. 
He  who  has  no  tears  for  Macready's  **  Stranger  " 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman's  "  Mrs  Haller,"  has 
in  him  no  heart  of  flesh.  Macready's  acting,  as  a 
matter  of  consequence  from  its  other  qualities,  is 
disting^shed  for  its  unity.  If  imagination  be  that 
faculty  which  tends  to  reduce  many  things  to  one, 
or  out  of  scattered  elements  to  create  a  whole, 
Macready's  imagination  is  of  a  high  order.  His 
impersonation  of  a  character  is  unique  and  com- 
plete. It  is  not  a  thing  **  of  threads  and  patches," 
but  a  compact  and  unbroken  texture.  It  is  as  a  fine 
discourse,  harmonious  in  its  parts,  and  progressive 
in  its  development,  and  you  follow  it  to  the  end, 
with  enrapt  admiration,  and  an  attention  which 
scarcely  allows  you  time  to  breathe.  Macready 
does  not,  therefore,  aim  at  makinff  points,  as  the 
slang  of  theatrical  criticism  phrases  it,  because  hrs 
mind  is  fixed  on  one  point,  the  leading  idea  of 
the  character.  For  the  illustration  of  this  he 
takes  his  whole  power,  and  allows  no  temptation 
of  clap-trap  or  applause  to  draw  him  from  his 
purpose;  there  is  a  centre  of  rision  in  orery  noble 
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picture,  which  the  eye  must  find,  or  lose  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  :  so  in  erery  deep  dramatic 
character,  there  is  a  centre  of  interest,  which 
must  be  made  prominent  to  the  mind,  or  the  act*- 
ing  is  but  fragmentorj.  I  think  that  Macready 
never  fails  to  illustrate  this  centre  of  interest. 
Ma^ready  is  evidently  a  man  of  strong  passion, 
and  tb^re  is  much  passion  in  his  acting,  but  not 
being  torn  out  from  the  part,  constituting  merely 
an  element  of  its  totality,  his  passion  does  not 
.  startle  with  melodramatic  effect  I  will  not  say 
that  in  Macready,  passion  does  not  sometimes 
stand  in  awe  of  art,  that  sometimes  it  is  paled  by 
thought,  but  in  general,  if  you  strip  Maoready's 
acting  of  the  splendid  intellectual  qualities  that 
adorn  it,  you  will  have  remaining'an  amount  of 
simple  passion,  before  which  the  traditionary  gasp- 
ings  of  the  stage  appear  as  the  writhings  of  an 
infant  in  convulsions.  Two  forms  of  gi;|itifica- 
tion  Macready  aftbrds  to  every  intelligent  specta- 
tdr  of  his  acting;  he  sends  him  away  with  his 
mind  filled  with  suggestions,  as  well  as  awakened 
for  study ;  and  he  gives  him  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding a  true  and  devoted  lover  of  art  For  my 
own  par%  I  never  see  even  a  carpenter  redu- 
ced to  a  mere  mechanic,  that  I  do  not  feel  a 
sorrow  for  the  humiliation  of  the  man,  and  it 
is  a  pure  relief  to  meet  one  who  understands 
the  principle  of  his  trade.  But  when  a  great  in- 
tellectual profession  is  turned  into  a  drudgery  or 
a  quickery,  then  do  I  feel  grieved  indeed.  It  is 
therefore  a  high  enjoyment,  in  these  days  of 
worldly  competition  and  hard  utilitarianism,  to 
know  a  man  who  "has  kept  an  ideal  constantly 
before  him,  and  who  has  followed  it,  with  a  brave 
and  a  faithful  heart.  Macready  has  won  appro- 
val in  his  native  country  from  tlie  noblesti  for 
genius  and  for  worth.  I  rejoice  that,  we  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  given  our  testimony  to 
pre-eminent  ability  in  no  niggard  appreciation. 

And,  I  would  not  forget  Miss  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  who  has  supported  Macready  in  many  of  his 
most  difficult  characters,  with  distinguished  talent 
Miss  Cushman  possesses  the  elements  of  a  fine 
actress  :  with  an  imposing  person,  she  has  a  vig- 
orous mind  :  she  can  conceive  fotvibly  and  utter 
nobly.  By  her  careful  preparation  she  strews 
that  she  loves  her  art ;  'and  therefore,  her  indus- 
try is  equal  to  her  enthusiasm.  Those  who  labor 
to  reach  an  elevated  standard,  in  every  efifort  to 
satisfy  themselves,  will  gain  success  with  others. 
Miss  Cushman  makes  progress  in  this  onward 
course;  she  grows  daily  in  favour,  and  yet' favor 
must  increase  rapidly,  if  it  outrun  her  merits. 
Although  characters  of  a  solemn  and  tragic  order 
suit  her  best,  in  the  most  austere  impersonations 
gleams  are  ever  and  anon  let  in  upon  Uie  darkness, 
which  reveal  a  gentle  and  a  kiikUy  womanhood. 


She  is  a  «*  child  of  the  soil,"— a  sbter  of  thosa 
among  whom,  hitherto^  she  has  played ;  b^t  to  their 
partiality  she  owes  nothing.  Genins  such  as  hers 
needs  not  to  ask,  for  it  can  command  applanse. 
Wherever,  and  whenever,  she  appears,  she  can- 
not fail  therefore,  of  sympathy — to  be  cherished 
as  a  woman)  and  appreciated  as  an  artist 


ELOQXTSNT  PLEA  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Let  those-  whose  wealth  is  lost  or  jeodardixed 
by  fraud  of  misgovemment ;  let  those  who 
have  cause  to  quake  witli  apprehensions  for  the 
fate  of  all  they  hold  dear ;  let  those  who  lament 
and  behold  the  desecration  of  all  that  is  holy ; 
let  rulers  whose  council  is  perplexed,  whose  laws 
ase  defied  or  evaded,  let  them  all  know,  that 
whatever  ills  they  feel  or  fear,  are  but  just  retri- 
butions of  a  righteous  heaven  for  a  neglected 
childhood.  Remember,  then,  the  child  who  first 
lisps  to-day,  before  that  voice  shall  lisp  sedition 
in  secret,  or  thunder  treason  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  band:  remember  the  child  whose  hand 
first  lifts  to-day  the  tiny  bauble,  bef6re  that  hand 
shall  scatter  fire  brands,  arrows  and  death ;  re- 
member those  sportive  groups  of  youth,  in  whose 
halcyon  bosom  there  sleep  oceans,  as  yet  scarce- 
ly ruffled  with  the  passions,  which  soon  shall  heave 
as  with  the  tempest's  strength.  Remember,  what- 
ever station  you  fill,  these  immortals  are  your 
care.  Devote,  expend,  consecrate  yourself  to  the 
holy  work  of  their  improvement ;  pour  out  light 
and  truth,  as  God  pours  sunshine  and  rain.  No 
longer  seek  knowledge  as  the  luxury  of  a  few,  but 
dispense  it  among  all  as  the  bread  of  life  :  learn 
only  how  the  ignorant  may  be  preserved,  the 
\'ictim  reclaimed. 


A  VALUABLE  OOEK  LEO. 


Some  time  since  a  pauper  belonging  to  Whitby, 
nan^ed  William  Holliday,  formerly  a  tailor,  be- 
came a  confirmed  lunatic,  and  the  parish  author^ 
ities  were  under  the  necessity  of  sending  him  to 
Mr.  Martin's  retreat  for  insane  persons  at  Gato 
Helmsley.  About  two  months  since  this  pauper 
died  in  the  asylum,  and  on  the  15th  inst  Mr. 
Martin  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beckon,  the  deik 
of  the  Whitby  Union,  informing  him  that  £20 
56.  4d.  had  been  '*  found  in  William  HoUiday's 
oork  leg,  wrapped  np  in  rags,"  and  that  the 
amount  was  placed  to  the  creoit  of  the  Union. 
InststicUons,  it  is  said,  have  been  given  for  the 
cork  leg  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Whitby  Mu- 
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<*Racb  of  the  rain.bow  wing,  the  deep  blae  eye, 
Whose  palMe  wu  the  bosom  of  a  flower ; 
Who  rode  npon  the  breathing  of  a  rose ; 
Drank  ftom  the  hare-bell;  noade  the  moon,  qoeen 
Of  their  gay  rerels ;  and  whose  trumpets  were 
The  pink.TeiQed  honeysuckle ;  and  who  rode 
Upon  the  summer  butterfly;  who  slept 
Lulled  hi  the  sweetness  of  the  Tiolef  s  leaves : 
Where  are  ye  now  ? 

And  ye  of  eastern  tale, 
With  your  bright  palaces,  your  emerald  halls ; 
Gardens  whose  fountains  were  of  liquid  gold; 
Trees  with  their  ruby  fruit  and  silrer  leaves. 
Where  are  ye  now?** 


On  the  margin  of  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  just 
where  the  last  trace  of  vegetation  yielded  to  the 
Vterile  waste  of  sand  that  stretched  like  an  illimit- 
able sea  before  the  shrinking  traveller,  a  dnster 
of  wild  fruit  trees  grew  around  a  fountain,  which 
gashed  from  a  rock  in  their  midst,  and  overflow- 
ing its  granite  basin,  sentrits  bright  waters  trick- 
ling with  a  sweet  and  musical  murmur  through 
tiie  green-sward,  tempting  the  weary  pilgrim  to 
stoop  and  quaff  its  limpid  stream  before  entering 
upon  the  burning  heats  of  the  desert  Wild  roses 
fringed  the  brink  of  the  Fairies'  Fountain,  and 
the  delicate  clematis  with  its  climbing  arms  and 
snowy  blossom,  the  splendid  passion  flower,  that 
wonder  of  the  floral  kingdom,  with  many  other 
parasitical  plants  of  exquisite  form  and  odour, 
clothed  the  grey  rock,  from  whose  dark  bosom  it 
burst  brightly  forth,  with  their  delicate  tracery, 
and  draperied  with  the  graceful  luxuriance' of 
their  rich  and  fragrant  festoons,  the  ancient  and 
spreading  trees  that  kept  watch,  like  sentinels, 
'above  it 

Scarce  an  hour  in  the  day,  but  this  lovely  spot 
was  tenanted,  either  by  the  weary  wayfarer,  or 
by  the  maidens  who  eame  to  fill  their  vessels  from 
tiie  fountain,  and  to  wreathe  in  their  soft  hair  the 
flowers  that  grew  around  it,  lingering  while  they 
prinked  their  tresses  in  the  mirror  of  its  waters, 
to  tell  some  wild  legend  of  their  romantic  country, 
or  to  invoke  the  benison  of  the  supernatural  be- 
ings, who  were  said  to  dwdll  in  the  depths  of  its 
transparent  bosom. 


But  one  there  was  who,  duly  as  the  mom  re- 
turned, there  caught  the  sun's  first  rising  beam, 
and  sitting  on  the  fountain's  brink,  watched  his 
last  ray  fading  behind  the  far-off  hills  of  the  west 
Azra  was  a  humble,  but  a  fair  and  virtuous  mai- 
den ; — there  was  not  one  in  the  land  who  loved 
better  to  do  a  kind  aqtton,  or  who  with  a  more  will- 
ing heart  yielded  her  own  pleasure  to  the  wishes 
and  comfort  of  others.  Her  mother  had  died  in 
giring  her  birth,  and  her  father,  who  was  a  vine- 
dresser, followed  his  daily  occupation,  leaving  the 
damsel  to  the  charge  of  an  old  nurse,  who  had 
supplied  to  her  a  moUier's  place  from  her  in- 
fancy. 

Mahala  managed  all  the  concerns  of  the  sim- 
ple household,  leaving  the  young  Azra  to  tend  her 
birds  and  flowers,  or  to  spend  whole  days  beside 
the  Fairies'  Fountain,  singing  the  beautiful  songs 
of  Arabia,  and  weaving  from  wild  grasses,  or  the 
thready  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  varions  fantastic 
ornaments,  which  she  disposed  of  to  the  passing 
traveller,  who  often  paused  to  rest  in  the  deep  and 
ref^'eshing  shadow  of  the  trees,  beneath  which 
was  her  accustomed  seat. 

A  beautiful  greyhound,  which  was  her  only 
companion,  crouched,  when  wearied  by  his  gam- 
bols, at  her  feet,  and  guarded  the  basket  of  deli- 
cious grapes,  and  bursting  pomegranates,  which 
she  was  wont  to  bring  with  her  to  her  favourite 
haunt,  and  which  with  a  glad  heart  and  a  free 
hand  she  loved  to  share  with  the  weary  and  way- 
worn stranger;  bnt  from  those  whose  appearance 
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betokened  wealth,  she  willingly  received  in  re- 
turn for  her  luscious  o£fering  the  proffered  trifle, 
which,  added  to  the  small  earnings  of  her  indus- 
try, she  carried  home  at  night  to  enhance  the 
scanty  pittance  of  her  father. 

Azra  was  beautiful  as  a  houri.  The  crimson 
of  her  lip  was  brilliant  as  the  vivid  hue  of  the 
pomegraKate  blossom,  and  fhe  carnation  that 
glowed  upon  her  cheek  delicate  as  the  tints  of 
the  roses  which  she  loved  to  wear  on  her  bosom. 
Her  voice  was  enchanting  as  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  her  shape  and  step,  graceful  and  airy 
as  those  of  the  wild  antelope.  She  had,  too,  an 
affectionate  heart,  full  of  tenderness,  and  generous 
to  a  fault ;  but  Azra  had  wild  dreams  of  some- 
thing never  yet  beheld  by  her, — of  a  world  of 
splendour,  power,  and  riches,  which  made  man 
omnipotent — where  his  look  was  the  signal  of 
command  to  obedient  slaves,  who  lived  but  to  do 
his  pleasure, — where  the  gales  breathed  perfume 
aroimd  him,  and  the  jewels  of  the  mine,  and  gems 
from  the  ocean  depths,  were  piled  up  in  glittering 
heaps  for  his  sole  use.  Palaces  of  gold  rose  up 
before  her  imaginings,  and  in  their  gorgeous  halls, 
and  amid  the  flowers  and  spices  of  their  spacious 
gardens,  love,  beaufy  and  pleasure  revelled  in 
perpetual  joy. 

Often,  while  yielding  to  these  visionary  delu- 
sions whieli  were  created  by  the  marvellous  legends 
with  which  she  daily  fed  her  ardent  fancy,  Azra 
almost  forgot  her  identity ;  and  when  the  falling 
of  a  leaf  or  the  caress  of  her  greyhound,  disturbed 
her  splendid  revery,  she  would  start  from  it  with 
a  sigh,  and  as  she  caught  the  reflection  of  her 
own  surpassing  beauty  in  the  fountain,  audibly 
repine  at  the  destiny  which  had  to  denied  her  the 
greatness  she  coveted.  • 

**  Why,"  she  one  day  exclaimed,  "  why  is  a  love 
for  all  tliat  is  beautiful  and  magnificent  implanted  ; 
in  my  breast,  if  its  longings  are  never  to  be  gra-  i 
tifled  ?  or  wherefore  am  I  endowed  with. charms 
superior  to  my  companions,  if  they  are  to  wither 
in  this  solitude,  where  day  after  day  the  same 
unvaried  scene  is  before  me,  and  where  I  have  no 
higher  object  than  to  plait  these  paltry  ornaments, 
for  which  I  obtain  a  few  sequins,  given  rather 
in  courtesy,  than  as  an  equivalent  for  their  va- 
lue?" 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  she  threw  herself  back 
against  the  vine  clothed  rock,  at  whose  base  she 
sat,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  small  hands, 
through  the  slender  fingers  of  which  the  bright 
tear  drops  glittered  like  pearls.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments the  deep  silence  remained  unbroken,  and 
then  suddenly,  a  clear  sweet  voice,  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  depths  of  the  Fountain,  pro- 
nounced these  words: 

*^  Daughter  of  Hassan,  why  dost  thou  repine  ? 


I  Kcmen^r  that  in  every  station  a  contented 
mind  is  the  true  talisman  of  happiness,  and  a  vir- 
tuous soul  the  only  gem  of  price  worthy  to  be  co- 
veted.'^ 

Azra  sprang  to  her  feet  and  gazed  earnestly 
into  the  fountain  ;  its  surface  was  unruffled,  but 
numerous  air  bubbles,  reflecting  a  thousand  bril- 
liant hues,  were  rising  from  its  bottom,  which 
burst  as  they  ascended,  and  showered  forth  gems 
dazzling  as  those  which  sparkle  in  a  monarch's 
diadem.  The  maiden  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
catch  them  as  they  fell,  but  they  eluded  her  grasp, 
and  when  in  the  eagerness  of  disappointment,  she 
bent  forward  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  reach  them,  she 
saw  them  glittering,  as  if  in  mockery,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fountain,  while  at  the  same  moment,  a 
silvery  laugh  rang  through  its  clear  depths,  and 
the  voice  again  exclaimed : 

*'  So  delusive  are  the  hopes  of  mortals !  so 
evanescent  the  riches  which  they  covet!  virtue 
only  is  permanent;  wisdom  only  exhaustless; 
contentment  the  living  gem  which  irradiates  the 
breast  wherein  it  dwells.  Seek  these  treasures, 
daughter  of  Hassan,  and  be  wise;  they  only  will 
bring  thee  true  peace!" 

Azra  knelt  down  upon  the  turf,  and  bent  over 
the  rocky  basin  of  the  fountain,  with  an  eager 
longing  to  discern  the  visible  form  of  the  speaker 
within  it.  But  in  rain — even  the  bubbles  had 
ceased  to  rise  through  the  transparent  water,  and 
among  the  white  pebbles  which  strewed  its  bot- 
tom, the  burning  gems  that  had  dazzled  her 
were  no  longer  discernible. 

"Invisible  Fairy  of  the  Fountain,"  cried  she, 
stirred  by  a  resistless  impulse  to  invoke  her  un- 
seen monitor  $  "  it  is  thou  who  speakest  to  me — 
thou  knowest  the  hidden  cravings  of  my  heart, 
and  if  thou  hast  the  power,  I  implore  thee,  des- 
pite thy  warning,  to  grant  me  their  fulfilment." 

A  minute  passed  in  silence,  and  then  a  low  and 
mournful  sound  arose  like  wailing  music  from  the 
fountain  depths ;  but  almost  instantly  it  ceased, 
for  the  noise  of  many  feet,  and  the  tinkling  of 
camels'  bells,  announced  the  near  approach  of  a 
caravan.  Azra  rose  and  retreated  within  the- 
shelter  of  the  trees,  where,  as  she  sat  looking 
forth  from  her  covert  upon  its  advance,  she  was 
surprised  to  perceive,  that  it  presented  not  the  • 
usual  assemblage  of  laden  camels,  Turks,  Jews, 
Arabians,  and  pilgrims,  but  a  long  array  of  ele- 
phants whose  housings  sparkled  with  gold  and 
jewels ;  camels  glittering  in  rich  caparisons ;  lit- 
ters curtained  with  silks ;  minstrels  and  slaves, 
and  gallant  warriors  mounted  upon  the  proud 
steeds  of  the  desert,  a  band  of  whom,  rode  near, 
as  if  to  guard  with  jealous  care  a  milk-white  ele- 
phant that  bore  upon  his  migestic  back  a  pavilion 
of  purple^  richly  embossed  with  gold. 
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Azra  rose  insdnctirely,  and  pressed  forward  to 
gase  upon  the  gorgeous  8pectacle»  and  as  she 
marked  the  nnntbers  that  composed  it  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  equipments,  her  heart  beat 
with  a  pulsatiqp  painful  from  its  rapidity,  fof  she 
felt  coniBcious  that  she  stood  in  the  presence  of 
those  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whose  distinction 
and  whose  power  were  the  objects  of  her  envy 
and  her  admiration.  Spell*bound  she  stood,  un- 
mindful of  the  regards  she  drew  upon  herself, 
while  the  caravan  paused,  and  one  after  atiother 
came  to  the  fountain,  and  stooped  to  quaff  its 
sweet  and  fragrant  waters.  But  she  started  and 
awoke  to  a  recollection  of  herself,  when  suddenly 
a  small  hand  drew  aside  the  silken  curtains  of  the 
pavilion,  and  a  beautiful  face,  partially  visible 
through  the  folds  of  a  transparent  veil,  looked 
kindly  forth  upon  her.  Instantly  with  a  gesture 
of  deep  reverence,  she  retreated  a  step  ot  two, 
abashed  by  the  observation  she  had  attracted; 
but  the  gentle  and  gracious  voice  of  the  lady  re- 
assured her. 

"Maiden,**  she  sud,  '^methinks  thou  hast  a 
pleasant  dwelling  place,  beside  this  sparkling 
fountain,  which  the  sunbeams  can  scarcely  kiss 
through  the  leafy  boughs  that  shadow  it.  Prithee, 
hast  thou  no  companion  in  thy  solitude?" 

A2ra*8  colour  w«nt  and  came,  and  her  limbs 
trembled  as  she  replied !  ^  None,  madam,  save  my 
greyhound." 

**And  he,  though  nrate,  is  faithful,  whereas 
one  of  thy  own  species  might  perchance  prove 
treacherous,"  said  the  lady,  with  an  arch  smile. 
^  But,  fur  maiden,"  she  added,  **  art  thou  well 
content  to  dwell  here,  or  hast  thou  a  mind  to  go 
forth  into  the  world,  and  behold  all  it  hath  of  rare 
and  wondrous  to  reveal  to  thee  ?" 

**  It  would  please  me  much  to  do  so,  gracious 
lady,"  answered  Azra,  timidly,  *^  if  I  were  fitly 
appointed  for  such  an  enterpriw.  "  Possessed  I, 
as  thou  dost,  gold  and  jewels,  rich  clothing  and 
attendants,  I  would  not  long  tarry  In  this  solitude, 
much  as  I  love  its  pleasant  shades,  and  the  low 
murmur  ofthis  fountain,  which  makes  such  sweet 
music  to  the  ear." 

**  Yet  hast  thou  youth  and  great  beauty,  gentle 
maiden,  and  what  else  thou  iackest  I  will  supply 
to  thee,  so  thou  will  consent  to  follow  me  hence. 
I  lost  my  fovourite  attendant  three  days  since  by 
the  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent,  that  lay  coiled  in 
a  basket  of  figs,  n^d  if  thou  art  content  to  fill  her 
place,  thou  shalt  have  gentle  treatment,  fair  rai- 
ment, and  costly  pearls  to  braid  in  thy  dark  hair 
and  wear  upon  thy  bosom.  What  answerost  thou, 
damsel  ?  Clingest  thou  still  to  thy  humble  lot ; 
or  wilt  then  go  forth  with  me  to  behold  and  share 
the  glories  of  the  world?" 

Asra's  cheek  glowed,  and  the  blood  conrsed 


like  a  burning  current  through  her  veins,  as  she 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  lady. 

*'  Oh!  t^at  I  could  follow  thee !"  she  said,  pas- 
sionately, *'  how  gbdly  would  I  do  so !    But  my 

father **  and  at  the  thought  of  the  poor  old 

man  left  desoUte  by  his  ungrateful  child,  the 
maiden's  tone  faltered,  and  her  head  drooped 
sadly  up  her  bosom. 

«  And  has  thy  father  no  ambition  for  his  daugh- 
ter?" asked  the  lady.  "  Chooses  he  to  keep  thee 
here,  following  the  humble  occupation, and  clad  in 
the  coarse  weeds  of  a  peasant,  rather  than  send 
thee  forth  to  follow  one  who  will  care  for  thy  for- 
tunes, and  array  thee  as  befits  thy  beauty  ?'* 

^  Ah!  lady,  thou  boldest  out  to  me  most  tempt- 
ing lures,"  said  Aara,  with  increasing  confidence; 
"  and  were  there  none  dependant  on  me  for  happi- 
ness I  could  not  say  thee  nay ;  but  my  father  is 
aged,  and  I,  his  Only  diild,  am  the  staff  and  so- 
lace of  his  life.  How  then  can  I  fo»ake  him  ? 
No,  I  must  not  go  with  thee,  lady — I  would  it 
had  been  my  fate  to  abide  with  princes;  but  I  was 
bom  a  peasant,  and  I  cannot  change  the  decree 
of  destiny." 

Azra  pr^omiced  the  hist  words  in  a  tone  of 
passionate  bitterness,  that  was  instantly  echoed 
by  A  voice  which  came  up  through  the  transpa- 
rent waters  of  the^ountain,  in  a  tone  of  mockery 
that  caosed  her  to  start  in  sudden  terror  from  its 
brink.  But  the  lady  noticed  not  her  emotion, 
she  was  eager  only  to  add  the  beautiful  maiden 
to  her  train,  and  vexed  to  meet  with  any  resist- 
ance to  her  wishes,  she  mingled  warning  and  per- 
suasion in  her  accents  as  she  said  t 

**  I  must  leave  thee  here  then,  foolish  child,  in 
thy  poverty  and  thy  loneliness;  though  I  yet  bid 
thee  ponder  well,  ere  thou  permittest  me  to  depart 
without  thee.  Cannot  gold  repay  thy  father  for 
thy  loss  ?  It  wiU  give  him  food  and  clothing 
without  labour,  and  many  other  comforts  which 
thou  in  thy  feebleness,  might  toil  in  vain  to  pro- 
ride  for  him.  Take  thou  this  purse,  fair  maiden," 
and  she  held  forth  one,  through  whose  silver  net- 
work glittered  the  yellow  coin ;  "it  is  thine,  be 
thy  decision  what  it  may ;  and  if  thou  fulfillest  my 
desire,  yearly  shall  such  an  one  find  its  way  to 
the  dwelHng  of  thy  father.  I  leave  thee  now  to 
reflect  upon  my  offor ;  our  beasts  are  refreshed, 
and  if  thou  shouldst  resolve  to  accept  it^  come  to 
the  grove  of  date  trees  beside  yonder  rock,  where 
thou  wilt  find  our  tents  pitched  for  the  night. 
Ask  for  the  Princess  Mirzana,  and  thou  wilt  be 
conducted  to  my  presence." 

Ana  made  no  attempt  to  grasp  the  purse  prof- 
fered to  her,  and  as  the  princess  ceased  speaking, 
and  let  drop  the  silken  curtain  of  her  pavilion,  it 
fell  hearily  at  the  maiden's  feet  The  gallant 
band  Si  warriors  gathered  around  their  mibtrebs 
40 
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and  the  snow  ^^'hite  elephant  which  bore  her, 
moved  majestically  forward,  the  small  silver  bells 
that  fringed  the  canopy  of  of  the  pavilion,  ringing 
as  he  went,  and  making  sweet  melody  wiUi  his 
slow  and  measured  step.  The  gay  caravan  wom^id 
onward 

"  Like  a  long  tulip  bed  across  the  plain ;" 

glancing  and  sparkling,  as  it  moved  in  the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  which  invested  with  ad- 
ditional splendour,  its  magnificent  array.  Azra 
stood  in  motionless  silence  watching  its  retreat 
till  the  gorgeous  train  disappeared  behind  an 
angle  of  the  grey  rock  which  rose  at  the  entrance 
of  the  date  grove,  and  then  she  sank  power- 
less upon  the  green  turf,  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  bands,  she  yielded  to  the  conflicting  emotions 
of  duty  and  inclination,  which  were  at  war  within 
her. 

Silence  was  around  her — silence  broken  only 
by  the  melody  of  the  birds,  that  made  every  leaf 
vocal  with  their  evening  songs,  and  by  the  s\\  cet 
murmur  of  the  foimtain,  as  its  bright  waters 
gurgled  over  their  rocky  basin,  and  ran  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  deep  shadows  of^  the  trees, 
whose  drooping  branches  clasped  them  in  a  lov> 
ing  embrace.  But  the  exquisite  face  of  nature 
seemed  a  blank  to  her,  since  that  vision  of  splen- 
dour had  passed  over  it  and  disappeared,  and  the 
familiar  sights  and  sounds  which  were  so  dear  to 
her,  failed  now  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  her  dis- 
tempered mind.  Instead  of  continuing  firm  in 
the  path  of  duty,  her  discontent  deepened,  and 
her  weariness  and  disgust  at  the  calm  and  wave- 
less  tenor  of  her  existence  increased,  and  rendered 
still  keener  her  morbid  longing  to  share  in  those 
more  splendid  and  stirring  scenes,  of  which  she 
had  just  caught  a  transient  but  dazzling  glimpse. 
Yet  bewildered  and  entranced  as  she  was  by  the 
spectacleof  power  and  grandeur  she  had  mtnessed, 
and  fascinated  by  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
princess,  whoso  persuasive  accents  still  rung  in 
her  ear,  it  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  tender- 
hearted Azra  to  resist  the  voice  of  nature  and  of 
duty  mthin  her,  and  follow  as  she  was  impelled 
to  do,  the  bent  of  her  long  cherished  inclinations. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  the  day  slowly 
declined,  and  the  gathering  shades  of  twilight 
found  lior  still  lying  irresolute  upon  the  green  herb- 
age, when  a  striun  of  exquisite  music,  floating  from 
the  distant  encampment,  full  upon  her  ear  with 
an  appeal  no  longer  to  be  rejected.  Those  liquid 
sounds,  recalled,  as  by  an  invisible  agency,  the 
pageant  that  had  recently  vanishefl  from  her 
sight,  and  springing  to  her  feet  she  exclaimed: 

"  Yes,  I  will  depart,-- and  yet,  6ven  yet,  the 
davglitcr  of  the  humble  vine-ilresser  may  become 
the  eompanion,  nay "  and  her  soft  eye  flash- 


ed, and  her  beautiful  lip  curled  with  unwonted 
pride — "  perchaaoe,  the  equal  of  piiocesl" 

Without  another  moment's  deliberation,  the 
maiden  plucked  the  heavy  purse  from  the  turf, 
where  it  bad  lain  till  then,  untouched,  and  depo- 
sited it  with  the  simple  ornaments  of  which  she 
had  not  yet  disposed,  in  a  light  basket,  woven  by 
her  own  hands,  which  she  hung  around  the  neck 
of  her  greyhound,  and  for  the  last  time  caressing 
her  faithful  companion,  bade  him  carry  to  Ma- 
hala  that  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  The 
sagacious  animal,  accustomed  to  execute  sucli 
missions,  wagged  his  tail  in  token  of  obedience, 
and  set  forth  in  the  direction  of  his  mistress' 
cottage;  and  when  he  had  disappeared  from  her 
view,  Azra  turned,  yet  not  without  a  pang  of  bit- 
ter but  unheeded  self-reproach,  to  fulfil  her  pur- 
pose. 

The  moon  was  beginning  to  shed  her  pearly 
light  abroad,  and  casting  her  farewell  glance  over 
every  shadowy  object  of  the  landscape  she  had 
so  long  loved,  the  maiden  knelt  to  bind  up  her 
disordered  hair,  and  before  quitting  it  forever, 
bathe  her  face  once  more  in  the  sweet  waters  of 
the  fountain.  Its  murmurs  sounded  mournfully 
in  her  ear  as  she  bent  over  it,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon-beams  that  slept  upon  its  quiet  surface, 
she  fancied  she  beheld  reproachful  eyes,  looking 
sorrowfully  at  her  from  its  silent  deptlis.  Yet 
unheedful  of  the  warning,  she  twined  the  last 
braid  of  her  shining  hair  around  her  head,  and 
bounding  to  her  feet,  darted  away,  \nth  the  speed 
of  a  young  gazelle,  towards  the  grove  of  dates, 
which  rose  dark  above  the^grey  irregular  rocks 
that  skirted  it.  Once  only,  before  she  reached 
its  limit,  she  turned  to  look  back  through  an 
open  vista  upon  the  fountain,  when  she  started  to 
behold  in  the  midst  of  the  silvery  vapor  that  was 
rising  from  its  bosom,  and  upborna  as  it  were  upon 
the  fleecy  folds,  a  sylph-like  figure  of  minute  and 
exquisite  proportious,  Uiat  with  slow  and  solemn 
.  gestures  signed  her  to  return.  For  an  instant, 
awed  by  the  visible  presence  of  the  Fairy  of  the 
Fountain,  she  hesitated;  and  at  this  iffmptom  of 
irresolution,  the  figure  expanded  its  arms,  and 
bent  forward  as  though  to  welcome  her  back. 
But  at  that  instant  a  strain  of  joyous  minstrelsy 
burst  from  the  date  grove ;  and  resisting  the  ap- 
peal of  her  mute,  though  better  genius,  Azra  re- 
newed her  flight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood 
within  the  illuminated  circle  of  the  Princess 
Mirzana's  encampment 

The  splendour  of  the  lights,  the  overpowering 
melody  of  such  music  as  she  had  never  heard  be- 
fore, and  tJie  multitude  of  strange  figures  moving 
to  and  fro  before  her,  so  bewildered  the  maiden 
that  she  stood  silent  and  amazed,  unknowing 
which  wny  to  turn,  or  where  to  find  her  whom 
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she  had  como  to  seek.  Every  moment  her  terror 
and  uncertainty  increased,  and  she  was  upon  tho 
point  of  6ying  back  to  the  solitude  she  had  de* 
sorted,  when  a  gig^antic  Moor  with  huge  strides 
approached,  and  signed  her  to  follow  him.  Trem- 
blingly she  obeyed,  when  he  led  her  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  stately  pavilion,  which  formed  tho 
centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  tents,  and  from  the  inte- 
rior of  which  proceeded  strains  of  delightful 
minstrelsy,  intermingled  with  silvery  laughter, 
and  the  gay  tones  of  female  voices. 

Three  times  the  Moor  tapped  lightly  against 
the  silken  sides  of  this  pavilion,  when  the  heavy 
drapery  was  raised,  and  a  maiden  richly  attired 
appeared,  who  received  Azra  in  silence  from  her 
sable  guide,  and  leading  her  to  a  tiring  room 
within,  began  immediately  to  divest  her  of  her 
pcasant^s  garb,  which  she  replaced  by  garments 
of  the  richest  stuffs,  fashioned  after  the  form  of 
those  in  which  she  was  herself  arrayed.  With 
inexpressible  deb'ght  the  untaught  child  of  the 
desert,  watche<^the  magic  change  that  was  being 
made  in  her  apparel, — ^from  the  caftan  of  flow- 
ered brocade  to  the  little  embroidered  slipper  into 
which  her  small  feet  were  thrust,  all  was  new  and 
wonderful  to  her;  and  when  the  transformation  was 
complete,  and  she  gazed  at  herself  in  Uie  mirror 
which  her  youthful  tire-woman  held  with  an  air 
of  triumph  before  her,  she  started  back  in  amaze- 
ment, unable  to  believe  the  resplendent  figure  she 
beheld, — whose  long  tresses  braided  with  pearls 
reached  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  whose  arms 
and  bosom,  blazing  with  gems,  dazzled  the  eyes  that 
looked  upon  theip, — coiUd  be  the  same  which  she 
.  had  so  often  seen  reflected  from  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  fountain,  that  till  now  had  been  the  only 
mirror  to  reveal  to  her,  her  charms.  And  there 
she  stood,  her  wild  wishes  on  the  eve  of  their  ful- 
fihnent !  She,  the  free  bom  Arab  girl,  tho  com- 
panion of  slaves !  herself  a  slave,  yet  pleased  with 
the  thraldom  that  loaded  her  with  splendour,  nor 
yet  dreaming  of  the  hour,  when  she  should  shed 
bitter  tears  for  the  wild  freedom  of  her  native 
land,  and  pine,  amidst  all  that  earth  could  give 
of  luxury,  for  the  peace  and  simplicity  of  the 
early  home  she  was  forsaking. 

**  Thou  hast  gazed  long  enough  upon  thy  beau- 
ty,'* said  Leila,  the  attendant  maiden,  breaking  at 
last  theffilence;  "  haste  thoe  now,  and  do  homage 
to  thy  sovereign  hidy,  whom  henceforth  it  is  thy 
doom  to  serve.  But  have  a  care  that  thou  omittcst 
not  one  iota  of  thy  duty,  lest  the  neglect  bring 
thee  sorer  evil  than  thou  wettest  of.** 

*•  Yet  I  pray  thee,  maiden,  grant  me  some  in- 
struction touching  the  part  I  am  bound  to  per- 
form," said  Arza,  eatreatiBgly ;  <«  since  I  have 
been  bred  among  peasants,  and  know  not  tho 
habits  and  requirememta  of  princesJ' 


**  Follow  me,"  returned  her  companion,  "  and 
if  thou  wilt  closely  imitate  what  thou  seest  me 
do,  thou  canst  not  err." 

So  saying  she  took  a  small  salver  of  gold, 
richly  chased,  and  gave  a  similar  one  into  the 
hands  of  Azra.  On  her  own  she  placed  a  cup 
formed  of  one  emerald  standing  in  a  soucoup  of 
fretted  gold,  which  she  filled  with  fragrant  coffee; 
and  that  of  the  Arab  maid's,  she  furnished  with  a 
dish  of  cut  crystal,  containing  sweetmeats  of  a 
rare  and  exquisite  flavour.  Then  moving  gently 
towards  tho  central  apartment  of  the  pavilion, 
Leila  raised  the  rich  folds  of  silken  drapery  that 
curtained  it,  and  gliding  through,  admitted  Azra 
to  a  scene  of  splendour,  surpassing  all,  that  in 
wild  legend  or  romantic  song,  had  ever  before 
dazzled  and  captivated  her  young  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation. Amazed  and  overwhelmed  by  all  sho 
saw,  sho  would  have  retreated  instinctively  into 
tho  comparative  obscurity  she  had  just  quitted, 
but  for  a  reproving  look  from  Leila,  which  re- 
called her  to  something  like  self-possession. 

Hangings  of  crimson,  stiff  with  gold,  and  glit- 
tering with  gems,  tapestried  the  lofty  apartment; 
which  was  lighted  by  silver  lamps,  fed  with  per- 
fumed oil,  and  suspended  by  curiously  wrought 
chains  of  the  same  metal,  from  the  roof.  Tho 
rich  carpet  resembled  a  bed  of  liring  moss,  strewn 
with  a  thousand  glowing  flowers,  and  the  cush- 
ions and  sofas  were  of  different  coloured  velvets, 
embroidered  with  most  exquisite  taste.  Li  the 
centre  of  the  room,  a  band  of  young  girls,  beau- 
tiful as  honris,  wcro  performing  the  graceful 
dances  of  their  country,  to  the  sound  of  entranc- 
ing melody,  poured  forth  from  the  instruments  of 
unseen  musicians. 

Bat  tho  object  which  chiefly  attracted  the  re- 
gards of  Azra,  was  the  Princess  ^iirzana,  who 
seemed  as  if  reclining  upon  a  bank  of  flowers, 
with  such  inimitable  skill  were 'the  mimic  roses 
and  jessamines  wrought  upon  the  green  velvet  of 
the  cushions  that  supported  her.  Her  attitude 
was  one  of  graceful  listlessness; — one  might  have 
thought  it  that  of  sound  repose,  had  not  she  given 
evidence  of  her  wakefulness,  by  constantly  pass- 
ing through  her  small  and  delicate  fingers  a 
chaplet  of  costly  pearls  alternating  with  emeralds 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  lustre.  At  her  feet 
knelt  a  young  slave,  fenning  with  a  bunch  of  pet- 
cock's  feathers,  the  light  and  perfumed  smoke 
that  evolved  from,  a  silver  censer  of  burning  am- 
ber and  aloes  wood;  and  beside  her  stood  another, 
bathing  with  scented  water  the  long  tresses  of 
her  soft  and  glossy  hair.  She  was  attired  with 
equal  taste  and  magnificence.  Her  robe  was 
sown  with  gems,  and  a  girdle  of  diamonds  fas- 
tened in  front  by  a  flaming  carbuncle,  encirckit 
her  slender  waist.    Bracelets  of  the  rarest  sleiies 
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vrere  clasped  around  her  exquisite  arms,  and  a 
garland,  formed  of  pearls  and  emeralds*  lightlj* 
confined  the  tresses  of  her  dark  luxuriant  hair. 
The  folds  of  a  transparent  Teil,  Tihich,  though 
only  in  the  presence  of  females,  she  still  wore, 
were  gathered  over  one  temple,  and  fell  thence 
gracefully  to  the  shoulder,  like  an  envious  cloud, 
shadowing  a  portion  of  the  countenance,  which 
glowed  with  youth  and  beauty. 

Never  before  had  Azra  gazed  upon  so  nidiant 
a  form,  and  oppressed  and  intimidated  by  all  she 
saw,  scarcely  could  she  contain  herself,  or  pre- 
T^t  the  golden  salver  which  she  bore  from  falling 
to  the  ground.  Leila  marked  her  disorder,  and 
hastened  to  reassure  her. 

<* Follow  me,"  she  whispered,  "  thon  hast  not^ght 
to  fear;  but  be  guarded  and  silent;  and  whatever 
thou  remarkest  strange,  note  it  not;  nor  essay  a 
single  question  as  thou  valuest  thy  life." 

Thus  warned  and  encouraged,  Azra  stepped 
firmly  on  through  the  whole  length  of  the  gor- 
geous  apartment,  following  closely  the  gindaace 
of  Leila,  who.  as  she  approached  the  divan  on 
which  the  princess  reclined,  prostrated  herself  in 
humble  obeisance  till  hi^  brow  touched  the  floor, 
then  advancing  she  knelt  and  presented  her  mis- 
tress the  fragrant  beverage  which  she  bore  upon 
her  golden  salver.  Azra  imitated  her  companion 
in  every  gesture,  yet  so  great  was  her  agitation 
that  when  she  in  turn  presented  her  offering,  the 
princess  noticed  her  disorder,  and  tnmed  quickly 
as  if  to  ascertain  its  cause.  With  the  first  glance 
which  she  cast  upon  her  new  attendant  she  recog- 
nised the  fair  maiden  of  the  fountain,  for  through 
all  changes  Azra's  beauty  remained  the  same;  as 
rare  and  exquisite  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  her 
peasant  garb,  as  in  the  embroidered  robes  and 
glittering  gems  that  now  adorned  her  person. 

"  My  Arab  maid!"  exclaimed  the  princess,  with 
ft  sudden  start 'of  pleasure,  while  a  flush  of  joy 
heightened  the  delicate  carmine  of  lier  cheek ; 
*^  thou  art  most  welcome ;  and  well  and  wisely  hast 
thou  done  to  leave  thy  rustic  life  for  that  which 
thou  shalt  lead  in  our  gay  halls.  Henceforth  I  will 
havo  thee  near  me — ever  near  me,  in  place  of  my 
lost  Zacantba.  Shall  it  not  be  so,  my  bird  of  the 
desert  ?  Speak,  for  I  would  call  thee  all  my  own, 
thou  art  so  beautiful !" 

.  "  Fair  princess,  I  have  left  aAl,  to  surrender  my- 
self to  thee,  and  for  thee,  in  future,  only  will  I 
live !"  said  Azra ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she  bowed 
her  forehead  to  the  ground,  and  pressed  her  hands 
fervently  upon  her  heart, 

**  I  will  remember  thy  promise,"  said  the  prin- 
cess; "  yet  I  would  thou  shouldst  again  repeat  it, 
and  seal  thy  words  upon  my  hand."  And  she  held 
forth  her  slender  fingers  to  receive  the  willing 
kiss  of  her  voluntary  slave. 


The  maiden  thought  it  impossible  she  could 
ever  prove  false  to  so  fair  and  gracious  a  mistress, 
and  fervently  did  she  reiterate  her  words,  and 
seal  them  with  the  ardent  pressure  of  her  lips  upon 
Uiat  beautiful  hand.  As  she  relinquished  it,  her 
eye  was  caught  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
rings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  one  of  them, 
worn  upon  the  th'rd  finger  of  tlie  right  hand,  es- 
pecially attracted  her  notice.  She  had  seen  many 
rare  and  curious  gems,  which  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants as  they  rested  at  the  fountain  had  often 
displayed  to  her,  but  never  one  so  remarkable  as 
this.  It  was  an  opal  of  irregular  shape,  and  on 
the  rim  of  gold  which  formed  its  setting,  talis- 
manic  characters  were  engraved,  which  greatly 
excited  her  interest  and  curiosity,  for  Azra  was 
not  unskilled  in  the  cabalistic  lore  of  her  country. 
That  the  princess  attached  more  than  ordinary 
value  to  this  singular  ring,  was  indicated  by  the 
\  jealous  care  with  which  It  was  guarded  from  ac- 
cident, being  secured  to  the  finger  by  several 
minute  chains  of  gold,  which,  passing  from  the 
ring,  were  linked  to  a  narrow  band  of  gold,  that 
{tMtened  by  a  concealed  spring  closely  around  the 
wrist 

The  fixed  gaze  with  which  her  new  attendant 
regarded  the  opal,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
princess  Mirzana,  and  a  cloud  passed  over  her 
fur  brow,  as  with  a  changed  air  she  drew  her 
hand  within  the  folds  of  her  robe,  and  Uirew  her- 
self back  upon  her  cushions.  Azra  saw  that  her 
suddenly  awakened  cariosity  hi4  been  too  unwa- 
rily displayed,  yet  she  continued  to  feel  such  a 
strange  interest  respecting  the  mysterious  opal, 
that  she  could  not  avoid  thinking  even  more  of  it 
than  of  the  displeasure  exhibited  by  the  princess. 
Lost  in  thought,  she  still  remained  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  when  a  slave  approached,  bearing  a  silver 
basin  of  perfumed  water  for  the  ablution  of  the 
;  princess,  who  languidly  dipping  the  tips  of  hei 
;  rosy  fingers  into  the  fluid,  held  them  up  to 
be  wiped  by  the  attendant,  Azra  marked  the 
gesture,  and  seizing  the  embroidered  napkin,  with 
such  inimitable  grace  forestalled  the  slave  in  her 
office,  that  the  princess  immediately  recovered 
her  good  humour,  and  with  child-like  gaiety, 
felicitated  herself  upon  the  acquisition  to  her  train 
of  a  maiden  so  ready  and  attentive  to  her  wishes. 
Preparations  for  repose  were  now  being  madcr 
and  the  princess  gave  orders  that  the  Arab  maid 
should  occupy  the  cushions  nearest  her  own.  Yet 
Leila  only  attended  her  mistress  while  attiring 
for  the  night,  vni  Azra  remarked  with  surprise 
that  even  when  the  princess  lay  down  to  sleep, 
the  veil  still  retained  its  j^aoe  npon  Ker  hea4 
twine4  loux^d  it  like  a  turban*  while  the  ends  were 
gathered  in  thick  folds  over  one  side  of  her  foAe, 
It  was  the  first  night  of  Azra*s  servitude,  and  the 
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novelty  of  her  situation  alone  prerented  her  from 
hein^  sensible  to  its  weariness.  Ever  before  had 
her  sleep  been  light  and  undisturbed — with  no 
care  upon  her  brow,  and  no  sorrow  in  her  guile- 
less Iieart,  she  had  lain  down  night  after  night 
upon  her  simple  bed,  the  moon  onl^r  illuminating 
hor  lowljr  apartment,  the  pure  breath  of  heaven 
stealing  through  the  fragrant  vines  tliat  curtained 
her  lattice,  and  the  sweet  melody  of  the  birds 
awaking  her  at  early  dawn  to  the  renewed  enjoy- 
ment of  a  blameless  and  happy  existence.  Now 
she  reclined  upon  a  couch  of  down,  and  the  richest 
fabrics  of  the  loom,  the  costliest  gems  of  the  mine 
were  under  and  around  her;  ravishing  music  stole 
softly  on  her  listening  ear,  and  with  every  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  hanging  lamps,  the  wasting 
oil  shed  forth  a  gush  of  fragrance  that  loaded  the 
air,  almost  to  oppression,  with  its  sweetneas. 

The  pomp  which  she  had  so  long  coveted  was 
about  her;  but  ever  ^d  anon,  in  the  midst  of  her 
admiring  wonder,  would  rush  into  her  heart, 
the  thought — ^the  stinging  thought,  so  full  of  bit- 
ter anguish  to  the  unfettered  spirit  of  tho  firee- 
bom:  ''What  an  I  but  a  skve?*'  And  when 
sleep  came  at  intervals  to  still  the  tumult  of  her 
vague  and  wild  sensations,  the  image  of  her  de- 
serted father,  uttering  words  of  tender  warning 
or  of*Bad  and  fond  reproach,  would  seem  to  stand 
before  her;— or  the  murmurs  of  the  Fairies'  Foun- 
tain were  heard  in  her  disturbed  slumber,  shaped 
into  moaning  sounds  of  melancholy  lamentation. 

Yet  even  rest  so  unquiet  she  was  not  permitted 
to  enjoy  undisturbed.  The  princess  was  wakefuL 
end  she  called  upon  Azra  to  sing  to  her,  or  to  re- 
count wild  tales,  of  which  the  mfuden  had  good 
store,  gathered  from  the  romantic  legends  of  her 
country.  And  thus  passed  on  the  night,  as  one 
had  never  before  passed  to  the  young  Arab  girl ; 
but  as  morning  approached  the  princess  sank  into 
sleep,  and  then  too  the  maiden,  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue, forgot  the  past  and  the  present  in  that 
deep  and  dreamless  slumber  which  fiUls  only  on 
the  eyelids  of  youth. 

The  tinkling  of  the  camera  bells,  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  elephants,  and  &e  neighing  of  the 
high-lwed  Arabian  steeds,  aroused  Azra  from  her 
slumber,  just  as  the  first  ray  of  morning  stole 
through  the  silken  drptperies  of  the  pavilion. 
The  princess  was  still  sleeping,  and  Leila  too  lay 
buried  in  deep  repose.  Bat  Arsa  felt  oppressed 
by  tho  confined  air  she  had  been  so  long  inhaling, 
which  though  still  laden  with  perfomeiw  could  not 
boast  the  fresh  and  dewy  fragrance  poured  from  a 
thousand  living  flowers,  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  breathe  on  first  awaking ;  and  lan- 
guid and  unstrung,  she  stole  from  her  luxurious 
coudk,  and  hastily  arranging  her  toilette,  crept 
over  th^  soft  Persian  carpet,  that  echoed  not  her 


<  fairy  tread,  to  the  outer  apartment.    There,  like- 
I  wise,  the  attendant  maidens  lay  fast  locked  in  the 
I  spell  of  sleep,  unconsciously  respiring  an  atraos- 
phero  as  oppressive  as  that  from  which  she  h^d 
just  fled,  but  from  which,  accustomed  as  thoy 
I  were  to  its  impurities,  they  sufForedno  annoyance. 
A  sudden  feeling  of  faintness  and  suffocation 
I  came  over  her,  she  thought  she  should  have  fallen 
(  to  the  earth,  and  springing  towards  the  entrance 
j  of  the  pavilion,  she  raised  tl^  drapery  and  bound- 
j  ed  forth  into  the  pure,  cool  air — nor  paused  in 
I  her  rapid  flight,  till  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  tho 
I  date  grove,  on  the  borders  of  which  tho  tents  of 
\  the  gorgeous  little  caravan  were  pitched. 
\      When  she  found  herself  once  more  alone  with 
I  nature,  a  joyous  feeling  of  liberty  rushed  upon 
I  the  maiden's  heart,— her  pale  cheek  flushed  again 
\  into  its  wonted  beauty,  and  her  eye  sparkled  like 
I  the  bright  planet  that  still  lingered  in  the  west- 
I  em  horison,  winning  her  upward  gaae;  and  her 
light  and  buoyant  step  showe<l  how  dear  to  this 
child  of  the  desert  were  the  soft  harmonies  of 
nature,  and  the  pure  incense  breathed  from  her 
unpolluted  shrine.    She  turned  towards  tho  Fai- 
ries* Fountain,  and  stood  with  ear  bent  forward, 
hoping  to  catch  its  sweet  though  distant  murmur, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  note  of  busy  preparation  alono 
reached  her,  for  in  the  area  before  tho  tents  all 
were  in  motion,  to  hasten  the  speedy  departure 
of  the  caravan,  before  the  burning  heats  of  noon 
sl^ould  again  pervade  the  atmosphere.    For  an 
instant  an  instinctive  impulse  urged  her  to  fly 
and  regain  the  home  she  had  forsaken  ;  but  just 
then,  she  chanced  to  cast  her  eyea  upon  the  lim- 
pid rivulet  on  whose  banks  she  stood,  and  the 
reflection  which  it  gave  back  of  her  beautifol  and 
splendidly  attired  form,  held  her  spell-bound  to 
the  spot 

While  she  paused  to  gaze  with  delighted  eyes 
upon  her  own  bright  image  in  the  watery  mirror, 
the  sound  of  some  one  moving  near  startled  herr 
and  turning  quickly  round,  she  beheld  the  gigan- 
tic  Moor,  who  on  the  preceding  evening  had  been 
her  conductor  to  the  pavilion  of  the  princess, 
plucking  ripe  dates  from  a  laden  bougb,  which  ho 
eagerly  devoured,  stooping  at  intervals,  to  scoop 
with  his  broad  pahn,  draughts  of  pure  water  froni 
the  stream  that  murmured  by.  Azra  liked  not 
the  searching  glance  of  his  sinister  eye,  and  closer 
ly  gathering  her  veil  around  her  face,  she  move<l 
to  depart,  when  noting  her  purpose,  he  stopped 
abruptly  before  her,  and  addressed  her  in  a  voice 
so  hoarse  and  diM^ordant,  that  she  felt  the  wana 
blood  curdUng  with  terror  at  her  heart 

"  Tarry,  fair  maiden,'*  he  said,  with  a  grisly 
smile ;  "  I  would  fain  learn  how  thou  dost  affeet 
this  new  mistress  of  thine,  and  if  thou  findest  her 
service  an  eafiy  yoke  ?'* 
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**  I  have  scarce  had  trial  enough  of  it  as  yet,  to 
answer  thee  fairly,"  said  Azra  timidly-  "  Yet, 
methinks,  one  must  be  hard  to  please,  who  could 
do  otherwise  than  like  the  yoke  of  a  mistress  so 
gracious  and  so  gentle." 

"  Aye,  gentle,  forsooth,  so  thou  dost  not  mar 
her  humour,"  said  the  Moor,  with  a  sardonic 
sneer ;  "  and  yet  methinks  not  over  fair  for  a 
Sultan's  bride.  There  are  some  I  wot  of — one 
at  least," — and  he  cast  a  meaning  glance  upon 
Azra — "who  might  bring  to  the  *Lord  of  the 
World'  a  richer  dower  of  beauty  than  this  proud 
princess  hath  to  boast." 

"Can  it  be  then  that  the  Princess  Mirzana  is 
the  destined  bride  of  the  renowned  Sultan  of  the 
East?"  breathlessly  inquired  Azra.  "  She,  from 
the  distant  shores  of.Ormuz,  with  whose  name  our 
land  has  rung,  and  whose  beauty  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  gifted  bard?" 

"  Even  she,  simple  maiden.  Knowest  thou  not 
whom  thou  servest  ?"  contemptuously  asked  the 
Moor. 

"  I  "know  only  that  her  beauty  is  mar\iBllous, 
and  that  she  ranks  witli  the  great  and  mighty  of 
the  earth,"  replied  Azra;  "but  now  that  thou 
hast  revealed  to  mo  thus  much  of  her  history,  I 
am  well  content  to  follow  her,  for  the  fame  of  her 
virtues  has  reached  even  me  in  my  lowliness,  and 
taught  me  that  the  chosen  bride  of  the  Sultan  is 
worthy  to  be  loved." 

"  Thou  speakest  of  her  beauty,  maiden,  and  I 
would  know  of  thee  if  she  hath  yet  unveiled  in 
thy  presence?"  asked  the  Moor,  in  a  tone  beneath 
which  seemed  to  lie  some  deep  and  hidden  mean- 
ing. 

"  Only  partially,  as  yet,"  returned  Azra,  sur- 
prised by  the  interrogatory ;  "but  the  portion  of 
her  countenance  which  I  have  seen  is  of  such  sur- 
passing loveliness  that  it  cannot  deceive  me  as  to 
the  whole — for  never  saw  I  a  fairer  cheek  or  a 
more  radiant  eye,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  they  prove  not  perfect  counterparts  of  their 
fellows." 

The  Moor  shook  with  inward  laughter  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  distorted 
features  was  so  frightful,  that  the  innocent  mai- 
den shrank  from  him  with  abhorrence.  It  was 
her  earnest  wish  to  avoid  all  further  parley,  and 
turning  quickly  away,  she  endeaaoured  to  pa.ss 
on  in  her  way  back  to  the  pavilion.  But  per- 
ceiving her  design,  he  adroitly  stretched  a  branch 
of  the  date  tree  which  he  had  severed  from  the 
trunk  and  stripped  of  its  fruit,  across  the  path  to 
intercept  her  progress,  at  the  same  moment  bend- 
ing towards  her,  and  saying  with  a  hideous  smile 
and  in  a  low  tone  of  mysterious  meaning : 

♦•  Wcareth  she  not  an  opal,  that  lady  of  thine, 
maiden,  fastene<l  with  chains  of  gold  to  a  band 


around* her  wrist?  A  wondrous  opal,  within 
whose  lucid  stone,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
seem  imprisoned,  yet  ever  struggling  to  escape?" 

Azra's  cheek  grew  pale,  she  felt  herself  within 
tho  sphere  of  some  unhallowed  influence,  and 
fear  paralyzed  her  lips.  Anxious  only  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  the  frightful  Moor,  she 
rushed  forward,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  strove 
to  thrust  aside  the  date  branch.  But  he  still 
held  it  extended  before  her,  and  grasping  her 
slender  arm  with  his  huge  bony  fingers,  he  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  in  a  hissing  voice  that  cur- 
dled every  drop  of  blood  in  her  reins,  he  whis- 
pered in  her  ear : 

"  ^f  ark  me,  maiden,  upon  that  opal  thy  destiny 
depends — ^thy  destiny  and  mine! — remember  this! 
Ay,  even  as  thou  lovest  power  and  pomp,  and 
era  vest  all  that  ministers  to  earthly  pride  and  lux- 
ury, forget  it  not; — and  when  the  wish  to  become 
other  and  higher  than  thon  now  art,  is  strong 
within  thee,  recall  this  hour  in  the  date  grove  of 
Arabia,  and  fail  not  to  seek  aid  and  connsol  of 
Kalathi  the  Moor." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  be  lowered  th&date 
branch  io  the  ground,  and  filled  with  mingled 
emotions  of  terror  and  amazement,  Azra  bounded 
forward,  and  sped  like  an  arrow  towards  the  pa- 
vilion. The  low  withering  laugh  of  the  Moor 
rung  in  her  ear  as  she  passed  on,  but  she  paused 
not  to  look  back,  nor  relaxed  her  speed  till  breath- 
less she  regained  the  safe  and  welcome  shelter 
which  she  sought. 

The  princess  had  arisen,  and  the  business  of 
the  toilette  was  ended,  and  by  the  time  the  morn- 
ing repast,  consisting  of  coffee,  fruits,  and  the  most 
exquisite  sweetmeats,  was  partaken,  the  Arab 
maid  had  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  was 
gayest  among  the  gay  train  which  surrounded 
their  beautiful  and  mirth -loving  mistress.  The 
brilliant  caramn  was  soon  again  in  motion,  and 
Azra  was  one  of  the  four  maidens  who  sat  with 
the  Princess  Mirzana,  within  the  pavilion  of  pur- 
ple silk,  which,  looped  with  cords  of  gold,  and 
fringed  with  minute  bells  of  silver,  the  gentle  and 
majestic  elephant  bore  upon  his  back.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  female  attendants  travelled  in 
litters,  and  they,  together  with  the  elephant  of 
the  princess,  occupied  tlie  centre  of  the  caraTan, 
and  were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  splen- 
did band  of  mounted  warriors,  that  formed  their 
guard. 

The  whole  cortege  indeed  presented  a  spectacle 
of  no  common  magnificence  and  beauty.  The* 
warriors  upon  their  proud  and  gorgeously  capa- 
risoned steeds — the  litters  of  the  females,  drape- 
ried  with  silks  of  gold  and  sHrer  tissue,  and 
borne  by  mutes,  whose  faces  ef  polished  ebony 
contrasted  strikingly  witk  the  rieh  and  sliowy 
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costumes  which  they  wore, — the  camels  with  their 
splendid  trappings— the  enormous  elephant,  unsul- 
lied by  a  spot,  and  moving  with  a  slow  and  ma- 
jestic pace  that  seemed  to  declare  him  conscious 
of  the  high  honour  conferred  on  him  in  being 
chosen  to  bear  the  affianced  of  the  Sultan  to 
her  royal  bridegroom  j  and  lastly  the  troop  of 
minstrels  who  in  rich  and  fanciful  array  formed 
a  picturesque  part  of  Ihe  long  cavalcade,  singing 
as  they  journeyed  on,  the  praises  of  their  sove- 
reign lady,  or  pouring  forth  "with  voice  and  in- 
strument in  full  and  mellow  chorus,  their  bold  or 
tender  lays  of  chivalry  and  love. 

Enraptured  by  the  splendour  and  novelty  that 
surrounded  her,  Azra  seemed  to  forget  every 
foreboding  save  that  which  told  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness to  come.  The  ties  of  home  and  kindred 
appeared  no  longer  to  exist  for  her — she  had 
ceased  to  be  the  peasant  girl  of  the  fountain — the 
daughter  of  Hassan  the  humble  vine-dresser, — 
but  as  she  .pressed  the  luxurious  cushions  of  the 
pavilion,  and  gazed  on  the  bright  persons  of  her 
companions,  she  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  in  knowing 
that  she  was  not  less  gorgeously  attired  than 
they — ^that  she  also  was  destined  to  dwell  among 
princes,  and  that  henceforth  her  step  like  theirs 
would  resound  in  the  halls  of  palaces !  Alas!  in 
the  intoxication  of  her  vanity  and  ambition,  fthe 
even  forgot  that  she  was  a  slave,  nor  dreamed 
that  the  hour  might  come,  when  she  should  long 
for  one  draught  of  water  from  the  crystal  foun- 
tain, beside  which  she  had  sat  in  her  innocence, 
and  deem  it  sweeter  than  the  choicest  beverage 
which  luxury  could  offer  to  her  lips. 

The  Princess  Mirzanawas  extremely  indolent, 
and  like  all  indolent  persons  Io\'ed  to  be  amused; 
reclining  listlessly  upon  her  embroidered  cusliions, 
she  constantly  demanded  of  her  maidens  a  song 
or  a  tale,  scarcely  permitting  them  to  pause,  and 
with  childish  pleasure  bestowing"  some  costly  gaud, 
upon  her  whose  legend  was  the  longest  and  most 
marvellous.  Axra,  more  frequently  than  her 
companions,  was  the  recipient  of  these  jewelled 
gifts ;  for  many  and  strange  were  the  tales  she 
had  gathered,  and  she  never  wearied  of  recount- 
ing them  to  her  wondering  and  attentive  hearers. 

Thus  as  they  journeyed  on,  time  passed  with 
the  fair  bevy  in  that  gay  pavilion,  and  frequent 
were  the  shouts  of  sweet  and  merry  laughter 
that  shook  its  silken  folds,  and  drew  towards  it 
the  longing  gaze  of  many  a  gallant  rider  in  that 
princely  train.  When  the  heats  of  noon  came 
on  the  caravan  halted  in  some  lovely  spot,  where 
the  tents  were  pitched,  refreshments  served,  and 
the  hours  given  to  repose  till  the  declining  sun 
permitted  them  to  resume  their  progress.  But 
when  again  they  stopped  for  the  night,  the  pavi- 
lion of  the  princess  was  made  brilliant  with  lights. 


and  fragrant  with  perfumes,  and  a  repast  prepared, 
as  if  by  unseen  hands,  of  the  most  varied  and 
delicious  viands,  and  then  the  song  and  tale  went 
round,  and  gay  sports  and.  graceful  dances  were 
performed  to  the  sound  of  exquisite  niuMc  that 
floated  like  fairy  melody  from  the  instruments  of 
unseen  minstrels. 

At  length,  after  many  days  of  similar  progress, 
the  travellers  drew  near  their  journey's  end,  and 
when  withiiv  a  short  distance  of  the  capital  of  the 
Sultan,  Azra  was  struck  with  the  restlessness  and 
inquietude  evinced  by  the  princess,  nor  could  she 
forbear  thinking  that  the  mystery  of  the  ring  and 
tlie  veil  were  in  some  way  connected  with  it,  for 
never  yet  had  she  seen  the  features  of  the  prin- 
cess fully  revealed ;  even  with  only  her  maidens 
around  her,  and  during  the  most  intense  heats, 
the  folds  of  the  veili  like  an  envious  cloud,  sha- 
dowed a  part  of  her  lovely  face.  The  ring  too, 
in  those  hours  of  repose,  when  every  other  gem 
that  adorned  her  person,  was  laid  aside,  still  re- 
tained its  place  upon  her  finger ;  yet  these  cir- 
cumstances, strange  as  they  at  first  appeared  to 
Azra,  might  have  been  noticed  only  as  singular- 
ities, and  ceased  to  awaken  her  wonder,  had  not 
the  m3'stcrious  insinuations  of  the  Moor,  led  her 
to  attach  to  them  a  meaning  and  importance 
which  constantly  stimulated  her  mind  to  curiosity 
and  conjecture. 

These  musings  so  absorbed  her  on  the  last  night 
of  their  sojourn  on  the  road^  that  the  hours  hud 
waned  almost  into  morning  before  sleep  visited  her 
eyes,  and  then  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  strange 
changes  which  take  place  in  dreams,  she  fancied 
herself  transported  to  the  side  of  the  Fairies' 
Fountain,  with  her  beautiful  and  faithful  grey- 
hound crouching  lovingly  at  her  feet.  Once  more 
she  bent  over  its  bright  waters,  but  started  back  in 
amazement,  as  she  saw,  pictured  as  it  were,  on  the 
glittering  sands  that  lay  far  down  in  its  pellucid 
depths,  all  that  had  befallen  her,  since  she  quitt^^d 
its  flowery  brink.  There  she  beheld,  although 
in  miniature,  the  gay  pavilion  of  the  princess — 
the  warrior  guard — the  minstrel  band — the  bloom- 
ing train  of  maidens — slaves  and  camels,  even  the 
milk-white  elephant — all  were  there  in  the  beauty 
and  the  splendour  that  so  enchanted  her.  As 
she  gazed,  a  brilliant  throng  pressed  on  to  greet 
the  affianced  of  the  Sultan,  and  then  all  passed 
away,  and  a  stately  palace  with  its  marble  courts, 
its  latticed  balconies,  and  gilded  domes,  sprang  up 
like  magic  to  her  view,  and  still  more  wonderful, 
as  she  looked,  she  beheld  herself  walking  in  the 
delicious  gardens  that  surrounded  it.  Kalathi, 
the  Moor,  was  at  her  side,  he  whispered  in  h«r 
ear,  and  she  turned  away  witli  affright.  When 
she  looked  again  she  ^aw  the  interior  of  a  mag- 
nificent ^artment,  and  herself  kneeling  beside 
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tho  sWptng  princess.  Her  baud  was  upon  the 
my:>Cerions  o\nd,  and  as  sho  drew  it  upwaM 
with  gentle  force  the  chains  suappud,  and  the  ; 
gem  remained  in  h^r  grasp.  Then  the  dark  form 
of  Kalathi  darted  into  the  chamber,  his  wild 
laugh  ochtted  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  she 
awuko  in  an  agony  of  terror.  { 

A  cukl  dew  stood  upon  her  brow,  and  her  | 
limbs  trembled  with  excessive  agitation,  but  she  \ 
rose  hastily  up,  at  the  same  moment  that  her  com-  I 
panions  sprang  also  from  their  couches,  for  a  deaf-  i 
cning  shout,  iirterminglcd  with  the  trampling  of  \ 
steeds,  and  the  strains  of  loud  and  Joyous  music  j 
filled  the  air.  In  a  moment  all  was  explained — the  | 
mighty  Selim!  tho  *  Lord  of  the  East,'  the  *  Light 
of  the  World,*  was  approaching  to  hail  his  expect-  ) 
ed  bride.     Immediately  the  tent  >vas  struck,  and  | 
with  her  brilliant  retinue,  \he  princess  moved  ] 
forward  to  meet  the  royal  bridegroom,  who  ad-  | 
vonccd  rapidly  towards  her,  as  though  impatient  | 
of  tt  moment's  delay.    A  band  of  musicians,  clad  I 
in  blue  and  gold,  preceded  him,  who  touched  their  ) 
instruments  with  such  inimitable  skill,  as  made 
the  air  vocal  with  divincst  melody.    Then  on  a 
steed,  white  as  tho  mountain  snow,  whoso  eye  ] 
ghinced  fire  as  he  champed  his  gblden  bit,  and  | 
tossed  with  graceful  pride  his  flowing  mane,  rode  | 
the  Sultan,  attired  in  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  Eastern  royalty,  and  surrounded  by  the  flow^er  I 
of  his  warriors,  and  his  high  officers  of  state,  each 
mounted  on  a  jet  black  courser  of  rare  symmetry 
and  beauty. 

After  these  appeared  fifty  camels,  laden  with 
costly  gifts  of  shawls  and  embroidered  garments 
for  the  bride,  and  then  followed  thirty  slaves, 
black  as  the  night,  wearing  huge  crimson  turbans, 
and  bearing  on  their  heads  baskets  of  golden 
net  work,  containing  jewels  of  immense  value, 
perfumes  of  a  thousand  different  odours,  napkins 
of  embroidered  gold,  and  every  article  of  luxury 
and  beauty,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  i 
toilette.    Last  of  all  came  a  low  chariot,  formed  ; 
of  mother-of-pearl,  exquisite  both  in  shape  and  \ 
workmanship.    The  panels  were  fastened  with 
gems  set  in  clusters,  and  the  wheels  of  burnished  ; 
gold,  sparkled  like  sunbeams  as  they  turned  upon 
their  glittering  axles.    Its  interior  was  lined  with 
satin  of  a  palo  rose  colour,  wrought  with  silver ; 
and  the  windows  were  latticed  with  silver  net- 
work.   Eight  horses,  diminutive  in  size,  but  of  I 
perfect  beauty,  drew  this  fairy  vehicle.    Their  ; 
heads  were  adonied  with  ribands  of  rose  colour, 
and  on  the  back  of  each  sat  a  young  Ethiopian  ; 
slave,  whose  dress  of  rose  coloured  silk,  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  corresponded  \iilh  the  delicate  j 
and  tastefUi  appointments  of  the  equipage. 

When  tho  two  brilliant  bavaldftdes  met,  each 
halted,  oud  tho  Sulr  m,  attended  by  his  body 


guard,  advanced  towards  the  paviKon  which  con- 
tained the  princess.  She  saw  his  approach  from 
die  loop  holes  of  her  retreat,  and  bj  a  signal 
commanded  that  the  elephant  should  be  made  to 
kueeL  Instantlj  at  the  word  of  his  guide,  the 
obedient  animal  sunk  upon  his  knees,  while  the 
Saltan  reining  up  his  proud  steed,  lowered  his 
sword,  and  bending  his  imperial  head  to  the  sad- 
dle bow,  coursed  slowly 'around  the  pavilkin. 
His  followers  also  bowed  their  heads  in  sign  of 
homage,  as  they  mevod  slowly  after  their  lord, 
while  the  musicians  of  each  party  struck  up  a 
merry  and  triumphant  strain  of  joy. 

All  then  passed  on,  leaving  the  elephant  of 
the  princess  in  the  rear,  when  a  slave  advanced, 
followed  by  the  chariot  of  pearl,  and  bearing  on 
a  golden  salver,  a  bouquet  formed  -of  the  choicest 
gems,  in  imitation  of  such  flowers,  as  in  the  east 
betoken,  the  love,  the  hopes  and  Irishes  of  a  d^-* 
voted  and  impassioned  heart  This  he  presented 
kneeling,  and  when  the  princess  thrust  her  small 
white  hand  through  the  silken  curtain,  to  receive 
Ae  costly  offering,  he  intimated  the  wish  of  hia 
lord,  that  she  should  pursue  her  journey  m  the 
chariot,  which  awaited  her  pleasure.  She  gra- 
ciously signiSed  her  assent,  nothing  averse  to  the 
transfer,  and  in  a  few  mintues,  attended  b}'  her 
maidens,  waa  luxuriating  amid  the  downy  cush- 
ions and  delicate  perfumes  of  the  fairy  equipage. 
The  Sultan  himself  rode  on  in  state  before  it,  his 
own  g^ard  closed  around  it,  and  the  splendid 
train  of  the  princess  mingling  with  that  of  their 
new  master,  all  moved  on  in  gay  triumph  towards- 
the  proud  capital  of  the  East. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gilding 
the  lofty  turrets  of  the  imperial  palace  when  the 
briUant  cavalcade  entered  its  spacious  courts.  Tho 
heart  of  the  Arab  maiden  throbbed  with  wild  and 
tumultuous  delight  as  she  gazed  through  the  silver 
lattice-work  of  tho  chariot  upon  the  gaiety  and 
splendour  of  the  scene  without.  The  princess  on 
the  contrary  seemed  overwhelmed  with  contend- 
ing emotions ;  she  sank  back  upon  the  cushions,* 
and  drew  her  richly  furred  pelisse  closely  around 
her,  as  though  to  hide  herself  from  sight,  while 
Azra  heard  her  say  in  answer  to  Leila's  low  and- 
gcntle  tone  of  sooothing: 

•*  If  this  first  hour  of  our  meetinsf  were  only 
past,  I  would  be  calm;  but  I  dread  lest  the  talis- 
man prove  false— and  if  it  should,  I  am  undone!" 

In  another  instant  the  door  of  the  chariot  flew 
open,  and  the  figure  of  the  sultan  appeared  at  it, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  his  bride.  But,  as  if 
those  accents  of  tenderness  heightened  her  ahum, 
she  crowded  the  folds  of  her  veil  closer  around' 
her  fade,  and  shrank  back  pale  and  trembliBg 
with  emo/tion,  till  Leihi,  "with  gentle  Ibroe  drew 
her  forward,  when  the  impatient  lover  caught  her 
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in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  the  upartments  of 
the  semglio. 

It  was  with  strange  and  mingled  feelings  that 
Azrai  the  unfettered  and  the  free,  found  herself 
the  Tolantary  inmate  of  a  giMed  prison— for  such 
in  truth  it  was.  She,  whose  dwelling  had  ever 
been  with  nature,  and  among  the  cottage  homes  of 
the  lowly  and  the  simple,  was  overwhelmed  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  appoint 
ments,  and  luxurious  elegance  of  her  new  abode. 
Each  apartment  of  the  palace,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  surpassed  the  rest  in  beauty — though  all 
were  hung  with  costly  draperies,  and  cooled  by 
gushing  fountains — all  were  furnished  with  lux< 
urious  couches,  and  piles  of  richly  embroidered 
cushions,  while  every  where,  exquisite  vases,  filled 
with  delicious  flowers,met  the  eye,  mingling  their 
fragrance  with  that  of  the  perfumed  waters  which 
silent  slaves  continually  sprinkled  around  to  re- 
fresh the  air,  and  with  the  odoriferous  smoke 
which  evolved  in  light  wrqfiths  through  th^  small 
apertures  of  the  bronze  and  porphyry  censers  in 
which  fragrant  pastiles  were  kept  constantly 
burning. 

For  a  few  weeks,  Asra  rioted  with  a  delight, 
which  she  fondly  thought  could  never  change  to 
satiety,  in  the  unaccustomed  luxury  and  splendor 
that  surrounded  her.  But  soon  all  grew  fami- 
liar to  her  senses,  and  with  its  novelty,  departed 
also  the  charm  which  had  made  her  seek 
for  its  attainment — till  at  length  every  weary  day 
seemed  but  the  transcript  of  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  she  learned  to  hate  the  tiresome  mo- 
notony of  her  existence.  Her  spirits  lost  their 
buoyancy,  her  bright  face  its  glad  glow  of  happi- 
ness. Nothing  in  short  gave  her  pleasure—the 
eonversaCion  of  her  companions  was  innpid — ^the 
graceAil  dances  of  the  country,  which  she  had  at 
first  admired  so  much,  she  soon  thought  less 
beautiful  than  those  of  her  own  dear  Jand~«the 
music  seemed  to  her  passionless,  compared  with 
that  which  her  ear  had  drank  in  among  her  na- 
tive hills, — and  even  the  rare  and  dainty  viands 
that  daily  tempted  her  palate,  she  thought  less 
delicious  than  the  rich  clusters  of  her  father's 
grapes,  and  the  sweet  barley-cakes  prepared  for 
her  by  the  hand  of  her  faithfHil  Mahala. 

In  a  word,  though  living  amidst  the  pomp  of 
eastern  luxury,  and  though  the  favourite  and 
trusted  attendant  of  her  royal  mistress,  she  felt 
herself  a  captive  and  a  shtve,  and  this  humiliating 
thought  preyed  like  a  canker-worm  upon  the  root 
of  all  her  joy.  She  was  indeed  free  to  range 
through  the  spacious,  halls  and  saloons  of  the 
Sultana's  palace,  to  brush  the  early  dew,  and 
walch  the  evening  star  in  its  spacious  and  delight- 
ful gardens,  but  amid  their  shades  she  inhaled  not 
tbe  air  of  freedom,  nor  did  the  music  of  their 
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hundred  fountains  soothe  her  soul  like  the  low 
murmur  of  those  sylvan  waters  that  gushed  from 
the  grey  rock  in  tht  far-Off  land  of  Arabia,  and 
She  longed,  at  times  intensely,  to  fly  beyond  the 
stately  walls  of  her  prison,  and  seek  again  the 
free  and  simple  home  of  her  childhood. 

Bat  alas,  for  poor  Asra  I    She  knew  not  her 
own  heart,  and  when  she  only  believed  herself 
weary  of  the  pomp  that  surrounded  her,  she  knew 
not  that  she  loved  it  still,  that  her  high  ambition 
had  not  attained  ito  um,  and  that  regret  filled 
her  soul,  because  she  had  not  achieved  for  herself 
the  greatness  which  she  coveted.    Inwardly  she 
repined  to  feel  herself  only  a  cypher  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Sultana,  a  mere  dependant  on  her  will, 
an  instrument  of  her  pleasure,  and  her  proud  spi- 
rit rebelled  at  the  degradation  she  had  sought. 
Could  she  have  exchanged  positions  with  her 
mistress,  and  have  reigned  where  she  was  now 
doomed  to  serve,  the  current  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  would  have  flowed  in  a  far  diifeivnt  chan- 
nel, and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  fountain,  and  the 
grove,  and  the  simple  home  of  her  father,  would 
have  been  remembered  only  in  humble  contrast 
with  the  brightness  of  her  exalted  fortunes.   But 
she  did  not  seek  to  analyae  the  vain  desires  and 
regrets  that  were  busy  in  her  heart—she  thought 
only,  it  is  better  to  be  the  object  of  idolatry  in  a 
mud-walled  cottage,  than  to  be  the  slave  of  an- 
other's ci^ce  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  a  palace. 
And  as  these  feelings  day  by  day  gained  a  strong- 
er hold  upon  her  mind,  }he  sweet  flow  of  her 
thooghts  and  affections  beoame  chilled  and  em- 
bittered; she  learned  to  envy  the  power  and  hap- 
piliess  of  her  confiding  mistress,  to  brood  with 
morbid  melancholy  over  her  voluntary  degrada- 
tion, and  to  deprecate  unceasingly  the  hour  when 
she  had  yielded  to  the  bondage  that  now  so  hope- 
lessly enthralled  her.    This  self-inflicted  torturo 
was  rendered  more  poignant  by  a  oertain  degree 
of  indifierenoe,  of  late  manifested  towards  her  by 
by  the  Sultana,  whose  absorbing  love  for  her 
husband  rendered  her  almost  regardless  of  her 
former  favourites,  while  the  power  which  she  had 
obtained  over  her  fickle  and   hnperious  lord, 
seemed  little  else  than  the  eflect  of  magic. 

Dwelling  upon  these  circumstances,  and  men- 
tally aggravating  every  real  or  fancied  slight 
which  she  had  recently  received,  Asra  stole  one 
sultry  noun  from  her  restless  couch,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  Seraglio  were  sealed  in  their 
customary  siesta,  and  wandered  forth  alone  into 
the  latticed  balcony,  and  from  thence  into  the 
embowered  shades  of  the  garden.  Full  of  brood- 
ing thought,  she  strolled  slowly  on,  now  pausing 
listlessly  beside  a  marble  fount,  and  now  resting 
for  a  minute's  space  within -some  mossy  grotto 
which  the  hand  of  art  had  formed  into  a  faint 
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resemblance  of  inimitable  nature.  And  as  tfaua, 
without  aim  or  object,  6he  moved  almost  uncon- 
sciously from  place  to  plafp,  the  fever  of  her 
mind  produced  a  thirst  so  intense,  that  she  paused 
beneath  the  loaded  branches  of  a  tamarind  tree, 
which  overhung  the  path,  and  placked  some  of 
the  ripe  and  juicy  fruit  as  a  substitute  for  the  sped 
fsherbet,  which  at  that  moment  was  not  within 
her  reach.  The  grateful  fruit  having  fulfilled  the 
purpose  for  which  she  gathered  it,  she  turned  to 
move  away,  when  a  slight  rusttii^  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  thick  branches  startled  her,  and 
suddenly  the  letfy  screen  was  t«ised  and  the  gi- 
gantic form  and  hideous  face  of  Kalathi  the  Moor 
were  revealed  to  ber  affiighted  gaiw.  Since  her 
encounter  with  him  in  Arabia,  Aara  had  never 
spoken  to  this  fearful  bein^,  though  she  had  teen 
him  often,  and  knew  him  to  be  one  whom  the  Sul- 
tana cared  not  to  o&nd.  When  now,  however,  in  a 
remote  and  solitary  part  of  the  gardens,  he  stood 
alone  before  ber,  the  toene  in  the  date  grove,  and 
her  dream  in  tbe  tent^  rushed  to  her  remembrance, 
and  with  a  ikint  shriek,  she  turned  to  fly.  But 
with  a  rigid  grasp  he  detained  her,  and,  paitolyzed 
by  fear,  she  did  nOt  even  struggle  to  escape. 

"  Mfiiden,**  he  said,  in  hoarse  and  guttural  ac- 
cents, **  I  would  learn  of  thee,  if  thou  dost  yet 
weary  of  thy  bondage?" 

**  Do  I?''  exclaimed  Asra.  roused  by  a  question 
that  seemed  to  divine  her  secret  thoughts;  ^  ne- 
ver was  the  wild  sttg  more  sorely  chafed  by  the 
snares  of  tiie  huntei^^thaa  am  I,  thefree4K>r& 
child  of  nature,  by  the  gilded  Ixmds  thataobope- 
lessly  enthral  me." 

.**  And  if  thou'  couldst,"  lie  asked,  **  wouk^t 
thou  forsake  the  luxuries  in  which  thou  art  lap- 
ped, and  return  again  .to  the  simple  fiire  and  lowly 
.home  of  thy  sire?" 

*•  Would  I  ?"  she  re-e<ihoed,  "  ay,  gladly,  joy- 
ously* oven  as  that  mountain  stag  bounds  from 
the  toils  tbat.have  entrapped  bun,  back  to  the 
glotious  freedom  of  his  own  wild  woods  and 
laughing  streams." 

**  But  why  is  it  that  thou  dost  weary  of  thy  gor- 
geous home?"  he  asked,  in  a  bone  that  he  vainly 
strove  to  tutor  into  softness.  '^Theqaeen  of  the 
Seraglio  fares  not  more  daintily  than  thyself— she 
reposes  not  upoaaso&er  coudi,  nor  wears  she 
raiment  richer  or  more  costly  than  thine  own. 
Look,  maiden,  upon  the  watery  mirror  of  this 
foontain— ^ives  it  not  back  unto  thy  gase,  an 
image  radiant  as  her's  who  holds  such  boundless 
sway  .over  the  *  Light  and  Glory  of  the  World!' 
Shown  it  not  a  brow  as  fair,  and  one  that  might 
as  well  become  »  proud  tjava,  as  hers  who  styles 
hecsolf  Sidtana  of  the  l£ast?" 

** Tis  fiur  enough,  I  grant,'*  said  Azra,  "and 
wears,  t<x),  as^thou  maystmai-k,  a  stamp  of  pride 


—pride,  that  I  vainly  thought,  craved  only  stately 
halls  and  gorgeous  robes  to  satisfy  its  longings. 
But  now  I  sorely  feel  these  gauds  were  dearly 
purchased  by  the  degradation  of  a  free-born  soid. 
Though  fed  and  clothed  as  daintily  as  she  I  serve 
— what  am  I  but  a  slave  ?  and  that  one  thought 
•contains  a  drop  of  bitterness,  that  sheds  its  poi- 
son over  my  whole  existence." 

"But  what  if  thy  state  were  changed?*' 
asked  the  wily  Moor;  "  if  kneeling  slaves  saluted 
thee  by  the  proud  title  of  Sultana,  and  thou  didst 
see  around  thee,  thousands  subservient  to  thy 
will? — then  wouldst  thou  willingly  exchange  thy 
queenly  robes  for.the  peasant's  rustic  garb,  thy 
Sputtering  halls  and  fragrant  gardens  for  a  pea- 
sant's humble  homo,  and  a  peasant's  rude  com- 
panionship?" 

"  Nay,  wherefore  question  thus  ?"  said  Azra, 
agitated  by  the  deep  emotions  which  he  stirred 
within  her ;  "  the  destiny  thou  dost  depict  is  not 
for  me  to  attain,  an(^I  tell  thee  I  would  rather 
reign  the  queen  of  a  peasant's  cot,  than  dwell  a 
slave  in  U^e  palace  of  kings !" 

^  Maiden,"  asked  the  Moor,  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,"  rememberest  thou  my  words  in  the  date 
grove  of  Anibia  ?" 

"  I  do,"  she  replied ;  "  but  what  boo^  it  to  re- 
call them  ?  They  cannot  change  the  decree  of 
fate — and  mine  is  shaped  by  a  greats  hand  than 
thine." 

**  But  thou  knowest  not  all  my  power/'  he  re- 
plied; "and  maiden,  the  hour  which  I  then  fore- 
saw, has  now  near  arrived,  when  thou  dost  desire 
to  become  that  wbich  thou  art  not,  yet  ignorant 
of  the  means  by  which  to  aooomplish  thine  «wj^ 
thou  art  ready  to  abandon  it  as  hopeless." 

"Moor,  thou  dost  ,read  aright  my  secret 
thoi^hts,"  exclaimed  Asra,  losing  her  timidity, 
as  be  touched  with  canning  hand  the  req^nsive 
chord  wi^iu  her  breast.  '*I  would,  in  truth* 
l^adly  attain  dignity  and  powe^r,  coukl  I  do  so 
without  the  aid  of  criminal  -and  unho(y  means," 

"  They  who  require  and  hoki  their  power  by 
hidden  arts,  must  expect  to  be  baifled  with  their 
own  weapons,"  said  the  Moor.  "  Listen*  there- 
fore, while  I  reveal  to  thee,  the  secret  which  in- 
volves the  destiny  of  thy  mistress,  and  which 
may,  perchance,  shape  thino  into  brightness,  so 
thou  do  but  use  it  a-righ t.  But  4rst  tell  me^  mai- 
den, if  thou  hast  learned  wherefore  that  mystic 
veil  forever  shades  tlie  fair  brow  of  the  Sultana, 
and  conceals  the  fellow  of  that  radiant  eye,  whose 
single  glance  holds  in  subjection  the  proud  Com- 
mander of  the  FaitbfuiC^"  . 

"I  have  learutid  only  (rom  licila,  that  in  tiia 
childhood  of  our  mistress,  it  was  pierced  by  an 
arrow,  which  daikenul  it  forever,  and  chaugcd 
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it*  bmvty  into  cWformitjr-^HUid  ftyr  t\\$  cstiM  she 
&90T  conceftti  it  ftoat  ihd  view  of  alf."^ 

A  low  ominoas  laugh,  like  that  wWeh  one^ 
before  in  the  data-|h>?e  of  Arabia,  ehtlled  the 
blood  #f  Asra,  shook  the  frame  of  the  Moor  as  he 
repKed: 

**  Maiden,  it  was  no  mortal  hand  which  dark- 
ened the  vision  of  that  terrible  eyo.  When  in 
the  fittt  moment  of  the  j>riaces9*  exMtence,  it 
waa  unclosed  to  view,  her  attendants  beheld,  not 
the  soft  ai)<^  beautiful  eye  of  a  ncw-bom  mfant, 
but  an-  orb  of  living  fire,  that  seemed  to  bum 
those  on  whom  it  glanced,  and  they  fled  from  her 
with  alTiight.  The  skill  of  Che  most  renowned 
leeches  was  assayed  to^emper  the  flame  of  that 
fiery  oi^n.  But  in  vain — ^no  art  could  ehange 
it  I  it  biased  and  burned  within  its  orbit  like  a 
spark  from  hell,  lending  a'fearAU  expression  to 
the  otherwiie  lovely  faee  of  the  infant.  The  pa- 
rents, who  had  joyfully  expected  the  birth  of  their 
ehlld,  were  ineoasokibleatthis  misfortDne,  but  all 
to  whom  it  was  fteeessarily  known,  were  sworn 
under  a  dreadful  penalty  to  perpetual  secrecy. 
The  princess  was  never  seen  unveiled,  and  the 
slory  of  the  afrow,  which  thou  hist  heard,  was 
invented  as  a  reason  for  this  'constant,  though 
partial  4^ealnicat,  of  her  eonntenanoei       « 

"But  she  grew  up,  beautiftil  as  stn  angel, 
and  the  fame  of  her  ^arms  spread  throughont 
the  world,  till  the  news  reached  the  ear  of  the 
Saltan  Selin,  who,  when  she  had  scatoely  at- 
tained her  fourteenth  year,  seal  to  demand  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Then  it  was  that  she  flrst 
learned  truly  to  bewail  her  frightful  deformity, 
for  the  piotore  of  her  affiane^  lord  had  inspired 
her  with  the  moat  ardent  affection,  and  she  knew 
too  well  the  eflect  produced  by  her  burning  eye, 
not  to  feel  assured,  lihat  its  fixvt  glaooe  would 
dwngd  his  passion  hgp  horror  and  disgusti  since 
she  ooiild  not  hope  amya  to  conceal  it  from  him 
— «to  deoetve  him  as  she  had  done  others  would 
be  vain,  and  her  health  and  her  spirits  seemed 
sinking  beneath  tha  weight  of  h«r  anxiety  and 
dread.  The  king,  her  father,  waa  perplexed  and 
well  nigh  distraetad  by  her  sorrow,  and  knowing 
tiiat  I  was  not  unskilled  in  the  arts  af  magic,  he 
ao«|^  me,  to  leani  if  there  was  any  expedient 
which  might  save  his  child  from  tJie  nnhappy 
doom  which  awaited  her. 

Riches  and  honoors  withqnt  measure  were  pre- 
niiaed  me  if  I  could  suggest  any,  and,  lured  by 
ambitions  hopes,  I  girded  my  garments  abput  bm^ 
and  went  forth  to  .seek  the  distant  annimiu  of 
Mount  Caacasus,  beneath  whose  roots,  for  down 
in  the  secret  bowels  of  the  eaitli,  bidden  beneath 
eternal  snows,  dwells  the  great  Magician,  Alma* 
cer*3^  I  had  been  his  pnpil  iA  early  youth,  and 
knew  well  each  labyrinth  of  hia  subterraneous 


I  abode.  I  threaded  them  all  in  safoty  till  I  veach- 
I  ed  the  inner  recess  of  those  mighty  caverns,  where 

>  I  found  him  again,  eren  as  I  had  left  him  years 
I  before,  patiently  unrarelHhg  the  deep  mysteries 
s  of  science — ^while  aroond  him  lay  piled  vast  heaps 
c  of  gems  and  ores,  whose  natures  he  had  analyxed, 
j  and  whose  secret  uses  were  as  fomiliar  to  him 

\  as  are  those  i>f  the  ripe  ear  of  wheat  to  the  bus- . 
{  bandman,  who  plucks  and  garners  it  for  his  sub- 
'  sistenee.    An  immense  carbuncle  illuminated  the 

>  vaulted  envem,  hanging,  self^suspended  in  the 
I  midst,  eyen  as  the  sun  in  the  flri^ment,  and  Uke 

>  that,  sending  its  {Subtle  rays  of  nfe^  iuto  every 
j  crevice  of  the  intricate  abode.  » 

>  '*!«  matters  not  to  tell  of  all  I  saw  hi  that 
I  strange  place,  nor  of  the  words  which  passed  be- 
\  tween  that  fearful  man  and  myself.  It  is  enough 
\  tluN;  my  errand  sped,  and  'that  I  won  from  him, 
)  but  at  a  price  1  will  not  name,  the  Vhangeftil 

>  opul  with  its  t4ng^f  foystic  eharactdv,  which 
^  thou  seest  ever  upon  the  finger  of  thy  mDitress. 

It  is  a  talisman  of  power,  and  while  sh^wears  it, 

her  lord  may  gaae  upon  her  unveiled  face,  and 

read  in  every  foatnre  the  characters  of  perfect 

beauty.    But  let  it  quit  her  ihiger  for  a  nxment, 

and  her  secret  is  revealed,  the  hideoos  eye  flames 

forth  in  all  its  honrlble  deformity,  and  temiiaktes 

^  at  once  her  reign  of  love  and  power,  while  she, 

I  to  whom  the  treasure  is  transferred,  becomes  at 

I  once  an  object  of  passionate  adoration  to  the  en- 

I  amoured  Snltan.     Maiden,   readest  thou  now 

!  thy  deetiBy?    Yea,  thine!  but  yet  on  one  condio 

I  tion  only." 

I  **  Kame  it,**  said  Asara,  in  a  voice  hOaiae  from 
J  the  overwrought  feelings  of  her  ambitious  soul. 
\  ** Listen!  For  the  mighty  serrice  which  I 
rendered,  the  Htkt^  of  this  folso  ptlnoess  gave 
me  gold—- ay,  more  than  I  had  omved;  but  When, 
as  some  slight  guerdon  for  my  toils,  I  adced  of 
her  a  post  of  hononr,  which  the  BttHan  at  her 
instance  would  hav4  granted  me,  dbe  laughed  mo 
to  aoom,  and  bearded  we  with  jests  and  jeers, 
that  wrung  from  me  a  bitter  oath  of  Tengeanee. 
And  now  the  hour  is  nigh  for  its  fuHUment  r 
tfwear  to  me  only  that  thou  wih  refuse  no  foronr 
I  shall  ask,  or  bbe  I  en«h  thy  new  Mised  hopes 
upon  this  spot,-*-aad  when  thou  hast  sworn,  be* 
wal»  how  thou  dosfr  swetrve  one  tittfo  from  thy 
oath,  lest  I  force  then  ^o,  toqusff  thtf  ang^cop 
afmyrerenge.'*  \ 

'^lawea^!**  exdaimed  Aaru»  shrinking  from 
his  grasp,  and  shttddariiUg  at  the  teniUo  exprea- 
sioti  of  his  deoMii  eye,— yM  still  Che  eager  desire 
of  accomplishing  her  hepei^  subdued  her  fear, 
and  anxiously  she  said--*'  thou  dost  intimate  that 
I  must  win  this  wondrous  talismans  but  who  may 
dbtain  it,  liadced  asit  is  with  ebssns  of  gold  .to  the 
wrist  of  the  Snltaanr 
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.'*  Maiden,  I  possess  that  potent  elixir  which 
would  unloose  those  chains  though  their  strength 
and  thickness  were  seven-fold  greater  than  they 
are,"  said  the  Moor,  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew 
forth  from  the  inner  folds  of  his  tunic,  a  small 
crystal  vial,  containing  a  transparent  yellow 
fluid,  and  on  which  were  engrayed  in  gold,  mys- 
tic characters^  similar  to  those  which. surrounded 
the  opal.  • "  This  liquid,''  he  continued,  placing 
the  vial  in  Azra's  hand,  "  is  th9  servant  of  thy 
will  Thou  hast  to  borrow  but  one  feather  from 
the  wing  of  thymistress'  pet  dove,  and  when  she 
sleepsi  mcistei0k  tip  with  this  subtle  fluid,  which 
thou  must  thn  apply  to  the  slender  chains,  just 
lyhero  they  are  linked  to  the  broad  setting  of 
the  opaL  The  gold  will  not  resist  its  power,  and 
when  the  ring  yields  to  thy  touch,  and  thou  hast 
it  safe  in  thy  hand,  replace  it  on  the  finger  of  iky 
mistress  with  this  fidse  gem,"  and  as  he  said 
this,  he  gave  her  a  ring,  in  fonn  and  colour  ex- 
actly resembling  that  wonr  by  the  Sultana; 
though  a  practised  eye  might  have  been  at  no  loss 
*"  to  discover  that  the  stone  was  a  counterfdt 
**  These  linkSf"  he  added,  "  as  thou  mayest  per- 
ceive, are  designed  to  fit  so  nicely  to  the  broken 
chain,  that  not  even  she  herself  wiU  «ver  dream  it 
has  been  ruptured.  So  when  thou  hast  accom- 
plished thy. task,  and  won  the  talisman,  thy  as- 
piring hopes  will  be  fulfilled, — thou  wilt  reign 
q^een  of  the  Seraglio,  empress  of  the  Sultan's 
heart,  and  then,  if  Ihou  rememberest  not  Kalathi 
the  Moor,  and  redeemest  not  the  promise  thou 
hast  given  him,  I  swear  to  thee,  maiden,  that 
darker  and  more  twrible,  shall  be  thy  fitte  than 
that  of  the  hopeless  princess  whom  thy  ambition 
is  now  about  to  betray!" 

'*  Thou  shaltl  by  the  Prophet  in  whom  we  be- 
lieve I  I  swear  thou  shalt  be  well  remembered !" 
exclaimed  Azra.  **  Yet  I  pray  thee  instruct  me 
how,  and  when  I  may  achieve  this  task,  which 
thou  dost  dceii  so  light  ?  I  dare  not  essay  it 
when  the  Sultana  sleeps,  lest  my  touch  awaken 
her,  and  then  my  hopes  must  perish — ^nay  my 
v«ry  Hfe  itself  prove  nothing  worth." 
'  **  The  pupil  of  Almacerex  were  not  worthy  of 
his  master,  knew  he  not  to  guard  against  such 
chances  as  these,"  said  the  Moor,  with  a  dark 
smile.  "Mark -me,  whea  thon  dost  serve  thy 
lady's  sherbet,  infuse  int^  it  this  powder— it  is 
tasteless,  and  for  six  hoi|^  her  sleep  will  be  like 
that  of  one  over  whom  tiie  angel  of  death  hath 
cast  the  shadow  of  his  wing.  Then,  maiden,  to 
thy  task,  and  do  it  fearlessly— this  very  night» 
too,  if  the  occasion  serve  thee— -or  tomorrow  night 
at  farthest,  let  the  deed  be  done."  < 

Axra  trembled  ae  she  took  firom  the  hand  of  | 
the  Moor  the  small  grey  powder  that  he  proffered  I 
her;  but  an  evil  influence  had  polluted  facv — she  ' 


was  no  longer  the  guileless  and  innocent  maiden 
of  the  Fountain,  for  pride  and  ambidon  fevered 
her  soul,  and  the  dark  stain  of  purpos^  guilt  had 
already  fearfully  sullied  its  %uHty.  Her  cheek 
was  pale  and  her  hand  unsteady,  but  she  rsffiain- 
ed  resolute  in  evil,  and  when  the  Moor  asked,  as  if 
to  try  her  strength  :  • 

''Thinkest  thou,  maiden,  that  thy  woman's 
heart  will  not  lail  thee  in  the  hour  of  trial  ? 
Speak,  for  if  thou  harborest  but  the  shadow  of  a 
fear  that  thoii  mayest  shrink  from  ^y  purpose, 
depart,  and  I  will  find  another  emissary  for  the 
work." 

She  answered  in  a  firm,  unhesitating  voice: 

**  Banish  thy  distrust,  and  rest  assured  I  will 
not  fail — ^for  come  what  will,  this  hapd  shall  at 
least  essay  the  deed,  which,  if  ancoessjul,  is  to 
work  my  triumph." 

**Go,  then."  said  the  Moor,  "lest  while  wo 
parley  here,  the  fortunate  moment  should  have 
passed  away.  Go,  and  may  the  fiends  of  Mount 
Caucasus  aid  thee  with  their  arts  I"  and,  darting 
away,  he  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

A  sra  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the  spot  where 
he  left  her,  treifiblingin  spite  of  her  courage,  and 
then  fleeing  rapidly  towards  the  palace^  entered 
the  i^partments  of  the  Seraglio,  hreatl^Bs  with 
speed  and  emotion. 

"Ah!  truant,"  said  the  Sultana,  with  a  glad 
smile,  that  smote  upon  the  heart  of  the  gniliy 
niaiden,  "I  have  missed  thee  so  long  fh>m  my 
side,  that  I  am  fiun  to  have  thee  bound  like  my 
fair  gaselle  with  silken  ribands,  lest  thou  stray 
quite  away  at  last." 

Azra  strove  to  stammer  forth  some  words  of 
apology,  but  the  Sultana  gaily  interrupted  her: 
.  "  I  understand  thee,  maiden,"  she  said,  "  nor 
can  I  pass  harsh  sentence  upon  thine  innocent 
offence.  I  know  thon  art  mi  yet  weaned  from 
the  wild  habits  of  thy  peastmt  life,  and  so  I  doubt 
me  not  thou  hast  ^n  floating  like  some  gay  bnt^ 
terfly  among  the  garden  bowers,  revelling  in  its 
shades,  and  quafiing  health  and  beauty  from  its 
perfumed  air,  while  these  silly  maidens,  withered 
by  the  heat,  lie  strewn  like  faded  lilies  on  their 
dtishions,  waiting  idly  for  the  evening  dews  to 
revive  them.  But  come  now,  take  thy  guitar, 
and  let  me  have  muao— ^thy  voice  too,  my  bird  of 
the  desert — ^'tis  sweeter  than  the  fall  of  yonder 
fbnnt,  and  dearly  do  I  love  its  tones." 

The  maiden,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  conversa- 
tion, readily  obeyed  the  command,  exerting  all 
her  skUl  to  call  forth  the  sweetest  notes  of  her 
instrument,  and  accompanying  it  with  a  voice, 
which  was  indeed  sweet  and  musical  as  the  low 
sound  of  gushing  waters  to  the  ear.  Itong  the 
Sultana  remained  listening  to  die  strains  of  her 
favorite.    The  apartment  in  which  they  sat  was  a 
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room  of  gilded  fattice^work,  draperied  by  cting*  >  fkst  by  the  slender  chcilns  that  confined  it  to  her 
ingyineflk  whose  odorous  blosaomsw^re  each  a  cen-  ]  wiist. 

aer  of  perfume.  Music  was  abroad,  and  within,  \  IIow  wildly  throbbed  tite  guilty  heart  of  Azra 
the  alternate  song  and  taJe,  gave  token  that  each  >  when  the  deed  was  done!  and  with  what  mingled 
dropping  ik>wer  of  the  fieraglio,  had  roTived  be-  -;  dread  and  hope  did  she  long  f»r  the  hour  to  arrive, 
neath  the  deiicioas  infiaeQco  of  that  soft  eastern  j  which  should  test  the  virtue  of  the  talisman,  *an<l 
night.  It  was  later  than  usual  before  the  Sultana  \  prove  the  truth  of  "Kalathi,  by  placing  in  her 
sought  her  ooueh,  and  when:  Leila,  as  was  her  \  grasp,  the  glittering  prize  for  which  she  had  saori- 


oustoniy  had  attended  at  her  toilette,  Azra  was 
munraoned  to  remain  beside  her  mistress. 

**  If  thou  art  not  over  weary,^  maiden,"  she 
sud,  "I  would  fain  hear  an  end  of  the  '  Golden 
Pomegranate,'  before  I  sleep.  Sit  thee  down  on 
these  cushions  by  my  side,  and  let  mo  know  how 
the  poor  dwarf  escaped  from  the  detested  laby- 
rinthf  and  if  at  last  he  won  the  promised  pri7«.'' 

Aira  obeyed,  though  scarcely  able  to  control 
her  emotion ;  talently  she  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  bosom,  where  she  had  deposited  the  fatal  g^fls 


ficed  both  innocence  and  truth.  Wearily  passed 
with  her  the  lingering  hours  of  that  miserable 
night,  and  as  she  anxiously  watched  the  deep, 
deep  slumbers  of  her  mistress,  she  almost  feared 
that  for  some  wicked  purposlv  his  own,  the 
Moor  had  deceived  sftd  given  he^  deadly  drug, 
that  had  already  done  its  fatal  work  on  the  un- 
happy Sultana.  But  juHt  as  the  6ny  dawned,  !»ho 
moved, — she  half  rose  from  her  pillow,  and  gaaed 
with  a  bewildered  air  around  her.  Azra  bent 
over  her,  and  with  her  heart  lightened  of  its 


of  the  Moor,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  Ugend,  >  agonising  fear,  ta^  in  the  joy  of  still  beholding 
which  she  had  qommeneed  on  the  previous  day.  )  her  in  life,  she  for  a  moment  ceased  to  remember 
By  the  time  it  was  ended,  all  the  attendants  ia  >  the  deep  wrong  which,  during  the  silNit  watches 


the  ante*room  were  fcst  locked  in  sleep;  even  on 
the  watchful  Leila  its  deep  ^11  had  fallen,  and 
Azra  felt  that  the  hour  was  apj^roaching  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  evil  purpose.  Bising,  she 
prepai^  a  glass  of  sherbet,  and  dexterously 
shaking  into  it  the  subtle  powder,  presented  it  to 
the  Sultana,  who  drank  the  insidious  draught,  and 
then  composing  herself  upon  her  cushions,  direct- 
ed Azra  to  occupy  those  near  her  while  she  slept. 
With  deep  and  breathless  interest  the  maiden 
watched  her,  till  she  saw  a  sleep  like  that  of  death 
steal  over  her  senses,  and  then  to  assure  herself 
that  she  could  not  be  lightly  awakened,  she  ven- 


folds  of  that  mysterious  veU,  which  ever  partiaUy 
obscured  her  features;  nor  did  the  Sultana  move, 
even  her  breathiukwas  imperceptible,,  and  her 
face  wore  the  fixecHnd  passionless  expression  of 
a  oof-pse. 

Trembling  at  the  ^leed  she  was  about  to  do,  yet 
gathering  courage  from  the  thought  of  all  that 
was  depea^g  upon  it,  Aara  drew  forth  the  crys- 
tal vial,  and  moistentng  the  top  of  a  feather  with' 
the  transparent  fluid,  toached  it  to  the  golden 
ohains  that  secured  the  ring,  just  where  they  were 
linked  to  the  wrought  setting  of  the  opal. 
Anxiously  she  watched  its  effoct  upon  the  gold, 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  saw  the  minute  links 
open  and  expand,  so  that  with  ease,  she  drew 
them  firom  the  small  orifices  through 'which  they 
had  been  passed,  and  with  gentle  f<wce  abstracted 
the  ring  from  the  finger  of  her  unconscious  mis- 
Cress.  Another  instant,  and  the  prteions  talisman 
was  safe  in  her  bosom,  for  she  dared  not  expose  it 
to  view,  and  the  false  gem  of  the  Moor  gleamed 
ia  its  stead,  on  the  hand  of  tlie  princess,  linked 


of  that  fearful  night,  her  hand  had  wrought  against 
her. 

*'Give  me  air,  maiden,"  said  the  Sultana,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  **and  water,  for  my  lips  are 
parched  with  thirst" 

Azra  hastened  to  open  the  lattice  and  admit 
the  dewy  ur  of  m^yrning,  and  then  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  she  brought  water,  and  offered  per- 
fumes and  refreshments  to  her  mistress. 

**I  have  hada  fMufuI  night,  maiden,"  said  ^e 
Sultana,  glancing  at  the  fake  opal  on  her  finger, 
as  though  that  were  connected  wi^  her  dreams, 
and  sinking  back  with  a  shudder  upon  her  couch . 


tured  to  touch  the  hand,  and  even  to  ^ust  the  >  Azra  remained  silent,  but  she  w^  pale  with  con- 


scious guilt. 

"It  was  a  vision  of  terror,"  resumed  the  Sul- 
tana, '*  but  it  hoots  not  to  chill  thy«young  blood 
by  recounting  it.  I  will  sleep  agam,  for  it  is  yet 
eariy,  and  fairer  ones  may  perchance  come  on  the 
wiugs  of  this  bright  morning  to  refresh  me;"  and 
she  turned  away  as  she  spdse,  signing  at  the  same 
time  for  Azra  te  depart 

The  maiden  gladly  obeyed,  and  stoleout  to  seek 
the  balmy  influences  of  nature,  which  hit  >:orto 
had  never  failed  to  soothe  and  elevate  her  troubled 
sj^t.  But  now,  peace  came  not  at  her  cail,.  and 
she  felt  that'the  pimty  and  fragrance  of  early 
mom,  oflered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dark  and 
tumultuous  passions  which  were  strivihg  for  mas- 
tery in  her  souL  A  prey  to  a  thousand  vague 
and  terrible  emotions,  she  sat  down  upon  a  graen 
and  shady  bank,  and  renuuned  wrapped  in  moody 
thought,  till  the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun,  penetrate 
iog  hw  retreat,  warned  her  that  the  ^9.y  was  ad- 
vaneing,  when  she  rose,  and  returned  with  haste 
to  the  pakce.  The  Sultana  had  just  quitted  the 
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hnth^and  wnstoym*?  wth  tbo  pot  dove,  from  whose  ;  paused  to  rccoTW  her  self-pomtMioii,  bat  roch  n 
wing  Azra  had  plucked  the  feather,  which  ai<^  I  tide  of  new  and  stmige  emotions  rnahttf  upon 
her  nocturnal  crime.  I^he  looked  radiant  with  i  her  heart,  that  sinking  upon  an  ottoman  ftb a  jield- 
jouth  and  beauty,  and  the  unwonted  paleness  of  |  ed  unresistinglj  to  their  influence.  Ket  long 
her  cheek  lent  a  new  and  touching  Interest  to  her  \  however  sat  she  thus  subdued,  before  tbedom*  of 
charms.  Leila  sat  at  her  feet,  and  her  maidens  \  the  Sultana's  apartment  flew  open  with  a  sudden 
were  gathered  art>nndher,  waiting  to  obey  her  j  bound,  and,  uttering  exeJamationt  of  terror  and' 
behests.  Azra  joined  the  group,  and  in  the  usual  |  disgust,  the  Sultan  Hished  wildly  fbHh.  His  conn- 
idlings,  the  morning  wore  away  till  the  hoinr  of  \  tenanee  was  deadly  pa^,  and  his  eyei  seemed 
noon  arrived.  !  starting  with  terror  from  their  sockets,  as  darting 

J  Shortly  after  this,  a  visit  from  the  Sultan  was  J  towards  Azra,. he  cast  himself  %t  hep  feeU  and 
announced,  and  Azra's  heart  beat  high  as  she  |  burying  his  iaoe  in  the  folds  of  her  robe,  vehem- 
impataently  aw«Ed  the  moment  which  she  trust-  s  ently  exelairoed. 

ed  was  to  crown  her  daring  deed  with  its  pro-  j      "Save  me  !  save  me  !  ay,  if  thou  West  me, 
mised  triumph.    Soon  he  was  seen  approaching,  |  shield  me  from  that  spectacle  of  horror  V 
through  the  long  suite  of  apartments,  to  that  in  |      The  maiden  repulsed  him  not,  for  she  rea^t&e 
which  the  princess  and  her  maidens  were  gather-     cause  of  his  dismay,  ami  proudly  felt  hersrtf  Bal- 
ed to  receive  him — in  a  moment  more  ha  entered,-  >  tana  of  the  East.    €rently  she  bent  tawardi  him^ 


and  unobservant  of  any,  pressed  forward  and 
threw  himself  upon  a  cushion  at  the  feet  of  his 
fair  Sultana.  Her  features  brightened  with  delight 
when  she  salv  him,  and  the  soft  carmine  returned 


but  ere  she  could  give  utteranae  to  th«  wovfc  that 
trembled  on  her  lips,  the  appalling  figure  of  her 
unveiled  mistress  burst  upon  her  startled  sight, 
and  almost  changed  her  into  st(m#.    Wildly  the 


to  her  cheek,  as  she  listened  to  his  whispered  \  Sultana  tossed  her  arms,  and  tors  her  dishevelled 
words  of  love.  Music  was  commanded  for  his  >  hair,  as  she  rushed  impetuously  forward,  that  flaos- 
pleasure,  and  the  dance  also,  in  which  he  ever  i  ing  eye  uncovered',  glaring  like  some  pcnrtantuous 
delighted.  But  in  vain  the  fairest  maidens  with'  \  meteor,  and  giving  to  her  youthftil  face  (he  fell 
their  graceful  evolutions  strove  to  win  his  notice,  j  expression  of  a  demon.  Asra  shrieked  al<4i  with 
he  seemed  to  see  only  his  lovely  bride;  and  wear-  agonyandfear,anddartingfromthe  Sultan's clasp- 
ied  by  efforts  which  attracted  no  regard,  the  \  ing  arms,  for  in  the  strange  exdltement  of  tcfror^ 
dancers  one  by  one  stole  from  the  apartment,  <  he  had  wound  them  convulsively  around  her,  lAe 
leaving  only  Aira,  who  though  vexed  a«d  disap-  \  turned  to  flee,  when  suddenly  the  riband  that 
pointed,  still  lingered  behind.  \  confined  her  vest  burst  open,  And  the  fiital  talis- 

At  length,  persuaded  she  bad  been  duped  by  >  man  fell  fVom  her  bosom,  at  the  feet  of  the  SnN 
the  Hoor,  she  too  was  in  the  act  of  retiring,  when  \  tana.  The  injured  princess  Seized  it  with  a  cry 
her  exquisite  figure  caught  the  Sultan's  eye,  and  \  of  joy,  and  grasping  ^le  rob6  of  the  affrighted 
springing  to  his/eet,  he  stood  gaaing  upon  her  |  maiden,  as  .she  would  have  tad,  she  turned  Ml 
with  evident  wonder  and  delight  Conscious  that  1  upon  her  the  seorefalng  Hght  of  her  terrific  eye, 
the  spell  was  working,  the  maiden*s  fears  became  \  exclaiming: 

lost  in  the  certainty  of  coming  triumph,-— a  virid  I  **  Thou,  wretch,  haat  wrmjht  this  deed  I  and 
blush  crimsosed  her  cheek,  her  pulses  throbbed  \  now  for  my  tevenge  T 

audibly,  and  shc^elt  the  opal  that  lay  concealed  <>  But  Azra  heard  no  more,  for  in  a  momentt  ** 
in  her  boson,  burning  like  a  living  eoal  mto  her  \  it  were,  the  fiery  organ  from  -which  she  sbruik 
heart.  IJsder  pretence  of  galherfog  up  some  with  fear«  teemed  tranfetted  to  ke»  own  head — 
pearls  which  had  fallen  from  her  hair,  she  still  >  she  felt  it  searing  her  tety  brain  with  its  homing 
delayed  her  dmrture  from  the  room,  when  sud-  <  heat— ^ht  saw  the  Sultana  clap  her  hands  in  tri- 
denly  the  Stt&n.  approached  bet,  and  unclasp*  {  umph}  she  heard  then  Ike  mocking  hnigh  bf  Ki^ 
ing  a  chaiif  of  brilliants  which  he  wore  about  his  |  lathi  echo  through  the  lofty  room,  and  beheld  Um 
neck,  ha  threw  H  over  her*s»  whispermg  as  he  bent  |  SuHsni  recoil  froan  her  with  dismay,  and  oveipow- 
towards  her :  i  end  by  terror  and  despair,  she  fhll  in  a  swoon 

'*'  Thus  do  I  bind  thee,  endianting  maiden,  even  }  upon  tho  tessellated  maible  of  tiie  fiocr. 
as  tbott  with  thy  matchless  beauty  dost  hind  in  |        *  *  ^  *  *  * 

the  speH  of  love,  those  who  gase  upon  thee,  j        *  *  *  •        .  •  ♦ 

Thou  art  impatient  to  begone,  but  on  the  morrow  j  SImt  was  awakened  by  the  teadcr  aceesta  of  a 
let  me  bdiold  thee  again,  for  it  is  fitting  that  thon  \  well-kfiowB  voice,  calling  upon  ber  naroct  and 


sbonldst  be  great,  even  as  thon  art  beautiAsl.'* 

Aara  ventured  not  to  reply,  but  she  raised  het 
eyes  with  no  forlndding  glance  to  his,  and  ratrent* 
ed  iVcm  the  apartment.     In  the  ante^room  she 


ooaipling  with  it  every  expresden  of  endearment 
known  to  the  language  of  the  eaat;  But  sh» 
moved  not,  nor  nUclosed  her  eyes,  dreading  t» 
behold  agaiii  tiie  liMnrfnl  cenakenance  of  thv  SuK 
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tana.  Yet  neaear  and  nearer  cana  that  daar  fa* 
miliar  voice— the  soand  of  feet  was  by  her  aide— 
a  gentle  hand  pressed  hers,  and  the  words,  '*  Mj 
bird!  my  peri!  whither  hast  thou  strayed?"  rung 
like  a  strain  of  well  remembered  music  in  her  ear 
— then  came  the  fond  pressure  of  wann  lips  upon 
her  brow,  and  in  amazement  she  mibed  her  head, 
and  gazed  on  the  objects  which  surrounded  her. 
But  no  silken  cushions  were  beneath  her,  no 
gorgeous  walU  glowLsg  with  vivid  painting,  and 
fretted  with  gilded  scolptore,  eoolosed  her,  nor 
were  the  gRttering  waters  whose  sound  reft^shed 
her  ear,  flung  from  the  fantastic^ounts  that  grace 
the  marble  halls  of  a  palace. 

But  high  in  the  ajeure  vault  of  heav^i  rode  the 
summer  moon,  looking  down  through  the  inter- 
lacing boughs  of  date,  and  tamarind,  and  feathery 
acacia,  to  kiss  with  her  silver  light  the  dancing 
waters  of  the  I'airies'  Fountain,  upon  whose  flow- 
ery brink  reclined  the  Arab  maiden,  piUowed 
upon  the  emerald  furf,  and  guarded  by  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  the  faithful  greyhound^  that  crouched 
in  loving  silence  beside  her.  As  with  «  doubt- 
ing and  bewildeced.look  she  oast -her  eyes  around 
her,  she  met  tSie  tender  gaae  cf  the  fcmd  Mahala, 
peering  with  anxious  love  into  her  face,  while 
with  earnest  words  she  besought  her  to  rise,  and 
hasten  with  her  to  the  shelter  of  theii*  home. 

**  We  have  missed  tbee  sinoe  the  hour  of  noon, 
my  pearl  of  tihe  desert,"  said  the  old  nurse,  "  and 
marvelled  why,  when  0^  sun  shed  his  parting 
beam  u^n  the  hills,  thou  didst  not  come  to  glad 
us  with  thy  smile.  But  let  us  tarry  bene  no  lon- 
ger, my  nightingale,  for  the  evening  repast  is 
already  prepared, — my  barley-cakes  were  smok- 
ing on  the  board  when  I  came  forth  to  seek  thee, 
and  thy  father  hath  tonight  gathered  the  choicest 
grapes  of  his  vintage,  with  whidi  to  regale  thee.*' 

Azra  arose  mechanically,  and  stood  gaiing 
abroad,  as  though  she  expected  the  pageant  that 
had  so  dazzled  her  imagination,  to  re-appear  in 
all  its  splendour  before  her.  But  the  soft  light 
of  the  moon  shone  not  upon  minaret  or  mosque^ 
fmd  the  glow-worm's  lamp  gleaming  in  the  dewy 
grass,  bore  faint  resemblance  to  the  gay  illumi- 
nations which  even  yet*  it  seemed  to  her,  she  had 
so  long  dwelt  amongst  in  the  gorgeous  halls  of 
the  SultaiHu  All  wm  edm,  and  pure,  and  peace- 
ful, in  the  quiet  Uudscape^  not  a  sound  disturbed 
its  repose^  save  the  sighing  of  the  sweet  evening 
wind  through  the  umbrageous  £uUage,  and  the 
low  murmur  of  Che  f\Biries'  Fountsdn,  as  it  flung 
a  shower  of  glittering  waters  over  its  grey  and 
rocky  basin.  And  of  thAt  lovely  fount,  as  of  a, 
friend,  it  seemed  to  her,  she  might  ask  a  solu- 
tion of  the  uysteiy  that  ^rplexed  Her,  and  as 
she  bent  over  it,  and  gazed  into  its  transparent 
breast,  she 'heard,  or  fancied  :»he  htard,  these 


words  ring  in  silver  accents  from  its  moonlit 
depths: 

"Maiden,  that  which  in  the  vain  ignorance  of  thy 
heart  thou  didst  desire,  it  has  been  granted  thee 
to  behold — a  visionof  earthly  splendour  and  great- 
ness. Bless,  then,  thy  guardian  genius,  that  it  hath 
proved  but  a  visioH  only,  and  be  warned  by  the 
temptations  with  which  it  beset  thee,  by  the  suffer- 
ing which  it  hath  caused  thee,  to  be  content  with 
the  sphere  in  which  Providence  hath  placed  thee, 
nor  with,  sickly  re|Kning8  crave  aught  of  seeming 
good,  which  in  Hb  wisdom  He  has  seen  fit  to 
withhold  from  thee.  Contentment  is  the  truest 
wealth — virtue  and  benevoleooe  the  living  gems 
with  which  youth  and  innocence  should  seek  to 
be  adorned — religion,  the  blessed  talisman  which 
transmutes  to  Joy  and  peace,  the  poverty,  and 
pains,  and  trials  of  the  humblest  child  of  earth. 
Go,  and  henceforth  strive  to  poesess  these  trea- 
sures, that  wisdom  and  happines  may  be  thine  V 
The  sounds  died  gently  away,  and  A«ra,  re- 
buked and  chastened  by  tlie  discipline  of  a  dream, 
arose  and  meekly  follwed  Mahala  to  her  humble 
;  home — proud  of  its  simplicity,  and  no  longer 
sighing  for  unattainable  possessions — ^but  grate- 
ful for  the  blessings  that  brightened  her  path, 
and  rejoicing  ever  that  her  lot  was  cast  with  the 
simple  and  the  lowly,  rather  than  with  those 
around  whom  were  spread  the  fatal  snares  of 
riches  and  of  power,  who  were  continually  tossed 
upon  the  stormy  billows  of  passion,  and  beset  ^y 
temptations,  which  they  wanted  streogth  and 
principle  to  resist. 
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THsmooD  rode  high,  the  heaf  nswere  ihir, 
There  itlrr'd  no  sound  through  the  rolceless  air. 
There  breath'dno  whid  thro'  theshelter'd  grove 
Save  ft  breeze  as  soft  as  the  sigh  of  love. 
That  stole  o'er  the  sleep  of  the  elms  vino-currd. 
Like  musle  that  comes  from  the  spirit  world. 
The  shores  shelved  down  to  Che  waters  yvide 
And  gaa'd  St  their  green  fai  the  waveless  tide ; 
The  flow'rs  that  close  border'd  the  blue  serene 
lu  that  magic  mirror  were  lovelier  aeen. 
For  the  waters  were  pore,  and  as  crjrstal  clear. 
And  each  ttarj  tvrux  did  therein  appear 
Like  that  of  Marci|sua  in  the  deep  well, 
When  he  died  of  lo?e,  as  old  fables  teU. 
Tall  eiifis  arose  in  mijestlc  state^ 
With  far  blue  hills  to  the  heav'ns  elate; 
And  many  a  wild  sequestered  cove 
ghot  &r  in  the  land,  with  woods  above 
Broad  waving,  and  rocks  and  craggy  steeps 
That  like  giants  oV-rlook'd  the  placid  deeps. 
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The  Pine  toirei^d  Iriglr  with  its  oolaom  n»t, 

Am]  itM  Rombre  shade  o'er  the  waters  cut: 

The  proud  Oak  stood  in  iinperUl  mifpht: 

The  weeping;  Ash  wav'd  it»branclio«  slight: 

The  Cypress  block,  and  the  Service  white, 

Each'  lent  a  charm  to  adorn  the  night. 

And  many  a  beauteous  garden  slope 

Whose  blossoms  bloom'd  rich  with  sweet  summer't  hope, 

IntemuTigled  with  flow'rs  whoso  varying  hues 

Sweet  balm  on  the  breatli  of  night  did  diffuse, 

Were  seen  each  opening  the  rocks  between, 

With  meadows  and  vales  of  the  softest  green. 

Those  rocks  were  all  wreatb'd  with  Eglantine, 

WiUi  the  wilding  Rose  did  Clematis  twine; 

The  Elms  were  enclasped  by  the  curling  Vine, 

That  in  broad  festoons  high  overhead 

A  gentle  gloom  o*er  the  verdure  shed; 

Th*  Acacia  unfolded  its  leaflets  green. 

In  the  still  moonshine  its  form  was  seen->- 

So  light,  so  graceful— the  shade  it  threw 

8<tarce  darken'd  the  grass  all  wet  with  dew. 

With  golden  clusters  the  Cytisus  stood, 

in  the  waveless  waters  its  image  view'd: 

The  Lilac  pale  with  Syringa  vie4~- 

In  sisterly  sweetness  side  by  side 

Intermingling  blooms  by  the  moonbeam  dyed, 

As  pure  as  snow  in  their  stainless  pride. 

All  around  Iti  vernal  beauty  attir'd 

With  love  and  sweet  hope  the  heart  inspir'd : 

For  spring  had  arriv'd,  and  o'er  the  earth 

Strew'd  h^r  buds  and  blossoms  of  fairest  birth. 

And  now  was  just  yielding  to  summer's  sway. 

And  roey  smiled  ere  she  sped  away. 

The  birds  close  crouch'd  *neath  the  leafy  boughs 

<>r  wak'd  but  to  plight  fond,  iUthftil  vows; 

The  Nightingale  breath'd  its  love<lorn  strain; 

Tlie  Ring.dove  at  times  was  heard  to  complain. 

As  she  woke  from  the  dreams  vf  her  dewy  rest 

And  took  a  short  flight  firom  her  peaeefid  nest. 

For  the  hour  was  so  calm,  so  &ir  and  bo  bright, 

T»  give  all  to  sleep  wore  to  wrong  the  night. 

IX. 
Taranto's  broad  and  beauteous  bay 
All  mirror-like  in  its  stillness  lay, 
O'ercanopied  by  the  starry  sky. 
That  in  gorgeous  glory  outspread  on  high; 
And  each  star  that  bedeck'd  that  pavilion  proud 
Intensely  blaz'd  undimro'd  by  a  cloud; 
The  azure  dome  did  its  roof  unfold 
With  resplendent  hangings  of  blue  and  gold : 
That  blue  was  of  pure  paradisal  tint. 
That  gold  of  heav'n's  own  drossless  mint : 
And  each  was  soften'd  by  that  blest  clime, 
And  all  was  sweet  yet  no  less  sublime; 
All— all  was  beauty  and  love  and  bliss; — 
The  earth  met  the  heav'ns  vrith  ambrosial  Idas; 
And  the  hoav'ns  breath'd  love  o'er  earth's  fragrant  breast. 
And  both  were  beateous  and  both  were  blest. 

III. 
The  solemn  voice  of  the  midnight  hour 
Was  heard  ftom  Taranto's  tallest  tow'r ; 
And  with  startling  sound  on  the  list'ning  car 
Fell  its  warning  notes  \ibratuig  near.  • 
Tho*  unheeded,  too  oft.  Time  speeds  by  day, 
On  feathery  foot,  away,  away,— . 
Yet  with  thrilling  voice  and  impressive  tone 
Ue  speaks  to  the  heart  at  mi^lght  lone. 
Ere  an  hour  had  sped  Its  noiseless  flight 
A  change  had  come  o'er  the  beauteous  night; 


Her  brow  grew  Ark,  and  a  sable  A>ess 

Of  gloom  hung  o'er  her  loveliness^ 

The  stars  grew  pale  and  the  moon  grew  dim. 

The  sullen  skies  wax'd  lurid  and  grim : 

The  flu;e  of  the  heavens  show'd  ghastly  and  drear, 

Like  the  t^age  of  Death  when  be  fh>wn8  fUU  near; 

A  fearfhl  sonnd  o^er  the  forests  paoi'd, 

Tho'  stirred  not  a  breath  of  th*  impending  blast ; 

From  the  distant  momntains  a  dread  voice  came— 

A  tone  of  terror  that  hath  no  name; 

The  shuddering  waves  uprose  from  their  bed. 

As  rotts'd  by  the  can  of  49ie  mfghty  dead^ 

Over  whose  bones  for  oouatless  agca 

Dark  Ocean  liath  roU'd  in  his  ruthless  ngtt^ 

Then  came  the  Storm  in  its  tary's  might. 

j  And  stamped  with  Horror  the  brow  of  Nfght; 

t  It  swept  o'er  the  land  and  it  plough'd  tiie  sea,— 
And  ocoau  arose  in  stem  majesty. 
And  asked  with  awful,  earth-shaking  tone. 
Why  the  storm  invaded  hb  billowy  throne. 
But  the  storm  heeded  not,  but  with  tenfold  force 
Impell'd  the  waves  in  their  headlong  course; 
TIU  phrenaled  and  mad'neath  its  iron  scourge 
Each  doth  on  other  inftiriate  urge ; 
In  passion  fierce  to  the  heav'ns  ariA, 
As  though  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  skies  ; 
Then  along  they  rush  with  deaf  nlng  roar. 
And  lash  the  rocks  and  invade  the  shore : 
The  mountains  re-echo  with  voices  vast; 
While  the  storm  speeds  on,  blaal  up«n  Uaai— 
Blast  upon  blast  and  surge  upon  surge- 
Sweeping  afar  to  the  broad  earth's  verge. 
The  pride  of  the  forest  is  rent  and  shatter'd. 
Huge  trunks  upturned,  and  their  brancfaee  scattered, 
The  Pine  lies  prone;  th'  imperial  Oak 
Lies  shiver'd  as  rent  by  lightning's  stroke; 
The  tall  tow'rs  shudder  and  quake  and  reel, 
While  their  bells  ring  out  1^ dismal  peal; 
Rocks  topple  down  ttom  their  headlong  height. 
And  with  new  horrors  alarm  the  night, 
With  their  consort  vines  the  elms  are  upcast, 
And  whirl'd  like  stAws  by  the  demon  blast; 
The  gardens  all  stript  of  their  loveliness. 
While  flend-Uke  forwards  the  wild  gusts  press. 
Uadly,  madly,  along,  away,— 
No  limit,  no  pause,  no  stop^  no  staj— 
Rush  the  roariog  waves  In  phrenzy  blind, 
Lash'd,  goaded  and  scoui^'d  by  th'  iufUriate  wind. 
Loud  speaks  the  thunder  o*er  land  and  sea. 
Like  the  echoed  voice  of  eternity; 
The  lightning  flashes  upon  the  sight 
Its  tremendous  sword  of  matchless  might. 
Earth l^wns  at  th'  heavens,  and  th'  haaveni  with  afirowa 
Of  deeper  darkness  look  grimly  down; 
And  each  is  so  black,  the  beholders  gaxe 
Blindly  at  both,  tUl  the  lightnfaxgs  bhuwr— 
Then  view  all  around  such  a  fearftil  sight. 
They  close  their  eyes  against  that  piercing  light. 

ir. 

None  slept  that  night— «ave  the  shrouded  dead. 

Who  lay  unmov'd  In  their  earthy  bed: 

None  slept  that  night;  and  many  a  grave 

Was  found  beneath  the  billowy  wave; 

And  when  morning  came,  the  coast  was  all  strewed 

With  corses,  and  wrecks,  and  fragments  rudfl 

Of  many  a  gallant  ship,  whose  pride 

Full  long  had  brav'd  the  tempest  and  tide ; 

And  fur  years  was  remember'd  that  awful  night 

That.began  so  lovely,  so  calm  and  so  bright. 
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The  noble  subject  of  this  memoir,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  treat,  was  a  youth  of  about  ninctoen 
summers.  Though  young  in  years,  the  Lord 
Charles  possessed  a  mind  of  that  superior  order, 
which  outsteps  the  sand  of  time,  and  arrives  at  a 
point  of  excellence  that  is  seldom  attained,  but 
after  profound  experience,  and  often  only  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  Unlike  the  young  nobles 
of  his  time  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  boy- 
hood to  the  culdvation  of  the  arts,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  science,  and  ^ith  the  sensitiveness 
attendant  upon  minds  of  such  a  caste,  he  had  uni- 
formly shrunk  from  all  society,  for  few  there  were 
with  whom  he  could  have  formed  a  companionship. 
Neither  did  he  repine  at  his  loneliness,  for  his  mind 
was  too  keenly  alive  to  the  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful, not  to  find  an  unceasing  delight  in  the  sweet 
varyings  that  natureafforded  to  his  contemplation. 
Tis  true  that  sometimes  he  sighed  for  an  £geriA 
in  his  solitude,  and  often  in  his  fairy-formed 
dreams  he  would  see  a  beautiful  vision  in  whose 
companionahip  he  foresaw  communings  with  an 
intelligence  like  his  own.  But  lo !  in  an  instant 
the  fair  spirit  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  left  to 
fuel  in  the  darkness  which  remained  behind,  that 
it  had  been^bttt  a  dream,  and  one  in  the  realization 
of  which  he  dared  not  trust 

The  little  cottage  in  which  the  young  noble 
indulged  his  lore  of  study  and  retirement  was 
situated  in  a  sylvan  spot,  remote  from  other  habi- 
tations, unless  we  except  Clinton  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Reginald  De  Burgh,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  had  sprung  up  an  intimaoy,by  a 
meeting  as  fortunate  to  the  knight,  as  it  was 
creditable  to  the  Lord  Charles*  brave  generosity. 
We  shall  relate  it 

It  was  evening.    The  setting  sun  still  lingered 


over  the  summit  of  the  dbtant  hills.    The  air  '  mode  of  assistance  at  hand,  quickly*  plunged  into 


resounded  with  the  joyous  notes  of  the  little 
feathered  songsters,  and  the  gentle,  breeze  sweep- 
ing across  the  neighboring  expanse  of  water, 
expired  in  graceful  munnurs  amid  the  leafy 
groves.  The  young  noble  loft  his  more  serious 
ooenpation,  to  enjoy  tho  beauties  that  surroun- 


ded him.  Slowly  b6  sauntered  along  the  margin 
of  the  murmuring  river,  gazing  on  its  waters, 
which,  borrowing  a  beautiful  radiance,  from  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  rippled  on  in  the  most 
fantastic  curves.  But  from  these  his  attention 
wassoon  attracted  to  a  small  vessel  in  the  distance, 
whose  graceful  motions,  impelled  by  the  rising 
gale,  gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  rich  gaiety 
of  tho  scene.  Merrily  the  little  boat  danced 
along,  as  if  laughing  at  dangers,  ills,  or  care;  and 
indeed,  which  of  these  could  it  apprehend,  thus 
fondly  cradled  in  the  silvery  deep,  caressed  by 
the  little  frolicksome  waves,  and  smiled  upon  from 
above  by  so  bright  a  sky?  But  alas !  are  not 
appearances  ever  false  and  deceitful?  Uere 
they  were  even  so,  for  a  dark  cloud,  which  till 
this  moment  had  treacherously  remained  conceal- 
ed, burst  into  new,  and  rapidly  spread  its  ominous 
shadow  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  horizon, 
whUe  the  breeze,  swelling  into  a  strong  gale,  an- 
nounced the  near  approach  of  one  of  those  fearful 
storms  that  sometimes  reached  these  parts.  Tho 
young  noble,  whose  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  a 
fellow  being  chained  him  to  the  spot,  could  see 
by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  spy-glass  which  he  carried, 
that  the  boatman  had  pulled  down  his  little  sails, 
and  was  plying  the  oars  with  the  enei^gy  of  a  man 
who  feels  a  dread  alternative.  However,  such  was 
his  dexterity,  that  near  and  nearer  did  the  little 
boat  draw  towards  a  point  of  safety,  and  al- 
ready was  danger  looked  upon  as  past,  when  by 
a  fresh  and  more  violent  gust  of  wind,  it  was 
driven  in  sudden  contact  with  a  rock,  whose  mos- 
sy head  just  peeped  above  the  foaming  waters, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  rude  shock,  it  capsized, 
giving  its  owner  to  the  deep.  The  Lord  Charles, 
who  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  seeing  no  other 


the  river,  regardless  of  its  dangerous  aspect,  and 
resolutely  breasting  the  waves,  reached  the  fatal 
spot  in  timo  to  save  tho  unknown  from  that 
worst  of  fates,  an  unlooked-for  death.  Carefully 
depositing  his  charge  on  the  beach,  he  went  u> 
summon  aid,  and  ordcrcti  hii  servants  to  trannpor 
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the  stranger  to  the  cottage.  Here,  after  a  com- 
fortable change  of  dress,  and  a  few  restoratiyes, 
what  was  Sir  Reginald  de  Burgh's — for  he  it  was, 
— surprise,  to  find  that  it  was  to  the  young  heir  of 
Ormond,  that  he  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude* 
for  be  it  remembered  Sir  Reginald  was  a  close  con- 
nection of  the  family  of  Desmond,  between 
whose  house  and  that  of  Ormond,  there  had  for 
years  existed  a  feud  so  deadly  that  many  of  their 
several  friends  had  become  violent  partizans  in 
th6  cause,  and  even  at  this  moment  a  chancery 
suit  was  pending  that  threatened  the  destruction 
of  both.  Still  Sir  Reginald  had  never  takfn  a 
prominent  part  in  their  dissensions,  and  the 
fact  of  his  alliance  to  the  Desmond,  did  not  for 
one  moment  occur  to  lord  Charles,  as  one  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  induce  a  haughty  refusal  of 
that  gentleman's  warm  offers  of  friendship.  *Tis 
true  that  these  were  at  first  received  with  the 
coldness  and  reserve  habitual  to  him,  yet  lie  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  society  of  a  companion 
whose  tastes  and  pursuits  were  so  much  in  unison 
with  his  own.  We  shall,  however,  in  silence  pass 
over  that  pleasant  space  of  time, — during  which 
Sir  Reginald  learned  to  look  upon  his  friend 
with  all  the  affectionate  gratitude  and  admiration 
he  deserved,  to  arrive  at  that  period  which  formed 
so  bright  an  epoch  in  our  hero's  after  life. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  young  noble  had 
paid  his  friend  a  much  shorter  visit  than  it  had 
been  his  wont,  and  scarcely  had  he  left  the  castle 
when  a  courier  arrived  there,  to  announce  to 
Sir  Reginald,  the  coming  of  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, inith  his  ward,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  heiress 
of  Desmond,  and  his  daughter  the  lady  Isabel. 
These  guests  Sir  R.  had  been  for  a  long  time  ex- 
pecting on  a  visit  to  the  Castle,  yet  he  had  never 
mentioned  it  to  his  young  friend,  for  he  knew- 
that  his  antipathy  to  all  society  alone  was  suffici- 
ent to  prevent  his  meeting  them,  and  he  was  an- 
xious that  the  young  adversaries  should  meet,  for 
surely  that  little  urchin  Love  could  not  remain 
an  unconcerned  witness  in  the  presence  of  two 
beings  by  nature  apparently  formed  but  for  each 
other.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  Lord  Charles, 
inviting  him  to  dine  at  Clinton  house  on  the  mor- 
row, but  took  care  not  to  allude  to  the  arrival  of 
these  guests.  The  young  noble  thought  it  strange 
that  he  should  not  have  asked  him  while  at  the 
Castle,  and  when  on  the  morrow  he  saw  Sir  Re- 
ginald coming  to  meet  him  it  struck  him  that 
his  friend  had  made  some  new  discovery,  or  had 
found  some  learned  author  bearing  evidence  to 
the  jiistness  of  one  or  other  of  his  own  favorite 
opinions,  when,  instead,  he  heard  of  the  presence 
of  two  fair  ladies,  and  one  of  these  his  young 
feudal  opponent  His  surprise  was  only  surpas- 
sed by  a  sense  of  injured  pride,  and  for  the  first 


time  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Ormond  showed  it- 
self in  his  anxiety  to  withdraw.  But  was  it  for- 
tune who  smiled  propitiously,  or  was  it  through 
little  Love's  agency,  that  at  this  moment  a 
casement  happened  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
Lord  Charles,  who  stood  surrounded  by  the  heavy 
foliage,  could  unobservedly  gaze  upon  the  fair 
vision  thus  presented  him?  The  lady  Elizabeth  was 
at  that  age  which  the  poet  has  termed  "  sweet 
seventeen."  Her  dark  hair  fell  in  graceful  con-  " 
fusion  on  either  side  of  a  brow, — ^but  how  shall 
we  describe  that  brow  ?  Shall  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  its  pure  and  transparent  contour  seemed  but 
the  fitting  arch  for  such  a  mind  as  that  there 
dwelt  within  ?  A  flood  of  light  beamed  from  the 
dark  hazel  eye,  while  the  varying  rose-tint 
that  on  her  fair  cheek  reflected  every  hue  of 
thought,  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  her  meteor  like 
beauty.  The  Lord  Charles  remembered  the  fair 
spirit  that  haunted  his  thoughts,  but  never  in  hit 
wildest  dreams  had  he  imagined  aught  so  beau- 
tiful. There  he  stood  as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot 
lost  in  a  bewilderment  of  feelings,  as  multipfied 
as  they  were  strange  and  new,  and  there  be 
would  ^ave  delighted  to  continnue  had  not 
Sir  Regnald  interrupted  his  reverie  again  to 
invite  him  into  that  fair  presence.  LotU  to 
say  nay  this  time  the  young  noble  yielded  a 
greater  readiness  to  the  good  knight's  request, 
nevertheless,  nvith  that  gentleman's  promise  of 
presenting  him  to  his  friends  under  the  incognito 
of  Mr.  Charles.  The  Earl  of  Holland  bad  left 
the  picture  gallery  to  enjoy  a  walk  on  the  terrace, 
but  the  lady  Isabel  with  her  lovely  friend  had 
paused  before  the  portrait  of  a  youth  whose  in- 
tellectual beauty,  and  manly  grace  called  forth 
their  warmest  admiration." 

"  Ah,  Isabel,"  cried  the  lady  Elizabeth,  divided 
between  jest  and  earnest,  **were  this  a  breathing 
original,  instead  of  an  insignificant  piece  of  can* 
vass,  I  fear  me  that  what  yon  are  pleased  to  call 
my  obdurate  heart " 

Before  the  fair  girl  could  complete  the  sentence. 
Sir  Regnald,  whose  approach  had  been  unnoticed 
until  this  moment,  begged  leave  to  present  his 
friend  Mr.  Charles  to  their  fair  ladyships.  What 
was  their  surprise,  and  the  lady  Elizabeth's  confd- 
sion,  when  on  turning,  she  beheld  the  same  noble 
features,  the  same  patrician-like  expression  of 
countenance,  and  above  all  the  same  soul-lit  eye. 
But  proudly  mastering  her  embarrassment,  she  re- 
turned  the  young  stranger's  profound  inclination* 
with  that  graceful  courtesy  which  so  peculiarly 
distinguished  her,  and  the  Lord  Holland's  re-en- 
trance at  this  moment  assisted  in  relieving  her 
from  further  confusion.  The  day  passed  away,  and 
the  Lord  Charles  marvelled  at  its  shortness.  H6 
returned  to  his  sylvan  homo,  but  his  thoughts  stiU 
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remained  with  the  \adyf  Eiizabedi,  for  thej  de- 
lighted to  dwell  on  so  entnuioiiig  a  theme.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  the  dark  barrier  that  must 
forever  divide  their  houses  rose,  gnome-like,  to 
dispel  from  his  breast,  all  the  bright  and  ambi- 
tiou§  hopes  that  love  had  already  implant  there.  \ 
With  the  blood  of  a  Desmond  in  her  veins  would 
she  not  recoil  from  any,  the  slightest  contact  with 
her  hereditary  fbe?  Alas  I  to  that  misgiving 
there  could  be  but  one  answer;  and  forthwith 
the  young  noble  resolved  to  shun  a  passion,  that 
in  return  would  meet  with  naught  but  scorn,  and 
contempt  Alas  I  for  the  vanity  of  our  youthful 
resolves  I  Already  in  his  breast  had  that  pas- 
sion taken  birth,  whiah  increased  with  every  suc- 
ceeding day  and  every  succeeding  hour,  until  he 
was  no  longer  able  or  willing  to  resist  its  sweet 
influeneeu 

And  the  lady  Elisabel^,  did  she  reject  the 
homage  of  such  a  heart  ?  Alas !  she  knew  not, 
until  it  was  too  late,  the  nature  of  her  feelings 
towards  the  amiable  stranger.  The  lady  Isabel 
who  had  perceived  the  tender  interest  that  exis- 
ted between  them,  one  day  ventured  to  jest  her 
friend  upon  the  snlgeet.  On  hearing  which  the 
proud- maiden's  cheek  assumed  its  deepest  blush, 
while  she  mildly  but  tiau^tily  denied  the  mean*- 
ing  her  friend's  words  seemed  to  apply. 

'*  Could  the  lady  Isabel  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  she,  the  descendant  of  the  Desmond,  could  so 
far  forget  what  was  due  to  her  name  ?    for  who 
is  Mr.  Charles  ?"    ''  Oh  1"  cried  the  fair  Isabel 
anxious  to  spate  her  friend's  blushes,  **  how  that 
proud  m%iestio  air  beoomes  my  Blizabeth  I  mc- 
thinks  'tis  such  as  yon  should  wear  towards  that 
young  stranger,  were  he  my  Lord  Charles  instead 
of  simple  Mr.  Charles,"  and  the  gentle  girl  ran 
to  kiss  her  friend  as  an  amendment  of  her  fiudt  | 
But  as  soon  as  she  was  left  to  herself,  the  Udy  i 
Ehnbeth  was  not  without  serious  reflections,  the  \ 
result  of  her  friend's  remarics,  and  as  to  her  own 
breast  concealment  was  in  vain,  her  lovely  brow 
flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  a  sentiment  un- 
til that  moment  unknown,  and  one  which  she  had 
so  lately  pronounced  as  unworthy  of  herself. 
Though  when  she  recalled  to  mind,  not  only  the 
young;  stranger's  eminent  j)enonal  beauty,  but  9 
also  that  to  which  a  woman's  heart  ever  yields  ( 
ita  willing  homage,  his  refinement  of  mind  and  | 
feelings,  is  it  a  subject  of  marvel,  if  we  say  that  | 
the  beautiful  girl  thought  not  to  suppress  a  thrill  i 
of  delight,  when  her  heart  now  whispered  to  her  < 
how  to  interpret  the  beaming  tenderness  of  his  > 
daric  eyes,  whanever  they  had  sought  her  own,  < 
and  why  his  voioe  sank  into  a  softer  cadence  when  \ 
she  drew  nearP    But  the  question,  who  is  B£r.  I 
Charies  ?  again  arose  to  her  mind,  quickly  to  dis-  ) 
sipate  love*s  more  gentle  whisptriogs.    In  run 


did  the  maiden  repeat  to  herself  **  I  must  forget!* 
Love  once  implanted  in  a  heart  like  hers,  there 
was  no  power  on  earth  to  efface  its  impression — 
this  she  felt  too  truly,  and  with^that  firmness  of 
mind  which  she  had  inherited  with  her  name,  she 
immediately  resolved  to  fly  a  presence  in  which 
she  felt  she  had  already  lingered  too  long. 

When  on  his  arriviU  at  the  Castle  on  the  mor- 
row the  Lord  Charles  was  informed  of  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Sir  Reginald's  guests,  his 
mortification  and  disappointment  can  be  better 
conceived  than  described.  He  vainly  lingered  to 
to  see  once  more  the  beautiful  idol  of  his  erery 
thought  But  fearfiil  of  betraying  her  own  weakr 
ness,  she  had  on  various  pretences  evaded  meeting 
him,  and  at  last,  unable  any  longer  to  suppress 
his  agitation,  he  took  his  departure  and  was  soon 
lost  to  all,  but  to  his  own  overwhelming  grief. 
On  he  rode,  heedless  of  where  he  went,  till  on  a 
sudden,  a  new  thought  flashed  aoros^^  his  mind, 
and  pulling  up  the  reins  of  his  steed,  he  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  then  turned  Ms  horse's  head, 
and  slowly  retraced  his  way  to  tlye  spot  he  had 
left.  However,  it  was  evident  that  he  wished 
to  avoid  observation,  for  fastening  his  horse  to 
one 'of  the  adjoining  trees,  he  entered  the  Ob- 
tie's  garden,  by  a  small  postern  that'  stood  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  wslk,  and  was  threading 
his  way  through  the  retired  path  towards  the 
mansion,  when  sounds  assailed  his  ears  that  trans- 
fixed him  to  the  spot,  and  the  many  loop-holes 
in  the  surrounding  shrnbtiery  would  quickly  have 
discovered  to  him  the  identity  of  the  love-lorn 
musician,  had  not  his  own  impassioned  heart 
already  whispered  to  him  that  in  those  trembling 
notes  he  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  the  lady  Eliz- 
abeth. She  leant  against  a  pedestal  that  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  flowery  retreat  her  pale  brow 
rivalling  its  snowy  marble ;  the  long  tresses  of 
her  dark  hair  escaping  from  their  confinement, 
fell  in  graceful  disarray  to  her  feet,  while  pearly 
tears  still  lingered  in  the  depressed  eyelids,  as  if 
unwilling  toforsake  theirbeauteous  home.  Grace- 
fully she  struck  the  lute's  sad  chords  while  she 
sang  in  a  plaintive  tone  the  words  which  her  young 
lover  omitted  not  to  remember;  they  ran  as  foU 
lows—  • 

He  fs  gfonel— and  the  delngive  ray 
Which  for  a«i<mieni  flitted  o'er 

My  life's  dull  waste,  haa  paased  awaj 
And  left  it  eheerless  as  before. 

Where  can  be  found  a  brfifhter  mtod, 

A  nobler  or  more  graceftil  form, 
A  taste  and  feeling  more  refined, 

A  heart  more  delicate  and  warm  ?' 

'Tie  true  no  noble  anoestrj 

Hare  left  him  their  emblason'd  roQ, 

Bnt  who  posRCM^s  more  than  he 
The  trne  nobility  of  «onl  ? 
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Witli  him  1  mSgUt  bav«  pMied  my  diiyi 

In  some  sequestered  spot, 
Instead  of  gUtt'ring  in  the  blaze 

Of  an  unhappy,  splendid  lot. 

The  impassioned  youth  remembered  that  she 
had  Imown  him  not  surrounded  bj  many  qualities 
belonging  to  his  rank,  and  forgetting  in  his  first 
bewilderment  of  hope  all  but  the  confession  that 
these  last  words  implied,  he  rushed  to  the  toir 
mAidcn*s  feet  and  there  disclosed  the  buming  feel- 
ings of  his  heart.  The  lady  Elizabeth  eoul4  not 
have  been  more  surprised  had  this  been  a  vision 
from  an  unknown  world,  instead  of  him,  whose 
absence  she  was  found  in  the  act  of  bewailing ;  but 
summoning  to  her  aid,  all  that  remained  of  self- 
possession,  she  rose,  and  proudly  flinging  back 
the  rich  tresses  from  her  fevered  brow,  replied 
iu  a  tone  of  offended  dignity. 

**  Pray,  sir,  arise,  and  do  not  so  far  forget  what 
is  due  to  both  you  and  myself,  as  to  detain  mo 
any  longer." 

With  this  she  disappeared  from  the  bower,  lea* 
ing  the  enthusiastic  Lord  Charles  speechless 
with  disappointment  and  chilled  to  the  very  soul, 
by  a  seeming  so  cold,  so  insensible.  Starting 
from  the  painful  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen 
he  bitterly  exclaimed: 

**  Ah !  have  I,  the  son  of  the  Ormond,  offered  my 
souVs  worship  at  the  shrine  of  a  beautiful  statue? 
Uasthis  he^*s  all-enduring  love  been  squander- 
ed at  the  feet  of  a  soulless  being  ?  Yes,  fool ! 
more  than  fool  that  I  haver  been !  to  expect  that 
anything  like  tenderness,  or  sympathy,  could  have 
found  a  shelter  in  the  breast  of  a  Desmond  V 

And  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction, 
the  young  noble  rushed  from  the  spot  that  in  the 
few  last  moments,  had  witnessed  his  brightest 
hopes,  changed  iuto  despair,  rendered  the  more 
poignant  when  he  recalled  the  words  of  the  song. 
Jealousy  whispered  that  tliey  must  hare  alluded 
to  another.  He  hastened  home,  where  he  delay- 
ed but  a  few  ipoments,  to  write  an  affectionate 
letter  to  Sir  Reginald,  for  in  the  wildness  of  his 
sorrow  he  resolved  to  seek  in  another  land  forget- 
fulness  of  that  disi4)pointment  which  he  had 
known  in  his  own. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  in  the  endeavour  to 
drown  remembrance  in  oblivion,  he  plunged  with 
the  recklessness  of  a  ruined  heart  into  all  the 
whiriing  gaieties  of  the  French  capital.  In  the 
lordly  saloons  of  Paris,  he  met  women  whose 
gay  converse  and  ready  wit  pleased  and  attracted 
him,  but  quickly  he  would  turn  away,  for  little 
could  they  bear  comparison  with  the  fair  girl  it 
was  his  endeavor  to  forget.  Ho  returned  again 
to  his  former  mode  of  lifo  ;  but  as  he  pore<l  over 
the  voluminous  manuscripts,  or  stood  transfixed 
before  some  chef  (Tauvre  of  art,  sUU  would  his 


truant  thoughts  reyert  back  to  the  beautiful  Eli- 
zabeth; and  at  last,  seeing  that  forgetfnlness  was 
beyond  his  reach,  and  feeling  perhaps  more 
unh^py  than  had  he  remained  in  the  society  of 
Sir  Beginald,  he  determined  on  returning  home. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  heard  of  a 
grand  pageant  that  was  to  be  hdd  at  court,  and  at 
which  all  England's  nobility  would  be  present. 
She  also  would  be  there,  and  this  thought  prompt- 
ed the  young  noble,  contrary  to  all  bis  former 
habits,  to  be  present  also,  were  it  only  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  idol.  Already  were  the  great  and 
gay  assembled.  Care  was  forgotten ;  and  pleasure 
was  at  its  height  •,  the  train  of  admirers  that  en- 
circled the  beautiful  heiress  of  Desmond  in  vain 
exerted  their  gayest  wit  to  win  one  of  her  sweet 
smiles,  when  presently  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
heir  of  Ormond  was  among  the  guests,  to  which 
was  as  soon  added  :  **  That  b  he !  how  noble 
looking !  that  smile  !  Ah !  how  like  hiB  mother's  !*' 

Anxious  to  see  this  all  accomplished  adversary, 
the  beautiful  maiden  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
same  quarter,  when,  oh  !  surprise  I  there  in  the 
person  of  the  princely  Ormond  she  saw  her 
youthful  loTcr,  Mr.  Charle8,of  Woodland  Cottage. 
Concealment  of  her  feelings  was  impossible,  for 
her  fair  brow  suifiised  with  crimson,  a  aew  light 
beamed  ifrom  beneath  her  eyeUds,  and  the  secret 
of  her  hdart  stood  confessed  in  the  gay  and  sun- 
ny smiles  which  she  now  flung  around,  in  tho 
vain  hope  of  hiding  her  feelings.  But,  ah!  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  give  a  just  and  faithful  pie- 
ture  of  that  which  followed  on  this  memorabio 
and  happy  evemng.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  the 
young  lover  had  the  boundless  joy  of  hearing  his 
wildest  hopes  confirmed  by  the  fair  Elisabeth's 
own  lips,  and  this  time,  when  came  the  moment 
of  parting,  'twas  not  in  anger  and  disappointment, 
but  as  plighted  lovers,  that  they  bid  one  another 
adieu.  Yet  as  has  been  often  said  **  The  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  Another  cloud 
shadowed  again  the  bright  horison  of  their 
hopes.  The  king,  who  had  the  disposal  of  the 
lady  Elizabeth's  hand,  she  being  a  ward  in  chan- 
cery, had  already  destined  her  for  another,  and 
hearing  of  her  attachment  for  the  Lord  Charles, 
he  immediately  and  in  great  wrath,  sent  that 
young  noble  a  message,  commanding  him  to  desist 
from  further  attentions  towards  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, as  her  hand  was  ahready  disposed  of.  To 
this  the  Lord  Charles  replied  with  that  undauni* 
ed  spirit  that  so  truly  marked  his  after'life : 

**  Tell  his  migesty  that  I  am  an  Ormond,  and 
in  nothing  shall  I  swerve  from  the  long  tried  loy- 
alty of  my  house,  but  methinks  there  are  none 
fitter  than  myself  to  pay  thoso.attentions  due  to 
that  lady's  beauties  and  merits,  seeing  that  I  am 
her  cousin  and  kinsman.*' 
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The  arbitnurj  moiuurch  immediatoly  gave  hia 
conflent  tu  the  earlier  oelebradon  of  his  fayoiite's 
uuptialtf  with  the  beautiful  heiress,  who  persisted 
in  denying  her  consent,  and  in  vain  pleaded  that 
i^ason  and  interest  were  on  her  side,  till  at  last 
the  nuudcn  mtdntained,  and  that  too,  in  the  royal 
presence,  her  determination  to  yield  her  hand  to 
none  other  but  the  Lord  Charles.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  commendable  firmness,  of  what  avail 
could  it  be,  when  the  monarch's  word  was  the 
subject's  law  ?  Now  were  the  youthful  lovers 
ilistmcted  by  fears  perhaps  worse  than  those  they 
had  known  before,  and  ahready  they  looked  npon 
their  dismal  &te  as  inevitable,  when  a  happy  ex- 
pedient occurred  to  the  young  noble.  He  had 
often  heard  of  the  Lord  Holland's  boundless  ava* 
rice,  and  therefore  with  an  ability  and  studied  < 
delksscy  worthy  one  more  experienced  in  such 
transactions,  he  oflferod  an  enormous  bribe  4o 
obtain  his  interest  with  the  king.  Ills  majesty, 
not  a  little  surprised  at  this  sudden  change  in  the 
Lord  Holland's  views,  nevertheless  could  not  but 
yield  to  the  truth  and  justness  of  that  wily  noble- 
man's reasons,  and  with  his  habitnal  fickleness, 
the  monarch  retracted  his  consent  in  the  former 
instance  to  give  it  in  the  present,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  faithful  servant. 

And  as  the  lady  Elisabeth  stood  in  that  vast 
hall,  by  the  side  of  her  noble  lover,  her  qneen-Iike 
beauty  heightened  by  the  flush  of  deep  excite- 
ment, her  lowly  eyes  cast  downwards  with  maid- 
enly timidity,  her  fair  lips  sweetly  echoing  the 
words  that  made  her  the  bride  of  the  princely  Or- 
mond,  she  did  not  appear  more  wortiiy  of  admi- 
ration and  homage,  than  in  after-life,  when  she 
waited  upon  the  stem  Protector  to  solicit  the 
enlargement  of  her  glorious  son,  the  renowned 
Earl  of  Ossory.  Cromwell  drily  assured  her, 
that  he  had  more  reason  to  fbar  her  than  anyone 
else  ;  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  now  Duchess  of  Or- 
mond,  relaying  with  the  proud  dignity  of  her 
nature,  said,  that  she  had  not  come  to  solicit  favors 
at  his  hand,  but  merely  justice  to  her  innocent 
son,  and  that  she  knew  not  how  she  could  have 
been  represented  as  so  dangerous  a  person,  seeing 
that  she  had  never,  on  any  oocadon  whatever,  in- 
terfered with  either  his  person  or  government 

^  No  madam,"  replied  the  Protector,  who  was 
certainly  not  given  to  complimentary  speeches, 
**  but  your  worth  has  gained  yon  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  the  commanders  of  our  party,  and  wo 
know  so  well  your  power  over  your  own,  that  we 
are  n'ell  aware  your  Ladyship  can  do  what  you 
please." 
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*  In  the  ittU  watches  of  the  drowsy  night, 
IhesrititlU!" 


WuT  is  an   adjective  Uko  a 
Because  it  cannot  stand  alone. 


<  Tbub!— nervous— very,  dreadfully  nervous  I 
I  bad    been,    and  am:    but   why   wU  you  say 

<  that  I  am  mad  ?  The  disease  had  sharpened 
\  my  senses— not  destroyed— not  dulled  them. 
\  Above  all  was  the  sense  of  hearing  acute.    I 

heard  all  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  ,  I 
heard  many  things  in  helL  How,  tiien,  am  I  mad  ? 
Harken!  and  observe  how  healthily— how  calmly 
I  can  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  first  the  idea  enter- 
ed my  brain ;  but,  once  conceived,  it  haunted  mo 
day  and  night.    Object  there  was  none.    Passion 
there  was  none.    I  loved  the  old  man.    He  had 
never  wronged  me.    He  had  never  given  me  an 
insult.    Por  his  gold  I  had  no  desire.    I  think  it 
was  his  his  eye!— yes,  it  was  this!    He  had  tho 
eye  of  a  vulture— a  pale  blue  eye,  with  a  fihn 
over  it    Whenever  it  fell  on  me,  my  blood  ran 
cold;  and  so,  by  degrees— very  gradually— I 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  life  of  the  old  mao, 
and  thus  rid  myself  of  the  eye  forever. 
j     Now  this  is  the  point  Tou  fancy  me  mad.  Mad- 
1  men  know  nothbg.    But  you  should  have  seen 
(  me.  You  should  have  seen  how  wisely  I  proceeded 
j  —with  what  caution— vrith  what  foresight — with 
I  what  dissimulation  I  went  to  work  I    I  was  never 
;  kinder  to  the  old  man  than  during  the  whole 
I  we^  before  I  killed  him.    And  every  night, 
\  about  midnight,  I  turned  the  Utch  of  his  door 
and  opened  it— oh,  so  gently !    And  then,  when 
I  had  made  an  opening  sufficiently  fur  my  head, 
I  first  put  in  a  dark  lantern,  all  closed,  closed,  so 
that  no  light  shone  out,  and  then  I  thrust  in  my 
head.    Oh,  you  would  have  laughed  to  see  how 
cunningly  I  thrust  it  in !    I  moved  it  slowly — 
very,  very  slowly,  so  that  I  might  not  disturb  the 
old  man's  sleep.    It  took  me  an  hour  to  place  my 
whole  head  within  the  opening  so  fkr  that  I  could 
see  the  old  man  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed.    Ha ! 
— ^wouM  a  madman  have  been  so  wise  as  this?  ' 
And  then,  when  my  head  was  well  in  the  room,  I 
undid  the  lantern  cantiously— oh,  so  cautiously 
(for  the  hinges  creaked)— I  undid  it  just  so  much 
that  a  single  thin  ray  fell  upon  th^  vulture  eye. 
And  this  I  did  for  seven  long  nights — every 
night  just  at  midnight— but  I  found  the  eye 
always  okwed ;  and  so  it  was  impossible  to  do  the 
work ;  for  it  was  not  the  oU  man  who  vexed  me, 
\  but  has  Evil  Eye.     And  every  moming  when 
t  the  day  broke,  I  went  boldly  into  his  chamber 
drunken   man?  (  and  spoke  eonrageously  to  him,  calling  him  by 
\  name  in  a  hearty  tone,  and  inquiring  how  he  had 
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passed  the  nighL  So  you  see  he  would  have  been 
a  very  profound  old  man,  indeed,  to  suspcet  that 
every  night,  just  at  twelve,  I  looked  upon  him 
while  he. slept 

Upon  the  eighth  night  I  was  more  ^an  usually 
cautious  in  opening  the  deor.  A  watch's  minute- 
hand  mores  more  quickly  than  did  mine.  Never, 
before  that  night,  had  I  felt  the  extent  of  my  own 
powers — of  my  sagacity.  I  could  scarcely  con- 
tain my  feelings  of  triumph.  To  think  that 
there  I  was,  opening  the  door,  little  by  little»and 
the  old  man  not  even  to  dream  of  my  secret  d^eds 
OP  thoug^tSr  I  fairly  chuckled  at  the  idea.  And 
perhaps  the  old  man  heard  me ;  for  he  moved  in 
the  bed  suddenly,  as  if  startled.  Now  you  may 
think  that  X  drew  back-— but  no  his  room  was  as 
black  as  pitch  wi*h  the  thick  darkness,  (for  the 
shutters  were  close  fastened,  through  fear  of  rob- 
bers,) and  so  1  knew  that  he  could  not  see  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  I  kept  aa  pushing  it 
steadily,  steadily. 

I  had  got  my  head  in,  and  was  about  to  open 
the  lantern  when  my  thumb  slipped  upoQ  the  tin 
fastening,  and  the  old  man  sprang  up  in  the  bed, 
crying  out—"  Who's  there  ?" 

I  kept  quite  still  and  said  nothing.  For  an- 
other hour  I  did  not  move  a  muscle,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  did  nut  hear  the  old  man  lie 
down.  He  was  still  utting  up  in  the  bed,  tisten- 
iog;— just  as  I  have  done,  night  after  ttight> 
hearkening  to  the  death  watches  in  the  wall. 

Presently  I  heard  a  slight  groan,  and  I  knew 
it  was  the  g^oasi  of  mortal  terror;,  it  was  not  a 
groan  of  pain,  or  of  grief— oh,  no ! — ^it  was  the 
low,  stifled  sound  that  arises  from  the  bottom  of' 
the  soul  when  overcharged  with  awe.  I  knew 
the  sound  well ;  many  a  night,  just  at  midnight, 
when  all  the  woiid  slept,  it  has  welled  up  at  my 
own  bosom,  deepening  with  its  dreadful' echo,  the 
terrors  that  distracted  xne. 

I  say  I  knew  it  well.  I  knew  what  the  old  man 
felt,  and  pitied  him,  although  I  chuckled  at  the 
heart  I  knew  that  he  had  been  lying  awake 
ever  since  the  first  slight  noise^wlxen  he  had  tur- 
ned in  the  bed.  His  fears  had  been,  ever,  since, 
growing  upon  him.  He  had  been  trying  to  fancy 
them  causeless,  but  could  not  He  had  been  saying 
to  himself—**  It  is  nothing  but  the  wind  in  the 
chimney — ^it  is  only  a  mouse  orossing  the  floor," 
or  "it  is  merely  a  oricket  which  has  made  a  sin- 
gle chirp."  Yes,  he  has  been  trying  to  comfort 
himself  with  these  suppositions;  bat  he  had 
found  all  in  rain.  All  ta  vam;  beeause  death  in 
approaching  tha  oki  man  fand  stalked  wUh  hia 
bl«(6k  shadow  before  htm,  and  the  shadow  had  now 
reached  aad  enrd/(>ped  the  vietim.  And  it  waa 
the  moamful  iufluenoe  of  tha  unperaeived  sfaad- 
dow  thai  cawed  himiofeelr-ftlthoiigb  he  neither 


saw  nor  heard  me — to  feel  the  presence  of  my 
head  within  the  room. 

When  I  waited  a  long  time,  very  patiently, 
without  hearing  the  old  man  lie  down,  I  resolved 
to  open  a  little — a  very  little  crevice  in  the 
lantern.  So  I  opened  it — ^you  canot  imagine  how 
stealthily,  stealthily — until,  at  length,  a  single  dim 
ray,  like  the  thread  of  the  spider,  shot  out  from 
the  crevice  and  fell  full  upon  the  yulture  eye. 

It  was  open— wide  open —  and  I  grew  furious 
as  I  gated  upon  it  I  saw  it  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness— all  a  duU  blue,  with  a  hideous  veil 
over  it  thai  chilled  the  rery  marrow  in  my  bones ; 
but  I  oould  see  nothing  else  of  the  oUL  man's  face 
or  person ;  for  I  had  directed  the  ray,  as  if  by 
instinct,  precisely  upon  the  damned  spot 
I  And— have  I  not  said  that  what  you  mistake 
for  madness  is  but  orer-acuteness  of  the  senses  ! 
— ^now  I  say  there  came  to  my  ears  a  low^  duU 
quid,  sound— much  such  a  sound  a*  a  watch  makes 
when  envdoped  in  cotton.  I  knew  that  sound  well 
too,  it  was  the  beatiug  of  the  old  man's  heart  It 
increased  my  fory,  as  the  beating  of  a  dram 
stimulates  the  soldier  into  courage. 

But  even  yet  I  refrained  and  kept  still.  I 
hold  the  lantern  motioblesa.  I  tried  bow  steadily 
I  could  maintain  the  ray  upon  the  eye.  Mean- 
time the  hellish  ti^ttoo  of  the  heart  increased.  It 
grew  quicker,  and  louder,  every  instant  The 
old  man's  terror  must  have  been  eatremel  It 
grew  louder,  I  say,  louder  every  moment :— do 
you«mark  me  well  ?  I  have  said  that  I  am  ner- 
vous : — so  I  am.  And  now  at  the  dead  hoar  of 
night,  and  amid  the  dreadful  silence  of  that  old 
honse,  so  strange  a  noise  as  this  excited  ma  to 
uncontrollable  wrath.  Yet,  for  some  minutes  lon- 
ger, I  refrained  and  kept  stilL  But  the  beating 
grew  loader,  louder!  I  tliougfat  the  heart  must 
burst !  and  now  a  new  anxiety  seised  me— 
the  sound  would  be  heard  by  a  neighbor!  The 
old  man's  hour  had  come!  With  a  loud  yeU,  I 
threw  open  the  lantern  and  leaped  into  the  room. 
He  shrieked  once— once  only.  In  an  instant  I 
dragged  him  to  the  floor,  and  dragged  the  heavy 
bed  over  him.  I  then  sat  upon  the  bed  and  smi- 
led gaily,  to  find  the  deed  so  far  don&  But  for 
many  minutes,  the  heart  beat  on,  with  a  muffled 
sound.  This,  however,  did  not  vex  me ;  it  would 
not  be  heard  through  the  walls.  At  length  it 
ceased.  The  old  man  was  dead.  I  removed  the 
bed  and  examined  the  corpse.  Yes,  he  was  stone 
dead.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  tlie  heart  and  hekl 
it  there  many  minutes.  There  was  no  pulsalion. 
The  old  man  was  stone  dead.  His  eye  would 
trouble  me  no  more. 

If  still  you  think  me  mad,  you  will  think  so  no 
longer  whea  I  dascribe  the  wise  preoautiona  I 
took  for  the  coiiccalment  of  the  body.    The 
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aisfat  waned,  and  I  worked  faaatily,  bat  in  silence. 
First  of  all  I  dismembered  the  corpse.  I  cut  off 
the  head  and  the  arms  and  the  legs.  I  then  took 
up  three  planks  from  the  flooring  of  the  chamber, 
«nd  deposited  all  between  the  scantlings.  I  then 
replaced  the  boards  so  cleverly,  so  cunningly, 
that  no  human  eye — not  even  his — could  have 
detected  any  thing  wrong.  There  was  nothing 
to  wash  oat — no  stain  of  aiiy  kind — ^no  blood- 
spot  whatever.  I  had  been  too  wary  for  that:  A 
tob  had  all—ha!  ha! 

When  I  had  made  an  end  of  these  labours,  it 
was  four  o'clock-^still  dark  as  midnight  As 
the  bellitounded  the  hour*  there  came  a  knocking 
«t  the  street  door.  I  came  down  to  open  it  with 
a  light  heart* — ^for  what  had  I  now  to  fear  ? 
There  entered  three  men,  who  introduced  them- 
selves, with  perfect  suavity,  as  officers  of  the 
police.  A  shriek  had  been  heard  by  a  neighbor 
daring  the  night :  suspicion  of  foul  play  had  been 
aroused;  infOhnation  had  been  lodged  at  the 
polioe-offioe,  and  tbey  (the  officers)  had  been 
deputed  to  search  the  premises. 

I  smiled,— for  what  had  I  to  fear  I  I  bade 
the  gentlemen  welcome.  The  shriek,  I  said,  was 
my  own  in  a  dream.  The  old  man,  I  mentioned, 
was  absent  in  the  country.  I  took  my  -visitors 
all  over  the  house.  I  bade  them  search— search 
well  X  led  them,  at  length  to  his  chamber.  I 
showed  them  his  treasaree,  secure,  undisturbed. 
In  the  enthnsiasm  of  my  conscience^  I  brought 
ehairs  into  the  room,  and  desired  them  here  to 
rest  from  their  fatigues ;  while  I  myself,  in  the 
wild  andacity  of  perfect  tritmph,  placed  my  own 
seat  upon  the  very  spot  beneath  which  reposed 
the  corpse  of  the  victim. 

The  officers  were  satisfied.  My  manner  had 
convinced  them.  I  was  singularly  at  ease.  They 
sat,  and  while  I  answered  cheerily,  they  chatted 
of  familiar  things.  But,  ere  long,  I  felt  myself 
getting  pale  and  wished  them  gone.  My  head 
ached,  and  I  fancied  a  ringing  in  my  ears  but  still 
they  sat  and  still  chatted.  The  ringing  became 
more  distinct ;  J  talked  more  freely,  to  get  rid  of 
the  feeling ;  but  it  continued  and  gained  defini* 
tiveness— until,  at  length,  I  found  that  the  noise 
was  not  within  my  ears. 

No  doubt  I  now  grew  rery  pale  ; — but  I  talk- 
ed more  fluently,  and  with  a  heightened  voice. 
Yet  the  sound  increased — and  what  could  I  'do  ? 
It  was  a  hw,  duUy  quick  aovnd — much  ntch  a  sound 
as  a  waiek  makes  when  enveloped  in  cotton,  I  gas- 
ped for  breath — and  yet  the  officers  heard  it  not. 
I  talked  more  quickly — more  rehcmently : — ^but 
the  noise  steadily  increased.  I  arose,  and  argued' 
about  trifles,  in  a  high  key  and  with  violent  ges- 
ticnlations ; — but  the  noise  steadily  hicreased* 
Why  woald  they  not  be  gone?    I  paced  the  floor 


to  and  fro,  with  heavy  strides,  as  if  excited  to 
fury  by  the  observation  of  the  men; — but  the 
noise  steadily  increased  Oh  Qod!  what  could 
I  do?  Ifoamed— Iraved-— Iswore!  I  swung  die 
chair  upon  whioh  I  had  sat,  and  grated  it  upon 
the  boards ; — ^but  the  noise  arose  over  all,  and 
continually  increased.  It  grew  louder— -loader- 
louder  !  And  still  the  men  obatted  pleasantly, 
and  smiled.  Was  it  possible  they  heard  not  ? 
Almighty  God!— no,  no!  They  heard! — they 
suspected! — they  knewl — they  were  making  a 
mockery  of  my  horror? — this  I  thought  and  this  I 
think.  But  anything  better  than  this  agony! 
Anything  was  more  tolerable  than  this  derision  ! 
I  could  bear  those  hypocritical  smiles  no  longer  I 
I  felt  that  I  must  scream  or  die  ! —  and  now — 
again !->hark !  louder!  louder!  louder! — 

"  Villains !"  I  shrieked,  **  dissemble  no  more ! 
I  admit  the  deed! — tear  up  the  planks! — ^here 
here  !-:-it  is  the  beating  of  his  hideous  heart  ?" 


THE  RTOfilAN  WIK1X>W. 


Thb  sliding  window  is  a  characteristic  peculiar 
to  the  Kussian  people;  even  in  our  own  times, 
compel  a  Russian  merchant  or  peasant  to  make 
double  casements  for  the  winter,  ho  will  perhaps 
make  them,  but  he  wiU  nevertheless  always  leave 
one  vrindowfree — that  can  be  opened  or  shut  as 
he  pleases  with  a  sliding  door.  Without  this 
window  his  house  feels  to  him  like  a  prison — 
close,  stiffing,  and  gloomy;  he  would,  rather 
than  have  no  free  opening,  knock  out  a  pane  of 
glass;  what  cares  he,  iron  child  of  the  North,  for 
the  frost  ?  SurroundeA  with  snow,  in  the  bitter- 
est cold,  he  opens  his  beloved  little  window,  and 
through  it  admires  God's  light,  the  midnight  sky 
strewn  with  angel  eyes.  Ue  looks  out  at  the 
passengers,  going  and  coming,  listens  to  their 
gossiping  talk,  barkens  with  a  kind  of  delighted 
sympathy  to  the  rustling  sound  of  the  belated 
traveller's  step  upon  the  snowy  road,  to  the  distant 
tinkle  of  the  sledge-bell  dying  faintly  along  tho 
wintry  deserts — sounds  which  have  a  pensive 
attraction  for  a  Russian  heart 


UrOKKVOUS  OOKTEMIOir. 

Whsn  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  candidate  for  Hull,, 
his  sister,  an  amiable  and  witty  young  lady 
offered  the  compliment  of  a  new  gown  to 
each  of  the  wives  oi  those  freemen  who  voted 
f<ir  her  brother ;  on  whSeb  she  was  saluted  with, 
the  cry  of '  Miss  Wilberforce  forever  ;*  when  she 
pleasantly  observed,  *  I  thank  you  gentlemen  z 
but  I  oaBnoe  agree  with  yen,  for  really,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  Miss  Wilberforce  for  ever.' 
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MUKIUT*S  COLONIAL  AND  HOMB  LIDRART. 

Mr.  MfTRRAY  haa  commenced  nobly  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  promise  made  by  him  when  bo  origi- 
nally proposed  the  publication  of  the  "  Colonial 
and  Home  Library."  Already  seven  parts  have 
reached  the  Canadian  publishers,  Messrs  Armoar 
&  Ramsay,  and  are  offered  to  the  public,  at  what 
all  will  readily  acknowledge,  are  snfflcientiy  mo- 
derate prices.*  The  books  to  which  we  refer 
are:— 

Borrow's  Bible  In  Spdn— two  ptrtt. 

Bishop  Hcber's  Indian  Journal— fbnr  parts. 

Irby  andManglMT  TntTels  in  the  Holy  Land-.^me  ptrt. 

The  handsome  and  substantial  stylo  in  which 
these  works  have  been  got  up  present*  a  striking 
and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  slovenly  reprinta  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  on  this  continent. 
Indeed,  their  appearance  is  all  that  even  the  ad- 
mirers of  typography  and  paper  can  desire— no 
apparent  effort  at  cheapness  being  at  all  visible 
about  them.  For  a  permanent  Library  nothing 
can  be  better,  and  the  selection  of  worics,  fi-om 
the  sample  before  us,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
will  be  unexceptionable. 

Wo  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  an  extract 
from  the  Publisher's  explanation  of  the  design, 
premising  that  the  pledges  given  appear  to  be 
most  honorably  redeemed: 

Mr.  Mnrr«/s  Oolonial  Library  wlU  fVimith  the  settler 
in  ttie  backwoods  of  America,  and  tho  ocoutMmt  of  the 
remotest  cantonments  of  our  Indian  dominions,  with  the 
resources  of  recreation  and  instruction,  at  a  moderate 
price,  together  with  many  new  books  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  their  ftp'pearanee  in  England;  while  the  student 
and  lorer  of  literature  at  home,  who  has  hitherto  been 
content  with  the  loan  of  a  book  from  a  book-olub,  or  has 
been  compelled  to  wait  for  its  tardy  perusal  from  tho 
shelves  of  a  circulating  library,  or  perhaps  has  satisfied 
his  curiosity  by  the  scanty  extracts  in  Bfagaxines  or  Re- 
views, may  now  become  possessed  of  the  work  itself,  at 
the  moment  of  its  publication,  and  at  a  cost  little  bey<md 
that  entailed  by  either  of  the  methods  above  mentioneil. 
He  may  at  the  same  time  lay  up  a  permanent  Library  in 
a  condensed  and  portable  form. 

It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
loTors  of  English  literature  in  the  Colonies,  to  know 
that  they  are  ei\}oying  the  intellectual  gratification  of  the 
native  Authors,  without  doing  any  wrong  or  injury  to 
those  Authors'  interests. 

Persons  residing  in  the  dlttMt  quarters  of  the  world 
to  which  the  dominions  of  Queen  Victoria  extend,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  system  of  authorship 
and  publication,  may  probably  nerer  have  dreamed  that 
they  were  doing  an  act  of  ii\Justice  to  the  Authors,  for 
whose  works  they  perhaps  entertained  the  sincerest  de- 
▼otion,  by  the  enoonragement  they  hare  been  in  the  ha* 

*  By  a  special  arrangement  with  Blr.  Murray,  Messrs. 
Armour  &  Ramsay  are  enabled  to  sell  these  books  at 
is.  6d.  currency  for  each  part,  alth«iigh  the  pnbHsbing 
price  iu  London  is  half  a  crown. 


bit  of  giving  to  foreign  rcpHntJ*.  Hut  the  reason  why 
the  American,  French,  or  other  pirates  of  ijritibh  copy 
riglits,  hare  no  difficulty  in  proiluciiig  cheap  bookn  is 
tltat  theypajf  nothing  to  the  Author  of  them.  Tlicy  can- 
not publish  tho  works  of  their  own  authors  at  the  same 
rate.  But  besides  andUng  themselves  of  the  genius  and 
hard  toil  of  others  without  making  them  any  return,  the 
cost  of  printing  and  paper  in  those  countries  is  n^arl/ 
one-half  less  than  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pirated  editions,  owing  to  the 
hiwrled  mamier  ift  which  they  are  got  up  (being  gener- 
alty  printed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of 
the  English  edition),  and  in  order  to  save  the  (in  England 
necessary)  expense  of  common  revision,  ore  ftill  of  the 
grossest  blunders,  which  roust  often  interfere  with  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  work. 

The  series  of  works  designed  to  appear  In  Vr.  Mur- 
ray's  'Colonial  and  Hone  Ubrary '  wiU  be  selected  for 
their  acknowledged  merit,  and  wiUbe  exolusivelysueh  as 
are  calculated  to  please  the  most  extensive  circles  of  rea- 
ders. They  will  be  printed  most  carefully,  in  a  superior 
style,  and  on  good  paper. 

THE  OARLAVD. 

UsTDBR  this  title,  Measrs  Armoiv  ft  Ramsay 
have  recently  published  an  admirable  selection 
of  songn,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  to  tho 
musical  taste  of  '*the  milUoo,"  the  place  of  the 
trashy  collections  with  which  the  Province  has 
hitherto  been  inundated.  Tho  songs  in  the  **  Gar* 
land"  are  all  of  the  very  best,  being  taken  from  the 
works  of  Moore,  Byron,  Scott,  Bums,  Jjever, 
Dibdin,and  all  the  eminentsong  writers  of  theage. 
We  are  well  pleased  to  find  among  them  several  of 
thoroughly  Canadian  origin — a  few  of  Mrs.  Moo- 
die's,  and  others  which  have  already  appeared  in 
thepages  of  our  own  magaaine.Altogether,  the  col- 
section  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  deserves  to 
be  universally  patroniaadby  the  admirers  of  mu- 
lic,  "  wedded  to  immortal  verse.*' 

THE  PBOMPTSR. 

Ws  have  been  favored  with  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  sheets  of  a  book,  now  in  press,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  under  this 
title.  It  is  meant,  chiefly,  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
to  whom  it  affords  many  useful  hints,  the  fnut» 
of  the  experience  and  observation  of  the  author. 

This  book  has  been  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  many  of  our  most  respectable  teachers,  who 
have  unanimously  declared  themselves  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  design,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
has  been  carried  out,  and  |}ave  recommended  its 
general  adoption.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  support  which 
is  so  modestly  asked  for  it  by  the  author. 

Uis  Excellency  the  Governor  General,with  tho 
liberality  which  has  always  characterised  his  pat- 
ronage of  literature,  has,  we  are  pleased  to  learn, 
subscribed  for  a  number  of  copies ;  and  his  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  tho  Province. 
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•HONOR    FLETCHER. 

AN  nUSII  TALE. 


It  was  a  dreary  night  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  wind,  sweeping  over  the  mountains,  pier- 
ced to  the  bone.  I  bad  been  for  some  hours  ox- 
posed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  seeking  in  vuin 
for  shelter,  when,  wearied  and  worn  oat,  I  found 


you  beheld  a  murderer  or  a  housebreaker,  yet 
^ou  would  instinctively  avoid  provoking  his  re- 
sentment. 

I  sat  down  to  supper.    The  cloth  presented  an 
appearance  somewhat  like  an  old  map  of  China 


myself,  after  a  rather  lengthened  parley  with  the  \  with  the  huge  wall  on  its  borders,  and  clumps  of 


landlord,  safely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  a  lone- 
ly tavern  that  stood  in  a  gloomy  place,  kndtin 
from  time  immemorial  as  "the  Black  Wolfs 
Pass,"  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Ire- 
land. 

Seated  comfortably  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with  a 
tumbler  of  the  illicit  before  me,  I  soon  forgot  the 
miseries  I  had  endured,  and  cast  my  eyes  around 
the  rude  apartment  Opposite  me  sat  an  old  bel- 
dame, whose  strange  appearance  immediately 
excited  a  strong  curiosity  in  my  mind.  With 
scarcely  enough  of  clothing  to  conceal  the  tanned 
and  shrivelled  skin  that  covered  her  flesh  less 
bones,  she  yet  maintained  an  imperturbable  dig- 
nity— a  strange  air  of  contempt  and  indifference. 
I  watched  every  motion.  When  she  fixed  her  eye, 
you  shrunk  under  the  palpable  influence  of  its 
eagle  glare — and  the  reckless  placidity  of  her  at- 
titudes seemed  to  proceed  from  that  abstracted 
importance  which  the  events  of  other  worldj  are 
calculated  to  produce.  Mine  host,  however,  al- 
lowed me  fittle  time  for  reflection  upon  this  sin- 
gular figure,  and  drawing  sf^^tr  to  a  great  taU<>, 
hacked  and  worn  into  fantastic '  inequalities  of 
surface,  he  desired  me  to  be  seated. 

Bryan,  the  hindk>rd,  was  a  jolly,  apparently 
good-hnmoured  and  good*  hearted  fellow :  but  yon 
felt  that  he  was  a  man  you  couM  not  trifle  with. 
His  face  was  a  legible  index  to  gauger-hunting, 
illicit  distillation,  and  the  persecution  of  tithe 
proctors.  But  these  were  not  crimes  of  constitu- 
tion, but  of  necessity  and  circumstances:  you  had 
no  apprehension  when  he  sti)od  before  you  that 
New  Series.— Vol.  II.,  >Jo.  8 


domes  aaid  peaked  turrets  filling  up  the  centre. 
But!  had  a  relish  for  my  fare,  and  ate  cheerfully 
and  looked  contented. 

My  meal  was  dispatched  in  silence,  which  I  was 
not  unwilling  to  attribute  to  respect  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  my  entertainers:  but  my  curiosity 
concerning  tl^  old  woman  induced  me  to  turn  to- 
wards where  she  sat,  when  I  perceived  Bryan 
making  strange  signs,  with  which  she  seemed 
conversant,  and  Uie  beldame  herself  replying 
through  the  same  medium,  with  caustic  and  dis- 
satisfied looks.  Their  conference,  too,  seemed 
to  relate  to  me,  and  my  nerves  were  not  exactly 
in  a  state  to  fit  me  for  promptitude  or  decision. 
I  hastily  asked  for  a  candle,  and  desired  to  be 
shown  to  my  sleeping  room,  determined  to  loavo 
them  and  my  suspicions  behind  me. 

Bryan  immediately  went  to  fetch  a  candle,  and 
the  bag,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  cau- 
tiously approached,  and  in  a  suppressed  tone  ex- 
claimed, **  I  charge  you  by  the  cross,  to  quit  the 
house — your  life  is  on  a  thread — he  means  you 
no  evil  bjut  he  cannot  avert  it  I  cl^arge  you  by 
the  holy  cross,  to  be  gone  I" 

The  earnestness  and  impressiveness  of  her  man- 
ner obtained  my  acquiescence  in  a  moment 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  I  replied  ;  **  but  I 
am  willing  to  believe  you  mean  me  a  service. 
Lead  me  to  the  road,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded." 

She  was  preparing  to  follow  my  instructions 
when  the  last  word  caught  her  ear.  She  turned 
suddenly,  and  scowled  upon  me  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  contempt ;  but,  not  diverted  from  her 
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purpose,  she  held  the  light  and  walked  towards 
the  passage,  leading  to  the  outer  door. 

Our  intention,  however,  was  scareelj  formed, 
when  the  soand  of  Bryan's  feet  coming  down  the 
stairs  reminded  me  that  there  might  be  more  haz- 
Rr«l  'n  i'i-.T'.-'tnnllr  attempting  to  escape,  than  in 
'ablaiiH'  r]u  Ja ushers,  whatever  they  might  be, 
Ti  lir  h  a.v  uw  '  fi.«»  within.  So  changing  my  reso- 
liiiicii  as  tjiii'jkly  as  it  was  adopted,  I  returned 
hastily  U>  ihe  kitihen  and  resumed  my  place. 

A;;ain  we  were  seated,  and  again  I  was  torment- 
ed by  my  own  suspicions  and  the  painful  grimaces 
of  the  harridan,  who  sat  in  the  chimney-comer  in 
the  same  attitude  in  which  I  first  beheld  her.  I 
:'ti/<.'d  a  candle — it  was  in  a  fit  of  abstraction — 
and  1  rushed,  without  a  guide,  to  my  sleeping 
apartment,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
and  crazy  flight  of  stairs,  apart  from  the  kitchen. 
I  will  not  disguise  the  apprehension  which  led 
mo  to  examine  every  crevice  of  the  room  :  I  felt 
the  waUs  cautiously,  expecting  daggers  and  de- 
mons to  burst  from  their  concealment.  The  win- 
dow— the  floor — the  furniture — every  thing  in 
the  aparlinont  underwent  as  rigid  an  examination 
•uF  n  bale  of  susj^ected  goods  under  the  hands  of 
a  revv.'nue  officer  :  yet  I  could  discover  nothing  to 
iustity  suspicion  or  satisfy  curiosity.  A  room  so 
antiquated,  and  yet  so  maudlin,  it  had  never  been 
ray  iale  to  sleep  in  before.  It  was  thinly  wain- 
scotud  all  round,  a  circumstance  very  unusual  in 
siicli  houses  in  Ireland,  and  divided  into  various 
rpofsscs  or  niches,  which  seemed  tp  have  been 
ori  tonally  appropriated  to  purposes  that  had  long 
cm  sod  to  exist:  the  window  was  in  a  deep  and  mas* 
sive  framework  of  solid  oak,  rudely  carved,  upon 
which  strange  initials  and  sundry  unaccountable 
dcvlcos  had  been  scratched  and  cut  by  visiters  ; 
over  the  mantelpiece  a  solitary  plate  of  glass, 
iiitended  for  a  mirror,  was  fastened  by  two  enor- 
mous nails,  Sana  gilding,  satu  frama,  $ang  every 
th:ng :  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  few  ragged 
eiigravings,  after  the  peculiar  school  of  the  vil- 
la^n.  artists,  wore  hung  in  the  admirable  relief  of 
the  cream-coloured  wainscot.  Some  of  these 
cnp-ravings  represented  St.  Patrick,  the  patron 
saint,  p<^rforming  miracles  and  dispensing  gifts  ; 
ushers,  the  Last  Supper,  Crncifizion,  Resurreo- 
ti^.n,  &c. ;  but  all,  save  one,  were  npon  religions 
L  J  i  :<^th,  r-nd  that  one  was  a  earricature,  then  Tery 
po:  si  ir,  (^  a  certain  lady  of  qnality,  which  was 
'i;^.  r,v  ri  •t4}iy  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
o  \  icc'iint  of  the  freshness  and  gaiety  of  its  col- 
<ni-<n<.'.  The  chairs  were  modern  and  shabby, 
^vi;h  the  ;<xoeption  of  a  dignified  old  arm  chair 
th  \i  str>o'l  alone  in  a  oomer,  as  if  its  wcigbtiness 
.'.l-^^.:..i\ed  to  min^.e  w)4lt  the  attenuated  forms 
til  .t  w«'ro  falling  to  pieces  around  it.  The  bed 
^ .  -  2  '.Ar.f  (I  with  its  head  in  a  reciesx,  and  was  as 


ill-devised  a  resting-place  as  a  fatigued  gentleman 
ever  courted  sleep  upon. 

Such  was  my  room,  and  whatever  my  doubts  of 
security  might  have  been^  I  certainly  anticipated 
very  little  comfort.  However,  I  was  resolved  to 
go  to  bed,  and  sleep  if  I  could,  and  depart  early 
the  next  morning.  I  instantly  fastened  the  door, 
which  to  my  surprise,  I  foun4  so  amply  provided 
with  locks,  bolts,  and  bars,  that  I  laughed  at  the 
old  woman's  solemn  charge,  and  flung  myself  on 
the  bed  in  my  clothes. 

An  hour  passed  away  Silently  and  sleeplessly : 
I  was  not  conscious  of  any  sounds  but  the  moan- 
ing of  the  trees,  and  the  sudden  flap  of  a  night- 
bird  against  the  window.  The  occasional  low 
ticking  of  a  clock  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  lulled 
me  into  some  dim  notion  of  home  and  security  ; 
slowly  the  curtains  became  indistinct  and  vapoury, 
and  the  whole  room  gradually  seemed  darker  and 
darker,  as  I  sunk  into  an  imperfect  sleep,  aware 
of  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard,  yet  yielding  noi 
so  much  of  necessity  as  wilfully  to  fatigue.  I 
might  have  been  an  hour,  perhaps  two,  in  this 
uninterrupted  repose,  when  I  fancied  that  a  light 
flashed  across  my  eyes,  and  I  suddenly  started  up 
in  bed.  I  had  often  read  of  phantoms  and  trap- 
doofs,  secret  springs,  lanterns,  and  white  sheets, 
and  I  really  expected  nothing  less  than  a  reali- 
zation of  those  horrors,  when  I  saw  one  of  the 
recesses  move  out  of  its  place,  as  a  sliding  panel 
would  in  a  romance,  and  the  old  woman,  with  a 
hood  and  handkerchief  on  her  bead,  and  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  glide  as  lightly  as  the  most  polite  of 
spectres  to  mj  bedside.  '*  Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace  I"  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  tomul* 
tuously :  **  does  the  old  lady  make  love?"  a  mo- 
mentary reflection  passed  through  my  mind,  and 
I  inquired-—**  In  Qod*s  name,  my  good  womaOr 
what's  the  matter?** 

**  Death,  desoUition,  black  guilt,  is  abroad  to- 
night, and  wo  to  you  and  yours  if  you  do  not  in-' 
stantly  follow  mel" 

**  Yon  seem  to  take  a  sing^olar  interest  in  my 
afi^irs  f  but  unless  you  promise  to  inform  me  of 
the  real  cause  of  all  this  mystery^  I  most  dedine 
yonr  invitation." 

**  I  make  no  promise:  I  must  not  be  boand»  lor 
men's  lives  are  in  my  haadst  and  if  a  wonMHi*s 
weakness  stifles  her  jnatioe,  sha  wifl  be  pitied»  not 
condemned.  I  will  neither  promise  to  tell  nor  to 
brib»— to  lead  nor  to  drive-^to  enter  the  ooori 
nor  the  chapel.  If  yon  would  be  safe,  riae  and 
follow  me :  if  yon  would  die,  your  fate  be  npon 
you.*' 

'* Qive  me  some  information,**  I  replied,  "as  to 
your  object,  and  what  kind  of  knowledge  yon  so 
very  mysteriously  conceal,  and  I  will  thankfully 
adopt  your  advice." 
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••  When  wo  are  beyond  the  hearing  of  these 
walls,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  will  place  my  knowledge 
in  your  power.** 

I  only  waited  a  reasonable  excuse  to  confide  in 
her,  and  followed  her  at  the  instant  down  a  flight 
of  broken  steps  at  the  back  of  the  room.  When 
we  reached  the  bottom,  a  gnst  of  wind  left  my 
guide  and  myself  in  total  darkness :  we  were  on 
the  high  road.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensa- 
tions at  that  moment.  We  had  scarcely  escaped 
from  the  house  when  the  sound  of  a  gun-shot 
rang  through  my  brain ;  it  was  rapidly  followed 
by  another  and  another.  By  the  direction  and 
the  sudden  illumination  of  the  window,  they  were 
evidently  fired  into  the  t&>m  in  which  I  had  slept; 
I  involuntarily  grasped  the  arm  of  the  old  woman, 
and  uttered  I  believe,  something  of  imperfect  gra- 
titude: but  she  signed  me  to  be  silent,  and  con- 
ducted me  cautiously  through  the  valley.  As  we 
reached  the  extremity  of  it,  I  turned  to  look  back 
upon  the  Black  Wolf.  It  was  a  huge  mass  of 
shadow,  rising  amidst  mountains  of  snow ;  but  I 
could  x>«rceire  a  confused  flickering  of  lights 
through  the  narrow  windows,  and  an  intermittent 
noise  like  the  sound  of  voices.  The  old  hag  fer- 
vently blessed  herself,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  her  forehead,  and  instinctively  bend- 
ing her  knees  as  she  offered  that  mark  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  during  which  we  spoke 
but  little,  and  that  without  confidence,  we  reached 
a  village.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  old  woman  to  put  me 
in  possession  of  facts  that  afterwards  became  pub- 
lic; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here,  that  at 
her  own  request  I  took  her  to  a  magistrate  of  the 
county,  to  whom  in  private  she  revealed  the  series 
of  occurrences  related  in  the  following  sketch. 
She  was  the  means  of  avenging  atrocities  that 
power  had  long  concealed;  and  I  became,  through 
the  accident  of  my  visit  to  the  Black  Wolf,  the 
agent  of  a  just  and  retributive  Providence.  From 
her  own  lips  I  had  the  facts';  her  connexion  with 
them,  and  the  motives  of  her  conduct  will  be  found 
in  the  following 

NARRATIVE. 

SiXTT-six  years  ago — that  is,  twenty-two  years 
before  the  rebellion  of  1798 — the  family  of  Stan- 
ley possessed  considerablv  property  in  the  county 

of .    The  coQunon  people,  whose  impressions 

arc  generally  produced  by  strong  excitement,  en- 
tertained towards  that  family  n  feeling  of  dislike 
approaching  to  abhorrence.  It  was  said  that  old 
Stanley  had  made  his  fortune  by  cruel  and  rapa- 
cious exactions.  He  had  gone  through  all  the 
gradations  of  popular  r»dium  ;  he  had  purchased 
I  he  tithes  of  the  rector,  and  haiiiiispd  the  tennnt- 


ry ;  he  had  enforced  obsolete  fines,  and  driven  out 
his  people  on  quarter  day.  In  fact,  the  coun  i  ry  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  district  was  famished 
and  depopulated,  or  peopled  only  by  wretched 
and  starving  paupers,  who  derived  no  protection 
or  employment  from  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Amidst 
the  curses  and  bonfires  of  hundreds,  he  expired. 
His  race  was  extinct,  save  in  a  son  who  inherited 
with  the  lineaments,  the  vices  of  his  father.  Ger- 
*ald  Stanley. was  at  that  period  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  seemed  not  to  require  the  experience 
of  guilt,  or  the  auxiliaries  of  time  and  stratagem, 
for  the  perpetration  of  those  heartless  excesses 
that  marked  the  titae  in  which  he  lived.  He 
rushed  into  the  chaos  of  iniquity  at  once,  and 
bearded  the  appals  of  justice  and  religion  with 
the  most  determined  ferocity. 

Among  the  many  who  had  fallen  victims  to  his 
unbridled  depravity  was  Honor  Fletcher.     Her 
\  father  was  driven  by  brggary  to  the  unlawful 
i  practises  of  a  poacher.    A  season  of  unexampled 
\  distress  deprived  him  of  the  only  resource  from 
which  he  could  obtain  the  means  pf  paying  his 
rent,  and  he  and  his  child,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
were  hunted  off  the  estate.    In  his  desperation, 
he  violated  the  IrfWs  of  his  country,  and  took  by 
force  what  he  could  no^  wring  from  the  mercy  of 
his  landlord.    Ho  was  seized  in  the  act  of  poach- 
ing on  Stanley's  farm,  and  was  dragged  before  the 
young  judge,  his  late  persecutor. 

"Well  sir!"  exclaimed  Stanley,  "you  have 
brought  yourself  under  the  law  at  last  You'll 
be  hanged  for  youi*  crime." 

"  Wurrah  !  wurrah  !  wurrah  I'*  ejaculated 
Fletcher. 

**  The  means  of  escape  are  within  your  reach, 
however;  'tis  in  my  power  to  give  up  your  blood, 
or  to  save  you!** 

"Och!  then,  do  what  you  never  done  before, 
and  send  me  back  with  God's  blessing  in  loy 
mouth  for  you!'* 

"  Where  is  your  daughter?"  returned  Stanley. 


i. 


"Honor! — Honor  ! — Och!  then  where  is  she. 


■  sure  enough?  Could  I  see  her  starve  under  my 
i  own  eyes? — starve! — ay,  and  die  like  a  dog.  with- 
j  out  trying  with  my  own  life  to  save. hers? — She'll 
i  soon  bo  fatherless!" 

)  **  Not  if  you  are  wise.  Undprfjjke  to  send  her 
\  to  me  in  an  hour :  I  shall  hear  her  plend  your 
I  cause ;  and  believe  me  she  can  do  it  moi*o  effec- 

•  tually  than  you  can.'* 
;      "YouwiU?" 

"  I  promise  you.'* 
'      Fletcher  coul^  scarcely  believe  what  he  hoard, 
^  and,  bewildered  at  thje  prosyect  of  escape,  was 
'  too  much  overjoyed  to  suspect  the  agency  by 

*  whioh  it  was  to  be  accnrnplishwl. 

Hounr  "v\a»  at  Stanh\v  Grove  wiriiiu  tho  hour. 
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Her  hands  were  raised  to  the  deliverer  of  her  fa- 
ther :  her  gentle  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  and  a 
broken  prayer  hovered  upon  her  lips :  but  her  ap- 
pearance had  no  other  effect  upon  Gerald  Stanley 
than  to  suggest  a  deeper  plan  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  design. 

"My  sweet  girl!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  compassion,  "do  not  distress  me  with 
your  thanks:  your  tears  have  saved  your  father, 
and  preserved  you;  a  comfortable  situation  is  ju8t< 
now  vacant  in  my  farm ;  it  is  yours.  Go — go  my 
good  cliild,  I  cannot  bear  a  re^y." 

Honor  returned  to  her  father,  who,  accepting 
with  gratitude  this  unexpected  boon;  almost  flat- 
tered himself  with  hopes  of  future  prosperity  and 


**  You  were  not  marked  for  sorrow,  my  child  l" 
he  cried,  "  the  good  people*  will  never  bum  the 
sod  upon  you,  cushla,  nor  throw  stones  into  the 
ivell  at  your  head.  And  I  swear  never  to  break 
the  laws  again,  since  my  poor  Honor  will  not  want 
either  bread  or  blessing." 

The  sequel  of  Honor's  story  is  common-fklace 
and  of  every  day  occurrence':  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  aifecting.  She  became  an  inmate 
of  Stanley  Grove,  and  discovered,  when  too  late, 
the  designs  of  Gerald  Stanley.  She  had  no  pow- 
er to  retreat,  because  she  was  already  sacrificed  : 
and  she  was  afimd  to  reveal  her  shame  and  her 
suffering  to  her  father.  Months  of  anguish  and 
increasing  apprehension  passed  away,  yet  she  en- 
dured her  bittejT  portion  with  more  than  female 
patience.  A  vague  hope  of  redress  one  day  or 
another  always  presented  itself  to  her  mind  ;  and 
that  clinging  attachment  which  a  woman  feels  to 
the  object  of  her  first  affections  would  not  yet 
permit  her  to  denounce  her  seducer.  But  the  mis- 
ft)rtunes  which  she  had  for  months  labored  to 
conceal  from  her  father  soon  reached  him  by 
another  medium.  A  domestic  at  the  farm,  who 
had  reason  to  suspect  the  truth,  informed  Fletcher 
of  the  particulars,  exaggerated  perhaps,  by  a  pe- 
tulant sense  of  personal  injustice. 

It  was  a  stormy  and  starless  night  when  the 
evil  tidings  reached  the  old  man.  The  way  to 
Stanley  Grove  lay  tlirough  a  nJgged  passage  of 
rock  and  heath ;  and  poverty  and  depression  had 
wrung  the  elasticity  of  nerve  and  limb.  He  was 
not  well  fitted  to  journey  alone  on  such  a  night ; 
but  he  rushed  forth  without  a  guide,  almost  with- 
out reason.  His  long  white  hair  hung  wildly  over 
bis  shoulders :  his  lip  shook  in  agony ;  and,  what- 
ever was  his  intent,  he  looked  more  like  madness 
than  rovenge.  It  was  late  when  he  reached  the 
mansion  :  and  after  some  parley  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance.    Gerald  Stanley  had  little  expectation 

\ — . 
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of  such  a  visiter,  and  was  already  retiring  to  liis 
apartment,  when  Fletcher  entered  the  room. 

"  Villain!   what  is  it  you  have  done?" 

"Villain!"  reiterated  Stanley,  "  what  do  you 
mean,  fellow?" 

"  Ay,  ay — villain  to  your  heart's  core  I"  groan- 
ed the  old  man,  and  every  muscle  of  his  frame 
quivered. — "  Villain  and  coward  tool  Eat  it — 
drink  it — sleep  on  it!  Where's  my  daughter — 
my  child?    What  have  you  done  with  her?" 

"  If  you  do  not  quit  my  apartment  this  instant," 
replied  Stanley,  "I  shall  liave  you  taken  iato 
custcKly  :  I'll  not  stand  here  to  be  menaced  by 
you." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  sw«ar  that  I  shot  you,  and 
have  me  hanged  for  murder.  But  I  am  naked  : 
I'm  not  worth  a  barrel  of  brass  or  iron,  or  a  pinch 
of  gunpowder,  or  a  grain  of  shot  If  I  was,  Stan- 
ley,— I  might — for  you  have  broken  my  heart  I — 
I  might — curses,  curses  upon  you!" 

"Stand  out  my  way, madman!"  again  exclaim- 
ed Stanley,  "  or  I  will  alarm  the  house." 

"  No — I'll  neither  bum  your  house,  nor  your 
stacks,  nor  maim  3'our  cattle.  Nothing  of  yours 
will  I  touch.  But  I  swear,  as  there'ft  a  God  to 
judge  between  us,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  back 
Honor  Fletchep,  one  of  us  will  die  for  your  crime." 

**  What  should  I  know  of  your  daughter?" 

"Another  moment,  Stanley  !"  cried  Fletcher,, 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  wildly  upon  him:-^ 
"  another  moment  I  give  you! — If  I  am  to  die  of 
disgrace,  and  shame,  and  sorrow,  111  be  buried 
in  the  cross  roads  for  your  sake." 

"'Pon  my  honour!"  stammered  out  Stanley,, 
who  now  became  seriously  agitated,  "  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  discover  where  your  daughter  is :  bul 
you  mistake — I — I — " 

"  Look  at  your  white  lips  and  the  damnable 
lie  upon  them!  What  do  you  shake  for? — Are 
you  afeard  of  an  old  man  of  threescore  ?"  Flet- 
cher had  by  this  time  drawn  over  closer  to  Stanley 
who  wtts  endeavouring  to  get  near  the  door,  and, 
intercepting  him,  looked  full  in  his  face.  "  If 
you  had  a  million  of  false  oaths  against  me,  and 
the  sheriff,  with  the  rope  in  his  hands  at  your 
side,  I'll  have  revenge!" 

He  gazed  at  him  for  a  second,  as  if  collecting 
and  concentrating  his  energies ;  then,  with  a  spring 
like  a  tiger,  he  flung  himself  upui^  his  throat, 
and  dragged  him  down.  %^ 

Stanley  roared  from  excess  of  pain  and  fright 
and,  in  a  convulsive  and  tenible  voice,  cried 
"  Murder !"  Still  Fletcher  lay  upon  him,  and 
pressing  his  thumb  upon  his  throat,  stifled  his 
heaving  efforts  at  respiration.  Stanley  had 
scarcely  a  minute  longer  to  live:  his  face  became 
swollen  and  black  ;  his  hands  writhed  and  twis- 
ted ;  and  lii.^  uh(»le  body   roiled  bcno^ith    the  gi. 
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gaotic  pressure  of  the  herculean  Fletcher.  At  ! 
this  juncture  his  servants,  alarmed  by  the  cries  of 
murder,  mshed  into  the  room.  Fletcher,  who  was 
too  much  engrossed  with  the  object  of  retribution, 
and  who  bad  by  this  time  nearly  strangled  his 
victim,  neither  stirred  nor  turned  at  their  entrance, 
but  applying  his  face  closer  to  the  wretched  Stan- 
ley, seemed  to  look  into  his  eyes  to  try  if  he  could 
there  discover  any  signs  of  life. 

With  diamllji  they  dragged  him  from  the  bo- 
dy ;  his  vacant  look  still  fastened  upon  it,  and 
his  hands  still  stretched  out  and  clenched,  as 
if  to  crush  and  mangle  it.  He  was  insensible ; 
the  act  was  done,  or  he  was  still  doing  it  in  his 
imagination ;  and  when  he  awoke  from  the  de- 
lirium, he  found  the  body  removed,  the  room  dark 
und  closed  up,^his  hands  fettered  behind  his  back, 
and  chains,  which  one  man*s  strength  could  not 
have  lifted,  fastened  upon  his  legs.  His  dark  fate 
was  now  before  him  :  he  had  anticipated  death 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  it 

When  Stanley  recovered,  his  first  step  was  to 
secure,  under  the  warrant. of  a  magistrate,  the 
person  of  Fletcher.  He  stated  in  his  informa- 
tions, that  the  unhappy  man  had  demanded  money 
and  was  in  the  act  of  rifling  his  desk,  when,  upon 
his  interference,  the  attempt  at  murder  followed, 
which  was  verified  by  the  sworn  attestation  of 
the  sen-ants.  The  crime  of  robbery  was  linked 
by  this  device  to  the  imputed  design  of  murder, 
and  all  hope  of  pardon  or  commutation  was  ex- 
cluded. 

The  day  of  trial  arrived ;  the  court  was  crowd- 
ed by  the  peasantry,  who,  to  a  solitary  individual, 
were  satisfied  of  Fletcher's  innocence,  and  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  proportion  to  the  hatred  they 
bore  to  his  accuser.  The  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment were  read  :  evidence  was  produced  to  sus- 
tain them,  and  spoken  to  by  counsel :  when  the 
judge  inquired  what  Fletcher  had  to  urge  in  his 
defence. 

Fletcher  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remained 
silent 

**  Have  you  no  witness  to  produce  to  charac- 
ter?" asked  the  judge. 

**PIenty,  plenty,  please  your  reverence!**  echoed 
n  hundred  voices  at  once,  from  every  part  of  the 
court-house. 

The  sheriff  called  "Silence!"  and  the  judge 
proceeded, 

"  Prisoner,  you  had  better  reconsider.  To  at- 
tempt a  man*s  life  without  provocation,  although 
the  law  recognises  no  palliations  in  such  a  case, 
renders  your  situation  utterly  hopeless," 

"  My  lord!  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Fletcher, 
"  what's  the  use  of  talking?  Sure* I  know  Ill'be 
hanged,  and  I  tould  him  so.  I've  only  one  wit- 
JIC88  in  tlie  world  on  my  hide,  but  &he  doesn't  know 


a  word  about  this  business.  If  he  says  before 
your  honour  thai  he  never  did  harm  to  my  poor 
child,  ril  forgive  him,  as  I'm  going  into  the  pre- 
sence of  my  Saviour. 

The  indignation  of  the  populace  seemed  to  boi 
up  at  tliis  last  expression,  and  it  vms  only  by  the 
assistance  of  the  mOitafy,  an  auxiliary  that  haa 
but  of  late  been  banished  from  courts  of  justice 
in  Ireland,  that  the  tumult  was  stilled. 

A  messenger  was  finally  despatched  for  Honor, 
at  the  instance  of  a  particnlar  juror,  and  his  lord- 
ship consented  to  postpcme  judgment  until  the 
following  morning,  in  the  expectation  that  new 
testimony  might  be  elicited  from  her.  But  the 
errand  was  in  vain :  Honor  was  net  to  be  found,, 
although  all  diligence  was  used  by  the  p^ple  i* 
the  neighborhood,  who  felt  a  deep  anxiety  in  poor 
Fletcher's  circumstances.  This,  together  with 
their  aversion  to  Stanley,  inon«sed  their  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play :  and  it  was  even  believed  that 
she  had  been  **  made  away  with,"  to  suppress  her 
evidence.  The  next  morning  came:  Fletcher 
was  condemned,  and,  in  three  days,  executed  in 
front  of  the  goal. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  people  by  this 
transaction  was  universal  and  terrific  Stanley 
was  pursued  with  execrations.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared, his  life  was  in  peril  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob.  He  was  publicly  accused  of  the  murder 
of  Honor  Fletcher ;  and  vengeance  for  the  bkxKl 
of  her  father  was  called  down  npon  him.  Hta 
servants  were  warned  to  leave  his  employment  <hi 
penalty  of  death :  hb  crops  remained  without 
reapers  and  gatheters ;  l^is  ground  wasuntilled; 
and  desolation  and  distraction  rested  npon  hta 
household.  In  the  course  of  a  little  time,  the  fe- 
ver of  the  popular  mind  increased  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Honor  was  never  heard  of.  Bivera, 
ponds,  and  canals  were  dragged,  and  the  woods 
vigilantly  searched,  but  without  the  discovery  of 
any  due  to  her  mysterious  fate.  The  irritation 
of  disappointment  was  exasperated  by  the  incrm- 
sing  tyranny  of  Stanle3%'*who  became  more  impe- 
rious and  coercive  as  his  wants  and  his  loneliness 
increased.  EGs  house  had  been  fired  twice,  and 
shots  were  heard  frequently  about  his  lawn ;  when 
fear  and  prudence  prompted  him  at  last  to  adopt 
decisive  measures  for  his  protection.  He  placed 
an  agent  over  his  estate,  and  left  the  country,  an- 
nounoing  his  intention  of  remaining  on  the  con- 
tinent for  some  years. 

A  long  interval  followed,  during  which  the 
mansion  was  despoiled  of  its  manorial  arohitec- 
ture,  and  gradually  converted  to  the  common  pur- 
poses of  farming  :  a  wing,  topped  with  battle- 
ments and  flanked  by  a  strong  buttress,  was,  by  a 
vi<4ent  transition,  transformed  into  a  cow-hoase; 
a  concert-room  that  had  been  built  at  a  great  ex- 
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(t^tts^,  became^  by  idinost  imperceptible  degfrees, 
tb«  ^^-fHirU^  retre«a  of  the  dogs  and  the  smnc, 
yn  hkh  cnuiehed  in  the  litter  under  benches ;  where 
oiKv  p^>arvHi  the  tones  of  flutes  and  violins,  the 
haws  frrttut;  w»d  the  yelp  of  the  sheep-dog,  now 
supplied  iheir  place.  The  library,  too,  a  room 
(hat  bad  been  erected,  but  never  used  by  the  &m- 
i(^v«  was  converted  into  a  landry.  Socrates  and 
Homer  o>*erlooked  the  washing-tub  ;  and  Milton  ; 
himself  ^^nas  obliged  to  superintend  the  mangle. 
There  might  have  been  some  convenience  in  these 
changes,  but  they  effectually  altered  the  appear- 
ance of  Stanley  Grove.  The  hall  door  had  lost 
its  hinges,  and  its  free  course  "was  obstmcted  by 
a  heap  of  gravel  that  had  been  a  tenant  in  pos- 
ficssion^for  some  time ;  so  that  it  stood  a-slant 
across  tne  hall,  as  a  sort  of  a  notification  that  a 
proper  door  had  been  there  formeriy.  Rank  weeds, 
six  feet  high,  covered  the  lawn.  The  walk  lead- 
ing to  the  house,  originally  broad  («nough  for  a 
carriage,  was  now  scanrely  the  breadth  of  a  foot. 
The  summer-houses  were  early  defaced ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  obelisk  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  had  rotted  away  and  fallen  in. 

With  the  dilapidation  of  the  ancient  residence, 
the  name  of  Stanle}'  was  slowly  sinking  into  ob- 
livion: his  race  was  almost  forgotten,  and  twenty  •» 
five  years  had  elapsed  since  Fletcher's  catastro^ 
phe.  New  scenes^  a  rebellion,  new  sensations 
and  sympathies,  had  obliterated  at  least  the  assO' 
ciatioos  of  past  times  ;  and  many  of  those  who 
had  reason  to  hate  Gerald  Stanley  had  been  swept 
away  in  the  disasters  of  insurrection,  or  forced, 
in  self-preservation,  to  epiigrate  from  the  country. 
A  social  re-union  had  token  place  among  the 
residents  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
the  peasantry  became  once  more  tranquil,  if  not 
prosperous. 

At  this  crisis,  Stanley  returned.  His  character 
was  little  changed  ;  he  still  retained  that  spirit 
of  intolerance,  which,  if  he  had  possessed  power, 
would  have  made  him  a  despot,  and  without  it  a 
bigot;  but  it  was  refined  by  ductility » and  exter- 
nally softened  by  that  artful  adaptivenes  to  hab- 
its and  opinions  which  he  had  acquired  during  a 
long  residence  abroad.  He  was  no  longer  bois- 
terous and  implacable;  hypocrisy  tempered 
crime,  and  threw  a  transitory  veil  over  enormous 
iniquities.  He  returned  i^ith  the  character  of 
reformation,  and  sought  eonfideoce  under  that 
disguise. 

The  old  mansion  was  speedily  restored  to  its 
former  appearance.  The  peasantry  obtained 
temporary  employment  while  the  work  of  rege- 
neration vkta  going  forward ;  and  those  who  recol  • 
lected  the  story  of  Honor  Fletcher  began  to 
acquit  Stanley  of  any  evil  share  in  it.  But  <he 
gentry,  im|)atienl  of  iropttted  discnrace,  awl  sen- 


ntirefy  alive  to  character,  declined  to  associate 

with  him.    He  was  not  only  treated  with  indiflRe- 

rence,  but  pointedly  shunned  at  an  aasixe-ball 

wbiofa  he  attended  for  the  purpose  of  cultiTating- 

aoquaintance  ;  and  be  found,  at  the  age  of  fiftyr 

that  be  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  conciliate 

human  affections.    His  property  in  the  county 

J  had,  nevertheless,  sufficient  weight  to  obtain  him 

a  commission  of  the  peace ;  and,  invested  with. 

I  magisterial   powers,  he    coolly  meditated    the 

means  of  revenge,  through  every  species  of  annoy- 

)  ance  and  agg^ression.    He  would  neither  receive 

\  informations  fit)m,  nor  protect  the  property  of, 

I  the  persons  who  were  obnoxious  to  him  ;  and  ho 

carried  his  animosities  with  so  high  and  public  a 

i  hand,  that  his  conduct  was  discussed  without 

j  reserve. 

)      About  a  3'ear  after  his  retunf,  the  mail-coach 
I  was  stopped  on  the  high'  road,  and  several  sliots 
)  discharged;  fortunately,  however,  the  passengers^ 
i  escaped ;  and  after  an  investigation,  which  was 
\  tardily  and  ineffectually  prosecuted  by  Stanley, 
I  the  affair  was  talked  of  no  more. 
I      It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  vrinter  that 
J  this  circumstance  occurred ;   and  a  few  nights 
\  afterwards  the  figure  of  a  man  muffled  up  was 
I  seen  crossing  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  estate; 
,  few  would  have  ventured  out  on  so  dismal  a  nighty 
}  but  the  stranger  fearlessly  braved  its  horrors,  and 
I  rapidly  pursued  his  track  into  a  furze  field.    He 
I  gained  with  some  difficulty  the  summit  of  tho 
j  hill  that  crowned  it,  and  folding  himself  cau- 
tiously in  his  cloak,  precipitately  descended  into 
an  abrupt  defile.    When  he  had  traversed  somo 
extent  of  this  dark  and  dangerous  ravine,  ho 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  lone  and  miserable  hovel 
that  stood  on  a  scanty  spot  of  stunted  verdure* 
Having  carefully  reconnoitered  the  place,  hegavo 
a  low  knock  at  the  door,  which  was  almost  in- 
stantly opened. 

A  woman  stood  behind  the  door,  and  a  itaan 
advanced  to  meet  the  visiter.  They  were  the 
only  inmates  in  this  squalid  hut.  After  mutual 
recognition,  the  stranger,  still  muffled,  sat  on  a 
low  stool  near  the  window,  and  the  ,man  stood 
opposite  to  bim.  A  faint  light  burned  in  a  lamp 
on  a  small  table,  and  threw  over  the  interior  of 
the  hut  a  melancholy  gloom,  which  was  increased 
by  the  vapour  of  its  damp  floor.  A  short  pause 
ensued,  which  was  finally  broken  by  the  visiter.. 
**  M*Gowan,  you  bad'  nearly  betrayed  all  by 
your  absence." 

**  I  thought  there  was  an  informer  amongst  us 
and  I  hid  in  the  mountains  till  the  sessions  was 
.  over." 

>      **  Did  yoa  doubt  me  ?"  said  the  stranger. 
i      *'  No  ;  but  I  was  told  you  couldn't  save  me  if 
the  business  was  discovered." 
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"  Well,"  replied  the  strange^^  we  are  all  safe  ■  spot,  M'Gowan,  flinging  himself  on  the  earth, 
now  ;  and  you  hwe  satisfied  yonrself  that  he  was  ^  petulantly  inquired  :  "  May  X  make  bold  lo  ask, 
not  in  the  coach  that  night'*  >  now  that  Norton  is  so  near  his  fate,  what  has  he 

^  You  might  as  well  tell  me,*'  rejoined  M'Oow-  <  done  to  deserve  it  ?  To  be  sure  it's  no  great 
an,  "  that  the  bog  is  a  potato-garden,  as  that  ould  \  affair  of  mine,  because  he  swore  away  my  brdh- 
Norton  was  amongst  them.  I  was  the  first  at  '  er's  life  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  I  have  sought  him 
the  coach-door — ^I  fired  the  first  shot."  ;  day  and  night,  by  pistol  and  by  fire,  but  in  vain. 

"  Wretch  !"  muttered  the  old  woman.  [  There's  a  charm  over  his  life  ;  but  wliat  is  his 

"  What's  that  you  8|y?"  exclaimed  M'Gowan,  |  crime  against  you  ?" 
rushing  to  a  blunderbuss  that  lay  near  him.  ]      ^*It  is  engraven  on  my  heart  in  characters  of 

"  Fool !"  said  the  stranger,  interposing,  **  what  ]  fiame,"  rejoiaed  the  other ;  **  it  has  been  there  a 
would  you  do?  Your  good  Judith  is  a  pious  soul,  >  quarter  of  a  century.  Time  has  not  yet  quenched 
aad  is  only  alarmed  for  your  safety."  \  the  raging  fire — it  consumesme — ^and  nothing  but 

''^Balderdash  r  said  Judith  between  her  teeth,  [  his  blood  can«xtinguish  it.  Listen  to  me  patiently, 
«nd  paced  the  apartment  with  her  arms  folded.      <  and  you  sh<dl  learn  it  all.    Was  that  a  tread  near 

**  There's  always  a  woman  to  cross  us,"  oried  ';  us  ?" 
M'Gowan,  in  a  grumble  of  half-suppressed  vex-  ]      M'Gowan  started  to  his  feet,  and  cocked  his 
ation.  ]  pistol.    The  stranger  leaned  eagerly  across  the 

^  Ko  more  of  that,"  said  the  visiter,  "  unless  ;  hedge  :  but  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  wind  waa 
yon  would  destroy  us  fill.    We  must  keep  our  \  the  only  sound  that  reached  them.    When  they 
own  secrets,  and  not  quarrel  among  ourselves.'*  \  resumed  their  places,  the  stranger,  still  standing  * 
He  then  drew  M'Qowan  to  the  window,  and  in^^  I  in  the  front  of  M'Gowan,muified  up  in  his  watch- 
quired,  in  a  whisper,  if  his  fire-arms  Were  loaded.  ^  cloak,  proceeded. 
M*Gowan  replied  in  the  aflfirmative.  \      **  You  recollect  Fletcher's  trial  ?" 

"  Then  you  must  immediately  como  with  me.  i  "  Augh!"  muttered  his  companion,  with  a  groan. 
Norton  and  his  son  are  expected  home  to-night.  ^  <'f  disgust ;  '*  I  see  the  old  man  before  me,  as  bin 
They  ride  without  attendance.  They  must  both  :  corpse  blackened  in  the  air.  Many  and  many  a 
die — and  I  will  not  confide  my  plans  to  a  third  '  night  I  went  to  look  at  it,  until  his  bones  dropped 
person.  See,  I  am  prepared"— and  opening  his  {  o^*  one  by  one,  and  were  ground  into  dust." 
«loak,  he  displayed  a  brace  of  pistols.  f      **  On  that  occasion,"  continued  tlie  other,  ap- 

M^Gowan,  who  seemed  to  «Bter  into  the  plaa  [  parently  heedless  of  the  commentary,  **NorU)a 
«t  once,  made  a  sign  of  aotfuieacenoe,  and  pro-  \  was  concerned  in  the  triaL  May  my  blood  turn 
ceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  his  own  pistols.  \  to  jelly  when  I  forsake  my '  revenge  !  JIc  sat 
After  a  short  preparation  spent  m  trying  the  locks  >  upon  me  and  my  name,  he  was  the  judge  between 
and  triggers,  and  providing  a  furthur  snpply  of  \  me  and  my  character  ;  can  I  forget  that  ?" 
ball,  he  desired  Judith  to  put  out  the  light  as  ^>  *'  Never  mind  that,  but  tell  me  what  he  did," 
40on  as  they  were  gone,  adding  that  he  would  }  exclaimed  M*Gowan,  impatiently, 
shortly  return.  The  stranger,  on  leaving  the  \  "He  was  a  juror,"  resumed  the  strat^ger;  "and 
hovel,  threw  the  woman  a  piece  of  gold ;  it  fell  at  \  when  the  verdict  was  agreed  upon  by  his  fellosis, 
her  feet,  and  she  shrunk  back  from  it  as  they  left  ''  he  insisted  that  Honor  Fletcher  should  be  sent  fur, 
the  room.  \  and  the  odium  that  followed  fell  upon  me." 

They  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  interrupted  by  I  "  Stanley !  Stanley !"  cried  M*Gowan,  in  an  un- 
■nn  occasional  and  unconnected  exclamation,  until  \  governable  burst  of  indignation,  "you  are  worse 
they  reached  the  boundary  of  the  valley.  At  the  \  than  a  fiend.  Can  yqp  name  that  name  and  not 
head  of  it  the  stranger  paused.  |  tremble?  Can  you  lift  your  eyes  to  the  red  ligl.t- 

"To  the  right  M*Gowan  ;  did  you  hear  the  (  nings,  and  not  fear  that  they  will  lodge  in  your 
sound  of  horses'  feet  ?"  *  1  ^^^  ^^r  all  you  did  and  are  doing  ?    And  have 

"  No,"  rejoined  his  comrade ;  "  nor  is  it  likely  I  you  not  had  enough  yet  ?" 
you  will.    Do  you  think  he'd  ride  home  in  such  a        "  N^ver,  till  Norton  pays  the  penalty  of  what 
night  ?"  I  have  suffered  ;  on  him  and  his  race  shall  tlie 

"I  know  he  must,  for  I  despatched  a  letter  |  blight  come  heavily^  They  shall  mourn  it  abroad 
after  him,  foi^d  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  saying  \  and  at  home,  and  to  the  last  of  their  days  tho 
that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  requiring  him     fear  shall  be  over  them." 

to  return  immediately  ;  and  by  my  reckoning  he  !      A  distant  sound  of  voices,  resembling  a  shouts 
should  be  near  at  hand."  j  caught  Stanley's  ear  ;  and  drawing  a  pistol  from 

They  moved  ob  to  a  bank  that  was  fenced  by  a  \  his  girdle,  and  motioning  M^Gowan  to  do  the 
hedge,  beyond  which  the  high  road  lay  some  feet  |  same,  he  lay  upon  the  bank,  under  shelter  of  the 
below  them.    Af^r  a  sullen  examination  of  the  '  hedgethat  divided  them  from  the  rood.  The  sound 
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a^^^nrML  mmI  timi  as»m  faded  into  distance. 
(W  «%lrt  ««»  ei>ld  ftnd  dark,  and  the  rain  fell 

^  li  was  a  Toice,**  whispered  M*Gowan. 
•^HiKkr  cried  Sumley. 
A^n  the  shout  was  heard,  and  presently  an- 
t)iWr,  aad  the  two  voices  seemed  almost  imme- 
diately to  mingle,  and  sink  into  a  lower  tone.  *In 
ttDOther  moment  the  distant  tread  of  horses'  feet 
was  heard,  and  the  patter  of  their  hoofs  was  ren- 
dered more  distinct  by  the  sheets  of  water  that 
covered  thb  road.  It  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish a  human  figure  at  ten  yards  distance,  ex- 
cept when  it  crossed  some  white  object,  or  rose 
upon  the  horizon  above  the  height  of  the  hedge. 
But  the  sound  became  more  and  more  clear  and 
rapid  as  it  approached,  until  at  last  its  quickness 
and  vibration  gave  confident  assurance  to  Stanley 
and  his  companion  that  Norton  and  his  son  were 
within  pistol-shot  The  horses  were  now  palpa- 
bly below  them,  and  the  heads  of  the  riders  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  spot  where  they  lay— they 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Now,"  crie<l  Stanley,  in  an  assumed  voice, 
"  fire  I" 

M*Gowan  discharged  his  pistol  :  the  near  fig- 
ure sprang  a  yard  out  of  his  saddle,  and,  with  a 
cry  of  horror,  fell  from  his  horse.  It  was  Nor- 
ton. In  an  instant  he  was  dead.  Stanley,  who 
was  now  standing  behind  M*Gowan,  eagerly 
watched  the  result,  and,  when  he  peroeived  Nor- 
ton drop,  drew  a  second  pistol,  and  fired  its  con- 
tents deliberately  into  MHSowan*s  back.  The 
murderer  and  the  murdered  expired  at  almost  the 
same  moment  of  time,  and  Stanley  rushed  across 
the  field  and  escaped. 

The  death  of  Norton,  accompanied  by  the  mys- 
terious cinymstance  of  M'Gowan's  murder,  ex- 
cited an  unusual  alarm  in  the  country.  The  un- 
fortunate deceased  was  an  extensive  and  reputa- 
ble farmer;  and  having  preserved  a  strict  neutral- 
ity on  all  questions  of  conflicting  politics  during 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  neighbourhood,  he 
had  obtained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
parties.  A  person  who  had  so  justly  earned  at- 
tachment could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away  with- 
out some  public  token  of  regret,  and  some  gene- 
ral exertion  towards  the  discovery  of  the  assas- 
sin. A  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  gentle- 
men of  the  county  was  accordingly  convened  to 
assist  in  procuring  evidence  at  the  inquest*  It 
was  supposed  that  M*Gowan  had  perpetij^ted  the 
deed,  as  his  enmity  to  Norton,  on  account  of  a  by- 
gone grudge,  was  universally  known.  M*Gow-| 
an's  associates  were  men  who  followed  pur- 
suits of  the  same  dark  character  ;  their  haunts 
were  in  the  mountains  ;  a  district  within  which, 
at  that  period,  n  king's  writ  had  ne\or  beon  exe- 


I  cuted.  Had  they,  however,  been  concersed  in  tlie* 
5  murder,  the  temptation  of  pardon  that  was  held 
f  out  might  have  induced  an  aooomplice  to  give 
information  to  the  authorities  }  but  they  had 
themselves  committed  too  many  aggressions  on 
the  law  to  risk  its  penalties  by  openly  appearing^ 
at  a  moment  so  fraught  with  danger. 

M*Gowan's  cottage  was  searched.    His  wife, 
the  woman  Judith,  had  fle<^  for  the  wretched  hut 
was  wholly  uninhabited.     The  inquest  proceeded^ 
therefore,  without  proof,  presumptive  or  direct,  to 
lay  before  the  country.    Stanley  was  among  the 
magistrates  on  the  occasion,  and  by  as  over- 
wrought seal  endeavoured  to  blind  all  suspicion 
of  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  omtrage. 
Few  witnesses  were  brought  forward,  and,  allhough 
they  were  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  their 
testimony  produced  no  further  disclosures^    At 
one  period  during  the  investigatioa>  a  hope  arose 
that  a  train  of  circumstantial  facts  would  be  eli  - 
cited,  but  Stanley's  ingenuity  baffled  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witness,  and  drev^  off  attention  from 
the  point.    The  witness  was  a  wheelwright,  who 
lived  in  the  field  adjoining  to  that  where  M*Gow- 
an's  body  lay.    He  deposed  to  the  circumstance 
of  baring  found,  on  the^onoming  after  the  mur- 
der, a  pioce  of  torn  paper  on*  his  ground  near  a 
track  of  fresh -ploughed  earth  that  bore  the  marka 
of  having  been  trodden  by  some  person  during 
the  night ;  and,  also,  that  close  to  the  spot  where 
M*Gowan  lay,  a  breach  had  been  made  in  his 
fence,  as  if  some  person  had  burst  through  it.  A 
juror  asked  if  he  had  the  paper  ;  the  witnesa 
replied  in  the  affi^ative  :  he  was  desired  to  pro- 
duce it.    Stanley  watched  his  hand,  and  eagerly 
snatching  it,  exclaimed. 

"  Before  this  paper  is  read  as  evidence,  I  have 
an  important  question  to  ask  this  witness.    Can 
you  swear  that  you  were  the  first  person  who 
went  out  upon  your  grounds  that  morning  ?" 
The  witness  hesitated. 

•*  That  is  important,"  cried  a  magistrate:  "en- 
deavour to  recollect  whether  any  member  ef  your 
family  might  not  have  had  occasion  to  cross  the 
ground  at  an  early  hour." 

In  the  meantime  Stanley  took  an  opp<n*tunity, 
while  4he  jury  were  waiting  the  reply  of  the  wit- 
ness, to  turn  aside  to  a  window.  He  hastily  ex- 
amined the  paper.  His  lips  became  livid,  and  his 
face  ghastly  pale.  It  was  part  of  the  back  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  himself,  which  he  had  incau- 
tiously intended  to  use  as  wadding  for  the  pistols. 
He  hastily  tore  away  the  direction,  and  com- 
manded sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  it 
without  observation.  Secure  of  safety,  he  boldly 
resumed  his  seat,  and  again  put  the  same  ques- 
tion. 
The  tone  in  which  he  unged  it  confused  the 
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witness,  who  at  length  said,  that  he  believed  his  ]  at  the  Black  Wolf  warned  me  of  the  hazard  I  en- 
son  had  been  out  before  him  that  morning.  Stan-  |  countered  in  remaining  that  night  at  the  inn,  lest 
ley,  then,  in  secret  exultation,  handed  the  blank  |  I  might  be  mistaken,  as  events  proved  that  I  was, 
paper  to  the  jury,  who,  unable  to  glean  any  }  for  young  Norton.  Stanley's  gang  surrounded 
thing  from  it,  concluded  the  examination,  and  \  the  house  after  I  retired  to  rest,  and  fired  into 
proceeded  to  consider  their  verdict  After  much  ?  the  room  at  the  moment  of  my  escape, 
consultation,  they  agreed  in  finding  to  the  effect,  {  Having  obtained  this  recital  from  the  old  lady, 
**  That  the  deceased  was  shot  wilfully  by  some  }  I  eagerly  inquired  whether  Bryan  Murphy  was  a 
person  or  persons  unknown,  but  that  circum-  \  participator  in  these  dreadful  scenes.  She  ans- 
stances  induced  a  belief  that  the  deceased,  M*Gow-  I  wered  in  the  negative ;  accounting  for  the  suspi- 
an,  was  privy  to  the  murder."  \  cious  signs  that  passed  betweem  them,  by  Mving, 

This  narrow  escape,  instead  of  redeeming  Stan-  !  that  she  followed  the  life  of  a  *•  fortune-tefier ;" 
ley  from  the  thraldom  of  his  evil  passions,  gave  ]  that  the  good  Bryan  had  given  her  a  home  and  a 
him  increased  confidence  in  crime.  A  lucky  ac-  \  welcome ;  and  fhat,  whenever  she  related  a  tra- 
cident  had  always  hitherto  preserved  him  from  ■  ditionor  a  legendary  tale,  he  always  checked  her, 
the  terrible  retribution  of  the  laws :  at  one  period,  I  lest  his  customers  might  suppose  that  the  place 
the  disappearance  of  Honor  Fletcher;  at  another,  \  was  haunted.  "But,"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
the  absence  of  proof,  and  the  suppression  of  the  I  lighting  up  wildly,  "justice  must  at  last  be  satis- 
paper  produced  at  the  inquest :  and  he  was  still  \  fied  !  The  monster  cannot  for  ever  baffle  the 
mad  enough  to  pursue  his  revenge,  by  attempt-  '^  agents  of  vengeance.  God!  I  see  the  blood  sprin- 
ing  the  life  of  young  Norton.  By  affording  legal  ;  kled  before  me  that  he  has  shed!— I  hear  the 
protection  to  men  who  had  violated  the  peace,  i  dying  shriek! — Isee  the  dead  body  of  M'Gowan!'* 
and  py  extravagant  bribery,  he  found  means  to  ^  Thenf  suddenly  lowering  her  voice,  she  continued^ 
win  over  to  his  interests  and  purposes  a  few  dis-  ]  "  I  have  often  tried,  and  always  failed  in  my 
affected  individuals,  who  held  small  leases  iipon  ^  strength,  to  bring  Stanley  to  justice:  I  have  the 
his  estates.  These  were  persons  of  desperate  ]  proofs  that  can  hang  him  where  Fletcher  hung — 
fortunes,  whoso  immediate  relatives  were  sacri-  ;  and  may  his  corse  wither  there!  If  my  strength 
ficed  during  the  troubles,  and  who  became  reck-  >  holds  out.  111  do  it.  Take  me  to  a  magistrate  1 
less  of  character  in  proportion  as  they  were  sus-  '  I  have  saved  your  life,  and  you  shall  preserve  me 
pected  and  distrusted.  They  had  no  social  ties,  ;  from  breaking  the  peace  of  my  grave." 
no  link  of  kindred,  no  home,  no  hopes.  Amidst  >  With  a  feeling  of  awe  for  the  act,  and  the  im- 
such  companions  Stanley  passed  his  time.  To  -  pulse  by  which  it  was  about  to  be  accomplished,  I 
them  he  committed  his  secret  counsels;  and  the}'  conducted  her  to  the  house  of  a  magistrate,  whose 
proved  fit  and  proper  ministers.  They  were  em-  \  name  I  had  but  recently  leanied.  When  we 
barked  in  one  common  object,  and  mutually  iden-  :  reached  the  gate,  sh#  leaned  against  it,  motioning 
tified  with  its  dangers.  -  me  to  ring  the  bell.      She  trembled  vidently 

During  a  few  years  that  followed,  young  Nor-  •  and  betrayed  the  most  evident  internal  struggles, 
ton  was  several  times  placed  in  peril ;  until  at  last  >  The  colour  on  her  cheek  changed  every  second, 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  a  resident  police  at  I  and  it  was  by  a  powerful  effort  of  mind  that  she 
his  house  to  protect  his  property  and  person.  I  summoned  sufficient  calmness  to  perform  the  task 
Yet,  even  with  this  precaution,  the  precincts  of  I  which  she  had  imposed  on  herself.  As  we  en- 
his  farm  were  frequently  invaded  at  night  by  :■  tered  the  house,  she  requested  to  be  left  alone 
marauders,  who  eluded  the  vigilance  which  it  was  ]  with  the  magistrate,  because  she  wished  the  infor- 
his  habit  to  observe.  His  bam  was  burned,  his  ]  mation  to  be  as  private  as  the  law  would  permit, 
cattle  houghed,  his  dogs  poisoned:  and  all  the  ]  I  acquiesced,  and  patiently  awaited  the  result  at 
persecution,  in  detail,  which  midnight  assailants  \  the  lodge  in  the  court -yard  of  the  house, 
could  devise,  was  put  into  practice  against  him.  j  An  hour  elapsed,  but  the  old  woman  came  not. 
A  particular  occurrence  had  called  young  Nor-  i  "  Her  statement,  however,"  thought  I,  "  is  a  his- 
ton  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  his  re-  |  tory  of  fifty  years*  iniquities,  and  will  take  some 
turn  was  expected  the  very  night  that  I  reached  I  time  to  arrange  even  in  chronological  order ;"  so 
the  Black  Wolf.  Providentially  the  severity  of  \  I  contrived  to  renew  my  stock  of  patience,  and 
the  weather  detained  him,  and  delayed  his  return  '  waited  for  half  an  hour  longer — still  she  came 
for  several  days.  Stanley's  emissaries  were  scat-  ]  not!  Another  half  hour  passed,  and  at  last  the 
tered  through  the  valley  and  on  the  hills ;  every  \  door  opened.  She  came  out,  supported  by  ser- 
pass  was  guarded  and  watched,  and  it  would  have  \  rants.  She  was  unable  even  to  walk  without 
been  impossible  for  Norton  that  night  to  reach  '  assistance ;  her  confession  had  overpowered  her» 
his  home  alive.  and  her  spirits  sank  exhausted.  By  the  directions 

Awaro  nf  these  circumstances,  the  old  woman      of  the  magistrate  she  w«s  conveyed  to  a  safe 
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asylum,  to  abide  the  day  of  trial,  which  the  na- 
ture of  her  disclosure  rendered  inevitable.  That 
night  the  magistrate,  attended  by  a  strong  escort, 
rode  to  Stanley  Grove,  and  inquiring  for  its  mas- 
tor,  was  shown  into  his  study. 

"  I  arrest  you,  Mr.  Stanley,  in  the  king's  name !" 
said  he. 

Tlie  shock  communicated  by  these  words  was 
powerful  and  apparent.  Stanley  could  scarcely 
question  him  respecting  his  authority,  and  in  a  tre- 
mulodl^'oice  desired  to  see  his  informations.  They 
were  instantly  shown  him:  and  on  perusing  them, 
he  convulsively  clasped  his  hands,  and,  as  if  struck 
i'lectrically,  fell  upon  the  floor.  He  wa«  finally  \ 
removed  to  gaol,  and  on  the  first  day  of  assize  ; 
placed  upon  his  trial.  ' 

The  curiosity  of  the  people  to  see  a  ma^strate  ; 
of  the  county  in  the  felons*  dock — and  that  ma-  ! 
gistrate  Stanley— filled  all  the  avenues  to  the 
court-house  with  crowds  of  spectators,  and  it  was 
with  diificulty  that  the  judges  could  obtain  ingress. 
Multitudes  thronged  from  all  quarters;  the  gen- 
try, attracted  by  rumours  of  Stanley's  crimes, 
and  the  peasantry,  by  recollections  of  the  events 
of  twenty -five  years'  standing,  the  story  of  which 
had  now  spread  vividly  amongst  them.  The 
criminal  was  taken  in  a  close  carriage  fropi  the 
gaol  to  the  court,  and  the  shouts  of  the  infuriated 
mob,  as  he  passed  along,  seemed  a  prophecy  of 
the  doom  that  awaited  him;  and  Stanley,  who  felt 
how  justly  he  had  earned  the  bitter  cup  which  he 
could  not  now  put  away,  was  not  the  man  to  ex- 
hibit fortitude  on  so  ho]p,Qlcss  an  occasion.  When 
he  was  placed  in  the  dock,  h(^n  vain  endeavoured 
to  convert  his  subdued  appearance  into  the  affec- 
tation of  calmness:  the  transitions  of  colour,  and 
the  restlessness  of  his  manner,  his  grasping  the 
side  of  the  dock,  and  running  his  fingers  wildly 
through  hifi  hair,  were  iudications  that  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

During  th^  reading  of  the  indictment,  and 
while  the  counsel  for  the  crown  was  stating  tho 
case,  his  eye  wandered  over  the  court,  as  if  looking 
>rith  impatience  for  &ome  person  whose  appear- 
ance was  important  His  abstraction  was  quick- 
ly disturbed,  however,  when  the  first  witness  for 
the  prosecution  was  called.  He  turned  round, 
and,  upon  sight  of  her,  threw  his  arms  over  the 
railing  of  the  duck,  and  endeavoured  to  look  her 
steadily  in  the  face.  It  was  the  old  woman :  she 
never  turned  towards  him,  but  looked  at  the  jury^ 
prepared,  evidently  affected,  to  give  her  testi- 
mony. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  was  occupied  in  tur- 
ning over  some  papers  connected  with  another 
case,  and  probably  might  not  have  observe<l  her 
for  a  few  moments  longer,  h^d  not  the  judge  call- 
M  his  attention  to  the  circumstance.    The  coun- 


sel rose,  and  apologizing  for  the  delay  be  had  oc- 
casioned, proceeded  to  the  examiuatipn. 

"  Pray,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  **  what  is 
your  name?" 

A  painful  pause  followed,  during  which  the 
witness  seemed  to  be  collecting  firmness  :  at 
length  she  broke  silence,  and  said,  **  Honor  Flet- 
cher." 

The  populace  expressed  their  amazement  by  a 
confused  exclamation,  and  when  order  was  resto- 
red the  examination  was  resumed. 

It  would  render  the  narrative  tedious  to  relato 
the  details  of  the  trial,  which  comprised  littlo 
more  than  the  facts  already  given  respecting  Stan- 
ley. The  only  part  necessary  to  repeat  here  is  that 
which  accounted  for  Honor's  absence  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  father's  trial,  and  the  circumstances 
that  finally  led  her  to  become  the  prosecutor  of 
Stanley. 

It  appeared  from  her  testimony,  that  when  her 
father  was  arraigned  for  the  alleged  robbery  and 
attempt  at  murder,  Stanley  had  her  conveyed  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  under  the  care  of  u 
man  in  whom  he  reposed  implicit  confidence: 
that  man  was  ]^I*Gowan.    In  tho  greatest  obscu- 
rity they  dwelt  amongst  the  mountains  until  tho 
fate  of  the  unhappy  Fletcher  was  decided :  nor 
would  Stanley  consent  to  her  return,  till  by  force 
and  violence  he  made  her  become  the  wife  of  tlic 
wretch  to  whose  custody  he  had  consigned  her.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  fatal  ceremony  perform - 
ed|  than  Stanley  ,renouncing  the  chantctcr  of  guar- 
dian and  protector,  abandoned  her  to  the  savage 
will  of  M^Gowan.  who,  being  privately  instructed 
by  his  master,  retired  to  another  district,  far  re- 
moved from  inquiry  or  danger.     On  Stanley's 
return    from  travel,  he  again  associated  with 
M*Gowan;  and  conceiving  that  time  had  obliter- 
ated all  recollections,  and  swept  away  the  kin- 
dred of  Honor,  he  brought  them  both  back  to  the 
I  neighborhood  of  Stanley  Grove,  imposing,  how- 
I  ever,  upon  Honor  the  obligation  of  assuming  the 
>  name  of  Judith,  lest  even  her  name  might  awa- 
l  ken  doubts  and  produce  investigation.    The  se- 
j  quel  is  briefly  told.     On  the  night  of  Norton's 
\  murder.  Honor  fled,  partly  for  safety,  and  partly 
I  because  she  did  not  wish,  even  disgusted  as  she 
\  was  witli  his  atrocities,  to  take  away  the  life  of 
!  Stanley  by  remaining  to  give  evidence  against 
(  him.    After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  she  returned, 
)  disguised  by  art  as  well  as  age:  and  affecting  tho 
;  mysterious  knowledge  of  the  wandering  palmists 
J  she  continued  to  live  in  the  neighborhood,  wat- 
^  ching  over  the  life  uf  young  Norton,  and  detect- 
ing and  frustrating  the  machinations  of  Stanley. 
I  At  last  the  ciRumstances  ficcurred  which  intro- 
■  duce<l  mr  t<»  Honor  Fletcher:  tho  moment  and 
tlie  opportunity  seemed  favourable  to  confrssi(«n  : 
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she  resolved  upon  atonement  and  made  it  am- 
ply. 

When  her  evidence  was  fully  heard,  and  the 
charge  of  murder  clearly  established  against 
Stanley^  he  was  called  on  for  his  defence.  He 
handed  a  written  paper  to  one  of  the  lawyers, 
who  by  permission  of  the  court,  read  it  aloud.  It 
was  unimportant  and  frivolous:  affecting  to  rest 


TOUCHIKG  iKClbENT.    * 

Thb  following^  beautiful,  delicate,  afid  touching 
incident  is  taken  from  a  work  on  Irish  Character, 
written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall: 

Our  attention  was  one  day  called  to  a  young 
girl  in  the  town  of  Galway,  who  had  come  in  for 


hirinnocence  upon  the  station  and  rank  which  he  S  ^^^  purpose  of  selling  two  lambs.    Her  sweetheart 

had  gone  to  sea,  bequeathing  his  mother,  a  very 
infirm  old  woman,  to  her  care.  'Soo^^er  his 
departure,  Mary  left  her  father's  more^Rnfort- 
able  dwelling  to  reside  iti  the  old  woman's  cabin, 
so  that,  as  she  said  herself,  "  she  might  watch  the 
craythur  day  and  night,  seeing  she  had  no  one  to 
look  afiher  her." 

Her  parents  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  thrown  her  affections  away  on 
a  wld  sailor,  who  would  forget  her;  but  her  faith 
in  him  was  unbounded.  A  sheep  was  her  fortune, 
and  she  took  it  Yfiih  her ;  it  grazed  among  tiie 
crags,  and  in  good  time  brought  her  twin  lambs. 
These  she  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  keep  to- 
'  wards  the  formation  of  a  mountain-flock ;  but 
the  season  was  so  "pinching,"  that  to  support 
her  old  friend,  she  brought  the  two  lambs  into 
town  for  sale.  The  two  creatures  were  coupled 
together  like  hounds  i  and  as  she  btood  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  yet  looking  from  them,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  see  the  sorrow  stamped  upon 
her  gentle  features. 

Several  asked  the  price,  and  after  beating  her 
down,  tamed  away  without  purchasing.  This 
continued  for  some  time,  until  at  last  she  sat 
down,  and  passing  her  arms  round  her  fleecy 
charge,  she  began  to  cry — 

**  Fm  loth  to  partwith  them,"  she  said,  weeping, 
"yet  I  must  part  with  them  for  what  they'll 
bring.  Every  one  is  the  same;  its  bitter  poverty 
tliat  would  make  me  part  any  thing  that  has  life 
in  it" 

**  Then  why  don't  you  go  to  your  own  home, 
Marj',  and  take  your  lammies  home?" 

"  I  am  at  home,"  answered  Mary,  "and  sure  it 
is'nt because  the  woman  is  poor  and  friendless  that 
you  would  have  me  leave  her,  is  it?" 

At  last,  a  rough-coated  farmer,  touched  by  her 
distress,  offered  her  a  fair  value  for  her  lamb.s. 
At  first  she  eagerly  accepted  his  proposal ;  but 
when  she  placed  the  tether  in  bis  hand,  she  raised 
her  eyes  imploringly  to  his  fhce — 

**  Sure,  it  is'nt  going  to  kill  them  ye  arc  ?" 
"  No,  my  dear, — ^no,  it  is  not ;  I'd  be  sorry  to 
hurt  a  curl  of  their  wool ;  they'll  go  to  my  own 
flock." 

"  God  bless  you !"  she  added,  and  departeti  with 
a  smilinjj  countenance. 


held  in  society :  these,  he  asserted,  were  sufficient 
pledges  that  the  charges  were  false;  and  Honor's 
testimony  he  attributed  to  the  disappointed  am-* 
bition  and  insatiate  revenge  of  a  deserted  wo-* 
man. 

This  paper  was  heard  patiently  to  the  end,  and 
the  jury  were  desired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
There  could  not  be  a  division  of  opinion  when 
the  proofs  were  so  decisive  and  the  answers  so 
vague;  and,  without  retiring  from  the  box,  the 
foreman  handed  in  to  the  judge  a  verdict  of  Guil- 
ty. A  buss  ran  through  the  spectators,  and, 
<;ommanicating  to  the  people  without  the  walls 
terminated  in  a  cheer  of  satisfaction.  Never  was 
popular  feeling  so  unequivocally  expressed:  it 
was  universal  and  simultaneous,  and  might  have 
grown  into  a  wilder  demonstration,  had  not  the 
judge  prudently  checked  it,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  last  office  of  the  violated  law  the  solemnity 
which  it  demanded.  He  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  Stanley,  whose  sense  of  conception 
was  dim  and  confused  long  before  it  wasclo- 
«d. 

He  was  executed  on  the  same  spot  where  the 
iinhapfiy  Fletcher  suffered.  I  witnessed  the  last 
infliction  of  the  laws,  and  shall  never  forget  the 
awful  impression  which  it  made  upon  my  mind. 
The  incensed  populace  assembled  in  vast  crowds, 
and  the  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were 
covered  with  dense  multitudes,  whose  shouts  rang^ 
upon  the  ears  of  the  wretched  criminal.  His 
name  and  his  race  are  now  extinct — ^his  possess- 
ions have  passed  into  other  hands — and  the  recol- 
lections of  the  appalling  guilt  that  marked  his 
career  are  the  only  memorials  of '  him  that  re- 


LoHD  Townsheitd's  butlef  in  preparing  the  doth 
for  a  choice  festival,  was  unlucky  enough  to  break 
a  dozen  of  china  plates  of  a  rare  and  beautiful 
pattern.  *You  blockhead,*  cried  his  lordship, 
meeting  him  presently  after,  with  another  dozen 
in  his  hand,  'how  did  you  do  it?*  *Upon  my 
soul,  my  lord,  they  happened  to  fall  just  so,'  re- 
plied the  fellow,  and  instantly  dashed  the  second 
dozen  upon  the  marble  hearth  into  a  tliousand 
pieces. 
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WBimCf  OR  •EEIHO  AN  EHORAVIlfO  OF  AK  BMIOBA9T  FAMILY 
SBSTiya  AT  SOOZr  la  the  DEPTHB  of  a  WKSTBftR  F0RB8T.   . 

BT  S.  L.  C. 

It  ifl  a  shady  gbtde,  shady  and  cool 

In  the  old  forest  where  that  exile  band 

Have  paused  for  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat. 

Wearied  they  are,  and  worn  with  journeying 

Throuzh  those  pathless  wilds;— ead  too  their  hearts 

WithB^ffing  thoughts  of  home— that  pleasant  home, 

Which  thlcy  have  left  for  aye— left  in  its  beauty 

For  the  Tallies  wide,  of  the  Far  West. 

Yet  ever  lies  it  mirrored  on  their  souls, 

That  \illttge  sweet;  with  its  gay  orchard  slopes 

One  flush  of  vernal  bloom,— its  bright  trim  gardens, 

Its  low  cottage  roofs,  half  hid  in  shady  coverts. 

Where  the  birds  make  joyous  melody, 

Mingling  their  songs  with  childhood's  silver  tones 

That  on  the  ear  gush  in  glad  mirthfUlness, 

Waking  within  the  heart,  how  sad  soe'er. 

An  answering  thrill  of  joy. 

But  ah  I  the  contrast, 
'Twixt  that  cherished  spot,  and  this  vast  wUdemesa  I 
Moments  there  were,  and  this  was  one  of  them, 
Mlicn  scarce  it  seems,  their  hearts  can  bear  the  change, 
They  feel,  indeed,  how  grand  and  beautiful 
Tliis  world  of  tree^  those  boundless  prairies. 
And  those  far-off  hills,  whose  shadowy  forms 
On  the  horizon  lie,  like  piled-up  cloudh, 
Skirting  with  fleecy  folds,  heaven's  azure  robe. 
But  all  to  them  is  strange :  wanting  that  charm 
Of  rlaily,  sweet  companionship,  which  lends 
A  nameless  witchery  to  fitmiliar  haunts, 
And  stamps  their  fond  remembrance  on  Uie  heart 
Till  its  last  pulse  is  still.  i 

Long  sat  that  group 
In  the  dim  forest  aisles,  holding  sweet  commune 
*  Neath  those  ancient  tress,  of  their  forsaken  home, 
Till  with  the  softening  theme  each  eje  grew  m(^t, 
And  the  old  grandsire  striving  to  conceal, 
The  unwanted  drops  that  dimmed  hia  fading  sight, 
Rosa,  and  led  forth  the  weary  beasts,  that  stood 
Cropping  the  flagrant  herbage,  to  the  rill 
Which  ran  like  liquid  silver  through  the  grass. 
Tempting  the  thirsty  lip  with  its  bright  foam. 
She,  too,-4hat  blooming  girl,  fidr  budding  flower, 
Transplanted  in  her  beauty  to  the  wild. 
With  woman's  hopes,  and  youth's  fond  fairy  dreams 
Just  dawning  in  her  soul,- how  swelled  her  heart. 
Aye,  o'fn  to  bursting,  as  her  thoughts  roved  back 
To  tho  green  fields,  the  streams,  and  flowery  dells 
Of  her  young  love ;  and  sadder  yet,  to  friends 
Forever  lefi— to  one,  alas !  too  dear, 
"\'*ho8i  image  hallowed  every  spot  of  earth 
Ilcr  feet  with  his  had  trod.    Fast  flowed  her  teara— 
But  ere  the  sob  burst  forth,  she  quickly  rose. 
And  bounded  awfft  away,  'mid  the  deep  shades 
To  hide  her  secret  grief. 

But  quiet  still 
The  parents  sat,  while  at  their  knees,  clustered 
Their  little  ones,  and  the  fond  fiitfaer 
Full  of  manhood's  hopes,  and  sanguine  schemes. 
For  his  biave  boy  shaped  forth  high  destinies. 
And  for  that  darling  girl,  his  youngest  hope. 
Haw  visions  bright,  illume  his  western  home. 
But  with  the  love,  holy,  and  deep,  and  pure 
Of  that  meek  mother's  heart,  mingled  no  dream 
rf  earthly  pride— she  felt  her  loved  ones  near. 


Yet  silent  sat,  wrapped  in  fond  memories 

Of  the  blessed  paat^her  mild  eyes  dimmed. 

But  on  her  lip  a  smOe,  for  in  her  ear 

Murmured  the  hum  of  her  own  garden  bees. 

And  the  soft  air  came  freighted  with  the  scent 

Of  the  wild  grape  which  wreathed  the  rustic  porch 

Ofher  low  door.    And  hark!  that  Sabbath  bell  1 

Doth  she  not  hear  it,  waking 'once  again 

The  echoes  of  the  vale  ?    Oh,  blessed  sound  r 

Heard  nevec  in  that  wilderness,  calling 

The  humble  worshipper  to  turn  aside 

From  the  world's  toils  and  bend  the  knee  in  prayer. 

Closer  her  children  press,  and  she  awakes 

From  her  brief  trance,  to  meet  their  smiling  eyes 

Upraised  to  hers,  with  childhood's  trusting  love. 

Joy  flushes  her  pale  cheek,  as  bending  low 

She  clasps  her  treasures  to  her  grateful  heart, 

And  thanks  her  God,  the  giver  of  all  good. 

For  these  most  precious  gifts— sweet  household  treasures. 

Whose  young  guUeless  souls  whisper  of  heaven. 

"  Oh,  e'en  the  wilderness  will  blest  become," 

So  murmured  her  fond  lips,  "  while  o'er  my  path 

These  flowers  of  human  love,  their  fVagrance  shed.** 

So  with  the  music  of  their  infant  tongues 

The  day-beam  of  their  smiles,  she  on  her  way 

Journeyed  with  cheerful  heart,  content  to  know, 

That  God,  where'er  she  went,  would  guide  her  steps. 

And  that  her  new-fonnd  home  must  still  be  filled 

With  blessings  rich,  and  crowned  with  heartfelt  joy. 

While  round  its  heurth  clustered  these  living  flowers, 

These  gifts  of  love,  from  the  bright  spirit-land. 

By  sense  unseen. 


?  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 

I  Febhaps,  says  "Wilson  in  his  work  on  Judea, 
\  there  is  not  one  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
>  that  is  more  deeply  interesting  to  Christians  than 
^  the  village  of  Bethlehem.    It  extends  east  and 
I  west,  standing  on  a  hill  six  miles  east  of  Jenisa- 
<  1cm,  and  in  which  the  most  remarkable  events  had 
5  occurred,  according  to  those  minute  descriptions 
J  given  in  the  Record  of  Inspiration  ;  but  above 
all,  none  more  striking  than  its  being  the  placo 
of  giving  birth  to  the  infant  Jesus,  who  was  the 
Prophet  of  the  Highest,  and  came  forth  to  give 
light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.    There  is  one 
large  monastery  of  Franciscan  monks  on  a  com- 
manding height,  looking  down  on  a  charming  val- 
ley which  calls  to  mind  the  ever  memorable  mo- 
ment when  the  shcphertls,  who  were  watching  their 
flocks,  heard  the  heavenly  choir,  and  saw  the  star 
with  unbounded  joy,  which  had  led  the  Magi,  or 
wise  men  of  the  East,  to  the  place  of  the  Nati- 
vity. In  the  magnificent  church  within  this  mon- 
astery is  a  chapel  under  ground,  finely  ornamented, 
where  fifty  massive  lamps  aro  suspended,  and 
kept  constantly  burning.    Here  is  pointed  out  in 
the  form  of  a  star  in  marble  the  place  where  He 
came  forth,  who  was  declared  to  be  Wonderful, 
the  Mighty  Counsellor,  the  Everlasting  Father, 
and  Prince  of  Pence. 
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No.  VIII. 

BT     ONE     OF     US. 


Opekino  my  Note-Book  of  Pencillings  by  the 
way-side,  in  travel  over  many  lands ;  opening  it, 
at  random,  I  proceed  to  sketch  therefrom,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Provincial  reader,  and,  may- 
hap, for  his  or  her  enlightenment,  a  scene  or  two 
in  France,  to  place  beside  my  Sketches  of  Barba- 
ry  and  Spain. 

It  was  of  a  fine  afternoon,  in  th»  genial  month 
of  May,  I  entered  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
distant  about  forty  miles  from  Paris.  The  wild 
and  savage  scenery  of  this  wilderness  on  a  small 
scale,  by  its  contrast  with  the  highly  cultivated 
and  densely  populated  country  around  it,  adorned 
by  civilization  and  the  arts,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind.  Banges  of  rock,  piled  into  hills, 
frown  upon  the  high  rood  to  the  to^vn,  from  amidst 
a  magnificent  forest  of  trees,  whose  lofty  summits 
expand  in  the  air,  or  whose  trunks  lie  on  the 
ground,  in  picturesque  disorder.  The  broken 
and  rugged  country  indicated  by  those  appear- 
ances, is  perhaps  the  chief  reason,  the  forest  exists 
at  this  day  in  populous  and  civilized  France;  but 
the  sports  of  royalty  were,  doubtless,  the  original 
cause  of  preservation  from  the  woodman's  axe. 
The  wild-boar  once  roamed  within  it,  afibrding 
exercise  and  excitement  to  the  brilliant  courts  of 
Phillip  Augustus,  and  Francis,  and  the  Henrys, 
and  in  those  happy  days,  when  "Responsible  Gov- 
ernment," was  a  thing  unknown,  (the  wild-boars 
of  the  Forest  being  chief  objects  of  solicitude  to  the 
monarch,)  it  may  well  be  imagined,  the  Jacques 
Bon-Homme  peasantry  would  have  been  voted, 
unanimously,  very  insufferable  bores,  had  they 
asked  for  the  Forest  land  for  purposes  of  peaceful 
agriculture.  The  Itineraire^  describing  the  sce- 
nery, says,  "On  one  side  are  seen  black  and  shape- 
less rocks;  on  another,  strata  of  freestone,  dispo- 
sed with  the  utmost  irregularity.  One  part  exhib- 
its nothing  but  barren  sands,  whilst  another  is 
covered  with  wood."  The  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau covers  no  less  a  space  than  34,000  acres. 

A  drive  of  a  few  miles  in  the  sylvan  shade, 
brought  us  to  the  town;  situate,  strange  eno'  it  is, 
in  the  rery  heart  of  the  forest  Walk  which  way 


one  may,  in  whatever  direction  from  the  town, 
he  comes  upoiyt.  During  my  brief  sojourn  at  th<> 
Hotel  de  la  Syrene,  1  frequent,  strolled  miles 
into  the  umbrageous  solitudes,'  and,  if  I  did  not 
moralize  as  Jacques  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes. , 
1  nevertheless  gave  the  loosest  rein  to  the  Pega- 
sus  of  my  Imagination ;  J[  fancied  the  enlivening  ; 
scenes  of  the  "long,  long  ago,"  peopling  the  for- 
est glades  with  gay  assemblages  for  the  chace , 
of  gallants  and  ladyes  fair ;  nobles  on  their  neigh  - 
ing  hunters,  champing  the  bit  in  impatient  ardour  ; 
with  stately  dames  and  beauteous  damoseh  on 
palfreys,  surrounded  by  page  and  menial  mark©  cl 
by  feudal  badge,  and  foresters  in  Lincoln  Gn^en  ; 
and  again,  hearkening  to  the  sylvan  echoes  ring  - 
ing  with  the  bustle  and  the  noise  of  the  pleasun  - 
seeking  throng,  or  the  tiniamarre  of  huntsmen  ?»* 
horns.  Such  the  creative  power  of  the  imagiaa- 
tion ;  such,  its  absorbing  reveries. 

The  streets  of  Fontainebleau  are  broad  and  reg- 
ular, but  the  houses  are  very  plain  and  unpreten- 
ding. It  is  but  a  small  place,  the  population  not 
exceeding  9,000.  Every  thing  about  it  looked 
exceedingly  dull :  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  bustle  was  there  any  where. 

Promenading  the  streets  and  the  public  walks, 
methought  I  perceived  in  the  style  and  air  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  indescribable  je  ne  scats  quoi 
which  tells  of  proximity  to  Courts;  that  superio- 
rity in  manners  and  address  over  provincial  towns 
generally,  which  familiarity  with  elevated  society 
invariably  confers 

The  "  Chateau"  is  however  the  great  object  of 
curiosity  at  Fontainebleau,  if  not  the  sole.  The 
Chateau  created  the  town.  Boyalty  came 
here  to  rest  from  affairs  of  state,  or  to  exercise 
the  hand  with  the  boar-spear,  and  cause  the  blood 
that  usually  flows  sluggishly  in  royal  veins,  to 
course  rapidly  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  and 
around  clustered  the  bees  of  industry,  and  the 
poor  that  live  on  the  crumbs  from  the  tables  of 
the  rich.    A  town  grew  up. 

The  coup  (Tcpil  of  the  Chateau  is  fine.  It  presents- 
a  magnificent  though  confused  mass  of  buildings^ 
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of  (lifferont  periods  of  erection,  nnd  each  bearing  i  gained  all  its  importance  under  his  reign.  He 
the  character  of  its  peculiar  architecture.  The  c  sent  to  Italy  for  the  most  distinguished  artists  to 
high  peaked  roof  is  a  chief  feature.  There  are  [  superintend  its  embellishment.  The  galleries  are 
two  eutrances.  The  principal,  a  vast  square  i  decorated  with  paintings,  and  highly  ornamented 
court,  \6  that  of  the  "  White  Horse."  'Twas  in  |  with  stucco.  The  grand  chapel  is  superb ;  the 
this  Court,  the  modem  Alexander  bade  larewell  <  pavement  of  marble,  of  various  colours.  There 
to  the  Imperial  Guards,  when  going  to  Elba.  A  >  are  fine  paintings  in  abundance,  and  the  skill  and 
painter's  genius  has  transferred  the  scene  to  canvas.  I  taste  of  carver  and  gilder  have  been  exercised  to 
It  was  a  most  affecting  sight !  The  great  Con-  <  their  fullest  extent.  The  ground  floor  of  the  cha- 
queroj^olded  to  his  breast  the  Eagles  he  had  j  teauformsnoportion  of  the  royal  accommodations, 
traii^^b  victory.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for  \  In  fact,  in  none  of  the  royal  residences  on  the 
even  his  fflacier  fortitude.  But  never  was  tear  to  J  continent,  is  it  otherwise.  The  apartments  of  the 
moisten  the  eye  of  Napoleon.  He  folded  them  to  **  great  folk"  are  invariably  in  what  we  should 
his  breast,  and  kissed  them  with  emotion;  but  that  j  call  the  second  story,  access  to  which  is  by  mag- 
was  all.  Not  so  the  bronzed  soldiers  who  beheld  |  nificent  stair-ways  of  vast  dimensions.  I  need 
llie  scene.  They  hung  their  heads,  and  down  >  scarcely  say,  the  royal  apartments,  bed-rooms, 
the  cheeks  of  tlie  sternest,  the  tear-drop  found  ^  boudoirs,  and  rooms  of  privacy  and  state,  are  all 
lits  way;  whilst  some,  of  less  obdurate  stuff,  wept  i  very  superb.  When  people  have  at  command  the 
Jike  children.  \  revenues  of  a  kingdom,  they  are  not  in  the  habit 

In  loss  than  a  year,  howe%'er,  Fontainebleau  |  of  overlooking  what  Bailie  Nicol  Jan'ie  would 
^gain  beheld  Napoleon.*   Agam  his  Eagles  ap-  \  call,  "  the  creature  comforts,'*  and,  accordingly, 
peared  in  the  court  of  the  *•  Wliite  Horse."  Again  I  Fontainebleau  affords  every  possible  aocommoda- 
his  "Old  Guard,"  was  there,   but  this  time  they  !  tion  for  kings  and  queens,  their  little  responsibili- 
<lid  not  weep.    Their  master  had  jost  landed  from  \  ties,  and  crowds  of  attendants. 
Elba,  and  the  swoop  of  the  Eagle  was  rivalled  |      Among  the  apartments,  was  a  suite  hung  with 
by  the  rapidity  of  liis  Veterans  in  rushing  to  !  tapestry,  which  were  occupied  by  Pope  Pius  VII., 
meet  him.    He  made  but  a  brief  halt  at  Eoutaine-  (  when  detained  in  France  by  Napoleon.    He  re- 
bleau.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  saw  him  again  ^  mained  here  two  years ;  having  ample  leisni*e  to 
•  on  the  tlirone  of  France  at  the  I'nileries.     How  a  J  ponder  over  the  audacity  of  that  overruling  Will 
nation  can  love  one  man !     Himself,  alone,  upon  ^  that  despised  all  authority,  and  bent  before  no- 
'tho  sti-and  atFrcjus,  (where  he  landed  from  Elba)  i  thing  earthl}',  in  church  or  state, 
•iie  was  more  formidable  to  the  Bourbon  dynast}''  j      In  one  of  the  apartments  is  shown  a  small-sized 
'  than  all  the  battalions  of  the  proudest  European  (  round  table,  as  a  valuable  relic.    It  is  a  common 
'monarch.    In  twenty  four  days  from  the  hour  he  \  round  table,  the  top  rising  and  turning  on  a  hinge, 


touched  the  soil  of  Fi-ance,  he  was  again  in  tlie  /  und  yet,  'twould  sell  for  a  larger  price  than  tlie 
^Tuileries,  again  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  \  costKest  rosewood  or  scagliola.  It  is  the  table  on 
'Bourbons  were  flying  in  disma}'.  The  blood  of  J  which  Napoleon  signed  the  Act  of  Abdication  of 
•every  Monarch  and  minister  in  Europe  ran  cold  |  the  Throne  of  France  and  the  Imperial  name, 
in  his  veins,  as  he  heard  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  |  This  trivial  circumstance  has  conferred  upon  it 
•victory  of  "  One  man,"  over  a  dynasty  :  the  con-  j  hi8tK)ric  value.  The  room  in  which  it  is  seen,  is 
•guest  of  a  Kingdom  by  a  single  heart.  j  that  in  which  the  Act  was  signed;  the  room  he 

After  that  brief  visit,  Napoleon  never  more  I  occupied  after  the  momentous  battles  of  1814  had 
sat  within  the  halls  of  Fontainebleau.  His  eagles  >  decided  his  fate.  The  floor,  the  wall,  the  ceiling, 
bcU  a  short  time  afterwards  quailed  at  the  sight  |  everything  in  it,  acquired  interest  I  imagined 
<ff  our  own  red-cross ;  they  folded  their  wings  >  the  state  of  his  mind  the  night  previous  to  his 
and  never  essayed  another  flight.  Waterloo  was  j  abdication:  how  he  must  have  spent  it,  revolving 
fought,  and  the  rock  of  St  Helena  became  his  I  past  and  future.  I  followed  mentally  his  agit&ted 
prison  and  his  grave.  /  form,  traversing  the  apartment  with  folded  arms 

Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  Fontainebleau.  He  5  and  eye  engrossed  by  thought,  pondering  over 
was  often  there  during  his  mid-day  splendour,  j  his  fallen  state.  I  fancied  the  rapid  movement ; 
Louis  Philippe  honors  it  but  seldom  with  his  pre-  S  the  sudden  stop;  the  pressure  of  the  restless  hand 
seuee.  The  grass  in  the  streets  told  the  absence  i  upon  the  brow  burning  beneath  the  flres  of  baffled 
of  the  court.  <  ambition;  and  then,  a. long  gaze  through  the  open 

It  was  a  pet-place  of  the  warlike  Francis  of  |  casement  at  the  firmament  where  glittered  the 
France.  The  initial  of  his  name,  in  gigantic  <  star  of  the  "Child  of  Destiny;"  for  Napoleon, 
character,  is  seen  in  various  directions  on  the  {  with  all  his  intellect,  ontertaiiied  the  idea  a  star 
walls  and  in  the  galleries.  Thus  do  monarchs  \  of  the  vast  host  above,  was  his^  and  glistened  and 
strive  to  perpetuate  tJieir  memory.    The  Chateau  ^  shone  for  himself  alone. 
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The  matter-of-fact  voice  of  the  guide  awoke  ;  etecl  the  aftron  t^  am  I  smoothed  down  m^  w  rink  It-d 
me  from  my  reverie.    I  could  have  remained  an  >  brow,  as  best  I  could. 

hour  in  the  chamber.  I  wanted  solitary  commu-.  I  One  of  the  galleries  of  the  chateau,  is  knowrt 
xiion  with  my  own  thoughts.  The  presence  of  '  as  the  Gallery  of  the  Stags,  and  commands  more? 
the  menial  was  therefore  bad  enough,  but  when  ^,  attention  from  being  the  spot  where  an  unfortu- 
he  gave  me  a  hint  'twas  time  to  move  on,  I  could  >  nate  man  named  Munaldeschi,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
have  done  him  some  bodily  injury,  so  annoying  ]  jealousy,  or  malice,  or  revenge,  of  Queen  Ghrik- 
was  the  interruption.  ^  tina  of  Sweden. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  Byron,  I  ,  The  thorough  historic  reader  needs  not  be- told, 
which  I  obtained  from  the  guide  at  Ferrara,  who  j  how  it  happened,  a  Swedish  Monarcl^^ould 
shows  to  the  curious,  the  prison  chamber  of  the  \  cause  assassination  in  the  Chateau  of  Fomainc- 
divine  Tasso.  Byron  visited  the  spot,  alone;  (as  j  blea;  but  those  not  versed  in  such  lore,  or  whose 
what  man  of  taste  would  not  ch«x>se  to  do  ?)  He  \  memory  is  shoH,  may  be  informed,  or  reminded, 
came  not  merely  to /oo*  at  the  damp  floor  of  eartli,  >  that  Christina  abdicated  the  Crown  of  Sweden >. 
and  the  rough  walls  of  the  gloomy  basement  cell,  \  and  retired  to  France.  Though  a  monarch,  bIw 
(it  had  been  used  as  a  stable,  previously,  if  my  ^  did  not  feel  "free."  Her  ministers  were  possibly 
memory  serves  me) ;  he  came  not  as  the  monkey  \  over  fond  of  "stipulations,"  and  pushed  their 
tourist  does,  merely  to  have  it  to  sa}',  he  had  seen  ]  notions  of  their  powers  to  extreme  lengths,  (as  is 
with  his  eyes,  the  celebrated  spot;  he  came  there,  ^  not  unusual  with  advisers  of  crowned  heads  and 
to  hold  communion  with  a  kindred  spirit ;  to  ^.  governors  general,)  but,  however  that  may  be, 
think  over  the  fate  of  genius,  (always  the  victim  >  she  resigned  the  Crown.  Slie  panted  for  inde- 
of  the  despicably  mean  and  spiteful,  to  whom  ac-  J  pendence.  The  power  and  splendour  of  royalty 
cident  has  given  power;)  to  give  vent  to  indigna-  S  embarrassed  her.  What  a  U*bson,  her*s,  for  am- 
tion  against  the  tyrant,  and  sympathize  with  the  \  bitious  persons!  And' yet,  in  almost  every  land, 
victim.  Accordingly,  barely  was  he  within  the  \  are  observable  crowds  of  busy  climbers  up  the  pre-- 
walled  space,  when  abstraction  came  over  him.  J  cipice  of  power ;  undeterred  by  the  repulsive  ob- 
Wrapt  in  thought,hesur\eyed  the  place,  and  looked  |  jects,  disgusting  meannesses,  revolting  wickedness, 
as  in  a  dream,  unconscious  of  another's  presence.  ]  that  must  necessarily  be  encountered  in  progress 
He  muttered  to  himself,  folded  his  arms,  and  his  \  towards  the  summit;  always  sanguine  of  reaching 
oyes  showed  the  working  of  the  soul.  \  i'*  though  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  are  seen  tho 

The  guide  thought  he  was,  what  is  vulgarly  j  remains  of  thousands  of  climbers :  where  others 
called,  cracked;  (mean  minds  can't  comprehend  ]  wander,  so  many  living  Pariahs,  from  familiarity 
the  peculiarities  of  genius,)  and  having  humoured  \  ^^^  t^®  degrading  practices  of  politicians, 
him  for  a  time,  as  he  thought,  ventured  on  inter-  j  Many  raonarchs  besides  Christina  have  volun- 
rupting  the  poet's  soliloquising  mood,  by  hinting  j  Warily  abdicated  power,  affording  proof  positive 
he  had  been  there  long  enough.  Byron  started,  \  and  abundant,  that  its  possession  is  not  happiness, 
and  looked  at  him,  wickedly,  and  then  drawing  \  Christina,  says  a  biographer,  appears  to  have 
forth  a  piece  or  two  of  gold,  bade  him  retire,  and  \  been  a  strange  compound  of  faults  and  foibles, 
take  care  he  was  not  again  interrupted.  The  ;  pushed  to  the  most  extravagant  excess.  She 
guide  was  then  convinced  tlie  visitor  was  mad;  j  says  of  herself,  "  that  she  was  mistrustful,  ambi- 
however,  he  did  what  he  was  bid ;  retired  and  j  tious,  passionate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemp- 
locked  the  door.  Curiosity  made  him  every  now  j  tuous,  satirical,  incredulous,  undevout,  of  an  ar- 
and  then  approach  it,  to  discover  what  the  stran-  i  dent  and  violent  temper,  and  extremely  amorous," 
ger  wvA  about.  He  heard  him  ejaculating,  as  if  |  a  disposition,  liowever,  to  which,  if  she  may  bo 
addressing  another,  and  then  the  silence,  for  a  j  believed,  her  pride  and  her  virtue  were  always 
time,  would  be  profound.    After  a  longer  pause  \  superior. 

than  usual,  (more  than  an  hour  having  elapsed  |  Her  eccentricity  may  be  judged  of  by  one  fact, 
since  he  had  turned  the  key  upon  the  visitor,)  he  \  namely,  that  she  laid  aside  the  habit  of  her  sex, 
openeel  the  door,  apologetically;  but  evidently  to  \  "when  she  left  Sweden.  When  the  ladies  of  the 
his  lordship's  great  displeasure,  for  he  brushed  \  French  Court,  on  her  arrival,  came  to  embrace 
past  him  without  speaking,  manifestly  in  an  ex-  \  her,  being  in  male  attire,  she  cried  out,  "  What  a 
<^ited  state.  He  afterwards  discovered,  the  visi-  \  strange  eagerness  these  women  have  to  kiss  me  ! 
tor  to  have  been  the  illustrious  Byron,  and  I  have  |  They  take  me  for  a  man." 
no  doubt  entertained  all  subsequent  tourists  with  |  The  precise  cause  of  tho  murder  of  ^lonaldes- 
the  anec'lotc,  as  he  did  me.  Well,  in  the  same  chi  is  a  mystery,  but  the  passions  of  a  woman  of 
ivay,  did  the  exhibitor  of  the  Palace  of  Fontaine-  >  imperious  temper,  and  accustomed  to  the  exemse 
bleau  disturb  my  reverie,  but  being  a  very  insig-  <  of  despotic  power,  afford  a  sufficient  clue  thereto. 
niBcant  person  in  comparison  with  Byron,  I  pock-  '  I  hope  it  will  not  bo  esteemed  on  attack  on 
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%eatt  sexe^  to  ask,  "  what  will  not  a  womaa  of  ;  town,  but  there,  the  canine  will  proved  superior 
violent  passions  and  temper  do  ?"  Few  perhaps  j  to  the  human  ;  for,  finding  he  could  not  extricate 
would  carry  wickedness  so  far  as  assassination,  j  himself  from  the  cord  by  holding  back,  he  chan- 
but  many  there  are  who  dearly  enjoy  assassina-  \  ged  his  tactics,  and  actually  made  a  charge  at  his 
tion  of  character ;  all  the  while  reprobating  wick-  i  purchaser,  inflicting  a  bite  on  his  arm.  Charles 
edness.    A  satirist  has  said  of  such  a  woman:        >  dropped  the  end  of  the  cord  in  a  twinkling,  and 

..  «^  1  ^  .1.  ^L  .  ^  ,.  xMi  1.  .  ui  1  I  At.  iP  (  bacl^  ^  t^e  hotel  scudded  the  recusant  brute.  It 
<'  She  loves  truth,  tho'  she  hes  till  she  s  black  in  the  face ;  }  , 

She  loves  virtue,  tho'  none  in  her  conduct  you  trace;       <  ^as  worse  than  useless  to  return  after  him. 
Her  delicate  feeUngs  all  wickedness  shocks,  j      The  forest  extended  several  miles  beyond  the 

Though  wickedness  pit*  them,  like  the  small-pox."  (  barriered  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  a  delightful 

Su<4iKkC)  however,  are  but  exceptions  to  the  |  walk,  protected  from  the  sun,  and  the  perfume  of 
rule;  for  mankind,  generally,  must  allow,  that  wo-  \  the  foliage  at  early  mom.  The  scenery  had  a 
man  is  Heaven's  best  gift  to  man  \  touch  of  ruggedness  about  it;  high  rocks  at  times. 

Having  forgiven  me  for  this  digression,  the  \  frowned  on  our  path, 
gontle  reader  will  return  with  me  to  Fontaine-  ■      Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  forest  shade, 
bleau.  \  we  descended  into  the  plains  of  Nemours. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  around  the  chateau,  '.  The  occasional  sight  of  a  cross  on  the  road- 
are  extremely  beautiful.  I  preferred  them,  on  f  side  reminded  me  of  Canada.  I  was  unprepar- 
the  whole,  to  those  of  the  far-famed  Versailles.  ]  ed  for  the  sight  of  them,  inasmuch  as  the  influ- 
The  formal  gardens  of  the  latter,  where  "  each  [  ence  of  the  priesthood  throughout  France  had 
alley  has  its  brother,"  pleased  me  greatly  less  than  \  been  materially  diminished  by  the  events  of  the- 
those  of  Fontainebleau,  with  their  broad  sheets  of  >  "  glorious  three  days."  In  the  capital  and  neigh- 
water,  and  wilderness  of  trees.  The  noble  forest  \  bourhood,  a  soutane  would  have  endangered  the 
encircles  them,  and  wild  nature  asserts  her  supe-  j  life  of  the  wearer.  ic««7(e«Mf7e«  were  abhorred  by 
riority  over  art,  palpably,  to  the  eye  of  taste.  The  j  the  populace;  the  heroes  of  the  barricades  wanted 
perfection  of  art  is  fidelity  to  nature  ;  variations  \  the  priests  to  follow  the  Bourbons.  In  their  mact 
from  nature  must  necessarily  displease.  <  intoxication,  they  had  hurled  the  cross  from  every 

Extending  from  the  chateau-grounds  into  the  \  steeple  and  tower  in  Paris,  and  substituted  for 
forest,  are  wide  avenues ;  the  centres  devoted  to  |  the  sacred  symbol,  the  political  and  revolutionary 
•carriages  and  equestrians;  the  sides  to  pedestrians.  )  tri-color.  The  sight,  therefore,  of  crosses  by 
The  walks  being  divided  from  the  centre  by  rows  \  the  way-side  was  unexpected,  though  acconnted 
of  noble  trees.  5  for  by  the  distance  from  infidel  Paris.    As  I  pen- 

Having  amused  myself,  during  several  days,  in-  >  etrated  into  the  country,  I  found  that  respect  for 
specting  the  town,  the  chateau,  its  pleasant  \  the  clergy  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance- 
grounds,  and  the  magnificent  forest,  I  bethought  \  from  the  capital. 

me  of  diving  deeper  into  France.  A  notion  struck  \  About  two  miles  beyond  the  forest,  ihepavi  of 
me,  'twould  be  infinitely  more  amusing  and  inter-  j  Paris  terminates,  and  the  road  runs  through  deep 
esting  to  wander  a-foot,  over  the  country,  tlian  \  sand.  Perchance  the  reader  may  require  to  be- 
rattle  across  it  as  fast  as  the  diligence  could  take  ?  informed,  that  the  great  public  roads  for  a  long; 
me,  and  I  determined  to  try  it.  Accordingly  I  pur-  \  distance  from  the  capital,  are  paved  in  thecentre- 
chased  a  knapsack,  destined  for  the  back  of!  like  the  streets  of  a  town.  Every  facility  for  the- 
Charles,  a  servant  I  had  picked  up  at  the  Hotel  du  \  transport  of  supplies  to  the  enormous  congrega- 
Prince  Regent,  at  Paris.  I  proposed  the  thing  >  tion  of  human  beings  at  that  spot  is  thus  fumislr- 
to  him,  and  he  acceded  to  it  at  once;  I  booked  the  (  ed,tind  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  they  were 
baggage  at  the  stage-office,  for  Lyons,  and  fixed  j  important  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  his  artil- 
the  next  morning  for  departure,  d  pied,  <  lery  to  the  frontiers. 

Accordingly,  at  5,  a.  m.,  Charles  was  ready  at  >  We  met  but  few  persons  on  the  road  to  N^- 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  harness  on  back,  and  walk-  <  mours,  a  neat  little  town  on  the  river  Lofng,  con- 
ing staff  in  hand,  joyous  as  a  young  soldier  on  his  ;  taining  about  4000  inhabitants.  We  entered  it 
maiden  march.  The  adieux  of  the  people  of  the  !  about  9,  a.  m.,  over  a  beautiful  bridge  of  stoie, 
hotel  followed  us,  as  we  left  the  door,  and  I  \  throvni  across  the  river.  The  canal  of  Brisre 
overheard  one  voice  expressing  surprise  at  the  c  passes  through  it. 

perversity  of  man's  nature,  in  preferring  foot  >  I  remarked  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  hsng- 
travel  to  the  case  and  comfort  of  a  carriage.  I  ing  out  of  the  upper  window  of  a  house,  a  tri- 
Charles  had  purchased  a  dog,  as  a  compagnon  du  >  colored  flag  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
mf/age,  but  as  the  animal  was  not  a  party  to  the  i  the  occupant ;  and  his  rank,  as  captain  in  the 
transaction,  he  refused  to  accompany  him.  \  national  guard.  In  front  of  the  dwelling,  rose  a 
Oharlcs  contrived  to  draghim  to  the  ftarrf^r^  of  the  '  tall  Mny-pole,  indicative  of  his  military  prcten- 
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jions,  juit  as  we  sec  iieri',  in  llie  country  parU,  u  ,  Ajut  a  wiiilo,  liciii*^  oppivs^'d  with  liic  hkhn> 
tall  polo  in  front  of  that  important  pcrsona|;;c  in  [  and  fatigue,  I  took  advantac^e  of  an  inviting  flat 
iho  parislies  ol'Luwcr  Canada,  the  capluinof  mil-  ^  stone,  in  u  cool  and  shadj-  spot,  to  throw  i)>ys«»lf 
itia.  rrobabl}*  this  practice  dat<»s  from  the  oar-  !  down  to  rest.  The  country  around  was  really 
liest  feudal  times,  to  indicate  to  serf  and  vassal,  <  beautiful.  It  was  the  month  of  May  ;  the  trees 
tlie  dwelling  of  the  loader  of  companies.  Itv.rs  ;  were  rich  in  foliage  and  the  fields  with  waving 
transferred  to  Canada  with  the  Coutume  dc  .  grain.  Numerous  chateau -looking  edifices  ap- 
Faris.  \  peared  in  tlie  distance,  reminding  of  times  before 

Entering  a  cafe  to  rest  and  refresh,  I  <»rdercd  '  the  Kevolution  that  sent  the  ICth  Ix)uis  to  the 
a  litre  of  wine,  for  wine  is  the  universal  beverage.  \  guillotine.  The  beautiful  Loing,  with  its  placid 
Whilst  quaffing  it,  a  resident  of  the  town  came  I  silvery  bosom,  flowed  near,  and,  as  I  drank  in  the 
in,  and  announced  the  piece  of  intelligence,  that  [  lovely  prospect,  1  instinctively  ejaculated,  "I^a 
three  deaths  had  occurred  that  morning  from  \  Belle  France!'' 

Asiatic  cholera  ;  which  disease  was  then  t  ravers-  ;  The  carts  of  the  peasantry  reminded  me  of  cas- 
ing France,  and  had  ma^ie  a  frightful  descent  on  \  tant  Canada.  The  bonhomme  and  his  wife  amm-c 
Paris.  He  sal  liimselfdown  near  me,  and  enter-  \  seated  in  them  side  by  side,  just  as  Jean  Baptiste 
ing  into  conversation,  soon  forj,ot  the  cholera,  in  \  and  Josephte  may  be  seen  any  market  day  in 
a  history  of  the  campagne  ffe  Moscou.  Get  a  <  Montreal',  fresh  from  the  country.  The  peasant 
Frenchman  on  this  theme,  and  stop  him  v.hocan?  [  girls,  however,  did  not  travel  in  the  carta.  They 
I  heai*d  all  about  h  froid  dc  Itussic,  and  la  grande  ;  were  mounted  on  donkeys,  bearing  panniers  cram - 
ami^Cy  and  la  vieille  garde,  and  VEmpereur;  irt  \  med  with  vegetables,  en  route  to  market.  I  ob- 
f;ict  the 'whole  stereotyped  lale  of  French  inili-  \  ser\'ed  that  they  hnd  an  equally  strong  penchmit 
tary  glory,  in  the  finest  French  egotism  of  speecli.  '  for  red  as  our  Canadian  belles  have.  There  was  a 
A  man  oppressed  with  faliguc  is  a  capital  listen-  ',  difference  however.  Our  damsels  are  fond  of  red, 
iVf  and  a  capital  listener  being  always  a  jireat  '  as  the  military  garb,  but  the  Frencii  lasses  prefer 
favorite  with  the  loquacious,  my  Frenchman  was  j  it  for  petticoats.  Here,  when  our  eyes  catch  the 
more  than  nationally  polite,  civil,  and  attentive,  [  sight  of  a  moving  object  in  red,  we  make  sure  it 
tlsring  my  halt  at  Keraours,  ;  is  a  soldier,  but,  there,  it  never  failed  to  be  the 

Poor  Charles  required  inqro  time  to  rest  than  I.  ;  nether  Iiabiiimenis  of  the  nut-brown  girl  of 
He  had  made  exceeding  light  of  the  knapsack  1  France. 

find  overcoat  in  the  morning,  but  a  march  of  some  ;  Addressing  ourselves  again  to  the  road,  we 
<ight  or  ten  miles  had  altered  his  tcmo.  They  (  shortly  entered  a  small  village  bearing  the  appe- 
opprcssed  him  terribl}',  and  his  complaints  were  !  tite  provoking  appellative  of  Soupe.  It  is  cele- 
fio  loud  that  I  told  him  to  take  them  to  the  Mcs-  \  brated  for  the  manufacture  of  articles,  far  less 
AagerieSf  or  stage-oftice,  to  be  left  at  l^Iontargis  ;  \  digestive,  such  as  files,  carriage  springs,  and 
which  place  1  hoped  to  reach  that  niglit.  The  -  Brummagem  contrivances  generally, 
reliefthrcw  newlife  into  him, and  he  left  Kcnfours  ^  Observing  painted  over  the  door  of  a  cleanly 
more  gaily  than  he  entered  it,  f  looking,  white-washed  Auberge,  the  words  *'  ICn- 

A  few  miles  from  this  place,  we  met  some  Gens  [  glish  Coffee  House,"  my  English  heart  warmed  to 
{VArmes;  the  horse  police  of  France.  They  w(»re  \  if,  and  entering,  I  ordered  diimer.  The  good  p:*o- 
tall,  fine -looking  fellows,  well -clad,  wearing  fierce  :  pie  ushered  me  with  many  bows  and  smiles  into 
eocked  hats,  and  mounted  on  powerful  l:or^es.  [  the  "  Salle  a  Manger." 

Their  name  and  costume  are  difierent  in  the  cap-  \  The  extremely  elegant  manners  of  the  French 
ital  and  neighbourhood,  louring  the  Ci'lebrafc  I  '>  are  acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  who  have  inter- 
••  trois  jours,"  they  stood  up  manfully  for  king  |  course  with  them.  From  prince  to  peasant,  in 
Charles,  and  sabred  the  sovereign  people  so  abun-  [  palace  or  hut,  down  through  every  gradatio^^of 
dantly,  that  M-hen  Iho  revolution  was  over,  the  <  society,  man,  woman,  and  child,  all  have  an  eesc 
vox  populi  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Gens  [  and  grace  of  manner  and  addresj^.  not  h'ss  cap- 
d'Armerie.  Accordingly  the  Gens  d'Arnies  were  j  tivating,  than  inimitable  by  rough  John  Bull. 
no  more  seen  about  l*aris,  and  in  their  stead  \  Our  upper  classes  are  as  stifV  and  formal  as 
appeared  les  Gardes  Municipalcs;  the  self-same  '■  soldiers  on  parade,  always  seemingly,  in  public, 
men,  under  another  name  and  wearing  a  brass  ;  as  actors  on  a  stage ;  their  imitators  I'esembI© 
helmet  in  lieu  of  tlie  tall  cocked  hat.  The  peo-  <  icicles,  so  frigid  their  demeanor  ;  while  the 
pie  were  satisfied.  The  detested  Gens  d'Arnies  \  lower  classes  have  about  a^:  much  idea  of  the  gru- 
became  the  popular  Ganles  Municipah\'^.  \  ces,  as  a  pig  of  the  (jenr.*  a  fhue.     h^or.ie  such 

As  they  passed,  they  eyed  us  somewhat  inqnis-  \  reflections  passed  thr.>j.;.l»  my  mlfid  as  mine  h<»st 
itively,  but  did  not  accost  us.  I  supposed  they  \  and  hostess  were  laying  the  table,  the  while  con- 
might  ask  for  a  look  at  our  passports.  ^  versing^  with  charmin!;-  af^;'ji!;ly. 
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THE  HUMMING  BIRD'S  SONG— THE  BUTTERFLY. 


The  table  was  soon  spread.  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  name  of  the  place,  sonp 
figured  first,  followed  by  the  bouiUiy  flanked  by  a 
loaf  of  bread  about  as  long  as  a  yard-stick,  and 
proportionably  slender.  A  long  necked  bottle 
of  wine,  added  its  grace  to  the  array  of  comegti- 
lies.  The  wine  was  rery  agreeable,  price  12  sols 
the  bottle  I  Think  of  that,  ye  bucks,  who,  at  the 
hotels  of  New  York  pay  six  dollars  a  bottle  fur 
Old  Madeira,  aant  grimace. 

Saying  bon-jour  to  the  civil  people  of  the  inn, 
and  encouraging  Charles  to  another  pedestrian 
effort,  I  was  again  en  route.  The  road  still  follow- 
ed the  course  of  the  Loing. 

Charles  had  none  of  my  enthusiasm  for  seeing 
the  world ;  beside,  he  was  in  his  own  land,  where 
every  thing  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  a  **  thiioe- 
told-tale,*'  or  the  village  spire.  Whereas,  to  me 
novelty  invested  the  scenery,  the  people,  the  dwel- 
lings, every  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  moving 
or  stationary,  with  more  or  less  interest  Accor- 
dingly, fatigued  as  he  was,  and  sore  at  foot,  he 
was  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  companion.  He 
trudged  on  as  moodily  as  a  tadtum  JoAn  BoU. 
All  the  natioi^  gaiety  had  evaporated,  and  som- 
bre was  his  face.  Unaccustomed  to  march- 
ing, or  long  walks,  blisters  began  to  rise  on  his 
feet ;  and  he  grumblod  and  groaned  so  abomina- 
bly that  I  wished  him  in  the  red  sea  or  any  other 
equally  convenient  and  agreeable  place.  About 
5  p.  M.  we  reached  the  hamlet  of  Fontenay,  and 
here,  he  fairly  mutinied,  persisting,  all  I  could 
say  to  the  oontraiy,  on  entering  a  mean  looking 
cabaret  at  the  entrance  of  the  hamlet  What 
with  fatigue  and  pun,  from  his  blistered  soke,  he 
was  completely  knocked  up,  and  he  gave  in. 

What  befel  me  and  Charles  at  Fontenay,  I 
reserve  for  another  chapter. 


THE  HUMMING  BIBD*S  SONG. 

I  B4rs  come->I  have  come  from  my  own  dear  nett» 
Where  my  yaong  ]mj  sheltered  aneath  my  breaat ; 
I  have  come,  while  the  dews  on  the  flowers  lay. 
To  sip  their  sweets,  and  then  hie  away, 
Hamming  along,  as  with  slender  wing 
On  the  cups  of  the  flowers  I  trembling  cling. 

Down  in  their  deep  and  honied  cells. 

Where  their  perfUmed  sweetness  all  hidden  dwells, 

I  go--«nd  revel  a  moment  there. 

Murmuring  still  on  the  fragrant  air ; 

On  their  loaded  petals,  a  kiss  I  press. 

While  Tm  flolded  away  in  their  perftnned  breasts. 

Then  away,  away  through  the  taogl^d  dell 

I  roam  o'er  the  flowers  I  love  so  w^ 

Now  bending  me  down  to  the  daisy  meek^ 

Now  hid  in  the  columbine's  wild  retreat, 

Hnmm^g  along  as  I  jcyoju  go, 

Where  the  hidden  wild  flowers  shdtered  grow. 

Bat  back  I  hie  when  at  even  tide 

The  shadows  are  spreading  all  ftr  and  wide. 

And  safely  gathered  within  the  nest. 

My  Uttle  ones  shelter  aneatb  my  breaat; 

While  a  heaventy  goodness  through  all  the  hours 

Still  keeps  me  in  safety  and  guards  the  flowers. 


AJS  ASKER, 

A  LADT  was  recently  visited  by  a  female  servant 
who  had  been  married,  and  seeing  that  she  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  having  very  much  bet- 
tered her  circumstances,  she  enquired  the  nature 
of  l^r  husband's  profession.  To  this  interrogatory 
the  young  woman  replied,  '*He  is  an  asker, 
ma'am.**  **An  asker!"  inquired  the  good  lady 
with  anuiseroent,  "  and  what  in  the  world  is  that?" 
**  Oh,  ma'am,  he  stands  at  the  comer  of  street  and 
asks."  **  Why,  yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  married  a  beggar,  do  you  ?"  **  Yes,  ma'am, 
but  it's  a  very  good  business.  My  husband  thinks 
it  very  bad  work  indeed,  if  he  don't  bring  more 
than  five  shillings  a  dsy." 


THE   BUTTERFLY. 

wurrn  to  AoooMPAay  a  picrmw  or  xhk  Bomawi 
ASD  aosB. 

Tm  butterfly  was  a  gentlemaa 

Of  no  very  good  repute. 

And  he  roved  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long^ 

In  his  soarlet  and  purple  suit— 

And  he  left  his  lady-wlA  at  home 

In  her  own  seduded  bower, 

jnrhilst  he  like  a  bachelor  floated  about. 

With  a  kiss  for  every  flower. 

His  lady.wife  was  a  poor  glow-worm, 
And  seldom  from  home  she  stirred, 
She  loved  him  hotter  than  all  the  world. 
Though  little  for  her  he  cared; 
Unheeded  she  passed  the  day— she  kaew 
Her  lord  was  a  rover  then. 
Bat  when  night  came  on,  her  lamp  die  lit 
To  guide  him  over  the  glen. 

One  night  the  wanderer  homeward  eomey 

But  he  saw  not  the  glow- worm's  ray ; 

Some  wild  bird  had  seen  the  negleeted  one 

And  flown  with  her  ftr  away. 

Then  beware  ye  butterflies,  all  beware. 

If  such  a  time  should  come^ 

Forsaken  by  wandering  lights,  you'll  wish 

Ton  had  cherished  the  lamp  at  home. 

B. 


I  WILL  not  bo  revenged,  and  this  I  owe  to  my  ene- 
my ;  but  I  will  remember,  mul  this  I  owe  to  myseJfl 


Make  no  vows  of  enmity  while  you  are  smarting 
with  a  sense  of  neglect  or  cruelty ;  pain  speaks 
with  litUe  propriety.— ZfmmffTHflii. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


THE  BORDERER'S  DREAM. 


}^0T  very  long  ago,  one  William  Laidlaw,  a  stur- 
dy Borderer,  went  on  an  excursion  to  a  remote 
distrtct  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  waa 
»  tall  and  very  athletic  man,  remarkably  active, 
And  matchless  at  cudgel-playing,  running,  wrest- 
ling, and  other  exercises,  for  which  the  Border- 
ers have  been  noted  from  time  immemorial.  To 
his  other  aocomplishments,  he  added  an  excellent 
temper,  was  full  of  good-humour,  and  a  most 
capital  bottle  companion.  Most  of  our  modem 
travellers  would  have  performed  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey  he  undertook  in  a  steam-boat,  a  : 
stage-coach,  or  some  suck  convenience ;  but  he 
preferred  going  on  foot,  without  any  companion 
except  an  old  oaken  cudgel,  which  had  been  han- 
ded dovrn  to  him  from  several  generations,  and 


which  by  way  of  fancy  had  been  christened  Knock-  j  porteress;  "But  here  you  downa  enter  while  I  can 


him-down.  With  this  trusty  friend  in  his  hand, 
and  fifty  poimds  sterling  in  his  pocket,  he  found 
himself,  by  the  fourth  day,  in  one  of  the  most 
dismal  glens  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  by  this 
time  night-fall,  and  both  William's  appetite  and 
limbs  told  him  it  was  high  time  to  look  for  a  place 
of  repose,  having,  since  six  in  the  morning,  walk- 
ed nearly  fifty  English  miles. 

Now,  the  question  which  employed  his  cogita- 
tions at  this  moment  was,  whether  he  should  proceed 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  way  among  the  bomahd 
morasses,  for  wl|ich  this  district  is  filmed,  M  re- 
main till  day-break  where  he  was  ?  Bothf  xpe- 
dients  were  unpleasant,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  he  would  have  adopted,  when  about  a  mile 
to  the  left,  a  glimmering  among  the  darkness  at- 
tracted his  notice.  It  might  have  been  a  "  Will- 
o'-wisp,**  or  the  light  of  some  evil  spirit  at  its 
midnight  orgies;  but  whatever  the  cause  might 
be,  it  decided  Mr.  Laidlaw  as  to  his  further  ope- 
rations. He  did  not  reflect  a  moment  upon  the 
matter,  but  exercising  *'  Knock-him-down  "  in 
its  usual  capacity  of  walking  assistant,  he  found 
himself  in  a  few  minutes  alongside  the  spot  from 
which  the  light  proceeded.  It  was  a  Highland 
cottage,  built  after  the  usual  fashion,  partly  of 
stone,  and  partly  of  turf;  but  without  examining 
too  minutely  the  exterior  of  the  bnildiug,  he  ap-  ' 
plied  the  stick  to  the  door  with  such  a  degree  of 


force  as  he  conceived  necessary  to  arouse   the 
inmates. 

"  Wha's  there?"  cried  a  shrill  voice,  like  that 
of  an  old  woman ;  "  what  want  ye  at  this  hour  of 
the  night?" 

"  I  want  lodging,  honest  woman,  if  such  a  thing 
there  is  to  be  got." 

"Na,  na,"  replied  the  inmate,  "you  can  get 
nae  lodging  here.  Neither  gentle  nor  simple 
shall  enter  my  house  this  night.  Gang  on  your 
ways,  you're  no  aboon  five  miles  frae  the  Clachan 
of  Bahichor." 

"  Five  dee  vils !"  exclaimed  the  Borderer ;  "  I  tell 
ye  I  have  walked  fifty  miles  already,  and  could 
as  soon  find  out  Johnny  Groat's  as  the  Clachan." 

"  Walk  fifty  more,  then,"  cried  the  obstinate 


keep  you  out." 

"  If  you  come  to  that,  my  woman,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "  we  shall  soon  settle  the  point.  In  plain 
language,  if  you  do  not  let  me  in  wi*  your  gude 
will,  I  shall  enter  without  it,"  and  with  that  he 
laid  his  shoulder  to  the  dour,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  storming  the  fortress.  A  whispering  with  - 
in  made  him  pause  a  moment. 

"And  must  I  let  him  in?"  murmured  the  old 
woman  to  some  one  who  seemed  in  the  interior. 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  half-suppressed  voice; "  he 
may  enter — ^he  is  but  one,  and  we  are  three — a  low- 
land tup,  I  suppose." 

The  door  was  slowly  opened.  The  person  who 
performed  this  unwilling  act  was  a  woman  appa- 
rently about  seventy,  haggard,  and  bent  by  an 
accumulation  of  infirmity  and  years.  Her  face 
was  pale,  malignant,  and  wrinkled,  and  her  little 
sharp  peering  eyes  seemed  like  those  of  the  ad- 
d^r,  to  shoot  forth  evil  upon  whomsoever  she  ga- 
zed. As  William  entere<1,  he  encountered  this 
aged  sybil,  her  natural  hideousness  exposed  full 
to  his  gaze  by  the  little  rush-light  she  held  up 
above  her  head,  the  better  to  view  the  tall  Bor- 
derer. 

"You  want  a  night's  lodging,  say  you?  Aye, 
nae  doubt,  like  many  others frac  (he  south,  come 
to  trouble  honest  folks." 

*•  There's  nae  need  to  talk  about  iroubling," 
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suid  Laidlaw.  "  If  you  have  troi4)le,  you  shall 
be  paid  for  it;  and  since  you  are  pleased,  my  auld 
lady,  to  talk  about  the  south,  let  me  say  a  word 


thing  to  eat  is  very  agreeable  when  a  body   is 
hungry."     No  answer. 

'*  I  have  been  thinking,  mistress,  that  when  a 


of  the  norll:.     I  have  got  money  in  uiy  pouch  to  (  man  is  hungry  he  is  the  better  ok'  something  to 

^ay  my  way  wherever  I  go,  and  this  is  mair  than  >  eat."     No  answer. 

some  of  your  bonnio  Highland  luiixls  can  say.  J      *' Did  you  hear  what  I  was  saying,  mistress?" 

Itere  it  lies  my  lady  !'*  and  he  struck  with  the  \       *•  Perfectly  weel." 

pulin  of  liis  hand  the  large  and  well  replenished  \      **  And  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter?" 

pocket-book,  which  bulged  out  from  his  bide.         >       "  ^ly  opinion  i.**,  that  a  hungry  man  is  the  bet- 

"  I  want  nane  of  your  money,"  said  tlie  old  |  ter  of  being  fed."  Such  was  the  old  dame's  re- 
crtme,  her  eyes  nevertheless  sparkling  with  a  )  ply;  and  he  th(night  he  could  perceive  a  smile  of 
malicious  joy;  **  walk  in;  you  will  have  the  com-  ]  bitter  ridicule  curl  up  the  savage  lips  of  jiis  three 
pany  of  strangers  for  the  night"  >  neighbour.-. 

He  followed  her  advice,  and  went  to  the  eyid  of  \  **  Was  there  ever  siioli  an  auld  hag!"  said  tlio 
the  cottage,  near  which,  upon  the  Hoor,  blazed  a  >  yeoman  to  himself,  **  There  she  sits  at  her  whetl, 
lar<;o  fire  of  peat.  There  was  no  grate,  and  for  >  and  cares  nae  mair  for  a  fellow-creature  than  I 
chimney,   a  hole  in   the  roof  sutilced,   through  I  would  for  a  dead  sheep." 

which   the  smoke  ascended  in  large    volumes,  j       ♦•Mistress,"  continued  he,  "I  see  you  will  not 
Here  h^^saw  the  company  mentioned  by  the  sybil.  \  tak  hints*.     I  maun  then  tell  you  plainly,  that  I 

It  consisted  of  three  mu::,  oi  tlie  most  fierce  >  am  the  next  iloor  to  starvation,  and  that  I  will 
aiid  savage  aspect.     Two  oif  them  were  dressed  J  thank  you  for  something  to  eat." 
as  sailors,  tlvi  third  in  a  sort  of  a  Highland  garb.  )       •*  This  produced  the  desired  effect,  for  she  in-* 

He  had  never  seen  any  personj  who  had  so  I  stantly  got  up  from  her  wheel,  went  to  a  cup- 
complotely  the  air  of  dehperadoes.  Tlie  two  >  board,  and  produced  a  plentiful  supply  of  cohl 
Mrbt  were  dark  iu  their  complexions,  their  black  \  venison,  bread  and  cheeso,  together  with  a  largu 
bubhy  beards  apparently  unshorn  for  many  weeks.  ^  bottle  of  the  linoat  whisk}*. 
Their  e.xprebsion.i  were  dar!:  and  ominous,  and  \  William  now  felt  quite  at  his  ease.  Putting 
bespoke  spirits  within,  which  ha<l  been  trained  up  5  »•  Knock-him-down"  beside  him,  and  pldntin**- 
in  crime.  Nor  were  the  red  locks  of  the  third,  l  himself  at  the  table,  he  commenced  operations  ia 
and  his  fiery  countenance,  and  sharp,  cruel  eyes,  i  a  stylo  that  wouM  have  done  honour  to  Friar 
less  appalling,  and  less  indicative  of  evi!.  I  Tuekhimseir.   Venison,  bread  and  cheoso,  disap- 

So  near  an  intercourse  wiili  such  people,  and  j  peared  like  magic.  So  intently  did  he  keep  to 
under  these  circumsUmce.s  would  have  thrown  a  >  his  occupation,  that  he  neither  Lhought  nor  cared 

about  any  other  olject. 


chill  over  most  hearts;  but  William  Laidlaw  was 
naturally  a  stranger  to  fciu-,  aud,  at  any  rate,  his 
great  strength  gave  him  a  cuiifidence  which  it  was 
vfry  didicult  to  shake;  he  had,  besides,  a  most 


Kvery  tiling  which  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  eatable  having  disappearc'd  from  the  table, 
he  proceeded  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  black 


unbounded  conridence  in  scientific  cud-el-play-  j  bottle  which  stood  by.  He  probably  indulged 
ijig,  and  in  the  virtues  of  *'  Knock-him-down."     |  rather  free'y  in  this  respect,  for  shortly  after  com- 

These  three  men  were  seated  around  the  fire  :  \  mencing,  he  becamo  very  talkative,  and  seemed 
and  \vheu  our  traveller  came  alongside  of  them.  ;  resolved  at  all  ri^k.^  to  extract  conversation  from 
and  salute<l  them,  not  one  returned  his  salutation,  5  hi.s  mute  cojnpanion/. 

Each  sat  in  dogged  bilence.  U  they  designed  to  |  *.  You  will  be  in  the  smuggling  trade,  frion*?" 
recognise  him,  it  was  by  looks  of  ferocious  stern-  |  said  he,  slapping  the  shoulder  of  one  of  his  dark 
ness  and  these  looks  were  momentary,  for  they  complcxioned  neighbours.  The  fellow  started 
instantly  relapsed  into  their  former  state  of  sullen  \  from  his  sear,  and  looked  upon  the  borderer  with 
apathy.  \  un  expression  of  anger  and  menace,  but  he  was 

William  was  this  time  beset  by  two  most  un-  |  suddenly  quieted  by  one  of  his  companions,  who 
fortunate  inclinations.     He  ha^l  an  incorrigible  J  whispered  into  his  ear,  "Hush,  Roderick;  never 
desire,  first,  to  speak,  aud  secondly,  to  eat;  and  I  mind  him:  the  lime  is  not  come." 
never  had  any  (jropeubities  come  upon  a  man  ao  ]       "f  was   sayinj,-,   frien',"   reiterated    Laidlaw, 
mul'tipropus.     He  sat  for  a  few  minutes  absolute-  ]  without  perceivings  this  interruption,  '*that  you 
\y  uoni)lussed  about  the  method   cf  gratifying  \  will  be  in  tke  suuijigling  trade?'* 
them.     xVt  length,   after  revolving  the   matter  ]       ♦•  May  be  I  am,"  was  the  fellow's  answer. 
d«*ei»ly  in  his  mind,  he  contrived  t<'  ";rt  ojiJ   with  "  Aivl  y»»ii  are  w  fT*<h  of  the  Fnmo  wftfor?"  mn- 

I...1:  i'/ilfrwi',;;;  wdrM^:  tlmio.l  '^^'illi.ini  ro   t'lo   '■^(•(Ji.vl,    uliti    v.otlded  Un- 

'■ll'.ii.T   I.'«n   t'.iii,\iji^,  "inl-'Wiiv,   tl.al   ^oiro-      -i-iit. 
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♦*  And  you  frien ,  wi*  ibe  rtnl  hair,  what  are  )  down'*'ttrouml  his  head,  Li  the  atiitucle  wf  da- 

y^v»  •  I  fiance.    Such  whs  wuw  his  nppi'arance  of  delcr- 

ii  Httmph."  «  ]  mined  courage  and  strength,  that  the  tw  o  ruffians 

♦♦  Humph!"  cried  the  Borderer;  *♦  that  is  one     opposed  to  him,  although  powerful  men,  and  ann- 

way  of  answering  qucsiioua— humph,  aye  humph,      etl   with   b:uu;;eoi:s.   did  not  dare   to  advuncr, 

very  good:  ha!  hai  your  health,  Air.  Humph!"      but  recoiled  several  paces  from  their  single  oppo- 

and  he  straightway  swallowed  another  gloss  of  '  ncnt.     He  had  escaped  thus  far,  but  his  situation 

the  potent  spirit.  ♦  w»s  still  very  hazardous,  for  the  men,  though 

The  three  personages,  during  tiie  whole  of     bafiied,  kept  iheir  eyes  intently £xed  upon  him, 

his  various  hai-angues,  preserved  the  same  un-  ;  and  seemed  only  to  wait  an  opportunity  when 

ch«uge<l  silence,  replying  l4>  his  broken  and  un«  .  they  could    rush  on    him    witli   most    advan- 

cociU'C'ted  tiuestions  by  nods  an<l  monosyllableH.      tago*    Besides,  the  one  he  had  floored  had  just 

Xhey  even  held  no  verbal  communication  witli      got  up,  and  wiih  his  cullusa  had  joined  the  othen^-. 

oQ«  another,  but  each  continued  apparently  with-  If  they  had  made  an  aituck  upon  him,  his  great 
in  liimself  the  thread  of  his  own  gloomy  meditu*  skill  and  vigour  would  in  ail  probability  ha\o 
tations.  The  night  by  this  time  waxed  late;  the  >  brought  one  of  them  to  ihe  ground,  but  then  he 
spirit  began  to  riot  a  little  in  the  Borderer's  head;  would  have  been  asailed  by  the  two  others;  and 
and  concluding  that  there  was  no  sociality  among  '  tlie  issue  cjf  such  a  contest,  armeft  as  one  of  them 
X)er6ons  who  would  neither  drink  nor  speak,  he  ;  was,  could  not  but  be  highly  dangerous. 
qui4^ed  o3*a  tinul  glass,  and  dropped  back  on  his  Meanwhile  the  men,  alUiough  none  of  ihem 
chair.  '   ventured  to  rush  singly  upon  the  Borderer,  began 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  state  cannot  be  .  to  advance  in  a  body,  us  if  for  the  purpose  of 
known.  Certain  it  is,  ho  was  rather  suddenly  getting  behind  him.  '^Now,"  thought  William, 
awakened  from  it,  by  a  hand  working  its  way  ;  "  if  I  can  but  keep  you  cjuiet  till  I  get  opposite 
cautiously  and  gently  into  his  boson.  At  first  he  -^  the  door,  I  may  show  you  a  trick  that  will  astou- 
dld  not  know  what  to  make  of  this:  his  ideas  ;  ish  you."  So  planning  his  scheme,  he  continued 
weF«  as  yet  onrallied,  and  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  \  retreating  before  his  assailants,  and  holding  up 
be  merely  pressed  his  left  hand  against  the  spot  ]  his  cudgel  in  the  true  scientitic  position,  till  he 
by  way  of  resistance.  The  same  force  contiuu-  \  came  within  a  foot  of  the  dopr:  most  fortunately 
iiig,  however,  to  operate  as  formerly,  he  openod  i  it  utood  wide  open.  One  step  aside,  and  the 
bis  eyes,  and  saw  himself  surromided  by  the  I  Uireshold  was  gained— another,  and  it  was  pas- 
threo  strangers.  The  red-haired  ruffian  was  the  <  sed«  In  the  twiukling  of  an  eye,  swift  as  a 
person  who  had  aroused  him, — die  two  others,  \  thunderbolt,  fell  "  Knock-him-down"  upon  the 
one  of  them  armed  with  a  cutlass,  stood  by.  Wil-  I  head  of  the  most  forward  opponent,  and  in  ano* 
liam  was  so  astonished  at  tlus  scene,  that  he  could  >  tlier  out  bolted  William  Laidlaw  fi-om  the  cottage, 
form  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  brain  still  \  The  whole  was  tlie  work  of  an  instant.  He  wh^> 
rung  with  the  strange  visions  that  had  crossed  it,  >  received  the  blow  fell  stunned  and  bleeding  to  the 
and  with  the  influence  of  intoxication.  }  ground,  and  bis  companions  were  so  confounded, 

**  I  am  thinking,  honest  man,  that  yon  are  steal-  )  that  they  stood  mute  and  gazing  at  each  other- 
iiig  my  pocket-book;"  was  the  first  ejaculation  :  for  several  seconds.    Their  speed  was,  how  ever, 
he  got  out  with,  gazing  at  tlio  same  time  witli  a  >  employed  in  vain  against  the  fleetest  runner  of 
bewildered  look  on  the  plunderer.  \  the  Cheviots,  and  they  were  afraid  to  separate, 

'^Down  with  the  villain!"  thundered  one  of  >  lest  each  might  encounter  singly  this  formidable 
these  worthies  at  the  same  instant;**  and  you,  sir,"  j  adversary,  who  perhaps  might  have  dealt  with 
brandishing  his  cutlass  over  the  Borderer's  head,  >  them  in  the  same  manner  as  Horatius  did  with 
*'  resist  and  I  will  cleave  you  to  the  collar!"  >  the  Curiatii  of  old.    The  pursuit  continued  but 

This  exclamation  acted  like  magic  upon  Laid-  )  a  short  way,  as  the  yeoman  more  than  double 
law :  it  seemed  to  sober  him  in  an  instant,  and  >  distanced  his  pursuers  in  the  first  two  minutes, 
point  out  his  perilous  situation.  '  and  left  them  no  chance  of  coming  up  with 

Tlie  trio  had  nu»hed  upon  him,  and  attempted  >  him. 
to  hold  him  down.  Now  or  never,  waa  the  pe-  '  It  was  faf  £hls  time  three  in  the  morning.  The 
nod  to  put  his  immense  strength  to  the  trial.  ?  intense  darkness  of  midnight  had  worn  away. 
Collecting  all  his  energies,  he  bounded  from  ;  and  though  the  siui  was  yet  beneath  the  horizon, 
their  grasp,  and  his  Herculean  fist  falling  like  a  >  a  sort  of  reflected  light  so  far  prevailed  as  to  ren- 
slcdge-hammcr  upon  tho  forehead  of  him  who  \  der  near  objects  visible.!  In  the  course  of  an  hour, 
carried  the  cutlass,  the  ruffian  tumbled  headlong  ]  the  hill  tops  became  exposed  above  tho  misty 
to  the  earth.  In  a  moment  more  ho  stood  in  the  ]  wreaths  which  hung  heavily  upon  their  sides, 
rent  re   of  the    colla2:»s    whirling   *'Knock-him-      and  which  began  to  dissolve  aw  ny  and  float  slow- 
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A  NIGUT  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


iy  down  the  glen  in  pale  columns.  In  a  short 
time,  a  hue  like  that  of  twilight  rendered  distinct- 
ly visible  the  mountain  boundaries  of  the  vale, 
William  walked  onward  with  his  usual  speed. 
Such  at  last  was  hi:r  prodigious  rapidity  of 
xnuvcment,  that  he  utterly  lost  the  use  of  his  sen- 
bes.  lie  appeared  to  himself  to  fiy  rather  than 
walk  over  the  earth ;  his  head  became  giddy,  and 
it  is  difficult  tu  aay  where  his  flight  might  have 
ended,  when  "  Knock- him-down"  was  sudden- 
ly swept  from  his  hand.  This  in  a  moment 
arrested  his  speed,  for  such  was  his  sympathy 
with  his  companion,  that  he  could  not  possibly 


Having  done  this,  stcetched  his  limbs,  and  exani' 
ined  his  pocket-book^  which  he  fonnd  tight  and 
well,  he  proceeded  on  ids  j«umey.  He  waa  natu- 
rally the  reverse  of  sapkrstitions,  but  somehow  or 
other  a  train  of  unpleasant  thoughts  came  over 
him,  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of.  His  mind 
was  so  unaccustomed  to  thinking  of  any  kind, 
and,  above  all,  to  gloomy  thinking,  that  be  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  the  matter.  He  whistled 
and  sung  in  vain,  to  dispel  the  feeling.  The  sam& 
load  hung  upon  his  mind,  and  oppieased  it  grie- 
vously. 
In  this  train  he  found  himself  at  length  in  front 


get  on,  or  even  live  without  it.    *'  Knock-him-  j  of  the  Clachan  of  Ballacher.    This  small  village 
down — where  are  ye  ?"  wa3  his  first  exclamation  ^  was  in  possession  of  the  individual  to  whom  b» 


at  the  departure  of  his  favorite.  "  I  say.  Knock-  | 
him-down— where  are  ye?"  Here  honest  Wil-  j 
Ham  sat  do>i'n  upon  the  heath,  to  bemoan  his  mis-  < 
fortune.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  \ 
parted  with  all  recollection.  A  strange,  mysteri-  I 
ous,  indescribable  ringing  took  place  in  his  ears  ; 
— the  hills  reeled — his  head  nodded  once,  twice,  l 
and  again — and  in  a  few  seconds,  he  dropped  in-  I 
to  a  profound  sleep. 

This  may  be  considered  sn  epoch  in  the  yeo- 
man's life,  for  here  he,  for  the  first  time,  accor- 
ding to  his  own  account,  was  visited  by  a  dream. 
Out  of  the  pale  mist  of  the  glen  he  imagined  he 
saw  approach  him  the  very  person  to  whose  house 
he  was  bound. — The  aspect  of  this  man  was  mel- 
ancholy— his  face  deadly  pale — and  as  he  stood 
opposite  the  Borderer,  and  said,  **  William  Laid- 
law!"  the  latter  felt  his  flesh  creep  with  an  unut- 
terable dread. 

"William  Laidlaw,"  continued  he,  ''you  are 
going  to  my  house,  but  you  will  not  find  me  at 
home.  I  have  gone  to  a  .far  country — Neil 
M*Kinnon  and  his  two  cousins  sent  me  there. — 
You  will  find  my  body  in  the  pit  near  the  Cairn 
of  Dalgulish.  The  money  you  are  bringing  to 
me,  give  to  my  poor  family,  and  may  God  bless 
you !"  Having  pronounced  these  words,  the  figure 
vanished,  nor  had  the  Borderer  the  power  to  recal 
it  He  did  not,  however,  awake,  but  lay  in 
the  same  restless  state  till  the  sun,  shining  in  all 
the  splendour  of  an  August  morning,  burst  upon 

him. 

William  awoke  a  sober  man.  The  morning 
was  indeed  beautiful.  The  sun  shone  in  his 
strength,  lighting  up  the  vale  with  a  flood  of  ra- 
diance. On  the  summits  of  the  hills ^ot  a  doud 
rested— all  was  clear  and  lucid  as  crystal,  and 
the  untainted  sky  hung  like  a  vault  of  pure  sap- 
phire over  the  thousand  rocks  and  glens  beneath. 

The  object  which  first  arrested  our  friend's  at- 
tention was  "  Knock-him-down,"  stuck  up  in  the 
(piddle  of  a  whin  bush,  and  hi^  immediate  impulse 


was  journeying.  His  dwelling  a  large  fiurm-house- 
was  in  the  centre;  the  cottages  which  surrounded 
it  were  occupied  by  his  servanta  and  tenantry.. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  he  entered  the  ril* 
lage.  It  was.  deserted,  while  a  strange  and  sub- 
duing melancholy  seemed  to  hang  over  it.  He 
strode  slowly  on,  but  no  human  being  made  his. 
appearance.  At  length  a  funeral  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  many  women  and  children,  came  silent- 
ly up  the  middle  avenue  of  the  village.  It  might- 
be  a  deception  of  his  fancy,  but  he  thought  the 
looks  of  the  mourners  were  more  sad  and  more 
profoundly  interesting  than  he  had  ever  witnessed 
on  any  prerious  occasion. — He  followed  the  con- 
voy to  the  cemetery  which  was  not  fiur  distant^ 
and  when  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  was  thrown 
upon  the  grave,  he  enquired  whose  funeral  it 
was. 

««Itis  that  of  Allaster  Wilson,  our  master,*^ 
was  the  reply. 

**Good  heaven!*'  and  how  did  he  die?"  cried 
William  deeply  agitated. 

**  That  no  one  knows,*'  answered  an  old  maa 
who  stood  by;  '^  He  was  found  murdered ;  bat 
the  day  will  come  when  the  Lord  will  cause  hia 
blood  to  be  requited  on  his  murderers." 

**And  where  was  his  body  found?**  said  the  as- 
tonished Borderer. 

**  In  the  chalk-pit  near  the  Cairn  of  DalguKsh,'^ 
replied  the  senior,  and  he  wiped  his  aged  eyes» 
and  walked  slowly  away. 

William  started  back  with  horror,  and  instant- 
ly recollected  his  dream.  It  was  indeed  the  very 
indiridual  to  whose  house  he  was  journeying,  that 
he  now  saw  laid  in  his  grave.  His  first  duty  waa 
to  go  to  the  bereaved  family  of  his  departed  firiiend,. 
and  to  comfort  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  A 
tear  rolled  from  his  manly  eye  as  he  entered  the 
mansion  of  sorrow;  and  when  he  saw  the  relict 
and  the  weeping  family  of  his  friend^  he  thought 
his  heart  would  have  died  within  him.  Harin^^ 
paid  into  their  hands  the  money  he  owed  them , 


wiw  to  relieve  it  f^-om  this  inglorious  situation,     and  performed  various  offices  of  kindness,  he  bade 
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them  for  the  present  adieu,  and  went  to  Inver-  i 


He  had  no  bnainBse  to  transact  there ;  his  only 
object  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  justice  in  pursuit 
of  the  three  men  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the 
murderers.  Neil  M'Kinnon  was  apprehended  at 
the  house  where  Laidlaw  first  saw  him,  but 
diough  his  guilt  was  strongly  suspected,  no  posi- 
tiTe  proof  could  be  adduced  against  him,  and  he 
was  dismissed.  The  two  other  men  were  never 
heard  o£  It  was  supposed  that  they  had  gone  on 
board  a  smuggling  cutter,  which  left  Fort- Wil- 
liam, and  afterwards  perished,  with  all  its  crew, 
in  the  sound  of  Mull. 

The  dream  still  contmued  to  agitate  the  young 
yeoman's  mind  to  a  great  degree,  and  from  being 
the  gayest  farmer  of  the  Borders,  he  returned  as 
thoughtftd  as  a  philosopher. 


WHATISLEFE? 

Oh!  whatisHfe?    'TIs  like  a  flower 
That  bloesoms— «nd  is  gone : 

It  flourishei  lie  little  hour. 
With  all  its  beauty  oa  :— 

Death  comes— and  like  a  wintry  day, 

It  cuts  the  lovely  flower  away. 

Oh  I  what  ifl  life?— 'Tie  like  the  bow 
That  glistens  in  the  sky : 

We  loTe  to  see  its  colors  glow- 
But  while  we  look  they  die ; 

Lift  iS&Ua  as  soon ;  today  'tis  here — 

Tomorrow  it  may  disappear. 

Lord,  what  is  lift?— If  spent  with  thee. 
In  humble  praise  and  prayer, 

How  long  or  short  our  life  may  be, 
We  feel  no  anxious  care : 

Though  lift  depart,  our  joys  shall  last 

When  life  and  all  itjoys  are  past. 


CBUELTY  OP  Jf£HE»£T  ALl'8  SOK-IK-LAW. 

Ths  notorious  Defturdar  had  a  den  in  his  garden, 
in  which  he  kept  a  lion,  which  became  so  tame 
that  he  ran  about  the  grounds  at  liberty,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  like  a  dog.  But  before  he  was 
quite  domesticated,  and  while  yet  in  confinement 
one  of  the  gardener's  assistants  was  gailty  of 
some  error,  of  which  the  superintendant  com- 
plained to  the  Defturdar.  In  no  case  dilatory  in 
passing  judgment,  he  ordered  the  accused,  with- 
out going  into  details,  to  be  cast  into  the  lion's 
den.  This  order  was  immediately  complied  with ; 
the  beast,  however,  treated  the  poor  condemned 
wretch  like  a  second  Daniel ;  it  not  only  did  him 
no  harm,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders, 
licked  his  hands.      The  gardener*s  assistant  was 


not  the  animal's  attendant,  but  had  occasionally 
thrown  some  of  his  bread  into  the  den  in  passing. 
The  noble  animal  had  not  forgotten  this  kindness, 
and  spared  his  benefactor's  life. 

The  Defturdar,  on  hearing  this,  was  by  no 
means  pleased;  but  blood-thirsty  as  ever,  and 
without  fceUng  the  slightest  appreciation  for  this 
act  of  generosity,  ordered  the  lion  to  be  kept  fast- 
ing during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the  delin- 
quent to  remain  in  confinement;  thinking,  in  the 
anger  of  ungratified  hunger,  to  force  the  beast  to 
become  the  executioner  of  its  benafactor.  But 
even  hunger  could  not  overcome  the  magnanimity 
of  the  royal  animal,  and  the  poor  gardener  re- 
mained the  whole  day  unhurt  in  the  den  with  the 
lion.  In  the  ey^iRig  he  was  liberated^  but  did 
not  long  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant,  who, 
meeting  him  one  day  in  the  garden,  where  he  had 
brushed  up  a  heap  of  leaves,  accosted  him  with 
— **  Dog,  thou  art  so  bad  that  a  lion  will  not  eat 
thee,  but  now  thou  hast  made  thine  own  grave." 
Hereupon  he  commanded  him  to  carry  the  dry 
leaves  to  an  oven,  and  then>to  creep  in  himself.  , 
When  this  order  was  executed. the  tyrant  had  the 
leaves  lighted,  and  the  poor  wretch  expired  under 
the  most  horrid  tortures. — Travels  in  Kordofan. 


HEBREW  MD81CIAK8. 


I  SPlEAK  aot  of  the  past,  though  were  I  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  lords  of  melody,  you 
would  find  it  in  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius. 
But  at  this  moment  even,  musical  £urope  is  ours. 
There  is  not  a  company  of  singers — not  an  or- 
chestra in  a  single  capital — that  are  not  crowded 
with  our  children  under  the  feigned  names  which 
tliey  adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion  which 
your  posterity  will  some  day  disclaim  with  shame 
and  disgust.  Almost  every  great  composer, 
skilled  musician,  almost  every  voice  that  ravishes 
you  with  its  transporting  strains,  spring  from  our 
tribes.  The  catalogue  is  to^>  vast  to  enumerate 
— too  illustrious  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  secon- 
dary names,  however  eminent  Enough  for  us 
that  the  three  great  creative  minds  to  whose  ex- 
quisite inventions  all  nations  at  this  moment 
yield — Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Mendeljsohn — are  of 
Hebrew  race;  and  little  do  your  men  of  fashion, 
your  **  Muscadins"  of  Paris,  and  your  dandies  of 
London,  as  they  thrill  into  raptures  at  the  notes 
of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi,  little  do  they  suspect  that 
they  are  oilering  their  homage  to  the  sweet  singers 
of  Israeli 


A  FALSE  friend  is  like  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial, 
and  vanishes  at  the  smallest  cluuU. 


THE  OULl)  DIIRAGOOX; 

OR,  A   VISIT  TO  THE  BEAVEll  MEADOW. 


nr  J.  w.  DUNDAn  moodik. 


It  is  clelif^htful  to  observe  a  f^olin<2:  of  content-  < 
ment  under  the  mo.^t  adverse  circumstances  ;  and  ; 
though  we  can  hardly  repress  a  smile  at  the  iiide  ; 
attempts  of  the  isolated  Bpckwoodsman  to  obtain  \ 
Ronietiiinoj  like  comfort,  still  we  cannot  help  en-  ! 
.ioyinpf  the  buoyaftt  spirits  of  the  light  hearted  ! 
irishman,  who  can  make  himself  happy  where  ; 
all  others  would  be  miserable.  A  certjiin  degree  j 
of  dissatisfaction  with  our  present  circumstances  | 
is  necessary  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  and  thus  I 
to  secure  future  comfort : — but  where  the  delusive  | 
prospect  of  futilre  happiness  appears  too  remote  ; 
to  encourage  any  reasonable  hojw  of  ultimate  at-  ; 
tainment — then,  surel>%  it  is  true  wisdom  to  make  | 
the  most  of  the  present,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  | 
of  happy  contentment  with  the  lot  assigned  to  us  | 
by  Pi-ovulonce.  ''Ould  Simpson,"  or  the  "Quid  i 
Dhragoon/'  as  he  was  genertiUy  called,  was  a  good  : 
sample  <>f  this  happy  character ;  and  we  shall  ! 
proceed  to  give  the  reader  a  sketch  of  his  history,  | 
and  a  description  of  his  establishment.  He  was  ; 
one  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  discharged  sol-  I 
fliers  who  had  been  tempted  to  sell  their"pensions  | 
far  below  theif  true  value,  f(»r  the  sake  of  getting  | 
ft  lot  of  land  ill  some  remote  settlement  where  it  : 
was  worth  nothing,  and  where  they  would  have  ! 
the  unenviable  privilege  of  expending  the  last  re-  ; 
mains  of  their  strength  in  clearing  a  patch  of  land 
for  the  benefit  of  some  grasping  storekeeper,  who  ; 
had  given  them  credit  while  engaged  in  the  work.  I 
lie  had  fixed  his  abode  on  the  verge  (tf  an  exten-  | 
sive  Beaver  Meadow,  which  was  considered  a  sort 
of  natural  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  i 
where  he  managed,  by  cutting  the  long  rankg^ass  ; 
in  the  summer  time,  to  support  several  cows  which 
afforded  his  chief  sifbHistence.  lie  had  also  ma- 
naged, with  the  assistance  of  his  devoted  partner  ] 
Judy,  to  clear  a  few  acres  of  poor  rocky  land,  on 
the  sloping  margin  of  the  level  Meadow,  which  he 
planted  year  after  year  with  potatoes.  Scattered 
over  this  small  clearing,  here  and  there,  might  ; 
be  seen  the  but  end  of  some  half  burnt  hemlock 
troe,  which  had  escaped  the  general  combustion  i 
of  the  log  heaps,  and  now  fonncd  a  striking  con- 


trast with  the  white  lim3/5tone  rocfks  which  showed 
themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  "  The 
Ould  Dhragoon"  seemed  moreover  to  have  some 
taste  for  the  picturesque,  and  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, no  doubt,  had  left  sundry  tall  pines  and 
Iiemlocks  neatly  girdled  to  destroy  the  foliage,  the 
shadfi><Jf  which  would  bedetrimental  to  the  quality 
of  the  **  blessed  praties"  underneath  : — and  which, 
like  martyrs  at  the  stake,  stretched  their  naked 
branches  imploringly  to  the  smiling  heavens,  from 
the  rude  clearing.  As  "Ould  Simpson**  was  a 
kind  of  hermit,  from  choice,  and  far  removed  from 
other  settlers,  whose  assistance  is  so  necessary  in 
new  settlements,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  most  extraordinary  contrivances  while  clear- 
ing his  land,  and  after  felling  the  treei,  instead  of 
chopping  them  into  lengths,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the' operation  of  piling  them  jirevioiis 
to  burning,  which  would  have  cost  him  too  much 
labour,  he  resorted  to  the  practice  of"  niggoring," 
as  it  is  called  :  which  is  simply  laying  light  pie- 
ces of  round  timbipr  across  the  tmnks  of  the  trees 
and  setting  fire  to*  them  at  the  point  of  contact ; 
by  which  means  the  trees  are  slowly  burned 
through.  It  was  while  busily  engaged  in  this  in- 
teresting operation,  tliat  1  firstbecamc  acquainted 
with  the  "Ould  Dhragoon."  After  treading  my 
way  among  the  uncouth  logs  which  covered  tl.e 
blackened  ground,  and  which  were  all  smoking 
under  the  "  niggering"  process,  I  encountered  the 
old  man  attired  in  an  old  hood  of  his  wife  Judy*&» 
with  his  canvas  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knees, 
one  foot  bare,  and  the  otlier  furnished  with  an 
old  boot  that  had  seen  better  days.  His  person 
was  long  and  sinewy,  and  there  was  a  light 
spriuginess  and  elasticity  in  his  step  which  would 
have  suited  a  younger  man,  as  he  pkippcfd  along 
with  a  long  thin  log  over  his  shoolder.  lie  was 
singing  a  stave  fron  the  "Inntskillen  Dragoon," 
when  I  came  up  with  him— 

**  With  hU  silver  mountei  pistols  and  tils  long  car 
-    bine  gun. 
Long  life  to  the  bruvo  Inniskulen  DrAgoon.** 
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ilia  fap«»  whic^i  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  ^  poor  Judy  offered  for  the  homely  cheer  she  of- 
Ingtibrions  imaginable^  with  his  long  tangled  \  fered  us,  and  great  was  her  delight  at  the  notice 
black  hair  hanging  confusedly  over  it,  in  a  manner  <  we  took  of  the  **  childhre,"a8  she  called  them.  She 
which  has  been  compared  to  "a  bewitched  hay-  J  set  little  Biddy,  who  was  the  prido  of  her  heart, 
stack** — had  it  not  been  ft)r  &  certain  humc»rous  <  a  reading  in  the  Bible,  and  she  took  down  a  ma- 
twitch  or  convulsive  movement,  which  ever  and  <  chine  from  a  shelf  which  she  had  "  conthrived'* 
anon  affected  one  side  of  it,  when  any  droll  idea  j  for  teaching  the  children  to  write.  This  wfts  a 
passed  through  his  mind.  It  was  with  a  twitch  of  j  flat  box  or  frame  filled  with  sand, — which  saved 
this  kind,  and  a  certain  indescribable  twinkle  of  \  paper,  pens  and  ink.  Poor  Judy  had  seen  better 
the  eye,  as  he  seemed  to  form  a  hasty  conception  of  j  days,  but  with  a  humble  and  contented  spirit  she 
the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  to  a  stranger  unused  j  blessed  God  for  the  food  and  scanty  raiment  their 
to  "  the  bush,"  that  he  welcomed  me  to  his  clear-  5  labour  afforded  them.  The  only  sorrow  was  the 
ing.  He  immediately  threw  down  his  burden  J  want  of  "  edication"  for  the  children.  She  would 
and  leaving  his  "  niggers"  to  finish  their  work  at  s  have  told  us  a  long  story  about  their  trials  and 
their  leisure,  he  insisted  on  our  going  to  his  house  \  sufferings  before  th^y  had  attained  their  present 
forthwith,  to  get  something  to  drink,  for  the  wea-  5  comparative  comfort  and  independence  ;  but  as 
iher  was  hot  On  the  way  I  explained  to  him  \  we  had  a  long  scramble  before  us  through  cedar 
the  object  of  my  Tisit,  which  was  to  run  the  side  \  swamps  and  beaver  meadows,  and  over  piny 
lines  of  a  lot  of  land  I  had  received  as  part  of  a  |  ridges,  **  the  Ould  Dhragoon"  cut  her  short,  and 
military  grant,  immediately  adjoining  the  Beaver  <  we  started  on  our  toilsome  journey.  Simpson 
Meadow,  aqd  1  asked  him  to  accompany  us,  as  he  I  was  one  of  those  happy  fellows  of  the  "light  heart 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  different  lots,  "  Och  I  <  and  thin  pair  of  breeches*' school,  who  when  they 
by  all  manner  cf  manes,  and  welleome;  the  dhivil  [  meet  with  difficulty  or  misfortune,  never  stop  to 
a  foot  of  the  way  but  I  know  as  well  as  my  own  <  examine  their  dimensions,  but  hold  in  their  breath 
clearing;  but  come  into  the  house  and  get  a  '.  and  run  lightly  over  them,  as  if  they  were  crossing 
dhrink  of  milk  and  a  bite  of  bread  and  buttben  \  a  bog,  where  to  stand  still  is  to  sink.  Off  we 
for  sorrow  a  dhrop  of  the  whiskey  have  I  had  ^  went  with  the  "  Ould  Dhragoon"  skipping  and 
for  the  last  month,  and  its  but  i>oor  entertainment  bounding  on  before  us  over  fallen  trees  and  mossy 
I  can g^ve  you  jbutsure  you're  heartily  welcome."  |  rocks  ; — now  ducking  under  the  low  tangled 
The  precincts  of  the  homestead  were  divided  and  j  branches  of  the  white  cedar,  then  carefully  pilot- 
subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  enclosures  of  all  ^  ing  us  alongrotten  logs  covered  with  green  moss, 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  outer  enclosure  was  a  |  to  save  us  from  the  discomfort  of  wet  feet.  All  this 
bush  fence,  formed  of  trees  felled  in  a  row,  and  \  time  he  still  kept  one  of  his  feet  safely  ensconced 
the  gtps  filled  up  with  brush-wood.  There  was  j  in  the  boot  while  the  other  seemed  to  luxuriate 
a  large  gate,  swung  with  wooden  hinges,  and  a  \  in  the  water  as  if  there  was  something  amphibious 
wooden  latch  to  fasten  it  : — the  smaller  enclosures  \  in  his  nature.-  We  soon  reached  the  Beaver 
were  made  with  round  poles,  tied  together  with  \  Meadow,  which  extended  two  or  three  miles  ; 
bark*  The  house  was  of  the  rudest  description  |  sometimes  narrowing  into  a  small  gorge,  then 
of  shanty,  with  hollowed  bass  wood  logs  for  a  <  spreading  out  again  into  an  ample  field  of  verdure, 
roof,  instead  of  Shingles.  Every  where  there  was  i  and  presenting  everywhere  the  same  unvarying 
a  total  absence  of  iron  or  leather  hinges, — wooden  |  level  surface,  surrounded  with  rising  grounds  co- 
latches  for  locks, — and  bark  strings  for  nails.  \  vered  with  the  dense  unbroken  forest,  as  if  ita. 
There  was  «  large  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  j  surface  had  formerly  been  covered  by  the  waters 
shanty,  with  a  chimney  constructed  of  split  laths  (  of  a  lake.  In  many  places  the  meadow  was  so  wet 
plastered  with  clay.  As  for  windows,  that  was  ^  that  it  required  a  very  large  share  of  faith  to 
a  luxury  which  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  as  I  support  us  in  passing  over  its  surface,  but  our 
the  open  door  was  an  excellent  substitute  for  one  <  friend  the  Dhragoon  soon  brought  us  safe  through 
in  the  daytime ;  and  at  night  none  was  rdquh-ed.  f  all  dangers,  to  a  deep  ditch  he  had  dug  which 
Every  thing  wore  a  Robinson  Crusoe  aspect,  and  \  carried  off  the  superfluous  water  from  the  part  of 
though  there  was  no  appearance  of  plan  or  fore-  i  the  meadow  owned  by  himself,  and  which  afforded 
sight,  ^here  was  no  lack  of  ingenious  contrivance,  j  us  firm  footing  to  the  opposite  side,  where  we 
to  meet  every  want  as  it  arose.  Judy  dropped  {  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves  before  commencing 
ns  a  low  courtesy  as  we  entered,  which  was  fol-  \  the  operation  of  "  blazing,"  or  marking  the  trees 
lowed  by  a  similar  compliment  from  a  stout  girl  ;  with  our  axe  along  the  side  line  of  my  lot. 
ftf  twelve,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  children,  |  Here  the  great  mystery  of  the  solitary  boot  was 
who  all  seemed  to  share  the  pleasure  of  their  |  explained,  for  Simpson  very  coolly  took  off  the 
parents  in  receiving  the  strangers  in  their  unpre-  <  boot  from  the  hitherto  favored  foot,  and  drew 
tending  tenement  Many  were  the  apologies  that  *  it  on  the  other*    He  was  not  a  whit  ashamed  of 
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his  poverty,  and  candidly  owned  that  this  was  the 
only  boot  he  possessed,  and  was  desirous  of  giying 
his  feet  fair  play/  Nearly  the  whole  day  was  oc- 
cupied in  completing  our  job,  in  which  the 
"Dhragoon"  assisted  Us  widi  the  most  hearty 
good  will,  enlivening  us  with  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good  humour  and  drollery.  It  was  nearly 
dark  by  the  time  we  got  back  to  his  shanty, 
where  the  kind  hearted  Judy  was  preparing  a 
huge  pot  of  potatoes  and  other  **  combustibles"  for 
our  entertainment.  Previous  to  our  starting  on 
our  surveying  expedition  we  had  observed  Judy 
very  earnestly  gi>ing  some  important  instruction 
to  one  of  her  little  boys,  on  whom  she  seemed  to 
be  most  seriously  impressing  the  necessity  of 
using  the  utmost  diligence.  The  happy  content- 
ment which  beamed  in  poor  Judy's  still  comely 
tountenance  bespoke  the  success  of  the  messenger. 
She  could  '*not  call  up  ttpirits  from  the  vasty  deep" 
— ^but  she  had  procured  some  whiskey  from  her 
next  door  neighbour  some  five  or  six  miles  off^ 
and  there  it  stood  somewhat  ostentatiously  on 
the  table  in  a  "grey  beard,"  with  a  "com  cob" 
for  a  cork,  smiling  most  benevolently  around  on 
the  family  circle,  and  looking  a  hundred  wel> 
comes  to  the  strangers.  An  indescribable  enliven- 
ing influence  seemed  to  exude  from  every  pore  of 
that  homely  earthen  vessel,  diffusing  itself  in  all 
directions.  The  "Ould  Dhragoon"  jumped  and 
danced  about  on  the  rough  floor  of  the  shanty, 
and  the  children  sat  giggling  and  nudging  each 
other  in  a  comer,  casting  a  timid  look,  from  time 
to  time  at  their  mother,  for  fear  she  might  check 
them  for  being  "over  bould."  "Is  it  craay  ye 
are  ?  ye  ould  omadhawnl'  says  Judy,  "  the  likes 
of  ye  I  never  seed  ;  youVe  too  foolidge  entirely, 
have  done  now  with  your  deviltries  and  set  the 
stools  for  the  gintlemen  ;  while  I  set  the  supper 
for  ye's."  Our  plentiful  though  homely  meal, 
was  soon  discussed,  for  hunger  like  a  good  con- 
science, can  laugh  at  luxury, — and  the  "grey 
beard"  made  its  appearance  with  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  hot  water  and  some  maple 
sugar,  which  Judy  placed  on  the  table  in  a  saucer, 
all  the  cups  being  engaged.  The  "  Ould  Dhra- 
goon" knew  no  bounds  to  his  hilarity  ;  he  laughed 
and  he  joked  and  he  song  snatches  of  old  songs, 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  service  at 
home  and  abroad.  At  length  Judy,  ^ho  doted 
on  him,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  "rn&l  genius,"  in 
spite  of  the  mad  pranks  he  played,  when  under 
the  influence  of  his  untameable  animal  spirits, 
begged  him  to  "  sing  the  gintlemen  the  song  he 
made  when  he  first  come  to  the  counthry,"  and 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  hasty  sketch 
of  the  **  Ould  Dhragoon:"— 


Ocb!  its  here  Tm  entbely  contented, 
In  the  wild  woods  of  swate  'Hericay ; 

God's  blessing  on  liim  that  invented 
Big  ships  for  crossing  the  say. 

fiere  praties  grows  bigger  nor  turnips, 
And  though  cruel  hard  is  our  work, 

In  Ireland  we*d  nothin'  but  praties, 
But  here  we  have  praties  and  pork. 

I  live  on  tlie  banks  of  a  meadow, 
Now  see  that  my  maning  you  take ; 

It  bates  all  the  bogs  of  ould  Ireland, 
For  six  months  in  the  year  it's  a  lake. 

Bad  luck  to  the  beavers  that  dammed  it, 
I  wish  them  all  kil't  for  their  pains; 

For,  sure,  though  the  creatures  are  clever, 
'Tis  sartain  they've  drowned  my  domains. 

I've  built  a  log  hut  of  the  timber, 
That  grows  on  my  charming  estate, 

And  an  illigant  root  house  erected, 
Just  fitdng  the  front  of  ray  gate. 

And  I've  made  me  an  iUigant  pig  stye, 
Well  littered  wid  sthraw  and  wid  hay, 

And  it's  there,  free  from  noise  of  the  chilther, 
I  sleep  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

It's  there  I'm  entirely  at  ease,  Sir, 
And  eqjoy  all  the  comforts  of  home, 

I  stretch  out  my  legs  as  I  please,  Sir, 
And  dhrame  of  the  pleasures  to  come. 

Sure  it's  pleasant  to  hear  the  frogs  croaking 
When  the  sun's  going  down  in  the  sky, 

And  my  Judy  sits  quietly  smoking 
While  the  praties  are  boiled  till  they're  dhry. 

Och  !  then  if  you  love  independence, 
And  have  money  your  passage  to  pay, 

You  must  quit  the  ould  country  entirely. 
And  start  in  the  middle  of  May. 


DUE  rnOPORTlONS. 

"  Jock,"  said  a  farmer's  wife  to  the  herd  callant 
— "Jock,  come  in  to  your  parritch,  (porridge), 
the  flies  are  drowning  themselves  in  die  milk." 
"  Nae  fears,"  replied  Jock,  moving  very  deliber- 
ately towards  the  scene  of  action,  "Nae  fears; 
they'll  wade  through't"  "Od,  you  little  rascal, 
do  you  say  you  dinna  get  eneugh  o'  milk?"  "  Ou . 
ay,  plenty— for  the  parritch." 


A  SHORT  time  since,  two  young  ladies,  near  Cam* 
berwell,  were  accosted  by  a  gipsy  woman,  who 
told  them  that,  for  a  shilling  each,  she  would  show 
them  their  husband's  faces  in  a  pail  of  wateri 
which  being  brought,  they  exclaimed — *  Why,  we 
only  see  our  own  faces!'  *  Well,'  said  the  M 
woman,  •  those  will  be  your  husbands'  faces  wbem 
v/m are  married!' 


GOOD*  SIR  WALTER. 


Sitt  Walter  Metnell  was  bom  in  the  last  year 
of  the  sevententh  century,  and  was  an  only  son, 
although  he  had  several  sisters.  He  went 
through  the  education  which  was  then  becoming 
fixed  as  the  course  proper  for  the  Meynells,  and 
which,  in  fact,  has  descended  as  regularly  as  the 
family  plate  erer  since.  Eton,  Oxford,  and  the 
Grand  Tour  formed  this  system  of  training,  which 
wascontinued  unremittingly  till  the  French  rerolu- 
lion,  together  with  one  or  two  other  slight  changes 
that  it  \iTought,  took  away  from  the  rising  Mey- 
nell  of  the  day  the  power  of  travelling  with  a 
bear-leader  through  the  principal  parts  of  £u^ope. 

But  no  such  naughty  doings  existed  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Walter's  adolescence.  He  was  accor- 
dingly presented  at  the  court  of  the  regent,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  where  nothing  naughty  was  ever 
heard  of,  and  thence  duly  performed  the  whole  of 
that  itinerary  which  has  been  named  the  Graqd 
Tour,  from  the  circumstance,  I  suppose,  of  the 
traveller  going  straight  on  end,  and  returning  al- 
most precisely  the  way  he  came.  Sir  Walter, 
however,  brought  but  little  of  foreign  fashions 
back  with  him  to  England.  He  returned  the  same 
hearty,  bright-spirited  fellow  he  went— with  some 
additional  cultivation  indeed — for  his  mental  qual- 
ities were  keen  and  sound — but  in  no  degree 
warped  or  made  foreign  by  his  residence  abroad. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  he  succeeded  to  his 
title  and  estate.  His  mother  had  been  dead  some 
years  ;  and  he  came  and  settled  at  Arlescot,  re- 
taining his  eldest  sister  at  the  head  of  his  house- 
hold, as  she  had  been  in  their  father's  time,  and 
all  the  others  remaining  exactly  as  they  had  been. 
Sir  Walter  was  not  the  man  to  put  forth  his  sis- 
ters because  they  ceased  to  be  daughters  of  the 
house — ^he  loved  them  all  dearly,  and  delighted 
to  have  them  around  him.  "  Arlescot,"  said  he, 
in  answer  to  his  man  of  business,  Who  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  **  shall  ever  be  their  home  till 
they  marry.  I  wish,  in  every  respect,  to  fill  my 
poor  father's  place  as  much  as  possible."  And, 
indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  hce  at  the 
head  of  the  table  was  some  thirty  years  younger 
than  that  which  bad  beea  there  so  lately,  one 
would  scarcely  have  known  that  any  change  had 
taken  place  at  Arlescot-halU 

There  was  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  Sir 


Walter's  five  sisters,  so  that  he  continued  to  have  a 
lady-house — (and  the  word,  though  I  coin  it  for 
the  purpose,  carries  with  it  a  most  comprehensive 
signification) — for  many  years.  There  was  none 
of  that  loneliness,  which  so  often  sheds  a  chill 
over  a  bachelor'«6  dwelling.  There  were  always 
smiling  faces  and  merry  voices,  to  welcome  his 
return  home; — and  all  those  elegancies  and 
amenities,  which  exist  in  no  society  among  which 
there  are  not  women,  constantly  graced,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  added  animation  to  the  circle 
that  congregated  within  the  walls  of  Arlescot. 
Indeed,  celebrated  as  that  venerable  pile  has  al- 
ways been  for  its  hospitality  and  joj'ous  society, 
the  days  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  sisters  have  come 
down  as  the  most  brilliant  and  festive  of  all.  The 
numerous  Christmas  party  seldom  broke  up  till 
it  belied  its  name,  and  was  treading  on  the  heels 
of  Lent  J  and  the  beautiful  woods  of  ^een  Arles- 
cot, as  they  waved  in  the  full  pride  of  summer, 
ever  saw  bright  and  happy  groups  beneath  their 
shade,  and  echoed  to  the  sounds  of  springing  voi- 
ces and  young  laughter. 

In  a  word,  Sir  Walter  lived  during  these  years 
a  most  happy  life.  He  had  around  him  those 
whom  he  loved  best  in  the  world:  he  not  only  saw 
them  happy,  but  he  helped  to  make  them  so.  In- 
deed, so  thoroughly  did  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness pervade  his  heart,  that  he  drew  his  own  chief 
enjoyment  from  conferring  it.  To  the  poor,  he 
was  indeed  a  benefactor.  Not  contented  with  an 
alms  hastily  given,  or  a  dole  regularly  meted  out 
at  the  gate,  he  would  personally  enter  into  their 
interests — assist  the  beginner,  encourage  the  ri- 
sing man,  and  protect  and  provide  for  the  desti- 
tute, the  aged  and  the  sick.  He  would  give  his 
attention  to  their  representations,  and  deal  to 
them  a  merciful  justice.  He  would  speak  a  kind 
word,  as  the  flower  of  that  beautiful  tree  of  char- 
ity of  which  the  kind  action  was  the  fruit.  Before  ^ 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  he  had  acquired,  among 
the  peasantry  around  Arlescot,  the  epithet  of 
"  Good  Sir  Walter!"  If  any  one  met  with  injus- 
tice— **  €U>  to  good  Sir  Walter,  and  ho  will  see 
you  righted ;"  if  any  one  fell  into  distress — "  Go 
to  good  ^r  Walter,  and  he  will  set  you  on  your 
legs  again." 

And  among  persons  of  his  own  station.  Sir 
Walter  war  equally  popular.    He  had  shortly  af 
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ter  his  coming  into  the  counfi'y,  been  the  means  I  animation  of  this  child.     Accordingly,  after  the 

of  reconciling  a  most  distressing  quarrel  between  >  first  burst  of  sympathizing  sorrow  for  the  loss  his 

two  of  his  neighbors  of  the  highest  consideration  S  friend  had  sustained, — and  it  was  no  common 

— and  this  attracted  the  attention  of  the  neigh-  >  one, — for  Mrs.  Adair  had  been  a  woman  of  a 

borhood  towards  him.  His  constant  good  humour  !  degree  of  merit  indeed  rare, — Sir  Walter's  mind 

as  a  companion — his  extreme  hospitality — the  >  turned  upon  the  thought  of  what  the  deprivation 

delightful  footing  upon  which  the  society  at  Ar-  J  of  such  a  mother  must  be  to  such  a  child  ! — 

lescot  was  placed — his  readiness  to  perform  a  |  "  Poor,  poor  Lucy  I"  he  exclaimed,  **  what  will 

friendly  oflBce,  and  the  excessive  reluctance  with  \  become  of  her  now ! — I  pity  her  from  the  bottom 

which  he  refused  a  favour, — ^all  combined  to  make  \  of  my  soul.    Such  a  dispoeition  as  hers  needs 

the  gentry  adopt  the  language  of  the  poor,  and  ?  most  a  mother's  guidance;  and  now,  at  these  ten? 

say — "they  have  given  him  the  right  name — he  is  \  dcr  years,  she  is  left  without  female  help,  direcr 

indeed,  Good  Sir  Walter."  j  tion,  or  support!" 

One  very  natural  consequence  of  the  position  ]      And  justly  was  Sir  Walter's  pity  bestowed, 

in  which  Sir  Walter  was  placeil,  was  that  he  re-  i  What,  indeed,  can  deserve  pity  more  than  a  girl 

mained  a  bachelor.    The  smile  of  woman  con-  \  who,  at  eleven  years  old,  has  a  precocity  which 

stantly  cheered  his  home,  while  her  accomplish-  S  increases  heragebyat  least  half  of  its  real  amount 

ments  gave  to  it  all  the  advantages  of  refinement  I  — with  the  promise  of  an  eager  and  wild  teroper- 

and  taste.    In  short,  even  the  mr>st  manoeuvring  \  ament,  and  of  singular  yet  great  beauty — whoifls 

mamas  in shire  had  given  up  the  matter  ?  lost  her  mother  f  Such  a  being  as  this  may  escape 

as  a  bad  job — and  set  Sir  Walter  down  as  a  man  \  great  misfortunes — but  the  chances  are  Mdly  the 

that  would  never  marry.  \  other  way. 

The  youngest  of  his  sisters  was  very  much  \  Lucy  Adair  had  been  a  playfellow  of  Elisabeth 
younger  than  any  of  the  family  ;  and,  indeed,  ?  Meynell's.  The  difference  of  age  between  the 
there  was  almost  twenty  years  between  his  \  latter  and  her  sisters  had  caused  far  more  corn- 
age  and  hers.  At  the  time  this  sister,  whose  >  panionship  to  exist  between  these  two,  than  Eliz- 
namu  was  Elizabeth,  was  about  ten  years  old,  \  abeth  ever  had  enjoyed  in  her  own  family.  Their 
there  was  only  one  of  the  others  left  unmarried,  >  tendencies  of  disposition  were  widely  different, 
and  Sir  Walter  began  to  feel,  with  sorrow,  how  |  and  yet  their  attachment  to  each  other  was  ex- 
much  their  happy  family  circle  was  diminished.  |  treme.  Elizabeth  was  mild  and  sweetly  temper. 
This  circumstance  drew  his  affections  most  vivid-  j  firm  as  well  as  decided  in  principle,  and  posseesed, 
ly  towards  the  little  Elizabeth.  He  felt  that  she  \  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  herself,  a  sti^ong  and 
was  his  last  stay — that  when  she  left  him,  he  ?  vivid  energy,  which  it  needed  only  some  fitting 
would  be  widowed  quite — and,  accordingly,  his  >  occasion  to  call  forth.  Lucy,  on  the  other  hand, 
kindness  towards  her  increased  so  greatly,  that  }  was  all  animation,  and  wildness,  and  fire — ^play- 
she  would  have  gone  near  to  become  a  spoiled  \  ful  as  are  the  most  playful  of  her  age,  yet  ooca- 
child — if  it  had  not  been  that  her  nature  was  of  ?  sionally  displaying  a  burst  of  violence,  of  mingled 
a  most  excellent  disposition,  and  that  that  nature  \  temper  and  feeling,  whicK  was  far,  far  beyond  it. 
had  been  directed,  originally,  by  her  eldest  sister,  j  In  fact,  to  any  ono  who  observed  her  minutely. 
Cowards  the  best  and  most  beautiful  issues.  Ac-  \  she  formed  a  subject  for  metaphysical  study  and 
cordingly,  when,  at  about  ten  years  old,  her  bro-  i  prophecy,  rather  than  of  that  sweet  and  sua^ple 
ther  began  to  be  over-indulgent  towards  her,  the  (  contemplation  which  beautifiil  children  of  he^age 
efSect  produced  upon  her  was  scarcely  more  than  )  commonly  afford. 

to  render  her  affection  for  him  every  day  stron-  \      It  was  in  conse<iuonce  of  the  peculiar  iniin^acy 

ger  and  more  fond,  while  it  left  untouched  the  >  subsisting  between  these  young   people,    that, 

admirable  temper,  and  generous  character,  which  j  when  he  went  to  pay  his  visit  of  condolence  to 

were  hers  already.  \  Mr.  Adair,  Sir  Walter  took  Elizabeth  with  Mm. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  later,  just  after  the  mar-  \  He  felt,  moreover,  and  with  pride  and  joy,  that 

riage  of  their  only  remaining  sister,  and  when  !  she  was  ono  who,  even  now  so  young,  was  pmi- 

Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  were  left  alone,  that  a  \  nently  fitted  to  administer  such  consolationi^  ^i 

particularly-esteemed  friend  of  the  latter,  who  \  be  administered  on  an  occasion  like  this,  ^lioc^x 

lived  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Arlescot,  had  )  lam  sure,  suflbrs  deeply,"— said  Sir  Walter  to. 

the  calamity  to  lose  his  wife.    Mr.  Adair— so  he  >  his  sister—"  It  will  bo  for  you,  dear  Elizabeth, to 

was  named— was  left  with  an  only  child,  a  daugh-  J  bring  her  mind  to  a  state  of  calm,  and  to  infuse 

ter,  a  bout  a  year  younger  than  Elizabeth,  who  had  '  into  it  that  resignation  which  is  alike  onr  dnty 

thus  become  motherless.     Sir  Walter  had  been  \  and  enir  n'fujjc  wIumi  those  wc  love  are  removed 
in  the  constant  habit  of  going  to  Mr.  Adair's,  and      frmn  \\>  h\  d«MtU." 
Jvjid  always  remarked   the  extreme  beauty  and  When  ihey  iinixt-^^  at  AYilmington  th<*y  *^»""^* 
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l^Ir.  Adair  alone.  The  wiinn  and  qordial  grasp 
of  Sir  Walter*d  hand  wj»s,  indeed,  cordially, 
though  more  feebly,  returned — but  the  widowed 
man  shrank  from  his  friend's  glance,  and,  turning 
away,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  to  gain  a 
moment  to  recov'er  his  composure.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  said:  '•  This  visit  is,  indeed,  kind,  dear 
M«ynell — I  know  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 
and  wh9,t  you  must  feel  for  me  at  s^ch  a  moment 
US  this,     I  am,  indeeil,  desolate!" 

)!5ir  Walter  answered  his  friend  with  that  deli* 
t'acy,  yet  depth,  of  feeling,  which  showed  how  far 
beyond  the  formal  condolences  of  the  world  were 
his  expressions  of  sympathy — en  pressicms,  indeed, 
which  could  come  only  from  ^  mo^t  sensitive 
hear^  pndcr  the  influjgnce  of  yvarm  and-  strong 
friendship. 

At  length  he  broke  a  pause  Tvhich  had  superr 
vened,  by  asking  whether  his  sister  might  not  see 
her  young  friend.  "  Assuredly — and  yet  I  l^^ar 
the  meeting  will  be  almost  too  much  for  her—Oh, 
MeynelJ.  you  can  form  no  idea  of  how  that  child 
has  suffered!"  As  he  spoke,  he  rang  the  bell 
and  desired  his  daughter  to  be  called. 

An  object  of  more  beauty  an4  interest  than 
was  Lucy  Adair,  as  she  entered  the  room,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  conceive.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  deepest  mouniing,  and  the  contrast 
between  her  dress  of  sorrow,  jind  tlie  feelings  of 
j<»you8  gaiety  which  ought  to  be  those  of  her  age, 
and  more  peculiarly  so  of  her  individual  disposi- 
tion, was  most  striking  and  sad.  The  change  al- 
together in  her  appearance  struck  Elizabeth  most 
painfully.  Her  jet-black  hair,  which  commonly 
tossed  in  a  profiision  of  ringlets,  was  now  plainly 
parted  upon  her  brow — her  largo  dark  eyes,  which 
usually  flashed  with  animation  and  buoyant  life 
through  their  lashes  of  singular  darkness  and 
length,  were  now  sunken,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  pcde  with  the  cold  moisture  of  protracted 
tears; — and  her  cheek,  instead  of  flushing  and  J 
mantling  with  the  brilliant  blood  of  health  and  i 
youth,  was  now  of  a  whiteness  equal  to  that  of  > 
the  ivory  neck,  which  showed  in  such  startling  | 
contrast  against  the  mourning  drcss^  < 

When  Lucy  entered,  her  pace  was  slow,  and  her  \ 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground.  She  seemed  to  be  j 
under  the  action  of  violent  feeling,  for  her  breath  j 
came  and  went  rapidly,  as  was  shown  by  the  al-  • 
most  tumultuous  heaving  of  her  bosom.  At  ; 
length  she  raised  her  head,  and  running  forward  < 
to  Klizabeth,  uttered  one  cry,  and  fell  into  her  { 
arms  in  a  paroxysm  pf  convulsive  tears.  ( 

Mr.  Adair  tumetl  to  Sir  Walter — and  merely  { 
uttering  these  words:  **  You  sce,"~left  the  room  ? 
to  regain  that  composure  so  necessary  before  his  J 
child,  and  which  he  found  it  impossible  at  that  •■ 
m(»mcnt  to  ^^upp<)rl.  «- 


Sir  Walter  sat  down  silently,  and  gazed  with 
emotion  upon  the  picture  before  him.  Two  beau- 
tiful children,  the  one  wrapped  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  shf>ltered  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the 
other,  whose  gentle  countenance,  now  tinged 
with  sadness  and  pity,  might  almast,  her  fond 
brother  thought,  f«)rm  a  model  for  that  of  an  an- 
gel sent  from  heaven  on  an  errand  of  mercy — 
such  a  group' as  this  c(mld  not  be  contemplated 
without  feelings  r>f  the  softest,  purest,  and  most 
pitying  nature.  The  violence  of  Lucy*s  tears  had 
now  passed  away — and  she  lay  upon  her  friend's 
bosom,  her  gentle  sobs  coming  at  increasing  in- 
torvals — like  the  ebbing  of  a  oalm  tide  at  even- 
ing. 

Sir  Waller  kept  withdrawn  from  the  young 
friends  as  much  ns  possible,  and  heard  only  the 
murmuring*  of  their  voices  as  they  spoke,  the  one 
in  complaint,  the  other  in  consr>lation.  At  length, 
Elijtabeth  gently  disengaged  herself  from  her 
friend's  arms,  and  coming  to  her  brother,  said  to 
him—"  Dear  Walter,  I  have  a  great  favour  to 
beg  of  you,  but  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  refuse  it. 
Lucy  says,  that  if  I  could  bo  with  her  for  a  few 
days,  I  should  be  the  greatest  support  to  her:  she 
says  that,  after  having  now  seen  me,  and  our  hav- 
ing talked  together,  the  first  dread  of  meeting 
mo  which  she  felt,  is  over,  and  that  she  shrinks 
from  falling  back  upon  her  own  sad  thoughts,  and 
seeing  her  futher  shed  tears  over  her.  I  feel  sure 
that  she  is  right,  and  that  I  should  indeed  be  of 
service  to  her,  as  her  feelings  are  now.  So  you 
will  let  mcjstay  with  her,  Walter,  won't  you?  and 
you  must  get  Mr.  Adair  to  consent — I  will  pro- 
mise to  keep  quite  out  of  his  way;  he  may  almost 
believe  I  am  not  here — nobody  but  Lucy  shall  se& 
me." 

"  Good,  kind  girl,"  said  Sir  Walter,  kissing  her 
brow  :  "  moat  willingly  do  I  consent  to  your  stay- 
ing witli  your  poor  Lucy — I  will  arrange  it  with 
Adair.  God  bless  and  protect  you,"  he  addeJ,. 
addressing  Luc/  as  he  passed  her,  and  placing 
his  baud  upon  her  brow.  "  That  is,  indeed,  a 
mostextraordinary  child,"hecontinued in  thought,. 
— "  pray  hpaven  the  issues  of  her  destiny  may  be- 
happy  !" 

Elizabeth  remained  with  her  friend  ;  and,  in  a 
shor^  timp,  the  smile  again  began  to  beam,  and 
the  color  to  bloom,  on  Lucy's  cheek.  Truly  has. 
it  been  said — 

**Tbe  toar  down  childhood's  che«k  tliai  ilkni», 
Is  like  the  raio-drop  on  tlie  rose; 
When  next  the  summer  hreeze  comes  bj^ 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry !" 

And  a  most  benevolent  provision  of  Nature  it  is,, 
th^t  thus  it  should  be  !  If  a  heart  w,Qre  to  suffer^ 
at  that  age,  tho  sorrows  of  mati^jcity,  maturity 
would  never  be  reached. 
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Klixabcth's  visit,  at  tliis  time,  tended  j^atly  to 
increase  the  intimacy  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  t\vo  families.  Lucy  constantly  came  to  Ar- 
lescot  to  profit  by  sharinp^  in  the  progress  of  her 
friend's  education.  In  music,  especially,  they 
advanced  together — and  Sir  Walter  would  hang- 
with  delight  upon  the  union  of  their  voices,  as 
they  joined  in  their  frequent  duetts.  Lucy's  voice 
had  an  early  richness,  p<>caHarly  rare.  At  the 
Hge  of  twelve  it  had  a  round  full  sweetness, 
scarcely  ever  possessed  till  years  afterwards.  But 
in  everything,  except  perhaps  in  stature,  her  pre- 
cocity was  most  strikini?.  The  flash  of  her  eye 
had  more  intelligence,  the  lively  mot  more  point, 
the  bright  smile  more  archness,  than  is  almost 
ever  possessed  till  the  hoyden  girl  ripens  into  the 
"  young  lad}'."  Still,  there  was  no  lack  of  the 
fine,  springing  spirits  of  her  age.  She  would 
race  along  the  broad  bowling-green  at  Arlescot 
— or  canter  (»ft'  on  a  donkey  with  a  pad,  instead 
of  her  own  highly-managed  poney,  with  all  the 
buoyant  inconsequence  of  a  mere  child.  And  yet, 
at  night,  she  would  rivet  every  <?ar  by  the  melo- 
dy with  which  she  would  give  the  songs  of  Ariel, 
<»r  cause  the  most  rigid  to  follow  with  admiring 
laughter  the  truth  with  which  she  rendered  the 
mischievous  archness  of  Puck, 

Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  fancied,  that  one 
could  trace  some  connection  of  race  between 
these  fairy  creatures,  of  whose  doings  she  was  so 
fond,  and  Lucy  herself.  She  was,  if  anything, 
otherwise  than  tall ;  but  formed  with  a  perfec- 
tion which  gave  to  every  motion  the  grace  and 
lightness  of  a  fa^  indeed.  Her  hair  was  profuse 
— and  black  as  the  raven's  feather  ;  her  eyes — 
large,  full,  dark,  brilliant — ever  gave  the  prologue 
to  her  actual  speech,  by  a  glance  of  fire,  of  wit, 
or  of  feeling,  according  to  the  subject  which  en- 
grossed her  at  the  moment.  But  though,  on  occa- 
sion, the  strongest  bursts  of  feeling  would  break 
forth,  yet  the  general  character  of  her  tempera- 
ment undoubtedly  turned  tow^ards  the  gayer  and 
more  brilliant  order  of  mind.  Every  one  who 
met  her,  admired,  wondered  at,  and  deliglited 
in,  her  animation,  vivacity,  and  wit ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified,  and  some- 
times touched,  by  the  indications  of  kind,  warm, 
and  delicate  feeling  which  were  frequently  appa- 
rent ;  but  it  was  only  those  who  knew  her  well 
who  were  aware  of  the  deep  well-head  of  stronger 
and  more  passionate  emotions  which  lay,  as  yet, 
almost  untouched,  within.  And  this  is  the  true 
portrait  of  a  girl  not  quite  thirteen  years  old ! 

Time  wore  on  :  Lucy  lived  almost  as  much  at 
Arlescot  as  at  Wilmington,  and  Sir  Walter  had 
thus  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  maturing  of 
her  person,  and  the  expansion  of  her  mind.  Ever 
the  kindest  of  the  kind,  hij«  ailcntiouto  (hccom» 


forts  and  pleasures  of  his  dearest  friend*s  daugh- 
ter, and  bis  dearest  sister's  friend,  were  naturally 
great }  and,  for  her  own  sake  also,  Lucy  Adair 
was  most  high  in  the  good  baronet's  favor.  The 
house  was  always  more  cheerful  when  she  was 
there  ;  music,  dancing,  pttita  jeux  of  all  sorts, 
were  always  far  more  rife  while  she  was  at  Arles- 
cot— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  often  secoMd 
to  be  a  blank  on  the  day  of  her  departure.  Sir 
Walter  felt  this,  though  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
that  he  did  so — and,  accordingly,  exerted  himself 
in  every  way  to  make  Arlescot  pleasant  to 
**  quaint  Ariel,"  as  he  often  called  her,  and  to 
keep  her  there  as  much  as  possible. 

"  Really  your  brother  deserves  his  title  of  Good 
Sir  Waller,"  snid  she  one  day  to  Elizabeth — "  see 
how  he  has  been  bedecking  *  Ariel's  bower,'  as  he 
calls  my  room.  You  know  when  I  was  here  las^ 
there  was  a  debate  as  to  which  was  the  sweeter, 
heliotrope  or  verbena,  and  when  the  point  was  re- 
ferred to  me,  I  said  I  could  not  decide  between 
them,  they  were  both  so  exquisite;  and  now,  lo  ! 
Prospero's  wand  itself  could  not  have  raised  a  more 
luxuriant  blossoming  of  both  plants  than  he  ha& 
placed  ill  oases,  ornamented  with  moss  and  *gree- 
nery,'  in  the  embrasures  of  both  my  windows. 
Good,  good.  Sir  Walter!— how  heartily  will  I 
sing  to  him  to-night 

"  *Merrilj,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  these  blossoms  that  hang  on  the  bough!' " 

And  she  did  so: — and  Sir  Walter  more  than  half 
sighed  as  he  murmured  between  his  teeth  Pros- 
pero's  thanks — "Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel! 
— Alas!"  he  added,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  bril- 
liant beauty,  now  budding  into  all  the  attraction  of 
dawning  womanhood, — "I  may  complete  the 
line,  and  say, '  I  shall  miss  theel'  " 

Sir  Walter's  allusion  was  prompted  by  some- 
thing which  was  passing  in  another  quarter  of  thb 
room,  where  a  young  gentleman,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  most  sincere  regard,  was  playing 
Ferdinand  to  Elizabeth's  liliranda.  "Yes,"  Sir 
Walter  soliloquiaed  in  thought — "I  shall  lose 
my  last,  my  dearest  sister  soon!  Dear,  dear 
Elizabeth,  it  wrings  my  heart  to  p^  from  one 
who  has  engrossed  that  I.eart's  best  affection  for 
so  many  years! — ^And  yet,  I  cannot  be  so  selfish 
as  to  wish  it  otherwise — as  it  is,  she  has  stayed 
with  mo  later  than  any  of  the  others.  She  evi- 
dently values  and  loves  Sir  Arthur— and  he  is 
worthy  of  her  if  any  man  can  be.  ^Heavens f 
what  a  wife,  what  a  mother  that  woman  will 
make!" 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Lucy  drawing 
forth  Elizabeth  from  her  comer,  and  engaging 
her  in  a  dnett,  while  Sir  Arthur  Leonard  stood 
by 

'•  watching  the  Volii  tutnloe  " 
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The  air  was  lifely,  the  words  arch — but  even  this 
Bn4  it  was  an  old  favorite,  drew  sighs  rather  than 
smiles  from  poor  Sir  Walter.  "Ah!"  thought  he 
"I  must  bid  farewell  to  all  this! — ^Losing  one  I 
shall  lose  both,  for  she  is  not  my  sister,"  looking 
strongly,  as  he  thou<)^ht  thus,  upon  Lucy's  bril- 
liant face,  as  it  beamed  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  song — "  Would  that  she  were!  But 
when  Bessy  goes,  Lucy,  dear,  darling  Lucy,  must 
go  too.  I  have  watched  her  from  a  child — ^grow- 
ing daily  in  beauty,  and  grace,  and  intelligence — 
and  it  is  hard  to  lose  her  now,  just  when  she  is 
coming  into  the  full  possession  of  all  she  has  pro- 
mised from  infancy.  Alas!  would  tliat  she  vwre 
my  sixth  sister!" 

Whether  this  was  exactly  the  wish  that  Sir 
Walter  really  felt,  I  leave  it  to  ray  readers  to 
judge.  At  all  events  it  was  that  which  he  formed 
into  words  in  his  own  mind. 

The  wedding  of  Sir  Arthur  Leonard  and  Eliz- 
abeth Meynell  followed  not  long  after — and  Lucy 
was  bridesmaid.  Good  Sir  Walter  presented  her 
with  a  set  of  pearls  upon  the  occasion,  of  which, 
besides  the  ordinary  ornaments,  there  were  braids 
to  intertwist  with  her  raven  hair,  a  mode  equally 
advantageous  to  the  snow-whiteness  of  the  one, 
and  the  ebony  hue  of  the  other.  It  was  scarcely 
possible,  indeed,  to  see  anything  more  fascinating 
than  Lucy  Adair  was  this  day,  as  slie  accompan- 
ied her  friend  to  the  altar.  The  beauty  of  Eliza- 
beth was  of  a  calmer  and  serener  oi'der.  She  was 
near  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms ;  and  the 
momentous  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
sorrow  she  felt  at  leaving  her  beloved  and  excel? 
lent  brother,  gave  to  her  countenance  a  chastened 
and  almost  solemn  expression,  which  rendered 
her,  beautiful  as  she  was,  an  object  between  whom 
and  her  bridesmaid,  no  comparison  could  be  insti- 
tuted— so  totally  different  was  their  appearance 
ia  every  point*  Lucy  was  shorter  in  stature,  and 
of  a  bearing  less  collected  and  dignified — but 
what  it  lacked  in  these  points  was  amply  supplied 
by  its  animation  and  grace,  its  bounding  and  bril- 
liant joy  ousness*  She  had  no  cause  for  grief  to 
dash  the  many  causes  which  conspired  to  give  her 
delight  She  left  no  long-loved  home,  no  dear 
protector  who  had  fostered  andcherished  her  dur- 
ing her  whole  life,  es  was  the  case  with  Elizabeth ; 
she  did  not^  li]ce  Sir  Walter,  lose  a  beloved  sister 
.  and  conpanioiv~her  who  had  made  home  deserve 
that  invaluable  nsme,  and  whose  departure  now 
left  it  blank  and  desolate.  On  the  contrary,  to 
Lucy  everything  on  this  occasion  of  festivity  was 
matter  of  real  joy.  Her  dearest  friend  was  unit- 
ed to  the  man  she  loved — that  he  was  also  one  of 
wealth  and  nuik  Lucy  never  thought  of— every« 
thing  was  gay  and  brilliant  around  her — there 
was  a  splendid  festival — she  was  the  Queen  of  the 


day — "  and  that  was  dear  Bessy's  wedding-day." 
The  ceremony  was.  performed  in  the  old  chapel 
at  Arlescot,  and  Sir  Walter  gave  his  sister  away. 
His  heart  swelled  heavily  within  his  bosom  as  he 
pronounced  the  words — but  good  Sir  Walter  ever 
was  ready  to  sacrifi(te  his  own  feelings  to  the 
happiness  of  r)thers,  and  he  uttered  them  with  a 
cheerful  tone,  though  a  sod  spirit.  But  when,  fit 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  he  gave  his  sis- 
ter the  kiss  of  congratulation,  and  called  upon 
God  to  bless  and  make  her  happy,  the  sensation 
that  she  was  about  to  quit  his  roof,  to  leave  him 
altogether,  rose  upon  him  with  a  choking  gush, 
which  speedily  found  vcntin  tears.  As  he  turned 
aside  to  hide  and  check  them,  Lucy  gazed  at  him. 
She  was  deeply  touched,  and  a  cloud  came  over 
the  brightness  of  her  countenauce.  "  Poor,  poor 
Sir  Walter!"  she  muttered — "no  wonder  that 
he  should  griexe  to  lose  such  a  sister  as  that ! 
Alas!  how  different  Arlescot  will  be  now!" 

In  those  days,  newly -married  couples  did  not 
whirl  off  in  a  carriage-and-four  from  the  church- 
door.  The  bridal  festivities  were  animated  by 
their  presence.  Accordingly,  the  old  hall  at  Ar- 
lescot rang  that  night  with  sounds  of  revelry  and 
rejoicing;  and  all  were  gay,  and  glad,  and  mirth- 
ful, save  the  host  alone.  Ilis  heart  was  indeed 
sad  !  and  as  yet  he  did  not  clearly  know  the  full 
cause  of  its  sadness.  In  very  truth,  his  sistur's 
departure  did  give  rise  to  pain,  and  spread  gloom 
over  his  soul — but  it  was  not  this  alone  which 
caused  the  whole  extent  of  that  pain,  the  full 
deepness  of  that  gloom.  Inhere  was  the  feeling, 
also,  of  all  that  his  sister's  departure  would  carry 
with  it — that  no  youthful  voice,  no  tripping  step, 
would  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  hall  in  which  he 
stood — that  his  favorite  songs  and  airs  would  no 
longer  gladden  his  ear — in  a  word  that  Lucy 
Adair  would  be  gone  also  I  Yes!  great  as  was 
the  difference  between  their  ages,  and  dissimilar 
in  so  onany  respects  as  they  were,  it  was  never- 
theless undeniable  that  this  young  (uid  wild  crea- 
ture had  touched  the  hitherto  impenetrable  heart 
of  Sir  Walter  Meynell. 

But  as  yet  this  secret  was  not  revealed  to  him, 
Absurd  as  the  hackneyed  assertion  of  love  exis- 
ting unconsciously,  usually  is,  there  are  some  few 
occasions  in  which  the  doctrine  is  true;  and  this 
was  one  of  them.  Lucy  had  been  bred  up  under 
Sir  Walter's  eyes— he  had  known  her  from  her 
▼ery  birth — she  had  been  the  constant  companion 
of  a  sister  whom  he  almost  considered  as  a  daugh- 
ter— ^and  his  affection  for  both  of  them  had,  for 
years,  been  exactly  of  the  same  quality.  Thus, 
therefore,  when  latterly  a  strong  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  that  which  he  felt  to- 
wards Lucy,  although  it  bore  copious  fruits  in  fact. 
Sir  Walter  remained  ignorant  of  its  exister 
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never  struck  him  torepird  little  Lucy  in  any  i)ther 
light  than  that  in  which  he  had  considered  her  so 
many  years,  while,  in  truth.  Time  had  caused  her 
to  gain  a  hold  upon  affections  never  yet  called 
into  action,  but  not  the  less  strong  and  sterling 
on  that  account. 

*»0h!  Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter! -what  do  you 
think?" — exclaimed  Lucy,  running  to  him,  her 
whole  countenance  beaming  with  the  expression 
of  uncontrolled  gaiety  and  ])lejvsi?ro,  "  Old 
(Vompton,  the  fiddler,  has  composed— or  got  com- 
posed, poor  fellow — a  new  tune  to  open  the  ball 
on  Miss  Lizzy's  wedding-night,  as  he  chooses  to 
call  her— rand  he  says  he  has  given  it  a  name 
which  he  is  sure  will  make  it  find  favour  with  her, 
whether  the  music  be  good  or  bad — he  has  called 
it  *Good  Sir  Walter'— Oh!  how  delighted  I  shall 
be  to  dance  it  I" 

•*  The  more  so  for  its  natne,  Lucy^* 

** Tenfold! — there  is  no  one  in  the  world  so 
good  and  kind  to  me — no  one  whom  I  love  half 
fco  well — except  my  father,  and  I  assure  you,  he 
is  often  jealous  of  you.  Oh!  how  I  shall  delight 
in  tikis  dance —  1  shall  make  it  the  tune  of  the 
wlxde  country.  You  must  dance  it  with  me,  Sir 
Walter,  in  honor  of  our  dear  Bessy's  bridal."  Sir 
Watter  smiled  and  sighed  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant, as  he  answered.  "  You  know,  dear  Lucy,  I 
iierer  dance " 

•"  Oh,  but  you  do,"  she  interrupted — *'  I  recol- 
lect your  dancing  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  with  me, 
the  My  I  was  ten  years  old — and,  I  am  sure,  our 
barohet  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Besides,  con- 
wd^  it  is  Bessy's  wedding.  Stich  events  as  that 
^  iwt  occur  every  day." 

••  Thank  God,  No!"  murmihred  Sir  Walter,  as 
tte  took  Lucy's  hand,  and  Icrd  her  towards  the 
<Utnoei 

ite  was  deeply  moved,  in  some  d'e^gree  by  the 
iittadbment  thus  shown  him  by  his  humble  neigh- 
bors^ but  far  more  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
mark  of  it  had  been  announced  to  him.  "  Alas ! 
this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  see  her  thus  at  Aries- 
cot  I" —  thought  he,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  brilliant 
creature  who  stood  opposite  to  him,  waiting  with 
impatience  for  their  turn  to  begin — ^and  his  heart 
heaved  the  heavier  for  the  merry  musics  to  which 
they  had  given  his  name. 

The  first  week  after  his  sister's  marriage  was 
J)robably,  the  most  wretched  Sir  Walter  had  ever 
passed.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  for  a  life 
to  have  flowed  on  more  happily  than  hw.  The 
better  and  happier  fcplings  of  humanity  hud  com- 
bined t«>  render  his  path  one  of  sweetness  and  en- 
joyment, and  the  fiercer  passion,  had  itever,  by 
their  action,  caused  a  tntnnlt  in  his  soul.  Cheer- 
fulness had,  especially,  been  the  characteristic  of 
Arlescot  Hall : — thus  potr  Sir  Walter,  when  he 


found  himself  a  solitary  man,  suffered  to  a  most 
pitiable  degree.  There  is  a  term  in  use  in  some 
of  the  counties  towards  the  midland,  which  we 
have  no  word  in  general  English  to  render.  This 
word  is  unked.  To  those  who  know  Oxfordshire 
and  the  counties  around  it,  its  very  sound  will 
convey  far  more  than  any  elaborate  description  I 
could  give  of  Sir  Walter's  state,  lie  was  very 
un*«</— that  is,  he  felt  that  desolate  sadness,  and 
clully  sinkiTig  of  the  heart,  which  arise  from  be- 
ing left  in  Fulitmle  by  those  we  love" — but  thisi>er- 
iphrasis  does  not  convey  half  what  the  low  pro- 
vincial word  does  to  those  who  hare  been  familiar 
with  its  sound. 

Oh!  how  cheerless  was  his  breakfast!— Instead 
of  his  sister's  kind  face  at  the  top  c»f  the  table, 
(lo  say  nMhing  of  a  brilliant  one  which  used  of- 
ten to  beam  at  the  side,)  there  was— a  blank ! 
lie  literally  started  when  the  fii*st  morwlng  after 
his  guest's  departure,  on  coming  into  the  room, 
he  saw  one  s<»litary  chair  placed  for  him  before 
the  great  tea-urn,  and  all  the  breakfast  apparatus. 

"lam  aUme,  then!" — he  said  aloud — ** quite 
alone  at  last!— «I  shall  never  be  able  to  endure 
this" — and  t^uly  there  was  no  sweet  voice,  or 
friendly  smile  to  strike  upon  his  ear,  or  meet  hi« 
eye — as  both  eye  and  ear  craved  their  acfcftstomed 
objects  of  enjoyment. 

Dinner  was  perhaps  more  intolerable' still.  It 
is  probable,  that  Sir  Walter  had  not  dined  alone 
for  seventeen  years — and  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  one  of  a  happy  family  circle 
round  a  ho:!pitable  board,  need  not  be'  told  how 
unked  a  solitary  dinner  is.  But  to  Sir  Walter  it 
was  totally  a  new  state  of  existence.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  before  to  be  alone  at  Arles- 
cot!— It  seemed  to  him  a  solescism  in  nature.  **  I 
cannot  endure  it!"— he  exclaimed,  the  third  day, 
as  the  butler  closed  the  door  behind  him,  after 
taking  away  the  cloth .  **  I  wi^l  have  half-a-doaen 
people  here  before  this  tinre  to-morrow,  or  my 
name  is  not  Walter  Meynell." 

Accordingly,  he  assembled  a  bachelor  party, 
who  remained  with  him'  about  a  week.  But  even 
this  would  not  do  for  a  continuance :  to  a  man  who 
had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  living  in  society 
in  which  there  are  women,  a  continued  male  par- 
ty, like  a  regimental  mess,  is  intolet^ble.  When 
they  came  into  the  drawing-room'  after  dinner, 
they  found  no  one  to  give  change  to  the  hunting, 
the  politics,-  6r  the  something  worst*,  which  had 
formed  their  topics  of  conversion  :^ — there  was  no 
music — the  pianoforte  closed,*  and  the  harp,  in  its 
case,  frowned  in  fixed  dumbness  Upon  those  whom 
they  had  so  often  charmed — there  was  no 
* in  a  word,  there  were  no  women  in 


the  house,  and  Sir  Walter  had  never  been  with- 
out thcmr  befbre. 
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I  am  quite  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  this  may,  \  and  visit  you  in  the  spring,  and  we  will  renew 
to  some  hypercritical  people,  appear  Tcry  trivial :  i  our  merry  doings  as  of  yore.  Mind  you  keep  the 
it  IS,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true,  as  I  am  sure  |  bower  in  full  bloom  and  beauty  for  Ariel—her 
many  persons,  who  are  something  far  better  than  |  *  blossoms  that  hang  on  the  bough*  in  particular." 
hypercritical,  will  bear  me  out  in  asserting.  |      «« They  are  all  thriving— I  visited  the  bower 

It  so  happened  that,  on  the  night  before  the  !  last  night — and  oh!  Lucy,  how  desolate  it  looked! 
last  of  this  party  were  to  leave  him,  Sir  Walter,  \  I  could  scarcely  bear  it!— yet  I  went  again  this 
in  passing  along  the  gallery  at  the  extremity  of  |  morning,  to  bring  a  sample  of  the  flowers  to  their 
which  his  bed-room  was  situated,  chanced  to  in-  f  absent  owner."  As  he  spoke,  Sir  Walter  produ- 
hale  the  scent  of  the  verbenas,  which  were  still  \  ced  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  the  two  plants  so  often 
preserved  in  •*  ArieVs  Bower."    He  opened  the  !  mentioned,  and  gave  it  to  Lucy.  • 

door,  and  went  in.  There  wad  a  strange  mixture  |  There  was  a  difference  in  the  sort  of  tone,  *not 
of  effect  in  the  aspect  of  this  room,  from  some  |  easy  to  analyze  or  describe,  in  which  Sir  Walter 
remains  of  particular  and  individual  habitation,  |  addressed  her— but  which  may  easily  be  felt.  He 
which  were  still  apparent,  and  from  its  actual  i  had  never  used  it  towards  her  but  once  before, 
absence.  With  the  careful  housewifery  of  that  <  and  that  was  when  he  wished  her  good  night  on 
day,  the  curtains,  both  of  the  windows  and  of  the  )  the  evening  of  Elizabeth's  marriage.  It  was  per- 
bed,  were  pinned  and  papered  up,  and  a  chimney-  |  haps,  more  rapid  and  stronger  then,  but  it  was 
board  showed  that  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  \  more  clear,  firm,  and  decided  now. 
a  fire:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heliotrope  and  j  The  fact  is  that,  on  the  former  occasion,  it  was 
verbena  still  flourished  in  their  green  beds,  and  j  unconscious,  and  now  it  was  designed.  The  visit 
shed  a  powerful  fragrance  throughout  the  room  ;  \  to  Ariel's  Bower  the  night  before — all  the  retro- 
while  some  drawings  of  thfe  house  and  grounds  j  spect  of  his  past  fefeUngs,  and  the  examination  of 
of  Arlescot,  which  Lucy  herself  had  done,  hung  <  his  existing  ones,  had  served  finally  to  dissipate 
on  the  walls,  and  gave  token  of  who  had  been  |  the  film  which  ^as  already  fast  falling  from  Sir 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber.  j  Walter's  eyes.    He  felt  that  he  loved  Lucy  Adair 

But  Sir  Walter  needed  no  such  extraneous  fillip  |  — and  so  gradually  had  the  sentiment  been  gain- 
to  divert  his  mind  towards  Lucy.  He  had,  indeed,  |  ing  possession  of  his  heart,  that  when,  at  last,  he 
though  he  had  scarcely  mentioned  her  name,  even  \  became  thoroughly  conscious  of  its  existence,  so 
in  his  own  mind,  thought  of  little  else  since  she  had  (  far  from  shrinking  from  it  with  the  surprise  and 
left  him.  But  now,  as  he  stood  in  her  very  cham-  \  fear  which  he  would  have  felt  some  months  before, 
ber,  and  gazed  upon  the  traces,  not  only  of  her-  j  he  welcomed  it  with  delighted  and  unchecked  joy. 
self,  but  of  her  interest  in  Arlescot,  he  gave  the  |  Still  as  he  rode  alone  towards  Wilmington,  he  had 
reins  to  his  thoughts,  and  drew  fairy  visions  of  !  felt  the  strongest  despondency  as  to  his  chance  of 
events,  scattered  through  a  long  series  of  years,  •  success.  "  She  has  always  thought  me  so  much 
which  had  taken  place  during  her  visits,  and  of  j  older  than  herself— and,  truth  to  say,  there  are 
which  she  had  been  the  heroine — and,  though  the  \  some  onc-and  twenty  years  between  us — she  has 
last,  certainly  not  the  least,  was  the  adventure  of  '(  known  me  since  she  was  a  child,  and  looked  to 
"  Good  Sir  Walter,"  on  the  night  of  Elizabeth's  <  me  as  her  father's  friend — though  there  are  eight 
wedding. — "  I  will  go  over  to  Wilmington  to-  i  good  years,  the  other  way,  between  us  again, 
morrow" — ^said  he — after  having  remained  some  )  which  is  some  comfort — and  then  she  is  so  boauti- 
minutes  surveying  the  room,  and  all  that  it  con-  \  fnl,and  of  such  brilliant  animation  and  wit! — No 
tained — "it  is  time  I  should.  Lucy  will  think  I  \  — she  can  never  love  me! — And  yet  I  have  all 
am  forgetting  her — or,  what  is  worse,  she  will  }  the  feelings  of  long-rooted  affection  on  my  side, 
forget  me."  \  My  sister  is  her  dearest  friend — and  her  affection 

Sir  Walter  was  most  graciously  received  on  his  j  for  her  is  unbounded.  It  is  true  that  sister  might 
visit  to  Wilmington.  Some  little  complaints  were  '  almost  be  my  daughter — but  still  the  name  of 
made  of  its  delay — "I  thought,"  siud  Lucy,  "you  |  sister's  friend  is  something!" 
had  died  of  solitude  and  the  ghosts,  now  you  are  <  Accordingly,  the  tone  of  which  I  have  spoken 
left  alone  in  that  dear,  rambling  old  house.  Mer-  \  was  purposely  thrown  into  the  voice — or  rather 
cy  !  how  desolate  it  must  look  without  Elizabeth,  <  the  voice  was  given  free  scope — and,  all  control 
or  me,  or  any  of  us!"  J  over  it  being  removed,  it  spoke  in  the  key  that 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Walter,  with  a  melan-  !  nature  prompted, 
oholy  tone,  which  struck  Lucy  with  remorse,  for  J      Sir  Walter's  visit  ended  by  Mr.  Adair  asking 
having  touched  upon  what  she  believed  to  be  the  j  him  to  come  the  next  day  and  stay  a  week,  "  aa 
string  that  had  jarred  his  parting  from  his  sister.  :  he  must  be  so  lonely  at  home."  "  Tnily  I  am  so.**" 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  let  your  sorrow  for  Eliza-  S  answered  Sir  Walter — **  I  will  come  most  jo; 
bcth's  departure  depress  you  thus.    She  will  come  '<  ly." 
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It  so  chanced  that  there  was  at  this  period 
gtaying  at  the  house  at  Wihuington,  a  young 
gentleman,  equivalent  to  what  would  now  be  an 
officer  of  hussars,  which  individual  species  is  a 
more  modem  exotic— who  had  come  down  to 
shoot,  and  who  thought  that  so  beautiful  a  girl  as 
Lucy,  and  the  succession  to  the  Wilmington  prop- 
erty, might  be  worth  adding  to  his  exploits  during 
his  campaign  in  the  country.  But,  in  despite  of 
the  moustache,  and  the  town-air,  and  the  undeni- 
ableness  of  all  the  appointments  of  the  dragoon, 
he  made  but  little  progress  in  his  chcuge  a  la  h4r4- 
tiire.  He  had  not  "  taken  her  in  hand,*'  as  he 
phrased  it,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before 
she  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  Dogberry,  and, 
''wrote  him  down  an  ass.**  In  truth,  without 
being  quite  that,  he  was  by  no  means  a  man  to 
cope  with  Lucy  Adair.  She  went  a  good  deal  too 
fast  for  him,  and  put  him  out  of  breath — ^she  went 
a  good  deal  too  deep  for  him,  and  left  him  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  Information,  in  infinite  fear 
and  danger  of  being  drowned.  **  Still,*'  drawled 
the  exquisite,  (to  call  him  by  the  name  he  would 
now  bear,)  **  she  will  have,  at  least,  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  and,  as  for  all  this  nonsense,  let 
me  once  marry  her,  and  she  shall  not  dare  to  say 
her  soul's  her  own.'* 

With  this  moderate  and  humane  intention,  the 
dragoon  continued  his  siege — and  on  the  day  Sir 
Walter  arrived,  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting  for 
dinner,  he  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  on  what  for 
him  was  a  very  brisk  cannonade,  when  Sir  Wal- 
ter entered  the  room.    If  the  dragoon  had  cut  six 
at  his  unprotected  skull,  he  could  scarcely  have  i 
started  back  with  more  dismay  than  he  did  at  ; 
this  vision  of  a  young  and  tolerably  well-looking  : 
man  in  moustaches,  rendering  suit  and  service  to 
Lucy.    This  was  a  contingency  which,  down  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country,  he  had  not  at  all  ex- 
pected— and  the  blow  was  proportionately  severe. 

Sir  Walter  advanced  to  Lucy,  however,  and 
though  his  voice  shook  a  little,  his  IIow-d*yes  had 
all  the  fond  friendliness  of  old  times — ^perhaps  a 
hole  more.  Lucy  dropped  the  dragoon,  and  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  recapitulation  to  Sir  Walter  of 
a  letter  she  had  received  that  morning  from  Eliz- 
abeth, when  dinner  was  annonnced.  The  officer, 
who  had  been  during  this  time,  to  use  a  most  ex- 
pressive Scottish  phrase,  **  like  a  hen  on  a  bet 
girdle,"then  stepped  forward,  and  stretching  fbrth 
a  pinion  towards  Lucy,  muttered,  "  Permit  me" 

"  I  believe,  Sir,*'  said  Sir  Walter,  "  I  have 

the  privilege  of  ancienneU—1  am  an  older  friend.'* 
So  saying,  he  offered  Am  arm  to  Lucy,  who,  slight- 
ly bowing  to  the  petrified  equestrian,  passed  on 
with  Sir  Walter. 

The  presence  of  this  puppy  was  a  constant 
blister  to  poor  Sir  Walter  s  feelings— though  he 


kept  a  perfect  command  over  liis  temper.  '*  Tlie 
fellow  is  handsome— there's  no  denying  it," — 
thus  argued  Sir  Walter,  who,  not  being  able  to 
rate  him  as  a  Cyclops,  chose  to  consider  him  an 
Apollo  at  once — "  he  wears  moustaches,  and  be- 
longs to  a  crack  corps — and  he  is  alwa}^  at  Lucy*s 

ear; "  I  fear  this  blank  was  filled  up  with 

an  expletive  not  fit  to  be  written  in  these  delicate 
times,  but  which  may  be  considered  as  invoking 
upon  the  head  of  the  unhappy  bestrider  of  char- 
gers a  very  hearty  curse.  The  real  fact  was.  Sir 
Walter  had  before  hismind  the  constant  conscious- 
ness that  this  man  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  yearsyoun- 
ger  than  himself,  and  this  was  wormwood  tti  him. 
It  is  true  that  Lucy  gave  him  no  encouragement — 
but  the  fellow's  coolness  and  assurance  were  such 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  need  an}' — ^but  went  on  as 
though  he  was  received  in  the  most  favorable 
manner  possible.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  be  wa& 
protected  from  annihilation  by  that  shield  thicker 
far  than  the  seven-fold  buckler  of  Ajax — ^namely, 
that  of  perfect  and  unshaken  Ignorance.  Other- 
wise had  a  shaft  from  "quaint  Ariel's"  bow  slain 
him  more  than  once. 

Sir  Walter  could  not  long  endure  this  feverish 
state  of  existence.  It  need,  therefore,  cause  na 
very  great  surprise  that  on  the  fifth  morning  of 
his  visit — when  the  soldier  had  been  peculiarly 
pugnacious  the  evening  before — he  said  to  her — 
"  Lucy,  I  want  to  have  a  long  conversation  with 
you — put  on  your  capote,  and  come  and  walk 
with  me  along  the  river."  She  complied  frankly 
and  at  once. 

And  now  the  single  heartedness  and  open  man- 
liness of  Sir  Walter's  character  were  most  con- 
spicuous. He  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which, 
many  men  of  far  greater  commerce  with  the 
world  and  with  women,  lose  all  self-possession, 
and  behave  like  ninnies.  He  on  the  contrary 
under  the  strong  and  steady  impulse  of  a  pure 
and  generous  passion,  spoke,  with  gentleness  in- 
deed, but  clearly,  firmly,  and  straight-forwardly. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  will  feel  great 
surprise  at  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you.  I 
myself,  indeed,  feel  great  surprise  that  I  should 
have  it  to  say.  Two  mopths  ago  I  would  not 
have  believed  it  possible,  and  yet  it  is  the  woAs.* 
of  years.  Lucy,  /  fore  yow;  not  with  thai  broth- 
erly affection  which  bound  us  with  Elizabeth  in 
such  sweet  union  at  Arlcscot — but  with  a  love  in 
comparison  with  whidh  that  is  pale  and  poor; — I 
love  you,  with  as  fervent  and  as  fond  a  passion  as 
nian  can  bear  towards  woman.  It  is  only  since 
my  sister's  marriage  that  I  have  known  this — ^but 
I  know  that  the  sentiment  has  existed  long — long. 
Oh  Lucy !  you  cannot  conceive  my  desolate  state 
of  feeling  when  I  found  myself  suddenly  cut  oft 
from  3'our  society, — 1  felt — I  feci — tliat  I  cannot 
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live  without  you."    He  paused  for  a  moment  to  \  Elizabeth's  marriage.  She  saw  plainly  what  pain 

collect  himself— he  found  that  the  violence  of  |  the  general  break-up  of  their  intercourse  and  all 

what  he  felt  had  carried  him  beyond  what  he  had  |  their  habits  of  daily  life  gave  him,  and  it  was  by 

intended.    Lucy  spoke  not    She  kept  her  eyes  j  no  means  with  a  light  heart  that  she  had  left 

upon  the  gpround — her  cheek  was  flushed — and  the  S  Ariel's  bower  for  the  last  time.    She  knew  that 

hand  which  rested  on  Sir  Walter's  arm  slightly  |  it  probably  was  not  the  last  time  in  reality,  inas- 

trembled.    He  continued.     "But  I  must  not  suf  •  \  much  as  when  Elizabeth  came  to  Arlescot,  she 

fer  my  feelings  to  run  away  with  me  thus — I  must  I  would  of  course  be  there;  but  still  she  felt  that  it 

first  learn  what  you  feel.    I  am  aware,  perfectly  ]  was  for  the  last  time  as  regarded  the  lang  syne 

aware,  of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which   I  |  tone  and  footing  to  which  she  had  been  habituated 

labor.    The  close  friendship  which  binds  you  to  j  for  so  many  happy  years.  "  Deftr,good  Sir  Wal- 

my  sister  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  am  more  (  ter," — she  had  said  to  herself,  as  her  carriage 

than  twenty  years  older  than  you  are — or  that  S  drove  from  the  door — "  well  may  they  call  him 

you  may  possibly  consider  my  disposition  too  <  so — for,  certainly,  never  did  a  better  heart  beat 

staid  to  hai*monize  with  yours. — But  yet  they  ne-  '  within  a  human  bosom.    Alas!  for  the  dear  days 

ver  jarred,"  he  added  in  a  softer  and  more  broken  f  of  Arlescot — I  shall  see  them  no  morel" 

tone— "we  have  passed  happy  days  together— and         It  was  on  Sir  Walter's  visit,  that  the  tone  of 

could  you  feel  aught  approaching  to  that  which     voice  which  I  noted  so  minutely,  and  his  general 

has  gtjiined  possession  of  my  whole  soul,   those     manno»,  opened  Lucy's  eyes  to  the  whole  truth  ; 

days  might  be  renewed  with  tenfold  happiness.  |  they  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

At  all  events  don't  reject  my  suit  hastily.    Pause     Her  surprise  was  extreme.     ♦♦  Can  it  really  be?" 

before  you  destroy  fot  ever  the  visions  of  joy  \  thought  she—"  Oh  no— I  am  deceiving  myself— 

which  my  busy  thoughts,  almost  against  my  will,  <  it  is  only  the  additional  kindness  of  manner 

have  woven  for  us— at  least' consider  what  I  have  j  which  an  absence  after  such  a  parting  would 

said."  .  naturally  give.  But  if  it  should  be "    And 

"Sir  Walter,"  answered  Lucy,  in  a  voice  in  ?  she  proceeded  U)  sift  and  analyze  her  feelings 

which  resolution  and  agitation  struggled  hard  for  |  as  regarded  him.    The  result  of  that  self-exami- 

mastery— •*  this  conduct  is  like  all  your  actions  J  mition  we  have  already  seen  in  her  frtok  avowal 

candid,  manly,  noble.     I  will  strive  to  return      to  Sir  Walter. 

frankness  with  frankness,  and  to  throw  aside  aU  |      xhe  effect  of  this  frankness  upon  him  it  is  not 

petty  evasions,  as  you  have  done.    In  the  first     for  me  to  paint.   We  wiU  leave  them  to  that  most 

place,  what  you  have  said  has  not  caused  me  sur-  |  delicious  of  lovers'  conversations— the  "compa- 

prise.    I  have  been  prepared  for  it  since  your  first  ^  ^ng  notes,"  of  the  dates  and  progress  of  their  af- 

visit  here,  after  my  return  from  Arlescot — and  I  |  fection. 

then  saw  that  I  ought  to  have  had  nothine:  to  ?      ^  .    ^  ^,     ^      t>i.    t     i  .        , ,. 

,,    ,  ^.       ^1    .   „      T>       »        ,    ^      It  was  just  a  month  after  Elizabeth's  weddingr 

learn  on  that  score  since  the  ball  on  Bessy's  wed-  K.      «•    «r  i.     l        i..  i-    i     j    i  * 

.,,,,.     T  u        .u  1        1  J  c  that  Sir  Walter  brought  his  bride  home  to  Ar- 

dmg  night.     Sir,  I  hope  these  acknowledgments  <  ,       .     t^i-    u  .u  u       i*  .i.       .         t 

®    ^°        . ,    ,       /,  .  i.     .,  ,      \  lescot    Elizabeth  herself  was  there  to  welcome 

are  not  unmaideniy — I  hope  not,  for  they  are  the  <  ,  j.j      , 

-r  1        J- J  /.   1  •  .      .1    .     neP»  and  never  did  welcome  spring  more  stronofly 

truth.    I  then  did  feel  surprise— surprise  that      -        .u    u      .     m.     •  i       V  *u         •         /•  f 

,.,      /^     J  o-   txr  1*      Tir        11     u     n  r   1  <  ^^  **>«  heart    The  idea  of  the  union  of  her 
one  hke  Good  Sir  Walter  Meynell  should  feel  :  .     ,,  -^u  i.  -  a.:    j  u  j  j  u 

...       ^       «  u        n  .u      1 .1       r  brother  with  her  iViend  had  never  crossed  her 

interest  of  this  nature  for  such  a  wild,  thoughtless  ^.j,^.       .  **-r        u       ri.- 

.„      .  ,      _  ^^       .,       J  i.   1  1  ^  mind— but,  when  he  wrote  to  inform  her  of  his 

ciddv  inrl  as  I  am.    jSext  it  made  me  feel  proud  j  ,.  .         , 

*^     "^  f ,     „         -    ,,         ,  u    ij  V        ?  approaehmgmamage,  she  was  m  amazement  that 

that  with  all  my  faults,  such  a  man  should  have  <    5^    u  j       ..    i  j    •    j      j    ^  • 

^  ,   1    .1      i_  1    i.  ^'  she  had  not  always  desired  and  striven  to  mute 

cast  his  eyes  upon  me;  and  lastly,  the  crowd  of  J    .  '' 

old  recollections  which  flooded  ray  heart  and  ? 

mind,  made  me  feel  that  my  best  and  dearest  \      "^ere  is  her  bower  decked  for  Aricl"-said 

happiness  had  been  known  at  Ariescot-and  that     Sir.  Walter,  as  ho  led  his  bride  into  this  loved 

while  I  had  long  felt  towards  iu  owner  as  a  dear  ]  chamber,  which  was  now  changed  from  a  bedroom 

brother,  a  short  time  would  enable  me  to  love,  \  to  a  boudoir.    She  started:  in  addition  to  her 

BS  well  as  respect  him   as  a  husband.      You     favorite  flowers  growing  in  their  accustomed  beds 

see,"  she  added  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible—"  you  <  ^^^  ^^  drawings  of  Ariescot,  which  were  moun- 

see  I  am  frank,  indeed."  '       /  ^^  i^  splendid  frames,  there  was  over  the  chim- 

I  don't  know  whether  my  readers  will  be  sur-  \  ney-pitce,  a  full-length  portrait  of  herself,   as 

prised  at  this— but,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same     ^"^1,  mounting  into  the  air,  after  her  freedom 

causes  had  worked  the  same  effect  upon  Lucy  as     ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  ^^  her  by  Prospero. 

they  had  upon  Sir  Walter.    She  had  been  deeply         "  How  beautiful  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  tJie  first 

touched  by  his  manner,  during  the  interval  be-  j  moment  of  her  surprise — ^but  then  recollecting 

tween  the  announcement  and  the  celebration  of  •  the  interpretation  her  words  might  bear,  she  aH 
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ded  quickly,  and  with  blushes,  "  I  mean  the  paint-  \ 
ing."  ,  ! 

«*  It  is, all  beautiful  !'*  said  Sir  Walter.  "  How  | 
often  have  I  seen  you  look  exactly  thus  as  you  \ 
have  sung  *  Merrily,  merrily,*  and  I  have  almost  ; 
thought  you  would  rise  into  the  air." 

"  I  will  change  the  word  to  *  happily,'  now,"  said  ' 
Lucy,  in  a  low  tone,  "and  you  need  not  fear  that  ; 
I  should  wish  to  leave  the  blossoms  of  this  bow- 
er.— But  hark !  I  hear  music," 

"Yes!"  said  Sir  Arthur  Leonard,  who  looked  | 
from  the  window — "there  are  the  maidens  of  the  ; 
village  come  to  strew  flowers  for  you  to  walk  on  ' 
as  you  go  to  the  Chapel — and  there  is  old  Cromp- 
ton,  with  his  followers,  at  their  head.  You  hear  1 
what  tune  it  is  he  is  playing  to  herald  you  to 
your  bridal." 

♦*  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  Lucy,  in  a  low 
tone,  **  'Good  Sir  Walter!' " 


GOOD    WOMEN.. 

BT  A  MATRON. 

Truly  pious  women  have  invariably  been  ex- 
tensively useful — ^they  have  a  field  peculiarly 
their  own.  To  aid  them  in  their  arduous  duties; 
they  have  softness  of  manner,  tenderness  of  heart, 
warm  and  steady  affection,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, powers  of  persuasion,  and  a  flexibility  which 
enables  them  to  accommo<1ato  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  dispositions.  But  how  often  do 
we  see  these  natural  advantages  lie  dormant? 
How  painful  is  it  to  see  many  who  might  be  use- 
ful, wholly  indifferent  to  the  best  interests  of 
those  around  them;  or  wasting  their  energies  on 
a  course  of  life  which  cannot  yield  any  satisfac- 
tion. Their  responsibility  is  great;  yet  they 
think  not  of  it.  Their  opportunities  of  doing 
good  are  many;  yet  they  avail  themselves  not  of 
them.  Their  kind  smile  might  encourage  the 
feeble-minded;  their  counsel  might  instruct  the 
ignorant:  their  gentle  efforts  might  soothe  the 
dejected;  they  might  discountenance  immorality, 
and  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  It  seems 
strange  that  any  should  be  regardless  of  such 
high  privileges.  They  have  access  to  the  sick 
room;  and  who  ^o  useful  Uiere,  if  they  would  but 
c<ill  into  action  all  their  varied  qualifications. 
Men  arc  often  influenced  by  them ;  children  are 
under  their  control  and  guidance ;  and  early  im- 
pressions are  most  lasting.  How  mucb»  then, 
might  bo  expected  from  the  united  efforts  of  se- 
TPial  women,  who  (laying  aside  envy  and  joa- 
lor.r^y,)  would  make  the  advancement  of  piety  and 
ipoialiiy,  the  main-spring  of  aH  their  actions. 
T\^ho  could  calculate  the  amazing  results?     It 


is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  system  of 
education  seems  adapted  to  make  females  showy 
rather  than  useful  characters;  and  many  well  dis- 
posed women  are  consequently  (by  a  desire  to  be 
pre-eminent,)  prevented  from  joining  others  in 
plans  for  the  general  advantage  of  society. 
"Union  is  strength."  Single  efforts  can  effect 
but  little.  Therefore  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
all  love  of  distinction  should  be  laid  aside.  A 
meeli,  quiet,  unobtrusive  spirit  ought  by  every 
Christian  woman  to  be  sedulously  cultivated.  She 
can  do  nothing  really  beneficial  for  husband, 
children,  or  friends  without  it. 

&[any,  perhaps,  are  desirous  to  do  good,  who 
fear  they  may  appear  singular  while  living  among 
the  slaves  of  fashion;  but,  such  should  remember 
it  is  better  to  pursue  the  right  paths,  even  alone, 
than  to  "  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil." 

Many  impediments  have  to  be  overcome,  when 
we  detenxune  on  a  course  of  usefulness;  but,  the 
satisfaction  resulting  therefrom  is  more  than  a 
recompeikse  for  any  degreo  of  labour,  fatigue,  or 
suffering  endured.  Let  the  wavering  take  cour- 
age; and  when  difficulties  arise,  think  of  the  ex- 
cellent women,  who  have  by  their  faith,  patience, 
meekness,  benevolenoe,  admonitions,  diligence, 
and  example,  turned  many  to  righteousness. 

On  entering  the  world  as  young  women,  it  is 
essential  that  a  plan  for  future  conduct  be  formed 
and  steadily  adhered  to:  habits  once  acquired 
cannot  easily  be  changed. 

But  while  the  young  are  to  consider  their  ad- 
vantages; women  at  any  age,  who  find  themselves 
leading  a  useless  life,  should  persevere  in  endea- 
vouring to  overcome  idleness,  by  exertion;  selfish- 
ness, by  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  others;  vanity 
and  pride,  by  meekness  and  humility. 

It  IS  never  too  late  to  attempt  anything  benefi- 
cial or  commendable,  though  we  cannot  expect  a 
good  result,  unless  we  solicit  the  strength  from 
above. 


PALM  WISE.  • 

Tins  wine,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision 
in  the  bark  of  the  palm  tree,  and  inserting  a 
quill  or  reed  through  which  the  juice  exudes.  It 
is  extremely  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  strongly 
intoxicating;  and  you  are  frequently  much  amused 
in  the  East,  by  observing  its  effects  upon  the 
lizards,  which,  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  tree, 
run  up  and  suck  the  juice.  They  immediately 
become  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition  lie 
about,  looking  up  stupidly  in  your  face.  Parrots 
and  other  birds  also  sip  the  palm  wine,  but  haver 
never  been  obser»*ed  to  be  the  worse  for  it. 


A  SUB-MARINE  SKETCH. 


BY  EDMOND   HUGOMONT. 


Ihsektse  as  the  depths  of  the  ocean  seem,  when 
compared  with  those  of  most  fresh  water  rivers  and 
lakes,  still  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  consid- 
ered as  immeasurable  abysses.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly much  to  bo  done  before  the  geography  of 
those  parts  of  the  earth,  over  which  the  ocean 
forms  a  permanent  deluge,  be  as  far  advanced  as 
that  of  the  countries  which  have  been  for  centu- 
ries dry  and  uncovered  ^  yet,  when  we  conuder 
the  vast  progress  which  human  knowledge  has 
made,  within  the  last  thousand  years,  with  re^rd 
to  the  figure,  elevation,  &c.  of  the  habitable  por- 
tion of  our  globe,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
a  similar  improvement  will  be  experi«nced,  in  our 
knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  terrestrial  surface, 
now  covered  by  the  mass  of  waters.  Notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  inves- 
tigation employed,  the  science  of  hydrogriphy  is 
already  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  more  fathomable  seas  which  surround 
our  coasts.  Even  without  the  aid  of  the  diving- 
bell,  the  ocean  is  no  longer  to  us  that  in^rut- 
able  abyss,  which  it  was  considered  by  our 
ancestors  to  be.  Navigators  having  now,  by 
their  surveys,  settled  the  boundaries  of  its  extent, 
have  only,  by  their  soundings,  to  determine  its 
depth  ;  and  the  exploration  of  its  recesses  which 
has  been  commenced  in  every  direction,  only 
requires  to  be  vigorously  followed  up. 

Some  such  speculations  as  these,  advanced  in 
a  French  periodical,  l^ave  induced  us  to  enter  into 
a  somewhat  minute  examination  of  the  sub-mariae 
surfttce,  as  reported  on  by  recent  hydrographers; 
and  we  now  present  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion, as  far  as  retgardsthe  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
and  those  portions  of  the  Athuitic  Ocean  which 
wash  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

For  the  more  clear  elucidation  of  our  subject, 
let  us  for  an  instant  suppose  those  seas  to  be  to- 
tally drained  off.  This  effort  of  the  imagination, 
so  gigantic  when  we  look  only  to  man  and  his 
jwtty  powers,  is  comparatively  very  small  when 
t  ^  viewed  in  relation  to  the  ^lobe  itself.  In  fact,  it 
only  requires  that  the  bed  of  these  seas  should 
be  raised  to  a  distance  almost  incalculably  small 


I  in  relation  to  the  <liameter  of  the  globo,  in  order 
^  to  lift  its  suriace  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
to  throw  back,  into  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  all  the  water  which  at  present  extends  to 
the  confines  of  Britain  and  France.  Let  us  be 
content,  for  example,  with  the  elevation  of  this 
portion  of  the  earth  to  the  height  of  100  fathoms 
above  what  it  is  at  present.  Now  the  diameter 
of  the  globe  being  7964  miles,  or  upwards  of 
seven  millions  of  fathoms,  the  elevation  we  have 
assumed  would  bear  to  the  earth's  diameter  only 
.  the  proportion  of  1  to  70,000,  which  is  about  tlio 
'  proportion  that  the  thickness  of  a  single  leaf  of 
paper  would  bear  to  240  volumes  of  the  Garland. 
This  projection  would  suffice  to  produce  a  very 
great  change  in  the  figure  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, in  the  quarter  of  which  we  are  at  present 
treating ;  for,  as  the  depth  of  the  sea,  according 
to  the  numerous  soundings  taken  by  British  and 
French  mariners,  does  not  exceed  100  fathoms, 
until  we  advance  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
Northern  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  the  extent  of  the 
continent  would  consequently  be  increased  in  all 
these  directions. 

The  new  figure  which  the  North-Western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe  would  thus  assume,  may  easily 
be  traced  out  on  the  map.  The  new  line  of  coast 
would  strike  off  from  tho  Norwegian  shore,  a  lit- 
tle above  Bergen,  and,  first  forming  a  deep  bay 
towards  the  South- West  ior  two  degrees,  sweep 
round  to  the  northward  of  the  Shetland  Isles. 
Thence,  trending  again  to  the  south-west  it  would 
embrace  the  Hebrides,  and  proceed  onward  in  the 
same  direction,  till  it  reach  a  point  opposite  Gal- 
way  Bay — ^about  200  miles  from  the  present  shore. 
It  would  then  run  nearly  due  south  until  opposite 
Ushant,  where  turning  to  the  south-east,  it  would 
pursue  a  course  parallel  to  the  coast  of  France, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  degrees  and  a  half* 
The  space  included  within  this  imaginary  line, 
would  appear  under  our  supposition,  as  dry  land, 
but  it  would  require  a  minute  and  elaborate  chart 
to  display  the  diversified  appearance  of  the  new  sur* 
face,  as  well  as  the  numerous  changes  experienced 
in  the  already  existing  countries.  Great  Britain 
and  France  find  themsclvea  united^by  a  fine  inter- 
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lacdiate  province,  yielded  by  the  draining  of  the  j  boundary  of  some  of  our  coaiits — as  would  bap- 
English  channel,  and  watered  by  the  continuation  |  pen  on  the  shores  of  England,  Normandy  and 
*if  the  Seine  and  the  Severn.  The  North  sea,  as  I  Norway  ;  and  sometimes  continued  with  a  gentle 
well  as  the  Baltic  with  its  branches,  the  Gulfs  of  ')  sloping  ascent  until  they  merge  into  these  plains 
BothniaandFlnland,  totally  disappear;  while  the  |  now  above  water,  as  would  be  experienced  in 
Scandinavian  peninsula  is  united  on  one  side  to  >  passing  up  from  the  bed  of  the  North  sea  to  the 
fiussia  and  the  north  of  Germany ,and  on  the  other  |  coasts  of  Holland,  or  from  the  bed  of  the  Baltic 
to  England,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands.  The  \  to  those  of  Prussia  and  Denmark.  These  vast 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  [  sub-marine  plains  are  not,  however,  altogether 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  after  forming,  in  all  proba-  \  level ;  like  most  of  our  low  lying  districts,  they 
bility,  great  lakes  and  extensive  marshes,  take  (  are  diversified  by  undulations,  more  or  less  de- 
their  course  across  the  New-found-lands  towards  |  cided.  Many  ranges  of  hills  or  hillocks  have 
the  north,  along  with  the  eastern  rivers  of  Scot-  j  been  observed  following  each  other  in  the  same 
land — such  as  the  Forth,  Tay  and  Tweed;  while  \  direction,  ai\d  at  present  forming  dangerous  sand- 
the  Thames,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine  more  prob-  \  banks;  were  our  supposed  change  to  occur,  these 
ably  unite  their  waters  and  join  the  Seine  in  its  \  would  become  sand  hills,  like  those  which  are  to 
route  to  the  Atlantic.  Great  Britain  coalesces  with  j  be  met  with  in  so  many  parts  of  the  continent, 
Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  \  or  like  the  steppes  of  Russia.  By  the  aid  of  the 
Islands,  and  whilst  she  thus  stretches  out  in  a  )  lead,  many  remarkable  depressions  have  also 
point  towards  the  north,  extends  also  her  con-  \  been  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  the 
quests  towards  the  west,  which  would  be  watered  J  form  of  valleys,  in  some  parts  of  which,  the  aur- 
by  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  the  Barrow,  and  the  \  face  gradually  rises,  and  then  all  at  once  sinks 
Shannon.  France,  in  like  manner,  encroaches  on  |  down  by  steep  declivities  to  the  depth  of  200  or 
the  territory  of  the  Atlantic-  oflT  the  coasts  of  |  250  feeL  The  most  ordinary  direction  of  these 
Brittany  and  Poitou,  and  through  this  new  ac-  >  hollows — called  by  the  fishermen  silver  pits— is 
quisition  extend  the  channels  of  the  Loire  and  I  towards  the  North  East,  and  they  would  seem  to 
Garonne.  \  be  fractures  of  the  ground  occasioned  by  former 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  results  that  would  follow  |  earthquakes.  Although  there  certainly  exists  an 
from  the  general  lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  |  analogy  between  these  depressions  and  the  valleys 
ocean,  or,  according  to  our  more  simple  hypoth-  >  througfi  which  rivers  run  across  our  plains,  still, 
esis,  from  the  partiid  and  local  rising  of  the  shell  |  properly  speaking,  these  sub-marine  countries  do 
of  the  earth,  to  the  extent  we  have  indicated.  |  not  present  any  real  valley.  Let  us  suppose,  as 
There  is  no  portion  of  all  the  seas  of  which  we  |  before,  thesedistricts  to  be  elevated  above  the  level 
have  been  treating,  so  deep,  but  that  the  summit  |  of  the  sea;  the  waters  proceeding  from  the  rivers 
of  a  tower  half  as  high  again  as  the  spire  of  \  which  had  watered  thepre-existingplains,  will  now 
StrasburgCathedral,builtonitsbed,wouldappear  j  be  augmented  by  the  accumulating  rains  and  turn-  |V 

above  the  surface  of  the  water;  or,  to  use  another  \  ed  directly  upon  these  reclaimed  lands;  here  and 
illustration,  were  a  ship  of  the  line  sunk  in  tiieir  i  there  where  obstructions  occur,  lakes  and  marshes 
very  deepest  part,  the  depth  of  water  above  the  \  will  be  formed;  the  waters  will  again  accumulate 
top  of  her  main-mast  would  only  be  half  as  mnch  \  till  an  outlet  presents  itself,  when  they  will  burst 
more  as  the  length  of  the  mast  from  keel  to  truck.  \  forth  and  continue  their  devious  route  towards 
Even  this  is  certainly  a  considerable  depth,  but  I  the  sea.  The  path  thus  followed  will  be  worn 
still  not  so  much  as  is  generally  believed.  j  away  and  hollowed  out  by  the  continued  action 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  the  vast  re-  |  of  the  flowing  rivers,  and  thus  the  plains  will  be- 
glons  that  would  be  thus  revealed,  there  exists  no  |  come  intersected  by  numerous  valleys  and 
chain  of  mountains ;  for,  were  there  aay,they  would  \  ravines. 

necessarily  be  seen  above  the  present  actual  level  I  The  mineral  character  of  the  soil,  as  might  be 
of  the  sea.  The  rugged  crests  of  the  Orkney  and  j  expected  from  the  analogy  of  what  we  find  on 
Shetland  Islands,  rising  in  some  places  as  high  as  |  dry  land,  is  not  uniform  throughout  all  this  extent, 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  \  Those  tracts  lying  opposite  the  mouths  of  great 
would  be  the  most  remarkable  projections  of  this  i  rivers,  particularly  opposite  those  of  the  lihine 
kind.  This  great  country  would  accordingly  bear  \  or  Meuse,  are  covered  with  the  deposit  from  these 
much  resemblance  to  the  general  appearance  of  \  streams,  so  that  were  they  elevated  above  water, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  north  of  Germany,  in  J  they  would  constitute  vast  plains  of  a  soil  thor- 
neither  of  which  are  any  considerable  mountains  ]  oughly  argillaceous  ;  other  regions  where  the  sea 
to  be  found.  We  would  see  there  immense  un-  \  beats  constantly  on  the  rocks  and  reduces  them  W 
dulating  plains,  sometimes  ending  abruptly  at  (  to  sand  and  gravel,  are  of  a  sandy  nature  ;  and 
long  lines  of  rocks,  such  ns  form  the  present  \  there  are  others  again  where  the  soil  is  entirely 
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composed  of  fragments  of  shells  heaped  on  each 
other ;  these  last  present  much  resemblance  to 
some  districts,  such  as  Touraine  in  France,- where 
the  land  is  in  like  manner  formed  of  a  sort  of 
calcareous  gravel,  entirely  composed  of  broken 
shells  Specimens  of  this  soil,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
province;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  and 
of  By  town,  they  ore  particularly  abundant 

It  may  be  asked  what  change  the  figure  of 
Europe  would  experience  on  the  supposition  of  a 
new  and  further  elevation  equal  to  the  preceding, 
a^nd  whether  it  would  continue' to  encroach  upon 
the  Atlantic  in  the  same  proportion.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, that  notwithstanding  such  a  change  of 
level  should  take  pkcc,  the  extent  of  the  continent 
would  be  very  little  increased,  because  immediately 
beyond  the  boundary  line  we  have  endeavoured  to 
trace,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  falls  so  abniptly  as,  at  a 
very  sh^rt  distance,  to  attain  every  where  the 
depth  of  200  fathoms.  An  additional  rise  of  100 
fathoms,  then,  would  only  serve  to  surround  the 
pre-existing  continent  with  steep  rocky  shores  of 
very  small  extent,  and  the  figure  presented  would 
differ  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  that  we  have 
already  sketched. 

Though  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  in  the  central 
parts  of  its  basin,  have  never  been  exactly  deter- 
mined by  actual  survey,  enough  is  known  to  assure 
us  that  they  are  much  more  considerable  than 
those  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating.  The 
celebrated  Astronomer  Laplace,  by  abstruse  cal- 
culations of  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
our  earth,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  least 
depth  of  the  ocean — properly  so  called — should  be 
about  3000  feet,  while  its  greatest  cannot  exceed 
26,500  feet — a  depth  fully  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe. 
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ADDBE88ED  TO  BOMB  SWBBT  YIOLBTS. 

Oh  I  rioleti  sw«et  and  bright. 
Back  to  my  mind  7«  bring  tb«  dajs  of  yore. 

Days  when  with  heart  ao  light, 
I  tasted  pleaaarea  which  retam  no  more-. 

To  teU  me  of  tlie  hiU^ 
The  sunny  sloping  hill  of  gladsome  green, 

Ah!  do  they  grow  there  still. 
Those  violets,  the  blnest  ever  seen  ? 

Again  I  view  the  stream 
Whose  gently  murmnring  waters  cooled  the  aAr ; 

And  the  strong  sunset  gleam 
Plays  through  the  willow  boughs  at  sweetly  there. 

m       The  speckled  sycamore 
Stretches  ito  anna  across  tlie  whirlpool  still, 

I  hear  again  the  roar, 
And  And  in  its  old  place  the  aged  mill. 


And  the  bright  waters  pins 
Beneath  the  graceful  elm,  and  turning  sweep 

Around  the  nook  of  grass 
Where  grow  the  barberry.   Ah,  me  I  I  weep ! 

For  'tis  not  these  akwe, 
But  the  sweet  flowers  bring  back  a  youthful  faciv 

A  musical  light  tone,— 
A  form  whose  motions  all  were  fbli  of  grace. 

Her  black  eye  now  I  see, 
Her  ringing  laugh  cornea  thrilling  on  my  ear  — 

Oh!  Memory, but  for  thee. 
This  world  would  be  a  path  of  sadness  drear. 

How  happy  were  we  then, 
How  quicldy  did  tbe  early  morning  pass, 

When  for  from  boolw  and  men. 
We  searched  for  violets  in  tlie  dewy  grass. 

How  little  heeded  we 
The  draggled  frock,  wet  feet,  disordered  hair. 

Which  older  ones  could  see. 
Hade  xiaiet  gathering  **  a  sad  aifair  I** 

Dear  Susan,  thou  art  far 
From  the  bright  scenes  through  which  we  used  to  stray  ; 

Dost  thou  still  watch  the  star 
We  named  our  own,  and  hail  its  changeless  ray. 

As  a  bright  omen  sent 
To  tell  us,  as  we  struggle  on  our  way. 

That,  when  our  Ume  is  spent, 
Eternity  unfolds  its  endless  day  ? 

Thou  hast  seen  sorrow,  dear, 
Since  with  our  arms  entwined,  we  roamed  along, 

And  ray  heart  Joyed  to  hear 
Thy  mellow  voice  pour  forth  its  rieh,  full  song. 

Thou  hkst  formed  other  ties, 
Say,  do  they  make  thy  life  so  full  of  Joy, 

That  thou  forgettest  all 
When  pUyhtg  with  thy  first  bom  darling  boy  > 

But  I  must  stay  my  rhyme, 
This  bouquet  has  conferred  one  precions  hour. 

Has  brought  back  cliildhood's  time— 
A  world  of  memories  lurks  within  a  flower. 

Folding  they  seem,  and  are, 
Yet  each  sneceeding  summer  fiDa  their  place. 

And  the  Creator's  care 
Year  after  year  continues  each  fiur  race. 

And  that  same  wondrous  power, 
Will  from  the  dust  lift  up  man's  &Uen  bead, 

Oh  I  what  a  glorious  hour. 
When  the  last  trumpet  shall  awake  the  dead. 

Lord  I  may  I  then  be  found. 
With  those  who  gladly  hail  thy  coming  brigbtr 

And  with  an  upward  bound, 
For  ever  dwell  in  unbeclouded  light. 

Z. 
Montreal,  1M4. 


CABELESSMESS. 

A  LADT  once  remarked  that  **  carelessness  was 
little  better  than  a  half-way  house  between  acci- 
dent and  design." 


THE  FIRST  COW. 


A    STORY   OF    THE   BACKWOODS. 


Close  by  the  side  of  a  road  that  crosses  one  of 
the  most  eastern  townships  of  Canada,  stood  the 
shanty  of  Williani  Crawford.  It  was  winter  ;  to 
the  north  of  the  hut  rose  a  huge  snowdrift,  higher 
than  its  humble  roof ;  the  keen  frost  of  a  January 
midnight  brightened  the  fire  which  was  gradually 
consuming  the  maple  logs  in  the  stove  ;  while  in 
peaceful  slumber  lay  the  children  of  the  dwelling  ; 
the  baby  on  his  mother's  bosom,  the  youngest 
girl,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  sister,  in  a  little 
bed  close  by,  and  the  two  elder  boys  on  a  ahake- 
down  near  the  stove.  **  Will  we  get  them  made 
for  Sunday,  mother  ?"  murmured  Billy  in  his 
sleep  ;  for  he  was  dreaming  of  his  new  clothes. 

William  Crawford  had  left  his  native  country, 
the  north  of  Ireland,  though  he  had  not  himself 
money  enough  to  pay  his  passage  to  this  ;  but 
the  relative  who  advised  his  coming  had  assisted 
him  with  a  trifling  loan.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
township  he  found  himself  among  friends,  who 
^vere  willing  to  do  all  they  could  to  assist  him  ; 
Imt  with  scarce  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
wife  and  four  children  beside  him.  He  purchased 
land,  as  most  of  the  settlers  there  have  done,  on 
credit,  engaging  to  pay  annuaUy  the  interest  of 
it^  price.  Some  of  his  neighbours  asmsted  him  to 
build  his  shanty,  some  offered  to  let  his  wife  have 
buttermilk  for  the  children,  some  gave  him  seed 
potatoes  to  plant  for  his  first  year's  crop;  and  this 
was  all  they  could  do.  But  William  could  work, 
his  wife  could  work,  his  eldest  girl  could  nurse 
the  baby,  his  boys  were  willin;^  to  learn  and  to  do 
all  they  could,  and  no  dread  of  disease,  incidc-nt  to 
change  of  climate,  darkened  the  prospect  before 
them  ;  for  the  pure  and  rapid  streams,  and  the 
clear  keen  air  of  that  elevated  region  seem  to  have 
drawn  a  cordon  sanitaire  around  it,  and  of  its  in- 
habitants it  may  well  be  said — '*the  physician 
knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations." 

But  hard  must  the  settler  work  and  many  pri- 
vations must  he  endure,  if  he  has,  at  the  outset,  to 
toil  for  a  maintenance,  and  to  clear,  enclose,  and 
pay  rent  (though  a  trifling  one)  for  the  land  to 
which  he  looks  as  the  source  of  his  future  inde- 
pendence and  comfort  The  sugar  maples  had  t 
been  given  on  halves  ;  but  all  that  was  realized 
the  first  year  from  their  produce  hus  barely  suffi- 
*"nt  to  supply  some  articles  of  apparel  which 


were  absolutely  necessary.  Fur  two  successive 
seasons  a  sucking  pig  had  been  bought,  and  rear- 
ed, and  fattened  ;  but  the  rent  took  that  and  more ; 
and  Mrs.  Crawford  had  now  and  then  suppressed 
a  sigh,  when,  as  she  received  the  buttermilk,  al- 
ways kindly  given,  full  in  her  view  stood  the  small 
neat  tinnet,  into  which  her  more  fortnnate  neigh- 
bour was  carefully  packing  its  quota  of  butter  y 
an  article  she  herself  so  well  knew  how  to  manu- 
facture, while  as  yet — she  had  no  cow. 
II. 

•*  You  have  wrought  well,  boys,"  stud  William, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  com- 
pleted planting  his  second  year's  crop  of  potatoes; 
"you  have  wrought  very  well.  You  may  take  a 
day's  fishing  to-morrow;  or  if  you  like  that  better,, 
you  may  take  the  bushel  of  potatoes  that's  just 
come  from  Standon  and  plant  them  for  yourselves. 
There's  plenty  of  good  land  to  hold  them,  back 
where  we  got  the  bum.  Put  them  in  tomorrow 
if  you  like,  and  make  your  best  of  them." 

**  We'll  take  the  potatoes— we'll  plant  the  po- 
tatoes," exclaimed  the  delighted  boys. 

"We'll  cut  them  to-night,'^  added  the  younger, 
and  fetching  a  knife  and  a  basket,  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  floor  beside  the  bag  that  contained 
them ;  and  his  brother  followed  his  example. 
The  sun  had  set  before  they  commenced,  but 
in  that  hilly  country  the  evenings,  even  in  May, 
are  chilly  ;  the  wood  fire  blazed  cheerily  in  the 
hut ;  by  its  light  the  boys  completed  their  un- 
dertaking, and  the  next  morning  when  the  snn 
shone  on  the  dewy  grass  and  bright  green  wood» 
around,  the  hoes  of  the  two  young  labourers  were 
ringing  on  the  stones  which  are  mingled  in  such 
abundance  with  tlie  soil  of  that  rocky  township. 

"Good  luck  to  you,  lads,"  cried  a  departing 
traveller,  who,  benighted  on  his  homeward  road, 
bad  been  kindly  invited  to  partake  of  such  fare  and 
shelter  as  the  shanty  could  afford,  "good  luck  U> 
you.    Ye're  at  it  brave  and  early." 

Whether  the  old  man's  good  wishes  had  any 
influence,  or  whether  it  was  that  the  boys  really 
weeded  and  hoed  their  potatoes  with  more  care 
than  their  more  experienced  relatives,  is  sU|^ 
matter  of  doubt.  One  thing  however  is  certain, 
there  was  not  that  season  in  all  the  township  a 
crop  equal  to  theirs. 
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**  Now,  mother/'  sold  Billy,  as  he  returned  from 
assUtiog  to  put  in  the  cellar  the  last  of  their  forty 
boshela,  **  now  mother,  as  soon  as  we  get  our  po- 
tatoes sold,  I  can  buy  a  warm  cloak  for  you." 

"  Na,  na,"  cried  his  mother — the  dialect  of  her 
native  north,  which  had  been  somewhat  modified 
by  her  intercourse  with  strangers,  rushing  to  her 
tongue  in  that  moment  of  emotion,  and  floiyng  on 
in  all  its  breadth  and  depth,  "  nao  cloak  for  me 
this  winter.  Proud  wad  I  be,  Billy,  to  wear  a 
cloak  of  your  winnin' ;  but  look  at  yourain  claes, 
an'  look  at  Richard's — an'  not  a  penny  have  we  to 
buy  new  for  you.  You'll  jist  buy  claes  for  your- 
sels.  Maybe  you'll  get  a  chance  of  some  Cana- 
dian coming  up  with  their  grey  cloth — toffe,  as 
they  ca't, — ^wantin'  praties." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this  ;  for  in  truth  the 
jackets  and  trowaers  of  the  two  boys  were  covered 
with  patches,  if  not  of  divers  colours,  of  divers 
shades,  and  if  they  had  not,  as  is  sometimes  said — 
grown  too  little — it  was  evident  the  young  wear- 
ers had  grown  too  big. 

No  Canadian  with  etoffe^  however,  had  as  yet 
made  his  appearance.  Some  had  come  with  traines, 
some  with  carioles,  tubs,  half-bushel  and  peck 
measures,  everything  in  fact  which  is  usually  of- 
fered in  exchange,  except  the  article  most  wanted. 
At  length  came  two,  to  purchase  potatoes,  otter- 
ing not  cloth  but  money  in  payment  Neither  the 
boys  nor  their  father  were  at  home  ;  but  their 
mother  had  full  power  to  act  for  them,  and  when 
they  returned  from  tlieir  day's  labour  thirty-five 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  on  their  road  to  the 
seigtieurie,  and  six  dollars  and  a  half  were  laid  on 
the  table  beforu  them. 

"  And  for  the  five  bushels  of  outwigles,  boys," 
said  their  mother,  "  I'll  give  you  the  first  cash  I 
get  o'  my  own  winnin.  Poor  fellows!  you've 
wrought  for  it  kte  and  early." 

"Now  father,"  said  Richard,  "  will  we  have  to 
wait  till  some  one  comes  witli  cloth  ?" 

"  No,  for  your  uncle  is  going  to  St.  Austin  on 
Monday,  he'll  take  me  with  him,  and  I'll  get  cloth 
for  you  at  the  old  Dutchman's  store,"  was  the 
reply. 

k  was  no  wonder  then,  that  on  Sunday  night 
Billy  should  be  dreaming  of  his  new  suit  of 
clothes. 

The  stars  were  yet  twinkling  in  the  blue  depth 

of  the  cloudless  sky  when  William  rose,  renewed 

*  the  fire  in  the  stove,  and  set  out  for  the  dwelling 

of  his  brother-in-law.    At  sun-rise  they  were 

both  on  their  road.    It  was  a  cold,  but  calm  and 

beautiful  morning;  the  sunshine  gleamed  through 

^■me  trees  which  sometimes  met  on   high  above 

^He  narrow  road  by  which  they  had  to  pass  through 

the  bush,  but  it  gleamed  on  recently  fallen  and 

yot  untrodden  snow,  loading  the  branches,  weigh- 


ing down  the  young  trees,  nnd  cumbering  the 
path  ;  so  they  advanced  but  slowly,  till  they 
emerged  into  the  open  country,  and  there,  some- 
times on  the  already  beaten  road,  sometimes  on 
the  frozen  bosom  of  the  Echmen,  sleighs,  cari- 
)  oles,  and  empty  traines,  were  careering  along  to 
]  the  merry  ringing  of  their  own  bells,  still  giving 
I  place  to  the  loaded  vehicles  which  from  time  to 
(  time  claimed  the  middle  of  the  road. 

>  The  spire  of  St.  Austin  wa^  glittering  in  their 
(  sight  when  they  overtook  a  Canadian  driving 
\  slowly  on  with  a  small,  lean,  but  young  and  well 
?  formed  cow,  tied  to  the  end  of  his  traine  ;  a  sign 
\  that  the  animal,  if  not  recently  purchased,  was 
i  now  for  sale. 

I      "Vends?"  cried  AVilliam. 

>  "  Old  monsieur?"  replied  the  owner. 
j       "  How  much?"  said  William  ag&in. 

j      "  Twelve  dollar,"  replied  the  Canadian. 

I      They  passed  on. 

j      "  How  much  you  give?"  cried  the  Canadian. 

I      William  looked  back ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 

S  animal,  and  seemed  to  have  set  his  heart  on  her. 

;      "  It's  little  use,"  said  he,  as  he  sprang  from  the 

>  traine;  "  for  I  can't  buy  her,  but  I  may  just  look 
I  at  her." 

I      She  lost  nothing  in  his  eyes  on  a  closer  exami- 
\  nation ;  he  returned  to  his  companion.    ^*  0,  man 
i  but  she  is  a  fine  young  beast     What  a  prize  she 
j  would  be  to  Martha." 
{       "But  the  cloth?" 

"  The  cloth  !  Vm  sure  the  boys  would  want  th^ 
j  cloth  to  get  the  cow.  I'll  give  him  a  bode;  but,  oh  f 

>  he'll  never  be  fool  enough  to  sell  her  for  seven  dol- 
5  lars." 

I      "I  can   lend  you  half   a  dollar,"    said  his 

\  brother. 

I      "Let  me  have  it  then." 

I      William  counted  his  stock  :  besides  the  price 

I  of  the  potatoes,  there  was-  a  quarter  dollar,  which 

]  had  been  a  lone  dweller  in  his  purse  for  nearly  a 

>  month  back,  and  a  three  shilling  piece  which  his 
I  wife  had  received  for  work  on  Saturday.  This, 
I  with  the  added  half  dollar,  made  almost  eight. 
{       Some  of  ray  readers  may  wonder  how  a  French 

Canadian  and  an  Irishman  can  make  out  to  buy 
and  sell.  Truly  their  dialogues  are  sometimes 
very  amusing,  but  it  would  make  my  tale  too 
long  to  insert  one  here,  and  besides  the  bargain 
was  soon  made.  The  buyer  was  willing  to  givo 
all  he  had,  the  seller  believed  his  assertion  that  it 
was  all ;  he  had  only  then  to  consider  w  hether  ho 
would  take  it  or  go  on.  Ilis  wife  was  sick,  he 
had  left  her  and  their  two  infants  to  the  care  of 
a  neighbour,  ho  knew  she  stood  in  need  of  com- 
forts which  she  could  not  get  till  his  return  ;  he 
managed,  by  the  aid  of  gestures,  to  tell  this;  and, 
in  the  picture  of  distress  thus  presented  lo  his 
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view,  William  forgot  for  a  moment  the  advantage 
he  was  likely  to  derive  from  it;  but  that  moment 
passed,  and  the  Canadian  had  decided. 

"  I  will  get  more  if  Igo  to  Quebec;*'  thus  had  he 
reasoned  with  himself/*  buti  must  be  at  some  ex- 
pense, my  wife  may  die  ere  I  return.  "  Take 
her,**  said  he,  in  French  ;  "take  her;  but  she  is 
far  too  cheap.** 

William  turned  back  immediately,  and  alone, 
driving  the  cow  gently  before  him  to  the  town- 
ship, and  stopping  only  to  get  some  bran  for  her 
at  a  tavern  where  he  was  known.  The  declining 
sun  was  shedding  among  the  hills  that  deceptive 
brilliancy  which  so  often  in  winter  robes  the 
western  side  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  in  the 
mellow  hues  of  an  autumnal  field,  when  William 
reached  his  own  line  fence,  and,  well  satisfied  as 
he  was  with  his  purchase,  he  did  not  at  that  mo- 
ment feel  perfectly  at  ease.  He  looked  around, 
he  saw  no  one,  but  he  heard  the  stroke  of  the 
axe  and  observed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  top 
of  a  slighlT  birch  tree  nodding  ;  he  spoke  not,  he 
stirred  not,  till  the  crash  announced  its  falL 

Then :  "  Ho  boys,  ho  !**  he  cried ;  and  at  the  sound 
their  father's  voice,  omeiging  from  their  shadow- 
ing boughs,  down  came  the  young  woodmen;  the 
door  of  the  shanty  opened,  and,  before  he  had  ad- 
vanced three  steps,  all  his  family  were  around  him. 
"  Boys,"  said  the  father,  **  I  have  not  bought  the 
cloth."  The  boys  stood  silent,  listening  for  what 
was  to  follow.  **  I've  bought  this  cow  with  your 
money.  Arc  you  content  to  wait  for  the  doth 
Vlyour  mother  can  sell  butter  to  buy  it?" 

But  before  he  had  ceased  speaking,  "  a  cow!  a 
cow!"'in  the  accents  of  gladness,  burst  from  every 
lip. 

"  0  yes,  father,  we're  well  content,**  cried  both 
^in  a  breath.  "A  cow,  mother!"  said  Billy.  "  0 
now  we've  got  a  cow,  you'll  never  need  to  go 
through  the  rain  for  buttermilk  again." 

"  We'll  soon  got  everying,  now  that  wo  have 
got  a  cow?"  said  Richard.  And  plenty,  compar- 
ative plenty,  they  had  before  long. 

A  temporary  shelter — ^liastiiy  erected,  an  end 
of  their  dwelling  forming  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
roof,  covered  with  brush  wood,  received  the  gen- 
tle and  wearied  animal ;  a  white  drink  was  given 
to  her  that  night,  and  before  ten  days  went  by 
the  sound  of  the  plumper  in  the  churn  was  heard 
in  the  shanty.  That  shanty  is  no  longer  the 
dwelling  of  AVilliam  Crawford  ;  his  house  stands 
on  a  rising  ground  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
the  road,  and  his  barn  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  of  it.  There  are  sheep,  and  cows,  and 
young  cattle,  and  a  mare  with  a  fine  foal  at  her 
side,  grazing  in  his  meadow  ;  but  still  William 
dates  the  commencement  of  his  prosperity  from 
the  day  that  he  bought  hi»  first  coic. 


AFFECTION  AND  LOVE 

BT  X  MJLTBON. 

Bt  many  persons,  the  terms  Love  and  Affectiont 
are  used  indiscriminately,  as  if  meaning  the  same 
feeling,  but,  if  we  give  due  reflection  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  find  there  is  a  wide  difference.  Or- 
iginally the  word  love  comprised  all  we  can  ex- 
press by  affection*  but  the  former  term  has  been 
so  misused  of  late  that  it  now  seems  difficult  to 
affix  any  positive  meaning  thereto.  It  means 
most  frequently  a  transient  fancy.  Sometimes  it 
means  a  violent  attachment,  but  seldom  a  perma- 
nent one. 

Affection,  of  a  lasting  kind,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  not  very  common:  some  temperaments  are  not 
favourable  to  its  growth:  when  it  does  exist  it  is 
very  easily  distinguished.  That  cannot  be  affiec- 
tion,  which  seems  to  delight  in  attracting  the  ob- 
servation of  others:  sincere  regard  usually  avoida 
all  unnecessary  exhibition;  though  it  would  not 
resort  to  falsehood  in  order  to  conceal  it.  Those 
who  feel  a  very  strong  attachment  are  frequently 
unable  to  express  their  sentiments  $  though  by- 
kind  attentions  they  are  studious  to  evince  it ; 
and  thus  it  is  often  mistaken  for  insensibility. 
That  fervour  which  is  pleasing  to  ardent  minds 
seldom  has  any  durability.  Much  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment  would  many  avoid  if  they  could 
in  so  important  an  affair  judge  rightly.  True  af- 
fection blinds  us  to  the  faults  of  friends:  nothing 
can  diminish  its  force:  absence  seems  rather  to 
strengthen  it:  even  when  reason  requires  it 
should  be  subdued ;  the  heart  refuses  to  forget, 
though  the  external  conduct  may  be  disciplined. 
But  modem  love  is  not  proof  against  the  slightest 
trial  of  its  stability.  A  short  interruption  of 
daily  intercourse:  a  malicious  whisper:  tempora- 
ry embarrassments;  a  misunderstanding  may 
separate  for  ever  those  who  have  seemed  to  love 
sincerely. 

How  can  this  be?  some  might  ask.  Thoso 
may  wonder,  who,  having  formed  an  attachment, 
cannot  change,  though  circumstances  should. 
There  would  be  no  broken  engagements;  no  se- 
cret pinings;  no  blights  of  the  finest,  best,  first 
feelings:  if  there  were  no  mistakes  as  regasds 
real  affection. 

How  desirable  then  is  it,  that  persons  shcnild 
distinguish  the  difference  between  affection  and 
modern  love. 


OdSTiNAcr  and  perseverance,  though  often  con- 
\  founded,  arc  two  very  different  things ;  a  man 
)  may  be  very  obstinate|  and  yet  not  persevere  u^^ 
I  his  opinion  ten  minutes.    Obstinacy  is  resistandV 
i  to  truth ;  perseverance  is  a  continuation  in  truth 
i  or  error. 
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NOTE  THE  FmST. 


BY    EPMOND    IIUGOUONT. 


In  the  porusal  of  Historical  Works,  the  reader 
often  meets  with  an  allusion  to  some  object  or 
fevent  of  very  small  importance,  it  may  be,  to  the 
general  current  of  the  narrative,  but  his  ignor- 
ance of  which  still  tends  very  much  to  prevent  a 
due  apprehension  of  the  subject,  and  consequently, 
to  lessen  the  interest  and  value  of  his  studies. 
"Wo  therefore  propose  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
the  Literary  Garlandj  from  time  to  time,  short 
papers  illustrative  of  some  of  these  miiior  points, 
in  the  hope  that  such  a  series  might  be  rendered 
useful,  by  affording  such  information  oh  certain 
minuticB  of  History,  as  may  not  be  usually  en- 
countered in  a  general  course  of  reading.  Many 
of  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  only  require 
the  tciV/,  to  become  writers;  and  we  would  gladly 
hail  the  co-operation  of  any  such,  who  may  be 
induced  to  assist  us  in  our  task. 

To  this  task  wo  now  proceed,  and  shall  take, 
as  the  subject  of  our  first  paper,  the  connection 
which  has  been  supposed  by  many  able  investi- 
gators, to  exist  between 

THE  PICTS  AND  THE  WELSH. 

The  Uomans,  on  their  invasion  of  Britain, 
found  that  portion  of  the  island  now  known  as  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  inhabited  by  several  tribes 
of  Celtic  descent,  called  respectively,  the  Cama- 
viiy  the  Ordovices^  the  Demetce  and  the  Silures ; 
and  in  the  famous  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy 
of  Alexandria,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
'  second  century,  the  three  last-named  are  record- 
ed as  still  having  possession  of  that  country.  In 
none  of  these  names,  however,  can  the  slightest 
resemblance  be  traced,  either  to  the  term  WeUh, 
applied  by  their  English  neighbours  to  the  race  that 
at  present  inhabit  the  Principality,  or  to  the  desig- 
nation of  Cymry^  which  they  themselves  assume. 
In  personal  appearance,  too,  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  predecessors,  one  tribe  of  whom, 
^he  Silures,  were  noted  by  Tacitus  for  their  dark 
curling  fcair  and  swartW  complexions.     Their 
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own  traditions  represent  them  as  b^ing  suc- 
cessors of  a  race  who  had  been  occupants  of  the 
Welsh  territory  long  previous  to  their  arrival 
there.  All  these  considerations  constrain  us  to 
the  belief  that,  since  the  time  of  Boman  domina- 
tion in  Britain,  there  has  been  a  total  change  of 
the  race  inhabiting  this  district^f  country. 

Our  next  step  must  be  to  ascertain  whence  this 
change  arose  ;  and  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
people  who  have  thus  superseded  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  land.  Their  English  designation 
of  Welsh  docs  not  assist  us  much  in  this  enquiry, 
for  it  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  German  word 
TTaeZscA,  which  denotes  any  race  of  strangers  or 
foreigners,  but  is,  we  believe,  principally  applied 
to  the  Italian  people  and  countrit,  which  are  res- 
pectively denominated  Waelscu  and  Waelsch- 
land.  The  other  name  of  Cymry,  howeverj 
affords  us  more  aid  in  our  search. 

Amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  thj 
inhabited  ancient  Caledonia  were  the  Picts,  a 
tribe  of  Teutonic  origin,  whose  emigration  from 
;  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland,  then  called,  from  its 
inhabitants,  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus — seems  well 
established.  Their  possessions  were  for  many 
years  confined  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  compris- 
ing the  counties  of  Fife,  Perth,  Aberdeen  and  For- 
far. In  the  course  of  the  second  century,  we  find 
them  established  further  south,  having  founded, 
under  Durst  the  son  of  Erp,*  the  kingdom  of 
Strathclyde,  otherwise  called  JRegntim  Cumbrensc, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Cymry,  of  which  Dumbar- 
ton, then  caljed  Aldttyd,  was  constituted  the  qap- 
ital. 

The  names  bestowed  on  places  by  any  people 
or  nation,  are  always  the  last  marks  of  their  oc- 
cupancy to  be  effaced,  and  such  traces  are  to  be 
found  throughout  this  last  named  region  ; — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  village  ofCwnbemaM^  or  the 


*  Tfte  a^e  and  martial  achievements  of  thiB  sovereign, 
obtained  for  him,  from  bards  and  chroniclers,  the  title  of 
"  King  of  a  Hnndred  Year*  and  of  a  Hundred  Battles  " 
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viwutt  vu  tlie  Cvniry,  or  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 

**  ^V^^r♦  Otmbmy's  isles,  with  verdant  link, 

ViN**%»  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde."*  * 


\Vho(hor  the  Cymry  had  extended  their  bor-  ? 
di^r*  thrtnigh  mere  love  of  conquest,  or  whether  { 
thoy  had  been  forced  to  this  step  by  the  incur-  \ 
sions  of  their  warlike  neighbours,  the  Scots,  cer-  ! 
Iain  it  is  that  we  discover  another  step  taken  in  | 
their  southward  progress,  by  their  establishment  \ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  on  the  North  West  \ 
coast  of  England,  part  of  which  is  still  known  as  \ 
the  county  of  Cumberland.  | 

These  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria  <> 
remained  as  separate  and  independent  states,  till  > 
they  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Scots,  in  the  j 
tenth  century;  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Picts  j 
having  previously  been  subdued  by  a  sovereign  of  j 
the  same  race.  Kenneth  II.,  in  the  year  843. 

The  destiny  of  the  conquered  people  remains 
unnoticed  by  thfe  chronicles  of  the  day,  but  as  we 
have  thus  traced  the  descendants  of  the  Cimbri 
or  Cimmerii  of  Jutland  to  the  very  borders  of  . 
Wales,  it  requires  very  little  play  of  fancy  to  > 
suppose  that,  driven  from  their  former  seats,  they  > 
had  continued  their  course  southward,  and  settling  i 
amid  the  mountains  of  Wales,  became  the  ances-  ] 
tors  of  the  present  Cymry.  j 

Besides  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  thus  affo^ed  I 
by  history,  there  is  very  strong  corroborative  J 
proof,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce.  $ 
1^  We  have  already  noticed  the  strong  reasons  ^ 
^e  have  for  believing  the  present  occupants  of  J 
Wales  to  be  the  successors  of  a  more  ancient  j 
race  ;  and  to  this  we  may  now  add,  what  Lhuyd  \ 
and  other  Welsh  antiquaries,  have  unhesitatingly  j 
acknowledged,  that  the  oldest  names  of  many  \ 
localities  in  Wales  arc  not  Welsh,  but  Celtic.  ) 
This  assertion  may  startle  some  who  have  long  \ 
held  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Scotch,  Irish  > 
and  Welsh  Gaelic  are  all  dialects  of  the  same  < 
tongue.  There  may  have  been — nay,  we  might  > 
say,  there  must  inevitably  have  been — some  \ 
intermixture  of  Celtic  infused  into  the  Fictish  \ 
language,  by  the  original  settlers  whom  that  peo-  J 
pic  found  in  possession  of  the  countrj',  on  their  ^ 
invasion  of  Wales  ;  and  this  infu^on  of  Celtic  ^ 
was  likely  to  bo  still  further  increased,  by  the  ^ 
introduction  of  those  Britons  who  sought  refuge  J 
amongst  the  Welsh  Highlands  on  the  Anglo-  \ 
Saxon  invasion.  Still,  as  complete  lanptuages,  \ 
the  Wel&h  on  the  one  hand,  ai^  the  Irish  and 
Gjelic  on  the  other,  have  been  declared  to  bo 
irreconcilably  different  by  almost  every  writer  who 
has  ctitically  studied  the  subject.  Amongst  these 
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writers  may  be  enumerated  the  English  Bishop 
Percy,  the  Welsh  Roberts,  the  Irish  0*Connor, 
fwho  deqjares  that  the  Cymraeg  or  Welsh,  and 
the  Irish  ♦*  are  as  different  in  their  syntactic  con- 
struction as  any  two  tongues  can  be  ;")  the  Scot- 
tish Chalmers,  the  French  Vallancey,  the  Ger- 
man Adelung;  and,  to  return  again  to  England — 
the  learned  and  ingenious  philologist,  Sir  William 
Betham,  who  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to 
the  critical  study  of  both  languages,  jn  order  fully 
to  determine  his  opinion  on  this  point,  and  who 
expressly- says — that  "even  in  vocabulary  they 
exhibit  ver}'  little  resemblance  to  each  other."  A 
circumstance,  in  itself  trifling  enough,  but  which 
bears  weight  when  taken  in  connection  with  oth- 
ers, has  been  noticed  by  a  critical  writer  of  the 
last  century,  the  Hev.  James  Adams,  as  displaying 
the  greater  affinity  of  the  Welsh  to  the  German 
or  Teutonic,  than  to  the  Celtic.  "The  Welsh 
dialect  (of  the  English  language)  is  characteriz- 
ed," he  remarks,  "  by  a  peculiar  intonation,  and 
by  the  vicarious  change  of  consonants,  k  for  ^,  t 
for  d  and  />,/for  r,  and  *  for  r.  Now  this  twang 
and  change  being  common  to  the  Germans,  and 
moreover,  not  to  be  found  in  Irish,  or  Highland 
English,*  there  is  an  opening  for  a  curious  en- 
quiry I  never  met  with." 

The  Cyrary,  then,  not  being  the  original  colo- 
nisers of  this  country,  the  question  naturally 
arises — whence  did  they  come  ?  Their  own  tra- 
ditions furnish  an  answer  to  this  question  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  theory  we  now  advocate,  and 
refer  clearly  to  the  former  establishment  of  their 
race  in  Scotland. 

"  Most  of  the  Welsh  pedigrees,"  observes  Mr. 
Moore,  t  "  commence  their  line  from  princes  of 
the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  and  the  archaiologist 
Lhuyd  himself  boasts  of  his  descent  from  ances- 
tors In  the  province  of  Reged  in  Scotland,  in  the 
fourth  century,  before  the  Saxons  came  into  Brit- 
ain. To  this  epoch  of  their  northern  kingdom 
all  the  traditions  of  the  modem  Welsh  refer  for 
their  most  boasted  antiquities  and  favourite 
themes  of  romance.  The  name  of  their  chival- 
rous hero,  Arthur,  still  lends  a  charm  to  much  of 
the  topography  of  North  Britain  ;  %  and  among 
the  many  romantic  traditions  connected  with 
Stirling  Castle,  is  that  of  its  having  once  been 
the  scene  of  the  festivities  of  the  Bound  Table. 
The  poets  Aneurin  and  Talicssin,  the  former 
bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  banks  of  the 

•  i.  ^.    English  as  spoktn  by  an  Iriahnan  or  Seottiah 

Highlander. 

f  Ilistorj  of  Ireland. 

t  The  famed  emineuoe  of  Arthur's  seat,  that  ovfrlooka 
the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  thatcurioos  remnant  of  aai^ 
tiquity  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  called  Arthur's  Ooo 
or  Oven,  rony  he  naraod  as  instnnren  of  this. 
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Clyde,  graced  the  court,  we  are  told,  of  Urien,  ',      The  following  concise  summary  of  the  argu- 
the  king  of  Rcged  or  Cumbria,  and  the  title  Ca-  /  ment,  as  given  by  a  late  able  writ<*r,  ♦  may  form 
Jedonius  bestowed  on  the  enchanter  Merlin,  who  .;  an  appropriate  conchisi6n  to  these  remarks  : 
^as  also  a  native  of  Stmthclyde,  sufficiently  >      "  Here  then  are  two  remarkable  facts  ;   {\\0 
attests  his  northern  and  Pictish  race/*  '  one,  that  the  part  of  England  now  occupied  by 

This  theory  of  the  origin  and  language  of  the  j  the  Cymrj-,  as  the  present  Welsh  call  themselvesy 
Welsh  sets  at  rest  a  question  which  was  longand  i  was  apparently  not  occupied  by  them  in  ancient 
keenly  agitated — whether  the  Picts  were  a  Celtic  [  times;  the  other,  that  the  part  of  Scotland,  known 
or  Teutonic  race?  Camden,  Innes  and  Chalmers,  [  to  hare  constituted  what  is  called  the  Pictish 
on  the  one  hand,  collected  a  great  mass  of  evi*  \  kingdom,  was  in  ancient  times  occupied  by  a 
dence  to  prove  that  the  Pictish  and  Welsh  x>eo-  [  people  speaking  the  same  language  with  the 
pie  were  the  same,  and  therefore — ^assuming  the  <  modem  Welsh.  It  seems  impossible  to  resist  the 
Welsh  tongue  to  have  been  the  British  Celtic —  t  conclusion,  that  the  same  Cymry  who  are  now 
that  the  Picta  were  Celts.  On  the  other  side,  <  settled  in  the  West  of  England  were  previously 
Usher,  Stiilingflcet,Pinkerton  and  Jamieson,  from  }  settled  in  the  East  of  Scotland — in  other  words, 
a  minute  examination  of  historical  evidence,  <  that  the  present  Welsh  are  the  descendants  of  the 
formed  the  conclusion  that  the  Picts  were  the  j  Picts." 
descendants  of  the  Cimbri,  and  therefore  Teu-  j 
tons.  Admit  the  Welsh  language  not  to  be  Cel- 
tic, and  the  arguments  of  both  parties  coincide 
most  amicably.      •  j  MH.DRED  ROSIER. 

Of  the  Cimbric  language  only  one  undoubted  !  * 

wonl  h«s  been  pmerved-Jlfor,man«a-which  \  ^"""^  disappointment  will  be  experienced,  on 
is  given  by  Pliny  as  the  name  applied  by  them  to  <  opening  this  number,  to  find  that  it  does  not  con- 

the  dead  sea.    Mm-  in  Welsh  signifies  the  sea,  |  j^„  ^^^  continuation  of  «  Mildred  Rosierj"  a  tale 

and  Marw  dead,  showing  an  almost  absolute  < 

identity  in  the  two  languages.    In  like  manner,  \  ^^»<^^  ^^.  deeply  engaged  the  interest  of  the 

only  a  single  authentic  Pictish  word  has  been  re-  |  great  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  Garland. 

tained — Pengvahel — ^the  name  given  by  them,  >        '  ,.,.«, 

according  to  the  Tenerable  Bede,  to  the  place  |      ^^  regret  which  we  have  felt  on  account  of  the 

where  the  Pictish  wall  commenced  ;  and  this  |  omission  has  been  increased  greatly  by  the  mel- 

word  has  been  «!knowledged  by  phUologisU  ancholy  cause  of  it  By  a  most  unfortunate  aeci- 
to  be  pure  Welsh.  |  f 

The  names  of  many  localities  in  the  districts  dent  the  authoress  has  been  lately  bereared  of  Hi 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Picts,  and  which,  as  |  fondly  cherished  child  ;  and  the  sorrow  which  so 
totally  distinct  from  the  Celtic  or  Saxon  names  i  ,.  ,      .  „  .        , 

in  the  neighbourhood,  may  be  supposed  to  hare  <»"«««>"e  a  cJ^mtynaturaUy  occasions,  ha.  un- 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  that  nation,  acquire  |  fitted  her  mind  for  any  continued  effort  of  a  liter- 

atonoeesignificationwhenexaminedbyaWebh  .ry  nature.  We  are  sure  that  there  are  none  among 
linguist.    For  instance  the  Gislic  term  Inver^  in  > 

conjunction  with  the  name  of  any  river,  is  used  *e  multitudes  to  whose  enjoyment  she  has  con- 
to  denote  places  situated  at  its  mouth,  as  in  In-  |  tributed  so  frequently,  who  will  not  sympathise  in 
vemry,  Inverness,  &c.    Throughout  the  ancient  \  ^.   .  ,  .  ..   .    ,.         .  ^     .  . 

kingdom  of  the  Kcts,  howoTer.  we  find  many  >»«  '^''^'  '^  ^"^  *"»'  <>'»•««»*««'»  "" 
towns  and  villages  situated  in  such  a  local-  |  their  sorrow  for  the  cause  to  which  it  muit  be  at- 

ity  denoted  by  the  term  Ai^.  such  as  Aber-  j^^^,^  We  indulge  a  confident  hope  that  in  our 
deen,  Aberdour,  Abcrbrothwick,  (or  Arbroath,)  I 

nay,  the  very  capital  of  that  kingdom  itself,  next  number  we  shall  be  enabled  to  r^nme  the 
Abemethy.    Now,  in  GsbUc,  no  meaning  at  all  \  publication  of  the  taJe.  « 

attaches  to  this  prefix,  while  in  Welsh  it  has  ex-  I  • 

actly  the  same  signification  as  the  Celtic  Inver^  t  _ — — 

and  as  such,  is  extensively  used  in  Cumbrian  s 

nomenclature,  as  in  Aberystwith,  Abergavenny  S  of  HctUb  namei  of  ptaces  which  are  thorongUy  VeWi : 

1  A  I.         1         rru  ui  -1-^1-5  and  the  latter  writer  shows  that  the  names  of  the  nct- 

and  Abergely.    The  same  resemblance  might  be     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^U^^  ^^  «  undoubtedly 

traced  in  many  other  points  ;  but  this  example  j  cambro-Britiah." 

may  suffice.* ^ •  In  the  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

•  Camden— And  after  him  Chalmers— gircs  a  long  list  < 
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SOLDIER'S  SONG. 


In  manhood'a  prime  I  may  not  woo 
Fklr  woman's  amilc,  aa  wont  to  do. 
In  yonth,  ere  the  fierce  wars  begun, 
Then  many  a  gentle  heart  I  won; 
Yet  loved  alone  Glcnflllan's  flower, 
Whoso  beauty  was  her  only  dower, 
And  that  confiding  loTe  and  truth, 
So  sweet  and  fond  in  artless  youth. 

The  light  of  lore  in  that  fkir  girl 
Was  pure  as  rays  of  ocean's  pearl, 
Her  song  sweet  as  the  bird  of  Spring, 
Her  breath  perftime  of  angel's  wing-^ 
IVe  asked  her  in  my  serenade 
To  walk  with  me  the  greenwood  glade. 
And  share  first  lore's  delicious  dream, 
By  mossy  lake  and  n^ountaia  stream. 


BY  H.  J.   K. 


I  since  liave  met  more  wealthy  dames, 
'With  courtly  airs  and  noble  namea, 
But  never  will  I  deign  to  part— 
For  gems  or  gold  or  rank  my  heart. 
My  soldier  fiime  gave  me  access 
To  princely  halls— where  loveliness 
Was  throned  in  light,— these  never  yot 
Have  bent  me  to  a  coronet. 

But  heart  and  hand  are  hardened  now. 
There's  gloom  upon  my  doaky  brow; 
In  scenes  of  strife,  too  harsh  lias  grown 
My  voice,  to  breathe  love's  gentle  tone; 
In  bivouac— In  marching  flies, 
'Mid  lordly  cheer  or  ladiea'  smiles. 
Her  dark  eye  still  before  me  bums, 
Her  image  to  my  sonl  retorni. 


THE  RESCUED  CHILD. 

k  |H?3IESTIC  INCIDENT. 

■  fWITH  Ait  EITOBAVUfO.] 

BT  EDMOSD  HUGOMONT, 


A  MornxR  sits  within  liw  cottage  porch, 
A  bower  atfection'ii  simple  art  had  reftr'd. 
With  woodbine  and  with  clematis  o'erarch'd. 
From  wliich  the  firagrant  flow'rg  in  rich  festoons 
Fall  gracefully  around— a  sylvan  shade. 
Some  task  of  busy  housewifery  employs 
Her  active  fingers :  but  her  eyes  are  bent, 
With  fond  anxiety,  withm  her  home, 
A  smile  of  heart-felt  happiness  the  while 
Beaming  upon  her  placid  oounteuanco. 
Let  us  within  I 

In  troth,  a  gladsome  scene! 
Nay !  how  can  it  be  else,  when  light-soul'd  youtli 
Is  litre  the  guiding  spirit— when  the  laugh 
Of  merry  childliood  rings  throughout  tlie  room, 
And  its  sweet  presence  flings  a  halo  round — 
An  atmosphere  of  joy  I  Marli  witli  what  care 
That  Uttle  urchin,  'midst  his  boist'rous  sport. 
Attends  his  little  sister !  she  the  wliile 
Laughing  wltli  glee— she  scarce  indeed  knows  why- 
Looks  up  with  confident  security 
To  his  experienced  age  and  proud  protection, 
Uer  reverend  senior  by  full  fifteen  months ! 
Sweet  Cttle  roce-bud  I    Ev'n  that  noble  dog, 
The  pleased  companion  of  their  childish  sports, 
Saems,  by  his  softer  step  and  gentler  mood, 
To  pay  due  homage  to  her  helplessness — 
Kinder  and  more  affcctionato  in  instinct 
Than  many  of  our  fellow  meu — (alas! 
That  we  must  say  it)— in  the  strength  of  all 
Their  boasted  reason— often'boastod  most 
When  most  unreasonably  osed. 

But  now 
Sleep  waves  her  downy  pinions  o'er  the  babe. 
And  sheds  her  drowsy  popples  on  her  head.       ' 
The  mother's  vigilance  detects,  ere  long, 
The  languid  step  and  gently  closing  eye  : 
And  soon  at  rest  the  little  slumb'rer  lies. 
The  tender  parent  watching  by  her  side. 
With  curious  eye  the  urchin  stands  a  wlulo 
Beside  his  sister's  couch,  and  marks  the  smile 
That  even  in  slumber  hovers  round  her  lips  : 
But,  too  impatient  for  that  noiseless.spot. 
He  leaves  a  kiss  upon  her  peachy  oheek. 
And  softly  stepping  past,  he  whispers  low, 
**  Mother !  I  will  return  ere  long— Come,  Neptune !" 
What,  as  he  hastens  through  the  porch,  thus  takes 
His  hurried  glance  and  checks  hh»  eager  speed ': 
'Tis  his  rude  skif^  late  tlirown  neglected  by. 
A  toy  his  busy  hand  one  mom  had  fk-amed 
—Some  cast-off  shoe  the  scarcely  floating  hull, 
The  mast  a  splinter,  and  the  sail  a  rag  I 
Seizing  his  prize,  away  the  youngster  speeds 
To  launch  the  bark  upon  the  neighb'ring  stream. 
His  brute  companion  coursing  by  his  side. 
With  rough  caress  and  joyous  gambolling. 

Could  we  interpret  now  the  reverie 

That  fills  the  mother's  breast  with  placid  joj, 

— Singing  the  while  her  simple  lullaby— 

What  dreams  of  future  bliss  might  we  unfold  \ 

Through  the  far  vista  of  succeeding  years 

Her  mental  vision  traces  out  a  world 

Of  calm  enduring  happiness.    Perchance 


)  She  sees  her  son— traln'd  up  in  virtue's  path, 
I  Attain,  spite  of  the  world,  the  world's  applause. 
i  She  sees  him  in  some  mart  of  commerce,  *midst 
I  Its  merchant  princes,  honoured  and  revered 
>  For  his  integrity  and  worth,  or  else,' 
■  High  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  of  art 
i  She  sees  his  name  inscribed— a  name  iii\|strious, 
j  Recorded  in  hb  country's  liistory.  -^  V 
\  Ferchance  she  sees  him— vision  lofliv  tftiU, 
I   And  dearer  far  to  her  maternal  pride<^ 
\   A  favor'd  servant  of  the  King  of  Kings — 
(Man's  noblest  occupation  here  below,) 
Urging  his  fellow-men,  with  sacred  zeal 
And  eloquence  sublime,  to  thoughts  and  deeds 
Of  faith  and  holiness.     But  still  amid 
All  various  changing  fsntasies,  he  seems 
Ever  the  same— kind  and  affectionate. 
The  stay  and  solace  of  her  waning  age. 
As  once  the  darling  of  her  earlier  years — 
Tending  her  tottering  steps  with  gentle  care, 
And  smoothing  down  her  pathway  to  the  grave. 
And  she— the  little  sleeper  by  her  side- 
Shall  she  not  shine  in  beauty  and  in  gracoi 
And  form  tlie  pride 

But  harJcfr"  a  stKrttl- voiced  scream 
Of  terror  and  alarm  dispels  her  vision: 
A  scream  whose  childish  tones  strike  to  her  heart, 

;  Known  by  a  parent's  instinct— Hark !  anotlier! 
Answered  again,  though  oU  unwittingly, 
By  the  af&ighted  motlier.    Forth  she  flies. 
And  guided  by  the  faithful  dog's  deep  bay 
She  seeks  the  river's  brink.    Ahl  should  it  be 
That  all  her  hopes  of  earthly  happiness- 
All  her  dear  visions  6f  felicity- 
Are  thus  untimely  and  forever  queoch'd? 
Benex^  the  thought,  her  reason  almost  reels — 
Swift— swiftly  on  she  speeds,  until  attaining 
The  eminence's  brow,  a  single  gknce 
DispUys  her  child,  upborne  amid  the  waters 
By  Ids  Iqved  Neptune— answering  now  at  ne«4 
The  thousand  petty  acts  of  kindliness — 
The  thousand  fond  caresses— tliat  had  wou 
His  rough  affection.    With  a  shriek  that  seem'd 

j;  To  give  relief  to  her  opprcflped  heart, 

I   She  cried  aloud :    *'  My  Child  !  my  Cbild  is  sav«d  ! 
And  fVanticly  yet  joyfully  rushed  on. 

Another  moment  and  her  child  is  held 
In  safety  in  her  srms— a  sunny  smile 
:  Breaking  through  all  the  shadows  fear  had  trac'd 
O'er  Ills  pale  countenance;  whilst  his  preserver. 
With  wagging  tail  and  ahnost  speaking  eye. 
Looks  up  to  meet  his  mistress'  thankfUl  glsaoe— 
Nor  looks  in  ^"ain. 

Oh!  how  can  words  express 
The  tenderness  that  in  the  mother's  heart 
Gushed  forth  resistless  ?    Who  can  picture  forth 
The  speechless  gratitude,  thai  in  her  eyes 
Beam'd  with  a  holy  lustre?  as  she  knelt 
Upon  tlie  sod,  with  her  recovcr'd  treasure 
Clasp'd  to  her  throbbing  breast  convulsively, 
—As  if  she  almost  fear'd  the  sullen  stream 
Would  yet  aristi,  snd  rend  its  rescued  prey 
From  her  encircling  srms. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  FACTORY  GIRL 


BY  L.  B.   L. 


On  a  fine  afternoon  in  the  loirely  month  of  June, 
18—,  as  Mr.  Temple,  the  rector  of  Bonfield,  was 
driving  hia  wife  homewards,  they  having  been  a 
few  hours  on  business  at  the  large  manu&cturing 
town  of  Ledston,  their  discourse  turned  upon 'the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  compared  with  that 
passed  bj  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  town  as  they 
had  just  left;  and  as  they  breathed  the  pure  nn- 
contaminated  air,  and  feasted  their  eyes  with  the 
bright  green  foliage  and  gay  flowers  on  the  hedge 
bank,  they  felt  grateful  to  Providence,  for  having 
placed  them  in  a  situation,  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Ood's  works  and  not  those  of  man. 
The  long  line  of  prison-like  buildings  called  fao* 
tories,  which  they  had  passed  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  impressed  them  with  a  melancholy  view 
of  the  &etory  system  in  general:  but  they  had 
yet  much  to  learn,  having  been  but  a  few  months 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ledston. 

When  about  two  miles  clear  of  that  place,  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  group  seated  on  a 
bank  at  the  hedge-side:  a  pale  sickly  looking 
girl,  apparently  about  eighteen,  was  supporting 
in  her  arms  a  younger  one,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
a  fainting  fit  This  scene  excited  the  sympathy 
of  Mrs.  Temple,  and  she  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  approached  the  bank  with  an  enquiry  as  to 
what  was  the  matter;  the  elder  girl  said,  that  she 
and  her  sister  had  ^iiilked  from  Ledston,  at  their 
father's  desire,  to  breathe  the  ooimtry  air,  for  he 
said,  ** '  If  anything  will  bring  Mary  about  again, 
it  will  be  that;'  but  the  fatigue  and  heat  have 
been  too  much  for  her,  and  how  to  get  her  home 
again  1  don't  know." 

"How  far  are  you  from  home?"  sud  Mrs. 
Temple. 

"  Three  miles  at  least,"  said  the  girl,  •♦  for  we 
hare  a  mile  to  walk  through  narrow  lanes  before 
wo  get  to  that  in  which  we  live,  which  is 
Marsh-lane,  ma'am."  Here  a  shrill  cry  from  a 
bundle  which  lay  in  the  girl's  lap  startled  Mrs. 
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Temple,  but  the  old  shawl  which  covered  it  being 
raised,  the  face  of  the  miserable  looking  infant  ap- 
peared. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  struck  with  horror,  for  never 
had  she  seen  anything  human  at  all  Hke  it;  the 
skin  was  shrivelled  and  tightly  stretched  over  the 
bones,  the  eyes  rolled  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  ail 
the  features  seemed  pinched  with  suffering. 
"  How  old  is  this  child?"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 
"  Ten  months,  ma'am,"  said  the  giri,  "and  it 
seems  to  have  been  dying  every  day  since  it  was 
bom,  and  yet  it  lives  on,  and  I  tend  it  night  and 
day,  and  do  all  I  can  for  it" 
•*  Has  it  no  mother  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Temple. 
**  O  no,  ma'am;"  and  here  the  girl  wept;  ** my 
mother  died  when  this  babe  was  only  three  weeks 
old,  and  she  gave  it  to  my  core,  ma'am,  and  told 
mo  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  it,  for  she  said,  *  It 
will  not  be  long  a  burthen  to  you.'  " 

Mr.  Temple  had  now  come  up,  and  asked  Uio 
giri  if  she  had  a  father  living. 

"  0  yes,  sir,  but  he  has  not  done  a  day's  work 
at  the  mill  for  more  than  a  year,  being  hurt  by 
the  machine,  and  he  fears  there  is  little  chance  of 
his  ever  working  again." 

"And  is  there  no  provision  mado  for  tho  lame 
and  the  maimed,  when  unable  to  work  for  their 
bread?"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

*•  No  redress  but  starring,"  said  the  girl  in  a 
subdued  tone. 
"Then  how  do  you  live  at  present?" 
"By  the  work  of  my  two  brothers,  Sir,  who 
go  daily  to  the  mill;  but  they  are  only  boys,  and 
their  wages  small,  and  we  are  hard  set  to  keep 
life  in  us;  poor  Mary  ill  too,  and  the  babe  keeps 
me  at  home,  so  I  can  be  no  help  by  my  work." 

"  Have  you  no  friends  or  neighbours  to  assise 
you?"  demanded  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Our  neighbors  are  as  poor  as  ounelves,  Sf  ^ 
or  they  would  help  us,  and  our  relations  east  us 
off  when  w#  left  the  country." 
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"How  loDg  have  you  lived  at  Ledston?'* 

**  Six  ^'ears,  sir,  and  a  weary  time  it  has  been 
since  we  turned  our  backs  on  Bonfield.'* 

"Bonfield,  did  you  say,— what  is  yQur  father's  j 
name?" 

"William  Lee,  sir.    "We  had  a  nice  coftage 
and  orchard  on  the  green  just  opposite  the  church, 
and  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  we  were  all  so  happy 
and  content!  and  Mr.  Harris  the  clergyman,  put  \ 
ray  brothers  and  me  to  school,  and  the  last  year  ; 
1  lived  Mith  Mrs.  Harris,  un<|er  the  cook;  and 


deliver  the  message;'  and  he  soon  came  back, 
saying,  the  ladies  were  engaged  with  company; 
and  wlmt  with  fasting  and  the  long  walk,  and  the 
disappointment,  I  fainted  away ;  and  the  servants 
came  round  me,  and  gave  me  something  to  cat 
and  drink,  and  that  man  who  rode  by,  proposed 
to  make  a  subscription  among  themselves,  for  he 
knew  my  father  was  no  impostor;  and  they  made 
up  six  shillings,  which  cheered  me,  and  I  returned 
with  a  light  heart,  {yr  I  had  ar  loaf  and  milk  to 
feed  those  I  loved,  and  my  mother  was  thankful; 


my  mother  said  we  had  man^^friends,  and  many  !  it  was  the  last  meal  she  ate,  for  ,she  died  that 

night,  but  she  was  prepared  for  the  change;  and 
Mr.  Selwyn,  the  clergyman  of  our  parish,  said 
he  never  saw  any  one  so  chastened  or  so  resigned. 
She  was  decently  buried  at  his  expense,  forne 
does  all  the  good  he  can  out  of  the  Kttle  he  has ; 
and  he  once  made  a  subscription  for  us  when  we 
had  no  coals;  and  anothpr  time  he  sent  us  a  pair 
of  blankets,  which  ho  got  from  a  lady  who  is 
good  to  the  poor.  He  often  comes  to  talk  to  my 
father,  but  he  can  find  no  peace,  because  he  was 
the  means  of  bringing  us  to  Ledston,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  gajn. 

An  empty  cart  was  now  coming  up,  returning 
to  the  town,  i^nd  Mr.  Temple  offered  the  driver 
a  shilling,  to  takp  the  girls,  an|d  set  them  down  at 
their  own  door:  this  he  wiUihgly  accepted,  and 
he  carried  the  poor  invalid,  who  appeared  quite 
insensible,  and  placed  her  in  her  sister's  lap,  to  - 
getber  with  the  infant,  and  drove  away. 

With  feelings  of  deep  sympath}-,  Mr.  and  Mrs» 
Temple  saw  them  depart  to  their  wretched  home, 
and  could  not  help  blessing  God  for  the  scene  of 
cpntrast  which  was  presented  to  their  View  on  a 
near  approach  to  the  parsonage;  the  house  was 
substantial,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plea> 
sure-groimd;  on  a  la>vn  in  front  of  it  was  a  par- 
ty of  healUiy  and  happy  children  in  all  the  en- 
joyment of  infantine  mirth;  and  on  one  side  was 
a  pretty  flower-garden,  where  two  elder  girls  were 
\  employed  in  tying  up  some  luxuriant  flowers; 
they  flew  to  meet  their  parents,  exclaiming,  **we 
thought  you  had  been  lost,  and  dinner  has  been 
waiting  above  an  hour." 

"  Never  mind  the  dinner,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple;  "  we  have  that  to  tell  which  wiH  I  hope 
interest  every  member  of  our  own  little  flock,  and 
teach  them  how  thankful  they  ought  to  be,  that 
their '  lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasant  places,'  for 
removed  from  either  poverty  or  riches." 

When  all  were  assembled  rouud  the  table,  Mrs. 
Temple  related  the  sad  story  of  Susan  I^ee,  and 
hpr  young  auditors  were  much  moved  with  sym- 
pftthy  for  the  poor  family;  one  said,  I  have  an, 
0I4  frock,  another  shoes,  which  might  bo  of  use, 
besides  a  little  hoard  of  half-pence  which  they 
had  accumulated  for  their  little  charities.    Mr. 


blessings  to  be  thankful  for:  but  we  went  to  Led- 
ston, and  she  never  looked  up  after,  for  she  said 
the  factories  were  the  ruin  of  young  people  body 
lind  soul;  and  O  what  miseiy  have  we  seen 

incc!" 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  poor  girl's  story,  and  determined  to  make 
inquiry  at  Bonfield  of  the  truth  of  it,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  the  poor  family  if  they  proved 
worthy,  as  they  had  been  parishioners  of  Mr. 
Temple's  predecessor;  he  took  down  tlie  name 
of  the  lane  where  they  lived;  and  the  half-crown 
T;Irs.  Temple  gavQ  the  girl  produced  tears  of 

While  they  were  talking,  a  dashing  open  car- 
riage passed  by,  filled  with  ladies  splendidly  dress- 
ed. One  look  at  the  group  on  the  bank  sufficed ; 
they  turned  their  heads  another  way,  and  soon 
were  out  of  sight;  not  so  the  groom,  who  was  on 
horseback  attending  the  carriage;  he  cast  a  look 
of  recognition  at  the  girl,  and  looked  back  till  a 
turn  of  the  road  prevented  further  scrutiny. 

'Do  you  know  whose  carriage  that  is?"  saicl 
Mr.  Temple? 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  Mr.  Burton's,  the  owner  of  the 
mill  we  have  worked  in  ever  since  we  came  tq 
Ledston." 

**  And  does  he  know  of  the  destitution  in  which 
you  are  now  placed?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  he  knew  of  my  father's  being  crtish- 
ed  in  the  mill  at  the  time  it  happened,  but  such 
things  are  common*  and  the  masters  take  no  no- 
tice of  them;  if  a  limb  is  lost  the  sufferer  is  taken 
to  the  Hospital;  but  if  the  accident  is  not  so  se- 
vere, they  have  nothing  done  for  them.  When 
my  mother  was  on  her  death-bed.  Sir,  and  we 
were  all  nearly  famished,  she  s^d,  *  ^usan,  dear, 
do  go  to  Green  Villa,  (that  is  Mr.  Burton's  coun- 
try bouse,)  and  try  and  ^e  one  of  the  ladies;  if 
they  have  t)ie  liearts  of  ChrisUan  women,  they 
surely  wi)l  pot  refuse  a  mite  to  those  who  have 
come  to  poverty  and  sickness  in  their  senice.' 
My  father  was  against  me  going,  and  said  it  was 
of  no  use^  but  I  did  go,  and  asked  to  see  one  pf 
tlie  young  ladies;  the  footman  eyed  me  with  con- 
'mpt,  and  Bfud,  •  I  know  the  answer  before  I 
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Temple  said,  **  Oar  first  care  must  be  to  inquire 
of  the  farmers  the  cliaractcr  of  William*  Lee,  and 
it'  we  find  him  honest,  as  well  as  unfortunate, 
something;  may  be  done  to  draw  bis  poor  chil^ 
dren  ont  of  the  state  of  temptation  to  evil  ways, 
in  which  they  have  been  so  unhappily  placed;*' 
and,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Temple,  he  Chat  even- 
ing paid  a  visit  to  Farmer  Jones,  to  whom  he  re- 
lated the  history  of  Lee,  as  he  had  it  from  kis 
daughter. 

"  O,  Sir,"  said  Jones,  "  if  William  Lee  had  but 
been  content  to  go  on  quietly  in  this  village,  I  never 
knew  a  man  more  likely  to  raise  a  family  respec- 
tably than  he  was,  what  with  his  own  exertions 
and  those  of  his  wife,  who  was  an  example  for  cot- 
tagers' wives;  and  she  broug^ht  up  her  children 
so  well,  they  were  the  eivilest,  neatest^  and  clean- 
est that  ever  went  to  the  sclioolj  and  we  all  look- 
ed lor  good  servants  amongst  them;  but  some 
foolish  stories,  set  about  by  cunning  men,  of  for- 
tunes being  made  iA  a  quick  way  in  the  factories; 
and  wages  being  at  that  time  high,  and  three  of 
his  children  at  an  age'tcTget  employ  ment,'fae  rpjocted 
the  advice  of  his  poor  wife,  who  was  sadly  set 
against  the  factories,  and  took  bis  whole  family  to' 
Ledston;  and  after  a  few  months,  wages  lowered, 
his  wife  fell  into  bad  health,  and  died  a  few  months 
since,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  lately;  for 
yon  see.  Sir,  we  all  thought  him  sO  foolish,  that  he 
lost  all  hisold  friends  by  the  change,  tfnd  as  for  his 
children,  why  I  suppose  they  are  like  others  that 
work  in  the  factories,  good  for  nothing  out  of 
them." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Temple;  "surely  good 
examples  at  home  have  kept  them  from  contam- 
ination." 

"  O,  Sir,  you  don't  know  the  factories  as  well 
as  I  do;  you  have  not  lived  all  your  life  so  near 
Ledston  as  I  have  done:  I  am  convinced  that  for 
the  most  part  all  those  who  work  in  them  are 
destroyed  sod  I  and  body,  und  many  honen 
labourers  in  all  the  villages  hereabouts,  have  rued 
the  day  they  were  enticed  to  enter  them.  Can 
any  wages  pay  a  man  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours 
of  incessant  labour  in  hot  unwholesome  rooms? 
And  when  the  hour  of  rest  comes,  he  spends  his 
m'gfats  in  some  dirty  close  lane,  where  the  breath 
of  heaven  ntiver  enters,  and  where  tlie  sun  never 
shines.  I  say,  Sir,  human  nature  cannot  stand  it, 
and  the  churchyards  are  filled  with  the  victims; 
"^ng  men  are  laid  low  before  they  have  seen 

dio^y*  days;  as  for  women  and  children,  they 
l^eo  ^****^ds.  01  it  is  a  shameful  ilavery  in 
^te  «*  ^^^  'S?*^^  ^^  ^*^  U)wn,  Mr.  Temple, 
tedfcs*'  ^"®  .JJlliam  Lee;  but  there  is  no 
^e  must  t*7  ^^  tdtwill  make  money,  and 
liteadt  *^*  ^  slaves  must  have 


I  am  sorry  for  poor  Lee,"  said  Jones,  "  and  would 
do  a  little  to  help  him  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
but  you  see.  Sir,  no  one  likes  lo  take  a  servant 
into  their  house  who  has  been  iu  a  factory,  for 
fear  of  theif  corrupting  their  fellow-servants; 
*one  black  sheep  mars  the  whole  flock;'  and  wu 
have  found  it  so." 

*•  I  regret,"  said  Mi*.  Temple, "  to  hear  such  an 
account  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  com- 
pelled to  Work  in  masses;  to  youth  it  is  particularly 
injurious.  *Evil  communication  does  indeed 
corrupt  good  manners.'  I  have  made  the  round 
of  one  mill  since  I  came  to  Bonfield,  and  I  was 
shocked  at  the  bold  and  reckless  appearance  of 
the  operatives,  young  and  old,  and  not  one  happ/i 
face  did  I  see  amongst  them." 

*'  Happy  face.  Sir!  that  is  a  sight  most  I'are  in' 
Ledston,  and  though  I  hve  so  near,  I  never  went 
overbntonefoctory  iif  mylife;why  the  sight  of  tho 
pale  meagre,  decrepid,  melaneholylookingchildren, 
wasting  asway  to  fiUan  early  grave,  wad  enough  for 
me:  I  hastened  home  to  gladden  my  eyes  with  our 
village  children  playing  on  the  green,  full  of  noisy 
mirth  suitable  to  their  age ;  but  when  you  have  lived 
longer  in  this  country,  Mr.  Temple,  you  will  learn 
what  a  ctfrse  these  factories  are  to  this  country, 
and  I  say  they  will  be  the  ruin  of  it  before  this 
century  is  past  and  gone.  The  masters  have 
much  to  answer  for,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
gold  vrill  cease  to  da22le  the  eyes,  and  then  they 
must  leave  their  possessions  behind  them :  it  is 
not  for  such  as  me  to  judge,  but  t  can't  help 
thinking  that  wheii  death  is  near,  the  remem- 
brances of  tyranny  to  their  fellow -creatores  will 
come  with  force,  and  disturb  the  lost  moments  of 
those  who  h«ve  used  it." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  "it  is  a  melan- 
choly thought,  and  happy  are  ihoae  who  have  not ' 
been  tempted  in  the  search  for  riches,  for  we  know 
not  our  own  strength." 

"  Very  true.  Sir;  and  as  to  Lee  and  his  family, 
if  any  thing  can  be  done  for  them,  I  am  one  to 
assist,  and  I  will  speak  to  others  of  his  old  neigh- 
bours on  the  Btibject." 

"  Thank  yoQ,  Mr.  Jones,  I  feel  a  great  wish,  if 
possible,  to  draw  tho  young  people  at  least  from 
such  bod  examines,  and  I  shall  go  to  Ledston 
to-morrOw  to  moke  further  enquiries  about 
them." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Temple  was  early  at  Ledston, 
and  introduced  him)ielf  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  being  the 
most  likely  person  to  know  the  real  circumstances 
of  Lee  and  his  family.  The  latter  gentleman 
gave  a  good  account  of  the  deluded  man,  and  was 
loud  in  praise  of  his  exemplary  wife,'  who  exer- 
ted herself  to  the  utmost  to  keep  her  children 
from  evil  contamination,  or  rather  by  good  wo- " 
to  warn  them  of  the  fruits  of  it  hereafter 
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yvhen  once  embarked  in  foctory  work,  sliortiatho 
time  for  the  influence  or  example  of  a  pious  pa- 
rent; the  long  day- is  spent  amongst  wicked  asso- 
ciates, and  the  child  returns  home  weuied  alike 
in  mind  and  body;  and  if  they  do  not  frequent 
the  dram  shop,  which  too  many  of  them  do,  they  \ 
seek  that  oblivion  to  their  sorrows  in  sleep,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  over- wrought  and  still  ten- 
der frame. 

Mr.  Selwyn  expressed  his  belief  that  Lee's  \ 
diildren  might  yet  be  snatched  from  evil,  as,  \ 
from  what  he    hod  observed,  the  home  afibc-  | 
tions  were  not  quite  dead  in  their  hearts;  for 
even  the  lads  seemed  to  grievo  at  the  distresses  ! 
.of  their  parents,  and  Lee  had  taken  ihem  to 
'  church,  and  made  them  attend  the  Sunday-school,  : 
as  long  08  they  had  decent  clothes  to  put  on,  but  ; 
since  ho  became  a  cripple,  the  wages  of  the  chil- 
dren were  scarcely  sufficient  for  Uie  parchaso  of 
food  to  keep  life  in  them.    **  In  short,*'  said  Mr. 
Sdwyn,  **  Uio  earnings  of  these  two  boys  is  all 
the  poor  family  have  now  to  live  upon,  and  hap- 
pily their  robust  frames  have  stood  the  trial, 
though  their  pale  faces  plainly  speak  of  destitu- 
tion.   We  have  many  good  Samaritans  in  this 
town,"'continued  Mr.  Selwyn,  ^  but  their  chari- 
ties are  like  drops  of  water  in  the  sea  in  such  a 
multitude  of  claimants;  my  rector  b  truly  zealous 
and  charitable,  and  out  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
has  many  claims  both  public  ana  private,  and  he 
endeavours,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  enforce 
the  virtue  of  charity;  and  no  doubt  in  somis  cases 
with  good  effect;  and  1 6atter  myself  that  many 
redeeming  characters  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  merchants  even  in  this  town;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  we  have  numbers,  who  have*made  their 
thousands  througlk  the  means  of  oar  poor  opera- 
tives, ivho  part  as  reluctantly  with  a  sovereign  as 
if  it  were  their  last" 

Mr.  Temple  took  his  leave,  and  by  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn*s  direction,  after  threading  many  a  dirty  lane 
arrived  at  the  poor  tenement  of  which  Lee  inhab- 
ited one  room.  Susan  opened  the  door;  her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  but  a  transient  smile  pas- 
sed over  her  face  as  she  asked  Mr.  Temple  to 
walk  in.  The  room  was  small  and  dark,  being 
only  lighted  by  a  window  of  four  panes.  She  ap- 
proached the  only  bed  in  the  room,  and  whispered 
a  few  words  to  her  father,  who  was  too  feeble  to  sit 
•p;  and  having  placed  a  wooden  stool  for  Mr.Tem- 
ple,  she  gave  her  attention  to  the  poor  infant,  who 
waa  laid  crying  on  a  mat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  this  poor 

place,  Sir,"  said  Lee,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  your 

kindness  to  my  poor  giris;  one  of  them  would 

.  have  died  on  the  road  but  for  you :  she  got  hgne 

''*^,  but  she  was  spent,  and  the  Lord  called  her 


h»t  night,  and  there  she  lies,  Sir,  another  victim 
to  a  cruel  father.*' 

Now  that  Mr.  Temple*s  eyes  wore  accustomed 
to  the  darkness  around  him,  he  perc^ved  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  apartment  a  figure  stretch- 
ed out  and'covered  with  a  sheet,  which  was  in- 
deed the  corpse  of  the  younger  girl,  happily  re- 
leased from  all  her  sufferings, 

Mr.  Temple  now  feelingly  entered  into  the 
poor  man's  sorrows,  and  offered  comfort;  but  Lee 
was  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and 
seemed  to  try  to  obtain  relief  by  a  confession  of 
his  sins. 

"Isuilermuch,  Sir,**  said  he,  "but  no  more 
than  I  deserve.  I  was  once  well  oS,  but  I  was 
not  content;  I  wished  for  more  and  lost 
all,  God  forgive  me  I  If  I  only  suffered  alone» 
I  could  bear  it,  but  my  children.  Sir,  they 
have  been  dovotod  to  Mammon.  When  I  Ujred 
at  Bonficld  I  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  could 
always  support  the  fiimily  God  sent  me.  I  had 
a  good  cottage  and  orchard,  and  kept  a  cow  and 
a  pig,  and  I  could  ei\joy  tho  pure  ur  of  heaven, 
and  see  the  green  fields,  and  spend  the  Sabbath- 
day  as  it  should  be  spent;  and  I  turned  my  back 
on  all  this  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  and  brought 
my  good  wife  (much  against  her  will)  and  four 
children  to  this  wicked  town:  and  as  if  for  a  pun- 
ishment to  me,  we  had  only  been  six  months  hero, 
when  wages  fell,  the  price  of  provisions  ros^ 
and  all  our  earnings  were  not  so  much  as  mj 
wife  and  I  could  make  at  Bonfield,  and  no  friends, 
no  help,  no  pity;  and  I  was  too  proud  to  aak 
assistance  from  old  neighbors,  or  to  let  them 
know  of  our  troubles,  so  we  went  on  till  I  was 
crushed  by  machinery,  which  crippled  me,  and 
reduced  me  to  the  state  I  am  now  in.  Then  I 
saw  my  poor  wife  drooping  day  by  day:  she  had 
had  two  children  unce  we  came  here,  besides 
that  sick  infant,  and  they  soon  went  to  an  untime- 
ly grave.  I-caw  the  poor  girl  who*  lies  in  that 
comer  nearly  bent  double  by  working  too  young 
as  a  scavenger  in  the  mill;  Susan  and  the  boys 
have  stood  the  trial,  for  they  were  strong  and 
country-bred,  and  to  them  I  owe  the  bit  of  bread 
I  now  eat.  But  my  greatest  of  all  troubles  waa 
the  death  of  my  wife;  she  was  a  pious  woman, 
she  bore  her  trials  meekly,  anc}  if  my  children 
have  escaped  from  bad  examples,  it  is  all  her 
doing,  with  the  grace  of  God ;  she  counselled  thenx 
without  ceasing,  she  made  them  keep  the  Sabbathj 
day  holy,  and  oh!  she  looked  sad  when  that^' 
returned,  and  we  had  not  decent  clothes  tg^^ . 
to  visit. God's  house;  but  we  did  pra^e  ii^' 
and  since  her  death  that  girl.  Sir,  ^^s  i|r||^^ 


utmost  day  and  mght,  and  cour     ^en  a^ 
they  come  home;  but  I  sp" 
them,  and  tffen  who  vp^' 


nctn?'* 


J 


\ 
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**  Say  not  so,**  said  Mr.  Temple,  '*  remember 
whe  is  Tarfhor  of  the  fal1ier]es8." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  Kid  Lee;  "b*t  they  must 
lire  on  as  factory  slaves,  no  one  will  countenance 
them  now,  and  then  the  evil  example  will  take 
effect,  and  all  my  doing!*' 

Mr«  Temple  took  some  pains  to  bring  him  into 
a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  hinted  the  intention 
of  his  old  neighbours  to  assist  him  if  he  should 
rocoTcr,  and  be  ablo  to  maintain  his  family  in  the 
country. 

**  God  rewanl  all  those  who  pity  us,"  said  Lee, 
"  but  I  shall  not  long  want  assistance;  I  feel  more 
feeble  every  day,  and  my  complaints  have  been 
too  long  neglected  to  be  cured  now.  But  the 
children,  Sir,  if  I  could  see  them  out  of  this  vile 
town,  and  getting  an  honest  living  elsewhere,  I 
should  die  in  peace." 

^  How  did  it  happen,"  said  Mr-  Temple,  "that 
you  left  Bonfield  against  the  advice  of  your 
mfe  and  friends?  Who  tempted  you  to  come 
here?" 

**The  love  of  gain,  Sir,  first  led  me  astray, 

and  I  was  not  content  with  going  on  quietly  as 

my  neighbours  did,  and  I  was 'dissatisfied  with 

my  small  earnings.  I  worked  as  a  labourer  many 

years  with  farmer  Jones,  and  I  had  a  cottage 

fy^tti  him,  with  a  small  field,  at  a  moderate  rent: 

and  as  my  poor  wife  had  four  children  to  make 

and  mend  for,  besides  the  care  of  the  cow  and 

■the  pig,  she  could  do  no  more;  so  that  I  had  to 

•garden,  to  get  up  my  hay,  my  potato  crop,  and 

to  gather  my  garden  fruit,  aftef  I  got  hoo^e  from 

'the  farm:  and,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  money 

■wonld  come  in  faster  if  I  gave  up  working  at  Mr. 

tones'  ;  so  I  laid  out  a  littie  sum  I  had  in  the 

savings  bank,  and  bought  a  cart  and  horse  and 

tamed  carrier,  though  there  were  two  others  in 

the  village;  and  I  soon  found  to  my  cost  that  I 

liad  but  a  small  share  of  the  business;  and  after 

a  year's  trial  I  began  to  repent  of  the  change  I 

Jiad  made.     One  day  that  I  had  come  from  Led- 

ston  with  a  load  ef  apples,  I  was  sitting  in  the 

'  public-house,  complaining  of  the  low  prioes  I 

had  got  for  my  fnut,  when  a  decent-looking  man 

took  up  the  subject,  and  asked  me  many  questions 

and   seemed   so  interested  in  my  concerns,  I 

thought  him  all  at  once  a  friend,  and  told  him  how 

hard  X  -worked  for  a  living;  and  he  strongly  ad- 

-vised.  me  to  oome  to  Ledston,  and  work  in  a  fae- 

tory,  where  with  my  wife  and  four  children,  who 

would  every  day  be  more  useful,  and  earn  higher 

w^i^es,  I  shonld  not  only  live,  but  lay  by  money, 

if  I  choee  to  -work  every  day ;  and  so  smooth  was 

this  msLn'a  toogi^,  (who  I  afterwards  heard  was 

ntud  for   enticing  country  folks  to  come  to  the 

factories,)  tbat  I  promised  to  bring  my  faaaily  at ; 

once*  and  be  ofijered  to  get  me  into  Mr  Burton's 


mil],  and  I  went  homo  quite  delighted  with  my 
prospects.  When  I  told  my  wife  of  my  plan,  sho 
was  stunned,  and  would  hardly  believe  mc  in  ear* 
nest,  but  I  soon  told  her  I  was  determined  on  it; 
and  O  how  she  cried  that  night,  and  sud  that  her 
children  would  be  lost  creatures,  soul  and  body  ; 
but  I  was  hardened,  and  said  she  did  not  consid- 
er how  I  worked  like  a  slave,  and  was  no  better, 
but  getting  worse  in  the  worlrl;  so  in  a  few  weeks 
I  gave  up  all,  and  camo  to  this  town  with  a  sum 
which  enabled  me  to  take  a  house  in  a  tolerably 
airy  situation,  and  furnish  it  decently;  and  as  wa- 
ges were  that  year  very  high,  and  we  all  gut  em- 
ployment, I  thought  all  my  dreams  of  indepen- 
dence in  old  ago  were  to  be  realized;  but  tho 
next  year  wages  gradually  lowered,  and  my  wife 
fell  into  bad  health  after  her  confinement  of  a 
child,  which  was  soon  carried  to  the  grave;  and 
the  children  lost  their  spirits,  and  came  home 
tired  and  worn  out,  and  ready  for  bed  before  the 
night  set  in.  Susan  went  through  the  toUsomo 
tasks  of  scavenger  and  piecener,  but  being  a 
strong  girl,  she  was  soon  advanced  to  better  woric : 
not  so  my  poor  delicate  Mary,  who  now  Ucs  there, 
she  Buf¥Sered  from  the  employment  given  to  the 
younger  children,  and  her  bones  became  soft,  her 
feet  swollen,  her  memory  failed,  and  she  came 
home  above  a  year  ago  to  droop  and  die,  another 
maxt>T  to  the  factory  system.  I  have  seen  her 
daily  dying  by  inches,  sir,  and  prayed  for  her  re- 
lease; for  she  was  so  patient  and  submissive  un- 
der her  sufferings,  that  I  feel  assured  she  has 
joined  her  mother  in  heaven.  O  that  I  was  as  fit 
for  the  awful  change!" 

Never  had  Mr.  Temple  seen  distress  realised 
in  more  vivi^  colours  than  in  this  poor  abode:  tho 
small  window  just  gave  light  enough  to  display 
the  wretchedness  of  extreme  poverty ;  the  sick 
man  lay  upon  a  thin  straw  mattress,  with  a  single 
blanket  and  rug  over  him;  the  floor  was  sunk 
below  the  street,  the  walls  green  with  damp,  a 
few  cinders  burned  on  the  hearth,  a  small  table 
and  two  stools  were  the  only  articles  of  moveable 
furniture,  and  yet  there  was  an  air  of  cleanliness 
apparent  in  the  littie  room. 

Mr.  Temple  used  all  his  cfibrts  to  speak  oom- 
fort  to  the  heart  of  the  afflicted  man,  and  prom- 
ised something  should  be  done  both  for  him  and 
his  children;  supposing  they  were  willing  to  leave 
Ledston. 

*<  Willing,  Sir!  not  one  of  my  children  but 
would  bless  God  for  such  a  ddiveranco;  and  I 
know  my  poor  lads  would  go  to  sea,  but  their 
wages  are  all  now  I  Itave  to  live  on; and  they  are 
good  boys,  and  I  don't  doubt,  if  in  any  other  way 
of  eamiag  their  bread,  tiiey  would  do  no  discred- 
it to  tb^  master,  thanks  to  the  pious  counsels  of 
their  poor  mother;  and  I  do  believe  her  pray*~ 
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fbr  them  have  prevented  them  from  falling  into  >  "  O  your  hononrf  the  like  of  as  can  travel  when 
the  sin  and  wickedness  they  see  around  them.  \  our  betters  can't;  we  can  beg  our  way  to  Livef- 
When  I  am  gone,  and  the  poor  baby,  I  hope,  by  >  pool,  and  I  have  a  cousin  as  is  captain  of  a  ship 
God*8  grace,  thatprl,  who  has  been  such  a  slave  J  belonging  to  Cork,  and  he  will  give  us  afreepas- 
to  us  all,  and  her  brothers,  may  walk  in  such  a  >  sage  any  day  ;  and  then  only  set  foot  on  Irisfc 
course  as  to  make  friends."  \  ground,  we  shall  do,  for  at  every  farm-house  the- 

As  Mr.  Temple  was  about  departing,  the  door  j  bowl  of  milk  and  the  big  pratees  will  be  handed 
opened,  and  two  tall  thin  pale  boys  came  in,  and  '  to  us  with  a  kind  welcome." 
were  at  the  bedsiile  before  they  perceived  a  {  "And  who  induced  you,"  said  Mr.  Temple, 
stranger,  when  they  slunk  away,  as  if  ashamed  j  "  to  leave  your  own  country,  and  come  to  Led- 
of  their  mean  appearance.  Mr.  Temple,  anxious  I  ston,  on  an  uncertainty  of  finding  work?'' 
to  observe  their  manners,  spoke  to  them  of  their  >  «  y^r^n^  y^y,.  honour,  I  will  tell  yoti'  all  about  it: 
father's  situation,  and  hinted  that  he  hoped  to  {  i  had  a  cousin  as  was  footman  up  at  Shannon" 
send  him  relief  very  soon;  they  replied  civilly  |  jjall,  (may  be  you  know  the  placer  where  Squire 
and  respectfully,  and  a  tear  glistened  in  the  eyes  |  Q'Neil  lives  0  and  he  had  been  over  to  this  coun- 


of  the  elder,  when  Susan  said,  "This  is  the  good  | 
gentleman  from  Bonfield."  She  had  been  prepa- 
ring each  a  basin  full  of  crusts,  over  which  she 
poured  a  little  milk,  and  they  gladly  began  to  | 
partake  this  humble  fare,  when  a  tall,  half-clad  j 
Irishwoman  entered,  and  set  upon  the  table  a  j 
plate  of  hot  potatoes.  i 

"  There,  boys,"  said  she,  "  it's  you  that  have  ! 
no  father  to  work  for  you,  and  seldom  get  a  hot  ; 
meal,  welcome  you  are  to  a  portion  of  Norah  ; 
Flanagan's  pratees,  and  I  wish  it  were  bettor 
worth  your  having;"  but  on  turning  and  seeing 


try  with  his  master;  and  he  told  us  tHey  had  heert 
visiting  at  a  grand  house  like  a  palace,  not  far 
from  this  herer  town  ;  and  as  true  as  I  speak  it, 
ybiir  honour,  the  master  of  it  was,  in  his  young 
days,  a  ragged  boy,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and" 
he  got  into  a  factory,  and  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other got  to  be  master,  and  has  had  thousands 
to  woi!c  for  him ;  and  he  built  a  finer  House,  and 
has  serving  men  and  serving  women,  and  gold  asr 
fast  as  he  can  count  it ;  and  so  this  story  set  us 
all  a  wishing  to  try  our  fortunes  :  and  ^I\lrphy 
says,  sayS  he,  '*  What,  if  one  of  our  boys  should 


Mr.  Temple  she  resumed,  "I  ask  your  pardon,  >  thrive  so  well,  and  if  one  does  it  will  be  the  mak- 
Sir,  I  did  not  se6  a  gentleman  in  this  poor  place."  >  ingof  all  the  rest;"  and  so  we  gave  up  the  cabin, 

"  No  apology  is  necessary,  my  good  woman,"  \  and  sold  the  cow  and  the  pig,  and  got  toLedston 
said  .Mr.  Temple,  "  you  are  on  a  visit  of  charity,  >  in  a  dacctot  way  wilh  the  money  ;  and  woes' me  t 
and  I  honour  you  for  it."  I  when  we  got  here,  wages  were  low,  and  meat 

"  That's  true  for  3'ou,  Sir,"  said  Norah,  "  and  if  \  high,  and  it's  all  we  can  do  to  keep  life  in  us;  and* 
I  was  but  once  more  in  my  own  cotmtry,  I  should  J  but  for  the  strong  country  boys  I  brought  with 
have  a  hundred  pmtecs  for  one  to  give  away;  >  me,  they  might  have  been  laid  under  the  sod  long 
woes  me,  it  was  a  dark  day  when  I  left  the  green  \  since,  as  hundreds  of  their  comrades  are;  bdt  the' 
island,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  come  to  this  place  of  |  sun  shall  shiiie  upon  them  soon  in  the  county  of 
slavery,  expecting  to  eat  white  bread  and  the  \  Clare,  if  it  please  God  they  live  a  little  month 
good  flesh  meat,  and  to  have  decent  clothing  for  |  longer." 

the  childer,  and  more  than  that,  money  to  lay  by  >  Jast  as  the  garrulous  Irishwoman  finished  her 
to  carry  us  back  to  our  own  dear  country  when  i  story,  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  girl  covered 
wo  were  tired  of  this."  \  with  rags  put  her  head  in,  saying,  "Mother,  come 

"  And  how  long  may  you  have  lived  here?"  >  quick,  for  the  boyS  are  eating  up  all  the  pratees, 
^  sftid  Mr.  Temple,  whose  ears  were  ever  open  to  ]  and  wont  give  me  one!" 


the  complaints  of  the  poor. 

"  A  matter  of  two  long  years,  your  honoinr," 
said  Norah;  "Murphy  and  I,  and  six  children, 
left  kith  and  kind,  and  country,  to  come  and  serve 
them  as  has  no  more  hearts  than  the  stones  they 
tread  upon;  they  make  us  work,  work,  toil,  toil, 
till  all  the  strength  b  gone  out  of  us,  and  then 
wo  may  die  in  the  streets  f5r  aught  they  care; 
but  as  sure  as  my  name's  Norah  Flanagan,  I  will 
see  the  green  island  before  I  am  two  months 
older!" 

"  But  how  ^an  you  take  so  long  a  journey  with- 
out money;  and  with  so  large  a  family?"  inquired 
,  Temple. 


"  Tell  them,  I'll  send  the  priest  to  them,"  skid 
Norah.  "But  they  don't  fear  the  priest  iii  this 
country,  nor  any  living  ereature.  Them  are  fac  - 
tory  manners^  your  honour,''  said  she,  turning  to 
ilr*  Temple  :  "  before  we  came  hero  my  boys 
were  notified  for  their  manners ;  they  always 
made  obeisance  to  the  squire,  and  the  priest^  and 
all  the  quality  they  met,  but  now  they  have  no 
respect  for  Uieir  betters,  and  I  rue  the  day  my 
cousin  Mic  told  his  tales  about  £ng^h  factories. 
fbr  that  began  our  ruin.^ 

Ilere  she  had  asecodtleall  from  the  giirl,   and 

after  a  respectful  courtesy  to  Mr.  Temple,   sho 

^  hurried  from  the  room.    During  her  stay   th«ir. 
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boys  had  hastily  swallowed  their  scanty  meal, 
the  factory  bell  had  rung,  and  they  departed  to 
their  toilsome  drudgery. 

"All  that  I  see  and  hear/'  said  Mr.  Temple, 
"  convinces  me  that  religion  and  morality  arc  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  this  large  town,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  dreadful  to  contemplate.** 

"  They  are  indeed,  Sir,*'  said  Lee;  •*  for  there 
are  not  places  of  worship  for  a  tithe  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  as  for  schools,  the  needy  parents  are  so 
bent  on  making  all  they  can  of  their  children, 
that  tltey  don*t  care  to  send  them,  and  so  this 
kind  of  charity  is  in  a  manner  lost  And  the 
tSabbath  day! — 0  sir,  it  would  shock  you  to  hear 
how  it  is  kept  by  thousands  who  neither  seem  to 
fear  God  nor  Satan;  but  thanks  be  to  her  that  is 
gone,  wo  kept  that  day  holy,  and  went  to  ohurch 
as  long  as  we  could  decently  appe^  there  ;  and 
my  lads  were  kept  from  the  beer  shops  and  such 
like  places,  and  made  to  vead  their  Bible,  though 
they  were  sadly  bantered  about  it  at  the  factory." 
Mr.  Temple  had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  in- 
terest Jtiis  fi&elings,  and  increase  his  desire  to 
snatch  this  poor  family  from  perdition  ;  and  giv- 
ing Susan  the  means  to  provide  some  comforts 
for  her  father,  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
arrange  some  plan  for  their  good  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

•*  Surely,"  said  Susan  to  her  father,  "  Provi- 
dence put  it  into  your  head  to  send  us  to  walk 
into  the  country  (though  Mary  was  dying)  the 
very  day  that  good  gentleman  had  been  at  Led- 
ston,  for  all  the  quality  in  the  town  lyould  have 
passed  by  without  notice.** 

"  i  hope  not,  I  hope  not ;  but  the  rich  people 
of  this  town  are  so  used  to  see  objects  of  distress, 
that  their  hearts  are  hardened,  like  Pharaoh's  : ' 
but,  *  peradventure  ten  be  found,' — there  is 
Mr.  Selwyn,  Susan^and  his  rector." 

**  But  they  are  not  rich,  father,  and  do  not 
employ  factory  people,  and  they  are  God's  min- 
isters, and  mother  said  that  a  shilling  from  them 
was  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  from 
some  of  our  employer^  yfho  make  all  they  have 
by  our  toil." 

••Very  true,  Susan,  and  the  Scripture  says, 
*  As  well  may  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  as  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  hearen.'" 

That  night  a  bright  gleam  of  hope  sat  upon 
the  faces  of  Lee's  fan^y,  and  they  tidked  of  fu- 
ture days  and  better  prospects  till  sleep  overtook 
them,  and  rose  in  the  moniing  with  an  ahicrity, 
very  different  from  their  usual  feelings,  which  bad 
bordered  on  a  sullen  despair. 

Mr.  Temple  followed  up  his  charitable  plans ; 
ho  raised  a  subscription  amongst  the  farmers, 
i^nd  prevailed  with  a  widow  woman  $0  lodge 


Lee*s  family  fur  a  few  weeks ;  and  Ute  day  after 
the  funeral  of  Mary,  they  were  brought  in  acart 
to  Bonfield,  where  in  a  few  days  the  pure  country 
air,  and  the  happy  faces  of  his  children,  so  reviv- 
ed the  poor  invalid,  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up, 
and  never  ceased  praising  God  fur  his  mercies. 
The  suffering  infant  was  now  released,  and  Susan 
was  enabled  to  take  in  needle- work,  which  Mrs. 
Temple  provided  for  her,  and  farmer  Jones  cm- 
ployed  both  the  lads,  who  soon  gained  health  and 
strength  on  good  wholesome  diet,  and  gave  satis- 
faction to  their  master.  Susan  was  flattered  that 
her  father  would  soon  be  able  to  go  to  church, 
and  gain  some  easy  work  suited  to  his  strength  ; 
but  Leo  felt  that  within  which  bade  him  prepare 
for  the  awful  change  so  soon  to  take  place,  and 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  the  visits  of  Mr. 
Temple,  who  spoke  comfort  to  the  dying  man, 
whose  repentance  was  so  sincere,  and  faith  in 
Christ  so  firm,  that  his  death-bed  was  one  of 
peace;  and  he  gave  such  advice  to  his  children,  on 
contentment  with  their  lot  in  life,  and  spoke  so 
strongly  on  the  love  of  gtiin  which  had  been  his 
ruin,  that  their  young  hearts  were  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  we  will  hope  the  remembrance  will 
not  be  forgotten.  Mrs.  Temple  promised  to  take 
Susan  into  her  service,  when  her  duties  to  her 
father  were  over,  and  one  month  after  his  return 
to  Bonfield,  William  I/ee  was  laid  in  tlie  grave, 
^rs.  Temple  took  the  grateful  Susan  into  her 
house  as  an  under  nursery-maid,  and  her  good 
conduct  and  obliging  behaviour  won  the  esteem 
of  all  the  family.  She  had,  though  so  young, 
seen  so  much  sorrow,  and  utter  wretchedness, 
that  her  new  situation  appeared  to  her  a  l^eaven 
upon  earth,  and  her  gratitude  to  the  family  knew 
no  bounds,  and  in  a  few  months  she  hod  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  it  by  deeds  as  well  as  words. 
An  epidemic  disease  attacked  the  whole  family 
of  children,  and  Susan  rested  not  from  the  labors 
of  attendance  in  the  sick  room  night  or  day,  till 
it  pleased  God  to  restore  the  invalids  to  health  ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Temple  thanked  her  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  for  her  qxertions,  she  would  say,  "  O 
madam!  can  I  ever  do  enough  for  you  and  yours, 
who  have  dragged  me  and  those  I  loved  from  des- 
titution ?  To  serve  you  is  my  greatest  happi- 
ness, and  I  have  no  wish  to  change  my  situation 
at  any  time." 

"Make  no  rash  resolves,  Susan,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple ;  *<  the  hand  of  God  directs  aright,  and 
trust  all  to  him." 

Susan's  eldest  brother  had  a  wish  to  follow  a 
trade,  and  the  village  carpenter  took  him  as  ap- 
prentice for  a  small  sum,  which  Susan  promised 
to  help  to  pay  off  yearly  out  of  her  wages,  as  she 
was  tpo  prudent  to  lay  it  all  out  on  dress,  as  many 
young  women  do;  neither  would  she  save  i* 
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while  her  brother  might  be  benefited  by  her  assist- 
ance. 

Time  passed  on,  and  at  twenty- five  yeors  of 
age,  Susan  became  the  upper  servant  in  the  nar- 
ser}%  and  Mrs.  Temple  reposed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  her,  being  assured  she  had  the  interest 
of  b^r  children  at  heart,  from  gratitude  and 
attachment. 

About  this  time  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Tem- 
plets, with  his  wife  and  children,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land from  Jamaica,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  rec- 
tory ;  they  were  attended  by  a  young  negro  lad 
who  was  much  attached  to  Captain  Ormond's 
children,  and  had  a  great  wish  to  sec  this  far- 
famed  country.  Captain  Ormond  had  several 
objections  to  bringing  Jaffier  so  f&r  from  his 
home,  but  the  children's  entreaties  prevailed,  and 
he  was  in  raptures  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  coun- 
try where  all  were  free,  all  were  happy,  and  where 
the  streets  were  paved  with  gold,  for  so  the  poor 
simple  negro  had  been  led  to  believe.  The  fam- 
ily landed  at  Liverpool,  made  a  hasty  journey 
across  the  country  to  Bonfield,  where  Jafiier 
found  the  first  specimen  of  free-bom  English  in 
Mr.  Temple's  servants,  and  was  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  all  this  class  in  our  covntry  were 
equally  happy  and  content.  He  told  them  of  all 
the  sorrows  to  which  his  race  wore  doomed  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  of  the  cruel  overseer,  the  burn- 
ing sun  underwhich  they  worked,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  their  masters  treated  them. 

Susan  was  a  wUling  listener  to  Jaflier's  com- 
plunts,  but  on  questioning  him  closely  and  min- 
utely, she  made  him  confess  that  eaefa  slave  had 
his  own  cottage  with  a  garden  attached,  and  time 
given  them  for  cultivation  ;  that  they  had  many 
little  merry  meetings  amongst  themselves, 
medical  advice  in  sickness,  and  suitable  diet-*  and 
so  many  little  comforts  found  for  them  by  their 
employers,  that  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
in  her  own  free  country  there  was  slavery  worse 
than  that  imposed  upon  the  negro  race. 

<<  Don't  suppose,  Jaffier,"  said  Susan,  *'tbat 
wliat  you  see  in  this  house  is  a  sample  of  the  life 
led  by  all  in  our  station  in  this  country;  gentle- 
men's servants  are  well  off,  and  ought  to  be  more 
thankful  than  they  are  for  board,  lodging,  and 
easy  work,  with  wages  to  use  as  they  like  :  but 
go  to  Ledston,  Jaffier,  and  see  the  factories,  and 
how  the  poor  creatures  of  all  ages  toil  hour  after 
hour  without  relaxation,  and  yon  will  say  there 
is  8i»v«ry  in  a  free  land— in  a  Christian  land." 
But  Jaffier  would  not  be  convinced  by  her  words, 
and  Went  on  railing  at  the  task-masters  in  his 
own  hapless  country. 

One  day  Captain  Ormond  ordered  the  carriage 
to  take  the  children  to  Ledston  to  see  a  cotton 
liUi  Jaffier  was  in  attendance,  and  his  master 


said  be  might  accompany  the  party  through  the 
working  rooms,  which  gave  him  great  plea- 
sure. On  passing  some  of  the  factories  on  enter- 
ing the  town,  Jaffier  was  struck  with  the  immense 
size  and  apparent  grandeur  of  the  buildingB',  the 
day  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  Jaffier  nemarked  to- 
his  master,  who  sat  by  him  on  the  barouche  seat,, 
that  the  people  who  worked  in  them  were  happy 
in  being  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  under 
which  the  poor  negro  toiled  without  pity.  Cap- 
tain Ormond  agreed  with  hzm,  not  having  ever 
been  round  a  cotton-mill,  but  soon  did  he  change 
his  opinion  on  tliis  point. 

Mr.  Temple  introduced  the  party  to  one  of  the 
largest  mills  in  Ledston,  where  several  hundred 
hands  were  employed  ;  and  a  person  came  for- 
ward to  explain  the  works,  as  they  passed  through 
a  large  suite  of  rooms.    On  entering  one  large 
room,  filled  by*  children  of  all  ages,  their  good 
feelings  were  mseh  shocked  to  see  the  pale  siakly 
faces  and  feeble  appearance  of  the  <poor  little 
creatures,  some  of  whom  could  not  have  been 
more  than  five  years  of  age,  who  were  employed 
as  scavengers,  that  is,  to  snatch  off  all  the  loose 
wool,  which  adheres  to  that  drawn  out  by  the 
machine,  and  to  throw  it  down  &st  enough  to 
avoid  a  blow  from  the  ponderous  engine  which 
goes  to  and  fro  without  ceasing  ;  and  to  escape 
this  they  are  obliged  to  stoop  continaally,  whilst 
the  cotton  dust  fills  the  mouth  and  noetiils,  till 
tliey  can  scarcely  breathe.    Othersy  who  virere  a 
little  older,  were  plying  the  ardvous  task  of 
piecenety  whicli,  though  not  to  be  called  hard 
work,  requires  that  intense  attention  of  the  aiind» 
so  destructive  to  infiincy,  besides  being  surround- 
ed by  the  confused  sounds  of  the- machinery  and 
their  eyes  dazzled  by  the  movements  of  myriads 
of  wheels,  reds,  pulleys,  chains,  and  other  iroa 
works  ;  and  should  these  po6r  infant  operatives 
relax  for  one  moment  from  their  task,  or  should' 
sleep  overtake  them,  which  often  happens,  the 
whip  of  the  overseer  soon  arouses  them  to  frcsb 
exertion  and  unnatural  excitement    Tears  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Ormonds  and   their 
cousins  at  the  scene,  and  they  moved  forward 
into  a  largo  apartment  where  a  number  of  women 
and  girls  were  employed  in  gathering  flakes  of 
cotton  torn  by  the  cylinders  :  the  air  was  so  im- 
pregnated by  the  flue  or  fine  particles  of  file  cot- 
ton, that  the  visitors  were  much  annoyed  by  it,. 
which  increased  their  pity  for  those  who  vrcro 
doomed  to  live  ui  the  midst  of  its  unwholcsomo 
influence.    The  hour  of  refreshment  arrived,  the 
machinery  stopped  as  if  by  magic,  the  women 
either  sat  upon  the  floor,  or  stood  against  the 
frames,  to  swallow  the  comfortless  meal  they  had 
each  provided,  which  was  abundantly  mixed  with 
tjie  flue  and  dust }  the  rest  from  labour  sccmect 
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to  bring  no  pleasure,  their  meals  no  refreshment; 
gloomy  and  silent,  not  a  word  was  spoken,  no 
animation  of  youthfulness  appeared  in  thevacant 
countenances,  but  on  every  side  were  seen  hollow 
cheeks,  heavy  eyes,  narrow  chests,  stooping 
figures,  and  that  helpless  expression  so  near  akin 
to  despair.  In  a  few  minutes  all  were  again  in 
motion,  pursuing  the  same  round  of  monotonous 
business,  hour  after  hour,  with,  to  all  appearance, 
as  little  feeling  as  the  machinery  they  assisted  ; 
indeed,  a  looker  on  might  truly  call  them  the 
human  machinery.  The  apartment,  though  large, 
was  not  proportionably  lofty,  so  that  the  air  was 
oppressive  to  a  sickening  degree  j  the  sun  shone 
through  numerous  windows  in  three  sides  of  it, 
the  heat  was  almost  suffocating,  and  the  smell  of 
the  rank  oil  used  in  the  machinery  increased  tlie 
oppression.  The  survey  of  the  mill  detained  our 
party  above  two  hours,  and  glad  were  they  to  be 
free  from  the  heat,  and  dust,  and  noisome  odours 
which  they  had  encountered;  yet  duly  impressed 
with  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  beings  they  had 
just  seen.  **0!"  exclaimed  Captain  Ormond, 
"  that  any  of  our  fellow  creatures  should  be 
obliged. to  submit  to  such  slavery,  such  degrada- 
tion, to  fill  the  coffers  of  their  unfeeling,  unchris- 
tian, and  cruel  task-masters  I*'  and  turning  to 
Jaf&er,  said, "  What  think  you  now  of  happy  Eng- 
land?" 

"  O  massal^'.said  the  negro,  "  seeing  is  believ- 
ing; fi^ie  houses,  great  prisons;  Susan's  words  all 
true,  poor  white  man  and  white  woman, and  little 
piccaninny,  all  toil  as  much  as  poor_  negroes  in 
Jamaica,  and  look  moro  unhappy  ;  never  more 
will  Jaffier  believe  stories  about  fne  country 
again,  after  what  he  see  to-day,  and  he  content 
to  go  back  to  his  own  country,  where  more  glad 
faces  than  here  j  but  0,  to  think  of  the  man  with 
the  long  whip  stirring  up  the  picaninnies  to  ke'ep 
them  awake  when  they  so  tired.  0  dear.!  O 
dear !  my  heart  sore.  In  Jamaica  they  take  care 
of  the  young  ones  to  make  them  strong,  and  they 
happy  for  some  years,  and  work  better  by  and 
bye." 

**  True,"  sftid  his  master,  "it  is  one  of  the  most 
impolitic  steps  that  the  factory  masters  can  take 
to  employ  children  before  they  have  arrived  at 
full  growth,  by  which  means,  able  workmen  and 
workwomen  ^rill  not  be  found,  for  I  understand 
one-half  of  the  poor  children  engnged  in  the 
mills  are  laid  in  an  early  grave,  and  those  who 
survive,  what  objects  arc  they!  sickly,  emaciated 
looking  creatures,  such  as  I  feel  ashamed  to  see 
in  a  Christian  country  ;  but  I  hope  the  day  is 
dawning  when  the  wrongs  of  these  little  white 
slaves  will  be  redressed, — one  or  two  of  their 
champions  have  passed  away,  but  we  have  still 
amongst  the  legislature  of  our  land  a  few  good 


Samaritans,  who  will  take  up  their  cause  for 
Christ's  sake." 

As  they  drove  into  Bonfield,  Captain  Ormond 
pointed  out  to  Jaffier  the  happy  looking  cottage 
children  just  let  loose  from  school,  and  explained 
to  Jaffier  the  difference  between  the  life  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  country,  and  that  of 'the  manu- 
factories in  large  towns,  and  Jaffier  was  pleased 
to  see  that  all  England  was  not  like  Ledston. 

In  the  evening.  Captain  Ormond  and  Afr. 
Temple  discussed  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
labouring  manufacturers  in  the  large  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  bad  influence 
which  resulted  from  tlie  factory  system  on  the 
morals  of  the  people.  "  And  I  can  assure  you," 
said  the  former,  "  from  all  I  have  seen  in  our 
West  India  islands,  I  think  the  life  of  a  working 
negro  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  the  opera- 
tives in  your  factories  ;  though  their  work  is 
harder,  the  hours  are  shorter,  and  they  have  more 
relaxation,  and  are  provided  >vith  wholesome  food. 
The  negroes,"  continued  Captain  Ormond,  "com- 
mence work  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning, 
and  have  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  two 
hours  for  dinner  ;  during  the  cane  harvest  they 
work  rather  longer,  but  are  always  cheerful  and 
happy  at  that  time  :  half  of  Saturday  is  allowed 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  own  plantations. 
Every  head  of  a  family  has  a  house  built,  and 
kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor, 
with  a  piece  of  ground,  on  which  he  usually  keeps 
fowls,  a  pig  and  goat,  and  cultivates  for  his  own 
profit.  Every  full-grown  labourer  has  an  allow- 
ance of  Corn  and  potatoes  daily,  besides  a  dressed 
meal  served  to  them  at  noon  on  their  return  from 
work ;  and  half-a-pint  of  ginger  tea  is  given  thorn 
before  they  begin  work  in  the  morning,  and  a 
portion  of  rum  and  water  at  a  stated  time.  'Ihey 
have  also  a  weekly  allowance  of  salt  fish,  molas- 
ses, and  salt ;  and  on  Sunday  some  addition  is 
made,  also  at  Chsistmas  and  Easter.  They  usu- 
ally attend  a  weekly  market,  and  soil  part  of  their 
provi«ions,  as  well  as  fowls,  pigs,  or  goats,  which 
they  have  raised,  and  there  may  choose  such  Hi  tie 
comforts  as  they  can  afford.  The  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate does  not  require  much  clothing,  and  the  ar- 
ticles worn  are  provided  by  the  proprietor.  On 
each  estate  is  an  hospital,  where  the  sick  have 
medical  advice,  proper  diet,  and  attendance  ;  the 
young  children  are  carefully  attended  by  nurses, 
while  their  parents  are  in  tjie  fields.  The  negroes 
are  for  the  most  part  cheerful  and  contented  ; 
their  favourite  amusement  is  dancing,  in  which 
they  indulge  weekly  in  large  parties,  decked  out 
in  gay  attire  ;  as  many  of  them  are  musical, 
these  meetings  are  a  .scene  of  great  hilarity." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  such 
an  account  of  a  people  whom  I  have  ever  been 
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led  to  believe  were  tlie  most  cruelly  treated  and  f  would  fain  hope  there  are  many  who  feel  and 
most  depressed  in  spirit  of  any  race  on  the  face  s  practise  charity  in  a  quiet  unostentatious  manner, 
of  the  earth  ;  but  compared  to  our  poor  factory  S  even  amongst  manufacturers,  and  1  think  the  day 
slaves,  they  may  be  termed  happy  ;  and  I  don't  <  is  coming  when  the  cause  of  the  poor  operative 
doubt  but  as  a  spirit  of  Christianity  enlightens  !  will  be  sounded  throughout  the  country  ;  and  as 
the  minds  of  their  masters,  the  benign  influence  j  the  benevolent  Wilberforcc  was  the  successful 
will  extend  to  the  slaves,  and  the  exertion  of  the  \  champion  of  the  negro  slave,  so  may  the  cxcr- 
missionary  will  gradually  spread  *  peace  and  good  j  tions  of  Ashley  and  of  Ferrand  be  remembered 
will  towards  man.'  "  in  future  years,  as  haWng  taken  up'  the  cause  of 

"Within  the  last  twenty  years,"  said  Captain  <  the  poor  factory  child!" 
Ormond,"  great  advances  have  been  made  in  com-  |  "But,"  said  Captain  Ormond,  "are  not  the 
municating  to  the  negroes  a  knowledge  of  the  <  parents  of  these  children  alone  to  blame  for  allow - 
principles  of  Christianity.  Churches  have  been  |  ing  them  to  work  at  so  early  an  age?" 
built,  ministers appointcd,ancl  schools  established;  <  "  The  £rst  blame,  in  my  opinion,"  replied  ^Ir. 
and  though  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  through  ]  Temple,  "rests  with  the  raabters,  whose  cupidity 
the  eflbrts  of  all  those  on  each  side  of  the  Atlan-  (  induces  them  to  employ  as  many  hands  as  they 
tic,  who  sincerely  desire  the  physical  and  moral  \  can  meet  with,  at  the  least  possible  expense ; 
happiness  of  all  the  negro  population,  wo  may  [  while  parents  are  induced,  when  wages  are  high, 
hope  to  see  the  day  soon  when  the  name  of  slav-  \  to  make  their  children  assist  in  gaining  what  too 
ery  shall  be  no  more  heard,  and  when  the  master  \  often  is  spent  in  riotous  living ;  and  when  wages 
and  servant  will  be  equally  members  of  Christ's  \  are  low,  from  adventitious  circumstances,  it  re- 
church,  in  heart  and  profession.  The  scenes  I  S  quirestfte  earnings  ofawhole  family  to  keep  them 
beheld  yesterday,"  continued  Captain  Ormond,  \  from  starving ;  and  such  has  been  the  state  of 
"in  j'our  town  of  Lcdston,  made  me  ashamed  of  i  things  for  some  years,  that  the  generations  now 
my  countrymen,  who,  professing  Christianity,  <  rising  up  are  beyond  measure  hardened  :  the 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  heaping  up  riches,  in  j  cheerless,  though  noisy  monotony  of  their  lives, 
bomng  to  the  golden  calf,  ay,  and  at  the  cost  of  <  and  the  total  absence  of  all  that  can  elevate  the 
not  only  the  health  and  lives  of  their  fellow-crea-  j  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  works,  stamps 
lures,  but  of  the  eternal  perdition  of  their  souls;  c  the  character  with  gloom  and  selfishness  ;  all 
truly  this  is  the  day  when  our  great  adversary,  in  |  kindly  feelings  arenipped  in  the  bud  while  breath- 
the  shape  of  Mammon,  walks  the  earth  seeking  |  ing  an  atmosphere  which  God  never  made,  but 
whom  he  may  devour.  The  insatiable  love  of  j  whichthe  destroyer,  man,  has  planned  for  the  lust 
gold  banishes  all  good  feeling  ;  our  merchants  \  of  gold ;  poverty  induces  parents  to  sacrifice 
have  been  called  the  princes  of  the  earth ;  they  !  their  children,  and  mill-owners  consider  them 
have  been  extolled  for  their  liberality,  their  ben-  ?  as  beings  born  for  their  use  alonG.  There  are  a 
evolence,  their  charities,  and  every  Englishman  \  few  schools  established  in  Ledston,"  continued 
was  proud  of  his  country  ;  but  of  late  how  <  Mr.  Temple,  "  but  neither  the  mill-owners  nor 
changed  the  scene !  Since  the  establishment  of  <  the  parents  are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
manufactories  on  a  large  scale,  the  proprietors  <  them  ;  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath- 
are  not  content  with  amassing  a  fortune  in  the  <  dayispassedbythe  multitude  in  that  town,Igrievo 
course  of  a  life,  but  they  must  become  cruel  task-  j  to  say  the  recital  would  appal  any  one,  who  has 
masters,  that  their  coffers  may  be  filled  as  if  by  I  not  lived  within  the  sound  of  such  things  ;  but  so 
magic  in  a  few  short  years,  while  they  live  in  a  {  great  is  the  population,  that  there  are  not  places 
style  of  expenditure  only  suited  to  the  .nobility  (  of  worship  for  a  tenth  of  the  people;  our  churches 
of  the  land,  and  yet,  when  called  upon  to  assist  5  are  well  filled,  and  our  clergy  are  diligent  and 
in  the  works  of  charity,  are  their  subscriptions  <  zealous  in  their  callings,  but  what  can  they  do 
equal  to  their  means?     Certainly  not"  |  among  so  many!" 

"I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  ^  "  It  is  indeed  pitiable,"  said  Captain  Ormond, 
"  having  now  spent  some  years  in  the  vicinity  of  {  "  to  hear  the  English  nation  extolled  to  the  fur- 
men  who  have  acquired  rapid  fortunes  in  trade,  |  therraost  parts  of  the  earth  for  boundless  chari- 
and  I  have  often  thought,when  reading  an  osten-  |  ties,  while  thousands  of  her  own  people  are  so 
tatious  account  of  the  magnificent  gift  of  fifty  or  j  benighted  and  so  little  cared  for ;  yet  I  trust  the 
one  hundred  pounds  to  some  public  charity,  that  i  day  is  dawning  when  such  a  stir  will  be  made  as 
the  sura  of  five  poands  from  a  person  situated  as  \  to  these  present  grievances,  that  good  shall  en- 
you  and  I  are,  far  exceeds  the  rich  man's  liberal-  {  compass  evil ;  and  we  shall  rise  from  the  asper- 
ity ;  we  make  some  personal  sacrifice  to  be  able  <  sions  which  might  be  justly  castnponus  by  other 
to  afford  it,  he  makes  none  ;  he  tannot  feel  the  \  nations." 
loss  of  his  gift,  so  that  the  merit  is  small  ;  yet  I  ^      "  There  is  another  crying  evil,"  said  Mr.  Trra- 
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pie,  "  which  you  are  not  aware  of,  and  which 
tends  forcibly  to  engender  discontent;  I  mean  the 
*  Truck  System.*  Many  of  our  most  respectable 
mill-o\vners  keep  a  store,  or  shop,  where  the  poor 
creatures  who  work  in  their  mills  arc  expected, 
indeed  compelled,  to  take  provisions  and  clothing 
at  a  price  fixed  ;  so  that  on  Saturday  night, 
instead  of  the  workman  receiving  his  wages,  and 
laying  it  out  how  and  where  he  pleases,  he  has 
no  alternative  but  to  take  the  offered  goods, 
which  are  of  high  price  and  of  an  inferior  des- 
cription, or  lose  his  situation:  it  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  house-rent  ;  the  mill-owner  builds. a 
number  of  small  inconvenient  tenements,  and  he 
expects  his  workmen  to  occupy  them  at  a  most 
extravagant  rent,  and  this  is  of  course  deducted 
from  his  wages.  While  these  things  last,  can  wo 
expect  the  lower  class  in  the  manufactories  to  bo 
more  content  and  happy  than  they  are?" 

"  Alas!  no,"  said  Captain  Orraond,  "  and  ill  as 
I  always  thought  of  these  overgrown  manufactur- 
ing towns,  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  iniquity  ; 
but  as  Jaffier  wisely  said,  *  seeing  is  believing,* 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  woes  of  the  lower 
class,  or  human  machines,  are  mostly  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  those  whose  slaves  they  are  in  all  but  the 
name." 

"  When  I  SCO  many  of  my  pious  brethren  in 
Ledston,**  said  Mr.  Temple,  "spending  their 
whole  time  in  doing  good,  and  with  apparently 
so  little  bencHt  to  their  poor  parishioners,  I  thank 
God,  who  has  placed  me  in  a  situation  where  I 
can  number  my  flock,  and  take  that  interest  in 
both  their  spiritual  and  worldly  concerns  which 
the  minister  of  an  over-grown  parish  cannot  pos- 
sibly feel.  O,  that  these  worshippers  of  Mammon 
would  look  to  themselves  I  that  they  would  give 
themselves  time  to  think  of  the  inevitable  visit 
of  the  King  of  Terrors  which  awaits  them,  when 
that  sickness  overtalies  them  which  the  art  of  the 
physician  cannot  euro  ;  when  the  appetite  palls 
at  the  very  sight  of  the  Inxurious  meal;  when  the 
voice  of  flattery  charms  no  more  ;  when  worldly 
thoughts  of  aggrandisement  bring  no  comfort; — 
then  will  the  hardened  oppressor  of  the  poor 
feel,  that  the  God  he  has  worshipped  has  no  pow- 
er to  help  him  ;  then  will  he  wish  he  had  served 
the  one  true  God,  and  Him  only  had  he  wor- 
shipped.'* 

Those  who  have  felt  any  interest  in  the  simple 
history  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Factory  Girl,'*  may 
like  to  hear  that  her  merit  was  not  unnoticed  by 
those  in  her  own  station  of  life,  and  she  received 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  industrious  young 
man,  who  was  an  under-gardener  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  Bonfield  Lodge  ;  and  Susan  accepted  him 
on  the  condition  of  his  waiting  a  few  years  till 
they  had  saveil  a  sufficient  sum  to  famish  a  house, 


and  begin  the  world  with  a  fair  prospect  of  thriv- 
ing in  their  situation.  To  this  he  readily  agreed, 
and  the  arrangement  was  most  agreeable  to  her 
kind  mistress,  as  she  was  so  trusty  and  valuable 
a  servant.  Susan's  brothers  gained  friends;  the 
carpenter  is  now  in  -good  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Bonfield:  and  Mr.  Jones  has  promoted 
his  brother  to  the  situation  of  foreman  on  his 
large  farm.  Thus  has  the  good  conduct  of  the 
three  once  destitute  orphans  placed  them  in  a 
situation  of  humble  happiness  ;  and  they  have 
not  forgotten  their  obligations'  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple,  who  were  the  means,  under  Providence  of 
raising  them  from  the  abject  and  degraded  state  in 
which  they  had  found  them.  Jafiier  returned  to 
Jamaica  with  Captain  Ormond;  his  feelings  were 
much  changed  during  his  visit  to  this  free  country, 
and  he  had  Icamt  to  be  quite  content  with  his  lot 
from  the  day  on  which  he  had  beheld  the  sorrows 
of  the 

Factoby  System. 


THE  WISH. 

Freedom  in  life  has  ever  been  mine — 

Free  let  me  ever  be  : 
In  death  let  no  coffin  my  limbB  confine, 

Let  no  prison  be  dug  for  me — 

But  sink  me  deep  where  the  surges  swell, 

And  roU  for  ever  free — 
Yea,  bury  me  where  Tve  loved  to  ^well. 

In  the  depths  of  my  own  blue  »ca — 

Rather  would  T  with  the  roaring  storm, 
Be  borne  on  tlie  breaking  wave, 

Than  make  a  feast  for  the  noiKomo  worm, 
In  the  dark  aud  narrow  grave. 

Oh!  let  rae  rest  where  the  pearl  glows  forth, 
And  the  nautilus  o*er  rae  sails, 

In  his  fniry  car,  from  South  to  North, 
At  the  mercy  of  the  gales — 

"Where  the  stormy  petrel  hovers  round. 
And  the  sea-bird  screams  on  high ; 

And  the  billows  heave  with  a  hollow  sound, 
As  the  rushing  gale  sweeps  by ! 

But  place  me  not,  as  ye  love  my  soul. 
In  the  cold  earth's  breast  of  clay— 

Lest  my  spirit,  loosed  from  earth's  control, 
Should  haunt  thee  night  and  day. 

On  the  ocean  wave  I  have  loved  to  be. 

In  its  bosom  let  me  lie— 
Its  spray  be  the  tears  that  are  shed  for  me, 

Willie  the  gale  shall  o'er  me  sigh— 

Then  sink  me  deep  where  the  surges  swell. 

And  roll  for  ever  free— 
Oh!  lay  mo  at  Ikst  where  I've  loved  to  dwell, 

In  the  depths  of  my  own  blue  soa. 


THE  SUMMONS. 


THE  SUMMONS, 

BY  OR.  BABKI5S. 

Einerg'd  the  Lost  from  the  wares  of  Ilell, 
From  deeps  where  the  fiery  surges  swell ; 
Fiercely  and  fast,  fiercely  and  fast. 
Swept  they  along  to  the  portals  vast, 
Beneath  whose  arches  Death  awaiU 
With  massive  keys  at  the  iron  gates. 

Demon  and  fiend,  from  the  pit  of  flame, 
"With  sliout  like  the  blast  of  thunder  came; 
Like  meteors,  when  the  moon  is  low, 
AVhen  sullen  storms  at  mididght  blow. 
Loud  o'er  the  hill  with  graves  bespread 
Glar'd  fiendish  eyes  from  th'  unholy  Dead. 

Burst  wide  those  gates  with  terrific  swing, 
Aud  btrode  within  the  tremendous  king; — 
His  eye  wa:3  fierce,  his  demeanour  proud, 
Ills  brow  was  black  iiith  a  sable  cloud;— 
The  clarion  upon  his  neck  that  hung 
He  blew— at  the  blast  IlelTs  caverns  rung, 

Far — deep— below  the  burning  wave. 
Ten  thousand  &thoms  down — ^where  lave 
Their  limbs  the  Lost  in  unstlrring  fire. 
And  die  tI>o  death,  yet  ne'er  expire ; 
Where  howl  Despair  and  Rage  and  Fear, 
Sped  that  Summons  its  warning  drear. 

As  pour  the  stars  ftom  the  glitt'ring  east. 
'NVhen  his  weary  wain  hath  the  Sun  releaa'd. 
Streaming  in  floods  o'er  the  sapphire  sky, 
Enkiiidhng  earth  f^om  their  founts  on  high; 
Numberless  as  those  orbs  of  light 
Kush'd  fiends  along  in  their  Airy's  flight. 

As  sandy  clouds  by  the  tempest  hurl'd. 
Where  the  desert  outspreads  its  arid  world; — 
Where  Caucasus  rears  his  rocky  chain, 
As  headlong  hurry  the  streams  to  tho  main, — 
With  voice  like  th*  earthquake's  roaring  deep. 
Onward,  onward,  their  legions  sweep. 

As  frowns  a  cliff  o'er  ocean's  foam, 
>A1ien  at  will  of  the  wind  the  billows  roam ; 
Gigantic  uplifts  o'er  the  din  of  waves 
Its  awful  brow,  and  the  billows  braves ; 
Thus  batan  stands;  while  at  his  feet 
The  iiaughty  fioods  of  the  faithless  meet. 

"  King  of  the  Proud !  whose  sovereign  sway 
The  numberless  hosts  of  Hell  obey ;     . 
Lord  of  tho  dauntless,  the  fierce,  the  strong,-^ 
Wherefore  speeds  thy  Summons  along  ? — 
Behold,  around  thee,  submissive  bands, 
Expectant,  await  thy  high  comroondsi" 

«  Souls  of  the  Free,  the  Fearless,  who  own 
No  monarch's  sway  save  mine  alone; 
Subjects  liege  of  a  dauntless  lord — 
Belov'd  in  Hell,  tho'  in  Hcav'n  abhorr'd; 
Demons  miscall'd,  of  high  descent, 
^'iue-fram'd  of  a  nobler  element. 

**IIe  who  r«igns  in  the  highest  Heav'n 
Had  of  old  a  promise  to  mortals  giv'n — 
To  hurst  their  bonds'  in  a  future  hour. 
And  rcHcuu  Iheir  race  from  Apolljon's  pow'rj 


That  his  son  belov'd  should  a  ransom  bo 
To  set  them  for  aye  from  our  thraldom  fre0. 

**  Draws  on  the  day— that  hour  is  near ; 
Prophetic  sounds  are  in  mine  ear ; 
Arm  for  tho  strife  :^one  final  blow;— 
Nor  let  us  tame  our  right  forego, 
Nor  basely  to  a  victor  quail, — 
One  struggle — if  we  fail,  we  fUl  V* 

He  spake  :  on  swept  his  words  as  a  stream, — 

The  fire-floods  cast  a  ruddier  gleam ; 

And  yell  and  shout  exulting  rose    ■ 

From  the  hearts  malign  of  Emraanucl's  foes;— 

With  curses  that  made  e'en  stern  Hell  shiver. 

They  swore  to  war  with  him  for  ever. 

Then  echoed  a  voice  thro*  the  central  deeps, 
Like  the  wind  on  the  shore  when  Ocean  sleeps;— 
Though  still  aud  small,  at  its  awful  tone 
A  breathless  trance  o'er  that  host  was  thrown  : 
And  boastful  fiends,  by  its  pow'r  o'ercome. 
Shrank  into  naught,  and  at  once  were  dumb. 

«  Woe— woe  to  tho  worm  that  madly  strives 
:  With  Him  by  whose  breath  each  creature  lives; 
;  That  dares  to  dispute  his  righteous  will 
!   Whose  smile  is  life,  whose  frown  can  kill;— 
I  Who  speaks,  and  worlds  are  in  atoms  strown, — 
I  Store,  Buns,  in  fhud  ruin  o'erfhrown. 

"  Woe — woe  to  rebellious  worms  that  strive 
With  him  whose  thunders  the  mountain  rive; 
Who  fetters  the  floods  with  his  icy  ohoin, 
And  stills  the  rage  of  the  roaring  main; 
Who  holds  in  his  hand  Earth,  Heav'ns  and  Sea, 
And  fixes  the  startr  with  his  firm  decree. 


\  **  Shall  the  dry  stubble,  the  chafi;  the  briar, 

S  Contend  with  blasts  of  the  raging  fire, — 

)  Shall  the  weak  grass  its  stem  uprcar 

J  In  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  its  fury  dare,— 

\  The  thistle's  down  the  tempest  withstand 

)  That  strews  with  death  both  ocean  and  land  ? 


"  Shall  the  light  cloud,  whose  silvery  sail 
Glides  softly  along  on  the  gentle  gale,— 
"When  fiercely  on  high  tornadoes  sweep. 
Uplifting  the  waves  of  the  mountainous  deep,— 
Proudly  oppose  tlie  whirlwind's  might. 
And  stand  unmov'd  in  Clie  storm's  despite  ? 

"  Earth  may  ikiock  in  ito  guilty  pride, 
Archangels  wonder,  and  fiends  deride  ; 
SatanI— tliy  haughty  heart  may  swell,— 
Trhimphant  o'er  thee  and  Death  and  HeU, 
Shall  rule  and  reign  over  all  my  Son ; 
My  word  is  pass*d,  and  it  shall  be  done!" 


I'OETBY  AKD  LOVE. 


If  there  be  poetry  in  this  world,  it  is  in  the  depth 
of  an  unrequited  and  an  imaginative  passion — 
pure,  dreaming,  sacred  from  all  meaner  cares  and 
lower  wbhes;  asking^no  return,  but  feeling  that 
life  Averc  little  to  lavish  on  the  beloved  one. 


PLACE  DE  LA  CROIX. 


BY  T.  B.  THOIIP. 


There  is  much  of  beautiful  romance  in  the  whole  |  its  turbid  waters,  soon  to  be  his  grave.  On  this 
history  of  the  early  settlements  of  Florida.*  De  \  high  bluff,  taking  advantage  of  a  lofty  cotton- 
Soto  and  Ponce  de  Leon  have  thrown  around  the  \  wood  tree,  he  caused  its  majestic  tnmk  to  be 
records  of  their  searches  for  gold  and  the  waters  i  shorn  of  its  limbs  ;  on  this  tall  shaft  was  placed 
of  life  a  kind  of  dreamy  character,  that  renders  j  the  beam;  that  made  the  cross.  This  completed, 
them  more  like  traditions  of  a  spiritual  than  of  -  the  emblazoned^Janners  of  Spain  and  Arragon 
a  real  world.  They  and  their  followers  were  men  •;  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  amid  the  strains 
of  stern  military  discipline,  who  had  won  honors  J  of  martial  music  and,  the  firing  of  cannon,  the 
in  their  conquests  over  the  Moors;  and  they  came  ]  steel-clad  De  Soto,  assisted  by  the  priests  in  his 
hither  not  as  emigrants,  seeking  an  asylum  from  ;  train,  rinsed  the  host  to  Heaven,  and  declared  the 
oppression,  but  as  nobles  anxious  to  add  to  their  ;  reign  of  Christianity  commenced  in  the  valley 
numerous  laurels  by  conquests  in  a  new  world.  '  of  the  Mississippi.  • 

The  startling  discoveries,  the  fruits,  the  gold,  and  )  The,  erection  of  this  touching  symbol  in  the 
the  natives  that  appeared  with  Columbus  at  the  ]  great  temple  of  nature  was  full  of  poetry.  The 
court  of  Isabella,  gave  to  fancy  an  impetus  and  I  forests,  like  ;the  stars,  declare  the  wonderful 
to  enthu^asm  a  power  that  called  forth  the  pomp  ]  works  of  the  Creator.  In  the  silent  grandeur  of 
of  the  'Infallible  Church*  to  mingle  her  sacred  >  our  primeval  forests,  in  their  avenues  of  columns, 
symbols  with  those  of  arms;  and  they  went  joined  J  their  canopies  of  leaves,  their  festoons  of  vines, 
together  through  the  wilds  of  America.  ;  the  cross  touched  the  heart,  and  spoke  morcfully 

Among  the  beautiful  and  striking  customs  of  ]  its  office  than  it  ever  will,  glistening  among  the 
those  days  was  the  erection  of  the  cross  at  the  ]  human  greatness  of  a  Milan  cathedral,  or  .the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  prominent  points  of  land,  ]  solemn  splendor  of  a  St.  Peter's, 
that  presented  themselves  to  the  discoverers.  I  Two  hundred  years  after  Ponce  de  Leon 
The  sacred  symbol  thus  reared  in  solitude  seemed  ]  mingled  his  dust  with  the  sands  of  the  peninsula 
to  shadow  forth  the  future,  when  the  dense  for-  j  of  Florida,  and  De  Soto  reposed  beneath  the  cur- 
est  would  be  filled  with  its  followers  instead  of  ]  rent  of  the  Mississippi,  tho  same  spirit  of  reli- 
the  wild  savage;  and  it  cheered  the  lonely  pilgrim  i  gious  and  military  enthusiasm  pervaded  tho  set- 
in  his  dangerous  journeys,  bringing  to  his  mind  I  tlements  made  by  both  French  and  Spanish  in 
all  the  cherished  associations  of  this  life,  and  I  this  *  land  of  flowers.*  Among  the  adventurers 
directing  his  thoughts  to  another  world.  In  the  i  of  that  day  were  many  who  mingled  the  roman- 
putting  up  of  these  crosses,  as  they  bore  the  arms  ]  tic  ambition  of  the  crusaders  with  the  ascetic 
of  the  Sovereign  whosesubjects  erected  them,  and  j  spirit  of  the  monk,  and  who  looked  upon  them- 
as  they  were  indicative  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  I  selves  as  ambassadors  of  religion  to  new  nations 
empire,  the  most  prominent  and  majestic  loca-  ?^  in  anew  world.  Of  such  was  Rousseau, 
tions  were  selected,  where  they  could  be  seen  for  J  It  requires  little  imagination  to  understand  the 
miles  around,  towering  above  every  other  object,  >  disappointment  that  such  a  man  would  meet  with 


speaking  the  advances  of  the  European,  and  giv- 
ing  title  to  the  lands  over  which  they  cast  their 
shadows.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  first  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  From  one  of  the  few  bluffs  or  high 
points  of  land  that  border  that  swift-running 
river,  De  Soto,  guided  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
coimtry,  was  the  first  European  that  looked  upon 

•  Thenvae  of '  FixttUai  was^enovigiinUgrtoalmort 
the  whole  i)i  the  Boatbem  portion  of  th«  eoatinont 
east  of  the  Missismppi. 


in  forest  life,  ^nd  as  an  instnictor  of  the  untract- 
able  red  man.  The  exalted  notions  of  Rousseau 
ended  in  despondency,  away  from  the  pomp  and 
influence  of  his  church.  Having  been  nurtured 
in  the  '  Eternal  City,*  he  had  not  the  zeal  and 
lacked  the  principle  to  become  an  humble  teacher 
to  humbler  recipients  of  knowledge.  Disregard- 
ing his  priestly  offi^ce,  he  finally  mingled  in  the 
dissipations  of  society,  and  in  the  year  1736  he 
started  off  as  a  military  companion  to  D'Arta- 
>  guctte  in  his  expedition  agunst  tlie  Chickasas.  Tho 
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deathoflVArtaguctte  and  his  bravest  troops,  and  )  them  upon  theif  heads,  and  stringing  up,  single 
the  dispersion  of  his  Indian  allies,  left  Rousseau  a  l  file,  tlie  steep  bank  and  losing  themselves  in  the 
wanderer,  surrounded  by  implacable  enemies,  he  j  woods  ;  with  their  half-clad  and  erect  forms  mak- 
boiug  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  the  fate  of  battle.  \  ing  a  most  picturesque  display,  not  unlike  the 
UnaiVustome<l  to  forest  life,  more  than  a  thousand  >  processions  figured  in  the  hieroglyph ical  paint* 
railes  fi-om  th«  Canadas,  he  became  a  prey  of  \  ings  of  Egypt. 

imaginary  and  real  dangers  ;  unprovided  with  |  Soon  after  Rousseau  fell  at  the  cross,  there 
arms,  his  footl  was  of  roots  or  herbs;  at  night  the  \  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from  the  woods, 
wild  beast  howle<l  round  his  cold  couch,  and  every  |  and  following  the  path  we  have  described,  a  deli- 
stump  iu  the  day  time  seemed  to  conceal  an  i  catcly-formed  Indian  girl.  In  her  hand  was  a 
Indian.  |  long  reed  and  a  basket,  and  she  came  with  blithe 

Xow  it  was,  that  Rousst^au  reviewed  the  inci-  !  steps  toward  the  river.  As  she  passed  the  cross, 
dents  of  his  past  life  with  sorrow.  He  discov-  >  the  form  of  Rousseau  met  her  eyes.  Stopping 
ered  when  it  was  too  late  that  he  had  lost  his  j  and  examining  him,  with  almost  overpowering 
jwace  of  mind  and  his  hopes  of  a  future  existence  >  curiosity,  she  retreated  with  precipitation,  but 
for  a  momentary  enjoyment.  Wasting  with  {  returned  almost  instantly.  She  approached  nearer 
watching  and  hunger,  he  prayed  to  the  Virgin  to  >  and  nearer  until  the  wan  and  insensible  face  met 
save  him,  that  he  might  by  along  life  of  penance  \  hers.  Strange  as  was  his  appearance  and  color, 
obliterate  his  sins.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  his  I  the  chord  of  humanity  was  touched;  the  woman 
wanderings  he  sank  upon  the  earth  to  die,  and  j  forgot  both  fear  and  curiosity,  in  her  anxiety  to 
casting  his  eyes  upward  in  prayer,  ho  saNv  far  in  >  allay  visible  suffering.  A  moment  had  hardly 
the  distance,  towering  above  every  object,  the  \  elapsed,  before  water  was  thrown  over  Rousseau, 
cross!  It  seemed  a  miracle, and  inspired  strength  >  and  held  to  his  lips.  The  refreshing  beverage 
in  his  trembling  limbs  ;  and  he  pressed  forward  j  brought  him  to  consciousness.  lie  stared  wildly 
that  he  might  breathe  his  last  at  its  foot.  As  he  {  about  him,  and  discovering  the  Indian  form  bend- 
reached  it,  a  smile  of  triumph  lighted  up  his  way-  I  ing  over  him,  ho  sunk  again  insensible  to  the 
worn  features,  and  he  fell  insensible  to  the  earth.  \  earth.    Like  a  young  doe  the  girl  bounded  away 

Never  perhaps  was  this  sacred  emblem  more  !  and  disappeared, 
beautifully  decorated  or  touchingly  displayed,  \  A  half  an  hour  might  have  elapsed  when  there 
than  was  the  one  that  towered  over  Rousseau.  \  issued  out  of  the  forest  a  long  train  of  Indians. 
From  indications,  some  fifteen  years  might  have  \  At  their  head  was  the  young  maiden  surrounded 
elapsed  since  the  European  pilgrim  had  erected  J  with  armed  warriors;  in  the  rear  followed  women 
it.  One  of  the  largest  forest  trees  had  been  cho-  ]  and  children.  They  approached  Rousseau,  whose 
sen  that  stooH  upon  the  surrounding  bluffs;  the  j  recovery  was  but  momentary,  and  who  was  now 
tall  trunk  tapered  upward  with  the  proportions  |  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 
of  a  Corinthian  column,  which,  with  the  piece  >  The  crowd  examined  him  first  with  caution,  gra- 
forming  the  cross,  was  covered  with  ten  thousand  \  dually  with  familiarity  ;  their  whispers  became 
evergreen  vines,  that  spread  such  a  charm  over  |  animated  conversation,  and  finally  blended  in  one 
the  southern  landscape.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  \  noisy  confusion.  There  were  many  among  those 
had  paid  tribute  to  the  sacred  symbol,  and  fes-  \  present,  many  who  had  heard  of  the  white  man 
tooned  it  "with  a  perfection  and  beauty  worthy  I  and  of  his  powers,  but  none  had  ever  seen  one 
of  her  abundance.  The  honey-suckle  and  the  \  before.  One  Indian,  more  bold  than  the  rest, 
ivy,  the  scarlet  creeper  and  fragrant  jasmine,  the  S  stripped  the  remnant  of  a  cloak  from  Rousseau's 
foliage  enamelled  with  flowers,  shed  upon  the  !  shoulder;  another,  emboldened  by  this  act,  caught 
repentant  and  insensible  Rousseau  a  shower  of  |  rudely  hold  of  his  coat,  and  as  he  pulled  it  aside 
fragrance.  >  there  fell  from  his  breast  a  small  gilt  crucifix, 

Near  where  he  lay,  there  was  a  narrow  and  am-  i  held  by  a  silken  cord.  Its  brilliancy  excited  tho 
ply-worn  footpath ;  you  could  trace  it  from  where  \  cupidity  of  all,  and  many  were  the  eager  hands 
it  lost  itself  in  the  deep  forests  to  where  it  wound  j  that  pressed  forward  to  obtain  it.  An  old  chief 
round  the  steep  washed  bank  until  it  touched  tho  \  gained  the  prize,  and  fortunately  for  Rousseau, 
water's  edge.  At  this  point  were  to  be  seen  the  j  his  prowess  and  influence  left  him  in  undisputed 
prints  of  footsteps  ;  the  traces  of  small  fires  were  s  possession.  As  he  examined  the  little  trinket, 
also  visible,  and  one  of  them  still  sent  up  puffs  of  J  the  Indian  girl  we  have  spoken  of,  the  only  female 
smoke.  Here  it  was  that  the  Choctaw  maidens  \  near  Rousseau,  crossed  her  delicate  fingers  and 
and  old  women  performed  their  rude  labor  of  \  pointed  upward.  The  old  chief  instantly  beheld 
washing.  In  the  morning  and  evening  sun  along  \  the  similarity  between  the  large  and  small  sym- 
lino  of  the  forest  children  might  be  seen  with  |  bol  of  Christianity,  and  extending  it  aloft  with 
clay  jars  and  skins  filled  with  water,  carrying  '  all  the  dignly  of  a  cardinal,  the  crowd  shouted  as 
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they  saw  the  resemblance,  and  a  change  came  >  death.  He  would  start  from  his  sleep  with  the 
over  them  all.  They  associated  at  once  tlie  >  idea  that  an  arrow  was  penetrating  his  body,  or 
erection  of  the  large  cross  with  Kousseau,  and  as  |  that  the  bloody  knife  was  at  his  heart.  These 
their  shout  had  again  called  forth  exhibitions  of  >  were  then  changed  into  visions  of  starvation,  or 
life  from  his  insensible  form,  they  threw  his  cloak  I  destruction  by  wild  beasts,  llccovering  his  sen- 
over  him,  suspended  the  cross  to  his  neck,  brought  !  ses,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  comfortable  lodge, 
in  a  moment  green  boughs  with  which  a  litter  was  reposing  on  a  couch  of  soft  skins,  while  the  sim- 
made,  and  bore  him  with  all  respect  towards  their  •  pie  children  of  the  woods,  relieved  of  their  ter- 
lodges.  The  excitement  and  exercise  of  remo-  ^  rors,  were  waiting  to  administer  to  his  wants, 
val  did  much  to  restore  him  to  life  ;  a  dish  of  ;  The  change  from  the  extreme  of  suiTering  to  that 
maize  did  more  ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  i  of  comfort  ho  could  hardly  realize.  The  cross  in 
astonishment  on  his  recovery,  that  he  should  be  :  the  wilderness,  the  respect  they  paid  to  the  one 
treated  with  such  kindness ;  and  as  he  witnessed  >  on  his  breast,  were  alike  inexplicable,  and  3?ous- 
the  respect  paid  the  cross,  and  was  shown  by  rude  ',  seau,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  felt  that 
gestures  that  he  owed  his  life  to  its  influence,  he  >  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  his  favor  ;  and  on 
sanlc  upon  his  knees,  overwhelmed  with  its  visible  :  his  bended  knees  ho  renewed  his  ecclesiastical 
exhibition  of  power,  and  satisfied  that  his  prayer  ;  vows,  and  determined  to  devote liis  life  to  enlight-  • 
for  safety  had  been  answered  in  the  pei"fection  of  I  euing  the  people  among  whom  Providence  had 
a  miracle.                                       ^  i  placed  him. 

The  Choctaws,  into  whose  hands  the  unfortu-  ]  The  Indian  girl  who  first  discovered  Ilousseau 
nate  Rousseau  had  fallen,  (although  he  was  not  i  was  the  only  child  of  a  powerful  chief.  She  was 
aware  of  the  difference,)  were  not  the  bloody-  ^  a  maiden,  and  the  slavish  labor  of  a  savage  mar- 
minded  Cherokees,  from  whom  he  had  so  lately  I  ried  life  had  consequently  not  been  imposed  upon 
escaped.  Years  before,  the  inhabitants  of  the  \  her.  Among  her  tribe  she  was  universally  con- 
little  village  on  their  return  from  a  hunting  expe-  \  sidered  beautiful,  and  her  hand  was  sought  by  all 
clition  discovered  the  cross  vfehavedescril>cd:  its  ';  the  young  'braves*  of  her  tribe.  Wayward,  or 
marks  then  were  such  as  would  be  exhibited  a  few  •  difficult  to  please,  she  had  resolutely  refused  to 
days  after  its  erection.  Footsteps  were  seen  about  \  occupy  any  lodge  but  her  father's,  however  cligi- 
its  base,  that  from  their  variance  with  the  mark  :  ble  and  enviable  the  settlement  might  have  ap- 
left  by  the  moccasin  satisfied  the  Indians  that  it  j  peared  in  tlie  eyes  of  her  associates,  i  or  an 
was  not  erected  by  any  of  their  people.  The  ■  Indian  girl  she  was  remarkably,  gentle  •,  and  as 
liuge  limbs  that  had  been  shorn  from  the  trunk  ;'  Rousseau  gradually  recovered  his  strength,  he 
bore  fresh  marks  of  terrible  cuts,  which  the  stone  \  had  through  her  leisure  more  frequent  inter- 
hatchet  could  not  have  made.  As  is  natural  to  \  course  witli  her  than  with  any  of  the  tribe, 
the  Indian  mind,  on  the  display  of  power  they  j  There  was  also  a  feeling  in  his  bosom  that  .she 
cannot  explain,  tliey  appropriately,  though  acci-  \  was,  in  the  hands  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
dentally,  associated  the  cross  with  a  Great  Spirit,  |  the  instrument  used  to  preserve  his  life.  What- 
and  looked  upon  it  with  wonder  and  admiration.  \  ever  might  have  been  the  speculations  of  the 
Beside  the  cross  there  was  found  an  axe,  left  by  elders  of  the  tribe,  as  day  after  day  Rousseau 
those  who  had  formed  it.  This  was  an  object  of  >  courted  her*  society  and  listened  to  the  sounds  of 
the  greatest  curiosity  to  its  finders.  They  stuck  her  voice,  we  do  not  know;  but  his  attentions  to 
it  into  the  trees,  severed  huge  limbs,  and  per-  \  her  were  indirectly  encouraged,  and  the  Indian 
formed  other  powerful  feats  with  it,  and  yet  fan-  |  was  almost  constantly  at  his  side, 
cied  their  own  rude  stone  instruments  failed  to  do  j  Rousseau's  plans  were  formed.  The  painful 
the  same  execution  from  want  of  a  governing  }  experience  he  bad  encountered  while  following 
spirit  equal  to  that  which  they  imagined  presided  \  the  ambition  of  worldly  greatness  had  driven 
over  the  axe,  and  not  from  difference  of  material.  \  him  back  into  the  seclusion  of  the  church,  ^ith 
The  cross  and  the  axe  were  associated  together  \  a  love  only  to  end  in  this  life  by  death.  Ho 
in  the  Indians'  minds,  and  the  crucifix  of  Rous-  {  determined  to  learn  the  dialect  of  the  people  in 
seau  connected  him  with  both.  They  treated  \  whose  lot  his  life  was  cast,  and  form  them  into  a 
him  therefore  with  all  the  attention  they  would  |  nationof  worthy  recipients  of  the*  Holy  Church;* 
bestow  upon  a  being  who  was  master  of  a  supe-  (  and  the  gentle  Indian  girl  was  to  him  a  precep- 
rior  power.                     .  !  tor,  to  teach  him  her  language.    "With  this  high 

The  terrible  and  strange  incidents  that  had  |  resolve,  he  repeated  the  sounds  of  her  voice,  imi- 

fonned  the  life  of  Rousseau,  since  the  defeat  of  \  tated  her  gesticulations,  and  encouraged   with 

his  military  associate  D'Artaguette,  seemed  to  j  marked  preference  her  society.    The  few  weeks 

him,  as  he  recalled  them  to  his  mind,  an  age.  |  that  Rousseau  passed  among  the  Choctaws  had 

His  dre^ims  were  filled  with  scenes  of  torment  and  1  made  him  one  bitter,  implacable  enemy.    Unablf" 
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to  explain  his  office  or  his  intentions,  his  prefer- 
ence for  Chechoula  had  been  marked  by  the  keen 
eye  of  a  jealous  and  rejected  lover, 

"Wah-a-ola  was  a  young  *  brave,*  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  hunting  and  war-paths. 
Young  aa  he  was,  he  had  won  a  name.  Three 
times  he  had  laid  the  trophies  of  his  prowess  at 
the  feet  of  Chechoula,  and  as  often  she  had  re 
jected  his  suit.  Astonished  at  his  Avant  of  suc- 
cess, he  looked  upon  his  mistress  as  labouring 
under  some  charm,  for  he  could  find  no  accepted 
rival  for  her  hand.  The  presence  of  Rousseau, 
the  marked  preference  which  Chechoula  exhibited 
for  his  society,  settled  in  his  own  mind  thoX  the 
•  pale  face'  was  the  charmer. 

With  this  conviction,  he  placed  himself  conve- 
niently to  meet  his  mistress,  and  once  more  plead- 
ed his  suit,  before  he  exhibited  the  feelings  of  ha- 
tred which  he  felt  towards  Rousseau.  The  lodge 
of  Chechoula's  father  was,  from  the  dignity  of 
the  chief,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  village,  and 
at  some  little  distance.  The  impatient  Wah-a- 
ola  seated  himself  near  its  entrance,  where  from 
his  concealment  he  could  watch  whoever  entered 
its  door.  A  short  time  only  elapsed  before  he  saw 
in  the  cold  moon -light  a  group  of  Indian  girls 
approaching  the  lodge,  in  busy  conversation,  and 
conspicuously  among  them  all,  Chechoula.  Her 
companions  separated  from  her,  and  as  she  enter- 
ed her  father's  lodge,  a  rude  buffalo-skin  shut  her 
in.  Soon  after  her  disappearance,  the  little 
groups  about  the  Indian  village  gradually  disper- 
sed; the  busy  hum  of  conversation  ceased;  and 
when  profound  stillness  reigned,  a  plaintive  note 
of  the  whippoorwill  was  heard;  it  grew  louder 
and  louder  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  lone  bird  was 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  lodge  that  contained 
Checoula.  It  attracted  her  car;  for  she  thrust 
aside  the  buffalo-skin,  and  listenetl  with  fixed  at- 
tention. The  bird  screamed,  and  appeared  to 
flutter  as  if  wounded,  Chechoula  rushed  towards 
the  bushes  that  seemed  to  conceal  so  much  dis- 
tress, when  Wah-a-ola  sprang  up  and  seized  her 
wrist.  The  affrighted  girl  stared  at  her  captor  a 
moment,  and  then' exclaimed:  *Tho  snake  should 
not  sing  like  the  birds!'  Wah-a-ola  relaxed  not 
his  hx)ld;  there  was  a  volcano  in  his  breast  that 
seemed  to  overwhelm  him  as  he  glared  upon  Che- 
coula with  bloood-shot  eyes.  Struggling  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  ho  replied  to  her  question  by 
asking,  *if  the  wild  flowers  of  the  woods  were 
known,  only  by  their  thorns?'  *Tlie  water-lilies 
grow  upon  smooth  stems,'  said  Chechoula,  stri- 
ving violently  to  retreat  to  her  father's  lodge.  The 
love  of  Wah-a-ola  was  full  of  jealousy,  and  the 
salute  and  reply  of  his  mistress  converted  it  into 
hate.  Dashing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  on 
"Which  the  savngo  workings  of  his"  passion  were 


plainly  visible,  he  asked,  *if  a  *bravc'  was  to  whine 
fgr  a  woman,  like  a  bear  for  its  cubs?  *Go!'  said 
he,  flinging Chechoula's  arm  from  him,  *go!'  'The 
mistletoe  grows  not  upon  young  trees,  and  the 
pale-face  shall  be  a  rabbit  in  the  den  of  the  wolfl* 

From  the  time  Rousseau  was  able  to  walk,  he 
had  made  a  daily  pilgrimage  to  the  cross,  and 
there  upon  his  bended  knees  greeted  the  morning 
sun.  This  habit  was  known  to  all  the  tribe.  The 
morning  following  the  love-scene  between  Wah- 
a-ola  and  Chechoula,  he  was  found  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  sacred  tree.  A  poisoned  arrow  had 
been  driven  almost  through  his  body.  Great  was 
the  consternation  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  mysterious  evidence  of  impending  evil; 
while  not  a  single  person  could  divine  who  was 
the  murderer.  *The  mistletoe  grows  not  upon 
young  trees  I'  thought  Chechoula;  and  for  the 
first  time  she  knew  the  full  meaningof  the  words 
as  she  bent  over  the  body  of  Rousseau.  She  at- 
tended his  obsequies  with  a  sorrow  less  visible  but 
more  deeply  felt  than  that  of  her  people;  al- 
though the  whole  tribe  had,  in  the  short  residence 
of  the  departed,  learned  to  respect  him  and  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  great  'Medicine.' 

His  grave  was  dug  where  he  had  so  often  pray- 
ed, and  the  same  sod  covered  him  that  drank  his 
heart's  blood.  According  to  Indian  custom,  all 
that  he  possessed,  as  well  as  tliose  articles  appro- 
priated to  his  use,  were  buried  with  him  in  his 
grave.  His  little  crucifix  reposed  upon  his  breast, 
and  he  was  remembered  as  'me  who  had  myste- 
riously come  and  as  mysteriously  passed  away. 

A  few  years  after  the  events  we  have  detailed, 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  understood  the  Choctaw 
language,  announced  his  mission  to  the  tribe,  and 
was  by  them  kindly  received.  His  presence 
revived  the  recollections  of  Rousseau,  and  the 
story  of  his  being  among  them  was  told.  The 
priest  explained  to  them  his  office,  and  these  gen- 
tle people  in  a  short  time  erected  over  the  remains 
of  Rousseau  a  nide  chapel ;  his  spirit  was  called 
upon  as  their  patron  saint ;  and  Chechoula  was 
the  first  to  renounce  the  superstitions  of  her  tribe, 
and  receive  *  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism.' 

In  the  year  1829  a  small  brass  cross  was  pick- 
ed out  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  near  Nat- 
chez, at  the  depth  of  several  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  crucifix  was  in  tolerable  prcsen-ation,  and 
was  exposed  by  one  uf  those  cavings  of  the  soil 
so  peculiar  to  the  Mississippi.  The  speculations 
which  the  finding  of  this  cross  called  ft>rth  reviv- 
ed the  almost  forgotten  traditions  of  the  story  of 
Rousseau,  and  of  his  death  and  burial  at  the 
Place  dk  la  Cuoix. 


The  surest  way  to  make  yourself  beloved  and 
honored,  is  to  be  tho  very  man  you  wish  to  appcan 
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I«  the  meanwhile,  Lucy  retreated  to  the  bar-room 
to  get  ri<l  of  her  chagrin,  in  a  flirtation  with  the 
Lieutenant.  She  found  that  worthy  officer,  in  the 
very  act  of  pouring  a  glass  of  the  widow's  best 
brandy,  down  his  throat. 

"  La  your  honor!"  said  the  pretty,  sullen  look- 
ing girl,  "  I  wonder  it  does  not  choke  you.  Why 
don't  you  ask  mother  to  shew  you  the  permit, 
before  you  take  off  her  cordial  in  that  ere  free 
and  easy  way?" 

•'  It  tastes  rather  contrabandish,  Lucy.  But  I 
never  ask  impertinent  questions  of  my  friends. 
Stolen  waters,  the  wise  man  has  said,  are  sweet, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  spirits.  I  suppose 
Solomon,  with  all  his  wisdom,  had  to  find  out 
that  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Had  bis  king- 
ship tasted  a  glass  of  this  cognac,  it  would  have 
made  him  write  a  song,  that  would  have  tingled 
in  the  ears  of  all  generations.  With  your  per- 
mission.  Miss  Lucy,  I  will  take  a  lectle  drop  more. 
Thank  you — thank  you— that's  enough.  The 
brandy  will  conspire  with  your  bright  eyes  to  kill 
mo  quite." 

"  Make  you  tipsy,  perhaps,"  said  Lucy.  "  But 
you  see  I  don't  know  how  to  refuse  you.  You 
officers  have  such  an  obliging  way,  and  are  so 
polite  to  the  ladies." 

"How  is  this?"  sakl  her  companion,  narrowly 
examining  the  tear  stained  countenance  of  the 
girl.  "We  poor  Coast  Guards  have  risen  in 
your  favour  since  last  week.  You  could  not  then 
speak  civilly  to  a  blue  jacket." 

«'  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  that's  all,"  said 
ILtUcy,  pulling  viol^itly  at  her  checked  apron 
strings.  "I  thought  yotf  no  better  nor  thief-takers 
or  sea  baili£&,  who  spent  all  your  time  in  rumma- 
g;ing  over  old  wives'  casks,  and  looking  and  hid- 
ing about,  to  catch  brave  men,  as  honest,  and 
far  more  generous  than  yourselves;  but  now  I 
bcg^in  to  see,  that  you  are  honorable  gentlemen." 

*'  Thank  you,  ]&IissLucy,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
raising  his  hat  and  bowing  with  a  mock  gravity. 
*•  TIjo  true  bhies  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 

•  Contitiae«l  from  C; 


your  good  opinion.      Fray,  what  has  produced 
this  change?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know—I  don't  care— I  sha'n't  tell 
you,"  and  Lucy  turned  coquettishly  to  the  win- 
dow, hoping  that  he  would  ask. 

"  What  a  storm  we  have  had  to  day,"  said  the 
sailor,  whose  knowledge  of  the  character  and  wiles 
of  women  was  small,  and  bis  love  of  martial 
afiairs  very  great  "  Two  ships  part<Hl  from  their 
anchors  in  the  road,  to  day;  I  think  it  more  than 
probable  that  they  are  ashore  at  Hazeboro'." 

"J  heard  Captain  Tasker  say,  that  they  stood 
in  for  Yarmouth,  and  were  safe,"  replied  the 
giri. 

"  One  was  a  very  doubtful,  rakish  looking 
craft,"  continued  Scarlett,  in  a  musing  tone. 
**  Should  not  at  all  wonder  if  she  were  the  smug- 
gler, that  has  given  us  so  much  trouble.  By-the- 
bye.  Lacy,"  and  he  approached  the  window  where 
she  stood,  and  accosted  her  with  a  brisk  air, 
"  Can  you  inform  me,  who  this  Captain  Tasker  is, 
and  what  the  profession  that  he  really  follows?" 
Lucy  smiled,  and  gave  him  a  meaning  look,  but 
shook  her  head.    **  Come  now — You  know?" 

**  Perhaps  I  do.  He  is  an  old  sweetheart  of 
mine." 

"And  is  so  still?" 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  disdainful  toss 
of  the  head,  was  the  reply. 

•*  Jealous  perhaps?" 

"Of  H-i-m— Pshaw!" 

"Well,  what  is  he?" 

"A  man — ^as  you  are — but  somewhat  hand- 
somer." 

"  Comparisons  are  odious,  Miss  Bamham, — 
What  is  his  trade?" 

"Ask  the  winds  and  the  waves.  His  actions 
are  as  free,  and  as  inconstant  too." 

"  Humph  I — ^I  guessed  as  much — and  what  does 
he  do  here?'' 

"You  had  better  ask  him.  He  is  in  the  next 
:  room.  He  is  not  very  ceremonious  in  the  replies 
^  he  gives  to  such  questions.  I  would  advise  yon 
Iwipter  IX.— raffJ*  HO:., 
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Lieutenant,  not  to  interfere  with  his  private  con- 
cerns." 

"  He  is  a  bally!"  cried  the  Lieutenant. 

"  He  is  very  civil  to  mother  and  I,"  said  Lucy 
simpering,  "and  he  pays  like  a  gentleman  for 
what  he  gets." 

"Small  thanks  to  him,"  returned  the  officer 
moodily.  After  taking  a  few  turns  through  the 
room,  he  stopped  abruptly  before  the  ^rl,  and 
asked  in  a  stern  voice,  accompanied  >vith  an  air 
of  command,  that  made  her  start:  "  If  she  had 
ever  seen  Christian,  the  celebrated  smuggler  and 
pirate  ?" 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  very  innocently.  "Have 
you?" 

"  Perhaps.   You  have  heard  of  him  ?" 

"Oh!  dear,  yes.  Who  upon  the  coast  has 
not?" 

"You  would  not  knowingly  harbour  such  a 
villain?" 

"Bless  me! — no — why,  what  a  question  to  ask 
decent,  honest  people.  I  wonder  Lieutenant,  at 
you." 

"No  offence,  my  dear.  But  supposing  that 
this  man  Tasker,  should  be  Christian,  in  disguise, 
and  you  could  give  him  up  to  me  without  any 
danger  to  yourselves — should  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  receive  the  reward  that  the  government 
has  offered  for  his  apprehension.  It  would  make 
a  nice  little  marriage  portion,  sweetheart,  would 
it  not?" — he  continued,  chucking  her  under  the 
chin. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  Lucy,  glancing  cautiously 
around,  and  putting  her  small  mouth  close  to  his 
ear — "You  talk  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
now.  Don*t  breathe  a  word  to  mother,  and  the 
reward  shall  be  mine.  In  a  few  days  I  will  en- 
gage to  deliver  ship,  cargo,  and  Captain  into  your 
hands." 

"  Give  me  a  pledge,"  said  the  delighted  officer, 
"  that  you  will  keep  your  word." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  said  the  girl,  "  but 
this, — which  was  never  offered  unasked  before," 
and  she  held  up  her  bright  red  lips  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant. 

"Judas!"  muttered  a  voice  near  them. 

"  What  was  that?"  said  Lucy,  starting  from  his 
embrace.  *'  You  sailors  are  so  rude,"  continued 
the  little  traitor  hiding  her  face  in  her  apron. 
"  You  gave  me  a  salute  loud  enough  to  be  he^rd 
by  Bony's  fleet  at  Boulogne." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  It  will  hardly  secure  the  Prench- 
raan  from  his  foe.  But  tell  me  Lucy,  there's  a 
dear  good  girl — how  did  this  Tasker  become  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Rosier." 

"  Dear  only  knows.  I  am  sure  they  don't  let 
>i)o  into  their  secrets.    But  I  saw  him  this  very 


day  kiss  her  hand,  and  that  I  think  was  going 
far  enough  on  the  road  to  ruin." 

"  She  is  a  very  imprudent,  foolish  girl,  Lucy 
Bamham ;  I  met  that  man  this  morning,  coming 
out  of  old  Rachel  Lagon's  cabin,  with  Miss  Rosier 
upon  his  arm.    What  took  them  there?" 

"To  have  their  fortunes  told.  That's  only 
natural — why.  Lieutenant,  I  have  been  there  my- 
self before  now,  and  a  queer  customer  that  old 
witch  is,  I  can  tell  you;  she  told  me  some  things 
that  were  true,  and  more  a  coming  which  I  did 
not  half  lilcjB." 

"  I  have  heard  of  her  before,  but  never  saw  her 
until  this  day,"  said  the  officer,  "  and  by  Jove! 
Lucy  Bamham,  I  never  wish  to  see  her  again. 
She  told  me  many  things  that  had  happened  t<» 
me  in  my  boyish  days.  Events  in  my  life,  only 
known  to  myself  and  the  great  keeper  of  all  hu- 
man secrets.  .  She  told  me  likewise,  to  beware  of 
the  tenth  of  September.  To  beware  of  fire  and 
water,  and  a  foreign  foe.'* 

At  this  moment,  they  were  joined  by  Ma* 
Swein. 

"  What  news?"  asked  the  Lieutenant,  sharply. 

"  Eh  he — not  much.  That  ere  was  the  smug- 
gler's craft,  Leaftenant,  that  run  from  her  anchor» 
in  the  gnle." 

"  Well!"  shouted  Scarlett,  impatiently; "  what 
then?    Is  she  wrecked  or  captured?" 

"No  such  good  luck,  yer  honor.  Captain 
Netherby  gave  chase,  but  she  got  clear  off.  He 
bade  me  give  this  here  peice  of  paper  to  yer 
honor  ;  which,  I  suppose,  contains  sailing  or- 
ders." 

"  Not  exactly,"  returned  Scarlett,  looking  over 
the  note.  "  He  thinks  that  the  smuggler  is  lurk- 
ing about  the  coast,  and  orders  us  to  proceed  by 
land  to  Covehithe,  and  form  a  good  strong  party 
about  the  ruius,  as  he  considers  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  smugglers  will  take  advantage  of 
the  wind  and  tide  to  run  their  cargo  ashore  in 
that  direction." 

"  It  looks  plausible,"  said  old  Mat,  turning  his 
quid  in  his  mouth.  "  But  I  hates  this  land  busi- 
ness. When  it  comes  to  the  push,  we  are  so 
much  stronger  nor  they,  that  it  is  downright 
murder.    Shall  I  call  the  hands  together?" 

"  Yes;  let  them  be  well  armed,  and  bid  the  fel- 
lows take  their  prog  along,  as  they  may  have  to 
watoh  all  night" 

"All  shall  be  ready  by  the  time  yer  honor 
steps  up  to  the  Ibok-out  I  wish  Christian  would 
shew  himself.  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  game  of 
hide  and  go  seek." 

"Amen!"  ejaculated  the  Lieutenant,  with  an 
energy  that  leaped  from  the  heart.  "  Good  bye, 
Lucy,  if  we  have  luck,  you  shall  have  a  new  gown 
and  shawl  for  next  Sabbath/' 
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He  left  the  room,  and  from  behind  a  high  Dutxsh 
leather  screen,  stalked  the  tall  form  of  Josiah  Tas- 
ker.  He  cast  one  long,  withering,  contemptuous 
glance  upon  the.  terrified  Lucy,  and  with  a  bitter, 
derisive  laugh,  which  seemed  to  defy  her  to  do  her 
worst,  he  followed  the  path  that  Scarlett  had 
taken  to  the  cliif. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Tea,  from  my  yery  cradle  I  have  been, 
The  sport  of  an  untoward  destiny. 

It  was  midnight.    The  storm  had  passed  away, 
and  the  the  full  moon  slept  tranquilly  upon  the  ! 
waters.    All  was  clear  and  bright  in  the  cloudless  ; 
expanse  above,  and  the  stars  were  softly  mirrored  ; 
in  the  deep  blue  shadowy  expanse  below.  Heaven  | 
stretched  its  arms  down  to  the  ocean  which  gen^ 
tly  heaved  itself  upward  to  receive  the  beloved 
embrace.    **  What  a  blessed  night  of  holiness  and 
love,  after  such  a  stormy  day,"  sighed  Mildred, 
who,  the  only  waking  thing  in  that  house,  sat 
thoughtfully  and  sorrowfully  at  the  casement ; 
the  moon-beams  glistening  in  the  tears,  that 
gemmed  her  pale  cheeks,  as  with  many  painful 
reflections,  she  reviewed  the  eyents  of  the  past 
day. 

"  I  have  acted  foolishly,"  she  thought.  "  I 
have  placed  myself  in  the  power  of  one,  of  whom 
I  know  little,  and  even  that  little  is  of  a  suspi- 
cious character.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him — 
that  I  may  never  see  him-^Higain,"  she  would 
have  added,  but  the  unfinished  sentence  was  chok- 
ed by  her  fast  falling  tears.  Reason  at  length 
asserted  her  empire.  She  struggled  with  the 
passion  which  consumed  her,  and  for  a  while 
triumphed  in  the  new  strength  which  it  inspired. 

"  I  will  fly  from  him  !"  she  exclaimed.  **  From 
myself!  I  will  leave  this  neighbourhood,  so  dan- 
gerous to  my  peace,  and  do  penance  for  my  im- 
prudence in  that  house  of  horrors.  I  will  try  to 
overcome  this  fatal  partiality — th  is  strange  absorb^- 
ing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an  unknown  being, 
which  is  growing  uppn  my  heart.  I  will  not — I 
must  not — I  dare  not  love  him.  I  cannot  break 
my  mother's  heart,  and  forfeit  my  own  self  res- 
pect ;  I  cannot  be  his  wife.  But  ah  I  how  his 
image  haunts  me.  Waking  or  sleeping,  at  werk 
or  in  the  open  air,  he  is  ever  before  me.  He 
presses  and  crowds  upon  me,  robbing  me  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  will.  Those  dark,  searching 
eyes,  are  for  ever  looking  into  my  soul,  and  I  can- 
not shake  off  the  feeling  they  inspire."  She 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  knees.  She  endea- 
voured to  shut  out  the  phantom,  which  she  had 
conjured  up,  but  a  deep  lethargy  fell  upon  her 
soult  and  her  eyes  were  almost  closed  in  sleep. 


:  when  a  strain  of  music  floated  upward  on  the 
evening  breeze,  and  roused  her  from  her  unnatu-^ 
ral  slumber. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  She  unclosed  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  abroad  into  the  night. 

A  boat  lay  rocking  in  the  surf,  and  a  tall  figure 
in  a  seaman's  dress,  stood  beneath  the  casement 
playing  upon  the  flute.  ^Mildred  knew  without 
seeing  the  face  of  her  nocturnal  visitor,  who  the 
minstrel  was.  It  was  the  very  being  whose  pre- 
sence she  most  wished  to  shun,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh,  she  drew  back,  as  he  emerged  into  the 
broad  moonlight. 

"  Mildred  Rosier,"  murmured  a  voice.  •*  Mil- 
dred the  beloved,  do  you  sleep  ?  or  will  you  rise 
and  listen  to  me?  I  will  not  detain  you  a  mo- 
ment" 
No  answer  came.  Mildred  held  her  breath. 
**On^  word,  Mildred,  one  little  word  before  we 
part?" 

"  Go,  go!"  whispered  Mildred, impatiently  wav- 
ing her  little  hand  from  the  window.  "  We  must 
never  meet  again." 
"Is  that  my  final  sentence?" 
'*It  is.    Away,  away." 
^  Did  your  heart  come  to  that  decision?" 
"  No.    But  reasfti  tells  me  that  it  must  be  so. 
For  your  own  sake — ^for  mine.    In  God's  name^ 
go! 

"  Be  mennful  in  the  execution  of  your  cruel 
sentence^  Miss  Rosier!  Come  to  the  window,  and 
let  me  see  your  face  once  more." 

Mildred  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 
She  went  to  the  window,  gently  unclosed  the 
casement,  and  bent  down  from  it  towards  he^ 
eager  lover. 

"Farewell!"  she  said.  But  neither  stirred. 
Their  eyes  met  There  was  a  strange  fascina- 
tion in  that  mutual  gaze.  Tasker  held  up  his 
arms  to  hen  "  The  distance  from  the  ground  is 
nothing.  One  spring  places  you  safely  in  these 
sheltering  arms,  and  makes  you  mine  for  even 
Why  should  we  part?" 
•*  Fate  forbids  us  to  meet." 
"Nonsense!  See  how  one  simple  act  can 
make  or  mar  destiny.  You  love  me,  Mildred." 
" I  know notwhat I  love." 
"  Listen  to  me — I  can  tell  you.  But  you  know 
that  idready.  An  idle  fear — a  miserable  cleav- 
ing to  the  opinions  and  narrow  prejudices  of  the 
world,  hinders  you  from  boldly  avomng  the  truth. 
You  love,  Mildred,  a  man  wh6  has  no  character 
to  lose.  A  man,  who  must  ever  remain  an  alien 
among  his  fellow  men.  A  man  who  has  gained 
some  notoriety  in  these  parts,  by  circumventing 
the  bloodhounds  of  the  law,  whom  a  tjTannical 
government  have  sent  to  hunt  his  life.  A  man, 
who  dares  to  carry  on  a  forbidden  traffic  with 
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hostile  Iftnds,  without  paying  the  exorbitant 
duties  imposed  by  avarice  and  power.  A  man, 
who  has  been  the  sport  of  misfortune  from  his 
cradle — ^who  was  unwillingly  forced  into  crime, 
by  the  wickedness  of  others — the  victim  of  cruel 
persecution  and  unrelenting  hate.  Oh!  Mildred, 
were  this  poor  outraged  heart  laid  bare  before 
you!  Could  you  sec  at  a  glance,  all  that  it  has 
suffered,  all  that  it  continues  to  suffer,  and  must 
still  endure  and  dare,  how  would  your  gentle 
spirit  mourn  for  the  lost  creature,  who,  undc^r 
more  favorable  auspices,  might  have  been  both 
good  and  great!" 

He  turned  with  bitterness  away. 

"Stay!"  said  Mildred,  every  feeling  of  her 
heart  absorbed  in  intense  interest.  ''Do  not 
leave  me,  until  I  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  for 
you-  Yes,"  she  continued,  vehemently  ;  **  more 
than  I  can  find  words  to  express.  If  my 
life  could  restore  you  to  peace  and  happiness,  the 
sacrifice  would  be  gladly  made." 

**Not  your  life,  sweet  girl.  The  world  would  be 
worse  thanablankto  me,  wanting  your  dear  image 
to  cheer  and  gladden  the  darkness  of  my  soul. 
Give  me  your  love.  This  is  the  treasure  I  seek — 
the  jewel  that  I  prize,  more  than  the  wealth  of 
a  Rothschild,  or  the  power  of  ft  Napoleon." 

"It  is  yours.  But  the  gift  is  valueless,  for  I 
cannot  withhold  it  from  you.  Reason  tells  me 
that  I  err,  but  my  heart  speaks  with  the  loudest 
voice,  and  I  am  impelled,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  I  know  not,  to  obey  its  dictates.  If  I  am 
wrong,  the  guilt  must  rest  with  you." 

**  My  own !  my  beloved.  I  do  not  deserve  this 
blessed  gift,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man  ;  violence  and 
blood  have  been  in  my  paths,  and  the  ways  of 
peace  I  have  not  known.  Henceforth,  I  will 
cease  to  live  for  myself;  I  will  live  for  you.  I  will 
make  one  .last  trip,  I  will  place  the  brave  fellows 
who  have  followed  me  through  good  and  ill,  and 
the  tight  craft,  in  safety,  and  will  abandon  this 
lawless  traffic  forever.  With  the  wealth  I  have 
accumulated  in  my  dangerous  career,  we  will  fly 
together  to  the  free  American  shores,  and  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  the  world,  be  happy  in  each 
other's  affection." 

This  scheme  looked  so  plausible,  that  Mildred 
smiled  through  her  tears.  She  saw  not  the  dark 
cloud  upon  which  the  sunbeams  of  hope  were 
weaving  the  rainbow.  Youth  admires  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  storm.  It  knows  not,  and 
fears  not  its  danger.  The  rainbow  in  Mildred's 
dream  of  happiness  was  doomed  to  fade,  and  the 
night  to  descend  upon  her  soul,  in  storm  and 
shadow. 

"Oh!"  she  whispered  with  a  sigh  of  stifling 
agony.  "  How  happy  should  I  be,  could  I  love 
you  without  self  reproach?" 


**  Have  faith,  Mildred,  in  the  beloved.  I  am 
not  as  bad  as  I  appear !  Man  is  Uie  creature  of 
Giroumstances*  Those  which  proved  my  rain, 
commenced  with^y  birth.  Over  these  I  had  no 
control.  I  was  the  victim  of,  not  the  active  agent 
in  events,  which  contributed  to  my  mental  and 
moral  degradation.  Years  of  sorrow,  how  doj^e 
return  upon  my  soul,  scorching  into  my  brain 
like  fire,  while  memory  delights  to  treasure  up 
against  a  day  of  wrath,  all  my  unwept  and  unfor- 
given  wrongs!  Forgive  this  outbreak  of  passion. 
Soon  you  shall  know  all.  If  I  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  unburthening  my  mind  of  tl^e  past,  I  wUl 
« write  to  you,  Mildred  ;  I  will  tell  you  all.  Not 
even  its  madness  or  its  crimes  shall  be  concealed. 
You  shall  be  the  judge,  who  shall  sentence,  or 
forgive,  your  nnha]^y  lover. 

"Whynothere?  Why  not  to-night?"  demand, 
ed  the  impatient  girl. 

"It  is  impossible.  Time  is  precious,  and  I 
must  tear  myself  away.  In  a  few  moments,  those 
waves  must  bear  me  onward,  on  a  mission  of  ex- 
treme danger,  from  which  indeed,  I  may  never 
return." 

"  Fly  then,"  replied  Mildred  ;  "  nor  remain  in 
a  spot  which  exposes  you  to  the  malice  of  your 
enemies.  How  you  have  contrived  $o  long  to 
elude  their  vigilance,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
tome.  You  walk  freely  among  them,  as  if  you 
wore  a  charmed  U£e*  This  security  must  in  the 
end  betray  you." 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  my  safeguard,  Mildred . 
But  concealment  is  past.  I  rashly  confided  ny 
secret  to  women.  Self  interest  made  me  rely 
upon  their  silence.  1  forgot  their  sex  in  their 
promises  of  fidelity,  but  wounded  vanity  can  never 
be  appeased.  I  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
Lucy  Bamham.  She  has  denounced  me  to  the 
commander  of  the  coast  guainl,  and  my  incognito 
is  at  an  end.  Farewell,  dear  girl,  think  kindly 
of  me.    We  shall  meet  agun." 

AYithout  waiting  for.  her  reply,  he  bounded 
down  the  cliff,  and  springing  into  the  boat,  seised 
the  oars  and  pushed  off  fVt>m  the  shore.  Then 
suddenly  rising  and  folding  his  arms,  he  sang  in 
a  dear,  manly  voice, 

THE  HOVER'S  FAREWELL. 

Away!  Awayl  o'er  the  sparkling  tide. 
In  the  light  of  hope  ehaU  our  vessel  glide; 
For  the  signal  is  given  by  the  fairest  hand. 
That  ever  waved  back  from  its  native  strand. 

By  thine  eyes  blue  heaveni  so  coyly  hid, 
Beneath  the  dark  fringe  of  its  snowy  lid: 
I  swear  that  ray  love,  like  the  waves  at  sea. 
Shall  flow  on  rejoichag  eternally. 


When  the  tempest  gathers  and  winds  ore  high. 
And  the  billows  are  raging  tumultnously, 
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Thy  sl^al  shtU  betm  o'er  the  founinfr  track 
Of  the  pathless  waters  to  oaU  me  backl 
The  boat  shot  onward,  on  her  seaward 
coarse.  The  clear  tonas  of  the  manlj  voice  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Mildred  still  lingered  at 
the  open  window,  gazing  upon  the  little  bark, 
until  it  became  a  speck,  and  was  finally  lost  amid 
the  turmoil  of  the  restless  billows.  A  hand  sud- 
denly grasped  her  shoulder — with  an  ill  suppressed 
cry  of  terror,  she  turned  and  beheld  at  her  side, 
not  the  mother  whom  at  that  moment  she  most 
dreaded  to  see,  and  to  whom  she  dared  not  im- 
part her  secret,  but  the  old  decrepit,  faithful 
Abigail 

*« Child!  child!  what  takes  you  out  of  your 
warm  bed  on  a  cold  night  like  this — ^mercy  o*  me  I 
and  at  the  open  window.  It  is  enough  to  give 
you  your  death.  What  will  my  mistress  say  to 
this?" 

"  She  must  not  know  it — ^You  must  not  tell  her 
Abigail  I  why  should  you  try  to  make  her  unhap- 
py?" 

•*  Then  why  do  ^'ou  do  things  which  you  know, 
Hiss  Mildred,  would  make  her  so?  Oh !  my  dear 
child !  all  is  not  right  with  you.  To  whom  were 
you  talking  just  now?  I  heard  a  man's  voice. 
It  roused  me  from  my  sleep.  I  had  an  ugly  dream 
of  you,  forbye.  I  thought  I  saw  you  in  an  open 
boat  at  sea,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves. 
Tlie  boat  upset  I  saw  you  sink.  I  cried  aloud 
for  help  and  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat  I  ran  to  your 
room  to  see  if  you  were  safe — and  I  find  you  talk- 
ing with  a  strange  man  at  the  open  window  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night  I  don't  like  to  blame  you, 
pet;  but  what  am  I  to  think  of  it?** 

**Do  not  entertain  any  unworthy  thought  of 
me,  AbigaiL  I  am  innocent  of  any  fault  which 
would  call  up  a  blush  in  your  cheek.  The  per- 
son with  whom  I  was  talking,  is  the  gentleman 
who  saved  my  life.  He  is  about  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  came  to  bid  me  farewelL'* 
"  Strange,"  returned  the  old  woman,  **  that  he 
could  not  time  his  visit  better.  I  don't  like  con- 
cealment; something  must  be  wrong,  when  it  has 
to  be  hid  from  friends.  I  think.  Miss,  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  your  mother  of  what  I  have 
heard  and  seen.  If  any  mischief  should  come  of 
it,  old  Nappy  will  be  sure  to  be  blamed." 

**Dear  Na{»pyr  exclaimed  Mildred,  flinging 
her  arms  about  the  okl  woman's  neck,  and  look- 
ing impleringly  into  her  fhce.  **  No  harm  has  or 
vriU  come  of  it  If  yoa  ever  loved  me,  I  implore 
yon  not  to  tell  mamma  ;  I  wifl  tell  her  myself, 
but  I  snffer  no  third  person  to  interfere  between 
us." 

'« But  will  yon  tell  her  the  whole  truth  ?"  asked 
(he  provoking  eld  woman. 

Mildred  was  exasperated.    She  thought  that 


the  whole  world  had  conspired  to  rob  her  of 
her  secret,  and  her  usnal  mild  temper  gave  way 
to  sudden  and  violent  anger.  In  no  very  gentle 
tone  she  told  the  old  woman,  that  she  should  not 
be  a  spy  upon  her  actions,  and  bade  her  leave  the 
room,  and  inform  her  mother  if  she  pleased. 

Astonished  at  the  temper  she  had  raised,  Abi- 
gail hobbled  to  the  door,  determined  to  execute  her 
threat  without  a  moment's  delay;  but  when  on 
turning  round  to  close  it,  she  saw  that  her  young 
lady  had  sunk  down  upon  her  bed  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  her  heart  smote  her,  as  the  cause  of  her 
distress,  and  she  tottered  back  to  assure  her,  that 
she  might  dry  her  eyes  and  take  comfort:  **  That 
she  was  not  one  who  would  betray  her  dear 
child." 

Humbled  in  her  own  eyes,  Mildred,  without 

raising  her  head,  sobbed  forth  an  incoherent 

"  Good  night"    The  door  closed,  she  was  once 

more  alone.    This  was  the  beginning  of  troable. 

[to  bb  comnicKD.] 


ENQLIBH,  VRENCH,  AHD  GEBMAK. 

Ob !  those  English !  how  I  should  hate  them  if  I 
did  not  love  them !  but  I  do  love  them,  for  they  are 
the  only  people  now-a-days  that  do  not  stand  in 
awe  of  a  revolution,  but  go  on  fearlessly,  in  their 
own  way,  without  troubling  themselves  with  the 
apprehension  of  such  an  event  The  French  are  a 
people  of  words,  we  (Germans)  of  thoughts  the 
English  of  actions.  We  are  better  and  more  hu- 
mane, perhaps,  in  as  much  as  thoughts  arc  mostly 
purer  than  actions;  but  in  moral  vigour  and  cou- 
rage, and  in  self-confidence,  the  English  far  sur- 
pass us ;  and  those  are  the  qualities  by  which  a 
nation  grows  to  greatness.  England  will  fall  one 
day,  but  not  before,  like  Rome,  she  has  held  the 
mastery  of  the  world. — The  CounteMJIahnHalM'a 
Letters. 


A  HINT  TO  MOTHERS. 

The  little  Erskins  are  real  children,  and  allowed 
to  enjoy  children's  happiness.  After  seeing  my 
poor  little  nephews  and  nieces  dressed  out  like 
puppets  or  dancing-dogs  for  the  gratificaUon  of 
parental  vanity,  it  comforts  my  eyes  to  look  at 
Margaret  Erskin's  progeny  in  plain  clothes, 
which  admit  of  climbing  and  sprawling,  riding  and 
running— little  healthy,  dirty,  happy,  honest  crea- 
tures, who  promise  to  grow  up  into  worthy  men 
and  women.— 3fr«.  Gore's  Blanks  antd  Prizes, 


A  GREAT  drinker  being  at  table,  they  offered  him 
grapes  at  dessert  *  Thank  yoa,'  said  he,*  I  don't 
take  my  wine  in  pills.' 
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THE  DYING  MOTHER  TO  HER  BABE. 


tih:  dying  mother  to  her  babe. 

BY  EDMOND  n^GOMO^'T. 
61eep!  sleep!  mj  child!  thy  mother'g breast 
Affords  thee  still  a  place  of  rest. 
Sleep  I  while  thy  mother's  arms  enfold 
That  form  they  scarcely  now  can  hold ; 
And  gently  falls  upon  thy  slumb'ring  car, 
The  voice  thou  ne'er  again  roay'st  waking  hear. 
Sleep!  sleep !  my  child  I 

"tet,  loved  one,  no !  I  could  not  brook 

To  part  for  aye,  without  one  look 

Of  in&nt  love  from  that  soft  eye ; 

Nor  hear  thy  prattling  ere  I  die; 
Nt>r  feel  once  more  thy  gentle,  fond  caressing; 
Wake  and  receive  thy  mother's  parting  blessing. 
Wake !  wake  !  my  child  I 

Life's  latest  sands  are  sifting  ftst, 
On  earth's  glad  face  Tve  look'd  my  last ; 
But  scenes  ere  long  I  trust  to  see, 
Brighter  than  aught  on  earth  can  be. 

To  leave  thee  helpless,  to  another's  care. 

This  is  a  keener  pain  than  all  I  bear. 

We  part !  we  part !  my  child. 

Thy  wildef'd  look  proclaims  a  fear 

Of  some  impending  danger  near ; 

But  far  beyond  thy  fbeble  power. 

The  anguish  of  this  present  hour. 
The  bitter  psng  when  dearest  friends  depart ; 
The  starting  tear— the  itching,  bursting  heart — 

Thou  fe«rst  not  these,  m^  Child. 

But  though  no  tear  drop  dims  flilne  eye, 
Though  parting  now  cause  not  a  sigh. 
Yet,  when  in  after  years  they  tell  thee 
Of  this  first  sorrow  that  befell  thee, 
Ah !  then  a  tear  of  heart-felt  grief  thou'lt  shed) 
In  mournful  mem'ry  of  the  long  lost  Dead. 

WUt  thou  not,  my  child  ? 

And  oh  I  that  in  that  soft'ning  hour. 
When  sad  and  solemn  thoughts  have  po#er, 
Thy  heart,  dear  child  I  may  turn  for  aid 
To  Him  on  high,  whose  Word  hath  said, 
That  they  alone  shall  lastmg  peace  receive 
Who  on  the  Eternal  Son  of  Ciod  believe. 

May  it  be  so  with  thee  I 

Bfay  He  the  helpless  orphan  bless — 

The  Father  of  the  fatherless ! 

Show  thee  the  brightness  of  EH  &ce— 

Bestow  on  tHee  His  saving  gra6e, 
And  all  His  richest,  choicest  blessings  send  thee  I 
Into  His  holy  keeping  I  commend  thee. 
Farewell,  my  child  I 

Fainter  and  fiunter  fkils  the  sound, 

Till  nought  is  heard  but  the  sobs  around. 

And  the  infant's  wail,  as  the  mother's  clasp 

Relaxes  its  fond  and  tender  grasp. 

A  moment  more  her  pale  lips  more^ 

No  mortal  ear  those  sounds  may  prove, 

But  fervent  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love, 

Shine  forth  in  her  features  mild. 
Her  glazing  eye  is  upward  cast — 
She  breathes  one  gentle  sigh— her  last^ 
^*  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past." 

The  Mother  hath  left  ber  Child. 


EMBLEM  OF  A  DEPARTING  SAINT. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snows — 
Long  hxtd  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on, 

O'er  that  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below ; 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow, 

E'en  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest. 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow. 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul. 

To  whose  white  robes  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given. 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven : 
Where  to  the  eye  of  fiuth  it  peaceihl  lies. 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destnies. 


THE  AUTUMNAL  LANDSCAPE. 

Yet  what  a  gorgeous  splendour  is  on  an  autum- 
nal landscape!  The  horse  chesnut,  with  its  rich 
mixture  of  orange  and  brown — the  sycamore, 
with  its  warrior  scarlet — the  coral  red  of  the  small 
leaves  of  the  hawthorn,  mixed  together  with  an 
oriental  pomp;  as  if  the  year  died  like  the  Assy- 
rian monarch,  on  a  pyre  of  all  precious  things. 
Winding  its  way  in  broken  silver,  the  sunshine 
dancing  on  every  ripple,  the  Thames  lay  at  the 
edge  of  the  grassy  sweep.  The  blue  sky,  with 
the  light  cloud  floating  on  its  surface,  mirrored  in 
the  depths  of  the  river;  but,  as  if  it  lost  somewhat 
of  its  high  tranquillity  under  the  influence  of  our 
sphere,  the  reflection  was  agitated  and  tremulous 
while  the  reality  was  calm  and  still.  It  is  but  a 
type  of  our  restless  world,  and  the  serene  one  to 
which  we  aspire:  we  look  up,  and  the  heavens 
arc  above,  holy  and  tranquil  we  look  down  on 
their  mirror  beloWf  and  they  are  varying  and 
troubled. 

COQUETRY. 

TnEBE  is  a  cruelty  in  feminine  toquetry  which  is 
one  of  nature*s  contradictions.  Formed  of  the 
softest  materials — of  the  gentle  smile  and  the  soo- 
thing word,  yet  nothing  can  exceed  its  utter  hard 
heartedness.  Its  element  is  vani ty,  of  the  coldest, 
harshest,  and  most  selfish  order;  it  sacrifices  all 
sense  of  right,  all  kindly  feelings,  all  pity,  for  the' 
sake  of  a  transient  triumph. 


HABSHAL  SAXE. 


The  great  Marshal  Saxe  was  very  fond  of  gaiety, 
and  used  to  say,  "The  French  troops  must  be  led 
on  gaily."  His  camp  was  always  a  gay  scene; 
and  it  was  at  his  camp-theatre  that  he  gave  the 
order  for  battle.  The  principal  actress  used  to 
come  forward  and  say, "  There  will  be  no  play  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  the  battle  which  the  Mar- 
shal intends  giving;  the  day  following  we  shall 
act  *  The  Cock  of  the  Village/  and  the  Merry 
^  Intriguers.'  " 


SCENES  ABROAD. 


No.  IX. 


BY    ONE     OP     US. 


It  was  about  five  of  the  aftcrooon,  that  we  came 
in  view  of  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  l^ontenay,  after 
a  march  of  aome  twelve  hours  from  Fontainebleau. 
I  was  quite  ready  to  prosecute  the  journey,  after 
restinn^  a  while,  but  my  servant  Charles  was  com- 
pletely knocked  up.  He  threw  himself  down  on 
a  bench  before  a  miserable  cabaret^  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hamlet,  and  persisted  in  stopping  there, 
notwithstanding  my  directions  to  the  contrary. 

As  further  progress,  a-foot,'that  day,  was  out 
of  the  question,  in  consequence  of  the  pedal  condi- 
tion of  my  follower,  I  left  him,  in  search  of  an- 
other and  a  better  house  of  entertainment. 

A  couple  of  comely  girls,  in  Parisian  coiffure* 
were  gazing  at  the  passers-by,  from  the  window 
of  a  house  of  tolerable  appearance,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  of  accosting  them,  to  learn  the  locale 
of  the  "  meilleure  auberge"  of  the  place.  Cov- 
ered with  dust,  after  a  twelve  hours  march  in  hot 
weather,  and  a  foot  traveller  besides,  was  perhaps 
thb  cause  of  their  misapprehension,  (as  afterwards 
appeared)  of  my  enquiry.  Had  I  driven  up  in 
an  equipage  of  my  own,  there  would  have  been 
very  little  risk  of  misapprehension,  I  take  it;  but  as 
things  were,  they  lent  but  inattentive  ears,  merely 
pointing  out  a  mean-looking  house,  at  some  dis-  ; 
tance,  as  the  object  of  my  search. 

On  approaching  it,  two  Gens  d'Armes  came  : 
out,  and  addressed  me:    "  Yon  are  a  traveller, — 
your  passport,  if  you  please?*'    (There  is  no  such  \ 
thing  as  moving  about  on  the  continent  without  ; 
that  abominable  foreign  contrivance,  the  pass- 
port)   I  handed  it  to  them.    Having  obtain- 
ed it  in  London,  it  was  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion of  document  from  what  they  usually  saw;  so 
I  fancied  at  least,  from  the  curiosity  they  exhib- 
ited as  they  unfolded  it    Being  in  English,  they 
could  not  make  much  of  it ;  and  after  some  inef- 
fectual attempts  at  pronouncing  my  name  pro- 
perly, it  was  returned  to  me.    I  then  asked  them  ^ 
if  the  mean-looking  place  before  me  was  the  best  \ 
public-house  in  the  place.    ♦*  Oh,  no»"  sud.they ; 
"  the  best  house  is  where  you  see  those  young 
girls  at  the  window."    I  accordingly  returned 
there.     It  appeared,  the  damsels  had  understood 


me  to  enquire  *  pour  la  mairie^*  or  the  mayoralty, 
and  had  been  curious  to  know  what  a  travel-worn 
stranger,  on  foot,  could  want  at  the  Maine. 

Entering,  I  asked  to  be  shown  to  a  private 
room.  This  was  done,  but  not  before  some  glan- 
ces of  inspection  at  me,  made  me  aware  that  a 
foot  traveller,  covered  with  dust,  must  not  expect 
the  supple  civility  always  shown  at  inns  to  tho 
representatives  of  wealth.  At  this  moment,  too,, 
who  should  hobble  up,  but  my  servitor,.  Charles ; 
and  his  appearance,  (apparently  my  companion> 
was  not  calculated  to  inspire  much  additional 
civility.  I  next  enquired  when  the  Diligence 
would  pass ;  not  before  nine  o'clock,  was  the 
reply.  So,  to  while  away  the  time,  I  ordered 
<linner,  and  threw  myself  down  on  some  chairs,  to 
rest  from  my  lengthened  march. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  I  was  engaged  at  the 
restorative  meal,  convernng  with  Charles,  (who 
was  seated  in  the  room,  lamenting  over  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  his  pedal  blisters,)  when  a  sharp 
knock  was.  heard  at  the  door,  and,  it  was  pushed 
open.  In  stalked,  tans  ceremonie,  a  military  per- 
sonage, some  six  feet  in  height  **  Bon  appetit, 
Monsiew"  said  he,  addressing  me ;  **permettez 
nun  de  voir  voire  passeport"  1  perceived  there 
was  something  unusual  in  the  wind,  for,  besides 
his  bnuque  and  unceremonious  manner,  the  open 
door  disclosed  the  cocked  bats  of  Gens  d*Armes, 
and  sundry  eyes  gazing  inquisitively  into  the 
room.  Without  rising  from  the  table,  I  pulled 
the  document  out  of  my  pocket,  and  handed  it  to- 
him.  I  went  on,  discussing  the  dinner,  and  he,, 
the  while,  was  engaged  comparing  my  personal 
appearance  with  the  description  in  the  passport. 
Suddenly  he  exclaimed:  "  But,  Sir,  you  are  not 
five  feet  ten  inches  high."  "  The  deuce  I'm  not," 
said  I,  immediately  rising  from  the  table.  He 
continued,  **rm  not  that  height  myself."  Now, 
as  he  was  taller  than  I,  the  recollection  that  the 
French  and  English  foot  are  different,  immedi-« 
ately  occurred  to  me,  and  I  explained  this  to  him» 
but  the  explanation  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  him. 
I  began  to  suspect  I  was  on  the  threshold  of  a 
very  unpleasant  adventure.    He  almost  ^ "' 
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ately  observed  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  if  to  intimi- 
date. "  Sir,  you  look  confused."  The  remark 
made  my  face  to  flush  with  anger,  and  I  replied, 
"  it  may  be  I  do,  for  I'm  unaccnstomed  to  be 
catechised  in  this  way,  and  still  less  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  other  than  my  passport  repre- 
sents. I  have  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  your  evident 
suspicion  is  totally  unfounded.  lam  an  English- 
man, journeying  through  France,  on  foot ;  it  is 
my  pleasure  ;  I  choose  to  walk  over  the  country 
rather  than  travel  in  tlie  Diligence,  for  the  pur- 
'  pose  of  acquiring  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
people  and  the  localities,  than  I  should  were  I  to 
post  over  the  kingdom.  The  passport  you  hold 
in  your  hand,  I  procured  at  the  French  Ambas- 
sador's in  London,  and  that  person  (pointing  to 
Charles)  is  my  servant,  whom  I  hired  at  the 
hotel  in  Paris."  Whilst  I  spoke,  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  and  suspiciously  on  me.  The  dis- 
pleasure evident  in  my  look  and  manner,  at  his 
proceedings,  seemed,  however,  to  satisfy  him  all 
was  right,  for,  after  looking  over  the  passport  a 
second  time,  he  returned  it.  He  next  diBmanded 
Charles'  passport,  and  I  resumed  my  seat  not  a 
little  nettled  at  the  scene  ;  for,  by  this  time,  the 
door  of  the  room  was  blocked  up  by  Gens  d'Armes 
and  the  people  of  the  house,  all  looking  mighty 
curious  and  expectant  of  an  arrest  They  were 
not  disappointed. 

Scarcely  a  minute  had  elapsed,  ere  the  Briga- 
dier of  G^ns  d'Armes,  (such  my  oatechizer  pro- 
ved to  be,)  discovered  an  irregularity  in  Charies' 
passport  It  appeared,  that,  to  save  a  franc  or 
two,  he  had  got  the  Commissairc,  or  derk,  of  the 
Hotel,  at  Paris,  to  fill  up  a  blank  passport  for 
him;  as  might  be  supposed  the  ferret  eye  of  a 
brigadier  of  Gens  d'Armes  perceived  the  cheat 
at  once.  He  made  matters  worse  by  stating  he 
had  obtained  it  at  the  Bridsh  Ambassador's,  as 
if  he  were  a  British  subject  Then  came  the  ar- 
rest : — **Je  vous  arrele,  aunomde  laloiy'  exclaim- 
ed the  brigadier  in  a  load  tone  of  voice,  and 
Charles  was  a  prisoner.  Two  of  the  Gens 
d'Armes  entered  the  ropm,  placing'themselveflone 
on  each  side  of  the  poor  devil,  who  looked  the 
very  picture  of  misery  and  dismay.  He  was  a 
sufficiently  forlorn  looking  object,  prior  to  the 
arrest,  but  it  finished  him.  It  was  a  veritable 
coup  de  grace  ; — in  the  phraseology  of  Jonathan, 
he  was  entirely  "  used  up." 

How  annoyed  I  was  at  the  whole  scene!  How- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  for  the 
arrest  of  Charles  had  not  served,  it  may  well  be 
supposed,  to  remove  suspicion  from  me, — and  I 
shuddered  at  the  very  possibility  of  being  taken 
in  charge  by  the  Gens  d'Armes,  as  a  malefactor 
I  immediately  expressed-  my  rogrot  to  the  Briga- 
/lirr  jit  the  irregularity  of  my  servant's  passport, 


representing  that,  as  Charles  was  a  Frenchman^ 
in  his  own  country,  I  had  supposed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  would  have  furnished  himself  with  a  pro- 
per passport,  and  had  never  even  thought  of  the 
matter  : — Uiat  I  had  hired  him  at  Paris,  to  accom- 
pany me  on  a  tour  through  the  country,  and  that 
I  was  quite  sure  he  was  a  decent  person,  not- 
withstanding the  irregularity  of  the  passport  I 
entered  into  further  details  about  myself,  to  re- 
move suspicion  of  me  from  his  mind.  My  im- 
perfect French,  more  than  my  English  passport, 
satisfied  him  I  was  an  Englishman.  The  travel- 
ling a-foot,howev6r,  he  did  not  like.  I  explained 
to  him  the  motive,  namely,  my  desire  to  see  the 
French  people,  their  customs,  manners  find  con- 
dition, more  closely  than  the  rapidity  of  a  stage 
ooach  would  permit, — and  finally,  I  produced  my 
Journal,  in  the  shape  of  some  dozen  sheets  of 
paper  stitched  tiigetber,  to  corroborate  my  ac- 
count of  myself.  It  is  true,  that,  for  any  thing 
he  could  make  of  the  journal  I  might  just  as 
well  have  put  an  Arabic  MS.  into  his  hand;  but  it 
had  the  eifect,  nevertheless,  of  satisfying  him  com- 
pletely; for,  after  turning  over  thd  leaves  a  lit- 
tle, and  looking  very  wise  at  the  writing,  as  if 
he  could  read  it,  he  retumedit,  expressing  regret 
at  having  disturbed  me;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
I  coidd  say  in  favor  of  Charles,  he  would  not 
liberate  him.  Finding  he  was  quite  determined 
to  send  him  to  prison,  and  learning  it  was  soma 
three  miles  distant,  I  begged  he  might  not  be 
made  to  walk  there  :  "  No,"  said  he,  "  he  must 
walk."  What  a  grimace  poor  Charles  did  make ! 
Seeing  that  matters  could  not  be  mended,  I  put 
some  money  into  the  poor  fellow's  hand,  assuring 
him  I  would  not  desert  him,  but  would  meet  him 
the  next  morning,  at  Montargis ;  encouraging 
him  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  In 
a  few  minutes,  he  was  marched  off,  and  I  was 
left  alone,  to  give  vent  to  objurgations,  not  loud, 
but  deep,  against  Gens  d'Armes  and  Passports, 
and  against  Frenchmen  and  France,  en  bloque. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  conversation  with  the 
Brigadier  about  the  arrest,  he  informed  me  titat 
an  unusual  degree  of  vigilance  and  severity  was 
exercised  at  the  time,  from  several  causes.  The 
Carlists  were  then  active,  agitating  and  travers- 
ing the  country  in  all  directions ;  the  invasion  of 
the  ch(^eni  had  struck  terror,  and  the  peasantry 
were  greatly  excited  by  the  belief  that  the  welk 
were  poisoned  by  strangers ;  and  incendiarism 
was  very  common. 

The  apparition  of  myself  and  Charles  in  the 
hamlet  under  such  circumstances,  a-fqot  and 
travel- wom,  and  eridently  strangers,  excited  sus- 
picion, and- this  was  increased  by  tho  declaration 
made  to  him  by  the  two  pretty  damsels  alluded 
to,  that  I  had  made  particular  inquiries  about 
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"  la  nuurie,*'  or  the  mayoral tj.    Ah  !  thdse  wo-  ! 
men,  methought,  they  are  at  the  root  of  all  mis- 
chief, and  have  always  been  so  from  the  time  of 
oar  common  ancestress,  Dame  Eve,  down  to  these 
girls  of  Fontenay. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  after  all  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  I  had  experienced,  and  the  suspi- 
cion that  had  been  excited  against  me,  I  waited 
with  some  impatience  for  the  Diligence,  to  get 
away  from  the  place.  What  was  my  vexation 
then,  when  it  drove  up  to  the  door,  to  find  it 
crammed  with  passengers !  So  I  was,  perforce, 
obliged  to  stay  where  I  was  till  morning. 

The  people  of  the  inn  bad  become  much  more 
civil  and  respectful  on  learning  from  the  Briga- 
dier, I  was  "un  Anglais,*'  and  travelling  for 
amusement.  They  had  shown  me  to  aneatuttiiig 
room,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  snug 
bedroom  to  myself. 

I  had  practical  acquaintance,  during  my  brief 
sojourn  at  Fontenay,  of  the  vast  difference  nuide 
between  the  crime  of  poverty  and  the  viriu9  of 
wealth.  Suspected  of  the  former,  a  ciril  reply  is 
barely  accorded ;  suspected  of  the  latter,  one  is 
overwhelmed  with  courtesy  and  supple  servility. 
It  was  absolutely  comical,  the  different  treatment 
I  experienced  when  first  suspected  of  the  former, 
and  next  of  the  latter.  However,  one  meets  with 
this  every  day,  in  all  countries.  A  shabby  coat,  or 
hat,  condemns  like  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  A  lord  in 
the  prisoner's  box  is  one  half  acquitted  ere  the 
trial  commences.  How  frigid  and  distant  the 
salute  given  to  an  humble  or  poor  acquaintance  I 
What  wreathed  smiles  welcome  the  approach  of 
the  he  or  she  of  fashionable  importance  I 
Annoyance  or  pleasure  from  such  treatment  de- 
pends altogether,  however,  on  the  calibre  of  the 
mind.  Some,  it  provokes  to  laughter  and  merri- 
ment ;  others,  to  vexation  and  tears. 

I  left  word  with  the  landlord  to  have  me  called 
for  the  Diligence  of  the  morning,  and  retired  to 
rest  I  slept  soundly  after  all  the  fatigue  and 
vexation  of  the  day,  but  awoke  very  early,  and 
immediately  arose,  determined  to  be  in  time  for 
the  conveyance  for  Montargis.  Descending,  I 
partook  of  the  invariable  cup  of  "  cafe  au  lait," 
prepared  at  all  inns  in  France  for  the  early  trav- 
eller ;  and,  the  cabriolet  Diligence  appearing, 
Fontenay  was  soon  behind  me. 

The  country  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  wea- 
ther delightful,  and  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of 
early  mom,  delicious,  as  we  rolled  on  towards 
Montargis. 

Approaching  this  place,  two  or  three  immense 
chateau  looking  edifices  commanded  my  atten- 
tion. They  were  paper  mills,  and  it  seems,  are 
of  celebrity  in  France.  Near  them  the  canals  of 
Orleans  and  Briare  unite,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ^ 
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extent  of  meadows  which  reach  to  the  walls  of 
Montargis.  The  neighbourhood  exhibits  a  good 
deal  of  water ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  two  canals, 
the  Loing  flows  near. 

When  I  speak  of  the  walls  of  Montargis,  it 
must  be  understood  that  I  speak  rather  of  what 
was,  than  what  is.  There  exist  only  the  remains, 
but  these  still  exhibit  bastion,  and  curtain,  and 
loop-holed  masonry,  and  a  tall  tower.  The  tower 
is  probably  part  of  the  royal  chateau  built  by 
Charles  V. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1427,  Montargis  was 
besieged  by  the  English,  but  the  valorous  resis* 
tance  of  the  inhabitants,  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  To  reward  them  for  their  bravery, 
the  king  relieved  the  town  from  taxation. 
'  Formerly,  the  reputation  of  the  town  and  envi- 
rons for  salubrity  of  air,  was  so  great,  that  the 
'Queens  of  France  came  here  to  lie  in.  It  was 
thence  called  **the  cradle  of  the  children  of 
France.*'  The  canals,  however,  that  run  near  it, 
have  rendered  it  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

That  popular  melo-drama,  "  The  dog  of  Mon- 
targis," has  made  the  place  known  to  thousands, 
who  otherwise  never  would  have  heard  of  it.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  tragical  subject  of  the  melo- 
drama, by  the  representation,  over  a  shop  door, 
of  the  fierce  and  faithful  dog  in  furious  combat 
with  his  master's  murderer.  In  the  olden  time, 
when  schoolmasters  seldom  went  abroad,  and  the 
field  was  left  in  the  untiisputed  possession  of  the 
dwellers  in  Monasteries,  it  was  an  article  of  faith, 
that  Heaven  never  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
evil-doer  on  earth.  Hence  the  "  trial  by  battle," 
was  in  infinitely  greater  favor  than  trial  by  one's 
peers.  Thus  it  happened  that,  strong  suspicion 
who  the  murderer  of  the  unhappy  gentleman 
whose  corpse  was  found  in  the  forest,  attaching 
to  a  nobleman  of  the  court,  in  consequence  of  the 
fury  of  the  dog  whenever  he  saw  him,  the  King 
ordered  the  *' trial  by  battle,"  the  faithful  dog 
against  the  murderous  noble.  The  latter  was 
permitted  the  use  of  a  club,  as  the  only  weapon 
of  defence  or  offence.  The  lists  were  marked 
out,  the  court  and  the  country  round,  spectators. 
The  dog  was  vrithin  the  lists,  tranquil  and  play- 
ful :  the  trumpet  sounded,  his  antagonist  appear- 
ed. The  animal  rushed  at  him  with  the  fury  of 
a  tiger,  prostrated  him  instanter,  and  throttled 
him  ;  the  Kbg,  court  and  people  looking  on  the 
while.  The  result  was  ascribed  to  Heaven's  jus- 
tice, and  it  has  ever  since  been  a  settled  thing 
that  the  lord  of  Montargis  came  to  an  untimely 
death  by  thff  hand  of  the  dog's  antagonist. 

I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  since  appeal  to  the  "  trial  by  battle," 
was  made  in  England  by  the  murderer  of  a  girU 
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named  Mary  Tbornton.  The  reader  may  per- 
chance be  incredulous,  but  the  fact  must  be  within 
the  recollection  of  great  numbers,  and  is  of  record 
in  England.  The  judges  on  the  bench,  the  whole 
/jourt,  in  fact  the  kingdom,  was  confounded  when 
the  criminal,  through  his  counsel,  demanded  the 
"  trial  by  battle"  with  his  accuser,  the  brother  of 
the  murdered  girl,  a  mere  boy.  It  was  then 
ascertained  to  be  the  existing  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  prisoner  escaped,  in  consequence,  the  hang- 
man's cord.  Parliament  lost  no  time  in  declar- 
ing that  appeal  to  "  trial  by  battle**  should  never 
avail  again,  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  murderer 
of  Mary  Thornton  proceeded  to  Liverpool  and 
embarked  unmolested  for  the  United  States. 

The  popular  belief  in  the  even-handed-justice 
of  the  trial  by  battle,  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  with  regard  to  unhappy  old  women  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft.  They  were  bound,  han(J 
and  foot,  and  pitched  into  deep  water ;  if  they 
sank  to  the  bottom  and  perished,  the  lynchers  of 
the  olden  time  went  away  rejoicing;  she  was  no 
witch;  but  if  by  any  accident,  the  old  lady  did  not 
sink  like  a  stone,  she  was  dragged  out,  and  forth- 
with murdered.  In  those  fine  old  times,  the  dis- 
covery had  not  been  made,  that,  in  war.  Heaven 
is  generally  on  the  side  that  has  the  most  Artil- 
lery. Since  this  has  been  found  out,  a  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  popular  dream. 

I  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  Master  Charles,  in 
alluding  to  the  Dog  of  Montargis,  and  the  famous 
trial  by  battle. 

The  Brigadier  of  Gens  d'Armes  at  Fontenay 
had  advised  me  to  call  on  the  Procureur  du  Roi, 
or  Attorney  General,  at  Montargis,  as  the  short- 
est mode  of  effecting  Charles*  liberation.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  my  arrival,  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him.  A  short  explanation  served  the 
purpose.  lie  counselled  me  to  give  up  my  pedes- 
trian journey,  and  to  take  to  the  Diligence,  re- 
presenting the  countrj""  to  be  in  a  very  disturbed 
state  from  various  causes.  He  was  a  very  gen- 
tlemanly person,  the  said  procureur,  and  surprised 
me  not  a  little  by  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
English  public  men  and  affairs, — ^I  took  my  leave 
of  him  after  a  lengthened  conversation  thereon, 
to  proceed  to  the  Police-Office.  As  I  approached 
it,  who  should  I  see  coming  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but  poor  Charles,  a-foot,  between  two  war- 
like Gens  d'Armes,  on  horseback,  with  drawn 
swords.  I  hurried  into  the  Police  Office,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  door,  he  was  again  free 
to  go  where  he  would. 

He  accompanied  me  to  the  Hotel,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  found  the  use  of  his  tongue. 
He  had  been  sadly  harrassed,  and  was  completely 
cut  down  in  body  and  spirits.  Recovering  a 
little,  he  described  what  had  occurred  to  him  after 


his  arrest  He  had  been  marched  to  prison,  a 
distance  of  a  league  or  more ;  and  this  alone, 
with  his  blistered  feet,  was  no  trifle.  The  dreary 
walls  of  the  prison-house,  and  the  still  more 
dreary  coll,  where  he  was  confined,  gave  him  the 
horrors.  He  thought  I  might  abandon  him  to 
his  fate,  and  assured  mehe  passed  a  very  wTetched 
night  In  the  morning,  before  being  ordered  to 
march  to  Montargis,  a  bowl  of  watery  soup  and 
some  black  bread  were  set  before  him,  to  break 
his  fast  To  one  accustomed  to  the  culinary  de- 
licacies of  a  Parisian  Hotel,  this  was  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  *'0h ! 
how  happy  I  was  when  I  saw  you!"  he  exclaimed. 

t  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
whole  adventure  with  the  Gens  d* Armes,  in  order 
to  bring  vividly  before  the  Canadian  reader,  igno- 
rant of  "  local  affairs"  in  Europe,  the  working  of 
the  odious  passport  system.  Thank  fortune,  we, 
British,  know  nothing  about  it  at  home.  It  is  an 
invention  of  Despotism.  Freemen  are  very  res- 
tive under  it,  when  in  foreign  parts. 

I  had  had  quite  sufficient  experience  of  the 
annoyance  of  being  encumbered  with  a  servant 
in  travelling,  and  determined  to  send  Charles 
back  to  Paris.  He  was  not  indisposed  to  return, 
although  reluctant  to  leave  me.  A  couple  of 
Napoleons  reconciled  him  to  the  parting  however, 
and  away  he  went  in  a  return  Diligence.  I 
'  would  strongly  advise  every  travelling  bachelor 
to  avoid  the  encumbrance  of  a  servant  He  re- 
quires to  be  looked  after  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  baggage  ;  is  seldom  at  hand  when  most 
wanted,  and  is  infinitely  harder  to  please  than  his 
master.  Captain  Marry  at  gives  similar  advice 
for  the  same  reasons,  in  his  Diary  of  a  Blase. 
If  a  servant  relieves  one  from  a  few  annoyances, 
he  causes  a  great  many. 

The  day  of  arrival  at  Montargis,  was  the  day 
of  the  Annual  Fair.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  peasantry,and  manufacturers  and  traders  from 
a  great  distance  displayed  their  wares  in  booths  on 
the  square  and  in  the  streets.  I  amused  myself 
promenading  through  the  crowd  of  sellers  and 
buyers.  Every  thing  was  orderly  ;  no  drinking, 
noise  or  dissipation.  As  may  be  supposed,  not 
the  least  attractive  of  the  objects  presented  to  my 
eye,  were  the  youthful  pa^sannes,  arrayed  in  their 
holiday  bibs  and  tuckers.  Buxom  lasses  they 
were  generally  :  there  was  not  much  beauty  of 
feature  among  them,  but  they  were  young ;  and 
youth,  in  woman,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  I  noticed  that,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, a  necklace  was  worn,  to  which  was  appended 
a  cross,  so,  methonght,  notwithstanding  all  the 
infidelity  of  the  heaux-esprits  of  France ;  not- 
withstanding the  moral  shocks  of  the  horrid  Re- 
Tolution,  Religion  £till  sways  the  French  mind  ; 
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still  exercises  its  benign  inflaence  over  the  pea- 
santry. The  Christian  symbol  adorned  the  bosom 
of  almost  every  female  peasant .  at  the  Fair  of 
Hontargis.  They  reminded  me  much,  those  pea- 
sant matrons  and  maidens*  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  habitans  of  oar  Seigniories  ; 
in  feature,  form,  and  costume,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  dissimilarity  in  their  ttofft  du  pay$ 
habiliments. 

For  the  first  time,  in  France,  I  met  a  proces- 
sion of  Priests  in  the  streets.  It  was  a  funeral 
procession,  and  the  priestly  chaont  was  reverently 
and  piously  listened  to  by  all  the  passers-by^ 
The  people  nncovered  as  it  passed.  In  and  around 
Paris  it  would  not  have  been  so.  The  triumphant 
mob  of  the  Barricades  detested  the  priesthood 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Boarboos,  and  the 
priestly  robe  was  a  proscribed  thing.  I  was 
happy  to  observe  that,  away  from  the  moral  in- 
fection of  the  capital,  there  was  a  different  feel- 
ing. An  illiterate  people  without  a  pious  priest- 
hood, is  a  fearful  spectacle.  Seligion  is  the 
Pole-Star  of  Societ^^  and-  as  there  must  be  pilots 
to  dihect  the  tempest-tossed  bark  to  its  destined 
haven ;  so  must  there  be  pilots  to  steer  the  illiter- 
ate mind  to  Heaven. 

Montargis  wears  all  the  appearance  of  anti- 
quity. One  mark  is,  meanness  in  the  style  of 
the  buildings;  another,  narrow  and  ill-paved 
streets.  The  modem  invention  of  side-walks 
would  have  been  deemed  in  the  glorious  olden 
timci  an  impertinent  pretension.  Even  at  this 
day,  the  French  know  as  little  of  the  luxury  of 
side-walks  to  a  street,  as  a  beggar  that  of  a  mo- 
rocco-cushioned coach. 

The  promenades  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
are  extensive  and  agreeable;  chiefly  along  the 
sides  of  the  canals  and  River  Loing.  There  are 
many  bridges,  large  and  small.  The  remains  of 
the  ancient  military  defences  frequently  arrested 
my  steps.  I  had  observed  in  the  Salle  a  Manger 
of  the  "  Grand  St  Antoine,"  where  I  lodged, 
sundry  representations  of  the  attacks  of  the 
English  on  the  good  town ;  in  which,  (as  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose,)  our  ancestors  were  made  to  ex- 
hibit great  aptitude  at  running  away.  "Well,  as 
in  my  walk,  I  came  across  a  remnant  of  the  old 
defences,  I  was  wont  to  stop  and  muse  over  the 
past;  the  time,  the  Talbots  of  England  made  the 
central  earth  of  France,  to  quake  with  yery  fear. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  aforesaid  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  successful  defence  of  Montargis 
I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  the  days  of  Cressy, 
Agincourt  and  Poictiers ;  so  I  could  say  to  them,  as 
Fitzjames  to  the  bold  Highlander: —  ' 

« I  thsDk  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  Word! " 

A  regiment  of  Lancers  enlivened  the  town  con- 


siderably. The  Lancers'  costume  is  dashing  and 
gay;  jackets  of  green  and  trowsers  of  scarlet.  Their 
long  pennoned  weapon,  gives  their  military  array 
a  knightly  aspect.  The  officers  of  the  Regiment 
were  adashmg  set  of  fellows.  Young  Frenchmen 
of  rank  and  wealth  patronize  the  cavalry  chiefly. 
This  explains  the  fact,  that  the  French  Cavalry 
officer  is  a  much  more  gentlemanly  personage, 
generally,  than  he  of  the  Infantry.  The  officers 
of  the  latter  branch  of  the  service,  are  noted  for 
brusque,  rough  manners ;  what  a  French  gentleman 
designated  to  me,  as,  **  les  manieres  troupieres," 
that  is,  troopers*  manners.  The  coarse  soldier  mis- 
takes effrontery  for  ease ;  audacity  for  self-posses- 
sions. This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  military 
mistake. 

The  advice  of  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  against 
prosecuting  my  pedestrian  tour  in  France,  was 
not  thrown  away.  Curiosity  yielded  to  prudence* 
and  though  travelling  over  a  country  in  a  Dili- 
gence never  can  make  one  acquainted  intimately 
with  the  domestic  manners  of  a  people,  the  per- 
sonal risk  attendant  on  travelling  a  foot,  caused 
me  to  relinquish  the  idea,  and  I  left  Montargis  in 
one  of  the  Diligences  of  La  Fitte,  Caillard  &  Ca 
for  Lyons. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  and  vexation,  how 
ever  that  I  relinquished  my  pedestrian  project.  I 
particularly  desired  to  see  the  Gaul,  at  home, 
en  dishabille,  as  it  were.  The  foreigners,  one  sees 
in  England  or  America,  are  all  like  one  another 
as  so  many  peas ;  in  costume,  manners  and  appear- 
ance. Commerce  and  fashion  have  cast  the  supe- 
rior ranks  of  European  society  in  one  mould,  as 
it  were.  To  see  national  peculiarities,  therefore, 
one  must  sit  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Household  Gods  of  a  people. 
He  must  pierce  into,  what  Shakspeare  has  called, 
^  the  bowels  of  the  land,"  not  skim  over  the  sui-- 
face,  as  a  swallow. 

It  was  the  hour  of  ten  at  night,  when  I  entered 
the  Coupe  of  the  Diligence.  There  was  no  other 
passenger  in  that  portion  of  the  vehicle,  though 
there  were  many  in  the  others;  and  this  leads  me 
to  give  a  description  of  it. 

The  French  Diligence  is  the  mail-coach  of 
England,  but  as  much  like  it  as  a  Satyr  like 
Hyperion.  There  is  as  little  resemblance  between 
them,  as  between  the  cumbersome  elephant  :^- 
the  springy  gazelle.  The  ponderous  waggon 
seen  on  the  turnpikes  of  England  is  of  the  saiAe 
family  as  the  Diligence  of  France.  It  is  a  vast, 
clumsy,  vehicle,  requiring  some  half  dozen  stout 
horses  to  move  it  at  a  trot.  The  light,  blood-  • 
horses  of  the  English  mail-coach,  could  do  noth- 
ing with  it.  It  rumbles  over  the  pav^  with  a  noise 
like  that  of  moving  artillery.  The  body  is  dirid- 
ed  in  to  three  compartments.    The  cou  j  c,  i  n  front. 
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has  but  one  seat  The  passenger  here  can  sur- 
vey the  passing  scenery  to  advantage,  for  glass  is 
the  only  protection  agamst  the  weather.  It  is 
the  costliest  apartment  of  the  machine.  The  cen- 
tre space  is  called  Vintcrieur,  and  accomodates  six 
passengers.  Behind  this,  is  a  third  chamber, 
called  the  Jiotonde,  where  are  stowed  away  the 
unfortunates  of  slender  purse.  The  Postilion 
sits  on  one  of  the  wheel  horses  :  the  Conductettr, 
or  person  in  charge  of  the  Diligence,  is  estab- 
lished on  the  roof,  in  front,  over  the  coupe. 
Behind  him,  on  the  roof,  is  piled  the  baggage  of 
the  passengers,  and  such  other  traps  as  are  con- 
veyed by  it.  Over  the  baggage,  to  protect  it 
from  rain,  canvas  or  oil  cloth  is  stretched  on 
semi-circular  hoops,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  vehicle.  One  can  form  some  iidea  from  tiiis 
description,  what  a  mountain  of  a  thing  the  Dili- 
gence is.  The  horses,  as  may  be  supposed,  must 
be  ponderous  and  powerful  animals  to  draw  such 
a  vehicle.  They  trot,  but  are  entirely  innocent 
of  the  gallop.  The  harness  is  coarse,  and  held 
together,  in  many  parts,  by  rope.  The  postilion  is 
in  keeping  with  the  voiture  and  horses.  His 
costume  is  a  glazed  hat,  a  jacket  of  blue,  red  cu£b 
and  collar,  and  ponderous  hessian  boots,  with 
soles  an  inch  thick.  The  whip  he  uses  is  the 
most  noisy  of  instruments.  He  discharges  from 
it,  ever  and  anon,  a  perfect /eu  de  joie  of  cracks. 
In  fact,  the  postilion's  whip  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Kent  bugle  of  the  English  coach,  or  the  horn  of 
the  American  stage-driver.  Such  a  racket  as  it 
makes,  conjoined  with  the  artillcry-Uke  rumble 
of  the  vehicle  when  rolling  over  the  stones  of  a 
I'rench  town  !  Once  heard,  it  never  can  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  was  the  hour  of  ten  at  night,  when  I  took 
my  place  in  the  conp6.  Being  the  only  passen- 
ger therein,  I  had  abundance  of  room  to  stretch 
myself  out,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  was  soon 
rumbled  to  sleep. 

I  was  awoke  by  the  sounds  of  a  merry  song  and 
chorus.  The  Diligence  was  at  the  door  of  a 
maison  de  paste,  changing  horses,  and  the  sound 
came  from  peasants  singing  cheerily  over  the 
morning  draught  of  wine,  before  the  labor  of  the 
fields.  The  Frenchman  is  certainly  a  singingani- 
maL  There  he  was,  at  earliest  dawn,  as  gay  as 
the  lark.  His  is  the  true  philosophy.  John 
Bull  at  that  hour  would  have  looked  as  serious  as 
a  judge. 

Gadng  through  the  glass  of  the  coup4, 1  per- 
ceived we  were  near  a  wide  river.  It  was  the 
Loire.  The  word  Loire  makes  one  think  imme- 
diately of  the  horrible  noyadea  of  the  French 
llo  volution,  when  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbon^ 
men  and  women  and  their  children  were  tied  like 


cattle  in  large  boats,  which  were  then  taken  out 
in  the  stream,  and  sunk  I 
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1. 
It  was  the  hush  of  golden  eventide ; 
And  Santa  Croe^'a  holj  valley  lay 
In  deepest  sUenee.    Worn  and  heaTj.eyed, 
Aa  with  long  woes,  a  stranger  wonnd  his  way. 
Along  the  undulating  mountain-side. 
—Oh,  loftiest  singer  of  that  triple  Lay 
Whose  glory  Alls  the  universe,  what  sway 
Of  hard  oppression  or  vindictire  pride 
Constrains  thee  now  ?    Oh  I  for  some  pitying  hand 
To  wipe  away  the  dew  of  suffsring 
From  his  most  monmftil  brow  I    Prophet  and  Idng 
Of  hnman  hearts  and  passions,  thou  must  roam 
Far  from  thine  own  bright  Florentine  home, 
Death-doomed  and  exiled,  homeless,  friendless,  banned  ! 

IL 

And  many  passed  him  on  that  moontain  road. 

Unknowing  who  he  was.    But  the  tall  trees, 

The  impending  crags,  and  shady  privacies 

Of  glen  and  grove,  where  formerly  abode 

Old  Tuscan  sybils  and  hamspices, 

These  knew  him  well.    At  onoe  a  murmur  flowed 

Through  all  the  air,  of  ** Dante  I^he  that  trod 

"  The  spirit-world  I    that  sang  its  mysteries  I*' 

Such  murmur  soothed  his  anguish.    Journeying  thus, 

He  reached  the  monastery :  wonder-stirred, 

Oased  he  that  had  the  portal  in  his  keeping 

On  DantflTs  fkoe :    «  What  seek'st  thou  here  of  us?** 

**  Peace  I"  said  the  wanderer,  and  with  tliat  one  word 

His  great  heart  burst  in  agony  of  weeping. 

E.  T.  F. 
Montreal,  Auguat  23. 


OAT  SPIRITS. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  so  it  is,  that  very  bril- 
liant spirits  are  almost  always  the  result  of  men* 
tal  su£Fering,  like  the  fever  produced  from  a 
wound.  I  sometimes  doubt  tears :  I  of  tener  doubt 
lamentations;  but  I  never  yet  doubted  the  ezis-* 
tence  of  that  misery  which  flushes  the  cheek  and 
kindles  the  eye,  and  which  makes  the  lip  mock, 
with  sparkling  words,  the  dark  and  hidden  world 
within. 

There  is  something  in  intense  suffering  that 
seeks  oonealment,  something  that  is  fain  to  belie 
itself.  In  Cooper*s  novel  of  the  *  Bravo,'  Jacob! 
conceals  himself  and  his  boat,  by  lying  where  the 
moonlight  fell  dazzling  on  the  water.  We  do  the 
same  with  any  great  despair;  we  shroud  it  in  a 
glittering  atmosphere  of  smiles  and  jests;  bat 
the  smiles  are  sneers,  and  the  jests  sarcasms. — 
There  is  always  a  vein  of  bitterness  runs  through 
these  feverish  spirits,  that  are  the  very  delirium 
of  sorrow  seeking  to  escape  from  itself,  and  which 
cannot  Suspense  and  agony  are  hidden  by  the 
moonshine! 
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"  Look  on  this  picture}  and  on  that.*' 


CHAPTER  I.  ^ 

Ok  tho  western  shore  of  a  beantifal  lake,  and 
not  many  yards  distant  from  the  edge  of  its  pla- 
cid waters,  just  on  the  open  of  a  gentle  slope  of 
green  sward  that  receded  charmingly  from  the 
water's  edge,  once  in  bygone  times,  a  humble,  very 
humble  dwelling— what,  in  those  dayswas  truly 
designated,  a  log  koute, — ^reared  its  unassuming 
roof.  It  was  not  a  very  aged  habitation  at  the 
date  our  story  commences  )  but  it  had  seen  one 
more  year  than  had  the  person  whom  we  intend 
presently  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice,  as 
bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  our  tale,  and  who 
was  rapidly  terminating  his  eighteenth  year. 
And  the  reader  may  know  also  how  long  the 
owner  of  this  habitation  had  been  a  sojourner  in 
these  parts,  when  we  inform  him  that  he  had  put 
up  this  dwelling  the  very  year  that  he  had  emi- 
grated to  the  country ;  and  this  was  as  soon  as 
any  other  one  did.  Thus  much  for  ages  and 
dates  ;  and  now  let  us  take  a  look  inside  this  k)g 
structure. 

We  enter  on  the  side  fronting  the  water,  through 
a  rude  door,  that  trembles  and  creaks  ominously 
on  its  wooden  hinges.  In  the  entry  way  we  stop 
short,  agunst  the  foot  of  a  crazy  staircase,  that 
ascends  in  a  cunre  into  the  chamber,  or  garret. 
Here  we  tarry  a  short  time  to  look  at  yarious  im- 
plements of  husbandry  and  the  chase, — such  as  an 
axe,  hand-saw,  hammer,  hoes,  an  ox  yoke,  an 
iron  banded  Springfield  musket,  and  an  Indian 
hatchet,  that  lie,  some  in  the  comers,  and  some 
hanging  on  wooden  pins  in  the  walls.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  this  entry  way  and  grand  recep- 
tacle, are  two  rooms  about  twelve  feet  square 
each,  the  doors  of  which,  being  ajar,  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  examine  their  contents.  In  the  one 
on  the  left  hand  a  huge  stone  chimney,  with  its 
broad  black  fire  place,  meets  our  view.  Various 
articles  of  hollow  ware  and  cooking  utensils  are 
stowed  away  in  its  ample  comers  ;  some  half 
doien  chairs  of  mde  constmction  are  ranged  round 


the  room,  on  cither  side  of  a  plain  deal  table,  that 
is  snugly  shoved  back  under  the  only  window  of 
the  room  ;  some  other  minor  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture  complete  all  that  we  can  dis- 
cover of  the  furniture  of  thb  homely  kitchen. 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  recognize  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  the  heads  of  the  family.  It  is  Sab- 
bath mom,  and  they  are  still  indulging  in  sleep, 
after  the  labors  of  the  former  week.  We  glance 
hastily  around  this  room,  not  wishing  to  disturb 
the  privacy  of  the  conjugal  retirement ;  we  ob- 
serve, however,  that  it  is  encumbered  with  no 
great  quantity  of  furniture;  another  half  dozen  of 
chairs  of  somewhat  more  stylish  appearance  than 
their  mates  of  the  kitchen.  A  mde  chest  of 
drawers,  on  which  are  deposited  a  few  hard 
worn  books  (one  of  which  is  the  family  Bible* 
blessed  book  I)  a'  dusty  wooden  clock,  chicking 
solemnly  in  a  comer  ;  an  oaken  framed  looking 
glass,  depending  from  the  roof,  and  a  quantity  of 
coarse  garments  and  female  dresses,  hanging  upon 
nails  against  the  walls,  are  all  that  meet  the 
view. 

We  ascend  carefully  the  stairs  into  the  garret; 
at  one  end  of  the  low  chamber,  stretched  at  full 
length  on  his  bed,  yawning  largely,  as  if  just 
awakened  from  a  sound,  but  refreshing  sleep,  lies, 
the  hero  of  our  tale;  the  hopeful  son  and  heir  of 
this  humble  log  dwelling,  Jethro  Sans,  by  name. 
As  he  is  the  only  object  claiming  our  attention 
here,  we  wUl  survey  him  attentively-,  and  mark 
well  his  motions.  We  notice,  as  he  lies  on  his 
back  with  but  a  thin  sheet  covering  his  body, 
that  he  is  of  a  robust  frame ;  and,  from  his  florid 
complexion  and  full  face,  we  infer  that  he  may 
possess  a  good  appetite,  and  digesters  to  match. 
But  now  as  he  has  desisted  from  a  fit  of  mbbing 
his  eyes  and  gaping,  a  golden  ray  from  the  warm 
and  bright  sun  has  found  passage  through  one 
of  the  numerous  defects  in  the  roof,  and  fallen 
full  on  his  &ce.  It  seems  to  reanimate  him,  and 
awaken  within  him  some  secret,  and  long  cher- 
ished feeling  \  for  he  rises  abruptly  to  a  sitting 
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posture,  and  looking  out  into  the  fields,  breathes 
forth  into  earnest  soliloquy: 

"  Another  morning  is  come,  which  commences 
another  week,  and  still  I  am  ^ied  to  this  hateful 
spot,  still  irresolute  in  my  purpose.  •  Is  it  because 
I  have  not  3'et  been  sufficiently  laughed  at  for  my 
ill  success  in  love,  in  consequence  ofmy  not  being 


trance,  from  a  sofa.  One  is  a  tall  youth,  of  a 
comely  form,  black  hanging  locks,  and  piercing 
eyes.  A  young  female  stands  at  his  left  hand, 
who,  from  her  near  resemblance  to  him  in  every 
thing  but  her  retiring  modesty,  we  instantly  decide 
to  be  his  sister.  But  who  is  that  blushing  dam- 
sel on  the  other  side,  who,  at  our  interruption. 


able  to  appear  in  as  good  clothes  as  my  rival,  that  \  turns  away  half  frightened,  and  suddenly  with- 


I  still  remain  here,  a  slave  to  my  poverty  stricken 
father,  and  a  prey  to  my  feelings  ?  No,  this  is 
not  it ;  it  is  the  thought  that  my  absence  might 
reduce  ray  poor  parents  to  the  extremities  of  dis- 
tress, that  keeps  me;  but  even  this  shall  no  longer 
restrain  me.  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  taunts 
of  my  comrades,  I  must  fly  to  something  that  shall 
relieve  me  from  the  degradation  of  poverty,  and 
the  ridicule  of  my  pretended  friends.  /  rmtst 
have  riches;  in  them  Ifes  my  only  chance  of  gain- 
ing the  hand  of  her  I  love  more  than  life.  So 
here  goes  I  This  very  night  I  leave  my  hcm3, 
(which,  humble  as  it  is,  I  love  dearly,)  and  trust 
to  my  good  fortune." 

With  these  words  the  youth  bounds  from  his 
bed  ;  and  we  will  leave  him  dressing  himself  rap- 
idly, in  his  coarse  garments,  while  we  descend  to 
the  shore,  and  jumping  into  a  light  canoe,  pro- 
ceed to  the  opposite  shore.      As  we  near  its 


bank,  a  broad  extent  of  cleared  lands  presents  |  waters  of  the  lake,  proceeding  from  boats  carry< 


itself  to  view  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  well  fenced 
field,  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  flanked  on 
two  sides  by  barns  and  outhouses,  stands  a  com- 
fortable, substantial  framed  dwelling  house.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  homestead  denotes 
forethought  in  its  owner,  and  contrasts  effectively 
with  the  lowly  log  hut  we  have  just  left  We 
land,  and  advance  to  the  buildings,  across  a  green 
pasture,  which  is  skirted  on  either  side  by  exten- 
sive fields  of  waving  grass  and  grain.  Sheep 
and  cattle,  well  fed  and  nimble,  gambol  about  us, 
or  trot  gaily  from  our  presence.  A  hospitable 
old  gentleman  greets  us  at  the  door,  and  good 
naturedly  ushers  us  into  the  kitchen  (for  we  are 
speaking  of  the  good  old  times)  and  introduces 
us  to  his  wife,  a  matronly  looking  old  lady,  in  a 
green  woollen  gown  and  checked  apron.  We 
converse  freely  and  sensibly  on  various  topics, 
and  notice  the  large  Bible  on  the  table,  which 
the  good  woman  has  been  reading,  (for  you 
must  recollect  it  is  the  Sabbath.)  We  ad- 
mire the  neatness  and  order  of  everything  in  the 
room,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  not  scantily  sup- 
plied, and  if  we  were  disposed  to  go  through  the 
different  apartments  of  the  house^  we  should  dis- 
cover, every  where,  evidences  of  abundance,  as 
well  as  samples  of  good  housewifery.  But  we 
will  only  follow  our  kind  host  to  the  "sqiiare 
room."  What  here  strikes  our  attention  at  once? 
Why,  these  young  persons,  who  rise,  on  our  en- 


draws  her  trembling  hand  from  the  grasp  of  the 
youth  ?  Her  face  reddens,  and  she  attempts 
to  conceal  it  in  her  handkerchief,  while  the  brown 
locks  fall  plentifully  around  neck  and  bosom. 
We  cannot  help  regarding  her  with  much  atten- 
tion, which  but  increases  her  confusion.  Who  is 
it  ?  Why,  the  gentle  Eliza  Hayden.  Can  she 
be  the  >maid  whom  the  luckless  Jethro  Sans 
adores  ?  Aye,  the  very  same,  gentle  reader,  and 
a  hard  job,  you  may  well  guess,  he  will  have  of 
it,  to  win  the  lovely  girl  from  the  affections  of  the 
manly,  generous-minded,  open-hearted  Charles 
Demster,  the  only  son  of  our  stable  host 


CUAPTEB  II. 

It  is  Sabfafth  ere,  and  as  the  shades  of  evening 
deepen,  merry  voices  are  heard  across  the  smooth 


ing  small  parties  of  youth,  enjoying  that  delicious 
pastime,  a  Sabbath  evening  boat  ride  in  summer 
time. .  As  we  listen  to  their  happy  voices,  and 
stretch  our  eyes  into  the  distance  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  juvenile  parties 
through  the  settling  darkness,  the  measured  sound 
of  oars  playing  in  their  locks,  strike  upon  our 
ears  ;  and  soon  we  hear  their  gentle  dip  in  the 
waters,  keeping  agreeable  time.  The  boat  advan- 
ces towards  us,  and  presently  we  see  the  sharp 
prow  of  the  skiff  cutting  the  water,  and  rolling 
it  from  its  sides  in  gentle  divei*ging  waves.  It 
nears  the  shore,  and  as  it  makes  a  turn  to  run 
down  the  stream,  we  have  a  fair  view  of  its  pro* 
peller.  It  is  Jethro  Sans,  and  he  appears  moody 
and  sad,  as  he  rows  his  boat  slowly  along,  looking 
down  at  his  feet,  as  if  in  deep  thought 

He  is  clothed  in  his  best  suit,  but  this  is  a 
poor  one  indeed,  and  it  forms,  no  doubt,  the  chief 
subject  of  the  wearer's  present  cogitations,  and 
the  cause  of  his  down-heartedncss  ;  as  he,  poor 
fellow,  attributes  all  his  ill  luck  to  poverty.  The 
old  Springfield  musket,  with  its  accompanying 
horn  and  pouch,  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
ensconced  beside  them  is  a  long  eared,  gaunt 
hound,  an  animal  which  we  had  overlooked  in 
our  survey  of  the  log  house's  appurtenancos- 
The  quick  scented  creature  pricks  up  his  ears 
and  snuffs  the  air,  as  they  pass  us,  which  calls 
forth  from  the  sullen  master  a  sharp  rebuke,  when 
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it  skulks  again  to  its  former  position  at  the  youth's 
feeL 

The  boat  passes  one  or  two  projecting  points 
of  land,  then  draws  in  closer  to  the  shore,  as  it  turns 
the  last  one,  proceeding  almost  noiselessly  along 
under  the  dark  branches  of  overhanging  spruce 
and  cedars.  We  follow  it,  nevertheless,  imtil  it 
strikes  a  landing  place,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
cave  ;  here  the  youth  springs  to  the  land,  draws 
up  his  boat,  carefully,  and  whispering  Juno  to 
lie  still  until  his  return,  he  walks  up  a  small  foot- 
path leading  to  a  small  cottage,  within  view,  situ- 
ated, apparently,  in  the  centre  of  a  grove  c^ 
second  growth- maples. 

He  epens  a  wicket  gate  that  ushers  him  into  a 
small  patch  of  cultivated  ground,  which  showed, 
by  the  copses  of  fruit  trees,  and  well  tended  beds 
of  flowers  and  plants,  the  care  of  a  tastefizL  and 
a  skilfiil  hand.  Regardless  of  its  attractions, 
Jethro  walks  hesitatin^y  across  this  garden  spot, 
directly  up  under  one  of  the  windows  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  taps  gently  on  its  sash,  listening  at  in- 
tervals, as  if  impatiently  awaiting  the  approach 
of  some  familiar  footsteps.  At  length  the  win- 
dow opens,  and  a  female  face  is  seen  looking  out 
The  youth  eagerly  thrusts  in  his  hand,  as  if  to 
seize  that  of  his  beloved,  but  no  female  hand  is 
seen  in  unison  of  motion  $  and  his  iiills,  despond- 
ingly,  on  the  window  sill,  while  a  bitter  reproach 
proceeds  from  his  mouth. 

"Cruel  Eliza  !  are  you  then  so  cold  as  uot  to 
take  the  hand  of  your  adoring  lover  ?    Are  you 
then  determined  to  cast  me  off  because  I  cannot  ! 
appear  in  as  good  a  coat  as  my  rival  ?    Ah  I  i 
curse  on  my  fate!    You  don*t  speak  to  mo,  Eliza,  ! 
you  look  cold  and  haughty.    I  see,  I  see,  youare  I 
determined.    Then  farewell,  cruel  girl,  and  may 
you  find  that  happiness  with  Charles  Demster,  < 
which  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  bring  to  you; 
and  which,  but  for  my  cursod  poverty,  I  should  j 
be  permitted  to  bring  to  you,  in  the  devotion  of  I 
a  heart  not  to  be  bought  either  by  wealth  or  | 
honors.''  I 

'*  Stay,  Jethro  Sans,"  cried  Eliza,  in  a  falter-  f 
ing  voice,  as  she  stretched  forth  the  hand  before 
kept  back.    "  Stay,  do  not  leave  me  thus^    Yon  j 
wrong  me;  I  do  not  reject  your  suit  on  aoeount  j 
of  your  poverty,  as  you  seem  to  believe.  I  appro-  | 
ciate  the  purity  of  your  affection,  and  the  good-  | 
ness  of  your  heart.    I  know  you  love  me,  and  | 
lament  that  my  pre-attachment  does  not  permit  \ 
me  to  return  your  attachment.    But  my  affec-  j 
tions  I  cannot  control,  they  are  unalterably  fixed.  \ 
Be  assured,  however,  that  riches  have  had  no  | 
weight  in  the  matter.  I  am  very  frank  with  yod  ? 
Jethro;  now  if  we  part,  let  us  do  so  in  frieii&hip, 
and  with  a  good  andefstaadii^  :  here  is  mv 
Mud." 


The  young  man  stood  a  moment  looking  on 
in  thoughtful  silence,  he  sighed,  then  raising  his 
hand,  he  dashed  a  starting  tear  from  his  eye, 
seized  the  fair  hand  that  was  so  generously  of- 
fered him,  and  wringing  it  for  a  moment,  he 
touched  it  with  his  lips;  and,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  (for  his  heart  was  too  full,)  he  turned  to 
go.  Clearing  the  garden  fence  at  a  bound,  he 
scarcely  touched  the  ground  in  his  progress  to  his 
boat,  which,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached,  he  shoved 
into  the  water,  and  bounding  into  it,  seized  the 
oars  and  rowed  it  vigorously  in  a  direction  op- 
po^te  to  that  of  his  home. 

CHAPTEB  III. 

Oh  the  same  side  of  the  hke  with  Jethro  Sans* 
home,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  rather  mountain, 
for  it  better  deserves  that  name,  it  being  a  suc- 
cession of  bold  heights  of  rocky  land;  in  the  deep 
crevices  of  a  huge  rock  that  had  been  rent  asun- 
der by  some  convulsion  of  old  nature,  an  Indian 
had  made  his  habitation.  By  dint  of  covering 
J  this  fissure  with  bark,  and  stepping  the  open 

>  place  in  front  by  a  blanket  shat  served  for  a  door 
I  and  strewing  leaves  on  the  ground  for  a  bed,  and 
I  arranging  for  hds  rude  culinary  purposes,  he  had 
I  contrived  to  render  this  lonely  den  comfortable. 

How  long  he  had  lived  there,  no  one  knew,  but  it 
I  was  told  by  the  oUest  settler,  that  old  Memgog 
I  was  there,  in  that  very  spot,  when  he  first  came  to 
)  the  country.    He  seldom  wandered  to  the  habita- 

>  tations  of  men ;  and  when  he  did,  he  did  his  errand 
j  shortly  and  tarried  not,  seeming  desirous  of  avoid- 
I  ing  any  communication  with  his  white  neighbors 
I  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  his  exist- 
;  ence.     He  lived  alone,  and  chiefly  by  hunting 

and  fishing;  and  his  romantic,  and  austere  char- 
acter, attracted  the  curiosity,  and  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  settlers  to  no  small  degree,  and  many 
were,  the  stortling  stories  told  of  the  hermit  In- 
dian and  his  wild  solitude,  by  nursing  mothers  to 
their  hopeful  offspring,  on  a  winter's  evening, 
whilst  dnstered  round  the  family  hearth. 

Jethro  Sans  found  in  the  society  of  this  unique 
old  man  a  reHef  from  die  disagreeable  feeKngs 
and  thoughte  produced  in  his  mind  by  his  pover- 
ty and  ill  success  in  love.  He  used  frequently  to 
resort  to  his  cavern,  and  spend  whole  evenings  in 
conversation  with  him;  and  when  his  father  could 
spare  him  he  wouW  accompany  the  Indian  in  his 
hunting  excursions.  These  predilections  in  Jethro 
for  the  lone  Indian  excited  in  the  breast  of  the 
latter,  a  degree  of  friendship  and  regard,  that  no 
other  person  was  able  to  call  fortii.  To  all  others 
be  was  cold  and  silent^  to  Jethro  he  would  open 
his  heart,  even  to  its  inmost  recesses,  on  all  ooca- 
aons,  9nd  with  the  characteristic  generosity  of 
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his  race,  was  ready  on  any  oocaaion  to  do  him  any 
favour  he  might  ask  of  him.  Jethro  had,  from 
time  to  time,  complained  to  him  of  his  hard  for> 
tune,  and  opened  to  him  the  secrets  of  his  love, 
and  the  Indian  had  deeply  sympathised  with  him. 

The  aborij^inist  hermit  bad  retired  to  his  leafy 
bed  on  the  Sabbath  evening  in  question,  and  was  ; 
lost  in  sleep  when  the  blanket  door  of  his  den 
was  suddenly  removed,  and  Jethro  Sans  stood 
before  him.  He  called  loudly  for  the  old  man  to 
rise. 

"  What  brings  you  here  at  this  time  o'night, 
son  of  the  white  man?"  demanded  the  Indian, 
slowly  rising,  and  Ughting  up  his  bear's  grease 
lamp  by  means  of  his  flint  and  steeL  **Run  away, 
heh?" 

**  No,  Memgog,"  answered  the  youth,  "I  have 
not  rifii  away,but  I  don*t  return  again  to  my  home 
until  you  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  the  hidden 
treasures  you  have  so  often  told  me  about." 

**  Ugh  r' grumbled  the  Indian,  as  the  light  made 
the  form  of  Jethro  visible  to  his  dim  eyes,  and 
cast  a  lurid  glare  around  his  solemn  cave.  **  Ugh ! 
rash  youth,  you  know  not  what  you  ask,  would 
you  tempt  the  Great  Spirit, — would  you  pry  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  unknown.  Can  you 
stand  the  red  lightning,  boy,  or  the  dread  thun- 
derbolt? Then  desist  from  your  undertaking* 
Memgog  wont  bring  upon  himself  the  blood  of  his 
friend's  dear  and  only  son.  No!  no!  no!*'  And 
the  Indian  sank  to  the  earth,  and  dropping  his 
head  into  his  hands,  between  his  knees,  appeared 
lost  to  himself,  as  he  muttered  in  his  vernacular 
tongue  something  quite  unintelligible  to  the  hasty 
youth. 

**  Dear  Memgog,"  urged  the  young  man,  **you 
have  formerly  given  roe  hopes,  in  case  I  was  driv- 
en to  the  last  extremity.  I  am  now;  this  is  my 
last  rosort;  I  am  desperate,  and  if  you  now  re- 
fuse me,  I  know  not,  old  man,  to  what  lengths  my 
frenzy  may  drive  me,  I  pray  you  not  to  tempt  me 
to  do  you  violence." 

The  old  mni)  raised  his  head  slowly,  and  cast 
bis  now  bloodshot  eyes  to  the  fiftce  of  the  youth, 
as  if  to  see  whether  his  countenance  expressed 
the  same  that  his  tongue  spoke;  and  started  to 
observe  the  determination,  and  almost  despair, 
there  depicted.  His  eyes  glared,  his  nostrils  were 
distended,  his  mouth  contracted,  his  teeth  tightly 
shut  together;  and  his  whole  attitude  was  that  of 
a  man  bent  on  a  high,  and  determined  purpose. 
The  Indian's  voice  faltered,  and  his  frame  trom* 
bled  as  he  said : 

**  Jethro!  will  yon  force  me  to  call  down  to  you 
the  spirits  of  the  air?" 

**  Old  man!"  broke  in  the  impatient  you^,  ^  I 
care  not  for  the  spirits  of  the  air :  I  am,  as  I  said 
before,  a  desperate  roan,  I  will  brave  anything 


even  death  itself,  to  accomplish  my  object. 
Wealth  I  must  Juive;  in  it  lies  my  only  chance  of 
gaining  the  hand  of  het  I  love  more  than  life.  So, 
no  more  words,  but  to  your  task!" 

The  Indian  rose  in  trepidation,  his  countenance 
exhibiting  strong  emotion,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
would  fly  from  the  cave;  but  the  strong  grasp 
of  the  youth  arrested  him,  and  held  him 
firmly.  Seeing  no  way  of  avoiding  the  revelation 
of  his  terrible  secret,  he,  after  a  few  momente 
thought,  consented  to  Jethro's  requisition;  and 
requesting  him  to  be  seated,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  beside  4iim,  and,  after  rubbing  his 
forehead  as  if  to  recall  his  scattered  thoughts, 
thus  spoke : 

**  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  the  village  of  the 
St  !E*ran9ois  tribe,  on  the  St.  Francis  river  7 
Well,  my  father,  the  renowned  Hilo  Memgog» 
was  a  distinguished  chief  of  that  tribe.  I  am  hfs 
only  descendant  Death,  and  the  wars,  hare 
swept  them,  with,  alas  !  too  many  of  our  race,  to 
their  leng  home  ;  and  soon  I  shall  go,  the  last  of 
my  family,  once  so  famous.  Would  that  I  could 
do  so,  and  bear  with  me  the  secret  that  llta  des  • 
cended  to  me  !"  and  the  old  man  shook  with  in- 
voluntary emotion.  **It  is  now  many  summers 
since  the  village  was  one  day  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  a  band  of  Americans.  They  quickly 
desolated  our  com  fields,  broke  into  and  ravaged 
our  wigwams,  and  even  entered  the  e^^urch,  and 
committed  the  sacrilegious  act  of  carrying  from 
thence  all  the  golden  candlesticks  from  the  altar; 
nay,  they  had  the  temerity  to  tear  down  the 
holy  crucifix,  and  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  and 
bear  them  off  with  their  unholy  hands.  All  this 
was  done  whilst  our  warriors  were  on  a  hunting 
excursion  ;  so  that  there  were  none  but  squaws 
and  children  to  oppose  them.  But  the  news  was 
I  soon  brought  to  my  father,  and  he  quickly  assem- 
bled together  his  principal  warriors,  and  sterted 
the  next  day  in  pursuit  The  enemy  was  easily 
tracked,  and  our  men  being  swifter  of  foot,  and 
goaded  on  by  desire  of  revenge,  overtook  him 
towards  night  of  the  second  day,  and  instantly 
commenced  battle.  Night  only  put  a  stop  to 
their  fury  ;  when,  being  fatigued  with  their  rapid 
march,  they  soon  sank  into  slumber.  The  Am- 
ericans secretly  escaped,  and  when  morning 
came,  our  men  were  mortified  to  find  nothing  of 
them  left  but  their  dead  of  the  previous  day's 
engagement,  and  their  fires  burning.  They  re- 
newed the  chase  with  more  ardor  than  before,  and 
about  noon  came  in  sight  of  them  again,  and 
found  them  fortifying  themselves  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  this  very  lake.  My  father  led  on  his 
men,  boldly,  as  they  all  raised  the  warwho<^,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  the  enemy's  camp,  toma- 
hawk in  hand  ;  but  they  were  met  with  soeh  » 
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volley  of  mu^etrj,  that  they  wete  oblig^ed  to  re-  '>  them,  in  their  hiding  places?  Say,  answer  me  that, 
tire,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  bravest  men.  I  Memgog?" 

Seeing  that  the  Americans  had  the  advantage,  by  ?  "  No,"  replied  the  old  man,  offended.    **  Many 
their  log  entrenchment,  and  that  they  conld  not  \  rash  meo,  like  you,  have  llequently  dug  for 

be  attacked  from  the  water,  for  the  want  of  >  them;  but  the  Great  Spirit,  who  will  never  allow 

boats,  they  bethonght  themselves  of  climbing  into  \  mortal  to  see  them,  except  the  incantations  be 

the  tree  tops,  and  firing  down  upon  their  foe.  j  made,  has  signally  defeated  their  objecL    Some^' 

This  project  was  instantly  put  into  operation.  |  times  he  opens  the  earth  and  swallows  them  up  ; 

My  father  sounded  a  retreat,  and  showed  his  men  >  sometimes  a  terrible  earthquake  frightens  them 

what  he  wanted  of  them  by  climbing  himself  into  |  from  their  unholy  labor,  and  confounds  them;  and 

the  thick  branches  of  a  tree.    His  men  followed  )  at  others,  he  allows  them  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 

his  example,  and  they  soon  opened  a  deadly  fire  (  the  boxes  that  contain  the  gold,  only  to  see  them 

in  amongst  the  Americans,  who  were  huddled  I  vanish  into  the  earth,  which  cloises  over  them  as 

into  their  small  encampment,  and  were  shot  I  if  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit  himselfi 

down  like  sheep.    They  did  not  long  stand  the  \  AH  their  efforts  are  fruitless.*' 

fire,  but  jumping  over  logs,  they  made  the  best  of  |  The  youth  mused  a  while,  then  abruptly  said  : 

their  way  into  the  woods,  amid  the  deafening  >  "  And  you  are  sure  you  possess  the  necessary 

shouts  of  the  victors.                                              I  power  of  incantation?" 

Our  men  descended  from  their  leafy  castles,  l  **  Certainly." 

and  gave  chase  ;  and  now  a  deadly  hand  to  haind  "  ^^7  l^a^e  you  never  exercised  it,  then,  to 

conflict  ensued,  as  they  successively  came  up  with  i  make  yourself  rich?"  demanded  Jethro,  incredu- 

the  Americans.    Man  fought  with  man,  the  In-  >  loiisly.                   • 

dian  with  his  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk,  and  "  ^  ^^^^  already  told  you  the  reason,"  returned 

the  American  with  his  short  sword,  (for  both  \  '^^  Indian,  gruffly. 

parties  had  abandoned  their  fire  arms,)  and  fre-  |  "  ^^Jl,  then,  old  man,  to-morrow  I  waijt  you 

quently  both  fell  to  rise  no  more.  ^o  begin  your  task.    Aye,  this  very  night,  if  you 

"My  father,  with  a  few  chosen  men,  went  in  pur-  I  ^*  ^^'^'^°*"^.„    ^^^^           .  , .  «       ,.   ,  .1      ,, 

.^    /^,     ,    J       i».i     A        •            u     V    J-      >  "  No,  not  till  to-morrow  night,"  replied  the  old 

smt  of  the  leader  of  the  Amencans,  who,  he  dis-  (  ,  ,              .«.,,, 

J  ,          «..    ,1        -1  X    rv     u         u     1  man;  "  and  then,  not  if  it  be  cloud}',  as  we  must 

covered,  bore  on  m  the  midst  of  his  chosen  band,  $  ,             ,        ,         -r^      .    a               . 

^,       ^  ,      ^                  TT                        -.u   v       .>  have  a  clear  sky.    But,  m  Ine  mean  time,  we  can 

the  stolen  treasures.     He  came  up   with   him,  <  ,      ,             •'                                    -nr       .,1    , 

\    .                 I  make  the  necessary  arrangements.    We  will  do 


and  both  parties  fought  until  the  last  man  on 
either  side  fell,  as  those  who  remnined  alive  of 


that  to-morrow.     Let  us  now  to  rest"     The 


our  men  that  aftenvards  foUowod  on  to  sco  what  \  y°»*  reluctantly  complying,  they  both  camped 
had  become  of  their  chief,  found  only  dcatl  bodies.  "»  **  ground,  ;md  Juno  crouching  besule  her 
But  what  was  strange,  and  to  this  day  nnaccount-     ""«*«'•  »"  "*«'  «~°  '<»'' '"  »'*«?• 

able,  neither  the  body  of  the  American  leader,  <  

nor  that  of  my  father,  nor  any  of  the  ravished  >                                chapter  iV. 
treasures,  could  any  where  be  found.    For  days  i  

they  ransacked  the  woods  to  no  effect,  and  only  (  ^     ,  .  -   ,     ,  .  , 

.  ;   ,  ,  J.  ,         j»        .V      v         ^     On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  nearly  op- 

picked  up,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  at  >        ...  ,^       ^  ^1.     ^         i.     v.  i.-,.     j 

^  i>  r  .  ^^  ^  •  *u  -j  .  r  .u  ^  i.  positc  the  mountifin,  at  the  foot  of  which  hved 
the  foot  of  a  tall  elm,  m  the  midst  of  the  forest,  ^    ,     -   ,.        ,-  , ,  ••  »    .,j 

,    ,  ...  ,.  1  '}  the  Indian,  Memgog,  several  houses  and  boild- 

a  smooth  slate  stone,  on  which  were  discovered  i  .  v   m^   1       .      ..u  j  ..l 

....  ^     inffs  were  built  close  together,  and  amongst  them 

certain  siens  and  characters,  which  the  priest  of  >      °  •  j      ..      x  j        .1.  .x. 

.,    ?  .  .  t^  .  ,  \  one  was  occupied  as  the  store,  and  another  as  the 

our  tnbe  interpreted  to  represent  that  the  secret  ^  «.    \^   .,,         „       ^.        ,     ... 

^  ,     ^    ,.      *^  -  .,    ,.  ij     ,       tavern  of  the "  village  ;    as  these  dwellings  were 

of  the  finding  of  the  vanished  treasures  could  only         1,  j.     .1.  1  ju* 

,     ^      ,      ^,  .  ^    .       .''  \  called  by  the  people  round  about 

be  found  out  by  practising  certain  mysterious  m*  ^      „         1  j         ^     au  ^    j    _^i-  j  •     xl 

;  .^    , .      **,      .,/.,•[  ^        Several  days  after  the  events  desctfibed  m  the 

cantations,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the  spirits  of     ,    ^  ,      ^     ^_  .      j.i.   l 

^  ,,       ,  ,.       1    ,  ,,  la8tchapter,threeyonng  men  entered  the  bar*room 

the  outer  world,  and  this  only  by  a  true, and  last       -.,.    /  •    .u     j       r.u  •         l      *v 

,         J     *    i.  !v    /.  11        if-  e\r  »^ .       of  the  tavern,  m  the  edge  of  the  evening,  when  the 

descendant  of  the  fallen  chief,  Memgog.    This  )  -  „     .  .-  j 

..^  ,jj,°  I  following  conversation  ensued: 

precious  piece  of  slate  was  handed  down  to  my  <      « «,«.  iT  tt  •  i.  t  ^  «     •  j  ^i.   1     ji    jt  ^       ±^^ 
*   ^      ,     ,  ,.  .    ,  •,  .   1       i.  «  Well,  Uriah  Jut,"  said  the  landlord,  (a  p«nly 

fathers  relations,  successiveh',  until  It  has  fallen       ,,  ...       .  .^,  l^i.. 

.u    1    *    r*u    r     Ml     -.L  •.  .V    I  old  man )  addressing  one  of  them,  who,  from  his 

to  me,  the  last  of  the  family,  and  with  It  the  key  <  ,    ,        ,,       .         ^      .  ,  ^       ..    j  . 
^    ,.     .        X  *.       „    mu      »jii  1  )  look  and  bearing,  one  might  easily  determine  was 

to  the  incantations."    The  old  man  ceased.  )    ,       ,     ,  V  /  i.      j    ▼    .^ 

the    leader  ;    "have    you    yet    found    Jethro 

"And  is  this  all  your  story,  old  man?"  demand-  j  gans'" 

ed  Jethro,  quickly.    "  Do  you  notknow  the  very  j      ..  ^^^  ^^  d-ni  to  him,"  returned  Jut,  walking 

spot  where  these  treasures  are  buried,  apd  have  |        ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^^^g  ^^  ^  ^o^^j^  ^^  ^^ 

you  not  often  visited  it,  and  feasted  your  eyes  on  j  ^^  ^^^^^^    ..  ^et  us  have  a  glass  or  so,  old 
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Chaadlee,  to  recruit  our  strength  with,  for.  we've 
had  a  hard  jaunt,  you  may  depend  on't.  Come, 
Neil  and  Joe,  walk  up." 

"  Wliere  have  *you  been  ?  Have  you  heard 
nothing  from  him  ?"  were  the  eager  questions  of 
the  landlord,  as  he  hastened  to  obey  the  some- 
what urgent  command  of  his  customer. 

**  No — ^j'cs,"  replied  Jut,  in  the  same  breath. 
"  "Wo  found  that  he  took  Juno  with  him,  and  the 
boat — your  health,  Neil — and  that  he  crossed  the 
lake — and  yours,  Joe — a'lcrn,  hem.  This  is  hor- 
rid strong  stuff  of  yours,  old  Chandlce.  I  guess 
you  didn't  water  it,  did  you  ? 


them?"  ooQlinued  the  landlord,  aa  he  eyed  his 

young  friends  to  see  if  they  were  in  earnest. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it.    We've  neither  been  there 

nor  seen  any  lights  there,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"But  how  did  they  appear?" 
"  O,  they  rose  suddenly  from  amidst  the  dark- 
\  ness,  and  flai'ing  about  a  while,  went  as  suddenly 
)  out  again.    And  some  people  hint  that  all  is  not 
\  right;" mysteriously  replied  the  landlord. 
I      **  Why,  how  so?"  demanded  the  others. 
\      "  They  say  as  how  there  must  be  some  foul 


play  in  this  disappeanince  of  Jethro  Sons. 

\  I  know  nothing,"  replied  the  landlord. 

,     „  ,       i      "Pshaw!"  cried  one:  **away  with  your   old 

"  Away  with  your  nonsense,  and  tell  me  what  ?  »     »    .       t  .l      o        •        n  l     «• 

•^  *'  >  woman  s  stones;  Jethro  Sans  is  well  enough  off 


you  know  of  Jethro  Sans,"  said  the  landlord  in 
good  humor. 

"  It  is  little  that  we  know  of  him  any  way,' 


somewhere.      It's  my  opinion  he's  run  away  to 
get  clear  of  the  old  man,  and  to  fly  from  his  dis- 

retumed  Jut,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  >       L  x    .  .        i        '/.  .l  .. .»      •  •     j  tt  •  i.   t  .. 
.^j,..   1. ..,        ,  \      "  I  ant  so  clear  of  that,    rejoined  Uriah  Jut, 

with  a  sage  shake  of  the  head,  (for  he  was  a  good 


smacked  his  lips  with  real  gusto. 

"  Oh,  we've  found  out  a  mere  nothing,"  rejoined 
the  other  men,  we've  had  our  three  days  search 
for  nothing." 

"We  did  find  out  something,  though,"  said 
Jut,  smiling ;  "  and  that  is,  that  he  got  the 
mitten,  flat  and  plump,  before  he  left." 

"Aha! did  he?"  exclaimed  the  landlord  rather 
seriously  ;  "poor  fellow,  he  hasn't  drowned  him- 
self, has  he?" 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  ho  had,"  rejoined  the 
men,  shaking  their  heads  gloomily. 

"  But  what  route  have  you  been?"  demanded  the 
landlord  again. 

"Let  us  have  another  glass,  and  I  will  tell 
you,"  replied  Jut,  as  he  rose  and  helped  himself 
to  a  stiff  bumper  ;  for  it  must  be  remarked,  that, 
although  he  was  still  young,  ho  was  no  slouch 
at  siich  business. 

"Well,  we  first  dragged  the  lake,  to  see  if  we 
mightn't  run  foul  of  his  body,  for,  you  see,  wedid 


deal  imbued  with  superstitious  notions.)  "  These 
lights  remind  me  of  a  dream  I've  had  lately,  and 
also  of  what  Jethro  Sans  has  told  me,  in  private, 
about  seeking  for  the  buried  golden  images  of  the 
Indians." 

"  Well  ?"  demanded  the  others,  in  som<)  curi- 
osity. 

"  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you,"  returned  Jut; "  but 
first  I  must  take  another  drinlc."  When  he  had 
done  this  he  settled  himself  down,  and  with  a 
very  complaisant  air,  thus  began : 

"  You  know  all  about  how  that  these  images 
came  to  be  buried  in  the  ground;  it  is  said  somt» 
where  near  here?    Well,  Jethro '* 

"  Give  us  the  dream  first,"  broke  in  the  others. 
"  The  dream,  the  dream!" 

"  Hark  then!"  cried  Jut,  "and  the  dream  you 
shall  have.  Well,  I  was  asleep  in  my  own  house, 
in  my  own  bed,  and  it  was  midnight.    I  had  a 


dream,  and  I  dreamed  that  old  Memgog,  the  In- 
not  know  but  he'd  drowned  himself  out  of  i  dian,  over  there,  stood  by  my  bed  side,  dressed  in 
spite  to  Eliza.    But  not  finding  him,  we  took  to  )  his  Indian  dress,  the  same  that  you've  seen  him 


the  woods,  and  run  'em  through  and  through.  Wo 
climbed  over  mountains,  drove  through  swamps, 
and,  in  fact,  went  through  the  devil  in  all,  to  no 
use  ;  and  I'll  he  bound,  I  wouldn't  do  the  same 
again  for  no  body's  body." 

"  And  saw  no  traces  of  him  ?"  asked  the  land- 
lord. 

^*  Not  the  least  thing,"  returned  the  men. 

'♦'Have  you  noticed  any  lights  on  the  Owl's 
head?"  demanded  the  landlord,  in  a  fearful  tone 
of  voice. 

"  No.  What  lights  ?"  returned  the  others, 
quickly. 

"  Why,  for  three  nights  back,  we  have  seen 
strange  lights  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain. 


wear  a  thousand  times.  He  spoke,  and  said, 
*  Uriah  V  I  waked  up,  and,  whether  you  believe 
it  or  not,  the  room  seemed  full  of  a  brilliant,  gul- 
den light ;  and  around  Memgog's  head,  there 
was  a  golden  circle,  clasping  his  long  hair  ;  from 
which  sparkled  great  numbers  of  small  spots, 
like  diamonds.    His  countenance  was — was,  not 

at  all  like  a  human  face,  and " 

"Then  you  dreamed  wide  awake,  did  you, 

S  Uriah  ?"  interrupted  the  landlord,  witli  an  incre- 

j  dulous  smile. 

>  "  Devil  a  bit.    I  tell  you  I  was  fast  asleep,  and 

>  dreamed  that  I  waked  up,  but  I  didn't.    Well,  as 
)  I  was  saying,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  long  wand,  or 


^.  .^ _,^  _^_  ._ , steel  rod,  as  bright  as  polished  glass.    And  he 

Haven't  you  been  there,  yourselves,  to  make  '.  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  pointed  his  rotl  ex- 
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Bctly  to  the  north  ;  and  the  direction  from  where 
he  stood  there,  in  my  room,  must  have  been  about 
in  the  range  of  this  village.  And  he  said  to  me, 
in  a  voice  that  I  never  shall  forget '* 

**■  Why,  what  sort  of  a  voice  was  it?"  demanded 
the  listeners. 

**  It  was  so  hollbw,  so  deathlike,  and  soleisn, 
that  it  made  me  think  of  the  spirits  of  the  other 
world,  and  I  shuddered." 

"How  could  you  do  all  this  when  you  was 
asleep  all  the  while?"  again  broke  in  the  incredu- 
lous auditors. 

"Hold  your  confounded  tongues!  or  1*11  not 
tell  you  another  word,"  returned  Jut,  rising  in  a 
flurry. 

"  We  will,  we  will,"  cried  they,  as  they  placed 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  attention.  "  Go  on, 
go  on." 

"  Well,  ^lemgog  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
said  in  this  grum  solemn  voice,  *  Uriah  Jut  !* 
Ayhat,  says  I.  '  I  have  come  to  reveal  to  you  a 
secret*  *  What  is  it,*  says  L  *  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  know  where  the  golden  images  were 
buried.*  « What  golden  images,*  says  I.  *  Those 
which  were  ravished  from  my  forefathers*  Church, 
at  St.  Francis,*  *Well,whatofit2*  saysl.  *Mind» 
where  I  point  my  wand,'  says  he;  *  in  that  direc- 
tion they  lie,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  find 
them,  if  you  will  first  promise  me  to  do  what  I 
tell  you.*  *  Speak  on,*  says  T.  *In  the  first  place,' 
says  he,  as  he  drew  forth  from  his  breast  pocket, 
a  small  piece  of  what  I  took  to  be  slate  ;  but 
which  was  as  bright  as  a  dollar,  and  had  great 
golden  letters  on  it.  *  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
swear  on  thin,  before  the  infernal  spirit.  Jumbo  ; 
that  you  will  keep  the  secret  to  yourself;  and  that 
after  you  have  found  the  treasure,  you  will  faith- 
fully do  what  I  shall  enjoin  on  you,  under  pain  of 
dreadful  punishments.*  *  Well,'  says  I.  *  Rise  up,' 
says  he.  So  I  rose  up  in  my  bed,  and  as  Mem- 
gog  held  out  his  piece  of  slate  to  me,  and  I  hod 
laid  my  hand  on  it  to  swear,  that  terrible  spirit 
or  ghost,  or  apparition,  the  infernal  Jumbo,  him- 
self, appeared  all  at  once  in  the  room — and  such 
u  creature!  O,  I  never  shall  forget  how  it  stood 
staring  at  me  as  though  it  meant  to  swallow  me, 
in  an  instcmt,  should  it  discover  in  my  mind  the 
least  wavering,  or  deceit. 

"  *  To  hell  with'yonr  oath,  and  your  golden  ima- 
ges too  !'  said  I,  throwing  the  slate  from  me.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  seized  the  poker,  and  drove 
both  the  Indian  and  the  devil  from  the  room  ;  for 
I  then  saw  at  onee,  that  the  cunning  old  Indian 
wanted  to  wheedle  me  into  a  league  with  the  in- 
fernal spirit,  and  thus  ruin  my  soul  forever. 
•Away  with  you,* says  I,  laying  about  me  to  the 
right  and  left.  *  Uriah  Jut  will  never  desert  his 
good  old  Methodist  religion,  fur  all  your  golden 


images,  this  side  of  Tophet !  And  I  thrashed 
about,  until  I  waked  up  and  found  that  I  had,  in 
getting  the  devils  out,  overturned  all  the  chairs  in 
the  room,  the  table,  and  the  fire  dogs  ;  and  had 
got  the  clock  case  half  way  out  of  the  window 
which  I  had  smashed  down  to  make  room  for  it** 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed  this  singular  rela- 
tion. 

"You  may  laugh,  if  yju  like,"  rejoined  Jut, 
no  ways  disoom fitted ;  "  but  if  there  wasn't  spirits 
in  my  room  that  night,  I'm  no  christian  ;  and  I 
can  show  you  the  mark  they  left  on  the  window 
frame,  as  they  went  out,  on  this  very  day,  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  go  with  me,  and  see  it 
It  is  a  dark,  burnt  like  spot,  on  either  side  of  the 
frame.*' 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  make  that  apply 
to  Jethro  Sans?'*  enquired  one. 

"  Why,  ril  tell  you,"  replied  Jut  "  Now,  you 
see,  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
other  world  hang  around  the  Indian  images.  The 
strange  sights  and  wonderful  occurrences  that  have 
happened,  whenever  any  one  has  dlig  for  them, 
prove  this.  Well,  yau  see,  Jethro  has  told  mo, 
in  private,  that  he  had  talked,  frequently,  with 
old  Memgog  about  them,  and  that  he  Lad  prom- 
ised to  show  him  hbw  he  might  break  the  spell, 
or  enchantment,  that  keeps  them  from  mortal 
touch,  and  thus  secure  Uiem  to  him,  if  he  should 
erer  be  driven  to  cxtromities  :  and,  you  know, 
Jethro  lays  all  his  ill  luck  with  the  girls  to  his 
poverty,  and  being  naturally  of  a  proud  spirit.his 
getting  the  mitton  infuriated  him,  in  my  opinion, 
and  he  hai  iled  to  old  Memgog  to  claim  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise. 

**Now,  if  I  guess  ri^lit,  you  may  depend  on't 
Jethro  is  no  longer  for  thisVorld  ;  for,  if  he  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  hellish 
snare  that  Memgog  laid  for  me,  he  is,  by  this 
time,  past  recovery.  The  devils  have  got  liim, 
soul  and  body  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  tluse 
fires,  on  the  Owl's  hca<l,are  their  rtjoiciiigs  o\t'r 
his  fall.  So  there  you  have  it  all;"  endi^d  Jut,  as 
he  rose  to  help  himsi'lf  to  another  drink  of  the 
enlivening  whiskey. 

The  auditors  seemod  struck  with  this  singular 
application  of  the  drram  to  Jethro  Saub'  case,  and, 
notwithstanding  they  were  sensible  of  the  .super- 
stitious origin  of  it  all,  thoy  could  not  readily  free 
their  minds  from  a  certain  vague  fear,  that  all 
was  not  right  with  Jethro  Sans. 

The  landlord  rose,  and  mechanically  looking 
out  of  the  window,  bis  eyes  caught  the  dreaded 
lights,  flickering  and  dancing  around  the  brow  of 
the  Owl's  head. 

"  As  I  live,  there  are  the  lights  again.  Come 
and  see!"  exclaimed  he,  turning  pale,  and  shud- 
dering involuntarily. 
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"  It  proves  what  I  told  you,"  said  Jut,  in  a  tone  j  either  one  of  them  until  long  after  nature  had 
of  triumph,  regarding  the  lights  composedly.  I'll  <  resumed  its  wonted  aspect;  and  Jut  was  the  first 
lay  my  life  they  are  dancing  Jethro's  funeral  dirge  <  to  break  silence. 

with  those  unnatural  fires."  \      "  "What  say  you  now,  bo3*s.    Now,  you'll  be- 

As  they  looked,  the  lights,  darting  from  their  ?  lieve  what  I've  been  telling  you,  won't  you?" 
shufiiing  track,  rose  high  in  air,   and  breaking  \      "  Don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  replied  one, 
into  a  thousand  scintiUatioDs,  totally  disappear-  ]  drawing  in  a  long  breath;  ** never  saw  or  heard 
ed.  \  of  the  like  afore." 

**  What  a  strange  appearance,"  said  the  land-  I  "  Kor  I,"  said  the  other;  **  and  I  never  wish 
lord.  (  to  see  the  like  again.    How  the  water  boiled  and 

"Very,  very,"  added  the  others,  as  theyshogk  |  trembled!" 
their  heads  dubiously.  l      "And  what  thunder!   and  such  forked  light- 

"Let  us  go  out  into  the  lake,"  said  Neil,  and  |  ning,  too!"  said  the  first, 
watch  the  motions  of  the  thing.  l      "  Ah !  The  cloud  contained  the  mystery.   Did 

"  I'm  agreed,"  said  Joe.  j  3'ou  notice  how  it  rose,  as  it  were,  out  of  old 

"And  I  too,"  added  Jut,  "though  I  recom-  J  Memgog's  rocky  habitation?  There's  the  mis- 
mend  we  keep  a  proper  distance  from  the  devilish  \  chief.  The  cunning  old  Indian  is  at  the  bottom  of 
machinations."  S  it  all;"  added  Jut.     "But  come,  let  us  back  to 

"  Tut  your  nonsense!"  said  the  others,  "  we  aint  >  the  shore,  and  go  and  see  what  has  happened  to 
afeard  of  devils,  nor  anything  else."  l  the  old  elm  tree  in  the  burying  ground,  for  it 

"  ilay  be  so,"  returned  Jut,  as  he  followed  on  \  seems  there  is  some  connection  between  these  in- 
after  the  others,  mumbling  something  to  himself.  |  femal  machinations,  and  the  graves;"  continued 

The  three  men  jumped  into  their  boat,  and  >  ho,  as  he  turned  the  boat,  and  resumed,  with  the 
rowed  vigorously  towards  the  Owl's  Head.  A  ^  others,  his  rowing.  They  landed,  and,  in  corn- 
half  hour  brought  them  near  its  dark  base,  when  ]  pany  with  the  landlord,  and  some  others  of  the 
all  at  once,  the  mysterious  lights  burst  out  anew  ^  village  who  had  been  brought  out  by  the  unheard 
on  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  lived  the  (  of  noises,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  they  proceed- 
Indian.  They  ceased  rowing,  and  looked  with  j  ed  towards  the  burying  ground,  man^*^  with  hearts 
wonder  at  this  phenomenon.    The  lights,  at  first,  <  quailing  with  fear. 

were  several  in  number,  small,  and  of  a  bluish  /  As  they  came  in  sight  of  it,  they  saw,  through 
color.  They  gradually  approached  each  other,  \  the  indistinct  light,  two  forms,  in  human  shape, 
and  joining  themselves  together,  made  one  large,  |  at  work  at  the  foot  of  the  elm ;  and,  from  certain 
bright  ball  of  fire.  This  rose  slowly  to  a  few  feet  |  sounds  that  reached  their  ears,  like  those  made 
above  the  top  of  the  trees,  when,  winding  round  by  shovels  throwing  up  the  soil,  they  conjectured 
once  or  twice  in  a  circle,  it  started  oflFin  a  straight  they  were  digging  up  the  ground.  A  nearer  ap- 
direction  across  the  lake,  towards  the  village,  i  proach  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  this. 
It  rested  in  the  top  branches  of  a  large  elm  tree  "  Gracious!"  said  one  of  the  neighbours,  "if 
that  grew  all  alone  at  the  north  of  the  village,  )  they  aint  digging  up  Sarah  Rill's  corpse,  who 
and  not  far  from  it,  and  around  which,  though  in  \  died  yesterday  of  the  falling  sickness,  and  was 
aii  open  field,  the  dead  of  the  village  were  buried,  i  buried  to  day  in  that  very  spot!" 
Here,  blazing  awhile,  like  a  beacon  light,  it  sud-  \  "  It  is  certainly  so,"  added  another,  as  allhud- 
denly  dropped  to  the  ground  and  disappeared.      J  died  close  together,  "  and  what  on  airth  can  it 

In  the  same  instant  a  sudden  concussion  of  the  :  mean?" 
air  look  place.   The  water  of  the  lake,  which  be-  \      **  Mean!"  cried  Jut,  "  Why,  it  means  the  dev- 
fore  was  calm  and  still,  now  shook  and  boiled,  as  \  ils  are  after  her," 

though  in  one  tremendous  heated  cauldron.  A  \  All  stood  aghast,  for  none  dared  to  advance, 
dark  cloud  enveloped  the  summit  of  the  bald  '>  and  their  terror  was  now  still  more  increased 
mountain,  which  emitted  frightful  lightnings,  and  by  seeing  one  of  the  men  descend  into  the 
resounded  with  terrible  thunders.  Moving  for-  [  hole,  and  slowly  raise  the  coffin  to  the  surface, 
ward  in  the  direction  the  ball  of  fire  had  taken,  i  A  crashing  sound  was  heard,  and  then  another 
it  gradually  expanded  over  the  whole  horizon,  S  as  if  the  lid  were  wrenched  off,  and  next,  to 
and  rising  slowly  into  the  upper  skies,  it  gradual-  I  their  utter  consternation,  the  shrouded  corpse 
ly  died  away  in  a  light  haze;  leaving  the  stars  \  rose  suddenly  to  its  feet,  and  tearing  the  grave 
again  to  appear,  as  before  they  were,  bright  and  (  clothes  from  its  arms  and  fa<»e,  nppeared  to  con- 
twinkling;  and  all  again  was  calm.  \  front  its  robbers.    A  frightful  shriek,  and  horrid 

The  men  in  the  boat  sat  with  raised  oars  re-  i'  cry,  rent  the  air  at  the  same  instant  When  lo! 
garding  these  phenomena  in  the  utmost  conster-  j  one  of  the  diggers  dropped  suddenly  on  the 
nation  and  alarm.    Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  '  ground,  and  the  other,  taking  to  his  heels,  came 
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rushing  down  towards  them,  with  tremendous 
speed,  followed,  at  a  measured  pace,  by  the 
shrouded  form. 

As  the  man  neared  them,  many  cried  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  "  Great  God!  It  is  Jethro 
Sans!"  and  sure  enough  it  was  him,  but  in  his 
fright  he  had  never  noticed  his  neighbors;  but 
with  convulsive  and  haggard  features,  wild  eyes 
and  streaming  hair,  he  sped  past  them  like  light- 
ning; and  before  the  company  had  time  to  think 
even  of  arresting  his  progress,  he  was  out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

They  now  turned  towards  the  adA'ancing  figure 
in  white,  and  observed  that  its  stpps  were  feeble 
and  slow. 

"  Let  us  go  to  it,'*  observed  the  neighbour  who 
had  first  spoken,  **  I  know  it  must  be  poor  Sarah 
Kill;  and  it  proves  the  doctor's  words  to  be 
true,  for  he  said  he  did'nt  believe  she  was  fairly 
dead,  but  only  in  a  syncope  like,  when  they  buried 
her." 

"  It's  only  her  ghost,"  cried  others  trembling, 
"and  its  not  safe  standing  even  here;"  and  they 
began  to  move  away.  But  now  the  form  staggers 
and  almost  falls. 

"  Shame  on  you  for  cowards !"  indignantly  cried 
the  first  neighbor,  "  will  you  desert  a  poor  faint- 
ing creature?  See!  she  can  hardly  walk.  I'll  go 
to  her,  anyhow." 

"  And  I'll  accompany  you,"  cried  Jut,  as  they 
both  started  off  to  meet  the  figure.  And  it  was  well 
they  did  so,  for  they  had  scarcely  reached  it, 
before  it  was  about  to  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
they  caught  it,  one  by  each  arm,  and  supported 
it  between  them. 

"Sarah  Rill!"  cried  the  friendly  neighbor,  "it 
is  you,  yourself,  praised  be  God!" 

"Take  me  to  my  mother,"  gasped  the  poor 
girl,  as  she  closed  her  eyes  through  faintncss. 

They  bore  her  carefully  to  her  home;  and, 
amidst  the  assembled  viUage,  delivered  her  to  her 
astonished,  and  confounded  mother.  In  a  short 
time  the  girl  Was  able  to  converse,  though  feebly, 
and  related  the  dreadful  sensations  she  had  expe- 
rienced when  the  opening  of  her  grave,  by  jarr- 
ing her  coffin,  had  brought  her  out  of  her  death- 
like sleep,  to  become  sensible  of  her  horrid  situa- 
tion. She  said  that  her  distress  was  unspeakable, 
until  they  had  torn  off  the  lid  of  her  coffin,  when 
the  cool  air  gave  her  strength  to  rise,  and  confront 
the  men  who  were  the  imwitting  means  of  restor- 
ing her  again  to  life. 

All  that  night  was  spent  in  talking  over,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  the  wonderful  events 
that  had  terminated  in  such  astonishing  things. 
On  the  next  morning  they  went  to  the  grave,  and 
lo!  at  the  bottom  of  it,  was  the  body  of  Memgog 
the  Indian.    It  was  lifelossj  and  that  same  day 


it  was  respectably  interred  in  the  grave  in  which 
it  was  found;  aiid  which,  in  company  with  the 
deluded  Jethro  Sans,  it  had  violated,  in  search  of 
the  golden  Images  of  his  fathers. 

These  extraordinary  occurrences  coming  to  be 
noised  abn)ad,  gave  to  the  lake,  and  the  village 
on  its  shore,  the  name  of  Memgog;  which,  to 
this  day,  with  some  slight  alteration,  is  applied  to 
them. 

CUAPTER  V. 

^foNTiis  have  passed  the  depths  of  snow  heaped 
upon  the  earth — the  Memgog's  icy  surface — the 
busy  plying  of  sleighs,  trains  and  carioles, 
and  the  merry  jingling  of  sleigh  bells,  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  numerous  antics  and  pinchings  of 
Jack  Frost,  all  proclaim  the  mighty  presence  o^ 
Old  Winter. 

Winter!  how  many  and  various  are  the  asso- 
ciations that  cluster  around  thy  ancient  and  rug- 
ged brow.  Fit  representative  art  thou  of  the  des- 
olation and  silence  of  Death !  As  Death  cuts 
down  all  living  beings  and  deposits  them  in  the 
grave,  so  hast  thou  ruthlessly  stripped  nature  of 
her  emblems  of  life,  and  locked  her  in  thy  cold, 
icy,  all  powerful  embrace.  As  death  reigns  in 
the  grave,  so  thou  reignest  over  nature:  and  year- 
ly dost  thou  present  to  reflecting  mortals,  a  sure 
type,  in  thy  presence,  of  their  latter  end. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  thy  lessons,  and  thy  only 
sad  one.  As  in  the  midst  of  thy  gloom  nature 
begins  to  spring  anew  from  her  deathlike  trance, 
to  reach,  by  midsummer,  regenerated  life,  so 
thou  teachest  man  that,  rising  beyond  the  tomb, 
he  blooms  again  in  spirit,  when  time  changes  not 
and  happiness  never  ceases. 

But  what  a  source  of  comfort,  of  pleasure,  and 
of  joy,  art  thou  to  the  bold  husbandman;  and  of 
delight  to  his  mirth  loving  sons  and  daughters. 
The  former  welcome  thee  as  the  season  of  rest 
from  the  toils  and  sweat  of  the  summer,  when  he  can 
enjoy  the  abundance  his  honest  hands  have,  through 
the  blessings  of  a  kind  providence,  brought  him. 
The  latter  hail  thee  as  the  time  of  gaiety,  of  rides, 
of  mirth,  of  weddings,  balls  and  routs!  All  clas- 
ses view  thee  as  a  season  of  pastime.  What 
matter  if  thou  bringest  to  their  view  some  severe 
samples  of  distress  and  sorrow.  They  are  driven 
quickly  into  the  back  ground,  by  thy  soul  stirring 
power. 

But  to  return.  We  said  it  was  winter,  It  was 
new  year's  day,  that  most  jolly  day  of  all  the  year. 
It  was  evening,  and  in  farmer  Demster's  house 
was  gathered  a  party,  composed  of  young  and  old, 
but  principally  of  the  former.  The  simply  fur- 
nished but  comfortable  "  square  room,"  was  re- 
splendent (as  much  as  mere  candles  could  make  a 
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room  so)  with  lights,  and  overflowing  with  num- 
bers. Around  its  sides  were  seated  spruce  young 
men,  and  coy  maidens,  whose  costumes,  plain 
but  tidy,  showed  the  former  to  be  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  the  latter  the  twirlers  of  tlie  dis- 
taff. 1'heir  countenances,  fresh  and  ruddy,  and 
somewhat  browned  by  the  wind,  showed  they 
had  been  enjoying  through  the  day  the  usual  pas- 
time, on  such  occasions,  a  sleigh  ride;  and  a  cer- 
tain air,  discernable  in  the  faces  of  the  girls,  and 
of  soberness  in  those  of  the  boys,  together  with 
slight  exchanges  of  looks,  sufficiently  indicated 
that  some  important  event  was  about  to  occur. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  stand  covered 
%vith  a  snowy  white  cloth,  on  which  were  paraded 
the  family  Bible,  a  doubtful  looking,  oblong 
shaped,  sheepskin  covered  scrap  book,  and  a  stan- 
dish  of  ink  and  pens.  In  the  midst  of  these  stood 
a  brass  candlestick,  neatly  decked  off  with  clean 
white  paper  fringes,  and  containing  a  burning 
candle. 

Before  this  stand  was  placed  a  chair,  while  at 
one  end  of  it  were  left  four  vacant  seats  in  the 
midst  of  the  snug  line  that  surrounded  the  room. 
At  tlie  upper  end  of  the  room,  seated  in  his  arm 
chair,  was  the  worthy,  good  humoured  Mr.  Dem- 
ster;  and  at  his  side  sat  his  matronly  dame,  dres- 
sed in  her  neatest  homespun  gown  and  checked 
apron;  and  still  below  her  were  another  elderly 
pair.  These  staid  old  people,  while  the  younger 
portion  of  the  assembly  were  eying  each  other 
and  the  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  occupied 
themselves  in  conversing  with  a  gentleman  in 
black,  whose  white  neckcloth,  and  measured,  sol- 
emn accents,  denoted  him  to  be  a  man  of  God, the 
minister  of  the  Parish. 

But  now  suddenly  all  eyes  are  turned  towards 
the  door  with  an  expression  of  longing  curiosity, 
while  the  room  is  silent  as  the  tomb.  We  hear 
light  footsteps  advancing,  and  soon  two  young 
couples  enter  the  room.  Ah!  now  we  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  formal  parade,  and 
those  mysterious  looks.  It  is  the  wedding  night 
of  Charles  Domster  and  Elissa  Hayden.  And, 
Jethro  Sans!  it  is  well  thou  art  not  present  to 
behold  thy  lady  love,  as  she  now,  shrinking  and 
blushing,  hangs  confidingly  on  the  manly  arm  of 
her  beloved,  all  decked  in  her  robes  of  white,  and 
adorned  for  her  bridegroom ;  for  thy  heart  would 
break !  It  is  well  thou  art  far  away,  perchance 
drowning  the  troubles  of  thy  mind  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  scheme  for  getting  rich,  as 
wild  and  reckless  as  that  whose  termination  caus- 
ed thee  such  fright,  and  proved  so  disastrous  to 
thy  friend. 

The  couple  who  followed  the  bridal  pair,  and 
who  arc  to  act  as  attendants,  are  our  friend  Uriah 
Jut  and    his  sweetheart,  a  girl   we  know  not. 


These  parties  walk  across  the  room,  and  set  them- 
selves in  the  vacant  chairs,  at  the  end  of  the  stand. 
The  minister  now  rises,  and  advancing  to  the  chair 
in  front  of  the* stand,  opens  the  family  Bible,  and 
reads  a  chapter  out  of  iL  Then  closing  the  sacred 
volume,  he  kneels  arid  offers  up  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  welfare  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  more  particularly  fur  the  blessing  of  the 
happy  pair  whose  loves  are  about  to  be  sealed  in 
Hymen's  silken  chains. 

The  bridal  pair  are  now  called  up,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ceremonial,  constituting  them  man 
and  wife,  is  ended,  and  they  retire  to  their  seats, 
filled  up  with  sensations  and  emotions — Ah !  we 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  them,  lest  headlong 
youths,  and  tender  hearted  maidens  may  \ye  allu- 
red to  rush  into  the  same  delightful  state  before 
their  time. 

After  an  exhortation  and  prayer  from  the  min- 
ister, which  have  the  effect  to  inspire  all  with  the 
sacred  obligations  of  the  hymenial  compact,  the 
old  people  and  the  man  of  God  retire.  And  nwv 
commence  the  lively  sports.  All  seriousness  is 
flown,  and  the  lively  dance,  (though  it  be  a  coun- 
try jig,  or  reel,)  the  **  Blind  man's  buff,"  the 
'  Twirlingof  the  plate,"  the  "  Question  and  An- 
swer," the  "Awards  and  Punishments,"  and  finaly 
the  whole  catalogue  of  plays  and  pastimes  take 
their  turn,  and  afford  ihe  free  amusemeuL  To- 
wards morning,  and  after  each  beau  and  belle  had 
whispered  the  quantum  of  pleasant  words,  and 
bestowed  upon  each  other's  lips  their  parting  kiss, 
some  of  them  the  sweeter  for  being  stolen,  and 
after  they  had  observed  the  usual  ceremonies  and 
enjoyed  their  fill  of  fun  and  frolic — the  gay  wed- 
ding party  broke  up,  and  with  that  sort  of  languor 
and  ill  feeling  which  usually  accompanies  the  ter- 
mination of  such  assemblies,  took  their  different 
routes  homeward. 

[to  be  costirdrd.] 


AN  AliTIST  S  VIEW  OF  SCNItlBE. 

I  SAW  the  sun  rise  on  lake  Maggiore.  Siicli  a 
sun-rise!  The  giant  Alps  seemed  literally  to 
rise  from  their  purple  beds:  and  putting  on  their 
crowns  of  gold,  to  send  up  a  hallelujah  almost 
audible. 


It  is  curious  to  note  how  gradually  the  flowers 
warm  into  the  rich  colors  and  aromatic  breath 
of  summer.  First  comes  the  snow-drop,  formed 
from  the  snows  which  gave  it  a  name:  fair,  but 
cold  and  scentless:  then  comes  the  primrose,  with 
its  faint,  sofb  hues,  and  its  faint,  soft  perfume — 
an  allegory  of  actual  existence,  where  the  tender- 
est  and  most  fragile  natures  aro  often  those  se- 
lected to  bear  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  most 
bleak  exposure. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


**  Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  when  pore  and  good. 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  Hesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

Wordsworth. 


No.  II. 
HAY'S    ^'WESTERN    BARBARY."* 

BY  EDM02!D  HUGOMONT. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  record  our  high 
approval  of  the  series  of  which  this  work  forms  a 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  our  grateful  sense  of 
the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Armour  &  Ramsay  to 
supply  the  Canadian  public  with  this  issue,  at  a 
rate  even  lower  than  the  small  price  afTixed  by 
the  English  publisher.  Each  succeeding  number  ; 
has  served  more  strongly  to  confirm  the  senti- 
ments we  have  expressed,  and  to  convince  us  of  the 
value  of  the  boon  thus  conferred  on  the  reading 
public  of  the  Colonies.  The  works  previously 
furnished,  though  highly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, had  all  been  in  print  before,t  but  in  this 
number  ^Ir.  Murray  takes  a  stop  higher,  and 
presents  us  with  an  original  work,  of  a  character 
and  interest  sufiScient  to  have  ensured  a  ready  sale, 
even  at  the  old  publishing  rates  of  half-a-guinea 
a  volume.  The  number  of  purchasers  at  the  pre- 
sent price  must,  we  arc  convinced,  have  such  a 
large  increase,  as  will  more  than  remunerate  the 
publisher  for  his  liberal  experiment. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  son 'of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consul-General  at  Tangier,  and  during  a 
lengthened  residence  in  that  town  has  had  faci- 
lities of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  language  of  the  Moors  of  Burbary, 
such  as  are  rarely  enjoyed  by  Europeans.  The 
'  results  of  his  experience  he  has  given  us  in  the 
present  rolume,  taking  as  framework  the  narra- 
tive of  a  journey  which  he  made  to  Laraiche, 
in  the  year  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
for  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  a  barb  of  the 


purest  breed.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  Of 
late  years  the  possessor  of  a  horse  so  handsomo 
and  valuable,  that  its  fame  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  or  his  agents,  has  been  repaid 
for  his  trouble  in  rearing  it,  by  the  immediate 
confiscation  of  the  animal  for  the  Imperial  use,; 
and  the  inevitable  consequence  has  been  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Barbary  breed,  once  so  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Even  yet,  however,  some 
fine  specimens  are  occasionally  seen,  such  as  those 
presented  for  Mr.  Hay*s  inspection  by  the  Sheikh 
Hadj  Cas&em,  the  Hakkem  (or  governor)  of 
Mona. 

**  Several  fine  barb  stallions,held  by  the  Hakkem's 
slaves,  were  led  forward,  amongst  which  was  a 
powerful  black  colt,  who,  having  managed  by 
rearing  and  plunging,  to  break  loose  from  his 
conductor,  attacked,  with  thrown  back  ears,  open 
mouth,  and  tail  erect,  another  of  the  stud  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Arabs,  ac- 
customed to  such  freaks,  a  desperate  fight  ensued, 
— wheeling  round  as  quick  as  lightning,  rearing, 
and  using  their  fore  feet  as  dexterously  as  an  ex- 
pert boxer  ;  then  galloping  away  from  those  who 
endeavoured  to  catch  them,  determined  to  havo 
out  their  duel,  snorting  and  squealing  most  wildly. 
This  was  a  moment  for  the  admirers  of  horse- 
fiesh  to  see  every  muscle  and  nerve  come  into 
play  in  their  fine  action  unrestrained: 

« *  Imperiously  be  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder ; 
His  ears  uppricked,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  couipass'd  crest  now  stands  on  end ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again 
As  from  a  furnace  vapours  doth  he  send ; 
His  eye,  which  glistens  scornfully  like  fire, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  liot  desire.' J 


•  Murray's  Coi.o:iul  and  Home  Librarv  ;  No.  IX.— "Western  Barbary  :  its  Wild  Tribes  and  Saynge  Animals; 
by  John  H.  Drumraond  Hay,  Esq.    John  Murray,  London ;  Armour  &  Ramsay,  Montreal,    pp.  106.    Price  2b.  6d. 

f  The  "  Travels  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  the  Holy  Land,**  however,  had  only  been  printed  for  private 
circulation. 

X  Shakespeare. 
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"  Tlie  blivck  colt  was  at  lenpth  suized  b^'  the  nt^ck  <  er — intentional  or  undesigned — and  never  to  rest 

by  his  more  vigorous  adversary,  who,  pressing  <  satisfied  till  he  has  compassed  his  death;  the  duty 

him  to  the  mound,  held  him  there  till  men  came  ,  ^f  ^,,„„„„^  .1 ^  n   .,        *i.  *     »  .♦       r*.u 

to  the  rescue,  and  separated  the  combatants."        !  f  '•"'^"f  then  falls  upon  the  next  relaaveof  th« 

I  latter,  and  so  the  hornble  chain  lengthens,  link  by 

Our  author's  father,  the  Consul-General,  was  }  1"*^»  ^^^^  »<•  reaches  some  one  too  isolated  in  the 
afterwards  fortunate  enough,  during  a  mission  to  ^  world  to  have  any  one  to  avenge  his  death, 
the  Sultan's  court  at  Fas  (or  Fez),  to  procure  a  I  These  are  the  dark  features  of  Moorish  char- 
horse  of  the  description   required,  which  now  ;  acter,  but  it  often  presents  those  touches  of  feel- 
forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Her  Majesty^  [  ingthat  "make  the  whole  world  kin." 

stables.  ^  [      "I  remember  on  one  occasion,  travelling  in  this 

The  incidents  of  this  journey  were  not  very  [  country  with  a  companion  who  possess«l  some 

numerous  or  varied,  but  Mr.  Hay's  principal  ob-  \  knowledge  of  medicine:  we  had  arrived  at  a  elooar 

ject  was  "to  portray  the  character  and  manners  <  nearwhich  we  were  about  to  pitch  our  tents,  when 

i?  .L  Ml  : -u  1  •  1-  •  1  u-^  *i--  /•  .1  u  *  ?  *  crowd  of  Arabs  surrounded  us,  cursing  and 
of  the  wild  tnbes  which  inhabit  this  fertile  but  .-  swearing  at  the  *rebellers  against  God.'  My 
neglected  country,"  and  he  has  accomplished  this,  ;  friend,  who  spoke  a  little  Arabic,  turning  round 
not  only  by  giving  his  own  description  of  men  \  to  an  elderly  person,  whose  garb  bespoke  him  a 
and  things,  but  by  recording  the  wild  and  fanci-  |  FJest,  said--*  Who  taught  you  that  we  are  dis- 
i.i.-L-i_  i.ju.i      A     I-  believers?    Hear  my  daily  prayer,  and  judge  for 

ful  stones  which  were  related  by  the  Arab  com-  ^^^urselves  :'  he  thei  repelt^  the  Lord's  prayer, 
panions  of  his  journey.  All  stood  amazed  and  silent,  till  the  priest  ex- 

One  of  these  stories — the  adventures  of  Alee  >  claimed — 
the  six  fingered,  a  Moorish  freebooter-occupies         "'May  God  curse  me,  if  ever  I  curse  again  those 

,  .        «   ,  ,         ,  ^        .  -J  >  who  bold  such  belief:  nay  more,  that  prayer  skall 

a  large  portion  of  the  work,  and  presents  a  vivid     ^^  ^^  ^^^,^^  ^j^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    *j-^^^  ^^^^ 

and  animated  picture  of  life  in  Barbary;  but  is  <  O  Nazarene,  repeat  the  praj-er,  that  it  may  be 
of  course  too  long  for  quotation.  \  remembered  and  written  amongst  us  in  letters  of 

We  have  already' noticed  the  insecurity  of  pro- <  ^L  :„  ,,.,,,  ,  .  ,  . 

,..  .,j  •li.i.-i.  ^       "We  then  pitched  our  tents  m  peace,  and  short- 

perty  m  these  wild  regions,  an  evil  of  which  many  f  j^  afterwards  were  visited  by  the  priest,  who  en- 
striking  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Hay.  When  <  tering  our  tent  with  a  sorrowful  face,  told  us  his 
the  intended  victims  resist  this  spoliation,  or  show  J  child  was  sick  in  bed,  and  begged  we  would  come 
any  reluctance  to  reveal  the  place  where  the  cov-  \  and  cure  him.  We  went  to  the  tent,  and  found 
^''.  ..^-.i.  J.I.X  '  ^he  invalid  m  a  burning  fever.  My  friend  prescri- 

eted  property  is  (or  isat  least  supposed  to  be)con-  |  ^ed  some  harmless  medicine,  which  was  immedi- 
cealed,  they  are  subject  to  the  most  remorseless  f  ately  taken  in  our  presence:  an  hour  afterwards 
cruelty.  Well  mightthe  Sheikh  of  Ibdowa  exclaim,  •  the  boy  was  a  corpse.  A  murmur  ran  through 
as  he  did  to  our  author—"  Wealth,  in  this  land  of  \  the  village  that  the  Nazarenes  had  poisoned  the 
.  .      „  (  child:  so  ere  the  following  morning  dawned  we 

tyranny,  is  a  crime.  jjj^  struck  our  tent  and  were  hastening  our  de- 

(  parture,  fearing  the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants  } 

"  The  most  horrible  tortures  are  resorted  to  for  j  but  before  we  had  time  to  depart,  the  father  came 
forcing  confession  of  hidden  wealth.  The  victim  J  to  us  bringing  a  bowl  of  milk.  '  Accept  this,  O 
is  put  into  a  slow  oven,  or  kept  standing  for  weeks  j  Christians,'  he  said,  *in  return  for  your  kindly 
in  a  wooden  dress;  splinters  are  forced  between  >  feeling  towards  my  dear  child;  and  think  not 
the  flesh  and  nail  of  the  fingers;  two  fierce  cats  \  that  I  join  the  ignorant  in  supposing  j'ou  caused 
are  put  alive  into  his  wide  trowsers,  and  the  I  or  wished  his  death.  His  hour  had  come;  he  is 
breasts  of  his  women  are  twisted  by  pinchers,  j  now  happy;  and  God's  will  be  done/  *' 
Young  children  have  sometimes  been  squeezed  to  ( 

death  under  the  arms  of  a  powerful  man,  before  \  The  intercourse  with  Europeans  in  the  inte- 
the  eyes  of  their  parents.  {  nor  has  been  very  slight,  and  they  are  almost 

"A  wealthy  njerchant  at  Tangier,  whose  'auri  |  universally  reputed  to  be  in  league  with  the  spi- 
Mcra /ame«  had  led  him  to  resist  for  a  longtime       .       -  ,  f  ,,  .  , 

the   cruel  tortures  which  had  been  employed     rits  of  the  nether  world-a  very  convenient  mode 
against  him,  yielded  at  length  to  the  following     of  accounting  for  their  undeniable  superiority, 
trial : — He  was  placed  in  the  comer  of  a  room  ?  and  saving  the  national  and  religious  pride  of  the 
wherein  a  hungry  lion  was  chained,  in  such  a  >  Moors, 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  reach  him  with  his  claws,  j 

unless  he  held  himself  in  a  most  constrained  and  \  **  A  camel  led  Uirough  a  country  town  in  Eng- 
unnatural  position."  j  land  could  not  have  excited  more  curioaity  and 

J  astonishment  than  (he  appearance  of  my  Spanish 

The  character  of  the  Moors,  like  the  kindred  \  friend  and  myself  in  the  wild  village  through 
Oriental  nations,  is  marked  by  the  fiercest  pas-  which  we  were  passing.  At  each  door,  stood 
sions;  and  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  restrain  )r^«^°  families  gaping  with  amazement ;  whilst 
.  .1    .     .    ,  ,  .  .J      J  ,        (  the 3'ounger  children  shrunk  m  terror  at  oehoW- 

them,  their  indulgence  is  con|idered  an  abso-  <  ing  luch  strange  apparitions.  One  youth,  bolder 
lute  duty.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  custom  than  the  rest,  having  approached  our  party,  dc- 
of  blood  revenge  :  the  nearest  relation  of  any  i  mandedof  the  Hadj*  what  kind  of  beings  we  were, 
person  who  is  killed,  is  bound  to  pursue  the  slay-  ^      •  a  Maliomedim  of  Mr.  Hay's  party. 
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The  Had],  with  a  grare  face  replied,  that  we  were 
Jim,  or  eril  spirit^  which  he  had  caughtandwaa 
conducting  to  Laraiche,  to  be  BhipjMd  for  the 
land  of  the  Naiarene.  Upon  which  the  hid  fled 
howling  to  his  hat.*' 

Jn  Western  Barbar^,  as  in  all  Siahomedan 
countries,  a  roadman  or  idiot  is  looked  upon  as  a 
personage  peculiarly  fiiroured  by  Allah,  who,  they 
believe,  retains  their  reason  in  heaven,  while  he 
permits  their  bodies  to  walk  the  earth.  They 
are  therefore  not  only  secured  from  the  injury 
and  insult  which  too  often  attend  a  similar  class 
in  more  civilized  countries,  but  are  regarded  with 
superstitious  reverence,  and  allowed  to  roam 
unchecked  through  the  country.  In  the  year 
1840,  Mr.  Hay  n&rrowly  escaped  with  life  from 
the  attack  of  one  of  these  sainted  maniacs — an 
attack  only  dictated  by  insane  caprice,  but 
which  would  never  have  been  noticed  by  the 
authorities,  had  it  been  made  on  any  one  of  less 
rank  than  the  son  of  the  English  Consul  Qen- 
eral. 

**I  happened  to  be  walking  on  the  sea-shore  with 
my  sister,  immediately  below  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Tangier,  when  I  espied  above  us  a  wild- 
looking  fellow  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  of^ 
with  a  clotted  head  of  hair  that  b^i>oke  a  saint- 
ed madman,  aimine;  at  me  with  his  long  gun, 
which  he  had  rested  on  the  walL  We  were  near 
a  rock  at  the  time,  behind  which  we  took  refuge, 
and  waited  there  a  good  while,  in  the  hope  that 
the  madman's  patience  would  be  worn  out ;  but 
he  did  not  stir,  ^d  the  passers  by,  whom  I  ap- 
pealed to  for  their  interference,  shook  their  heads, 
muttered  something  about  Seedy  Tayeb,  which 
proved  to  be  the  name  of  the  saint,  and  went 
their  way.  In  the  meantime  the  tide  was  rising 
rapidly,  and  we  had  the  unpleasant  choice  of  being 
drowned  or  shot  We  agreed  it  was  better  to 
risk  the  latter;  so  telling  my  sister  to  run  off  in 
another  direction,  I  stepped  forward  and  rave 
him  the  preference  of  a  standing  shot  The 
maniac  took  aim  and  fired;  and  I  heard  the  ball 
whiz  into  the  water  behind  me.  I  was  proceeding 
to  run  up  to  him  by.  a  path  which  led  to  that  part 
of  the  town  wall  where  he  was  standing,  when  I 
observed  that  he  was  coolly  reloading  his  run  ; 
and  as  the  next  shot  at  close  quarters  might  nave 
proved  more  effective,  I  thought  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  follow  my  sister;  so  I  fiuriy  took 
to  my  heels. 

**  Having  reached  home,  and  described  to  our 
guard  the  appearance  of  the  man,  we  were  sally- 
ing out  to  seiie  him.  When  the  maniac  himself, 
S^y  Tayeb,  rushed  into  our  court-yard,  laugh- 
ing heartily,  and  presented  me  with  a  basket  of 
mdons.  The  poor  fellow  was  a  most  confirmed 
madman,  and  consequently  a  very  great  saint;  and 
as  I  had  not  the  heart  to  proceea  formally  against 
him,  I  only  reauired  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
until  he  could  be  sent  to  the  interior,  whence  the 
governor  of  Tangier  promised  he  should  not  re- 
^om. 


A  very  peculiar  mode  of  courtship  prevails 
among  some  of  the  Berber  tribes,  which  is  resort- 


[  ed  to  as  an  evasion  of  the  precepts  of  the  Koran* 
which  forbid  all  courtship  before  marriage.  In 
the  district  of  Bemin  Sooar,  an  annual  fair  is  held 
which  is  attended  by  all  bachelors,  maids,  widows 

V  and  widowers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  in 
search  of  mates. 

**In  fact,  the  whole  affiur  resolves  itself  into  the 
women  selling  themselves;  but  to  escape  the  ig- 
nominy of  such  a  procedure,  the  traffic  is  carried 
on  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  Each  lady  desiring  to  enter  into  wedlock  dres- 
ses herself  in  her  best  and  most  becoming  attire, 
and  taking  with  her  a  piece  of  cloth  of  her  own 
weaving,  sits  down  unveiled  in  the  market-place. 
The  men  both  young  and  old,  who  are  candidates 
for  matrimony,  parade  about  the  market  examin- 
ing the  the  texture  of  the  cloth  displayed  by  the 
ladies,  and  scrutinizingat  the  same  time  their  looks 
and  behaviour.  Should  the  customer  be  pleased 
with  the  maiden,' he  inquires  the  price  of  the  cloth : 
she  replies  by  naming  what  she  would  expect  as 
a  dowry,  and  the  amount  of  this  she  raises  or 
depresses  according  as  the  candidate  for  her  heart 
may  please  hei,  resorting  to  the  demand  of  an 
exorbitant  sum  should  we  be  averse  to  the  pur- 
chaser. During  this  barter  the  enamoured  swain 
is  able,  in  some  degree,  to  judge  of  her  temper  and 
character.  K  they  come  to  an  agreement,  the  pa- 
rents of  the  girl  are  appealed  to;  and  they  have 
the  right  to  assent  or  not,  as  they  please.  Should 
they  assent,  the  parties  adjourn  to  a  public  notary, 
the  contract  is  made,  and  the  purchased  bride  is 
carried  off  to  her  new  home." 

We  fear  much  that  if  the  bridegroom  be  pre- 
viously possessed  of  a  fine  horse,  his  spouse, 
even  when  newly  wedded,  will  only  reign  over  a 
divided  heart  The  affection  of  the  Arab  for  his 
steed  has  become  proverbial ;  and  in  many  cases 
even  money,  the  all-powerful,  cannot  separate 
them.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
Mr.  Hay's  experience,  as  he  accompanied  the 
traveller  Davidson,  on  bis  last  fatal  journey  to 
the  interior. 

"As  we  were  proceeding  between  Mehedeea  and 
Rabat  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  mounted 
Arabs,  one  of  whom  was  riding  a  mottled  grey, 
the  handsomest  barb  I  ever  saw.  Riding  up  to 
the  man,  I  entered  into  conversation  wiUi  him, 
and  haring  put  him  in  good  humour  by  praising 
his  steed,  I  told  him  I  would  make  him  rich  if 
he  would  sell  me  the  mottled  grey. 

**  *  What  is  your  price?'  said  the  Arab. 

**I  offered  a  hundred  and  fifty  mitsakd,  about 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  a  large  sum  in  the  interior. 

'*  *  It  is  a  good  price,'  said  the  Arab;  *  but  look,' 
said  he,  and  he  brought  his  horse  on  the  other 
side, — *  look"  at  this  side  of  him,— you  must  offer 
more.' 

"  *  Well,  come,'  I  said,  *  you  are  a  poor  man 
and  fond  of  your  horse ;  we  wont  dispute  about 
the  matter;  so,  give  me  your  hand.*  What  say 
you?  two  hundred?' 

"  *  That  is  a  large  price  truly,'  said  the  Arab, 


*  The  Moorish  nuinner  of  striking  a  bargain. 
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his  eyes  glistening,  and  I  thought  the  horse  was 
mine.  But  my  eagerness,  I  suppose,  liad  boon 
too  apparent,  so  the  Arab  thought  I  might  go  still 
further;  and  shaking  the  bridle,  off  he  went  at 
full  speed.  The  mottled  grey  curled  its  tail  in 
the  air  and  vanished  to  a  speck  in  no  time: — I 
turned  to  speak  to  Davidson,  and  the  next  mom-  , 
ent  the  Arab  was  at  my  side;  and  patting  the 
neck  of  his  grey,  he  saidi  *Ix)ok  at  him — see — 
not  a  hair  is  turned!  What  will  you  give  me 
now?' 

Davidson  prompted  me  to  offer  even  four  ban* 
dred  ducats  rather  than  let  the  animal  go.  Again 
I  began  bargaining,  and  offered  three  hundred. 
On  this  the  Arab  gave  his  hand,  and  thanking  me 
said — *  Christian,  I  now  can  boast  of  the  price 
you  have  offered,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  seek 
to  tempt  me,  for  I  would  not  sell  my  horse  for  all 
the  gold  you  or  any  other  roan  possesses.'  Having 
said  this  he  joined  his  companions. 

Calling  the  kaid,  or  chiet  of  our  escort,  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  the  rider  of  the  grey, — adding, 
that  I  supposed  he  must  be  rich,  as  he  had  refus* 
ed  so  large  a  sum.  The  kaid  said,  *  All  I  know 
is,  that  he  is  a  great  fool  ;  for  he  possesses  noth* 
ing  in  the  world  but  that  horfte,  which  he  bought 
when  a  colt,  selling  his  tent,  flocks,  and  even  his 
wife>  to  buy  it'" 

If  tlic  wandering  tribes  of  Barbary  are  excellent 
horsemen,  they  are  no  less  experienced  marksmen* 
It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  feat  to  break 
%vith  a  musket  ball,  an  ogg  placed  between  the 
ankles  of  a  person  stationed  at  some  distance. 
Two  Berbers  named  Seedy  Tayeb  Boocassem  and 
Ben  Gcloon  were  especially  famous  throughout  all 
Western  Barbary  for  their  unerring  accuracy  of 
eim. 

"  It  is  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  whrn  these 
two  mcrksmen,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
hunting  excursion,  were  seated  together,  discuss- 
ing the  shots  that  had  been  made  during  the  day. 
Seedy  .Tayeb  challenged  Geloon  to  fire  a  shot  with 
him.  Gcloon  made  no  reply;  but  called  to  a  lad 
who  was  playing  at  foot-ball  some  fifty  yards 
IVom  them.  The  youth  drew  back  the  hofid  of 
hisjelab,  that  he  might  approach  hira  with  due 
respect,  ft)r  lie  ivaa  a  Sherecf :  upon  which,  poizing 
his  gun,  he  aimed  at  the  lad  and  fired.  The  boy 
put  his  hand  immediately  to  his  head. 

*'*Iia8  any  one  hurt  you?'  sried  Geloon.  *I/€t 
us  see  your  head.' 

"  The  boy  cjune  up,  and  there  was  a  slight  graze 
where  the  ball  had  passed. 

"  *  What  think  you  of  that  shot?*  said  Geloon 
to  Seedy  Tayeb.  '*  Fire,  if  you  can,  one  like  it, 
nt  any  of  God's  creatures,  and  yet  do  him  no 
harm.' 

**  Tayeb  took  his  gun,  and  fired  at  the  lad  as  he 
left  them  to  return  to  his  playfellows.  This  time 
the  boy  gave  a  slight  sereain,  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  ear. 

"  'What's  the  matter?'  cried  Tayeb. 

**  *  Oh,'  said  the  boy,  *  somebody  has  torn  my 
vnrV  " 

"  The  ball  h«d  shot  awny  his  large  Moorish 
rarring." 

Tossessing  such  skill  in  the  use  of  their  favo- 
it^  weapon. 


"  The  only  law  of  Uie  desert  land>-"* 
the  sportsmen  of  Western  Barbary  show  no  re- 
I  luctance  to  meet  the  numerous  sa^*oge  animals, 
that  frequent  its  plains  and  forests.  Ilytenas,  pan- 
thers, jackals,  wild  boars, — na3',the  tawny  kings  of 
the  forest  themselves — 3'iejd  to  their  skill  and 
prowess ;  and  some  of  the  most  entertaining' 
portions  of  the  present  volume  arc  those  in  which 
such  adventures  are  recounted.  These  are  ren- 
dered more  amusing  by  the  dialogue  between  the 
hunter  and  the  hunted,  which  the  narrator  gene- 
rally introduces — all  in  perfect  good  faith  ;  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Hay's  account,  the  Moorish 
sportsman  believes,  not  only  that  these  animals 
understand  cvory  thing  he  says  to  them,  but  also 
that  **  every  variety  of  sound  which  a  wild  ani- 
mal utters  is  translatable  into  good  Arabic." 

**I  hare  often  been  amused  by  the  difference  of 
tone  in  which  the  Arab  sportsmen  express  them- 
selves when  speaking  of  the  diftdrent  animaU,  of 
chace.  When  the}'  talk  of  the  lion,  it  is  always  as 
.  if  they  considered  him  a  particularly  gentlemanly 
;  personage ;  and  they  treat  panthers  ^d  boars  civil- 
ly enough.  But  tJieir  contempt  of  the  cowardice 
and  stupidity  of  the  hysena  has  no  limit;  indeed 
its  Arabic  name,  *  dbaa,*  means  addle-headed  or 
stupid." 

Our  traveller's  friend  and  companion,  the  Arab 
Hadj  Abdallah,  relates  the  follomng  anecdoto, 
to  show  that  the  hyeena  has  fairlf  earned  this 
character. 

"  The  dull  wittod  knaves  fancy,  that  if  they 
can  hide  their  head  in  a  hole,  all  the  rest  of 
their  bo<ly  >%iU  be  invisible;  and  be  assured,  O 
Nazarcne!  that  the  Arub  huntsmen  are  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  their  folly.  I  remember 
accompanying  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  cavern 
which  he  had  marked  down  as  the  abode  of  one 
of  these  rapsoalions.  We  took  with  us  no 
other  weapons  than  our  daggers  and  a  long 
rope.  Having  reached  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
v^-n,  which  was  situated  in  a  thicket,  my  com- 
panion stooping  down,  peered  within ;  and  could 
perceive  the  hyaena  nestled  in  a  comer,  with  iu» 
headihrust  into  a  cavity  of  the  rook.  Turning 
to  nic,  he  said — and  he  took  care  to  speak  loud 
enough  for  tlie  beast  to  hear  him — *Did  yon  say 
that  the  hyiena  was  here?  You  must  be  mista- 
ken, for  he  is  not  here  now.  O  no!  they  call 
him  a  stupid  fellow;  but  he  is  no  fool:  if  he  was, 
he  would  be  here.'  Then  entering  tlio  mouth  of 
the  cavern  with  his  eye  upon  the  l^ast,  my  com- 
panion continued:  *  O  what  a  folly  to  suppose tlie 
hyaena  would  be  here!  It  is  quite  light;  I  can 
see  everything;  but  the  dbaa,  poor  fellow,  ho  is 
gone.  O  no,  he  is  not  such  a  fool  as  we  call  him!' 
Then,  cautiously  approaching  the  animal,  with 
his  dagger  in  one  hand  and  the  rope  in  the  other, 
talking  loud  all  (he  time,  ^Yea,  yes>'  he  said,  '  it 
would  be  very  different  with  mo  if  the  hysena 
was  here.  He  is  a  brave  fellow;  he  is  not  afraid 
of  two  men, — no,  nor  of  a  dozen.  He  is  a  clever 
fellow,  though  men  do  abuse  him.'  Then  sudden - 
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denlv  he  slipped  a  noose  of  the  rope  round  his  ]  preceding  page,  who  was  murdered  during  his 
hind-lega,  and  shouted  tome,  *Pufi  away!  pull  ^  journey  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  the  year  1836. 
away!  lie  is  here,  the  rascal,  the  coward,  the  >  should.Mr.  Davidson's  "  African  Jou*ial,"  prin- 
fool!  TuH,  pull  away      So  the  hysena  was  drawn  J^,«*.,      .      ,^.       ,  *v  ^ 

out  of  thJ  Le,  and  we  despatched  him  with  our  ted  for  pnvate  circulation,  bear  out  m  its  gener- 
daggers."  I  ^  character  the  extracts  given  in  this  appendix, 

A  very  different  mode  of  procedure  is  requisite     ""^  ^^""W  fain  see  it  form  some  future  number  of 
in  lion-hunting.     When  the  tnurks  of  one  of  these      ^e  "  Home  and  Colonial  Library." 
noble  animals  are  discovered,  a  large  party  go  out         ^-  »«/»  "Jl^'  '>^'^°^Si^^  generally  easy  and 
in  pursuit,  amed  with  a  gun,  a  dagger,  and  four  \  coUoq"""*!.  betrays  occasional  traces  of  the  young 
iron-tipped  stakes.  >  ^'*^'''  •>"'  »  *•""*  e»Pe"<*cc  only  would  suffice 

.      .     ,      ,  ,        .    .  j  to  obviate  this,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  find  proof 

"  Holes  about  four  feet  in  depth  are  dug,  just  !    ,,,.  .       .    ,,  ,    ,.  '      . 

wide  enough  for  each  man  to  crouch  down  in.  j  of  this  as^srUon.  m  the  perusal  of  some  new  work 
The  stakes  are  then  driven  into  the  ground  with  {  from  his  talented  pen. 
their  iron  points  slightly  inclined  outwards;  each  j 

sportsman,  as  in  boar- hun tin j^,  takes  his  station  >  — ' 

in  these  places  of  safety    which  are  dug  in  the  >  ^jj  bre^xHE  NOT  HER  NAME. 

tracks  of  the  lion.     The  beaters,  making  a  great  i 

noise  with  drums,  and  shouting  and  firing  of  gnns,  |  oh!  breathe  not  the  name  of  her  whom  ye  lore, 

drive  the  game  towards  the  hunters:  should  they  |  in  regions  below,  or  in  mahas  above, 

wound  the  lion,  he  generally  springs  at  the  man  >  ohi  whisper  it  not,  lest  the  sacred  sound, 

that  fired,  who  immediately  stoops,  and  the  lion,  >  Should  be  cau{fht  hj  the  echoing  woods  around. 

falling  on  one  of  the  stakes,  is  dispatched  with  I 

their  daggers."  j  Oh!  speak  ye  it  not,  'neath  the  pillar'd  dome 

-.  V         u         1         ^    p  x.      i.  4.^^  ^  \  Where  the  prond  and  gay  have  made  their  homo  : 

Instances  hnvo  been  known  of  hunters  attack-  j  ^, ,  ^  „     f,     i. .   *w  *         i.  •    ^ 

.  I  OhI  tell  ye  it  not  m  the  ear  of  your  friend, 

ing  and  defeating  a  hon  single-handed,  but  these  j  y^  frtendahap  to  love  ia  evw  the  end. 

arc  rare,  and  the  very  sensible  advice  given  to  j 

Mr.  Ilay  by  an  old  lion-hunter  of  the  country  of  1  ^h!  breathe  not  her  name  'neath  the  glowing  sun. 

Reef,  was  by  all  means  to  avoid  any  such  encoun-      ^^^  ^f^  ^^!'  when  his  race  is  run  • 

■'  "  (  Nor  whiftper  it  low,  m  the  courts  of  lift*, 

^^^'  \  Where  all  are  mingled  in  secret  strife. 

**  They  rarely  attack  a  man,  if  nnprovoked,"  \ 
said  the  old  Reefian:   "I  have  met  them  when  \  OhI  speak  ye  it  not 'mid  beauty's  glare 
alone ;  they  have  stood  and  looked  at  me.     But  in     ^^^  ^^"K**'  ^^  '^'^^^  "®  ^^'*®"  ***«" ' 
such  cases  a  man  must  go  on  his  way  without  ap-  j  ^^'  *«"  y®  *^  "^^  ^"  ^^^  babbling  air, 
pearing  to  notice  the  beast,  and  then  he  will*  al-      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  **  "^  *<>  *«  "ons  of  care  I 
most  always  quietly  walk  away  alsa    The  best  \ 

caution  I  can  give,"  continued  our  gray-bearded  J  Then  go  ye  afar  to  the  forest  streams, 
guest,  "  in  case  you  ever  meet  a  lion,  is,  that  you  }  And  there  coigure  up  in  your  waking  dreams, 
keep  on  your  own  path  with  all  the  coolness  you  j  The  form  that  ye  love,— the  form  that's  so  dear ; 
can  command,  until  yon  observe  that  the  yeuoW'  !  Yet  breathe  not  her  name,  lest  others  should  hear : 
haired*  has  passed  out  of  view,  or  has  ceased  wat-  j 

ching  you;  then  turn  sharp  to  another  direction,  >  Let  the  world  be  elup'd  in  the  arms  of  night, 
and  pursue  it  rapidly,  lest  (he  lion,  having  noticed  >  Its  beauties  deck'd  by  the  moon's  silver  light; 
the  Ime  of  your  march,  should  proceed  to  meet  5  Let  the  stars  shine  bright  from  their  world  above, 
you  at  a  distance  on  that  track,  as  they  often  do  ?  Tet,  breathe  not  the  name  of  her  whom  you  love ! 
with  all  the  cunning  of  a  cat;  and  you  may  then  > 

have  some  difficulty  in  evading  his  wantonness  or  >  oh  I  ten  ye  it  not;  oh :  whisper  it  not! 
anger.  ^  ^  j  Yet  still  letthatname  be  never  forgot; 

*'  This   advice  somewhat  reminded  me  of  the  >  Speak  ye  of  others,  and  speak  of  their  fame, 
story  of  the  oW  peer,  who,  being  asked  what  he  t  But,  her  that  ye  love,  oh  I  breathe  not  her  i 
had  done  on  meeting  a  lion  in  the  Strand,  which  \ 
had  broken  loose  from  Exeter  Change, — replied, 
*  Do?    I  called  a  coach.*    Nevertheless  I  treasu- 
red up  the  advice  against  a  future  emergency." 

These  detached  specimens  will  enable  onr  rea- 
ders in  some  measure  to  judge  of  the  ▼sried  mate- 
rials which  Mr.  Hay  has  had  at  his  command,  and  \  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  «*  "'"^  *»**  "°  tres^herous  foe, 
.,        ,.|..        •*!.     u"  I.  I.    L  J  ^1         i.       ^  Can  ever  approach  you  with  murderous  knife, 

the  ability  Wllb  whieh  be  has  prepared  them  for      ^o  rob  you  ^  that  which  is  dearer  than  life ! 
publication,  and  we,  trust,  will  induce  ^em  to 
gratify  themselves  by  a  perusal  of  the  work 
at  large.     An  additional  chapter  at  the  close 


Oh  I  breathe  ye  it  not!  *tla  a  holy  thiag 
And  should  live  alone  within  memory's -ring  : 
Oh  I  tell  ye  it  not,  to  aught  save  the  heart. 
For  from  there  the  secret  can  never  depart. 

Let  the  heart  be  its  home,  thro'  weal  and  thro*  woe. 


of  the  volume  contains  a  very  interesting  notice      in  its  hidden  recess,  the  secret  sleep ! 
of  John  Davidson  the  traveller,  alluded  to  in  a  j  G.  St.  Edmohp. 

•  An   Arabic  expression,  signifying  a  lion.  ^  Hamilton,  August  12, 1844. 


Then  breathe  not  her  name  e'en  at  midnight's  hour, 
'Mid  barren  rocks,  or  'mid  beautiftil  flowers : 
Let  the  heart  alone  its  sweetest  gift  keep, 
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THE  TIGER  HUNT. 


[WITH  AN  BNOBAVING.] 


AvTKH  a  light  bi^eakfast,  we  proposed  to  mount 
our  elephants,  which  came  forward  in  turn  and 
knelt  down,  while  we  ascended  bj  a  short  ladder 
to  our  kowders  and  pads.  Every  gentleman 
carried  two  rifles.  In  high  glee  the  whole  party 
tet  oat  for  the  Tiger  Hunt 

In  passing  through  a  native  village  immediate- 
ly on  the  other  side,  we  came  up  to  a  poor  little 
infant,  of  only  a  few  months  old,  lying  unguarded 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  elephant  which 
led  the  van,  without  stopping,  suddenly  picked  up 
the  poor  child  at  the  very  moment  when  I  thought 
he  must  inevitably  have  crushed  it,  and  in  the 
most  gentle  manner  placed  it  on  the  thatched  roof 
of  one  of  the  low  cottages.  This,  which  I  thought 
an  occurrence  of  extreme  interest  and  astonish- 
ment, seemed  to  inspire  no  surprise  in  the  breasts 
of  my  fellow  sportsmen,  who  afterwards  assured 
me  that  the  sagacity  of  these  splendid  creatures 
is  only  equalled  by  their  love  for  young  children 
and  persons  who  are  kind  to  them.  No  wonder, 
then,  I  felt  annoyed  and  disgusted  when  I  beheld 
shortly  afterwards,  a  mohut  wantonly  and  barbar- 
ously amuse  himself  by  prodding  the  head  of  one 
of  the  elephants  with  an  iron  skewer,  digging  it 
into  the  flesh  with  a  fury  and  savageness,  which 
to  this  moment  I  cannot  forget.  The  persons  on 
the  aninal  called  out  to  him,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  unnecessary  emelty,  reminding 
him  of  the  revengeful  temper  of  the  animaL  Af- 
ter a  time  he  desisted,  and,  as  the  elephant  show- 
ed no  signs  of  anger,  we  hoped  no  serious  conse- 
quences would  follow. 

After  an  hour's  travelling,  we  arrived  at  the 


points,  in  orde^  |o  *  view  him*  as  he  left  the  co- 
vert Here  we  waited  for  some  time:  at  length  a 
couple  of  elephants  entered  the  jungle,  and  began 
to  beat  about 

At  this  instant  wo  heard  a  sudden  and  piercing 
cry.  We  looked  round.  An  elephant  vras  just 
in  the  act  of  trampling  an  unfortunate  wretch  to 


death.  It  was  the  impmdent  mohut,  who  had  » 
short  time  before  so  savi^ly  goaded  the  animal 
he  rode.  At  an  instant  when  all  was  still,  when 
every  one  was  looking  out  eagerly  to  behold  the 
tiger  break  cover,  the  revengeful  animal  had  sud- 
denly twisted  his  trunk  round  his  rider,  and  with 
the  greatest  ease  first  raised  him  in  the  air,  then 
dashed  him  with  force  on  the  ground,  lifted  him 
again,  and  a  second  time  threw  him  on  the  earth; 
then,  suddenly  advancing  he  began  to  trample  on 
the  now  insensible  Indian,  who  in  another  mo- 
ment was  a  shapeless,  disgusting  lump  of  human 
clay,  his  ensanguined  and  disfigured  corpse  re- 
sembling in  no  way  the  form  of  a  man.  Satisfied 
of  his  vengeance  being  complete,  the  elephant 
raised  the  remains  of  his  victim,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  jungle,  quietly  and  safely  trotted  home, 
without  guide  or  restraint,  to  the  no  small  terror 
of  the  persons  seated  on  his  back. 

The  self-avenging  elephant  had  scarcely  got 
out  of  sight,  when  suddenly  a  royal  tiger  bound- 
ed out  of  the  brushwood,  close  by  the  animal  I 
was  seated  on.  My  companion  and  myself  in- 
stantly fired  at  him.  The  nearest  party  to  us 
also  did  the  same,  which  I  could  not  help  looking 
on  as  a  most  dangerous  act,  since  the  slightest 
mistake  in  this  cross-firing  must  inevitably  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  fiital  consequences.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind 
occurred.  The  tiger  had  evidently  been  hit;  but, 
springing  forward,  he  galloped  along.  We  now 
began  to  pursue  him:  but  it  was  very  much  after 
the  manner  that  a  good  shot  in  England  marks 


down  his  game,  and  fbUows  it,  for  to  keep  up 
edge  of  a  thick  jungle,  in  which  the  royal  beast  |  with  the  royal  animal  was  impossible.  We  trot- 
is  said  to  lurk.    We  therefbre  took  up  diilbrent  |;  ted  about  eight  miles  an  hour;  the  ti| 


tiger  about 

;  sixteen  at  the  least  We  therefore  contented  our- 
selves with  following  him,  and  dislodging  him 
;  whenever  he  got  under  cover.  Finding  a  village 
in  firont  of  him,  the  people  of  which  had  turned 
out,  and  fired  several  shots,  the  hunted  animal 
endeavoured  to  double.  In  efiecting  this  man- 
oeuvre, he  came  within  shot  of  others  of  the  party. 
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who  discharged  their  rifles  with  such  effect  that 
in  a  few  moments  the  tiger  lay  senseless  on  the 
ground.  We  now  descended  from  our  posts,  and 
approached  to  view  our  prize,  which  seemed  of 
more  than  ordinary  size.  We  had  just  come  up 
to  it  when  one  of  our  party,  by  way  of  explaining 
some  remark,  touched  it  with  his  gun.  Imagine 
our  horror  and  consternation  when  suddenly  the 
beast  sprang  up,  and  with  one  bound  cleared  the 
circle. 

For  an  instant  we  stood  paralyzed,  stupified 
with  excess  of  fear ;  then,  rushing  towards  our 
elephants,  we  got  vnder  them;  this  being  a  com- 
ratirely  safe  shelter.  The  tiger,  who  had  just 
risen,  suddenly  finding  himself  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  glared  around  him  for  an  instant,  and  then 
laede  a  dart  at  the  head  of  the  nearest  elephant* 
The  alarmed  animal,  closely  coiling  up  his  trunk, 
■hook  off  his  assailant,  and  as  the  lalter  fell  hea- 
vily to  the  ground,  attempted  to  transfix  him 
with  his  enormous  tusks.  The  tiger,  however 
recovered  his  l^gs  with  great  agility,  but,  dis- 
couraged by  his  rough  reception,  retired  towards 
the  jungle,  instead  of  renewing  the  attack,  as  we 
had  anticipated.  As  he  retreated,  several  shots 
were  discharged  at  him,  some  of  which  taking 
effect,  so  maddened  the  still  infuriated  animal, 
that  he  made  a  sudden  spring  upon  the  back  of 
the  elephant,  on  which  sat  the  musicians,  and  bit 
at  the  principal  performer,  who  was  nearest  the 
croup.  The  poor  man  naturally  shrank  back. 
The  tiger,  however,  caught  his  foot,  and  tore  off 
a  considerable  portion  of  it;  then  darted  into  the 
jungle,  and  despite  a  volley  fired  at  him,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  thick  covert ;  from  which 
for  some  time  we  vainly  endeavoured  to  dislodge 
him. 

Finding  all  other  means  fiul,  we  at  length  sent 
in  the  elephant  that  carried  the  fireworks,  and 
began  to  throw  them  lighted  into  the  reeds  and 
brushwoodf  in  order  to  frighten  the  tiger  from 
his  hiding-place.  Presently  to  our  great  horror 
the  jungle  took  fire.  The  mohut  in  vain  urged 
the  elephant,  by  goading  him,  to  leave  the  spot. 
Alarmed  by  the  flames,  he  stood  perfectly  still ; 
nothing  could  ioduce  him  to  move.  The  mtAut, 
therefore,  and  those  on  his  back,  were  fsin  to  slip 
down,  and  risking  even  a  rencontre  with  the 
tiger,  made  their  way  out  of  the  now  burning 
cover.    This  they  did  in  safety. 

Never  in  my  life  did  I  look  upon  a  more  mag- 
nificent sight  than  the  conflagration  now  before 
me.  Disturbed  by  the  fire,  animals  of  every 
hue,  burst  firom  the  burning  jungle.  The  cries  of 
lesser  creatures,  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the 
affrighted  elephant,  struck  awe  into  our  hearts. 
The  flames  were  high ;  the  whole  country  before 
us  presented  one  mass  of  fire.     Nothing  could 


exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Standing  on 
the  plain  hord  by,  secure  from  the  danger,  we 
looked  on  with  silent  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. 

Presently  a  loud  roar  was  heard,  and  the  ele- 
phant dashed  out  of  the  fire.  He  had  eridently 
been  severely  burnt  The  pads  and  trappings  on 
his  back  were  in  flames,  burning  and  rankling  in- 
to his  flesh;  the  iron  girths  were  actually  red 
hot,  eating  into  hb  sides.  He  was  roaring  with 
agony,  and  ran  bounding  along  the  open  space, 
his  trunk  elevated,  lashing  his  back  with  his  dis- 
proportioned  taiL  Screaming,  with  torture,  in 
vain  we  attempted  to  pursue  him,  or  close  him  in. 
Pun  had  driven  him  mad ;  and  as  the  huge  an- 
imal galldped  forward,  the  wind  acting  on  the 
flames,  caused  them  to  devour  still  quicker  his  thick 
flesh.  His  mingled  roars  and  cries  I  never  can 
forget  At  length,  dashing  into  a  muUah,  he 
instantly  cooled  the  iron  chains,  which  phizzed 
in  the  water,  and  returning  once  more  to  their 
natural  color,  added  one  more  pang  to  the  wret- 
ched animaL  We  now  attempted  to  offer  him 
succor,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fire  was  extin- 
guished; but  as  he  came  up  he  turned  on  his  side, 
and  with  one  convulsive  roar  expired. 

We  now  proceeded  to  return  home.  The  whole 
way  the  cries  of  the  poor  musician  were  occa- 
sionally heard.  He  was  but  too  well  aware  of  his 
doom.  There  is  a  venom  in  ihe  bite  of  a  tiger 
almost  always  &tal.  So,  alas!  it  turned  out  in 
this  man*s  case.  He  died  within  eight  and  forty 
hours. 

Our  breakfast  party  again  assembled  at  dinner; 
but  alas  I  much  of  their  gaiety  was  gone.  The 
tiger  hunt  was  anything  but  a  subject  of  congrat- 
ulation. Jamieson  had  lost  oue  of  his  most  faith- 
ful mohuta  ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  elephants 
had  been  burnt  to  death:  the  prindpal  musician 
in  the  Resident's  service  was  now  dying. 


VoLUiVTART  labour,  taken  in  due  place  and  sea- 
son, doth  save  much  exertion  afterward;  and  mo- 
derate care  enables  a  man  commonly  to  pass  his 
life  with  ease,  comfort,  and  delight;  whereas  idle- 
ness frequently  doth  let  sHp  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages which  cannot  with  ease  be  retrieved,  and 
letteth  things  Mi  into  a  bad  case,  out  of  which 
they  can  hardly  be  recovered.— i^rrow. 


AHSCDOTB  OV  TOLTAISE. 

When  the  English  and  French  were  disputing  as 
to  their  respective  rights  to  certain  territories  in 
America,  Voltaire  happily  remarked,  that  they 
were  quite  agreed  upon  one  point ;  viz.,  that  the 
natives  had  no  right  at  all  to  the  land  in  ques- 
:  tion. 


"THE  LARK  SINGS  BLITHELY  IN  THE  SKY." 
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A  CANADIAN  HOLY-DAY. 

(raOM  THE  BXILE^S  l-ORTPOLfO.) 

«*  Wherefore,**  I  asked,  **  resoand  those  Joyous  bells 
Filling  the  welkin  with  harmonious  peals  ? 
And  why,  with  cheerful  looks,  and  lightsome  steps, 
Those  throngs  of  human  beings,  in  attire  bright, 
l*roceed  towards  the  crowded  city  ?**    "  This,  is  the  day 
Set  forth  to  praise  their  God,  they  hasten  to  their  fiina 
To  Join  the  organ's  glorious  sounds.  With  sacred  songs. 
To  bow  before  Ids  presence  in  the  host ;  and  those  bells 
Kemind  the  grateful  throngs,  that  they  may  meet. 
And  Join  their  priest  in  socriflce." 

What  then,  my  soul, 
Though  difTerent  forms  be  ours ;  and  shades  subsist 
Between  their  creed  and  ours;  hast  thou  no  cause 
"Vo  Join  the  general  theme  ?  and  can'st  thou  think 
With  apathy,  upon  this  sacred  daj'?  True,  each  Sabbath, 
With  crowds  thou  may'st  attend,  and  in  the  temple  kneel 
To  sugpUcate  the  Deity,  and  celebrate  the  day, 
When  He  pronounced  *'  enation  good ;"  and  meet  it  k 
That  such  completion  noble,  and  rest  therefrom, 
Should  be  remembered,  while  creation  stands  I 
For  to  complete  and  beautiful  the  design, 
That  the  groat  Architect  required  no  after  thought 
Forita  adonuntnt :  to  will,  was  to  perfora ; 
And  one  great  daj  of  rest,  a  Sabbath  of  eternity  is  hii. 
And  in  his  people's  heartS|  each  sublunary  day 
The  tribute  of  affection  should  arise,  and  holy  joy. 
That  they  weremade,  and  breath'd  his  spirit  blest. 
And  meet  it  is,  that  they  should  dedicate  a  day 
From  worldly  cares,  each  week,  to  **  Ood's  oirn  festival." 
How  brightly  beams  the  emblem  of  beneficence,  yon  sun. 
And  pours  his  radiant  gladness  in  the  scene;  the  blue 


Tlie  lovely  blue  of  heaven,  invites  th*  aspiring  mind 
To  seek  it^  native  home ;  there,  where  all  grie6  sIuiU 

cease; 
And  perception  deep  divine,  awaits  the  longing  soul. 
What  though  yonjidd  ofsorrowg  meets  my  gaze 
When  it  descends  to  earth;  and  the  heart's  wrung  with 

woe 
At  thoughts  of  friends  departed ;  the  bJoved,  the  good. 
The  sweet  hopes  blighted,  and  life's  thousand  ills. 
Doth  not  the  very  contemplation  of  that  scene 
Produce  a  consolation  and  call  forth  for  praise  I 
For  since  by  man's  rebellion,  all  this  woe  was  wrought* 
And  from  this  world's  paradise,  death  drives  us  fortli 
Ah  I  what,  with  gttck  a  $ewe  to  close  our  view 
Could  cheer  us  to  support  earth's  cares  r   The  spirit 

crush'd 
Must  droop  snd  mourn,  and  even  despair  mar  all. 
But  that  blest  hope  of  inmiortality  !  heaven  sent  I 
The  re-unionfor  eternity  with  those  loved  friends. 
And  aU  the  gloriea  of  that  heaTen,  that  mortal  ken       ^ 
Can  never  reach*  although  ito  aapirations  be  sublime. 
Partaking  of  the  spirit  tliat  created  it. 
And  there  to  laud  Redemption's  glorious  plan, 
Compoeod  by  love  onmiscieni  and  divine. 
Then  join  my  soul,  the  anthem  of  this  day ; 
A  day  that  claims  the  gratitude  of  ail  I 
And  wliilst  the  multitude  of  immortal  spirits  dwell 
Here  on  the  glorious  Mi^esty  of  God ;  wide  may  their 


Opea  to  the  infioeiice  of  the  Holy  Spit-it  wield. 
And  jMVw  the  gratitude  they  profess  to  feel;  and  walk 
This  world's  narrow  palli,  in  hc^ness  and  love 
And  mutual  forbearance,  the  christian's  course 
The  verj'  bond  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
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OUR  TABLE. 


OUE    TABLE. 


PAItKER's  OOtLBCnONS  IN  POPULAR  BISTORT. 

Tub  series  of  publications  begun  vnder  the  above 
title.  If  the  Publisher's  promises  be  anything  Itke 
redeemed,  will  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  The  design  is 
**  tb  promote  the  intellectual  amusement  of  tfie 
people,"  and  particularly  of  the  young,  by  issuing 
in  a  cheap  form  a  great  number  of  works,  illus- 
trative of  the  history,  character  and  manners,  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth ;  prominent  in 
the  collection  will  also  be  many  valuable  Biogra- 
phical works.  Books  of  Travels,  and  Treatises 
upon  Sciences  and  the  useful  Arts,  while  the 
whole  will  be  enlivened  with  Tales,  Bomances, 
and  works  of  fiction,  whk$h  will  afibrd  profitable 
amusement  to  those  who  delight  in  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  pleasantest  possible  manner.  We 
insert  here  an  extract  from  the  introductory  re- 
marks of  the  Publisher,  which  well  explain  the 
design  of  the  publication!^ 

The  CoLLBcrioNS  in  Popular  Litbiutvrb  will,  there- 
fore, embrace  most  of  the  features  of  an  EncyckipoBdia, 
though  the  subjects  will  not  be  divided  Into  fragments,  or 
scattered  over  many  volumes;  each  subject  b^ing  treated 
with  fulness  and  completeness,  and  its  information 
brought  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  plim  will  embrace  new  and  improved  Editions  of 
certain  Standard  English  books,  but  the  majority  of  the 
works  will  be  newly  written,  translated,  con4)lIed,  or 
abridged,  for  the  present  purpose;  and  the  volumes  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  sufficient  variety  to  extend 
simultaneously,  and  in  due  proportion,  the  various  bran- 
ohes  of  Popular  Literature.  The  whole  will  b^  prepared 
with  an  especial  view  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  opiniona— 
to  the  promulgation  of  valuable  ikcts  and  correct  prinei- 
pies— and  to  the  due  indulgence  of  general  literary  taste. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  series  shall  form  a  periodi- 
cal, according  to  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  term.  Sev. 
eral  works  are  already  published,  and  others  wiU  quickly 
follow :  they  will  all  he  unifbrmly  bound  in  doth  and  let- 
tered.  There  will  be  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  various  works,  except  as  regards  general  appearance, 
.  and  each,  being  oomplete  in  itael^  may  be  had  separately ; 
nevertheless,  the  volumes,  distinct,  yet  uniform  in  their 
object,  will  together  form  a  valuable  library. 

Several  works  have  been  alnady  published,  and 
among  them  a  volume  containing  four  interesting 
tales,  which  we  presume,  are  fair  specimens  of 
those  which  the  Publisher  purposes  from  time  to 
time  to  lay  before  the  public  They  are  eaeh 
excellent  in  their  way,  beiiig  illustrations  of  do- 
'  ^esdc  life  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands,  Norway  and 
Switzerland.  The  volume  is  extremely  neat  in 
the  whole  of  its  outward  adornments,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  afforded  by  the  publishers, 
here,  Messrs.  Armour  &  Ramsay,  is  so  reasonable 


as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  it.  Our  opin- 
ion is  that  to  persons  having  families  whom  Uiey 
are  anxious  to  instruct,  the  collection  wilibe  most 
valuable,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  them. 

XABTIH  0HUZ2LBWIT— BT  CHARLES  DICKBKS. 

.This  story,  the  publication  of  which  has  occupied 
twenty  months,  has  at  length  been  brought  to  a 
close.  Taken  altogether,  we  do  not  think  it 
equal  to  some  of  the  previous  productions  of  its 
author,  who  seems  on  many  occasions  to  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  dwelling  too  long 
upon  some  favourite  idea,  as  if  with  a  view  to  fill 
the  space  contracted  for.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
really  excellent  story,  full  of  passages  of  great 
force  and  beauty.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
the  pencil  of  a  master,  and  presented  to  the  rea- 
der's eye  as  palpably  as  if  they  lived  and  breathed 
upon  the  page.  One  of  the  passages  in  the  pre- 
face, (which,  by  the  bye,  seems  to  be  rather  an 
**  epilogue "  than  that  which  its  name  imports,) 
is  intended  to  explain  the  tameness  which  was 
supposed,  during  the  course  of  the  pubiication, 
to  mar  the  eflfect  of  some  of  the  «numbers.  He 
says:— 


I  have  endeavoured  in  the  progress  of  this  Tale,  to  re- 
aist  the  temptation  of  the  current  Monthly  Knmber,  and 
to  keep  a  steadier  eye  upon  the  general  purpose  and  de- 
sign. With  this  objeot  in  view ,  I  have  put  a  strong  con- 
straint  upon  myself  from  time  to  time,  in  many  places; 
and  I  hope  the  story  is  the  better  for  it,  now. 

At  any  rate  if  my  readers  have  derived  but  half  the 
pleasure  and  interest  from  its  perusal,  which  its  compo- 
sition has  afforded  me,  I  have  ample  reason  to  be  gratified. 
And  if  they  part  from  any  of  my  visionary  friends  with 
the  least  tinge  of  that  reluctance  and  regret  which  I  feel 
in  dismissing  them;  my  success  has  been  complete, 
indeed. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBHALTAR— HT  JOHK 
DRmKWATER. 

To  this  work  we  had  intended  devoting  a  consi- 
derable share  of  attention,  it  being  one  deserymg 
of  much  more  than  a  passing  notioe  at  our  hands. 
The  want  of  room,  however,  prevents-  us  in  the 
present  number  from  entering  at  length  into  its 
merits;  but  we  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  to 
pass  of  reconunending  it  to  the  attentbn  of  the 
general  reader.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best' ', 
books  of  the  seasno,  and  being  one  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Home  librar}',  may  be  had  at  a  very 
reasonable  charge,  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs. 
Armour  &  Kamsay. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Thb  charm  of  nature  had  the  power  to  please 
The  worldling  nursed  upon  the  lap  of  ease. 

Colonel  Stainer  was  alone  in  his  study  when 
his  servant  announced  his  long  absent  son.  His 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  left  him  no 
time  for  deliberation,  no  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing with  his  wife,  in  what  manner  he  should  act, 
whether  to  receive  him  with  kindness  and  affection, 
or  dismiss  him  from  his  house.  Since  the  colonel's 
conversion,  the  wild,  reckless,  and  immoral  con- 
duct of  the  young  man,  had  occasioned  him  great 
uneasiness,  and  had  been  a  heavy  burden  upon 
his  conscience  and  his  purse.  The  crimes  of  his 
own  youth  appeared  doubly  heinous  when  reflec- 
ted in  his  son,  who  inherited  all  the  vices  and 
evil  passions  of  the  father  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
The  evil  seeds,  which  his  own  bad  example  had 
sown  in  the  breast  of  his  child,  were  likely  to 
produce,  in  manhood,  fruit  whose  poisonous  qual- 
ities would  shed  bitterness  and  sorrow  on  all  con- 
nected with  him  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  col- 
onel had  written  to  him  many  letters  upon  this 
subject,  which  had  been  read  by  the  son  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  and  committed  unanswered 
to  the  flames.  Finding  that  his  pious  exhorta- 
tations  produced  no  effect  upon  him,  the  old  man 
adopted  a  new  method.  He  stopped  suddenly  the 
handsome  allowance  which  he  had  yearly  bestow- 
ed from  the  family  patrimony.  This  brought  Mr. 
William  to  reason.  He  had  neglected  the  profes- 
sion for  which  he  had  been  educated;  had  still 
to  receive  his  first  brief,  and  was,  moreover,  deep- 

•  Continimd 
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ly  involved  in  debt,  and  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties, from  which  his  father  alone  could  rescue 
him. 

At  this  critical  period  an  old  school-fellow 
wrote  to  him,  informing  him  how  matters^stood 
at  home,  and  strongly  urging  him  to  make  a 
friend  of  his  father,  before  he  bequeathed  his 
property  to  his  wife  and  her  spiritual  advisers. 
How  this  was  to  be  effected,  after  the  undutifdl 
conduct  of  the  son,  the  friend  did  not  devise,  and 
for  some  time  the  prodigal  was  sadly  perplexed 
in  what  way  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.    To 
return,  as  the  gay,  careless,   man  of  pleasure, 
would  be  to  lose  both  the  blessing  and  the  inheri- 
tance.   That  would  never  do.      He  would  turn 
saint — would  trust  to  their  pious  credulity,  and 
his  own  ingenuity,  to  keep  up  the  farce;  and  to 
secure  a  friend  in  case  of  failure,  he  would  inter- 
est himself  in  bringing  about  an  union  between 
his  sister  and  her  rejected  lover,  his  cousin  Lewis 
Chatworth.    His  interview  with  that  gentleman 
had  converted  his  kindly  feelings  towards  him  into 
gall,  and  he  determined  to  secure  the  favor  of  his 
father,  by  thwarting  and  opposing  every  attempt 
which  might  be  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
amicable  termination. 
;      Full  of  these  schemes  he  appeared  before  the 
I  colonel  in  the  light  of  a  repentant  sinner — deep- 
^  ly  conscious  of  his  past  guilt,  and  anxious  to  make 
>  every  effort  to  secure  by  his  present  well  doing, 
i  his  eternal  welfare.    Calmly  and  humbly,  he  en- 
\  tered  into  a  touching  detail  of  his  sudden  conver- 
l  siou,  and  deep  repentance;,  imploring  his  atten- 
I  tive  auditor,  to  aid  and  strengthen,  by  his  own 
experience  and  pions  counsels^the  deep  impression, 
from  page  105.  .  , 
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which  a  sense  of  his  own  lost  and  miserable  con- 
dition had  made  upon  his  heart. 

The  old  man  listened  to  his  relation  with  tear- 
ful eyes.  The  deep  responsibilities  which  the' 
extravagant  youth  had  incurred,  and  which  he 
took  this  opportunity  fully  to  reveal,  were  all  for- 
<:^otten  and  forgiven,  in  the  delightful  feeling  that 
his  son,  so  long  dead  to  him  in  trespasses  and 
in  sins,  was  restored  to  him  anew  creature. 

"  William !"  he  cried,  while  a  smile  flitted  over  his 
dark,  unloveable  countenance,  like  a  sunbeam  for 
a  moment,  bursting  through  a  heavy  cloud,  "Wil- 
liam, my  youngest,  and  until  this  hour,  my  least 
'beloved  son,  you  have  gladdened  my  heart  by  this 
frank  confession.  I  forgive  you  from  my  very 
soul,  and  feel  more  proud  of  being  your  father, 
than  if  you  had  never  erred  and  strayed  in  the 
paths  of  sin.  Your  prayers  wUl  go  up  before 
the  throne  of  God  for  me  ;  my  afflicted  and 
tossed  spirit  will  find  rest  in  the  blessed  con- 
viction that  you  at  least  are  saved — that  I  have 
not  aggravated  my  guilt,  by  giving  life  to  a 
greater  sinner  than  myself." 

lie  sank  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  astonished 
young  man,  who,  until  this  moment,  had  deemed 
his  father's  conversion  apocryphal.  lie  flung  his 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  held  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  a  convulsive  embrace,  while  deep  sobs 
burst  from  his  breast,  and  the  tears  which  coursed 
each  other  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  bedewed  his 
hands,  and  sprinkled  his  garments. 

'*He  is  mad — the  delusion  is  real !" — thought 
young  Stainer,  while  the  outpouring  of  natural 
affection,  so  closely  pent  up  for  years  in  the  cold 
selfish  heart  of  his  parent,  staggered  his  purpose, 
and  made  him  half  ashamed  of  the  base  part  he 
had  undertaken  to  perform  in  the  melancholy 
drama  of  life.  But,  too  long  had  William  Stainer 
sat  in  the  6Comer*s  seat,  to  let  such  feelings  inter- 
fere for  any  length  of  time  with  his  interests,  or 
worldly  pleasures.  The  sincerity  of  his  father 
made  his  task  less  diflicult  than  he  had  at  first  im- 
agined; for  tnith  rarely  suspects  insincerity  in 
the  professions  of  others. 

He  listened  with  many  a  pious  ejaculation,  to  the 
old  man's  lengthy  account  of  his  despair,  repen- 
tance and  conversion;  but  so  gloomy  was  the  na- 
ture of  his  religion,  so  desponding  was  he  of  his 
ultimate  uocopuince  with  God,  that  his  experi- 
ence resembled  more  the  incoherent  ravings  of  a 
maniac  than  the  hiinpy  assurance  and  blessed  hope 
of  siiivation,  thvoi:'.',h  uiith  in  a  crucified  Redeem- 
er, wh'c-h  so  bprail'.t'.J'y  cheer  and  animate  a  real 
Chpt'f.i^.n.  The  an  fill  dvVtrino  of  unconditional 
elcfi'iu  and  renr  \)at:i»n,  which  seals  with  an  un- 
utterable, irrorncalle,  decree,  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  millions,  hud  taken  sneh  deep  root  in 
the  iK'urt  of  tl'.e  con'-crted,  that  his  reasf)n  was 


suspended  by  a  hair  between  these  rash  extremes. 
The  least  turn  of  the  scale  would  have  released 
him  from  the  dreadful  reality,  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  being  considered  an  accountable 
being. 

A  few  minutes  conversation  convinced  Ihe 
worldly  son  of  the  mental  disease  which  threat- 
ened his  father,  and  showed  him  the  ease  with 
which  he  could  control,  and  turn  it  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  return  of  Mrs.  Stainer  and  her 
step-daughter,  from  a  visit  to  a  poor  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  interrupted  the  long  tete-a-tete 
between  the  colonel  and  his  son.  With  pride  the 
old  man  rose  to  introduce  him  to  his  wife. 

"  My  W*illiam,  I  entreat  you  to  regard  with  af- 
fection and  esteem  the  excellent  mother  whom 
Providence  has  assigned  to  yon.  Rebecca,  receive 
with  Christian  love,  a  repentant,  and,  I  trust,  a 
pious  and  obedient  son." 

Thus  addressed,  the  lady  of  the  mansion  wel- 
comed the  prodigal  with  cordiality  and  kindness* 
and  he,  in  return,  was  all  smiles  and  gentle  courte- 
sies. He  listened  to  her  conversation  with  the 
deepest  respect;  repeated  her  observations,  and 
adopted  all  her  opinions,  and  before  he  had  been 
an  hour  in  her  company,  she  declared  him  to  be 
a  young  man  after  her  own  heart;  rejoiced  at  his 
decided  piety,  and  congratulated  her  husband  on 
his  possessing  such  a  son. 

How  different  was  his  conduct  to  his  sister. 
How  cold  and  formal  was  his  reply  to  her  affec- 
tionate greeting.  How  her  warm  feelings  frose, 
and  shrunk  back  upon  her  withering  heart,  as  he 
answered  her — "  Welcome  dear,  dear  brother — 
Welcome  home!"  and  her  tearful  embrace, — ^with 
a  common  place,  '*  How  do  you  do,  Charlotte? 
Dear  me,  how  thin  and  pale  you  have  grown.  Yoa 
have  lost  your  good  looks  since  I  saw  yoa  three 
years  ago." 

And  was  this  all  he  had  to  say  to  one  who  had 
looked  forward  with  feverish  anxiety  to  his  com- 
ing? who  had  wept  and  prayedfor  his  return,  that 
she  might  find  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  and 
faithful  counsellor?  Alas!  poor  Charlotte!  The 
world  has  wrought  a  fearful  change  in  the  broth- 
er you  loved  and  prized  as  a  boy.  The  vicious,  sel- 
fish man  of  pleasure,  has  no  feelings  in  common 
with  the  unsophisticated  child  of  nature.  He  will 
hate  thee  for  the  truth  and  integrity  which  he 
can  neither  practice  nor  appreciate.  Weeping, 
she  retired  to  her  own  chamber  to  hide  in  solitude 
and  sorrowful  communion  vrith  her  own  heart,  the 
deep  and  bitter  mortification  she  had  experienced. 

Exulting  in  success,  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
having  his  debts  liquidated,  and  of  finally  inher- 
iting his  father's  property,  William  Stainer  like- 
wise retired,  to  the  best  apartment  in  the  house, 
which  had  been  assigned  for  his  accommodation. 
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to  write  to  his  friends  an  account  of  his  unhoped 
for  good  fortune. 

"Congratulate  me,  George,"  he  began.  **I 
have  stormed  the  citadel.  The  old  Governor 
has  capitulated,  and  the  strong»hold  is  won.*' 

A  hand  trembled  upon  his  shoulder.  He  look- 
ed impatiently  up  from  the  paper.  Charlotte 
stood  in  tears  before  him.  Annoyed  at  her  pre- 
sence, yet  not  knowing  well  how  to  rid  himself  of 
the  nnwelcome  intruder,  he  rose  and  oflfered  her 
achur. 

"  I  fear,  William,  that  I  interrupt  you." 

**  Oh  I  'tis  of  litUe  consequence.  I  was  just  com- 
mencing a  letter  to  go  by  the  post.  Have  you 
anything  particnlar  that  you  wish  to  say  to  me, 
just  now?" 

"  William,  I  had  so  impatiendy  looked  for  your 
coming!  And  is  it  thus,  thus  we  meet  ?"  ^bbed 
the  disappointed  girl. 

*' Nonsense,  child?  How  should  we  meet?  As 
hero  and  heroine  of  romance?  Here,  Charlotte, 
dry  your  eyes;  I  have  no  patience  with  such  folly. 
I  hate  scenes!" 

"  I  had  hoped,  brother,  to  have  found  in  you  a 
friend  I  You  were  once  my  friend — the  friend 
of  one  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  even  a  brother." 

"  I  am  your  friend,  Charlotte,  still.  Tour  friend 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  But  as  to  that 
godless  scoundrel,  I  will  never  give  my  consent  to 
that  marriage.  If  you  wish  to  retain  my  esteem 
and  affectioayou  must  forget  him." 

Without  answering  a  word,  Charlotte  pressed 
her  arm  tightly  across  her  breast,  and  slowly  left 
the  room.  She  seemed  deserted  by  her  species; 
hope  expired  in  her  heart,  and  she  murmured,  as 
she  flung  herself  upon  her  bed,  "  Alas!  misera- 
ble one!  why,  why  were  you  bom?" 

The  next  morning,  her  pale  face  and  dejectedly 
quiet  appearance,  struck  Mrs.  8tainer.  For  the 
first  time  the  idea  presented  itself  to  her  mind 
that  her  step-daughter  was  ill;  that  she  looked 
like  one  far  gone  in  consumption.  A  stern,  but 
not  a  hard-hearted  woman,  she  followed  her,  when 
prayers  were  over,  into  her  room,  and  taking 
her  hand,  said  kindly,  **  that  she  feared  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  requested  anxiously  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  manner  she  could  serve  her." 

•*  Give  me  a  companion  of  my  own  sex,  of  my 
own  age.  My  heart  yearns  for  companionship. 
I  cannot  bear  the  loneliness  of  my  own 
thoughts." 

♦*  Why  did  not  you  mention  this  before,  Char- 
lotte? Is  Mildred  Rosier  the  companion  you 
wUh?" 

**Ah! — if  she  would  come.'* 

**  What  should  hinder  her  ?" 

Charlotte  sighed  deeply,  for  she  thought  to 
herself:    ♦*Tho  dull  house.     The  melancholy. 


conventional  looking  inhabitants,  and  she  so  gay 
— so  happy.  She  will  not  come — surely  she  will 
not  come." 

Mrs.  Stainer  replied,  as  if  anticipating  her 
daughter's  doubts;  "She  vrill  come  ;  I  will  go 
this  morning  with  your  brother,  and  fetch  her." 

"  The  day  is  so  stormy,"  returned  the  despond- 
ing Charlotte,  glancing  at  the  windows.  **  You 
had  better  wait  until  tomorrow." 

"  I  never  put  off  until  the  morrow,  Charlotte, 

what  ought  to  be  done  to-day.    The  wind  is 

\  high;  we  shall  not  feel  that  in  the  carriage;  and 

as  we  shall  not  go  by  sea,  tho  tempest  of  waters 

cannot  afiect  us." 

At  this  moment  they  wore  joined  by  Mr. 
Strong,  who,  hearing  from  Mrs.  SStainer,  the  na- 
ture of  her  visit  to  Dunwich,  and  feeling  a  lively 
interest  in  the  wild  girl  they  were  going  to  see, 
declared  his  intention  of  accompanying  them. 

Charlotte  watched  their  departure  with  fever- 
ish impatience,  which  was  only  equalled  by  her 
disappointment,  when  the  party  returned  without 
her  young  friend.  She  could  hardly  refrain  from 
tears,  until  assured  that  Mildred  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  would  accompany  her  brother  to 
the  lodge  in  the  morning.  This  raised  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  heart-sick  girl  to  such  an  unu- 
sual height,  that  she,  in  her  turn,  disappointed 
her  brother,  by  taking  a  seat  in  tho  carriage  on 
the  following  morning,  to  fetch  her  friend. 

"  Sisters  are  always  in  the  way,"  muttered  Mr, 
William,  as  he  mounted  the  box  and  took  his  seat 
by  the  coachman.  "  If  they  can  spoil  an  agree- 
able flirtation  with  a  pretty  girl,  they  never  fail 
to  do  so.    I  wish — they  were  all  married." 

Mildred  Rosier  received  Miss  Stainer  with  a 
cheek  as  pale  as  her  own.  A  few  days  of  care 
had  made  such  an  alteration  in  her  young  friend - 
that  Charlotte  scarcely  recognised  her. 

"Mildred!"  she  whispered:  "Is  your  heart 
robbing  your  cheek  of  its  bloom  ?" 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  and  a  smothered  sigh, 
was  the  only  answer.  Theso  were  significant, 
and  perfectly  understood  by  her  who  needed  not 
words  to  tell  what  nature  had  written  in  the  most 
legible  characters  in  her  fi-iend's  face,  which  at 
that  moment  was  a  perfect  mirror  of  her  soul. 
The  shades  of  recent  p^rief  Iiung  upon  her  clear 
brow,  like  ni^ht  cU^uds  upon  tho  glory  of  the 
breaking  day  ;  thou;:h  tlvAr  dark  forms  were 
gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  they  only  served 
to  shew  more  distinctly  that  the  storm  had  been 
there.  Mildred  had  not  yet  learned  that  most 
difficult  lesson  taught  in  the  world's  school,  to 
steel  the  countenance  as  well  as  the  heart;  to  hide 
beneath  a  smiling  apathy,  the  host  of  agonies 
within.  Yet,  she  was  glad  to  escape  from  her- 
self, and,  kissing  her  mother  and  Al)igai!,  * 
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lU.^  wm»  »ln«4T  OB  Ihe  step  of  the  carriage,  when 
wwi^  CMA^  tcttclKil  her  arm.  She  turned,  and  to 
liM-  «tl«T  asiv^i$hment,  beheld  the  decrepid  form 
•f  v>kt  lUcht^I  La^ui. 

•*  IW  ifc-\»rJ  with  you,  Mildred  Rosier!** 

•*  MiMnni  stopped  a  few  paces  back,  bewildered 
anU  cont\mnded.  She  felt  that  all  eyes  were 
ii)Km  her. 

*•  If  o  not  to  B lodge !    The  journey  is  not 

fcr  gtwd." 

•»What  do  you  mean?*' 

**  What  I  say.  I  ha^e  had  a  vision.  A  vision 
of  woe,  whether  to  you  or  to  them,  God  knoweth. 
I  saw  last  night  in  a  dream,  the  trees  that  sur- 
round the  lodge,  bowed  to  the  earth  in  a  mighty 
gale.  Mark  me — that  is  for  violent  and  sudden 
death.  Take  the  advice  of  a  friend — a  kinswo- 
man r  she  said,  with  a  bitter  smile,  **  and  stay  at 
home.** 

'*  A  mere  dream.  You  cannot  frighten  me  with 
a  dream,  Rachel.*' 

'*  A  mere  dream  !**  muttered  the  hag.  "  Proud, 
unbelieving  girl,  first  explain  the  nature  of 
dreams,  and  then  hold  them  in  derision.*' 

"I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  Rachel,"  said 
Mildred,  mildly.  "  I  have  promised  Miss  Stainer 
to  go,  and  I  cannot  break  my  word.  Come  again 
when  I  return  home,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  my 
mother,  and  tell  her  your  sad  story.  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  Aye — and  forget  mo  as  soon  as  her  daughter 
has  done.  Go  thy  way,  Mildred  Rosier!  The  ill 
luck  of  the  family  has  not  departed.** 

The  beldame  turned  away  and  quickly  was  out 
of  sight.  Mildred  still  stood  gazing  after  her, 
when  William  Stainer  came  to  lead  her  once 
more  to  the  carriage. 

"  Has  the  witch  been  telling  your  fortune.  Miss 
Rosier?  I  would  as  soon  hear  a  raven  croak  out 
my  dirge,  as  be  spoken  to  by  yon  ill-omened 
bag." 

"  Poor  woman !  she  has  been  very  unfortunate,** 
said  Mildred,  after  she  found  herself  safely  seated 
in  the  carriage;  "  and  I  feel  peculiariy  interested 
in  her  sad  fate,  as  I  find  that  she  is  great-aunt  of 
mine.'* 

The  young  people  exchanged  looks  of  surprise 
at  this  intelligence  ;  and  William  Stainer  smiled 
sarcastically  to  himself,  as  if  he  pitied  Mildred's 
simplicity  in  acknowledging  such  a  humiliating 
fiict  "  Miss  Rosier,"  he  said;  " if  you  are  wise, 
you  wi^  carefully  conceal  such  an  important  fam- 
ily secret*' 

"  What  good  will  that  do?'*  quoth  Mildred  ; 
''it  will  neither  make  the  matter  better  nor 
worse.*' 

**  But  it  will  keep  it  from  the  public.  W>  can- 
jiot  control  the  prejudices  cjf  society  ;    but  we 


need  not  awaken  them  unnecessarily  against  our- 
selves.** 

"It  appears  weak  and  wicked  in  me,"  said 
Mildred;  *'  to  feel  ashamed  of  my  relationship  to 
this  insane,  forlorn  creature.  The  connexion  is 
not  of  our  own  making;  and  as  God  placed  this 
tie  between  us,  and  the  miserable,  calumniated 
woman,  is  suffering  from  many  causes,  I  ought 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  her.** 

"  Very  amiable  in  you.  Miss  Rosier ;  and  if 
you  can  do  it  under  the  rose — all  well;  but  if  you 
will  take  counsel  from  a  friend,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her;  eschew  her  company  for  the  future. 
It  will  draw  upon  you  unpleasant  remarks.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  character  that  this  woman  bears 
in  the  neighbourhood?*' 

"  I  never  heard  of  her  until  the  other  day;  and 
as  I  do  not  believe  in  witchcraft,  I  can  well  un- 
derstand the  manner  in  which  she  has  been 
beHed.** 

"  True — but  you  must  confess.  Miss  Rosier, 
that  there  is  something  very  strange  about  this 
woman  ?'' 

Mildred  recalled  the  scene  in  the  cabin,  and 
blushed  deeply. 

**  1  thought  as  much,"  cried  the  crafty  Stainer, 
fixing  his  searching  eyes  upon  her  var^'ing  face. 
**  You  have  had  some  dealings  with  the  old  hag, 
and  she  told  you  strange  things?*'  This  was 
said  at  random,  in  order  to  find  out  how  far  their 
acquaintance  went,  and  upon  whaj:  footing  it 
stood.  "And  what  did  she  communicate  just 
now?  You  know  that,  however  you  may  laugh 
at  fables,  her  words  have  made  an  impression 
upon  your  heart?'* 

"  They  did  not  exactly  concern  me,"  said  Mil- 
dred.   "  They  were  vague  and  mysterious.** 

"Tell  us,  dear  Mildred,  their  import?"  cried 
Charlotte,  who  had  sat  quietly  holding  Mildred's 
hand  within  her  own,  now  suddenly  turning  to 
her.     "  It  could  not  concern  us?" 

Mildred  repeated  the  old  woman's  dream.  Char- 
lotte sat  breathless,  with  her  large  eyes  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  It  is^ strange  and  solemn,**  she  said.  "  Who 
knows  what  is  about  to  come  to  pass?  I  should 
like  to  see  and  speak  with  this  woman.  *' 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,**  said  William. 
"  I  really  wonder  how  two  such  sensible  girls 
can  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  stuff.'* 

"  Oh !  that  I  could  look  for  one  moment  stead- 
ily into  the  dark  future,**  said  Charlotte,  press- 
ing her  thin  white  hands  upon  her  breast.  "  The 
weight  of  the  present  crushes  out  life  and  hope. 
This  terrible  uncertainty — this  constant  struggle 
with  despair— will  drive  me  from  my  senses." 

"  Dear  Charlotte,"  said  Mildred,  taking  one  of 
the  hands  of  her  poor  friend  afVectionately  in 
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her  own.  "It  is  in  mercy  that  God  hides  the 
future  from  our  sight.  The  knowledge  of  what 
even  an  hour  might  bring  forth,  might  destroy 
reason,  when  contemplated  from  a  distance;  whilst 
the  All-Merciful  gives  the  afflicted  strength,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  to  bear  the  burden,  which,  in 
His  good  Providence,  he  sees  fit  to  lay  upon  them." 

"  Aye,  but  if  He  has  doomed  us  to  destruction, 
made  us  vessels  of  wrath!  IIow  can  the  thing 
created  struggle  with  the  Creator?  If  He  wills 
me  to  perdition,  I  must  perish." 

Mildred  shuddered.  Again  the  wild  glance  of 
that  large  dark  eye  startled  her.  Could  her  friend 
be  perfectly  sane?  She  knew* little  of  theology, 
still  less  of  differing  creeds  and  doctrines;  but 
could  this  be  true.  Could  any  one  in  their  sober 
senses,  believe  such  a  libel  against  the  truth  and 
majesty^  of  God?  She  sighed  deeply,  and  her 
silence  appeared  a  tacit  assent  to  her  friend's  ter- 
rible belief. 

«*  Ah!  I  see  you  both  condemn  me!"  continued 
Charlotte.  "It  is  cruel  though,  forhow'can  I 
help  myself?  I  am  boiind  with  a  chain  which  I 
cannot  loosen.  I  am  called  upon  to  act  without 
being  given  the  power  to  perform  ;  yet  I  feel 
that  I  am  an  accountable  creature.  Oh  !  I  am 
placed  as  a  mark  against  myself,'  and  strive  in 
vain  with  the  evil  which  lures  me  to  destruction." 

•*  If  you  find  yourself  so  weak,  so  insufficient 
to  guide  3'ourself,  Charlotte,"  said  her  brother, 
not  a  little  startled  and  shocked  at  the  nature  of 
her  belief  ;  "  it  becomes  more  necessary  for  you 
to  submit  to  the  advice  of  others." 

**  I  have  done  so,"  returned  she,  dejectedly  ; 
'*  but  the  temptation  stiQ  remains." 

"To  marry  Lewis  Chatworth,  against  your 
fether*s consent,"  said  "William,  laughing.  "  Many 
wilful  girls  and  boys  are  troubled  with  the  same 
temptations." 

•*And  why  should  the  Colonel  hinder  Miss 
Stainer  from  marrying  Mr.  Chatworth,  if  they 
love  one  another?"  said  Mildred. .  "  Every  body 
gives  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  young 
man." 

"  The  world  never  fails  to  praise  its  o^n,"  re- 
plied the  brother.  "  It  is  ever  ready  to  substitute 
ft  godless  morality  in  the  place  of  real  piety,  and 
to  extol  above  Christian  graces,  those  virtues 
which  we  hold  in  common  with  the  heathen, — 
Bach  excellence  holds  no  place  in  my  father's 
creed.  If  my  sister  does  not  fix  her  affections 
upon  a  Christian,  he  will  never  consent  to  see 
her  a  wife.  Surely,  Miss  Rosier,  you  must  ap- 
prove of  my  father's  motives  for  withholding  his 
consent  to  my  sister's  marriage." 

"  His  motives  may  be  good,"  said  Mildred ; 
*•  but  I  perceive  that  the  effects  which  they  pro- 
dace  are  bad.    If  my  mother  could  hnnQ  no 


better  reasons  for  refusing  her  consent  to  make 
me  happy  with  the  man  I  loved,  I  would  take  my 
own  consent,  and  marry  him  without." 

"  That  is  honest  at  least,"  said  William,  start- 
ing, and  regarding  the  beautiful  speaker  with  a 
glance  which  had  little  to  do  with  his  assumed 
character.  "I  wish,  Miss  Rosier,  I  were  the 
happy  man." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Mildred,  with  unfeigned 
surprise.  "How  could  you  bring  yourself  to 
view  with  affection  an  unconverted  sinner  like 
me?" 

"  I  would  ask  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake, 
fair  Mildred." 

"  I  would  spare  you  the  trouble,"  returned  she, 
"by  frankly  confessing  my  disbelief  in  your 
gloomy  creed.  God  has  placed  before  me  good 
and  evil,  and  if  I  voluntarily  seek  the  curse  instead 
of  the  blessing,  I  deserve  the  punishment  insepar- 
able from  such  a  choice.  But  let  us  dismiss  this 
subject,  which  has  turned  wiser  heads  than  ours, 
and  return  to  poor  old  Rachel,  whose  story  I  will 
tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  the  same  words  in 
which  she  told  it  to  me." 

Many  times  the  tears  clouded  the  beautiful  eyes 
of  Mildred,  during  her  short  relation  ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  hard,  worldly  character,  William 
Stainer  was  affected  by  the  touching  simplicity  of 
her  words,  looks  and  manner,  while  the  old  witch 
herself  became  an  object  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity. 

"  What  a  charming  clever  creature  have  we 
here,"  thought  ho;  "  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and 
the  natural  graces  of  her  mind,  can  even  invest 
an  ugly,  disgusting  outcast,  with  an  interest  for- 
eign to  her  nature.  If  she  had  but  a  fortune, 
what  a  delightful  wife  she  would  make  I" 

Happily  for  Mildred,  this  great  want  sav- 
ed her  from  much  persecution.  Such  men  as 
William  Stainer  may,  for  their  own  amusement, 
try  to  win  the  affections  of  women  superior  to 
themselves  in  mind  and  person,  but  they  rarely 
seek  them  in  wedlock. 

He  was  still  thinking  npon  the  beauty  of  Mil- 
dred, and  her  perfect  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
the  world,  when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
lodge. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Alas  I  what  tempted  thee  to  this  fell  deed? 
Faith  in  a  stern,  unchanging,  cruel  cried  T 

For  some  days  the  spirits  of  Charlotte  Stainer 
seemed  to  revive  under  the  sympathizing  and 
tender  attentions  of  her  young  companion.  Sor- 
row had  touched  the  heart  of  Mildred;  love  h'^ 
awakened  all  the  beautiful  sensibilities  c 
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nature.  She  gave  the  most  unreserved  oonfi* 
dence  to  her  friend,  who  pitiedt  while  she  slightly 
coodemned,  her  conduct. 

**  Mildred,  *^she  said»"  your  mother  should  not 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  your  attachment  It  is 
rash  and  imprudent.  Forgive  me,  dear  Mildred, 
if  I  think  you  act  wrong." 

"I  cannot  tell  her,"  said  Mildred.  "I  know 
that  I  have  been  imprudent,  but  my  dear  mother 
cannot  keep  a  secret  She  would  tell  the  first 
gossip  who  came  to  the  bouse,  the  whole  story; 
and  my  character  would  suffer  in  consequence. 
Leave  me  to  myself,  Charlotte.  My  heart  is 
strong.  I  shall  be  able  to  extricate  myself  from 
the  chain  which  is  around  me  ;  but  if  others  in- 
terfere, and  attempt  to  bre&k  it  by  force,  they 
will  rivet  the  links  forever,  and  be  the  ruin  of  us 
both." 

'*Iam  not  worthy  to  become  your  monitor, 
Mildred— I,  who  err  so  deeply  myself.  But  I  am 
sorry  that  your  affections  are  so  misplaced.  My 
Lewis  was  long  an  accepted  lover  ;  the  favoured 
and  beloved  of  my  fiuher.  A  cruel  destiny  rends 
us  apart  I  am  the  martyr  to  an  affection  first 
encouraged  by  my  parent,  and  strengthened  by 
the  approval  of  conscience.  I  am  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed  for  my  attachment  It  is  not 
my  fault  that  I  cannot  cease  to  love." 

**  Under  such  circumstances,  I  should  not  try," 
said  Mildred,  as  they  turned  into  a  deep  heathy 
lane,  which  led  to  the  beach.  "  I  consider  Mr. 
Chat  worth  an  injured  man  ;  and  your  duty  to 
your  &ther  can  scarcely  authorize  you  to  treat 
him  with  cruelty  and  injustice." 

"  Surely  such  a  construction  cannot  be  placed 
upon  my  conduct?"  said  Charlotte,  sitting  down 
upon  the  pebbly  shelving  bank  of  that  desolate 
looking  shore.  ''NOt,  no,  Mildred;  it  is  written 
there,"  and  she  pointed  mournfully  upwards.  **  It 
was  all  decreed  long,  long  ago." 

**  Then  why  should  your  conduct  or  your  fath- 
er's conduct  grieve  you?"  said  Mildred.  ^  You 
cannot  be  responsible  for  circumstances  over 
which  you  have  no  control  To  blame  me  is 
equally  absurd;  we  are  but  acting  the  part  as- 
signed to  each.  In  destroying  free  will,  you  take 
away  all  moral  responsibility." 

**  It  is  a  great  mystery,  Mildred.  You  talk 
unwisely — you  know  nothing  about  it" 
•  **  My  dear  Charlotte,  if  I  did  not  love  you  I 
should  certainly  quarrel  with  you,"  said  Mildred, 
kissing  her  pale,  upturned  brow.  "  Sinner  as  I 
am,  and  little  as  I  have  hitherto  studied  these 
important  subjects,  I  feel  that  I  render  more  jus- 
tice to  the  character  of  our  great  Creator  than 
you  do.  I  trust  in  his  mercy;  you  despair  of 
mercy— but  hush.    Who  is  here?" 

B<Mh  the  fi^irls  rose,  as,  ormod  to  the  teeth,  with 


heightened  color,  firm  step,  and  flashing  eye, 
Josiah  Tasker  himself  stood  before  them.  Bow- 
ing deeply  to  Mildred  and  slightly  to  Miss  Stai- 
ner,  he  said.  **  Ladies,  the  smuggler's  craft  is 
bearing  down  upon  us,  to  land  her  cargo  on  this 
spot  It  is  possible  that  she  may  be  prevented. 
A  strife  will  ensue,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  for 
you  to  remain  here.  I  need  scarcely  suggest  the 
propriety  of  your^instant  return." 

Mildred  looked  enquiringly  up  in  his  face. 

'*  Not  by  the  path  yon  came,  Miss  Rosier  ;  it 
is  beset  with  danger.  If  suocessftU,  our  men  will 
carry  off  the  booty  that  way.  Return  by  Westle- 
ton  Heath  and  B- — -  Hall,  andyou  will  be  safe." 

**  Thank  you,  Captain  Tasker,"  for  your  court- 
esy," said  Mildred,  as  she  took  her  friend's  arm 
and  walked  away.  *'  Kow,  is  he  not  handsome, 
Charlotte?  A  noUe  creature  I  How  can  I  help 
loving  him  ?  Oh  I  how  I  hope  they  may  suc- 
ceed !" 

**  You  know  not  what  you  wish,  Mildred.  It 
is  an  act  of  treason  to  wish  success  to  men  en- 
gaged in  breaking  the  laws  of  their  country.  My 
dear  girl,  I  tremble  for  you." 

But  her  words  were  lost  upon  Mildred.  Her 
whole  soul  was  intent  upon  the  fate  of  the  smug- 
gler. They  had  climbed  a  rugged  path  which 
led  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff  to  Westleton 
Heath.  The  narrow  beHch  was  hidden  from  their 
riew  by  the  steep  projecting  clifb,  but  the  sea 
lay  sparkling  befbre  them  ;  and  gallantly  did  the 
little  cutter  spread  her  white  wings  to  the  favor- 
ing breeze,  and  stand  in  for  the  shore.  **  Oh !  let 
us  stop  here  for  a  few  minutes:  we  are  safe  from 
observation,"  whispered  Mildred  ;  "  and  see  her 
land  her  carga  How  pretty  that  little  crimson 
pennon  looks,  streaming  from  the  mast  head,  lik« 
hope  in  the  gale." 

They  paused  upon  the  high  bluff,  Uieir  arms 
entwined  around  each  other.  Mildred,  all  hope 
and  expectation;  Cl^urlotte,  a  pale,  beautiful  im- 
age of  despair. 

"See,  seel"  cried  Mildred;  *'they  man  the 
boat;  her  first  cargo  is  safe  on  shore!"  Swift- 
ly and  silently  did  the  bold  crew  ply  their  oars 
to  and  from  the  vessel  The  last  cargo  waa 
already  in  the  boat  under  the  charge  of  their 
daring  Captain  himself,  when  a  sudden  dis- 
cbai^  of  fire  arms  was  echoed  by  a  shriek 
fr^m  both  the  terrified  girls;  and  the  heavily 
laden  boat,  as  she  touched  the  beach,  waa  sur- 
rounded by  Lieutenant  Scarlett  and  his  men. 

"  Scoundrel  I  Traitor  I  You  are  discovered  at 
la£tr  shouted  the  Uoutenant,  "Down  with  him 
boys,  and  the  reward  is  your  own!" 

Then  came  the  repeated  discharge  of  fire  arms, 
the  shouts  and  curses  of  infuriated  men.  Silence 
for  a  moment  and  then  ngain  a  hubbub  so  wild 
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and  dread  that  Charlotte  held  her  ears,  while 
Mildred  extended  along  the  heathy  height, 
watched  from  an  angle  of  the  cliS^  the  fatal  strife. 
"  He  falls!"  she  cried,  in  a  loud  whisper.  *^  The 
lieutenant  falls  !  His  men  rush  forward  to  de- 
fend him.  Thank  God!  the  smugglers  are  victo- 
rious. Hark,  that  long  loud  whistle  tells  their 
ti^umph.  See,  mj  noble  Josiah  is  in  the  boat  on 
her  return  to  t^e  cutter. 

**  *  Oh!  jovial  he  sits  'ciong  his  gallant  crew, 

With  the  helm  heft  in  his  hand ; 
And  he  whistles  aloud  to  his  boys  in  blue 

Whil«  his  ej6  'a  upon  OaUoway's  strand.' " 

**  And  the  poor  lieutenant?"  asked  Charlotte. 

"  He  is  not  killed.  He  is  sitting  npon  the  beach, 
supported  by  old  Swein.  He  is  wounded  m  the 
leg.  I  should  think  not  dangerously,  for  he 
shakes  his  fist  at  Captain  Tasker,  with  an  air  of 
defiance.  I  fear,  however,"  she  said,  drawing  back 
with  a  shudder,  **  that  some  of  his  men  are  dead. 
I  see  several  bodies  extended  upon  the  beach. 
Oh !  'tis  an  ugly  sight.  Dear  Charlotte,  let  us  go 
home.'*  The  excitesMnt  was  over.  Thereactton 
which  succeeded  produced  a  sadden  diange, 
which  Charlotte  had  not  anticipated  liOldred 
staggered  a  few  j^aces  forward,  and  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

'*  Alas!  what  is  to  be  done,"  signed  Charlotte, 
as  she  raised  her  Mend's  head  i^nm  her  kness,  and 
began  to  chafe  her  wrists  and  temples.  **  The  sun 
is  sinking;  no  house  is  near;  we  are  alone  in  the 
Ticinity  of  armed  men,  and  the  night  is  stealing 
fast  upon  us.  Dear,  impmdent  Mildred,  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  us." 

As  she  ceased  speaking  a  dog  bounded  npon 
her,  leaping  and  barking  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  "Bollo,  dear  BoUo!"  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte, retnming  his  caresses,  **  what  do  you  do 
here?    Oh !  would  that  you  could  help  us?" 

**WiUnot  his  master  do  as  well?"    asked  a 
deep,  manly  voice.    **  Charlotte,  my  Charlotte  !->-  i 
this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  blessing." 

"  Yon  see,  Lewis,  how  I  am  situated.  My  poor 
young  friend  has  fainted.  There  is  a  spring 
some  where  near  at  hand.  Can  you  bring  her  a 
drink  of  water?" 

"  I  will  try  my  best,"  said  Chatworth ;  -  a  little 
sprinkled  npon  her  fitceandhands,  willrevive  her," 
and  emptying  the  powder  firom  his  flask,  he  sprang 
down  the  cliff. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  he  returned;  they 
seemed  hours  to  Charlotte,  so  fearful  was  she  of 
being  found  ak>ne  with  her  lover.  Before  he  re- 
appeared, Mildred  had  recovered  her  senses,  and 
was  sitting  upright  upon  the  ground,  crying  and 
laughing  by  turns,  at  the  uneasiness  which  she 
had  occasioned  her  friend. 


"Now,Chariotte,donotlook  so  dismal,  but  thank 
me  and  your  good  stars,  for  affording  you  ian  in- 
terview with  your  lover.  Well,  he  is  a  long  time 
gone.  I  hope  that  the  smugglers  have  not  car- 
ried him  off  with  them  as  a  trophy  of  their  vic- 
tory." 

^*  He  is  here,"  said  her  friend.  **  I  fear  it  will 
prove  an  unfortunate  meeting  for  us  both." 

"  Nonsense!"  returned  Mildred.  »*your  predes- 
tination is  of  a  very  partial  character.  Italwaysen- 
sures  evil,  but  never  embraces  the  good.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  your  doctrine,  this  meetmg  was 
made  in  heaven." 

"  Ah !  Miss  Rosier,  be  my  good  angel,  and  plead 
for  me,"  said  Lewis,  who  had  overheard  Mildred's 
speech.  "  Contince  her  that  Nature,  who  formed 
her  both  fiuraod  good,  never  intended  her  to  waste 
her  excellent  gifts  upon  the  desert  air.  Per- 
suade her  to  renounce  her  fiital  vow,  and  render 
the  man  who  adores  her,  hi^py." 

"  I  could  not  make  you  happy,  Lewis,  whilst  I 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  my  father's  wishes, 
because  I  should  be  unhappy  myself.  Ah  I  if  you 
love  me,  Lewis,  do  not  speak  to  me  upon  this  pain- 
ful subject" 

'*  Your  heart  is  no  longer  mine,"  returned  Chat- 
worth,  gloomily.  "'  Love  seeks,  at  all  hazanls,  the 
welfare  of  the  beloved;  but  you  drive  me  to  des- 
peration, and  doom  me  to  misery." 

"Lewis,  Lewis!  If  you  could  see  my  heart, 
and  coukl  know  the  dreadful  struggle  which  is 
going  on  there,  you  would  pity,  not  upbraid  me. 
You  know  I  love  you." 

"  You  love  your  &ther  better?" 

**  Alas!  alas!  How  often  do  I'pnty  to  love  him 
more.  Am  I  not  taunted  and  reviled  all  the  day 
long  for  the  fatal  passion  I  feel  for  you?  Am  I 
not  told  that  you  are  my  idol?  That  you  stand 
between  me  and  my  God.  Ah !  woe  is  me — ^is  it 
not  true?  Have  I  sot  laid  my  lacerated  and 
bleeding  heart  upon  the  altar  of  duty;  and  am  I 
not  commanded  with  my  own  hand  to  fire  the 
pile?  When  the  broken  heart  is  at  peace — when 
the  grass  grows  green  npon  my  grav&— then--and 
not  till  then — ^will  you  know  how  deeply  I  loved 
you." 

She  covered  her  face  as  she  ceased  speaking. 
Tears  streamed  freely  through  her  slender  fin- 
gers, while  her  whole  frame  shivered  with  agony. 
Lewis  was  on  his  knees,  beside  her.  He  spok^ 
not,  but  his  silence  was  painfully  audible.  Char- 
lotte suffered  his  arms  to  enclose  her  waist,  her 
head  sank  upon  his  bosom ;  her  whole  soul  seemed 
to  dissolve  itself  in  tears.  Mildred  turned  away 
to  conceal  her  own  emotion.  She  almost  envied 
them  that  blessed  hush  of  feeling.  It  was  a  lux- 
ury to  these  unhappy  lovers  thus  to  weep — to 
pour  silently  into  each  other's  hearts,  a  languagp 
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too  deep  for  words.  ** Be  mine — Charlotte!"  at 
length  whispered  Lewis. 

"  In  heaven!"  was  the  reply. 

"  They  are  neither  married  nor  given  in  mar- 
riage there,  Charlotte.  Make  me  happy  upon 
earth." 

**  But  they  are  as  the  angels  of  God.  Ah  I  bles- 
sed thought! — mar  not  its  glory  with  the  stains 
of  earth.  Happiness  does  not  belong  to  this  world ; 
it  is  a  word  which  ought  long,  long  ago,  to  have 
been  expunged  from  its  vocabulary." 

^  Dear  Charlotte,  you  have  embraced  an  error 
which  is  leading  you  far  astray  in  an  evil  path. 
No  irrevocable  decree  has  been  pronounced 
against  us.  In  loving  one  another,  we  are  but 
obeying  the  dictates  of  reason  and  nature.  God 
commands  us  to  love  one  another;  and  cursed  be 
he  who  would  rend  hearts  thus  united  apart." 

"  Hush,  Lewis,"  said  Charlotte,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  lips,  while  her  cheek  grew  deadly  pale. 
You  know  not  against  whom  you  speak-- such 
words  are  blasphemous." 

"  Ah !  my  poor  prl — ^I  see  how  it  is,"  sighed 
Lewis.  "To  argue  against  this  fanatacism  is 
vain.  Your  own  preconceived  prejudices  have 
become  a  law  unto  you  which  will  make  or  mar 
our  destiny. 

"  It  is  growing  late,"  said  Mildred,  stepping 
up  to  them  with  looks  of  alarm.  "  I  fear,  too, 
that  you  are  watched.  I  thought  I  saw  Mrs. 
Stainer*s  heavenly-minded  footman  prowling  at 
a  little  distance." 

Charlotte  started  from  her  seat  in  evident  per- 
turbation. "  I  hope  net — what  will  my  father  say? 
He  will  declare  our  meeting  intentional ;  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  breaking  my  promise,  of  falsifying 
my  word.    Oh  dear!  how  unfortunate." 

**  Charlotte,  this  is  complete  slavery,"  said  her 
lover.  "  You  should  be  above  caring  for  reproof 
which  you  do  not  deserve.  Become  mj'  wife  and 
I  will  free  you  from  this  mental  degradation — will 
make  you  the  mistress  of  a  cheerful,  if  not'of  a 
happy  home." 

<*  Do  not  tempt  me,  Lewis.  Icannot--dare  not 
—comply  with  your  request" 

**  You  will  not — say  rather.  You  hold  my  hap- 
piness and  peace  of  mind  in  your  hands.  You  have 
become  the  arbi tress  of  my  fate.  Is  it  just — is  it 
Christian-like,  to  seal  my  misery  by  an  irrevoca- 
ble decree  ?  You  once  promised  to  me,  and  be- 
fore heaven,  to  become  my  wife.  This  promise 
was  given  prior  to  that  extorted  from  you,  by  your 
father.  I  therefore  have  the  first  claim  upon  you. 
Will  you  break  your  solemn  word  to  me,  and  re- 
main guiltless  ?  If  I  perish  by  your  obstinacy, 
will  not  you  be  accessary  to  my  death  ?" 

Charlotte  stood  silently  gazing  upon  him,  her 
hand  tightly  clasped  in  bis.    A  smile  spread  over 


her  pale  face,  like  a  moonbeam  lighting  up  a  hill 
of  snow.  Something  like  the  truth  had  burst  upon 
the  darkness  of  her  soul. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  slowly  and  solemnly,  **  you 
are  right.  He  never  loved  me.  You  have  loved 
me  long  and  tenderly;  have  suffered  reproach  and 
injury  for  my  sake.  Yes,  Lewis.  I  am  yours, 
yours  for  ever !" 

"  Where  is  destiny  now  ?"  exclaimed  the  delight- 
ed lover,  holding  her  to  his  heart  "See  how 
much  lies  in  your  own  power,  to  render  others 
happy." 

"  Rejoice  not  too  soon  in  your  triumph  over  the 
weak  intellect  of  a  silly  girl.  Never  while  I  live 
shall  she  become  your  wife.  Charlotte!  I  com- 
mand you  by  your  own  sense  of  propriety;  in 
3'our  father's  name,  in  my  own,  to  leave  that  man, 
and  return  to  your  home  and  duty."  Thus  spoke 
WiUiam  Stainer,  as  he  endeavoured  to  force  his 
trembling  sister  from  the  supporting  arms  of  her 
lover. 

**  Your  interference  is  useless,  Mr.  Stainer," 
said  Chatworth  haughtily.  **  Your  sister  I  look 
upon  as  my  wife;  and  as  such,  I  willj>rotect  her 
from  your  violence  if  it  should  cost  ttie  my  life." 

"Wilson!  Selby! — assist  me  to  rescue  your 
young  mistress  from  this  man,"  cried  Stainer, 
calling  to  two  servants  who  had  accompanied  him» 
and  were  standing  aloof. 

"  If  you  love  me,  Lewis,"  whispered  Charlotte, 
freeing  herself  from  his  embrace,  "  enter  into  no 
unholy  strife  upon  my  account  I  wiU  keep  my 
promise;  we  will  soon  meet  again  never  to  part. 
But  if  you  lift  your  hand  to  widen  the  breach 
between  me  and  my  family,  we  are  both  undone." 

To  contend  against  such  odds,  and  encumbered 
by  two  frightened  females,  Chatworth  felt  was  in- 
deed useless,  though  burning  with  rage,  and  wil- 
ling to  undertake  any  enterprise,  however  hope- 
less of  success;  and  he  stood  with  eyes  flashing 
defiance,  and  his  chest  heaving  with  passion,  until 
his  treacherous  friend  and  his  fair  companions 
were  out  of  sight 

Mildred  and  Charlotte  walked  weeping  and  in 
silence  forward — the  former  dreading  the  scene 
which  awaited  them  at  the  Lodge,  the  latter  full 
of  stem  resolve;  William,  whose  savage  spirit 
was  aroused  against  his  unhappy  sister,  plotting 
the  most  cruel  way  in  which  he  could  communi* 
cate  the  whole  affair  to  his  father. 

Tea  was  on  the  table  when  the  young  ladies 
entered  the  parlour.  Ebenezer  Strong  made  one 
of  the  party. 

He  was  deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stainer,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  unusual  length  of  their  walk. 

"  We  heard  the  report  of  fire  arms,"  said  Mrs. 
Stainer,  addressing  her  step-son.      "It  greatly 
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alanned  ns  all.     I  was  afraid  that  the  Frenob 
had  effected  a  landing  upon  the  ooast" 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Wiiliam,  it  had  the 
effect  of  spoiling  your  old  friend  Mrs.  Cudden's 
appetite,"  said  Mr.  Strong.  "  The  poor  old  lady 
was  just  sitting  down  tn  dine  with  me,  upon  a  fine 
pair  of  ducks,  and  green  peas,  and  she  was  so 
frighteoed  lest  it  should  be  Bony  and  his  fleet,  that 
she  left  me  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table,  and 
ran  and  hid  herself  under  a  bed." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  did  ample  justice  to 
the  creature  comforts,"  returned  William,  sarcasti- 
cally. **  It  was  a  skirmish  between  the  smuggler 
Christian,  and  the  revenue  officers.  The  smug- 
glers mustered  in  great  force.  They  accomplish- 
ed their  object  in  defiance  of  the  King's  men,  and 
have  wounded  the  officer  in  command,  and  killed 
two  of  his  men.  And  these  young  ladies  were 
gossipping  with  Mr.  Chatworth,  within  range  of 
the  smugglers*  guns." 

"Charlotte!  How  is  this?"  said  the  Colonel, 
raising  his  heavy  eyes,  and  fixing  them  sternly 
upon  his  daughter. 

**  The  meeting  was  purely  accidental,"  retur- 
ned she.  "  1  did  not  know  that  be  was  in  the 
country." 

<*  It  is  fiilse!  You  are  deceiving  me!"  cried  the 
old  man,  rising  from  the  table  in  great  anger. 
**  Unworthy  girl,  you  were  bom  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  your  family." 

"  You  would  say  so,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  knew 
all,"  continued  his  son.  **  After  all  my  sister's 
fair  words  and  promises,  she  was  actually  going 
to  elope  with  this  godless  reprobate  if  I  had  not 
prevented  it  Miss  Rosier  was  present  and  can 
imswer  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

<*  I  shall  not  appeal  to  Miss  Rosier.  Your  word, 
my  son,  is  sufficient  Gro  to  your  apartment,  Char- 
lotte, and  let  me  see  your  face  no  more,  until  you 
have  repented  of  this  great  sin." 

Charlotte  rose  and  staggered  towards  the  door. 
Mr.  Strong  likewise  rose,  and  led  her  back  to  her 
father. 

« Brother,"  ho  said,  **you  are  too  severe. 
Part  not  with  the  maiden  in  anger.  Let  not  the 
8un  go  down  upon  your  wrath.  Daughter,  kiss 
your  parent,  and  ask  his  forgiveness!" 

•*  I  have  not  sinned  against  him,"  said  Charlotte 
iirmly.  •*  I  sinned  against  my  own  soul,  when  I 
broke  a  sacred  engagement  to  please  him.  My 
heart  is  too  full.    I  cannot  ask  his  pardon." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  met  The  tears  seemed 
to  dry  upon  the  large  expatided  orbs  of  the  daugh- 
ter; and  they  glanced  back  upon  the  cold,  stem, 
face  of  her  father,  a  gUnce  of  proud  defiance.  It 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  good  priest 
He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  gently  apart 
'*  You  are  both  in  the  wrong,"  he  said.    '*  A  mu- 


tual explanation  will  be  necessary,  but  the  sgrni 
which  now  possesses  you  is  of  this  world;  in  its 
nature  it  is  sinful  and  devilish.  I  will  reason  with 
your  father,  young  lady,  until  a  better  spirit  pre- 
vails with  him.  In  the  mean  while  go  to  your 
closet,  and  seek  in  earnest  prayer  a  holier  frame 
of  nund.  Yield  not  to  the  tempter.  Remember 
that  such  as  the  present  is  his  hour,  and  the  pow- 
er of  darkness." 

"  Dear,  worthy  friend,  I  leave  my  cause  iA  your 
hand,"  said  Charktte.  "  Pity  me,  and  pray  for 
me." 

She  left  the  roono.  The  meal  proceeded  in  si- 
lence, unbroken  save  by  the  blessing  pronounced 
at  its  termination,  by  Uie  minister.  After  the  tea 
equipage  was  removed,  Mr.  William  gave  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  meeting  between  the 
lovers,  and  what  had  passed  in  his  hearing.  Mil- 
dred was  called  upon  for  her  testimony,  which  she 
gave  with  great  troth  and  simplicity.  The  rela- 
tion only  served  to  exasperate  the  colonel.  Mrs. 
Stainer  blamed  Charlotte  for  her  inconsistent  con- 
duct; at  the  same  time,  she  pitied  and  tried  to  ex- 
tenuate her  fault  After  along  silence  Mr.  Strong 
spoke  to  this  effect 

"Porgive  me.  Colonel,  if  I  think  your  conduct 
to  your  daughter,  harsh  and  impmdent  There 
is  much,  too  much,  of  human  pride  mingled  with 
your  opposition  to  her  wishes." 

"  You  are  presuming  too  much  upon  your  sa- 
cred calling  ,Sir,"  said  William  Stainer,intermp- 
ting  him.  "  If  I  were  Colonel  Stainer,  I  would 
not  submit  to  be  lectured  in  my  own  house,  and 
upon  a  subject  which  so  nearly  concerned  myself." 

"  Be  ealm,  young  man,"  returned  the  minister 
quietly.  **  I  am  a  peace  maker,  not  a  peace  break- 
er, and  I  well  know  when  it  is  my  duty  to  speak, 
and  when  to  be  silent  The  happiness  of  one 
who  is  (I  hope)  dear  to  us  all,  is  concerned,  and 
woe  be  to  me  if  I  hold  my  tonuge  when  conscience 
urges  me  to  speak  boldly  out" 

**Do  not  mind  William,"  said  the  Colonel, 
'*  His  love  for  me,  and  his  high  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  his  sister's  honor,  gave  utterance  to  those 
hasty  words.  To  you,  Sir,  I  always  listen  with 
attention." 

"  Well  then,  to  be  candid  with  you,"  continued 
Mr.  Strong,  "I  consider  that  your  daughter, 
for  a  long  time  past,  has  laboured  under  tempo- 
rary abberations  of  reason." 

"How— mad!  exclaimed  father  and  son  staring 
at  each  other  in  horror. 

"  Something  very  near  it  This,  I  fear,  has  been 
produced  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  wliidk 
have  hindered  her  marriage  with  the  man  of  her 
I  choice.    The  poor  child  is  to  be  treated  with  ten- 
;  deraess,  and  regarded  with  pity;  and  I  be- 
1  you  both,  not  only  to  alter  your  line  of  c 
56 
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towards  her,  bnt  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  her 
dreadful  malady,  by  yielding  to  her  wishes." 

*<Kever!*'  vdiemently  exclaimed  the  son. 

**  Never!"  slowly  echoed  the  father. 

"Then  yon  may  prepare  your  daughter's 
shroud,"  said  the  good  minister  sadly.  **  She  will 
soon  need  it,  if  the  grief  which  oppresses  her 
mind  be  not  speedily  removed." 

"  I  would  rather  see  her  dead!"  muttered  the 
brother. 

••  Aye,  young  gentleman.  But  is  she  fit  to  die?'' 

"  True,"  said  the  old  man  thoughtfully.  "  But 
will  her  union  with  a  man  of  the  world  render 
her  more  fit  for  eternity?" 

**  The  event  is  with  Him,  who  over-ruleth  all 
things  for  good,"  returned  the  minister.  "  Who 
knows,"  continued  he,  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
"  but  that  the  believing  wife  may  sanctify  the 
unbelieving  husband.  Besides,  I  do  not  consider 
young  Chatworth  destitute  of  religion.  I  believe 
him  to  be  subject  at  times  to  many  serious  im- 
pressions, and  being  entirely  free  from  the  awful 
sin  of  hypocrisy,  (ho  glanced  at  William  as  he 
spoke,)  I  have  strong  hopes  of  his  ultimate  sal- 
vation." 

**  If  you  could  give  me  decided  proofs  of  his 
conversion,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  would  no 
longer  withhold  my  consent  from  the  marriage." 

** Father — ^father!"  exclaimed  William,  impa- 
tiently. **  How  can  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
talked  over  in  this  way  ?  Mr.  Strong  is  no  friend 
to  the  family  if  ho  can  deliberately  advise  you  to 
abt  against  your  conscience  and  duty." 

"  Silence,  young  man,"  said  the  minister,  stern- 
ly;  **  I  wish  I  could  bring  as  convincing  proofo 
of  your  sincerity  as  I  can  of  the  integrity  of 
your  injured  friend." 

Much  as  young  Stainer  hated  the  minister,  and 
dreaded  the  influence  he  had  over  his  father,  and 
earnestly  as  he  wished  to  cause  a  rupture  between 
them,  he  felt  that  this  was  not  the  hour  or  the 
place  to  effect  his  purpose  ;  and  though  stung  to 
the  quick  by  his  last  remark,  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  take  no  notice  of  it.  His  father  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  own  gloomy  reflections,  to 
take  notice  of  the  hostile  words  which  had  passed 
between  them;  while  Mr.  Strong,  anxious  to  be- 
friend Charlotte,  and  aware  that  to  quarrel  with 
her  brother  was  not  the  way  to  accomplish  this, 
took  up  a  book,  and  was  soon,  to  all  appearance, 
indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around  him. 

Mildred,  who  had  listened  with  intense  interest 
to  the  conversation,  and  whose  dislike  to  young 
Stainer  amounted  to  hatred,  was  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  room,  and  communicate  to  Charlotte 
what  she  had  heard.  The  young  people  did  not 
sleep  together,  but  they  had  ready  accc^ss  to  each 
other's  chambers,  which  eommunicated  by  a  nar- 


row passage.  **  Ifildrcd,"  whispered  Mrs.  Stal* 
ner,  as  she  glided  past ;  **go  and  comfort  your 
friend.  Tell  her  that  her  father's  anger  is  past, 
and  that  we  expect  her  at  prayers." 

Right  joyfully  did  Mildred  speed  upon  her 
errand  of  love.  She  passed  through  her  own 
room  and  tapped  lightiy  at  the  door  of  her 
friend's  chamber.  She  heard  the  v<nce  of  weep- 
ing from  within,  but  no  answer  was  given  to  her 
summons. 

"  Charlotte — dear  Charlotte,  open  the  door  ;  I 
have  good  news  for  you." 

"  Mildred,  I  wish  to  be  alone." 

**  You  will  not  deny  yourself  to  your  friend  ?" 

"  I  have  no  friends."  Another  bitter  burst  of 
weeping  choked  up  all  other  sounds.  Mildred 
was  weeping  too,  but  she  found  all*her  promises 
of  happy  tidings,  all  her  protestations  of  tender 
love  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfaro  of  her 
friend,  had  no  effect  in  unclosing  the  door  ;  and 
wiping  her  eyes  and  adjusting  her  bur,  she  ro- 
tumcd  once  moro  to  the  parlour.  The  Colond 
and  his  son  and  wife,  had  retired  to  consult  to- 
gether upon  the  subject  which  engrossed  all  their 
thoughts,  and  Mildred  found  herself  alone  with 
the  minister.  He  closed  the  book  and  rose  to 
meet  her.  "How  faros  it  with  your  poor 
friend?" 

"  She  will  not  see  me,"  said  Mildred.  "  Her 
heart  must  be  sore  indeed,  when  she  refuses  sym- 
pathy from  me  who  really  love  her." 

"  Sorrow  may  last  for  a  night,  but  I  tmst  joy 
will  come  with  the  morning.  Her  father  is  re- 
lenting, and  but  for  this  brother,  I  think  that  we 
have  eveiy  reason  to  hope  for  the  best" 

"  Oh !  if  she  could  be  removed  hom  this  gloomy 
house,"  said  Mildred,  ''she  would  soon  regain 
her  health  and  cheerfulness;  bnt  they  are  killing 
her.  If  they  call  this  cruel  indifierenoe  to  tho 
happiness  of  thdr  child,  religion,  I  never  wish  to 
be  a  professor  of  religion." 

**  Oh !  my  dear  young  lady,  do  not  libel  the 
noblest,  the  most  exalted  pursuit  in  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  engage,  by  oomparimg  it  with 
what  you  wituess  in  this  house.  It  is  beeaiue 
they  mistake  the  nature  of  the  good  they  seek 
that  it  prodooes  such  sad  results.  Have  yon  read 
your  Bible  attentively,  profitably?" 

Mildred  blushed,  and  looked  down.  **  I  have 
read  the  scriptures  carefully,  bnt  I  fear  not  with 
the  earnest  desire  for  improvement  whieh  I  ong^t 
to  have  done." 

"  Yon  are  candid,"  said  the  minister.  '*  I  love 
truth  in  any  form.  Do  you  remember  what  64. 
Paul  points  out  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit? 
It  is  a  standard  by  which  every  true  Christian  can 
be  judged.  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentieness,  goodness,  faith. 
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meoknesa,  tomperance.  Compare  this  blessed 
state  with  the  gloomj,  despoQdiiig  air  which  per- 
vades this  house  ;  and  then  ask  yourself,  young 
lady,  whether  such  can  proceed  from  the  gospel 
of  peace?" 

'*HaTe  they  no  religion  V*  said  Mildred,  In 
unaffected  surprise. 

"  They  have  a  zeal,  but  not  according  to  know- 
ledge. They  trust  too  much  to  themselves,  to 
their  own  good  works,  or  what  they  consider  as 
such — to  the  strict  observanco  of  religious  ex- 
ercises, sternly  enforced ;  and  instead  of  becom- 
ing happier  {h>m  the  change,  they  render  them- 
selves miserable  and  all  around  them.  Without 
intending  it,  they  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion,  than  the  veriest  worldling  that  never 
gives  it  a  thought  But  seek  that  religion,  the 
fmit  of  which  is  so  beautifully  described  in  the 
scriptures,  and  you  will  not  only  ensure  happi- 
ness here,  but  eternal  blessedness  hereafter." 

**  Will  they  ever  perceive  their  error  ?"  asked 
Mildred. 

**  I  hope  so.  But  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  until 
some  severe  affliction  has  opened  their  eyes  to 
ihe  truth;  but  suppose  we  leave  the  faults  of  our 
neighbours,  and  talk  a  little  of  our  own."- 

*^  I  do  not  mind  confessing  my  sins  to  you," 
said  Mildred,  "  because  you  are  kind  and  gentle, 
but  when  Mrs.  Stainer  talks  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  feel  proud  and  resentful.  In  short,  very 
wicked." 

"  1  do  not  doubt  it,"  returned  he,  with  a  good 
natured  smile.  "But  it  is  not  exactly  upon 
religion  which  I  would  speak  to  you  at  this  mo- 
ment" 

With  the  coquetry  natural  to  her  sex,  Mildred 
wondered  what  it  could  be.  He  did  not  leave 
her  long  in  doubt 

<*  My  dear  young  lady,  there  are  strange  reports 
in  the  village  conceniing  you,  which  I  would 
fain  hope  are  not  true.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
can  have  any  acquaintance,  unknown  to  your  good 
mother,  with  such  a  suspicious  character  as  Cap^ 
tain  Tasker?"  .• 

« It  is  true,"  said  Mildred,  firmly. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  cannot  suspect  you  of 
acting  wrong  wilfully.  But,  my  dear  child,  yon 
are  deceived ;  and  if  you  do  not  open  your  eyes 
to  die  danger  which  surrounds  you,  I  fear  you 
may  be  lost  Tell  me  with  the  same  beautiful 
candor  which  convinces  me  of  }yur^  innocence, 
how  you  became  acquainted  with  this  man  ?" 

Thus  urged,  and  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
the  generous  heart  in  which  she  trusted,  Mildred 
related  all  that  she  knew  of  the  nuu^  in  whoso 
welfare  she  felt  bat  too  painfully  in|||^ted.  Mr. 
Strcihg  listened  to  her  with  attentifli^  He  was 
d«ply  affected  by  her  simple  confessioA,  and  was 


determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  rescue  her 
from  the  temptation  by  which  she  was  assailed. 
**  Will  you  promise  mo,  Mildred,"  he  said,  *'  to 
have  no  communication  with  Christian  until  after 
I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  him?  Your  secret 
is  safe  with  me ;  and  I  hope  to  prove  to  you  eie 
long,  that  your  confidence  in  me  has  not  been 
misplaced." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  my  friend,"  said  Mildred. 

**  Yes,  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  abused  word. 
Will  you  give  me  this  promise?" 

^*  Cheerfully,  if  I  did  not  think  that  circum- 
stances might  happen  which  might  compel  me  to 
break  it" 

**  Well,  you  vrill  avoid  him,  if  possible,  and  en- 
ter into  no  rash  engagement,  which  would  surely 
end  in  ruin.*' 

"I  will.*' 

« Enough,  here  come  our  friends.  Bani§h 
these  worldly  thoughts,  and  give  your  soul'  to 
God  in  prayer.  He  alone  can  resdie  us  from 
situations  of  difficulty  and  peril." 

Mildred  thought  that  she  perceived  an  expres- 
sion of  scornful  triumph  {lervading  the  features 
of  young  Stainer  as  he  led  his  step-mother  to 
her  seat ;  he  cast  a  covert  glance  at  the  minister 
as  he  handed  him  the  Bible,  and  rang  the  bell 
to  summon  the  servants.  They  were  scarcely 
assembled  when  the  door  again  opened,  and  Char- 
lotte Stainer  walked  in.  She  took  her  scat  by 
the  minister  in  silence.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her,  and  not  without  a  start  or  glance  6f 
surprise.  Ilcr  cheek  was  so  deadly  pale,  her 
eyes  so  fixed  and  ray  less  that  she  looked  liko  a 
person  seemingly  awake,  yet  under  the  influence 
of  some  ghastly  dream.  Mr.  Strong  felt  deeply 
for  her.  His  prayers  were  beautiful  and  consol- 
ing, but  they  seemed  to  liave  no  effect  upon  the 
marble  statue  who  knelt  beside  him.  After  the 
service  of  the  evening  was  concluded,  and  Char- 
lotte rose  slowly  from  her  knees,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  pale  brow,  and  said:  "Peace  be  with 
you,  my  daughter  ;  that  holy  peace  which  tlie 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away."  She 
looked  monm&lly  up  in  his  face.  Largo  tears 
were  gathering  in  her  eyes.  She  went  round  to 
her  father,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  Father,  forgive  me!  I  knew  not  what  I  said." 

"Yes,  if  you  can  forgive  yourself.  To-mor- 
row, Charlotte,  shall  settle  all  accounts  between 
us.    To-morrow,  you  must  seek  another  home." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will.  Give  me  your  blessing  to- 
night" 

"  Good  night"  said  the  old  man,  surlily.  **  We 
will  talk  more  on  this  subject  to-morrow."  He 
suffered  her  to  kiss  him,  but  ho  gave  no  kiss  in 
return.  Mildred's  heart  bled  for  her.  She  aould 
have  followed  her  to  her  chamber,  but  Charlotto 
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said :  "  I  go  hence,  Mildred,  tomorrow.  I  would 
spend  mjjast  evening  in  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood alone.  God  bless  jou,  dear  friend;  good 
night." 

Mildred  felt  inexpressibly  sad,  and  she  did  not 
sleep  that  night  until  her  pillow  was  wet  with 
her  tears.  The  family  always  met  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  chapel  for  prayers.  Mildred  had  watched 
the  cold  grey  morning  dawn  along  the  coast  be- 
fore sleep  weighed  down  her  weary  eyes,  and 
wrapped  her  troubled  spirit  in  repose.  Between 
sleeping  and  waking,  an  apparition  of  Charlotte 
glided  into  her  chamber,  and  stooping  over  her, 
kissed  her  brow.  A  large  tear  drop  fell  upon 
her  face.  She  started  up  in  the  bed  and  held  up 
her  arms  to  enfold  her  friend,  but  the  vision  had 
vanished.  Unable  to  sleep,  she  rose  from  her 
bed  and  dressed  herself,  and  kneeling  down  by 
the  open  window,  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
clasped  hands,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
prayed  long  and  fervently.  She  found  such  un- 
expected comfort  and  peace  in  this  blessed  em- 
ployment, that  the  chapel  bell  had  twice  rung  for 
prayers  before  she  rose  from  her  knees. 

On  entering  the  place  consecrated  to  religious 
duties,  she  perceived  an  air  of  consternation  and 
uneasiness  on  all  present. 

*'  Have  you  seen  Miss  Stainer  ?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  Charlotte?"  was  demanded  by  seve- 
ral voices. 

•«  No.    Good  God!  is  anything  the  matter?" 

*'  She  is  missing,  her  room  is  empty,  h?r  bed 
untouched.  No  one  has  seen  her,  no  one  knoWs 
anything  about  her,"  were  the  hurried  answers 
she  received  to  her  questions. 

**Do  not  be  uneasy,"  sud  William,  with  a 

sneer.    "  You  will  find  her  at  B Hall,  the 

happy  wife  of  Lewis  Chatworth." 

**It  is  possible,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  sigh. 

Wilson,  the  footman,  now  came  forward. 
**  Please  you.  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  his  mas- 
ter, **  I  was  dusting  the  furniture  in  the  hall  this 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  when  Miss  Stainer  came 
through  it.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  her  large  trav- 
elling cloak.  I  was  surprised  to  see  her  up  so 
early,  but  as  she  often  walks  in  the  g^ve  before 
prayers,  I  did  not  speak  to  her.  She  took  down 
.  her  garden  hat  from  the  peg  and  went  out" 

*<  Does  not  this  confirm  my  opinion ?".>aid 
William.    "  She  has  run  ofi:  with  her  parampur." 

Mildred  hoped  it  was  so.  She  ran  to  Char- 
lotte's room.  It  was  arranged  with  scrupulous 
neatpess.  The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.*  The 
blinds  were  down,  and  a  candle,  by  the  light  of 
which  she  had  been  reading,  was  still  burning. 
A  strange  awe  stole  over  the  mind  of  Mildred, 
as  she  drew  near  the  table.  The  Bible  lay  open 
before  her.    Its  pages  were  blotted  with  tears. 


She  felt  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
as  if  a  voice  spoke  to  her  from  the  grave,  as  she 
leant  over  the  sacred  volume,  and  read  the  texts 
which  Charlotte  had  marked  with  her  pencil. 
They  were  in  Job,  the  two  last  verses  of  the  sev- 
enth chapter.*  '*  I  have  sinned;  what  shall  I  do 
unto  thee,  O  thou  preserver  of  men?  Why  hast 
thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so  that  I  am 
a  burden  to  myself.  And  why  dost  thou  not 
pardon  my  transgression  and  take  away  mine 
iniquity?  for  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust ;  and 
thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  morning  and  I  shall 
not  be." 

**  She  is  dead,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  snatching 
up  the  book  and  rejoining  the  group  in  the 
chapel. 

Her  alarmed  looks,  'the  trembling  hand  with 
which  she  pointed  to  the  open  volume,  poled  every 
cheek.  Mr.  Strong  took  the  Bible  from  her  con- 
vulsive grasp,  and  read  aloud  the  fatal  words. 
They  were  echoed  by  a  deep  hollow  groan.  The 
Colonel  had  sunk  down  in  a  fit;  for  in  the  path- 
etic lamentation  of  the  inspired  writer,  he  heard 
the  death  knell  of  his  child. 

While  Mrs.  Stainer  hurried  to  render  assist- 
ance to 'the  inexorable  father,  repentant  too  latf, 
the  servants  fled  in  different  directions  in  search 
of  their  young  mistress.  Hardly  knowing  what 
she  did  or  whither  she  went,  Mildred  took  a  wild 
tangled  path  that  led  from  the  shrubbery  through 
a  grove  of  hazel  and  alder  trees.  A  shallow  cut 
from  the  river,  crossed  by  a  pretty  rural  bridge, 
divided  this  grove  from  a  lowland  meadow,  and 
to  this  spot  she  directed  her  steps;  and  there,  in 
that  shallow  water,  she  discovered  ^e  object  of 
their  search.  So  resolutely  detennined  "upon 
destruction  had  this  poor  victim  of  fanaticism 
been,  that  she  had  drawn  the  hood  of  her  cloak 
over  her  face,  and  laid  herself  down  in  the  pool 
that  had  depth  barely  sufiicient  to  ensure  self 
destruction.  Mildred's  scream  of  agony  brought 
Wilson  to  her  side. 

H,  **  Oh  I  my  poor  young  lady!  Oh !  God  have 
'-terpyupon  my  poor  young  lady!"  exclaimed  the 
nAn,  bursting  into  tears.  It  was  the  man  whoso 
solemn  aspect  had  always  drawn  upon  him  tlie 
ridicule  of  the  thoughtless  Mildred;  who,  in  this 
instance,  perceived  that  he  did  indeed  possess  a 
feeling  heart 

He  sprang  into  the  water  and  lifted  np  the 
poor  girl  i^hSi  arms.  The  large  hood  fell  back 
from  the  po^eifair  face,  and  all  her  dark  glitter- 
ing tresses  ^wed  loosely  over  his  breast    Mil- 


•  This  ngii|c!ho]y  | 
•ircuinstaiflprecor4< 


part  of  mj  tale  1«  no  fiction.  The 
circumstai^Becorded  here  are  well  known  Co  all  In 
that  neighliQurhood.  The  Cunily  are  all  gone,  and  tb« 
lodge  has  paHed  Into  other  hands. 
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dred  was  surprised  and  deeply  affected  to  see  the 
passionate  agony  with  which  this  poor  young 
man  regarded  the  beautiful  dead.  Alas!  ho  had 
-ioved  her  for  years,  and  only  survived  her  fune- 
ral three  days.* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  was  over. 
Deep  sUence  pervaded  the  house.  Airs.  Stainer 
watched  the  sick  bed  of  her  husband,  and  tried 
to  soothe  his  incoherent  ravings.  William,  con- 
victed by  his  own  conscience,  had  left  the  Lodge, 
and  was  far  on  his  way  to  Lindon;  and  Mildred, 
to  whom  the  sight  of  death  was  new,  held  by  a 
strange  fascination,  found  herself  unable  to  leave 
the  bier  on  which,  shrouded  in  the  habiliments  of 
the  grave,  lay  the  earthly  remwns  of  her  friend. 
Never  until  now  had  she  realized  her  full  value, 
had  she  discovered  how  deeply,  how  truly,  she 
loved  her.  How  intently  did  she  recall  every  word, 
every  look,  of  the  preceding  day.  How  did  ev- 
ery unheeded  sentence  now  seem  fraught  with 
meaning,  and  prophetic  of  her  end!  And  then, 
her  last  words,  her  last  kiss,  how  tearfully  did 
she  dwell  upon  and  linger  over  those.  Had  she 
indeed  passed  through  her  room,  on  the  way  to 
that  fetal  spot?  Was  the  moisture  she  wiped 
from  her  face  as  she  awoke,  the  last  tears  poor 
Charlotte  had  shed  upon  earth!  The  thought 
made  her  bow  her  head  upon  the  shrouded  breast 
of  her  friend,  while  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  dis- 
•  solve  in  grief. 

From  such  a  stupor  she  was  aroused  by  a  deep 
sigh,  and  in  speechless  agony,  the  injured  lover 
stood  beside  the  newly  dead. 

The  sad  fate  of  his  mistress  had  dissolved  ev- 
ery earthly  barrier  between  them.  All  respected 
his  grieff  no  voice  forbade  his  entrance  there.  He 
took  his  place  as  chief  mourner  by  her  bier,  as 
such  he  followed  her  remains  to  the  unblessed 
gmve  that  superstition  prepared  for  her.  She  lies 

at  the  back  of  B church.    No  bell  passedfor 

the  unhappy  one  who  died  by  her  own  desperate 
act;  no  holy  service  was  read  over  her,  to  soothe 
and  comfort,  by  its  blessed  sympathies,  the  wbun- 
ded  hearts  of  sorrowing  friends. 

A  plain  black  marble  slab,  now  overgrown  by 
weeds  and  briars,  bears  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Stainer,  who  died  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1805, 
aged  eighteen  years.  And  he  who  should  have 
been  the  happy  husband  of  that  alien  from  the 
common  hope  of  her  fathers,  abandoned  his  home 

and  country,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the 

regiiAent,  ttien  on  its  way  to  the  continent.  Af- 
ter signalizing  himself  in  many  actions,  he  died 
in  the  memorable  retreat  from  Comnna;  and  bis 
patrimony  passed  into  another  fanift| 

•  Afkct. 


So  ended  Mildred*s  acquaintance  with  this  fam- 
ily, and  with  a  mind  solemnly  impressed  with  these 
sad  scenes,  and  deeply  g^eving  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  one  So  young  and  beautiful,  she  returned 
to  her  mother's  humble  abode,  sick  at  heart,  and 
weary  of  the  world  and  its  crooked  ways. 

[TO  BE  COKTUfUXD.] 
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« If  tho  Son  therefore  shall  mako  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed."— JoAn  viii.  36. 


•Tis  hard  to  see  the  fettered  slaTe, 
Bound  by  oppression's  iron  chain : 

The  aigh,  the  tear,  the  heaving  breast, 
That  pant  for  liberty  in  vain. 

Bnt  olil  more  sad  to  see  the  mind, 

The  immortal  mind,  which  God  both  given. 
Blinded,  and  chained,  by  sin's  dark  power, 

And  wandering  far  from  hope,  and  hea?en  : 

More  sad  to  see  the  human  soul. 
The  prey  of  passion,  pride,  and  lust. 

The  warm  aflTections  of  the  heart,  * 
Debased,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust. 

Freedom  to  every  soul  is  dear ; 

The  clash  of  arms,  the  din  of  strife. 
The  widow's  sigh,  the  orphan's  tear, 

Treasures  of  gold,  the  warrior's  life — 

All,  hare  not  been  too  cwtly  deemed. 
For  boon  of  such  high  worth  to  jiold : 

But  there's  a  freedom,  dearer  far 
Tlian  that  obtained  on  battle-field. 

The  one  doth  free  the  tenement 
From  aught  that  can  alarm,  oppress ; 

But  this,  the  immortal  tenant  gives, 
Peace,  joy,  and  endless  happiness. 

For  this  the  Saviour  left  his  throne, 
For  this,  He  shed  His  precious  blood : 

To  free  the  soul  from  Satan's  power 
And  reconcile  lost  man  with  God. 

He  can  unchun  the  immortal  mind, 
Bid  warring  passions  all  be  still. 

And  reigning  in  the  ransomed  soul^ 
Mould  the  affections  to  Iiis  will. 


Ho  can  destroy  tlie  fear  of  death. 
For  he  hath  spoiled  it  of  its  sting; 

He  tasted  once  its  bitter  cup, 
And  conquering  rose,  a  glorious  King. 

Oh !  this  is  liberty  indeed, 

Freedom.from  sin,  from  Satan*s  power. 
From  fear  of  death,  from  every  ill, 

"With  Christ  to  reign  for  ev«rmora. 

Then,  if  you  would  be  truly  free, 
Come  hearken  to  the  Saviour's  voice  : 

Cast  off  the  galling  chains  of  sin. 
And  in  Christ's  liberty  rejoice. 

Then  ahall  you  wait,  with  joyftU  hope. 
The  hour  of  death  which  sinners  dread» 

When  wholly  free  from  sin  and  woe. 
You  shall  ftchold  your  glorious  Head. 
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GHAPTEB  YII. 

Ykabs  have  passed;  and  Memgog  is  improved 
much  in  size  and  appearance.  The  noise  of 
mechanism  is  heard  within  its  borders ;  the  streets 
exhibit  a  goodly  number  of  people  hieing  here 
and  there,  on  their  seyeral  businesses;  and  many 
new  dwellii^  are  to  be  seen,  neatly  painted,  and 
fronted  with  yards,  and  backed  with  newly  laid 
out  gardens.  Into  one  of  these,  situated  on  the 
main  street,  and  whose  outward  appearance  is  ^i 
no  respect  inferior  to  its  neighbors,  let  us  enter. 
It  is  evening;  and  in  a  front  room  a  gentleman 
and  lady  are  seated  at  a  tea  table,  and  talking 
over  the  affairs  of  the  day.  In  an  adjoining  room 
sits  a  maid,  rocking  a  cradle  containing  an  infant, 
sleeping — the  first  sweet  pledge  of  wedlock.  How 
nice  and  comfortable  is  every  thing  that  meets 
the  eye  around  this  domestic  scene.  Happy  now 
art  thou,  Charles  Demstcr  and  Eliza  Uayden. 
Ah!  enjoy  this  short  period  of  felicity,  poor  mor* 
tals;  the  world  has  not  yet  gone  wrong  with  thee. 

"  By  the  by,  have  you  heard,  Eliza,"  said  Mr. 
Demster,  "that  your  old  beah,  and  my  rival, 
Jethro  Sans,  is  coming  back  to  Memgog'  to  set 
up  shop?" 

"  O  me !"  returned  the  young  wife,  **  I  hope  he's 
married." 

"  Indeed,  I  hear  he  is,  and  that  he's  married 
rich  too." 

*'  Good;  then  I  hope  hell  not  trouble  us  more." 

**  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that  It  is  said  that 
he  has  made  his  brags  how  he  is  going  to  run  me 
out  of  business,  to  pay  mo  for  getting  away  his 
girL" 

Eliza  laughed  heartily  at  this,  as  she  said,  "  1 
wonder  if  he  has  forgotten  the  night  he  and  the 
poor  Indian  dug  up  Sarah  Rill  out  of  her  grave?" 

"  ril  warrant  you  not.  But  to  say  truth,  Jethro 
Sana  is  no  fool ;  and  when  he  gets  his  mind  set 
upon  a  thing  he  goes  through  with  it,  come  what 
will ;  and  since  the  time  you  rejected  his  suit,  ho 
has  soughl  for  we^th  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 


taining revenge  on  both  you  and  me.  And  it  is 
said  he  has  found  some  by  marrying  a  widow.  She 
brings  him  a  thousand  dollars  or  so,  'and  with  lhi(» 
money  he  is  going  to  ruin  me  I" 

"  Heigh  ho!  Well,  I  suppose  we  ghall  live  our 
day  out,"  said  the  wife  carelessly.  "I  think, 
however,  that  we  need  borrow  no  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  Jethro  Sans." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  rejoined  Mr.  Demster;  "  although 
I  crave  not  a  quarrel,  I  have  no  fears  of  maintain- 
ing myself  in  my  business." 

Here  the  happy  pair  arose  from  table  and  sep- 
arated, Charles  to  go  to  his  store,  and  Eliza  to 
attend  to  her  household  affairs. 

A  few  months  pass;  and  we  halt  before  a  low 
dwelling,  in  Memgog,  with  a  small  garden  attach- 
ed. It  possesses  nothing  outside  worthy  of  notice, 
except  the  name  of  Jethro  Sans,  painted  in  lai^ge 
letters  over  the  door  way.  We  have  the  curio- 
sity to  walk  in.  We  enter  a  room  fifteen  feet 
square,  or  so,  fitted  up  with  a  counter  and  shelves, 
on  the  latter  of  which  are  exhibited  a  variety 
of  merchandize :  and  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
immediately  adjoining  the  shelves,  are  some  sprit 
casks ;  a  number  of  decanters,  filled  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Uquor,  are  ranged  along  a  shelf, 
erected  over  the  casks.  Tliese,  kind  reader,  are 
the  all  powerful  implements  by  which  people  are 
made  to  "  trade" — ^but  I  need  not  stop  to  explain 
the  wherefore,  as  the  matter  is  plain  enough  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  ardent  spirits — and 
who  is  not?  Jethro  Sans  had  well  studied  the 
means  of  inveigling  the  unsuspecting  yeomanry 
into  his  power. 

Walking  to  and  fro,  behind  his  counter,  and 
eying  us  with  wistful  glances,  impatient  to  have 
us  call  for  something  in  his  line,  was  Jethro  Sana. 
How  altered  from  what  he  was  when  last  we  saw 
him  rowing  his  boat  slowly  towards  Eliza  Hay- 
den's  dwelling!  He  was  then  in  the  romaoce  of 
youth,  sensi^c,  melancholy,  and  in  love.  Now 
the  stemncRf  manhood  sways  him.  Ijis  acticma 


*  Continued  from  page  422.-.-ConcIU8ion. 
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aod  looka  show  him  to  be  shrewd,  calculating  and 
watchAiL  He  is  halated  Id  gannents,  decent,  it 
U  trne*  but  of  a  texture  and  constmetion  requir- 
ing the  least  posnble  expense.  His  eye  wander- 
ing and  wary,  and  his  manner,  cold  but  pliant, 
connected  with  the  rest  of  his  appearance,  plain- 
ly unfold  the  miser.  And  wherefore,  Jethro  Sans, 
art  ihon  thus  absorbed  in  this  cold  passion?  Thou 
whose  heart  once  moved  at  the  soft  impulse  of 
Love,  why  are  thy  feelings,  the  noble  impulses 
of  thy  once  generous  soul  congealed  into  the 
passion  of  gaining  wealth,  as  thy  only  pleasure 
and  delight  in  life?  Is  it  that  thy  disappointment 
robbed  thee  of  all  thy  better  nature?  froze  with- 
in thee  all  thy  generous  emotions,  and  left  only 
the  meaner  passions  behind? 

A  door  opening  from  this  store-room  into  an 
adjoining  room  stands  ajar,  and  reveals  to  us  a 
middle  aged  women  seated  in  a  chair,  sewing,  who 
also  casts  furtiye  glances  towards  us,  as  if  watch- 
ing to  see  what  we  shall  call  for,  and  apparently 
casting  in  her  mind  the  profits  that  may  arise 
from  the  sale.  She  is  plainly,  but  neatly  attired, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  and  possessing 
striking  features.  She  is  the  wife  of  Jethro  Sans 
It  would  seem  that  after  suing,  in  vain,  for  the 
prettiest  face,  and  the  prettiest  hand,  and  the 
prettiest  feot  of  all  the  land,  ho  had,  in  a  fit  of 
spite,  cast  himself  upon  their  very  antipodes. 
But  no  matter,  ho  has  secured  his  idol — ^money  I 
money !  money  I  Love  thou  hast  no  more  to  do 
with;  nor  hope,  nor  charity.  O,  no,  thou  hast 
done  with  these,  and  lucre  rules  thy  soul ! 

Tot  a  few  more  months  elapse,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  bar-room  of  Mr.  Chandle's  Tavern. 
There  are  many  present,  and  we  notice  among 
others  our  friends  Jut,  and  Kdl,  and  Joe.  It  is 
a  cold  blustering  night  in  the  dead  of  winter.  An 
old  man,  crouching  with  age  and  poverty,  and 
shivering  with  the  cold,  enters  and  makes  to- 
wards the  fire.  All,  with  one  accord,  give  place 
to  him,  being  struck  with  his  venerably  appear- 
ance, and  pitiable  condition.  He  takes  a  chair 
by  the  stove,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments, 
and  whilst  all  eyes  are  bent  upon  him  in  silent 
attention,  he  draws  from  under  his  arm  a  bud- 
get from  which  he  deliberately  takes  an  old  tat- 
tered garment,  that  was  onoe  an  overcoat,  but  is 
now  so  much  worn,  and  torn,  that  it  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  distinguished  as  having  onoe  borne  that 
title.  TtoB  he  holds  up  to  view,  and  looking  round 
npOQ  the  company,  with  an  air,  as  if  craving  their 
pity  and  aid,  he  says: — 

*'  Gentlemen,  you  see  what  this  is,  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  It  is  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  what  it 
onoe  was,  a  coat  There  was  a  time  when  it  could 
have  served  the  purpose  I  now  want  of  it— give 
warmth  to  these  cold  limbs  of  mine^  that  are  just 


ready  to  totter  to  the  grave.  But  you  see  how 
small  a  chance  there  is  now  of  its  conferring  that 
benefit  Well,  now  to  my  story.  I  entered  the 
shop  of  your  neighbor,  here^  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  garment  that  might  shelter  me  firom 
the  storms  of  your  cold  winter,  and  having  no 
money,  I  proffered  the  only  remnant  I  had  left  of 
the  wealth  of  better  years,  a  string  of  gold  beads, 
for  the  article  of  my  necessity.  The  store  keeper 
took  the  beads,  and  after  examining  them  a  while, 
and  eying  me  very  attentively,  went  into  another 
room,  and  soon  returned,  bringing  me  this  miser- 
able thing,  in  exchange  for  my  gold,  saying  it  was 
all  he  had  to  spare,  and  was  worth  as  much  as  my 
bauble.  I  made  useless  complaints,  and  was  fin- 
ally forced  out  of  the  shop  with  what  I  had,  all 
the  while  begging  the  man,  as  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  an  old  man,  and  poor,  that  he  would  but  re- 
turn mo  my  beads.  I  came  in  here,  hoping  to  find 
some  kind  Christian  whose  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness would  not  suffer  such  rascality  to  go  unpun- 
ished, but  aid  me  to  get  justice  done  me.  I  am  a 
foreigner  and  a  stranger,  but  I  am  a  man,  and 
therefore  one  of  your  brethren." 

The  old  man  ceased,  and  his  tearful  eye,  and 
quivering  Up  told  the  anguish  of  his  heart  A 
shout  of  horror  filled  the  room;  and  Jut,  whose 
good  nature  revolted  at  every  act  of  oppression, 
come  from  what  quarter  it  might,  exclaimed,  as 
he  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the  room: 

**  What  shop  was  it,  old  man?" 

"  The  one  across  the  way,"  was  the  answer. 

"Demster's!**  cried  one  in  the  spirit  of  favor- 
itism. 

*'  It's  a  damned  lie!"  shouted  Jut,  as  he  boldly 
faced  the  speaker.  ^  Chades  Demster  never  did 
so  base  an  act,  Fll  lay  my  head  on't" 

«  No!  and  m  knock  the  first  man's  teeth  down 
his  throat  who  dares  repeat  the  words,"  added 
Neil,  as  he,  followed  dose  by  Joe,  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Jut  **  It  is  Jethro  Sans — ^the  Jew!  who 
has  done  this  thing ;"  continued  he  with  a  voice 
and  manner  that  none  dared  contradict 

*'  Was'nt  it  in  the  low  dwelling,  on  yonder  street 
vfith  the  post  in  front,  old  man?"  demanded 
Uriah  Jut 

**  It  was  indeed,"  replied  the  man. 

**!  knew  it,"  rejoined  Niel,  in  triumph ;  **  and  I 
move  that  we  go  in  a  body  to  J«tfaro  Sans  and 
make  him  restore." 

This  motion  caused  an  instant  division  of  the 
house ;  on  one  side  ranged  Jut,  Niel,  Joe,  and 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Demster:  and  on  the  other 
the  newly  made  friends  of  Jethro  Sans.  But  the 
former  were  by  hr  the  most  numerous,  and  Niel's 
motion  therefore  prevailed. 

Taking  the  old  man  along  with  them,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  Jethro  Bans'  store,  and  J*^ 
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who  acted  as  spokesman,  made  known  their  ob- 
ject 

Jethro  Sans  did  not  deny  the  transaction  com- 
plained of,  but  utterly  refused  to  refund  the  beads, 
or  make  any  restitution;  saying  that  he  knew  his 
own  business,  and  did  not  thank  them  for  their  I 
oiEcious  interference  in  his  affairs.    Mrs.  Sans, 
also,  came  forth  fr©m  hor  room  and  proved  a  pow- 
erful auxihary  to  her  husband,  by  utterly  drown- 
ing the  words  of  honest  Jut  in  a  volley  of  | 
abuse   from  her    sweet   mouth,    looking '  dag- 
gers from  her  eyes,  and  threatening  an  attack 
of  the  fire  shovel,  broomstick,  or  some  worse  weap- 
on, if  they  did  not  instantly  quit  the  premises. 
Mr.  Sans'  friends  also,  emboldened  by  this  dis-  ' 
play  of  feminine  courage,  roused  themselves,  and,  : 
in  military  phrase,  •*  stood  to  their  arms,"  which 
means,  here,  that  they  threw  off  their  coats,  roll-  ; 
ed  up  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  formed  themselves  '• 
in  attitude  of  attack,  or  defence,  as  the  case  might 
be,  whilst  they  were  loud  in  their  accusations,  I 
recriminations,  and  bold  bullying  language.  | 

Jut,  the  instant  he  saw  there  was  a  woman  in  \ 
the  case,  drew  back,  as  he  had  ever  entertained  < 
an  aversion,  and  we  don*t  know  but  he  had  some  \ 
day  of  his  life  made  a  vow,  not  to  fight  a  woman,  j 
Besides,  ho  was  a  man  who  respected  the  laws,  \ 
and  knew  that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  compel  | 
Jethro  Sans  to  restore  the  beads  he  had  so  wrong- 
fully gotten  into  his  possession  by  force  of  arms;  < 
and  therefore,  although  he  held  the  warlike  mani-  \ 
festations  of  his  opponents  in  utter  contempt, 
and  longed  to  give  them  a  sound  thrashing,  which 
he  knew  his  party  was  amply  strong  enough  to 
do,  still  he  prudently  prevailed  on  his  friends  to  | 
restrain  their  indignation,  and  retire  with  him.  < 
This  they  did,  taking  with  them  the  old  man.  { 
They  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Dcm«jter*s  store,  I 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstances  of  J 
their  late  broil.    Mr.  Demster  had  a  kind  heart, 
and  pitying  the  case  of  the  poor  man,  gave  him 
shelter  for  the  night  under  his  own  roof;  and 
in  the  morning  after  replenishing  his  purse,  and 
giving  him  breakfast,  and  a  comfortable  g^- 
ment,  such  as  he  needed  to  protect  his  aged  per- 
son from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  sent  him 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ykabs  again  are  passed  ;  and  again  we  are  in 
Memgog,  in  the  house  of  Charles  Demster,inhis 
private  room,  in  the  presence  of  him  and  his  Eliza. 
They  are  alone.  How  changed  since  we  saw 
them  drinking  tea  the  second  year  from  their 
wedding  day,  buoyant  with  hope,  chatting  merily, 
enjoying  life  and  h/alth  with  scarce  an  alloy  I 
We  can  perceive  that  time  has  dealt  liarshly  with 


them.  £Hza*8  fair  forehead  is  wrinkled ;  her 
eyes  are  sunken,  and  send  forth  a  langfuid  look,  in 
place  of  the  sparkling  animation  that  once  beam- 
ed from  them.  Her  checks,  once  blooming,  are 
now  pale  and  care-worn  ;  but  notwithstanding^ 
these  evidences  of  decay,  still  there  is  that  calm 
serene  expression  of  the  countenance  which  shows 
us  that  she  meets  the  ills  of  life  with  christian 
resignation  ;  and  there  is  also  a  dignified  bearing^ 
about  her,  that  tells  of  the  matronly  pride  and 
supervision. 

Mr.  Dcmster  also  shows  the  lineaments  of  the 
progress  of  time  in  no  less  degree  than  his  better 
half.  We  discover  that  the  cares  of  life  have 
made  deep  wrinkles  in  his  manly  face  ;  and  that 
although  he  seems  a  christian,  and  resigned  tohis 
fate,  yet  there  is  an  expression  on  his  countenance 
of  anxiety,  and  almost  ofsuUenness,  that  indicate 
him  ill  at  ease.  Poor  mortals  !  you  have  tasted 
of  the  sweets  of  life.  You  have  also  drank  of  its 
bitter  cup!  You  have  raised,  in  hope  and  patience, 
both  sons  and  daughters.  Some  of  them  still 
live  to  feed  the  hope  that  they  may  be  the  pride 
and  support  of  your  declining  years;  others  you 
have  borne  in  sorrow  to  their  last  home,  the 
tomb  !  You  have  seen  sickness  and  death  prey 
upon  you  and  yours.  You  have  met  other  ilU, 
not  so  deep  and  searching,  it  is  tnie,  but  no  less 
harassing  and  vexatious ;  such  as  the  cross  pur- 
poses of  enemies,  the  slanders  of  the  envious,  and 
the  thousand  disappointments  of  life  ;  still  there 
is  that  about  you  which  shows  you  have  borne  all 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  resignation;  andriewed 
them  as  the  means  sent  by  your  heavenly  Father 
to  wean  you  from  the  Illusions  of  the  worid,  and 
teach  you  to  place  your  dependance  on  Him  and 
His  holy  word. 

"I  am  heartily  tired,"  said  Mr.  Demster,  after 
some  time  spent  in  deep  study,  during  which  time 
Mrs.  Demster  looked  upon  him  in  silence,  whilst 
a  tear  moistened  her  soft  eye;  "I  am  heartily 
tired,  dear  Eliza,  of  these  bickerings,  strifes,  con- 
tentions and  quarrels,  that  meet  me  in  almost 
every  act  of  my  life.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  spirit  abroad,  proceeding  from  some  evil 
source,  from  which  it  derives  its  life  and  venom» 
that  is  determined  to  hunt  me  to  the  death.  I 
cannot  move  in  my  business  without  meeting  oppo- 
sition of  the  most  determined  kind!  I  cannot 
perform  a  public  act  without  ray  motives  are  mal- 
igned and  perverted,  and  if  I  do  an  act  of  bene- 
volence it  is  turned  into  ridicule,  or  is  misrepre- 
sented. Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  delight  in  spending  their  whole  time,  in 
quarrels  and  disputes,  and  opposing  force  to  force, 
or  in  watching  to  see  if  every  act  they  are  about 
to  do  will  be  pleasing  to  the  taste,  whims,  or  fancy 
of  the  multitude.    ^ly  conscience,  and  the  pre- 
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cepts  of  Him  to  whom  I  am  at  last  to  account  for 
my  actions  here,  arc  tho  only  rules  of  my  life.  I 
cannot  every  moment  be  on  the  look  out  for  snares 
and  pitfalls  that  my  enemies  set  for  me;  and  I 
consequently,  sometimes,  suffer  by  them.  It  is 
thps  that  the  crafty  triumph  over  the  peaceably 
disposed,  and  riot  in  this  world's  successes.  I  am 
half  determined  on  retiring  altogether  from  busi- 
ness, and  living  as  far  as  possible  aloof  from  the 
world,  that  I  may  enjoy,  for  a  season  at  least,  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  domestic  tranquillity." 

"  No  doubt,  Charles,  this  looks  to  you  a  very 
desirable  move  ;  but  it  is  a  consequence  of  your 
weariness  in  business.  You  require  only  rest  and 
amusement  for  a  short  time,  that  your  mind  and 
body  may  regain  their  elasticity  and  vigor,  and 
depend  upon  it  you  will  return  to  your  business 
with  far  greater  pleasure  than  you  would  rise 
from  a  bed  of  case,  to  recommence  a  day  of  idle- 
ness and  inactivity  in  your  wished  for  retirement. 
It  is  only  when  old  age  compels  man  to  retire  into 
that  state  of  idleness,  aptly  termed  second  child- 
hood, that  he  can  enjoy  himself  without  active 
exertion  of  botTfi  mind  and  body." 

"  I  must  acl^nowledge,  wife,  there  is  truth  in 
your  remarks ;  but  I  am  so  tired  of  the  world." 

"  What,  tired  of  doing  your  duty  I  Of  per- 
forming the  part  allotted  you  in  this  world's  afiairs 
by  your  Creator?  You  seem  to  forget  that  you 
arc  a  husband — a  father — a  public  man  and  a  man 
of  business— and  that  you  are  endowed  with  tal- 
ents to  discharge  your  several  duties  therein,  to 
your  own  advantage,  and  to  that  of  your  fellow 
creatures  around  you.  You  forget  that  your 
wife,  your  children,  the  public,  and  your  private 
affairs,  have  claims  upon  your  exertions  in  their 
behalf,  so  long  as  God  sees  fit  to  spare  you  your 
health  and  powers  of  mind." 

**  I  have  discharged  my  duties  in  all  these  seve- 
ral •relations,  I  hope,  faithfully,  until  I  am  con- 
siderably advanced  beyond  middle  age  ;  and  I 
feel  myself  wanting  in  strength  and  spirits  to 
continue  them.  It  is  true  I  must  look  to  the 
welfare  of  my  family  ;  but  this  I  think  I  can  do 
as  well  in  private,  as  in  active  business." 

"  I  fear  not,  dear  husband.  You  know  your 
fortune  is  not  large,  and  the  expenses  of  the  fam- 
ily are  heavy ;  and  Clara  and  Harold  have  not 
yet  completed  their  studies.  It  won't  do  to  take 
them  from  school,  now,  for  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  have  Clara's  education  inferior  to  that  of  Miss 
Sans,"  said  the  wife,  as  her  form  drew  up  with 
dignity,  and  she  looked  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
mother. 

"  You  are  right,  dear  wife,"  replied  Mr.  Dem- 
ster,  after  a  minute  spent  in  serious  contempla- 
tion ;  "  quite  right.  Notwithstanding  my  heavy 
labors,  my  property,  some  how  or  other,  seems 


to  grow  less,  rather  than  to  increase  in  arithme- 
tical proportion,  as  does  that  of  my  competitor, 
Jethro  Sans;  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  lay  up  any 
thing  at  the  end  of  tho  year,  after  defraying  char- 
ges; and  as  you  say,  it  will  not  do  to  take  the  chil- 
dren from  school  until  their  education  ifi  completed, 
as  I  consider  this  a  far  more  valuable  inheritance 
than  gold.  I^ooking  upon  all  these  considerations, 
I  don't  see  but  I  shall  have  to  continue  my  exer- 
tions in  my  business  as  usual,  until  Harold  comes 
of  an  age  suitable  to  entrust  him  with  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  ;  should  Providence  spare  him 
and  me  so  long." 

"  I  applaud  your  resolution,  dear  Charles;  and 
should  your  exertions  but  barely  bring  in  enough 
to  accomplish  these  objects,  still  I  would  not  have 
you  change  places  with  Jethro  Sans,  with  all  his 
prosperity.  You  are  not  rich,  it  is  true,  but  you 
have  done  the  people,  and  your  country,  service; 
and  they  love  and  honor  you  for  it.  Jethro  Sans 
1.9  rich  ;  but  beyond  his  riches  he  looks  not  for 
enjoyment  or  happiness.  He  lives  in  the  riches 
of  this  world's  goods  ;  you,  I  trust,  in  those  of  a 
clear  conscience  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  time  and  posterity  determine  which  of  the 
two  is  the  most  precious  inheritance." 

"  Well  said,  my  beloved  wife;  your  words  are, 
as  they  always  have  been,  a  consolation  and  en- 
couragement to  me  in  my  melancholy  moments. 
I  will  take  heart  and  do  my  best." 

Mr.  Demster  took  a  Bible  from  the  stand,  and 
after  residing  a  portion  of  scripture,  he  knelt  down, 
with  Eliza  by  his  side,  and  fervently  offered  up 
his  evening  oblation  to  the  God  of  Heaven. 

Again  we  are  in  the  streets  of  Memgog.    We 
pause  before  a  fine  house,  the  finest  in  the  whole 
village — the  most  commodious,  costly,  and  rich 
looking.    Wo  admire  its  beauties,  for  it  belongs 
to  Jethro  Sans  ;  and  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  left, 
and  v/e  look  upon  a  neat  snug  store,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  bearing  across  the  front  the 
i  name  of  Jethro  Sans,  painted  in  large  letters. 
\  Our  curiosity  leads  us  into  the  store;  for  these 
>  evidences  of  prosperity  contrast  strikingly  with 
!  the  former  situation  of  our  friend.    Accordingly 
\  we  enter,  and  find  that  the  business  done  inside 
]  does  not  belie  tho  outward  appearance  of  Jethro 
I  Sans'  buildings.    The  store  is  well  furnished  with 
\  merchandise  of  various  descriptions,  and  several 
j  clerks  are  busily  employed  dealing  out  to  custom- 
5  ers  ;  while  Jethro  Sans,  himself,  is  nimbly  carry - 
i  ing  his  portly,  and  now  well  dressed  person,  from 
\  place  to  place,  overseeing  here,  directing  there, 
I  like  anexperienced  commanderamongst  his  troops 
I  in  action ;   and  bowing  and  scraping  with  the 
\  grace  of  a  dancing  master,  to  new  comers,  as  if 
I  solicitous  of  their  custom,  and  disposed  to  pay 
i  them  all  manner  of  politeness. 
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Here  is  your  man  of  business,  your  money  J  suage  her  ill  temper.  How  gently  has  time  dealt 
making  man.  Here  is  health,  ability,  and  com-  |  with  her!  She  preserves  her  round  and  robust 
plete  devotion  to  the  God  of  Moloch.  All  is  \  fonn:  her  countenance  is  still  smooth,  and  ruddy 
cold  calculation ;  and  the  machinery  of  business  |  with  h«^alth ;  though  presenting  the  softness  of 
is  carried  on  in  all  its  intricate  connections,  with  ?  ease  ;  and  one  would  suppose  she  had  never  seen 
the  regularity  of  clock  work :  whilst  no  thought  <  an  hour's  sickness  for  the  last  twenty  years,  so 
or  object  of  an  extraneous  nature  is  permitted,  I  placid  is  her  smile,  and  so  full  of  the  fulness  of 
in  the  least,  to  interfere  with  it  His  clerks,  like  \  health  is  her  look.  The  same  remarks  will  also 
automata,  move  at  his  nod:  his  agents  regard  his  >  apply  to  Jethro  Sans,  saving  that  his  coiinte- 
will  as  their  only  rule  of  action:  and  all  who  have  i  nance  shows  the  marks  of  intense  labor  of  the 
dealings  with  him  are  schooled  by  a  systematic  \  mind,  and  the  inroads  of  heavy  cares, 
play  upon  their  vanity,  prejudices,  fancies,  and  i  Their  mode  of  living  had  greatly  changed  since 
interest,  so  as  to  render  almost  entire  submission  \  la^  we  met.  They  now  dress  expensively,  live 
to  his  pleasure.  Jethro  Sans*  influence,  conse-  \  high,  make  as  much  show  as  possible  of  their 
quently,  is  unbounded  within  the  sphere  of  his  \  wcaltli,  and  court  popularity,  and  the  friendship 
actions.  He  is  become  rich.  He  has  money  at  <  of  the  rich,  and  great  This  change  may  bo 
interest,  owns  stock,  holds  mortgages  on  sundry  \  attributed  to  the  following  causes.  1st  They 
farms,  has  a  farm  besides  his  village  estate,  mer-  j  have  a  daughter  to  settle  ;  and,  secondly,  Jethro 
chandize,  dues,  &c.  &c.  He  isreckoned  the  weal-  \  Sans  wishes  all  the  world  to  be  made  sensible  of 
thiest  man  in  his  section  of  country  already,  and  j  his  superior  worldly  prosperity  over  Mr.  I>em- 
will,  in  all  probability,  go  on  increasing  his  trea-  \  ster.  He  drinks  in  sweet  revenge  whenever  an 
sures  until  old  Time  lays  to  him  his  merciless  \  opportunity  occurs  to  bring  home  to  Mrs.  Dem- 
scythe,  and  cuts  him  down  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  \  ster's  notice  the  great  change  in  their  relative 
death.  Ah!  Jethro  Sans,  it  is  then  thou  wilt  i  circumstances  in  regard  to  property — for  he  cares 
learn  the  true  value  of  gold;  and  then  thou  wilt  ]  not  a  fig  for  any  moral  considerations.  He  has 
go  to  receive  the  just  reward  of  thy  merits  !  a  deep  account  to  settle  with  his  rival — the  loss 

But  now  the  hour  of  closing  store  is  come,  and  |  of  his  Eliza,  the  crushing  of  the  sweet  hopes  of 

we  follow  Jethro  Sans  to  his  fine  dwelling,  after  J  his  first  and  only  love,  (except  the  love  of  money) 

he  has  seen,  with  his  own  eye,    every  thing  \  rankles  like  a  deadly  arrow  in  his  heart ;  and 

safe  and  in  order.    We  enter  with  him  into  his  \  nothing  short  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  innocent 

elegant  parlor,  and  behold,  once  more,  the  bluff  \  cause  of  his  unhappiness  will  be  able  to  heal  the 

Mrs.  Sans,  looking  as  hearty  as  when  we  saw  her  i  wound. 

lustily  maintaining  the  privileges  of  her  house,  ^       «  Well,  wife,"  said  Mr.  Sans,  as  he  took  his 

on  the  affair  of  the  beads.    The  parlor  contains  \  geat  at  the  fire;  "  when  are  you  going  to  send 

a  centre  table,  covered  with  novels  and  the  last  \  Florinda  back  to  the  academy  ?" 

souvenir-a  piano  forte-a  sofa,  and  other  evi-  j       „  j^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  Demsters  come  home,  FU  as- 

deuces  of  female  taste  and  refinement    And  this  <  ^^^^         .  ^^^^  j  ^,^^,^  ^y^^  her  to  be  so  much 

IS  the  residence  of  Uio  once  poor  boy  who  pined  {  ^^^       ^  ^  ^  ^ave  people  suppose  that  they 

away  ma  log  hut  for  the  possession  of  wealth.  I  associate  togeUier  in  the  same  school;"  was^the 

How  differenty  has  time,  and  the  world  dealt  |  intrepid  reply  of  the  haughty  mother. 

with  him  and  his  other  halt,  to  what  they  have  \  ,         .  »   ,^     ,i  .i.-  i  ,» 

with  Mr.  Demster  and  his  EUm !    But  let  U3  I      ".^"f  ''"''  ""f  '°  ^, '°^'^  ■*""     *'"''•, 
gg  (  rtjomed  Jethro  Sans,  with  a  chuckle.    '*  For  1 

On  entering  the  parlor,  our  eyes  are  riveted,  \  don't  bc^lieve  Demster  can  find  money  to  spare  !.> 
for  a  moment  on  the  form  of  ayoungfemale-the  f  P^^  ^^^''  ^^^''^'  *"^  ^"^'^^^  """^^^  ^^°«"':- 
daughter— who  is  sitting  at  the  piano,  darting  \  "  O,  as  to  that  matter;"  continued  Uie  wife,  in 
her  half  practised  fingera  over  its  chords,  produc-  >  ^^^^  same  strain  of  wit ;  "  I  presume  ho  can  get 
ing  snatches  of  duets  and  love  songs.  She  is  \  c^ed^*^  ^^^  them,  for  you  know  he  is  a  great  idol 
dressed  finely,  and  her  motions  and  occasional  '  «^  ^^*«  l^P^^*  «"<*  *  P"^*»^  function%ry  to  boot 
bursts  of  petulant  anger,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  list-  I  His  respectable  name  will  get  him  all  the  credit  he 
less  languor,  show  her  to  bo  an  only  child  and  an  \  wants." 

heiress  of  great  expectations,  and,  therefore,  a  •       Mr.  Jethro  Sans  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  this 
pet  '  witty  sally  of  his  better  half,  and  l^Iiss  Florinda 

Our  curiosity  being  satisfied  on  this  object,  wo  J  heightened  the  character  of  the  scene,  by  adding 
turn  to  where  the^  mother  sits,  whom  we  came  her  portion  of  scandal  in  the  way  of  disserta- 
almost  on  purpose  so  see.  She  is  regarding  her  \.  tions  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Dcm- 
daughter  with  all  a  mother's  fondness;  occasion-  (  sters,  (who,  by  the  by,  we  re  models  of  good  beha- 
ally  applauding  her  exertions,  and  striving  to  as-   ^  viourj  and  mimicking  their  acts  and  sayings.  But 
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we  gladly  quit  the  presence  of  this  family,  and 
change  the  order  of  our  subject 

"We  are  once  more  in  the  bar-room  of  our 
friend  Chandle ;  our  old  companions,  Joe,  Niel, 
and  Jut,  amongst  many  others  of  the  Tillagers 
are  present.  Some  subject  of  importance  is  on 
the  tapis,  for  it  calls  forth  animated  discussion, 
heightened  no  doubt  by  a  plentiful  flow  of  the 
inspiring  liquid.  Words  run  high,  and  soon  sun- 
dry demonstrations  are  made,  significative  of  a 
disposition  abroad  to  **  divide  the  house."  So 
great  is  the  confusion  that  we  can  only  distinguish 
here  and  there  a  word  that  can  give  us  a  clue  to 
the  subject  matter  of  dispute.  We  will  record 
these  precious  words,  gentle  reader,  thai  you 
may  be  as  much  enlightened  on  the  nature  of  this 
subject  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  then  leave  it  with 
'  yourself  to  guess  what  it  might  be. 

•*  It's  a  d— d  lie." — "I  will  maintain  my  words 
even  with  life,  if  necessary," — "Demster  is  not 
what  he  would* be  thought  to  be.^'— "Til  swear 
that."— "You're  a  scoundrel !"— "  Jethro  Sans  1 
why  I  could  eat  him  1" — "  Say  that  word  again, 
if  you  dare."  "Hold  here  !  no  fighting  in  my 
house!  Help  here,  to  put  these  scoundrels  out 
of  doors." 

Here  the  hubbub  increased  to  such  a  degree, — 
several  parties  having  fhirly  pitched  battle,  whilst 
some  were  trying  to  part  them,  and  others  again 
were  opposing  these  peaceful  efforts,  and  urging 
fair  play,  and  the  landlord  bellowing  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs  for  aid  to  clear  his  house : — ^I  say 
these  transactions,  in  connection  with  the  loud 
words,  noise,  and  clangor  of  the  fight,  produced 
such  a  hubbub  that  we  were  glad  to  quit  this 
scene  also,  and  make  our  retreat,  just  as  we  saw 
our  friend  Uriah  Jut,  stripped  to  the  elbows,  and 
red  ^th  rum  and  anger,  felled  to  the  floor  by  a 
side  blow  from  a  skulking  opponent,  and  dragged 
by  several  stout  men  to  the  door  and  pitched  vA- 
ceremoniously  into  apuddle  of  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Beholding  this  sorrowful  sight,  we 
decamp  hastily,  filled  with  melancholy  reflections 
on  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  in  promoting  neigh- 
bourly strifes,  and  cogitating  long  on  the  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs. 

CHAFTBB  VIII. 

Once  more  we  take  a  jog  in  the  course  of  time  ; 
and  we  are  yet  again  in  Memgog,  in  a  room  in 
the  dwelling  of  Charles  Demster.  It  is  the  clos- 
ing scene  with  him.  He  is  stretched  upon  a  bed, 
emaciated,  pallid,  and  panting  for  the  breath  that 
is  rapidly  receding  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  He 
is  not  aged,  his  years  scarce  numbering  three 
score  ;  but  his  strength  is  spent;  not  by  dissipa- 
tion, or  ill  use  of  his  powers,  but  by  laborious 


attention  to  his  public  and  private  duties,  in  doing 
good.  His  time  is  come  ;  and  he  meets  his  end 
like  a  true  christian^  A  calmness  and  serenity 
overspreads  his  dealii-like  countenance;  a  placid 
smile  sits  on  his  quivering  lip,  and  his  eye^;, 
though  receding  in  their  sockets,  glance  upward 
with  a  seraphic  expression  of  thankfulness  and 
hope,  as  if  rejoioed  that  his  race  was  so  nearly 
run,  and  now  he  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  reward 
of  his  labors. 

His  Eliza,  stUl  tender  and  loving,  though  bent 
with  years  and  disease,  and  looking  as  if  she 
longed  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  laid  beside 
her  beloved  husband,  in  death,  stands  weeping  at 
his  bed  side,  holding  one  of  his  hands  in  hers. 
His  son  and  daughter,  now  grown  to  years  of 
maturity,  stand  one  on  either  side  of  their 
mother,  dissolved  in  tears,  and  partaking  of  their 
share  of  the  agony  of  the  moment  The  room 
is  crowded  with  anxioutt  neighbors,  wearing  sol- 
emn aspects,  and  apparently  hardly  less  affected 
by  the  dread  aK>roaches  of  death  than  the  rela- 
tives themselves. 

But  now  a  shivering  runs  through  the  frame  of 
the  dying  man,  and  for  a  moment  he  struggles  in 
a  passing  convulsion.  He  closes  his  eyes  a  space, 
during  which  the  anxiety  of  the  family  and  by- 
standers becomes  intense.  Dead  silence  reigns, 
and  hardly  a  breath  is  drawn.  He  opens  his 
eyes,  and  directs  them  languidly  towards  the 
family  group.  He  whispers  his  last  farewell,  as 
he  alternately  presses  the  hands  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  then  closing  them  again  he  drops 
quietly  into  the  arms  of  death  without  a  sigh  or 
a  groan.  Such  was  the  last  end  of  Charles  Dem- 
ster. "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord." 

Time  flies,  and  we  stand  in  a  handsome  room  ; 
richly  hung  all  round,  except  in  the  front,  with 
J  splendid  curtains.  A  bed  stands  before  us,  and  on 
it  is  stretched  the  form  of  Jethro  Sans.  He  too  is 
come  to  his  death  bed,  for  no  mortal  can  escape 
this  dread  ordeal !  His  age  may  be  three  score 
years  and  ten,  but  his  frame  is  stout  and  robust; 
disease  has  not  wasted  it,  for  it  has  come  upon 
him  suddenly,  and  he  writhes  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress. The  room  is  solitary  ;  a  single  female  do- 
mestic, who  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  watching 
her  master  with  tears  of  sympathy,  is  the  only 
person  in  or  about  it  And  yet  it  is  the  hour  of 
death  ! 

Ah,  what  availeth  now,  mortal !  the  pride,  the 
vanity  of  wealth  ?  What  avails  thy  stock,  thy 
money  at  interest,  thy  mortgages,  thy  lands,  thy 
gold  and  silver?  Do  they  impart  comfort  to 
thee  in  this  dread  hour  of  trouble  ?  Where  are 
those  dear  relatives  that  should  be  near  to  p~  " 
-  the  pillow  of  death,  and  render  thee  t 
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tribate  of  lore  asd  filial  duty  ?  Ah!  thine  own 
heart  tells  thee  the  cause  of  their  absence.  But 
vihy  is  thy  countenance  blank  and  horror  struck, 
thine  eyes  wandering  and  fearful  in  expression  ? 
and  why  do  thy  lips  utter  curses  on  the  very 
threshold  of  eternity  ?  Is  it  that  thou  dreadest 
to  leave  the  gods  of  earth,  which  thou  hast  wor- 
shipped, to  go  to  meet  the  God  of  Heaven  whom 
thou  hast  not  worshipped  ? 

A  violent  paroxysm  shakes  the  frame  of  the 
dying  man;  and  after  this  is  abated,  he  whispers  | 
to  his  faithful  domestic :   **  Ask  Florinda  to  come  ( 
to  mc — just  for  one  moment,  I  would  see  her  > 
face  once  more  !*'  < 

The  maid  vanishes,  and  in  a  few  moments  re-  \ 
turns  with  a  young  physician,  and  a  lady,  whose  \ 
costly  rings  and  ear  knobs,  and  whose  rich  appa- 
rel bespeak  her  to  bo  a  leader  of  the  *'  ton."  The 
physician  with  officious  kindness  hastens  to  the 
bedside  of  the  patient,  feels  his  pulse,  and  remark- 
ing with  professional  sagacity  that  **  he  is  not  so 
well,"  starts  off  to  give  some  directions  to  the 
servants  below. 

Jethro  Sans,  with  a  beseeching  look,  stretched 
out  his  trembling  hand  towards  his  daughter. 
"  Florinda,  dear  Florinda !"  ejaculated  he  in  a 
tender  appeal. 

The  lady  sails  to  the  bedside.  Her  counte- 
nance is  full  of  health  and  beauty,  but  her  eye 
is  cold,  and  her  manner  unmoved.  She  mechan- 
ically touches  the  hand  of  her  parent,  but  the 
latter  ialls  listless  on  the  bed  clothes.  Jethro 
Sans*  eyes  close,  a  convulsion  seizes  his  lips,  and 
frigid  despairing  expression  overspreads  his  face. 
He  is  dead  I  That  cold  look  and  careless  bearing 
of  his  darling  Florinda,  in  that  trying  moment, 
was  more  than  the  parent's  nature  could  endure, 
and  he  sank  to  forgetfulness  in  death  I  Thus 
died  Jethro  Sans,  and  here  ends  our  tale's  con- 
trast If  the  reader  can  gather  instruction 
therefrom  our  end  is  gained. 


ONCE  IN  THE  ROSY  PRIME  OF  YOUTH, 

BT  MBS.  XOODIS. 

Ohcb  in  the  rosy  prime  of  yonth, 

When  fiuicy  wore  the  gruise  of  truth, 

And  joy  around  my  footsteps  hung ; 

And  hope  in  syren  numbers  sung, 

And  life  was  like  an  April  day 

Whose  frowns  by  smiles  were  chased  awa^' — 

A  gentie  dream  my  soul  possessed, 

I  loved,  and  deem'd  my  lore  was  blessed. 

Long  years  hare  flowTi— but  on  my  sight 

She  rises  now,  a  form  of  light; 

With  flowing  locks  of  sunny  hue, 

And  laughing  eyes  of  liquid  blue, 

And  snowy  brow  and  dimpled  chin. 

And  ruby  lips  with  pearls  within, 

And  cheeks  whose  blushes  came  and  went. 

As  her  young  soul  grew  eloquent. 

But  why  name  features  passing  fair, 
The  coldest  breast  such  charms  may  wear. 
They  did  not  give  the  mental  grace 
That  lighted  up  that  speaking  face; 
The  mind  that  breathed  in  look  and  tone 
Formed  the  bright  links  in  beauty's  zone; 
If  she  had  faults— they  were  to  me 
Spots  in  the  sun— lore  could  not  see. 

She  was  a  thing  of  smiles  and  tears, 
A  child  in  heart,  though  not  in  years; 
As  bright  a  soul  as  o'er  took  wing 
With  fancy  tlirough  the  realms  of  spring. 
Hor  gentle  grief,  like  summer  rain, 
When  sunbeams  chase  it  over  the  plain; 
Her  joy,  a  burst  of  transport  gay, 
Tliat  wil'd  dark  visag'd  care  away. 

Oh !  such  was  Mary— ere  the  world 
Its  subtle  toils  around  her  fVurl'd, 
And  selfish  interest  claim'd  a  part 
In  that  young,  warm,  and  guileless  heart. 
And  fkshion  taught  her  to  despise 
Those  charms  so  precious  in  my  eyes  : 
I  woke— and  steel'd  my  breast  with  pride 
To  hail  my  love  another's  bride ! 
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BY  MSB.  MOODIE. 

Long  I  looked  on  the  fkce  of  night, 

At  her  hosts  in  glory  shining ; 
One  lovely  star  shed  a  softer  light 
In  the  rosy  west  declining, 
I  gazed  on  its  beams  till  I  felt  that  thine  eyes. 
Like  mine  own,  were  raised  to  the  glowing  skies. 

Thy  soul  met  mine  in  that  silent  hour. 

Thy  kindred  heart  was  sighing. 
And  felt  at  that  moment  the  magic  power 
On  my  own  dark  spirit  lying. 

^  Yes  :  we  met  in  the  shadowy  world  of  thought, 

THE  EMPEJIOR  OF  MOROCCO.  |  °^  ^""^"^  ^^^  "*^*"°<f  *^  ^""^^  ^TOUght. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  present  Em-  \  

peror  of  Morocco  was  originally  a  merchant  in  <  Digressioks  in  a  book  are  like  foreign  troops  in 
Mogadore;  that  the  previous  Emperor  bequeathed  |  a  state,  which  argue  the  nation  to  want  a  heart 
the  crown  to  him,  in  preference  to  his  son  who  |  and  hands  of  its  own;  and  often  either  subdue  the 
was  a  sad  scapegrace;  and  that  that  very  son  is  I  natives,  or  drive  them  into  the  most  unfruitful 
DOW  with  Abd-el-Kader.  1  comers.— Swijl 


Mr.  KEifKEDT,  in  his  late  work  on  Texas,  says  S 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities  is  \ 
a  petrified  forest,  near  the  head  of  Fasigono  river.  | 
It  consists  of  several  hundred  trees,  in  an  erect  j 
position,  turned  to  stone.  Trees  now  growing  > 
are  partially  petrified.  I 


ALEE  THE  SIX-FINGERED. 

A  TALE  OF  WESTERN  BARBARY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LITERARY  GARLAND. 

Dear  Sm,— In  a  notice  of  Hay's  "  Western  Barbary,"  inserted  in  your  last  number,  I  adverted 
to  a  narrative  contained  in  it— the  History  of  "  Alee  the  Six-Fingered,"— as  abounding  in  stirring 
incident,  as  well  as  affording  much  information  respecting  Moorish  manners  and  customs.  I  now 
tvrite  you,  to  recommend  the  insertion  of  this  tale  in  the  Gakland,  certain  that  its  animated  narra- 
tive and  vivid  .descriptions,  cannot  fail  to  interest  your  readers,  whilst  it  will  give  them  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  idea  of  Mr.  Hay's  style,  and  of  the  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction  conveyed  in  his 
work,  than  the  short  extracts  previously  given. 

The  story  is  narrated  by  an  old  Arab,  whom  Mr.  Hay  encountered  on  his  journey  from  Tangier 
to  Laraiche,  and  whose  person  and  equipment  are  thus  described  : 

"  He  was  a  venerable.looking  Arab,  well  mounted  on  an  iron-grey  rat-tailed  barb ;  on  the  bow  of  his  liigh-peaked 
saddle  rested  the  long  Moorish  gun ;  and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  small  stick,  upon  which  were  inscribed  some 
Arabic  characters.  This  I 'recognised  as  one  of  the  holy  batons  given  bj  sainted  persons  to  those  who  are  about  to 
undertake  a  journey,  as  a  protection  on  the  road  from  robbers  and  from  mishaps  of  all  sorts.  A  simple  liaik  was 
his  only  covering  ;  bis  legs  and  sinewy  arms  were  bare,  and  his  slippered  feet  were  armed  with  the  Moorish  spurs, 
which  are  merely  silvered  spikes  of  iron  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  circle  of  metal  at  the  hilt  to  prevent  more  than  the 
point  penetrating :  but  even  with  this  precaution  I  have  heard  of  a  bad  rider  giving  a  death- wound  to  his  steed." 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  stranger  mentions  the  name  of  Alee  Boofrahec,  named — from 
the  peculiar  conformation  of. his  hands — the  Six-Fingered,  whose  deeds  of  daring  he  proceeds,  at  the 
request  of  his  English  companion,  to  relate. 

Read  the  tale  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  and  should  you  hesitate  for  a  moment  on  its  insertion,  its 
perusal  cannot  have  given  you  half  the  plefisure  that  it  has  bestowed  upon 

Yours  rery  truly, 

Edmond  Hugomont. 
September,  1844. 


"In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God! — 
Know  then,  Nazarene,  that  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  Moolai  Soleeman  was  shaded  by  the 
imperial  umbrella,  there  resided  in  the  village  of 
Bendeeban,  which  is  situated  on  the  way  to  Fas, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Tangier,  the  father  of 
our  hero,  Mohamed  Boofrahee  by  name.  Alee  was 
his  only  son,  his  mother  having  gone  to  her  Cre- 
ator on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  Mohamed  had 
vowed  never  to  wed  again. 

*'  Mohamed  Boofrahee,  like  the  rest  ofhis  neigh- 
bours, was  a  poor  farmer  possessing  two  or  three 
patches  of  land  and  a  small  vineyard.  He. was 
also  a  sportsman  and  a  good  shot.  His  young 
son  Alee  was  never  so  happy  as  when  accompa- 
nying his  father  on  a  shooting  excursion,  and  ; 
he  was  alivays  the  first  to  see  the  game;  for  his 


father  being  now  past  threescore,  his  sight,  had 
grown  dim.  An  idle  fellow  was  Alee  iu  other  res- 
pects; for  though  Mohamed  sent  him  every  mor- 
ning to  the  village  school  to  be  instructed  by  Ta- 
leb  Moostafa  in  the  Koran,  he  was  never  able  to 
repeat  ten  verses  together  of  that  holy  book :  but 
in  running,  playing  at  foot-baU,  wrestling,  or  fir- 
ing at  a  mark,  no  young  man  in  the  village  could 
compete  with  the  six-fingered. 

"  I  remember,"  continued  the  rider  of  the  rat- 
tailed,  "  on  the  marriage  of  the  Sheikh  Mohamed 
Biteewy,  of  the  village  of  Boamar,  I  was  invited 
with  my  brethren,  who  wore  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Sheref  al  Akaad,  to  attend  the  marriage 
feast;  and  a  merry-making,  I  can  assure  you,  we 
had.  God's  bounty  was  seen  in  those  days. 
There  were  dishes  of  Kesksoo*set  before  us  which 

•  The  national  dish  of  the  Moors.    It  is  made  of  th* 
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seven  men  could  hardly  lift;  and  the  slave  of  the 
sheikh,  the  long-armed  Embarek,  bared  himself 
to  the  shoulder  and  dived  into  the  deep  dishes  for 
the  fat  mutton,  the  goodly  capons,  and  the  other 
daipty  bits.  Water  melons,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits  were  piled  before  us  to  sharpen  appetite: 
drams  and  pipes  sounded  from  day-break  to  sun- 
set, whilst  the  graceful  Absalam  enchanted  the 
eyes  of  all,  whilst  they  gazed  on  bis  gazelle-for- 
med  limbs,  as  he  kept  time  in  the  dance  to  the 
guitar  of  Ben  Dawwed. 

"  Lab  el  Barode  (powder  play)  commenced. 
Our  tribe  mustered  about  two  hundred  horse;  we 
charged  in  lino;  some  stood  on  their  heads  at 
full  speed;  others  changed  horses  with  their  com- 
panions at  full  gallop:  then  reining  in,  as  wo 
dashed  within  a  gun's  length  of  the  sheikh,  we 
fired  oar  muskets,  wheeled  round,  and  gave  place 
to  others  who  charged  close  in  our  rear." 

Here  my  new  acquaintance,  excited  by  the 
recital  of  the  exploits  of  his  tribe,  suddenly  broke 
off  bis  story,  and  dashing  his  spurs  into  the  flank 
of  his  barb,  burst  away  at  full  speed,  shouting 
**  Allah!  Allah!"  His  turban  fell  off— not  acci- 
dentally, I  am  inclined  to  think — and  the  hoik 
loosed  from  his  shoulders  in  the  breeze,  was  poi- 
sed in  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  then  fired,  threw  the  rat-tailed  on  his  haun- 
ches, and,  wheeling  round,  came  back  at  full  gal- 
lop. As  he  approached  us,  he  recovered  his  haik 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  then  throwing 
himself  on  one  side,  stretched  his  long  arm,  and, 
while  yet  in  full  course,  whisked  up  his  turban 
from  the  ground.  In  another  moment  he  was  by 
my  side,  replaced  his  headgear  with  the  greatest 
gravity,  and  continued  his  narrative  as  coolly  as 
if  he  had  merely  paused  to  take  a  pinch  of  snufit 

" The  powder-play,"  said  he,  "being  finished, 
we  fired  at  a  mark.  Seedy  Tayeb  Boocassem  of 
Waz^n,  whom  God  hath  blessed  with  an  unerring 
«ye — the  prince  of  marksmen — chanced  to  be 
present.  To  him  we  referred  to  judge  whom 
am<mg8t  us  was  the  best  shot  A  pile  of  stones, 
with  a  small  pebble  or  a  flower  at  the  top,  was 
our  target.  Many  good  shots  bad  been  made, 
but  the  beardless  Alee  put  us  all  to  shame;  seldom 
did  he  miss  the  flower,  and  Boocassem  declared 
him  the  victor.  When  the  firing  ceased,  Boocas- 
sem offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  all  crea- 
tures for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  party. 

'*  *  Seedy  Boocassem,'  said  the  sheikh,  *  there 
is  one  shot  yet  to  be  fired,  and  that  too  by  the 
finest  marksman  amongst  us:  so  get  ready  your 
gun.  And  here,'  continued  the  sheikh,  holding 
out  an  egg,  who  is  there  that  will  put  this  egg 

flne  part  of  wheaten  flour,  and  la  dressed  in  a  simSlar 
manner  to  Tnrkteh  pUapb~~on]y  steamed,  instead  of 
boiled. 


between  his  ankles,  and  stand  by  yonder  aloe  for 
Seedy  Tayeb  Boocassem  to  break  it?' 

"  There  was  a  dead  silence — ^no  one  moved  from 
his  place  but  young  Alee.  The  boy  ran  forward, 
kissed  the  hand  of  Sheikh  Mohamed  Biteewy, 
and  soon  placed  himself  at  the  aloe  with  the  egg 
between  his  ankles. 

'*  *In  the  name  of  God,'  said  Boocassem,  as  he 
poured  in  the  powder,  andrammed  down  the  wad- 
ding of  palmetto  rind;  and* God  be  propitious,* 
said  he  as  the  ball  rolled  down.  The  cock  of  the 
gun  was  pulled  back,  the  priming  was  poured  into 
the  pan,  and  Boocassem,  squatting  on  the  ground, 
levelled  his  gun. 

*•  *  Am  I  properly  placed?'  said  Alee, 

*'  *  Bring  up  the  left  leg  more ;'  said  Boocassem : 
•  that  will  do.' 

''The  long  gun  seemed  as  steady  as  if  H  had 
rested  on  a  rock:  every  man  held  his  breath. 
Bang  went  the  gun,  and  Alee's  ankles  were  be- 
smeared with  the  yoHc  of  the  egg. 

"  *■  Thank  God  !*  said  Boocassem ;  and  we  shout- 
ed one  and  all. 

"  Toung  Alee  came  forward,  and  Seedy  Tayeb 
Boocassem  laid  his  hands  on  him  and  blessed  fain, 
prophesying  that  at  some  future  time  he  also 
would  be  able  to  perform  the  feat  of  breaking  the 
egg.  *But  beware,  boy,'  said  he,  *  attempting  it 
until  you  anive  at  such  perfection  as  never  to  miss 
your  mark;  for  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when 
I  was  at  the  holy  city  of  WaziLn  daring  the  fieast 
of  the  lamb,  Bengeloon  and  otiier  marksman  of 
fame  from  distant  parts  had  assembled  to  shoot 
at  the  target  Bengeloon  and  I  were  the  only  two 
who  had  fired  at  the  egg.  Then  Kaid  Absalam, 
he  who  had  been  governor  of  Alcassar,  whose 
heart  was  black  with  envy,  swore  by  the  beard  of 
our  Prophet  that  he  could  do  what  others  had 
done  before  him:  so  he  called  one  of  his  slaves, 
and  told  him  to  take  his  place  with  the  egg,  about 
thirty  paces  from  where  he  was  sitting: — it  was 
the  same  distance  at  which  we  had  fired. 

*'  The  gun  was  levelled,  and  Bengeloon — ^may 
God  profit  us  through  him! — ^looking  over  the 
kaid's  shoulder,  exclaimed, 'Allah!  unless  you 
keep  your  gun  steadier,  O  kaid,  you  will  hit  his 
left  leg.'  Bang  went  the  gun  and  the  slave  fell 
with  a  groan,  for  the  ball  had  passed  through  his 
left  ancle. 

"  There  go  a  hundred  dollars,'  said  Kaid  Absa- 
lam; '  but  the  next  shot  shall  hit  the  egg.  Ab- 
del-Habeeb,'  said  he,  calling  on  another  of  his 
;  slaves,  *  take  another  egg  and  stand  where  Emba- 
\  rek  stood.  Coward!  what  do  you  tremble  for? 
Stand  steady,  or  I  will  put  a  ball  through  your 
heart' 

"Again  the  gun  was  levelled. 

"  *  All  wrong,'  said  Bengolonn,  who  remained  at 
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his  shoulder.  Bang  it  went,  and  the  ball  passed  )  "  Some  six  years  after,  there  was  a  great  feast 
tb  rough  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  but  tlio  slave  (  in  the  city  of  Maroeco;  the  sultan's  favorite  wife 
kept  his  position.  j  L^la  Fatima,  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son, 

**  *  That  is  a  fine  fellow,"  8<ud  Bengeloon  to  the  \  and  an  imperial  order  was  given  that  there  should 
kaid,  who  was  again  loading  his  gun:  'Be  merci-  i  be  three  days  of  rejoicing;  and  a  countless  throng 
ful,  as  you  expect  mercy  in  the  world  to  come/      |  of  Arabs  and  Berbers  flocked  into  the  city.*  It 

***  True,*  said  the  Kaid,  *but  I  must  have  an-  |  was  on  the  second  morning  of  thi»  feast,  and  a 
other  shot,  for  all  that.'  He  flred  againf  for  the  <  great  crowd  had  collected  to  gaze  at  9DbM|  moun- 
third  time,  and  broke  the^eggl  \  tebanks,  who  abound  on  such  occasions.    Some 

**  Well,  Christian,  as  soon  as  Seedy  TayebBoo-  |  people  were  standing;  some  few  behind  the  rest 
cassem  finished  his  story,  wrestling  and  playing  <  were  on  horseback,  but  the  far  greater  part  were 
at  sword-stick  commenced: — Alee  threw  and  (  squatted  on  their  hams.  It  was  in  the  vast  mar- 
overcame  every  antagonist;  and  the  man^age  feast  \  ket-pbice  of  Maroeco,  not  far  from  the  stately 
ended  merrily.  '    \  tower  of  the  great  Mosque,  *  the  Kootsabeea 

**  Days  and  months  rolled  on,  and  Alee  was  idle  \  which  stands  towering  above  the  countless  mina- 
and  would  not  work  with  his/ather.  The  grape  [  rets,  and  whence  the  imity  of  God  and  Mokam- 
season  came,  and  it  was  found  that  the  vineyards  ^  ed's  mission  are  daily  proclaimed, 
of  Bcndeeban  had  been  plundered;  but  the  rob-  ]  There  were  snake-charmers  from  the  desert, 
ber  could  not  be  discovered:  although  a  sharp  <  jugglers  from  Soos,  and  story-te  Hers  in  abundance^ 
look-out  was  kept  constantly  from  the  tall  aloe-  \  but  what  most  attracted  attention  was  a  tall  ath- 
stalk  watch-stands  both  night  and  day,  the  thief  <  letio  black  from  the  Bokhdry  body-guard  of  th^ 
eluded  all  their  vigilance.  i  sultan,  who  had  challenged  six  men  to  cudgel-play, 

"One  morning Mohamed Boofrahee,  Alee'sfa-  |  all  the  six  at  once;  and  was  now  brandishing  a 
ther,  having  gone  into  his  own  vineyard,  observed  {  long  staff  against  that  number  of  antagonists,  all 
a  quantity  of  the  fruit  to  be  missing.  Mohamed  <  armed  with  the  like  weapon,  and  all  active  play- 
who,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  was  a  sportsman  [  era.  But  the  black,  by  his  superior  vigour  and 
and  accustomed  to  track  his  game,  searched  for  <  wonderful  dexterity,  evaded  all  their  onsets,  deal- 
the  footsteps  of  the  plunderer;  but  the  ground  |  ing  every  now  and  then,  as  a  momentary  occasion 
was  hard,  and  dry — no  traces  could  be  found,  and  <  offered,  a  blow  that  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
ho  was  giving  up  all  search  as  useless,  when  on  [  on  each  opponent. 
t>ne  spot  a  well  known  foot-mark  caught  his  eye.  <       "  Each  man  when  he  received  a  hit  from  the 

•  Holy  prophet!' exclaimed  Mohamed,  as  he  coun-  <  swarthy  athletic,  retired  from  the  ring — the  rule 
ted  the  marks  of  the  toes,  one,  two,  three,  four,  |  being  such.  The  black  had  abeody  disposed  of 
five,  six;  *  have  I  not  forbidden  Alee  to  enter  the  \  three,  and  by  keeping  constantly  on  the  move» 
vineyard?  Ah!  it  is  he  who  has  robbed  the  vine-  <  and  giving  every  now  and  then  the  spring  of  an 
yards  of  my  neighbours  as  well  as  his  father's  !  {  antelope  he  remained  himself  untouched.  The 
This  comes  of  Idleness.'  \  three  unhit  fencers  were  men  of  skill  and  pow- 

**  Mohamed  returned  home  sorrowful;  Alee  was  <  er,  and  now  with  united  assaults  they  pressed 
an  only  son,  and  he  was  proud  of  him.  ;  hard  upon  him,  but  he  found  victory  in  pretended 

***Alee,'  said  his  father,  as  they  sat  alone  '  flight;  for  thus  separated,  the  three  became,  each 
that  night,  *  you  have  been  in  the  vineyard.'  !  in  his  turn,  easy  victims  to  his  unequalled  prow- 
Alee  did  not  answer.    *  Alee,*  repeated  the  father  <  ess. 

*  you  had  my  orders  never  to  enter  that  place.  I  i  ***  Flushed  with  success,  the  Bokhary  conqueror 
have  now  discovered  who  is  the  plunderer  of  Ben-  \  bared  his  brawny  arm,  and  now  shouted  a  chal- 
deeban's  vines.  But  justice  shall  be  done,  and  I  lengo  that  was  heard  from  Bab-el-khamees,  to 
to-murrow  I  shall  give  you  over  to  the  sheikh  to  <  Bab-el-khadar,f  against  all  comers,  daring  any 
receive  due  punishment.  Your  idle  disposition  {  man  to  receive  and  give  one  blow  with  the  fist, 
"has  long  been  a  cause  of  distress  to  me — a  good  \  **  This  same  challenge  had  been  repeatedly  made 
bastinado  will  help  to  cure  you.'  \  on  former  feats,  and  few  had  ever  accepted  it  with 

"  Mohamed  parted  with  Alee  that  night  in  an-  <  impunity;  for  a  broken  rib  or  some  other  serious 
gcr.    The  morning  dawned :  Mohamed  was  doat-  I  injury  always  attended  a  blow  from  the  champion 
ingly  fond  of  his  son;  he  had  changed  his  mind  '  who  was  a  perfect  tower  of  strength,  and  the 
and  thought  it  better  to  hush  up  the  matter,  but  <  chief  of  the  blow-givers. 
he  resolved  to  give  him  some  good  advice  as  to  :       *'  A  broad-shouldered,  athletic-looking  fellow, 

his  future  conduct.    Sq  he  called  out  loudly  for  I  , 

him,  but  Alee  was  not  to  be  found.  That  day  (  •  uk,  -^  construction  to  that  of  the  Girelda  of  the 
passed  and  the  next;  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  \  Cathedral  at  SevlUe,  and  bnilt  bj  the  same  famous  Gebmr . 
yean  elapsed,  yet  still  his  son  was  missing.  ^        +  Two  opposite  gates  of  the  citjjof  Jiarocco. 
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in  the  garb  of  a  mountaiifeer,  stepped  forward  (  pered  through  the  crowd  ;  for  thus  they  Inter- 

and  accepted  the  challenge,  on  condition  that  *  if  >  preted  the  peaceful  colour  of  the  Sultan's  steed, 

God  gave  him  the  victory/  security  should  be  as-  I  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  his  sublime  high- 

sured  him  from  the  resentment  of  the  Bokhary*s  >  ness's  humour:  for  you  know,  O  Nazarene  !  that 

comrades.  \  white  is  the  symbol  of  peace  and  good-will;  black, 

"1"hat  the  challenge  of  the  chief  Blow-giver  )  that  of  hatred  and  war  ;  chestnut,  that  of  dis- 

had  been  accepted,  reached  the  cars  of  the  sultan,     pleasure;  whilst  the  shades  of  brown,  grey,  roan, 

who  sent  for  the  mountaineer,  and  asked  him  if  >  cream-coloured,  and  the  rest,  are  each  known  to 

it  were  true  that  he  dared  to  engage  in  combat  I  express  the  various  state  of  the  imperial  mind. 

the  mighty  Shasha,  who  dealt  in  blows  of  death,  j       **  The  bridle  and  head- trappings  were  superb, 

"♦May  God  prolong  the  life  of  our  master!*  i  being  of  green  silk  richly  embroidered  in  gold, 

said  the  mountaineer,  throwing  himself  at  the  )  whereon  was  portrayed,  easily  to  be  seen  by  all 

feet  of  the  descendant  of  the  Prophet ;  •  Yes  my  f  men,  the  sacred  emblem  of  Solomon's  seal ;  and 

lord,  I  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  kaid**  )  in  the  hollow  of  thaneck  might  be  remarked  now 

of  the  blow-givers,  on  condition  that  I  be  secured  [  and  then,  through  the  thick  and  silvery*  mane,  a 

from  the  vengeance  of  the  Bokh^y,  should  God  )  small  pouch  of  scarlet  leather,  where  was  held  a 

grant  me  success.*  |  portion  of  the  earth  of  the  holy  Drees's  tomb — 

***You  are  a  sturdy-looking  fellow,'  said  the  >  upon  his  soul  be  peace! — and  by  its  side  was  sus- 

sultan;  *  where  do  you  come  from,  and  what  is  \  pended,  in  strange  conjunction,  the  polished  tooth 

your  name?'  i  of  some  enormous  boar — unholy  beast !  never- 

^    **  Alee  Boofrahee,'  replied  the  man,  for  he  it  ?  theless  an  infallible  remedy  against  the  evil  eye. 

was;  and  throwing  himself  prostrate,  he  told  his  \      "  His  saddle,  which  reposed  on  a  housing  of 

tale  but  said  nothing  about  Bendeeban's  vineyard.  >  orange  damask,  was  quilted  in  green,  having  a 

"  He  had  employed  himself  it  appeared,  as  <  poitrel  and  girths  of  the  stoutest  silk,  interwoven 

courier  and  muleteer  since  his  flight  from  his  fath-  )  ^th  gold  thread.    The  ample  stirrups  were  of 

er's  house,  and  had  led  a  roving  life,  having  trav-  I  massive  gold,  beautifully  chased. 

elled  throughout  the  whole  empire.  >      "  The  Sultan's  simple  dress  formed  9,  striking 

"  *  Let  him  be  lodged  in  the  palace,*  said  thesul-  \  contrast  with  the  richness  of  his  horse-furniture.  - 

tan  to  his  attendants  :  *  to-morrow,  if  it  please  \  He  wore  a  caftan  of  white  kerseymere^  with  the 

the  most  High  God,  the  blows  shall  be  given  in  '  Moorish  girdle  of  white  leather,  embroidered*with 

our  Shereefianf  presence.*  \  pale  blue  silk,  fastened  by  a  plain  silver  buckle. 

"  The  guards  fell  prostrate,  their  heads  touch-  j  A  muslin  turban,  with  the  silk  tuft  of  royalty, 

ing  the  ground,  crying  out  as  they  did  so,  *  May  >  crowned  his  imperial  head  ;  and  over  this  hung 

God  prolong  the  life  of  our  master!'    Then  they  |  gracefully,  in  full  broad  folds,  a  transparent  haik 

led  off  Alee,  who  that  night  had  his  heart's  con-  \  of  the  finest  fabric  of  Fas.    His  legs  were  equip- 

tent  of  keeskoo."  >  ped  in  boots  of  white  morocco  leather,  curiously 

\  worked  with  devices  in  silk  thread. 

CH.VPTEBI1.  I      "The  Meshwa  herald  now  proclaimed   that 

—  I  Shasha   (the  blow-giver)  and  the  six-fingered 

**  Alee  slept  soundly  after  the  Sultan's  supper,  >  Alee,  each  of  free  will,  were  about  to  test  their 

though  he  dreamt  of  blows.  ]  strength,  and  that  a  royal  donation  of  fifty  gold 

"  *  May  God  prolong  the  life  of  our  Lord  !*  I  mitzakel*  would  bo  the  reward  of  the  conqueror. 

shouted  by  thousands  of  prostrate  heads,  greeted  \      "  '  May  God  bless  our  Lord  1*  shouted  by  ten 

the  Kleefa  of  the  Prophet,  the  champion  of  God,  >  times  ten  thousand  voices,  drowned  the  cry  of  the 

as  he  rode  under  the  imperial  umbrcUat  into  the     herald, — *  the  deafener,'  as  the  people  called  him, 

Meshwa,  a  very  spacious  court  of  the  palac:e,  \  from  his  astounding  voice.    Both  the  champions 

where  the  father  of  Islam  gives  public  audience,  j  were  already  on  the  appointed  ground,   when 

The  monarch  was  mounted  on  a  snow-white  stal-  I  there  arose  the  question  which  should  receive  the 

Hon,   which,  with  arched  crest  and  measured  |  first  blow. 

steps,  moved  majestically  under  his  Shereefian  \      "On  this  the  sturdy  Alee  spoke: — 
burden,  \      "  *  0  mighty  Shasha,  slave  of  the  Defender  of 

"  •  All  goes  smoothly  in  the  world,'  was  whis-  j  the  Faithful,  the  Sultan  of  the  world  !  it  is  my 

~ ■ ^  duty  to  grant  that  even  to  the  meanest  sorvaut  of 

*  The  chief.  .        ^  t      j  » 

s  our  Lord, 
t  Of  Prophetic  Origin.  .,       „  ^^^  Blow.giver  replied  : 

t«\^l?l*r'  ^T^^^r"*'  r,**^^**  *f  ^°  ^^^^  ;      "  *  Your  course  of  life  is  run  ;  it  has  reached 

to  thia  day  the  eiwifl^  of  royalt.v,  as  it  WM  m  very  early  ;  .  ,,     __^  ,    „^  ,     1    .      i»      ,  t^,      ^, 

ages,  and  gtiU  continues  to  be,  m  various  nations  of  the  ].  its  goal  I     Where  shall  I  deal  the  fatal  blow? 
**»»*•  •  A  mitsakel  is  equivalent  to  about  is.  M.  sterling. 
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**  Alee  pointed  to  the  top  of  his  head.*  The  j  "  *  There  is  no  power  nor  strength  but  in  God,* 
long  and  muscular  arm  of  the  black  was  now  \  exclaimed  the  Sultan,  as  the  black  expired  at  his 
raised  and  poised  in  the  air  over  the  skull  of  >  feet.  *  Give  the  clown,'  pointing  to  Alee,  *  the 
Alee,  who,  with  knees  slightly  bent,  stood  un-  I  fifty  ducats,  and  let  him  have  safe  conduct, 
daunted  before  his  antagonist,  a  broad  grin  upon  I  Shasha,  in  truth,  is  a  great  loss  to  my  household; 
his  features,  as  if  certain  of  his  power  of  resisting  \  but  who  can  avoid  God's  decrees,  which  are  writ- 
all  human  strength.  J  ten  in  the  Book  of  Fate.* 

•*  Down  came  the  fist  of  the  black,  sounding  ^<  **  Alee  took  the  purse  ;  and  ere  the  Sultan's 
like  the  sledge-hammer  when  struck  with  force  J  mandate  for  him  to  be  escorted  could  be  put  in 
against  an  anvil.  Alee  staggered,  drops  of  sweat  ^  force,  he  had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  was 
burst  out  upon  his  forehead,  his  eyes  rolled  with  [  seen  no  more.  Some  said  that  the  brethren  of 
pain,  and' seemed  starting  from  their  sockets;  but  <  the  black  murdered  him  that  night" 
recovering  he  shook  himself,  and,  rubbing  his  J  "  And  was  he,"  said  I,  •*  O  eloquent  follower  of 
bullet-shaped  head  and  looking  around,  exclaim-  c  the  Prophet  !  was  your  thick-skulled  hero  really 
ed:    *  Allah!  that  is  what  you  may  call  a  blow  I  !  slain  ?** 

and  what  a  blow  too !  Allah  I  But  now  comes  f  The  owner  of  the  rat-tailed  shook  his  head 
my  turn,  O  Bokhary  !  and  if  it  please  the  most  J  mysteriously.  "  Noble  Nazarene,"  he  said,  ♦•  be 
mighty  God,  Shasha  the  blow-giver  shall  never  i  it  known  to  yon,  that  not  many  weeks  after  this 
deal  another.'  )  blow-giving,  many  daring  robberies  were  report- 

"  Then,  turning  towards  the  Sultan,  he  craved  j  ed  to  have  been  committed  on  the  high-way  be- 
to  be  allowed  to  place  himself  on  an  equal  height  \  tween  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  near  Ain  Jdeeda  (the 
with  his  tall  opponent.  This  was  g^nted  ;  and  |  new  spring,)  a  spot  marked  by  many  a  small 
four  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fetch  a  marble  \  whitened  cairn,  as  a  field  of  blood;  also  on  the  hill 
block  that  was  at  hand,  but  they  found  it  too  >  of  Dar-el-Clow,  over  which  we  travelled  yester- 
much  for  them.  Alee  ran  to  the  spot,  and,  hav-  \  day;  and  in  the  woods  of  Sahel,  near  Laraiche, 
ing  with  their  assistance  put  it  on  his  shoulders,  |  and  in  the  great  forest  of  Mamgra.  No  idea 
brought  it  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  Sultan.  I  could  ever  be  formed  as  to  the  number  of  the  gang 
"  Then  having  doffed  his  gelab,  he  took  his  |  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  numerous,  for  well- 
position  on  the  block,  and,  clenching  his  six  fin-  \  armed  kafias*  had  shared  the  same  fate  as  single 
gered  fist,  and  throwing  his  body  slightly  back-  >  passengers:  and  what  was  the  most  mysterious, 
wards,  raised  his  arm,  and  seemed  to  choose  a  |  the  robbers  had  never  been  seen,  although  some 
posture  whereby  he  might  secure  the  greatest  ;  suspected  that  the  marks  of  cloven  foctf  in  the 
power.  He  hesitated,  and  dropped  his  arm,  as  if  f  wild  districts  where  the  robberies  were  committed 
to  consider  a  little  longer.  >  were  those  of  the  marauders. 

•*  And  now  the  black  man  trembled,  and  over  <  "  Near  to  the  most  difficult  passes  and  from 
his  sooty  face  there  seemed  to  come  a  horrid  pale-  I  out  the  darkest  and  densest  thickets  would  a  det^ 
iiess,  as  Alee  resumed,  in  a  yet  more  decided  !  sepulchral  voice  threaten  the  travellers;  and  the 
manner,  his  posture  of  attack.  I  words, — *  Halt  or  you  die  I'  would  bo  uttered  close 

"  Down — rapid  as  a  thunderbolt — fell  Alee's  ^  at  hand.  Should  no  heed  be  taken  of  this  com- 
fist,  and  with  it  fell  the  black,  never  to  rise  again.  $  mand,  or  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  discov- 
Tlio  Bokhary 's  skull  was  frightfully  fractured,  >  er  the  speaker,  as  sure  as  there  in  another  world, 
and  he  who  had  so  often  dealt  the  blows  of  death,  ^  a  shot  would  lay  low  some  of  the  party.  Search 
was  now  but  as  one  of  those  who  had  met^a  like  j  or  pursuit  for  these  mysterious  highwaymen  was 
fate  from  his  own  relentless  arm.  j  useless  and  proved  the  death  of  many   a  stout 

. —  /  heart.    The  kaflas  and  other  traveller*  finding 

•  With  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country  the  heads  of  i  °^  resource  but  to  obey  this  call  came  by  com- 
boys  are  all  closely  shaved  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  I  mon  consent  into  a  practice  of  thus  stopping  when 
left  bare  to  the  sun  or  storm,  not  covered  by  either  cap  >  summoned,  and  according  to  the  *  demand,  they 
ortarhan,andthusthosknUsof  theru*Moorsacquir«  deposited  on  the  ground,  food,  clothes,  money  or 
a  thickness  as  extraordinary  as  that  which  historians  ,  .  ,  .  ,     .  T  i   .     % 

affirm  to  have  distinguished  the  ancient  Copts.       *       |  ^^^  ^^^°S  which  they  were  commanded  to  place 
The  Moorish  boys  when  fighting  butt  against  each  j  there  by  the  unseen  one,  who  never  failed  to  ac- 
othcr  with  their  heads,  and  he  who  fidls  is  sure  to  liave  J  company  his  requisition  with  some  dreadful  threat 
the  power  of  his  cranium  proved  by  a  stone  or  brick-bat,  J  if  any  attempt  wer^  made  to  discover  him,  or  if 

if  one  be  at  hand;  and  often  have  I  heard  such  cracks  < ^ 

resound  upon  the  Moslem  pates  as  would  inevitably  have  \  •  The  term  used^in  Marocco  for  an  assembkge  of  raor. 
fractured  the  skuU  of  a  hat- wearer,  and  for  the  tempting  ^  chants  and  others  travelling  with  goods,  caUed  in  the  E.ist 
wager  of  one  fiuthiiig  will  many  of  these  Lids  break  you  )  a  karwau,  or  vulgarly  a  caravan. 

a  well-burnt  brick  over  his  bore  pate  with  more  good  will  ^  f  A  belief  in  the  fabled  satyrs  of  old  Rome  yet  lingers 
than  1  would  crark  a  biscuit  on  my  own.  (  in  the  fancy  of  the  people  of  West  Barbary. 
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thej  delayed  mikuig  the  best  of  their  way  off 
after  they  had  paid  the  toll. 

*'  Schemes  were  planned,  and  ambushes  laid  for 
trapping  these  unknown  outlaws,  for  no  one  could 
suppose  that  the  public  were  the  victims  of  a  sin- 
gle robber;  but  the  e?il  spirit,  as  the  folks  firmly 
believed,  thwarted  all  such  attempts,  for  it  seemed 
the  peaceful  travellers'  enemy  had  strange  fore- 
knowledge of  every  plot  against  him,  and  the 
fool-hardy  adventurers  who  attempted  his  cap- 
ture seldom  returned  to  tell  their  tale." 

"  It  was  at  this  time,  O  Nazarene  gentleman  I 
when  such  reports  were  abroad,  that  there  hap- 
pened to  be  travelling  over  the  hill  of  Dar-el- 
Clow  an  aged  Taleb*  on  his  return  from  the  vil- 
lage of  E'Mzoraf  to  his  native  place  near  Tan- 
gier. As  the  old  priest  reached  the  *  vale  of  mur- 
ders,' he  goaded  on  his  mule  into  a  hurried  amble, 
being  somewhat  cheered  on  seeing  a  party  of  mu- 
leteers about  a  mile  before  him,  who  had  already 


pliants  to  the  heart»  and  ripping  them  up,  snat- 
ched his  bloody  booty  from  ^^ir  entrails. 

**  *  Stop  or  X  shoot,*  grated  on  the  old  man's  ear 
4S  he  was  pondering  on  this  fearful  story.  He 
(][uickly  reined  in  his  mule,  ^nd  groaned  out '  may 
God  have  mercy  on  me.'  •  Your  prayer  is  heard 
O  Moostafa  the  learned,'  said  the  same  hollow 
voice;  *  leave  your  beast  and  come  hither.'  The 
Taleb  dismounted,  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  tot- 
tered towards  the  mysterious  speaker,  who  now, 
in  the  sing-song  tone  used  by  the  Mohamedans 
while  reciting  the  Ivoran,  began  to  repeat  the  Fa- 
tka\  or  first  chapter  of  the  holy  book. 

*'  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures, 
the  most  merciful,  the  King  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  thee  do  we 
implore  assistance;  direct  us  in  the ' 

"  *  I  never  could  get  further,'  said  the  unseen 
speaker,  *and  I  remember  the  time,  venerable 
father,  when  your  long  stick,  tl^t  now  I  see  serves 


gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  whom  he  now  \  as  your  support,  would  have  b^n  wrapped  sharp- 
anxiously  strove  to  join,  for  his  memory  was  full  j  ly  over  my  six  fingers.* 


of  what  he  had  heard  when  reposing  the  night 
before  with  another  traveller  in  the  mosque-hut 
of  E'Mzora;  and  the  horrid  tale  which  now  de- 
pressed his  spirit  shall  be  told  you,  as  we  travel 
on,  that  you  Nazarenes  may  know  of  what  the 
Western  Saracens  are  capable  under  the  tempting 
influence  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  Two  Hebrew  pedlars  who  had  made  some  lit- 
tle gain  by  selling  gewgaws  to  the  Arab  wo- 
men, were  trudging  back  to  Tangier,  when  they 
were  assaulted  in  a  woody  spot  of  the  Taleb'a 
present  track  by  an  armed  mountaineer.  To  offer 
resistance  to  a  Moslem  is  the  last  thought  that 
i#er  occurs  to  infidel  Jews,  so  opening  qnickl}'' 
their  little  bag  of  boutquees,:^  they  instantly  swal- 
lowed the  gold. 

*'The  robber  searched  them,  but  was  disap- 


**  *  God  is  great!'  exclaimed  the  Taleb:  •  what  I 
is  it  Alee  the  six-fingered?  O  Alee!  Alee!  thou 
wouldst  not  have  come  to  this,  if  God  had  willed 
you  should  remember  bis  holy  words.'  Then  rai- 
sing up  his  staffi  as  the  old  pedagogue  would  have 
done  had  he  been  safe  within  his  school,  he  promp- 
ted the  quondam  pupil,  his  ruling  passion  fur 
teaching,  conquering  all  his  fears. 

**  *  Direct  us  in  the  right  way, — si^y  that.  Alee, 
— in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been 
gracious,  who  walk  uprightly,  not  of  those 
against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who 

go  astray .    But  where  art  thou,  my  son,  or 

is  it  thy  spirit  that  speakcth?  for  X  heard  the  Bok- 
hkey  killed  thee  in  the  month  of  Dooihedja 
last." 

"  Alee  who  had  been  well  concealed  in  the  hol- 


pointed  of  his  prize;  but  he  soon  suspected  where  <  low  trunk  of  a  large  and  ancient  cork  tree,  star- 


they  Iiad  hidden  the  gains  which  he  well  knew 
they  had  made  in  the  neighbouring  encampments. 
They  poor  Jews,  trembling,  protested  their  pov- 
erty, and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  highwayman,  cra- 
ving his  mercy;  when  the  merciless  rufiian  took 
advantage  of  their  position,  and  stabbed  his  sup- 


tied  the  old  schoolmaster  by  his  sudden  appear- 
ance, and  taking  hold  of  the  hem  of  his  garment 
kissed  it  reverently. 

"  •  O  my  son,'  said  the  Taleb,  •  I  greviously  fear 
thy  sins  will  be  on  my  head!  Ketum  with  me  to 
Bendeesham  and  your  friends !  Still  there  is  hope, 
for  has  not  the  Prophet  written — If  ye  turn  aside 
•  A  Taleb  i»  the  nane  given  to  Marocoo  to  a  public  \  ^^"^  ^^^  grievous  sins  which  ye  are  forbidden  to 
scribe  or  notary;  and,  as  religious  and  dvU  law  with  Ma-  \  commit,  we  will  cleanse  you  from  your  faults,  and 
bomedans  ia  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  Tajeb  is  priest  \  will  introduce  you  into  IHiradiso  with  an  honour- 
as  wen  as  scribe.  \  ^blo  entry?' 

*'Alee  starting  from  his  knees,  exclaimed, 
*Does  the  lion,  to  whom  God  has  given  strength 
above  all  beasts,  does  ho  content  himself  with  a 
sheep  while  the  herd  of  oxen  are  within  his  g^rasp? 
Why  then  should  I  live  in  misery  and  slavery, 
since  the  Ruler  of  nature  has  given  me  the  strength 
and  activity  of  a  Hon?    Whence,*  he  continued 


f  Close  to  the  village  of  E'Mzora  is  the  site  of  an  heli- 
acal temple,  whereof  among  nnmerous  remains  now  pros- 
trate, one  stone  called  vulgarly  by  the  Moors  Al  Oosted 
or  the  peg,  stands  yet  erect;  and  is  of  such  large  dimen- 
sions ttiat  it  would  uot  discredit  the  stupendous  struc- 
ture on  Salisbury  Plain. 

(Small  gold  pieces  equal  in  value  to  about  eight  shil- 
ilngi  each. 
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ia  tHi  iiufignsnt  totie  which  made  the  old  man 
tremble,  *  whence  do  sultans*  and  their  sol^erj 
— those  human  falcons— derivd  their  right  of 
preying  on  the  weak?  pinkest  thou  that  I  and 
thousands  of  bearded  men  kissed  the  dust,  th^ 
other  day,  in  the  Meshwa,  before  him  who  claims 
the  title  of  Meer  al  Moomenln  (Prince  of  Befiev- 
ers,)  from  good  will  and  affection?  No!  nor  is 
it  from  such  motive  that  you  and  your  brethren 
pay  into  his  coffers  your  scanty  gains!  What 
cause  have  I  for  abandoning  my  mode  of  subsis- 
ting in  this  world,  or  for  fearing  punishment  in 
th6  sext,  whilst  the  defender  of  yout  faith  breaks 
the  Prophet's  law  by  rapine  and  extortaoA,  and 
yet  lives  at  ease  in  his  conscience,  so  long  as  he 
has  the  power  to  do  wrong  with  impunity?  I  am 
not  moi^e  of  a  f5feebooter  than  he  is;  only  I  prac- 
tice on  a  much  smaller  scale.  My  ^ct  is.  Stand 
or  I  fire !  My  prune  minister  is  my  good  gun  and 
an  unerring  aim.' 

'^'Hark!  I  hear  the  distaikt  tread  of  camels: 
C&A6  old  man,  this  night  thou  shalt  be  the  guest 
of  the  Spirit  of  th*e  Woods;'  and  he  laughed 
wildly.  *  Mount  your  mu!e,  and  I  will  lead  the 
way.' 

**  The  old  mtar  fearing  to  refuse,  followed  the 
ofitlkw.  They  scrambled  their  way  through  the 
thickest  copses,  trespassing  on  the  very  lair  of 
the  lynx,^  the  jackal,  and  the  boar,  who,  roused, 
retreated  grumbling  after  their  fashion  at  such 
strange  intrusion. 

**  The  Talob  thought  that  tJio  way  they  went 
looked  like  ono  where  human  feet  had  never  trod 
before,  and  so  it  was  most  probably,  for  Alee  had 
avoided  detection  by  never  trarelUng  twice  over 
same  path. 

'<  liie  old  schoolmaster  began  to  feel  himself 
very  uneasy,  as,  muttering  the  word  Allah  I  Allah ! 
a  hundred  times,  he  followed  his  extraordinary 
conductor,  grievously  fearing  that  but  little  good 
would  come  to  himself  or  his  mule.  At  length 
they  reached  a  jungle  of  briars,  apparently  im- 
passible; and  Taleb  Moostafa  said  with  a  trem- 
bling voice, '  It  seems  to  me,  my  son,  that  you  have 
missed  the  track.' 

"  Alee  made  no  answer,  but  having  first  bent 
down,  as  if  to  examine  the  ground,  uttered  a 
sound  like  the  bleating  of  a  kid,  which  was  soon 
answered  by  a  shrill  whistle,  that  made  the  old 
man's  heart  sink  within  him,  and  put  a  bridle  on 
his  tongue. 

"  *  All  is  right,'  said  Alee,  going  to  a  spot  where 
the  jungle  seemed  the  thickest;  then  listening  a 
while,  he  threw  back  a  wicket  of  the  living  briar, 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  detected  even 
by  a  hunter's  observing  eye.  This  they  passed 
through^  and  then  the  briars  were  cautiously  re- 
placed.    Winding  along   a   narrow   path   cut 


through  the  thicket,  they  came  upon  an  open 
space,  through  which  ran  a  clear  stream.  On  its 
bank  the  ouHaw  had  formed  a  hut,  but  so  thatched 
as  to  be  with  cfifficulty  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding thicket  foliage. 

"  As  they  entered,  a  young  woman  in  a  loose 
dress  ran  forward  to  maet  and  embrace  the  out- 
law. 

« <  Well,  Bahmana,  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
my  promise  to  bring  the  bracelets  and  handker- 
chiefs; for  just  as  the  kafla  was  coming  up,  our 
venerable  uncle  here  made  his  appearance  on  the 
highway,  and  I  could  not  let  my  good  old  school- 
master pass  our  dwelling  without  a  welcome:  so 
my  dear  Rahmana,  you  must  make  ready  some 
savoury  dish  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  wild  cow  ♦  I 
shot  yesterday;  fori  think  our  guest  must  be 
yery  hungry.'  As  he  spoke  he  turned  round  to 
the  old  mau,  who  had  sat  down  with  his  back  tur- 
ned to  the  fair  partner  of  his  wild  pupil. 

*' '  Come  Seedy  Moostafa,'  said  Alee, '  the  Spir- 
it of  the  Woods  is  not  jealous  of  his  RourL  Why 
is  woman  made  lovely  but  to  be  looked  upon?  and 
what  were  our  eyes  given  us  for  by  the  All-wise 
but  to  behold  beautiful  things?  Bahmana,  go 
ask  the  Taleb'd  blessing,  and  then  prepare  the 
kesksoo.' 

**  To  hear  was  to  obey  with  old  Moostafa  upon 
the  present  occasion;  so  raising  the  hood  of  his 
white^lab,  he  looked  upon  Bahmana,  who  bent 
to  kiss  his  hand,  and  having  received  a  blessing, 
left  him  in  order  to  prepare  the  meal. 

"  *  This  damsel  is  truly  beautiful — ^blessed  be 
God! — and  seems  happy  with  you  in  this  wild 
scene:  may  I  ask  you,  my  son,  how  came  she 
here? 

"  Alee  took  out  a  small  cane  carved  in  Arabic; 
then  jerking  out  on  the  hollow  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  a  long  snuff  of  Tetuan  tobacco, 
offered  it  to  the  Taleb;  and  looking  at  him,  stead- 
fastiy,  replied :  *  For  my  wife  I  paid  no  dowry ; 
yet  I  hold  her  dearer,  ay,  dearer,  I  dare  say,  than 
the  Kaid  of  Alcassar  can  prize  eitlier  of  his  four, 
though  for  one  of  them  alone  he  gave  a  dower  of 
a  thousand  ]Viitzakel.  Now  hear  how  I  brought 
my  fair  one  to  her  bridegroom's  home. 

**  Having  one  morning  taken  up  my  position 
on  a  high  rock  that  gave  a  wide  command  of 
view,  I  remained  perched  like  the  eagle,  watching 
for  my  prey;  when  a  party  of  travellers  appear- 
ed slowly  winding  up  the  hill.  The  principal 
persons  were  preceded  by  their  baggage  animals 

•  Ifitliln  a  rery  few  yean  wild  oattle  abounded  in  the 
woods  of  Boomar;  they  were  of  a  dun  colour,  had  rery 
long  horns,  and  were  of  Uffhter  frame  than  the  tame  cat- 
tle. When  wounded  they  were  Tery  dangerous.  The 
last  of  these  wild  animals  wss,  I  understand,  killed  about 
four  years  ago. 
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M'lth  their  drivers ;  behind  these  rode  on  an  am- 
bling mule  a  venerable  man,  whose  dress  bespoke 
some  wealthy  Fas  merchant;  and  by  his  side,  on 
a  stout  pony,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  a  man,  a 
female  closely  muffled  up. 

"  *I  descended  cautiously  from  the  height;  then 
taking  my  stand  by  a  fountain  near>the  highway, 
waited  with  cocked  gun  the  traveller's  approach. 

**  *  I  had  already  taken  sure  aim  at  one  of  the 
muleteers,  who  having  a  brace  of  pistols  slurig 
over  his  gelab,  might,  I  thought,  prove  my  most 
troublesome  opponent. 

"  *  As  the  party  reached  the  fountain,  the  old 
man  dismounted  from  his  mule,  then  heljied  his 
female  companion  to  alight,  whose  beauty,  which 
you  have  so  deservedly  admired,  I  then  first  be- 
hold; for  as  she  dismounted,  her  haik  caught  in 
the  stirrup,  which  drew  it  from  her  grasp,  and 
unveiled  the  hallowed  features.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  resolved  she  should  be  mine,  and  God 
willing  without  bloodshed. 

"  *  The  old  man  having  seated  her  at  the  verge 
of  the  wood,  in  the  shade,  ordered  the  muleteers 
to  push  on  with  the  baggage  animals  towards 
Tangier,  and  said  that  he  would  rejoin  them  with 
his  daughter  as  soon  as  he  had  performed  his  ab- 
lution and  prostration;  for  the  shortened  shadow 
told  it  was  about  mid-day,  and  the  hour  of  pray- 
er. I  now  felt  convinced  my  prize  woidd  be  easily 
won,  for  the  protector  of  the  fair  was  too  in- 
firm to  offer  resistance,  yet  still  I  waited  m^  best 
opportunity. 

**  *  The  old  man,  having  performed  sundry  ab- 
lutions at  the  fountain,  took  from  his  saddle-bags 
a  fine  Fas  rug,  on  which,  having  spread  it  east 
and  west,  he  began  his  adoration;  but  finding  I 
suppose,  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  that  spot 
too  rough  for  his  aged  limbs,  he  moved  to  a  level 
plot  of  turf  some  fifty  yards  down  the  hill,  and 
there  in  perfect  comfort  recommenced  his  genu- 
flections.* 

« ♦  God  forbid,'  said  old  Moostafa,  *  That  at 
such  a  moment  thou  should'st  have  wronged 
him.' 

"•It  was  God's  will,'  continued  the  robber; 
*  but  listen.' 

"  Leaving  my  gun  against  a  tree,  I  crept  cau- 
tiously through  the  thicket,  until  I  reached  its 
border,  where  sat  Kahmana  closely  wrapped  in 
her  haik.  I  was  about  to  carry  my  purpose  into 
execution,  when  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  was 
heard  fast  ascending  the  hill,  and  obliged  me 
again  to  retreat  into  the  bushes.  The  new  com- 
ers proved  to  be  a  body  of  cavalry  escorting  pris- 
oners, whose  hands  and  feet  were  strongly  bound 
in  chains.  The  party  halted  at  the  fountain  for 
a  little  time  to  refresh  their  horses;  and  then 
moved  quickly  on  again.     The  old  man  was  yet 


at  prayers,  though  I  could  perceive  he  was  about 
to  conclude  them.  Scarcely  were  the  horsemen 
out  of  sight,  when  I  crept  again  with  noiseless 
step  towards  the  damsel.  Her  back  was  turned  : 
I  took  off  my  slippers,  ana  crawling  with  hands 
and  feet  cautiously  approached  near  to  her:  then 
giving  a  glance  at  the  old  man,  whose  forehead 
was  pressed  to  the  ground,  I  pounced  upon  my 
prey,  and  pressing  the  haik  over  her  mouth,  I 
lifted  her  in  my  arms,  and  dashed  into  the  forest, 
regaining  my  gun  as  I  passed  the  tree. 

"  *  The  poor  girl  was  sadly  frightened,  and  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  alarm  to  her  aged  parent; 
but  he  could  not  have  heard  her  stifled  screams. 
I  brought  her  to  this  hut,  and  loosening  the  veil, 
gazed  on  her  features.  A  death-like  paleness 
had  come  over  them,  and  her  eyes  were  closed. 
I  shuddered  as  I  thought  that  Azrael  the  arch- 
robber  of  mankind,  had  snatched  her  from  me. 
A  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom  told  me,  however, 
that  her  fate  was  not  yet  written.  She  looked 
so  pale  and  sorrow-stricken,  that  for  a  moment  I 
tilmost  resolved  to  restore  hei"  to  her  father;  but 
then,  I  reflected  that  a  worse  lot  might  befall  her 
than  to  be  the  wife  of  one  who  already  loved  her 
so  fervently  as  I  did;  for  perhaps,  reasoned  I,  she 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  a  numerous  harem 
of  some  old  dolt  in  Tangier; — and  this,'  said 
the  Arab,  interrupting  himself,  ''was  just  the 
case." 

"'I  bathed,'  continued  Alee,  *her  forehead 
with  cool  water  from  this  stream;  she  opened  her 
eyes,  but  shrunk  back  on  beholding  me,  and  cried 
out,  **  O  father,  save  me  I"  and  then  again  she  clo- 
sed her  long  eyelashes,  studded  with  liquid  dia- 
monds. Long,  long,  it  was  that  she  remained 
disconsolate.  She  would  take  no  food  all  the  day 
and  night,  and  I  watched  her  almost  insensible 
form.  On  the  morning  I  again  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her,  but  the  only  words  she  uttered  were, 
"Where  is  my  fiither?"  I  swore  to  her  by  my 
beard,  that  he  was  unharmed,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  my  passion  for  her,  and  that  I  was  her 
slave.  Still  she  rejected  food.  I  continued  to 
watch  her  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  vowed 
never  to  sleep  or  eat  till  she  became  assured  I 
meant  her  no  harm. 

"  *  At  length  hunger  obliged  her  to  taste  some* 
thing;  and  then,  poor  girl,  after  many  days  she 
took  courage  to  converse  with  me.  She  told  me  who 
she  was,  and  that  her  father,  in  spite  of  all  her 
entreaties,  had  resolved  to  have  married  her  to 
the  old  administrator  of  customs  in  Tangier,  a 
husband  aged  enough  to  remember  the  first plagae. 
— But  now,'  said  the  robder,  *  we  are  husband  and 
wife,  and  only  wish  for  your  blessing  and  a  writ- 
ten contract  to  be  as  happy  a  pair  as  the  doves. 
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GofTs  prociaimerst*  that  are  wooing  over  our 
heads/ 

"*  That  shall  be  granted,*  said  the  old  Taleb; 
*  but  my  good  Alee  what  became  of  her  father?* 

"  •  Why,'  said  Alee,  *  I  little  know;  though,  in 
truth  I  heard  one  of  a  party  of  travellers,  while 
sitting  under  the  very  tree  from  which  I  carried 
off  Rahmana,  relate  that  a  beautiful  girl  of  Fas 
hacl  been  carried  off  from  her  father,  and  that  the 
old  man  was  persuaded  it  was  the  Jin  of  the 
Woods;  for  ^though  at  prayers  within  a  few 
paces  of  her,  he  had  seen  nothing,  and  had  heard 
nothing.' 

"  The  next  morning  before  break  of  day  Alee 
conducted  his  guest  through  the  forest  to  the  high 
road,  and  on  taking  leave  presented  him  with  thir- 
ty mitzakel,  and  cloth  of  the  finest  texture  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  soolliam,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  kady.  But,  O  noble  Christian,  the 
old  man,  as  I  shall  now  relate,  was  little  worthy 
the  confidence  and  bounty  of  his  former  pupil. 

**  Not  many  days  succeeding  this  strange  ad- 
venture of  Taleb  Moostafa  with  the  spirit  of  the 
woods,  a  message  was  despatched  by  the  Kaid  of 
Tangier  to  the  court,  which  was  then  in  Maroc- 
co,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  abode  and  per- 
son of  the  secret  evil  doer,  declaring  that  he  who 
carried  off  the  Merchant*s  daughter,  was  no  oth- 
er than  the  six-fingered  Alee.  On  that  very  day 
a  considerable  number  of  horsemen  were  ordered 
to  scour  the  wood  of  Bar  A'clon  ;  but  they  did 
so  without  success.  They  had  penetrated  even 
to  the  very  cave  where  the  scene  took  place  which 
I  have  just  described,  where  the  yet  smouldering 
embers  and  other  recent  vestiges  showed  that  the 
strange  inhabitant  had  received  as  true  informa- 
tion of  their  intention  as  they  of  his  abode. 

"  Daring  robberies  were  now  committed  day 
after  day  in  the  forest  of  Maucora,  about  three 
days  journey  from  Alee's  late  retreat  A  party 
of  Arabs  had  laid  in  wait  for  Alee,  and  succeed- 
ed in  wounding  him;  but  as  usual  Alee  escaped, 
sending  three  of  their  number  to  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  the  Houris  in  Paradise. 

"  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Sultan,  and 
sent  to  all  governors  of  provinces  and  towns,  to 
all  kaids  and  sheikhs  of  this  western  empire,  or- 
dering them  to  use  all  diligence  to  take  alive  or 
to  kill  Alee,  the  six-fingered,  the  plague  of  the 
universe.  AU  were  obedient  to  the  Shereefian 
edicts  yet  still  the  outlaw  kept  the  country  in 
alarm.  Wealthy  travellers  and  rich-laden  kaflas 
took  redoubled  precaution  against  the  formidable 
Alee  whose  rapid  movements  made  many  people 


*  An  epithet  given  to  the  dove  by  the  Moors  Arom  the 
motion  they  m»ke  when  cooing  being  Blmilju>  to  that  of 
Che  prostrations  of  a  Moslem  at  prayer. 


believe  that  he  had  a  charmed  Ufe,  and  could  be 
in  ten  places  at  one  time. 

Alee  however,  wisely  kept  friends  with  the 
country  folk,  and  the  poor  especially^  often  en- 
riching them  at  rich  men's  cost;  it  was  indeed 
strongly  suspected  that  the  people  of  many  camps 
and  hamlets  had  connived  with  him ;  nay,  that 
they  even  were  associated  with  him  in  more  than 
one  of  his  forays.*' 

1,T0  BE  OORTIHrXD.] 


SUNSET. 

'Tie  snnset,  and  how  soft  the  lighl 
The  glowing  sky  o'er  all  has  thrown ; 

While  the  bright  clouds  that  charm  the  sight, 
Make  us  forget  the  day  has  flown. 

Deep  silence  reigns  o*er  hill  and  vale. 

The  busy  hum  no  more  is  heard : 
And  in  the  gently  sighing  gale, 

The  forest  leaves  are  scarcely  stirred. 

'Bfld  such  a  scene,  the  glorious  mm 

Sinks  gently  *neath  yon  distant  hill. 
Departs,  bis  daily  course  now  run, 

Another  land  with  light  to  fill. 

Thus  do  we  see  the  Christian  die, 

Who  knows  his  pilgrimage  is  o'er ; 
Who  leaTes  the  world  without  a  sigh, 

To  land  upon  the  heavenly  shore. 

E'en  in  death's  grasp,  his  brow  serene. 

His  calmness,  as  he  sinks  to  rest, 
His  face,  on  which  a  smile  is  seen. 

Proclaim  that  he  is  truly  blest. 

For  Christ  is  with  him  in  that  hour, 
When  earthly  hopes  and  comforts  fail, 

To  strengthen  with  Almighty  power, 
The  soul  that  walks  through  death's  dark  vale. 

Oh  I  let  me  die  the  Christian's  death, 

Be  mine  his  hope,  his  Joy,  his  love ; 
And  when  Vm  call'd  to  yield  my  breath. 

Oh!  may  I  find  a  home  above.  M^ 


THE  LEARNED  ELEPHANT. 

"  That's  a  wery  knowin'  hanimal  of  yours,*' said 
a  cockney  gentleman  to  the  keeper  of  an  elephant. 
"  Veiy,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder.  "  He  performs 
strange  tricks  and  hantics,  does  he?"  inquired  the 
cockney,  eying  the  animal  through  his  glass. 
'  Surprisin*,"  retorted  the  keeper, "  we've  learned 
him  to  put  money  in  that  box  you  see  up  there. 
Try  him  with  a  dollar."  The  cockney  handed 
the  elephant  a  dollar,  and  sure  enough,  he  took 
it  in  his  trunk,  and  placed  it  in  a  box  high  out  of 
reach.  "  Well,  that  is  very  hextraordinary — haa- 
tonishing  truly!"  said  the  green  one,  opening  his 
eyes.  **Now,  let  us  see  liim  take  it  out,  and 
'and  it  back."  "  We  never  Icams  him  tliat  trick," 
retorted  the  keeper,  with  a  roguish  leer,  and  then 
turned  away  to  stir  up  the  monkeys,  and  punch 
the  hyenas. 
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**  Books,  we  know. 
Are  ft  BabstsnUid  world,  when  pure  and  good. 
Bound  these,  with  tendrils  strong  ss  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

WORDSWOttTB. 


No.  m. 
THB    AMBER    WITCH."* 


BiKcs  the  days  when  tve  pored  oyer  the  pages 
of  the  Vicar  of  WakefSeM,  we  hare  read  nothing 
at  once  so  simply  and  beantifuUy  wiitten,  or  so 
deeply  calling  forth  our  sympathy,  as  this  little 
Romance,  which  the  author,  with  a  pride  in  his 
bantling  that  scorns  all  subterfuge,  has  boldly  and 
truthfully  named,  **  most  interesting."  We  con- 
gratulate our  readers  that  Mr.Murrayhas  promised 
to  introduce  this  little  work  into  his  Colonial  li- 
brar}',  and  on  the  prospect  that  its  pages  will  al- 
most simultaneously  with  this  our  unpretending 
notice,  be  laid  open  to  them. 

By  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  we  Tv^ere  lately 
made  aware  that  great  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted among  the^German  critics,  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  was  a  bond  fide  chronicle  of  events 
which  actually  occurred,  or  a  Romance— and 
ftirther  that  when  Dr.  Meinholdfc  announced  it  to 
be  the  latter,  and  deolarei  himself  the  author, 
not  the  editor,  a  great  storm  of  indignation  arose 
against  him  for  his  audacity  in  entrapping  the 
Solonsof  the  Reviews,  who  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  witchcraft.  Some  doubted  his  veracity,  and 
sneeringly  hinted  that  from  the  evidence  of  his 
former  publications,  it  might  safely  be  asserted 
that,  his  pastoral  character  to  the  contrary  not* 
withstanding,  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Amber 
Witch! 

Be  this  as  it  may — ^the  book  as  it  is — a  Romance* 
quite  as  much  as  if  it  were  a  veritable  chronicle 
— is  the  most  acceptable  thing  which  the  teem- 
ing press  of  the  present  century  has  for  a  long 
time  produced.  Not  all  the  well  rounded  periods 
and  super-eloquent  language  of  Bulwer — ^not  all 
the  Quixotic  Knight  Errantry  of  James,  who,  tome 


upon  tome,  has  been  running  a  muck  through  all 
the  heroes  of  the  feudal  ages— not  all  the  Kew- 
gate  Calendar  of  Harrison  Ainsworth— the  High 
Toryism  of  Warren— or  the  Young  Englandism 
of  I)*Israeli — no,  not  even  the  graphic  pen^and 
master  hand  of  Eugene  Sue — have  afforded  us 
the  exquisite,  yet  sorrowing  pleasure,  which  we 
have  felt  in  listening  to  poor  old  Abraham 
Schweidler  recite,  in  his  own  naive  and  simple 
style,  his  mighty  griefs — and  through  all,  his  un- 
pretending yet  ever  present  Faith. 

Go  ye,  who  amid  the  petty  sorrows — the  little 
annoyances  of  every  day  life — ^have  been  wont  to 
murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  to  impugn  the  omniscience  of  the  Creator, 
because  ho  has  in  small  things  afflicted  you — go 
ye,  and  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest," 
the  wholesome  lesson  which  the  poor  pastor  of 
Coseron  reads  you  in  his  simple  narrative— he 
himself,  unwitting  the  while,  as  it  Would  ^eetUy 
that  every  new  afdiction  which  he  relates,  and 
his  bearing  under  it,  is  a  lecture,  sharp  and  cut- 
ting as  the  sword.  But  with  all  this — and  there 
are  many  texts  from  sacred  writ  appropriately 
and  feelingly  introduced,  as  we  shall  eheW  in  the 
sequel,  **  to  point  the  moral," — ^yet  is  the  general 
effect  such,  that  your  sorrowing  sympathies,  more 
than  your  direct  self-reproaches,  are  excited.  And 
perhaps  in  this  consists  the  great  art  of  the  au- 
thor. The  stem  realities  of  self-reproach,  when 
called  forth  by  direct  admomtion,  are  tooiinplea* 
sant  to  leave  a  lasting  effect  on  the  mind.  We 
are  always  ready  to  throw  them  off' our  thoughts. 
But  when  the  silent  monitor  speaks  to  us  through 
our  own  awakened  sympathies  for  the  sorrows. 


•  MoMiAY's  COI4MIIAL  ud  Ho»t  LoiiABT,  No.  XI.-^Mar7  Schweidler,  the  Amber  Witeh;  the  most  interesting 
trial  for  Witchcraft  ertt  known :  translated  from  Ihe  German.  John  Murray,  Albemafle  Street,  London ;'  Arniotir 
&  Ramsaj,  Montreal.    Price  Si.  6d. 
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real  or  imaginary,  of  others— it  speaks  in  a  gentle  ] 
suul  subduing  tone.  The  iron  sinks  into  the  soul,  | 
to  be  sure — but  it  no  longer  seems  to  wound  or  < 
hurt  you  ;  for  while  it  pidns  it  pleases  you — and  i 
the  lesson  is  never  forgotten.  Ever  after,  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  your  practical  life. 

In  a  Preface  the  pretended  editor,  but  real 
author,  of  the  Amber  Witch,  gives  aiijaccount  of 
the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  Abraham 
Scfaweidler  — much  in  the  gtyle,  although  not  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  MSS.  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  t/the  great  Historian  of  New  York, 
was  produced.  The  story  opens  during  the  Thirty 
Years  War.  The  first  few  chapters  are  supposed 
to  have  been  lost.  But  in  reality  the  story  begins 
just  where,  in  our  opinion,  such  a  story  ought  to 
begin.  We  know,  as  if  by  intuition,  that  Abra« 
ham  Sehweidler  is  the  venerated  pastor  of  Cose- 
ron — that  hitherto  his  life  has  been  a  quiet  and 
godly  one-— that  he  has  the  traces  of  royal  blood 
in  his  veins— a  thing  which  is  quietly  told,  yet 
which  means  a  good  deal  in  the  end.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  party  of  surrounding  Imperialist  Dragoons 
have  made  an  attack  on  the  village — the  terrified 
inhabitants,  and  among  them  the  Pastor  and  his 
danghter,  have  fled  for  shelter  to  the  StreokeUberg, 
a  mountain  near  ihe  village.  With  sorrow  and 
affright  they  behold  the  flames  arise  from  their 
dwellings ;  but  the  Pastor's  house  is  spared.  After 
plundering  these  simple  people  of  their  provisions 
botli  for  man  and  beast,  away  ride  the  hated  Im* 
periaUsts.  Thft  time  the  vtua  mcra  were  saved, 
for  which  he  thanks  Ood.  Starvation  stares  him 
in  the  ftoe.  H^  writes  to  sheriff  Wittich  Appel- 
man,  who  brutally  refuses  him  his  dues.  His  old 
chureb-wurden  begs  for  him  in  the  parish.  Ap* 
peUaan,  the  Sheriff,  is  a  noted  character  in  th« 
book — and  so  is  Lissie  KoUcen,  the  wifo  of  Leden, 
who  is  high  in  repute  in  the  parish,  as  a  witch. 
Angered  at  what  the  simple  Pastor  and  his  daugh- 
ter insagine  witchcraft  practised  on  her  husband, 
— ^they  send  her  avay,  telHng  her  to  help  him. 
She  replies  **  Yea,  forsooth  I  will  help  him,  and 
thee  too."  The  Pastor's  cow  dim  suddenly.  Of 
course  old  Lizsie  mutt  have  bewitched  her  I  And 
now  misfortunes  begin  to  gather  thick  and  fast 
over  the  devoted  heads  of  the  Pastor  and  his  lovely 
danghter.  For  although  we  have  no  high-flown 
descriptionof  her  arched  eye-brows,and  her  glossy 
ringlets^her  marble  bcow— her  pearly  teeth— 
her  damask  cheeks— or  such  like  invariable  char* 
acteristics  <»f  the  novel  heroines  of  the  day — ^we 
know,  we  feel  that  she  is  beautifiiL  We  are  toM 
it  in  another  way— with  less  ostentation  but  with 
greater  feHcity.  AU  who  see  her  love  her  at  first 
sight— that  is  to  say  aU  the  men,  and  the  old 
scandal-mongering  women  strive  to  decry  her 
reputation  as  a  maid.     There  is  not  another 


yoDDg  damsel  in  the  villager-else  would  we  swear 
that  she  was  envied ! 

Again  the  Imperialist  troops  threaten  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  pastor  and  his  flock  retire  to  the 
cavern  in  the  mountain.  Thence  they  behold  their 
dwellings  wrapped  in  flames — and  one  after  the 
other,  stragglers  from  the  village,  who  had  linger- 
ed, concealed  in  the  environs,  come  dropping  in, 
and  bring  disastrous  news. 

A  flight  of  field-fares  is  discovered  in  the  juni- 
per-bushes, and  now  old  Use  the  maid,  the  troop- 
ers having  galloped  to  Danceron,  goes  to  the  vil- 
lage to  cut  off  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  dead  cow  to 
make  springes  to  catch  the  birds.  Old  Ledeii 
returns,  and  relates  how  his  wife,  Lizzie  Kolken 
the  witch,  saved  him  from  the  troopers.  This 
time  the  iMua  mura  are  lost  The  Pastor  sus- 
pects Lizzie — ^but  she  indignantly  denies  the 
charge.  Next  is  related  how  they  passed  the 
first  night  on  the  mountain — ^d  in  the  morning 
they  proceed  to  their  bird  trapping: — 

"  Now  we  wedged  tlie  snares  right  across  the 
road  to  Uekeritxe:  and  mark  what  a  wondrous 
act  of  mercy  befell  from  gracious  God  I  As  I 
stepped  into  the  road  with  the  hatchet  in  my 
hand,  Tit  was  Leden  his  hatchet,  which  he  had 
fetched  out  of  the  village  early  in  the  rooming,) 
I  caught  sight  of  a  loaf  as  long  as  my  arm,  which 
a  raven  was  picking,  and  which  doubtless  one  of 
the  Imperialist  troopers  had  dropped  the  day  be- 
fore." 

He  hides  it  under  his  coat  A  gi^t  number 
of  the  birds  are  taken — their  ^  mouths  water  only 
at  the  sweet  savour  of  them."  The  Pastor  loses 
not  the  opportunity  of  admonishing  his  flock. 
They  answer  they  will  endure  all  things  rather 
than  not  believe  in  the  great  mercy  of  God. 

"  Then  with  tears  I  drew  forth  the  loaf  from 
my  breast,  held  it  on  high,  and  cried,  *  Behold, 
then,  thou  believing  little  flock,  how  sweet  a 
manna  loaf  your  faithftal  Redeemer  hath  sent  ye 
through  me  I  Whereupon  tho^  all  wept,  sobbed, 
and  p^roaned;  and  the  uttle  children  aeain  came 
runmng  up  and  held  out  their  hands,  crying, '  See ! 
bread,  bread!*  But  as  I  myself  could  not  pray 
for  heaviness  of  soul,  I  bade  raasch  his  little  girl, 
say  the  Gratias  the  while  my  Mary  cut  up  the 
loaf,  and  gave  each  his  share.  Ana  now  we  all 
joyfully  beean  to  cat  our  meat  from  God  in  the 
wilderness. 

He  then  tells  them  how  he  found  the  bread,  and 
calls  to  thdr  minds  Elijah  fed  by  the  ravens. 
He  reads  to  them  Luke  xiiL  24,  Luther^s  ver^ 
sion:  "Consider  the  ravens;  for  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap:  which  neither  have  storehouse  nor 
bams ;  afid  God  feedeth  them :  How  much  better 
are  ye  than  the  fowls?"  But  the  witeh  liaiie 
Kolken  throws  away  her  birds— whereupon  at 
night  only  seven,  and  nezt.momingbut^wo  birds 
are  snared.    The  nei^t  morning  he  hears  his 
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daughter,  who  is  a  great  proficient,  he  says,  ia  the  \  the  beggarmaa  would  give  me  none,  saying  that 
Latin  tongue,  chanting  the  Latin  venes  attribut-  I  ^^  himself  had  a  wife  and  four  children,  who  were 
edto  St.  Augustine,  which  are  thus  beautifully  \  |ikewif  staggering  towards  death's  d^^^^ 

,.  *  «,.        ,       .,      ,     .         %     the  bitter  panjfs  of  hunerer:  that  the  *  famine  was 

translated  m  a  note.  They  describe  the  joys  of  |  sorer  far  in  Bannemin  than  here,  where  we  stiU 
Paradise: —  >  had  berries  ;  whether  I  had  not  heard  that  but 

I  a  few  days  ago  a  woman  (lie  told  me  her  name 
**  In  that  far  land   the  citizens  all  share  one  >  but  horror  made  me  forget  it,)  had  there  killed 

equal  bread,  |  her  own  child  and  devoured  it  from  hunger.  That 

And  keep  desire  and  hunger  still,  although  toful-  >  he  could  not  therefore  help  me,  and  I  might  go 

ness  fed :  ?  to  the  Lieper  Winkel  myself.' 

Unwearied  by  satiety,  unracked  by  hunger's  strife,  j  "  I  was  horror-stricken  at  the  tale,  as  is  easy 
The  air  they  breathe  is  nourishment  and  spiritual  >  to  guess,  for  we  in  our  own  trouble  had  not  yet 

life.  )  heard  of  it,  there  being  little  or  no  traffic  between 

Around  them  bright  with  endless  spring,  perpe-  |  one  village  and  another ;  and  thinking  on  Jern- 

tual  roses  bloom ;  >  salem,  and  sheer  despairing  because  the  Lord  had 

Warm  balsams  gratefully  exude  luxurious  per-  >  visited  us,  as  of  old  that  ungodly  city,  although 

fume;  ^  ^  ^  >  we  had  not  betrayed  or  crucitied  him,  1  almost  for- 

Bed  crocuses  and  lilies  white,  shine  dazzling  in  !  got  all  my  necessities  and  took  my  staff  in  my 

the  sun ;  >  hand  to  depart.    But  I  had  not  gone  more  than 

Oreen  meadows  yield  them  harvests  rich,  and  )  a  few  yards  when  the  beggar  called  me  to  stop, 

streams  with  honey  run;  I  and  when  I  turned  myself  round,  became  toward 

Unbroken  drop  the  ladenboughs  with  heavy  fruit-  ^  me  with  a  good  hunch  of  bread  which  he  had 

age  bent,  >  taken  out  of  his  wallet,  and  said:    *  There !  but. 

Of  incense  and  of  odors  strange,  the  air  is  redo-  !  pray  for  me  also,  so  that  I  may  reach  my  home  ; 

lent;  )  for  if  on  the  road  they  smell  that  I  have  bread. 

And  neither  sun  nor  moon  nor  stars  dispense  >  my  own  brother  would  strike  me  dead,  I  believe! 

their  changeful  light,  \  This  I  promised  with  joy,  and  instantly  turned 

But  the  Lamb's  eternal  glory  makes  the  happy  \  back  to  take  to  my  child  the  gift  hidden  in  my 

city  bright!*'  5  pocket." 

They,  father  and  daughter,  then  behold  a  won-  Can  we  imagine  desolation  more  complete— 
drous  sign  of  a  cross  in  the  sky,  and  fall  upon  go^Q^  more  heart  breaking?  A  beloved  father 
their  knees.  {  doting  on  his  child,  sees  her  wasting  before  his 

No  fish  could  they  catch  in  sea,  or  Achtic-  j  eyes;  her  beauty  only  aggravates  the  pang  which 
water— no  game,  though  the  forests  of  Coseron  J  he  feels  ;  he  turns  stricken  with  grief,  and  wan- 
and  Uckeritze  were  full  of  them,  for  no  guns,  and  ^ers  forth  to  seek  food  for  her.  He  meets 
no  powder  had  they.  Domestic  cattle  were  aU  one,  if  anything  more  wretched  than  himsdf ; 
swept  away,  except  two  cows  and  a  pig.  They  ^nd  still,  the  impulse  is  so  strong,  his  love  so 
lived  on  blackberries.  great,  he  begs  from  the  man,  cMng  him  at  the 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pas-  g^^^  time  *♦  poor  beggarman !"  But  here  too,  at 
sages  in  tiie  book,  which  we  must  insert  bodily :       ^„^  ^^e  instinct  of  self-preservation  U  predomi- 

"And  now  let  any  Christian  judge  by  his  own     "^^  over  every  feeling  of  pity,  and  Uie  beggar- 
heart,  in  what  sorrow  and  heaviness  I  took  my  j  man  refuses  him  the  morsel  of  bread  he  asks, 
staff  in  my  hand,  seeing  that  my  child  fell  away  |      What  a  subject  for  a  painter  of  genius  1    The 
Uke  a  shadow  from  pinching  hunger ;  although  I  j  ^,    ^^^  ^^^^^      nevertheless,  to  tiie  tale  of  tiie 
myself,  bemgr  old,  did  not,  by  the  help  of  God  s  >  f     "^  ,  ^,        .,        j  i_    .l     ^n 

mercy,  find  any  great  failing  in  my  strength,  beggarman;  and  tiien  sdenced  by  the  stdl greater 
While  I  thus  went  continually  weeping  before  j  horror  which  he  hears,  turns  away  despairing 
the  Lord,  on  the  way  to  Uckeritze,  I  fell  in  with  >  for  his  own  dear  child  ;  but  through  all  this 
an  old  beggar  with  his  wallet,  sitting  on  a  stone  horror  we  think  we  perceive  in  the  words,  ♦*  I 
and  eating  a  piece  of  God  s  rare  gift,  to  wit,  a  bit  )    ,       ^  ^       ^    ,,        *"         ..  ,  ^    ,  .  ^ 

of  bread.  Then  truly  did  my  poor  mouth  so  fill  ^l^^st  forgot  all  my  necessities,  and  took  my  staff 
with  water,  that  I  was  forced  to  bow  my  head,  !  in  my  hand  to  depart,"  a  feeling  of  religious 
and  let  it  run  upon  the  earth  before  I  could  ask  |  thankfulness,  as  much  as  if  he  had  said:  "Blessed 
*  Wh«  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou,  seeing  ^e  God,  we  have  not  yet  come  to  that,"  Then, 
that  thou  hast  bread?      Whereupon  he  answered      _      ,    j    ,       ^  j*i.     uu  ♦is— \ 

that  he  wasapoormanof  Bannemin,  from  whom  (we  had  ahnost  cursed  tiie  old  beggarman  at  first) 
the  enemy  had  taken  all;  and  as  he  had  heard  how  relieved,  how  gratified,  we  feel,  when,  soften- 
that  the  Lieper  Winkel  had  long  been  in  peace,  he  ed  by  the  touching  sorrow  which,  no  doubt, 
had  travelled  thither  to  beg.  I  straightway  an-  j  ^^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  departing  servant  of 
swered  him,  *  Oh,  poor  beggarman,  spare  to  me,  )  ^    .    .     ^  ,     .        u-     *u    u      >i 

a  sorrowful  servant  of  Christ  who  is  poorer  even  \  God,  he  turns  and  gives  him  tiie  bread,  saying: 
than  thyself,  one  littie  slice  of  bread  for  his  j  "Pray  for  me  also!" 

wretched  child ;  for  thou  must  know  that  I  am  ^  \yQ  have  three  distinct  reasons  for  gratulation 
the  pastor  of  tiiis  viUage,  and  that  my  daughter  j,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^e.  We 
IS  dyine:  of  hunger.    I  beseech  thee  by  the  Uvmg  \   ,        f.  .  l  i.  .i     i  ii^ 

Goi  n!t  to  let  me  depart  wiUiont  taking  pity  on  !  »«  g»«l  to  thmk  better  of  the  begg«r.  V,  e  sec 
me,  as  pity  also  hath  been  shewn  to  theo!*    But  '  the  load  lifted  off  the  heart  of  the  poor  Pastor, 
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aod  we  knoir  that  our  dear  little  witch  of  a  Mary.  ;'  »ftertwiligliL    And  in  the  morning  they  find 
for  we  love  her  already,  will  be  saved  !  j  ahe  has  lighted  the  fire.    Here  again  is  another 

Sorrows  thicken  over  the  devoted  hamlet.  Old  |  beautiful  passage: 
Abraham  writes  to  a  neighbouring  pastor,  who         ••  Hereupon  I  sent  for  her  to  my  bedside  and 
sends  a  few  loaves,  a  temporary  relief,  but  says  >  wondered  at  her  disobedience,  and  asked  what  she 
that  beggars  from  allthe  country  are  80  numerous  >  now  wanted  there,  but  to  torment  me  and  my 
he  can  do  no  more.  Again,  he  writes  to  the  hard 


hearted  sheriff;  his  paper  a  blank  leaf  from  the 
rescued  copy  of  Virgil,  blotted  with  his  scalding 
tears.  With  fiendish  inhumanity,  the  messenger  is 
kicked  from  the  rich  man's  door.  Woe  to  thee, 
sheriff,  the  retribution  in  store  for  thee  &  an  awful 
one!  Amid  all  this  misery,  the  pastor  and  his  star- 
ving flock  chant  hymns  of  praise.  He  wonders  how 
the  bread  lasts  so  long,  and  how  there  is  always 
a  piece  for  his  dinner.  **  Whence  comes  aU  this 
bread?*'  he  asks.  And  then  he  finds  that  his 
daughter  Mary,  and  the  faithful  Use.  had  shaped 
some  fir  tree  bark  and  placed  it  beside  them,  and 
gnawed  it,  making  believe  it  was  bread.  The 
maid  it  was  who  told  him.  fearing  poor  Mary 
would  die.  *'  It  is  not  hard,"  he  says,  "  to  guess  ^ 
how  my  heart  was  wrung  when  I  saw  my  poor  ' 
child  lying  on  her  bed  of  moss,  struggling  with 
grim  hunger."  He  falls  into  heavy  doubting  and 
despair,  and  murmurs  against  the<  Lord: 

"Wretch  that  I  was,  I  cried;  Thou  didst 
leave  to  Lazarus  at  least  the  crumbs  and  the 
mtiful  dogs,  but  to  me  thou  hast  left  nothing,  and 
1  myself  am  less  in  thy  sight  than  a  dog;  and  Job 
thou  didst  not  afQict,  until  thou  hadst  mercifully 
taken  away  his  children,  but  to  roe  thou  hast  ; 
left  my  poor  little  daughter,  that  her  torments 
may  increase  my  own  a  thousand-fold.  Behold 
then  I  can  only  pray  that  thou  wilt  take  her  from 
the  earth,  so  that  my  grey  head  may  gladly  fol- 
low her  to  the  grave  !  Woe  is  me,  ruthless 
fkiher,  what  have  I  done  ?  I  have  eaten  bread 
and  suffered  my  child  to  hunger !  Oh  !  Lord 
Jesus,  who  hast  said.  *  what  man  is  there  of  you. 
whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  ; 
stone?*— behold  I  am  that  man  I  behold  I  am  that 
ruthless  father!  I  have  eaten  bread  and  have 
given  wood  to  my  child !  Punish  me ;  I  will  bear 
It  and  lie  still." 

Need  we  say  that  this  is  exquisitely  pathetical  ? 
Where  is  the  parent's  heart  those  words  will  not 
touch,  wrung  from  a  father  in  his  agony.    "  Be- 
hold I  am  that  man!    Behold  I  am  that  ruthless  ; 
fiither!" 

Let  us  not  be  blamed  if  what  we  intended  for  ; 
a  criticism,  has  run  into  an  eulog}-.  "  Outof  the  ' 
fblness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  More  ; 
over,  we  think  that  the  few  passages  we  have  now  '< 
extracted  justify  all  we  have  said. 

The  ftunine  becomes  so  sore,  that  he  recom-  i 
mends  his  maid  Use.  who  has  friends  in  onother  ; 
parish,  spared  by  the  Imperialists,  to  return  to  i 
them  and  save  herself.  The  maid  feigns  to  go.  ; 
But  it  is  only  a  pretence.    She  steals  in  again 


daughter  still  more,  and  why  she  did  not  go  yes- 
terday with  old  Paasch?  But  she  lamented  and 
wept  so  sore  that  she  scarce  could  speak,  and  I 
understood  only  this  much,  that  she  had  eaten 
with  us  and  would  likewise  starve  with  us,  for 
that  she  would  never  part  from  her  young  mis- 
tress, whom  she  had  known  from  her  cradle. 
Such  faithful  love  moved  me,  so  that  I  said  almost 
with  tears.  *  But  hast  thou  not  heard  that  my 
daughter  and  I  have  determined  to  wander  like 
^l^l^rs  about  the  country;  where  then  wilt  thou 
remain?*" 

But  nothing  would  move  old  fiuthful  Ilae  to 
depart 

And  now  the  daughter  finds  the  amber— the 
seeming  blessing,  but  which  turns  ont  a  curse. 
They  go  to  Wolgart;  they  sell  it ;  they  buy  food 
and  clothes;  they  distribute  the  food  to  the 
villagers.  More  amber  they  find,  and  now  they 
are  becoming  rich.  The  Sheriff  tries  to  seduce 
one  of  his  retainer's  daughters.  Three  wolves 
rush  on  him:  he  is  saved.  He  orders  a  great 
hunt  The  wolf  which  he  pursues  with  a  deadly 
hate,  is  driven  towards  the  water  and  caught 
He  tortures  it  to  death.  But  it  is  not  only  on 
beasts  that  he  wreaks  his  vengeance  or  his  lust 
He  passes  the  pastor's  door,  sees  poor  Mary 
Schweidler,  and  forthwith  makes  love  to  her.  He 
even,  iriien  her  father  is  absent,  rudely  snatches  a 
kiss.  She  repels  him  with  indignation.  Again 
and  again  he  renews  his  suit — but  in  vain.  He 
wished  her  to  come  as  a  serving  woman  to  his 
castle,  where  she  might  be  wholly  in  his  power. 
Her  scorn  and  hatred  of  him  are  told  with  the 
author's  usual  simple  felicity.  He  sends  his 
huntsman ;  but  like  every  body  else  who  sees  Mar}', 
the  huntsman  begins  to  make  love  to  her  on  his 
own  score  1  Master  and  man  are  alike  rejected 
with  soom.  Old  liaaie  Kolken  had  lived  in  adul- 
tery with  the  Sheriff,  but  being  old  she  was  east 
off.    Her  he  bribes  to  compass  his  designs. 

But  all  fair  protestations,  and  honied  promises 
Hre  of  no  avail:  Meanwhile  Mary  has  seen  the 
young  Lord  Nienkerken  at  her  father's  house,  and 
for  him  she  has  conceived  a  romantic  passion, 
which  her  tell  tale  blushes  half  reveal  to  her  sim- 
ple father.  But  as  the  conversation  turns  on 
witchcraft  and  Lizzie  Kolken.  and  the  young  lord 
denies  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  the  worthy  par- 
son begins  to  have  a  devout  horror  of  him;  believ- 
ing, with  something  of  the  dark  credulity  of  his 
time,  that  he  must  be  an  infidel ;  God -craft  and 
devil-craft,  theology  and  dremonology  being  in  ^*- 
mind  so  inseparable,  that  to  deny  the  one  w 
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deny  the  other.    But  Nienkerken  lovea  ^lary,  and 
therefore,  to  the  pastor's  great  regret,  he  visits 
the  house  often.    Fair  means  having  failed,  th6 
SheriflF,  through  the  agency  of  Lizzie  Kolken, 
as  we,  after  the  trial,  discover,  tries  foul  means.  > 
Cows,  pigs,  &c.,  die  in  the  village.    Mary  is  the  j 
only  maiden  grown  up  to  womanhood.     And  j 
maidens  have,  according  to  the  course  of  witch-  \ 
craft,  power  to  dispel  the  charm.    She  cures  j 
one  cow,  or  rather  wo  should  say,  the  cow  gets  j 
better  of  itself ;  in  other  trials  she  fails,  which 
the  pastor  thinks  was  caused  by  Lizzie,  but  which  \ 
we  think  was  natural  enough.    The  people  soon  ) 
begin  to  call  her  witch,  to  run  away  from  her,  to  > 
spit  before  them  whenever  she  appears;  and  even  > 
the  maid  Ilse,  struck  with  horror,  giving  way  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  departs  at  length,  > 
saying  she  must  now  go  to  her  friends,  and  spits 
before  her  as  she  goes.     So  that  now  indeed  the 
heaviest  sorrow  is  come  at  last.    A  coach  comes 
to  the  door.     She  is  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
castle.    The  Sherift  attempts  her  virtue,  but  is 
indignantly  repelled  and  his  foul  purpose  foiled. 
The  judges  come  down.     The  trial  begins. 

The  whole  of  these  trials  which  are  too  lengthy 
to  give,  are  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  reveal 
in  strong,  but  plain  language,  the  bloody  su- 
perstition, the  fearful  ignorance,  the  unbounded 
power  exercised  by  men  of  office  of  the  times ; 
but  revealing  also,  more  and  more,  the  beautiful 
and  saint-like  character  of  the  pastor,  and  his 
devoted  daughter.  SufBce  it  for  ns  to  say,  that 
she  is  fully  committed  and  cast  into  prison  in 
chains.  Weeks  roll  on;  the  unhappy  father, 
knowing  his  daughter  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Sheriff,  suffers  the  direst  agonies.  But  G od  won- 
derfully supports  him  through  it  all,  and  to  him 
he  gives  praise  for  that  support. 

But  now  the  judgment  of  the  central  court, 
confirming  the  first  sentence,  comes  down.  Tjien 
ths  father  gives  way  to  black  despair.  The 
Sheriff  tempts  him,  promising  his  daughter  life 
and  wealth,  and  peace,  if  she  will  but  consent  to 
his  wishes.  "  Like  Eve,"  says  he,  ^*  I  took  the 
fruit  and  eat"  He  writes  to  her,  recommending 
the  Sheriff's  proposal.  She  answers  him  in  a 
Latin  letter,  which  is  translated  fai  a  note  ;  and 
which  translation,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
be  induced  to  love  "  this  incomparable  woman" 
as  we  do,  we  subjoin. 

"Jesus! 

"Unhappy  father  I 

"  I  shall  not  to-morrow  grow  more  pale  at  the 
sight  of  the  pile,  nor  will  the  pile  grow  more  red 
on  receiving  me,  than  I  grew  pale  and  then  red 
on  reading  thy  letter.  IIow?  And  hath  Satan 
so  tempted  thee,  pious  father,  pious  servant  of  the 
Jjordt  that  thou  hast  made  common  cause  with 
mine  enemies,  and  that  thou  understandest  not 


that  in  such  life  is  death,  and  in  such  death  i» 
life?  For  if  the  all  merciful  God  forgave  Mary 
Magdalene  and  other  sinners,  he  forgave  them 
because  they  repented  of  the  weakness  of  their 
flesh,  and  snmed  not  again.  And  shall  I  sin  with 
BO  great  abhorrence  of  the  flesh,  and  that  not 
once,  but  again  and  again  without  return,  even 
until  death  ?  How  could  the  all  merciful  God 
forgive  this  to  the  vilest  of  women  ?  Unhappy 
father!  remember  what  thou  hast  told  me  of  the 
holy  martyrs,  and  of  the  vii^ns  of  the  Lord,  who 
all  lost  their  lives,  rather  than  lose  their  chastit}'. 
This  will  I  follow,  hoping  that  my  spouse,  Jesus 
Christ,  will  also  give  to  wretched  me  a  crown  of 
eternal  gl6ry  ;  nlthough,  indeed,  I  have  not  less 
offended  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  than 
Mary,  declaring  myself  to  be  guilty  whereas  I 
am  innocent  Be  strong,  therefore,  and  pra^  for 
me  unto  God,  and  not  unite  with  the  devil,  so 
that  I  may  soon  pray  for  thee  before  the  face  of 
God. 

Mjiry  S.,  A  Prisoner.'* 

The  story  winds  up.  But  no,  we  will  not 
forestall  our  readers  in  the  pleasure  they  will 
have  in  readng  this  little  work  for  them- 
selves. All  we  have  done,  was  to  point  out 
some  of  its  beauties ;  to  draw  attention  to  its 
pathos — the  simplicity  of  the  father — the  invin- 
cible resolution  of  the  daughter  to  abide  by  the 
paths  of  virtue — the  humility,  the  faith  of  both. 
Their  fate,  we  will  not  telL  God  in  his  mercy 
sometimes  takes  from  a  wicked,  persecuting 
world,  those  whom  he  has  chosen.  But  men,  in 
their  ignorance,  deem  that  he  has  punished  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  thus  with  Abraham  Schweidler 
and  his  daughter.  Again  we  say,  we  will  not 
tell  how  they  ended  their  course  of  troubles. 

Sometimes  even  on  this  earth,  the  good,  the 
faithful,  the  pious  servants  the  believing  follow- 
ers of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  are  rewarded  by 
temporal'blessing — by  the  love  and  friendship  of 
those  whose  love  and  friendship  they  prize.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  blessed  lot  of  Mary  Schweid- 
ler and  her  father.  Let  our  readers  discover 
this  for  themselves,  or  let  them  travel  to  the 
church  at  Mellentrioi,  and  there  read  the  in- 
scription on  a  certain  tablet  "fixed  in  the  waU« 
which  remains  until  the  present  time  unopen- 
ed. (May  it  remain  so  until  the  last  awful 
day,  and  may  the  impious  hand  of  avarice  or  of 
curiosity  never  desecrate  those  holy  ashes.")  And» 
regarding  it,  they  will  easily  divine  what  was  the 
destiny  of  our  beloved  little  Mary,  whose  history 
we  hope,  with  God's  blessing,  often  to  read  again. 


LAWS. 


Laws  are  generally  not  understood  by  throe  Bort» 
of  persons,  viz.  by  those  who  make  them,  by  those 
who  execute  them,  and  by  those  who  suffer  if 
they  break  them. — H(d\fas, 


THE  RUINS. 
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THE  RUINS. 

A     CANADIAN      LEGEND. 

On  the  borders  of  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
Catiada  West,  there  is  a  sweet  field,  through  which 
Iliare  often  rambled  with  mnch  pleasure.  You 
enter  it  from  the  south  bj  a  pretty  winding  path, 
leading  through  a  small  grove  of  trees  bordered  on 
each  side,  wiUi  the  lovely  wild  flowers,  which  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
On  entering  the  field,  you  perceive  that  it  is 
skirted  towards  the  south  and  west  by  woods, 
and  towards  the  north  and  east  by  a  piece  of 
table  land,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  most 
delicious  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  From 
this  table  land,  in  the  early  j)art  of  the  summer,  a 
little  stream  comes  leaping  over  the  stones,  to  find 
its  way  into  the  valley  below;  but  "summer  is 
now  in  its  prime," — the  stream  is  dry,  and  you 
can  hardly  trace  its  bed,  so  hidden  is  it  by  the 
luxuriant  herbage  which  has  since  sprung  up. 
The  field  in  which  we  are  standing  extends  over 
some  three  or  four  acres  of  ground,  arid  is  thickly 
covered  with  raspbeny  bushes  and  young  trees 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  traversed  by  many  a 
winding  path,  and  here  and  there  you  meet  with 
a  tree  bearing  initials  deeply  carved  in  to  its  bark, 
standing  as  mementos  of  many  a  past  and  tender 
scene  ;  for  the  field  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
youth  of  the  neighbouring  town,  some  of  whom 
I  have  occasionally  met  in  my  rambles  through 
it. 

When  I  visit  the  spot,  I  generally  take  an  up- 
ward path,  which  after  many  a  mazy  winding, 
leads  nfe  at  last  into  an  avenue  where  the  rasp- 
berry bushes  almost  entirely  disappear,  and  the 
smooth  turf  and  shady  trees  dispose  the  mind  to 
contemplation.  Nearly  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
a  fiallen  tree  seems  to  invite  me  to  rest,  and  as  I 
avail  myself  of  the  welcome  seat,  my  eyes  natu- 
rally turn  to  the  ruins  before  me,  the  remains  of 
probably  the  first  house  that  was  built  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

When  first  I  visited  these  ruins,  now  many 
years  ago,  the  outlines  of  the  cellar  were  quite 
perfect,  three  of  the  walls  were  nearly  entire,  and 
some  of  the  timber  still  remained,  but  now  all  is 
changed,  and  nature,  as  if  indignant  at  the  intrur 
sion  on  her  domains,  is  fast  obliterating  all  tracks 
of  the  handiwork  of  man. 

Julian  Haverhill,  once  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing whose  ruins  I  have  been  describing,  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  with  a  numerous 
family  in  the  north  of  England.  His  father,  on 
purchasing  for  him  an  ensign's  commission  in  a 
regiment  then  under  orders  for  America,  did  not 
eonccal  from  him  the  fact  that  he  could  give  him 


but  little  besides  his  outfit,  and  most  men  under 
these  circumstances  w^ould  never  have  dreamt  of 
venturing  upon  matrimony.  But  Julian  was  al- 
ready deeply  in  love  with  a  fair  girl  whose  pater- 
nal residence  was  near  his  home  ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  (on  the  termination  of  that 
disgraceful  war  which  severed  the  American  col- 
onies from  the  mother  country,)  Julian's  regiment 
was  ordered  home, — he  should  have  sought  out 
his  lady-love,  and  persuaded  her  to  brave  with 
him  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  all  the  unknown 
dangers  of  the  Canadian  forest.  With  small 
store  of  worldly  goods,  but  with  hearts  full  of 
hope  and  love,  Julian  and  Mary  Haverhill  landed 
at  Quebec;  and  in  due  time,  after  many  toils  and 
privations  incident  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  found  themselves  at  last  mx  lake  Ontario. 
Julian's  location  had  been  judiciously  made,  and 
as  towards  eveniog  their  boat  nearcd  their  new 
home,  Mary  could  not  repress  her  feelings  of  ad- 
miration at  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  prospect. 
Before  them  in  the  bay,  gradually  contracting  in 
its  dimensions  until,  at  last,  a  slender  stream  issu- 
ing from  between  the  dark  tall  pines,  was  all  that 
was  visible  to  her  eager  gaze;  on  the  left  lay  the 
forest,  in  all  its  primitive  grandeur,  trees  of  every 
variety'  of  form  and  colour,  with  here  and  there 
a  colossal  pine  towering  majestically  above  the 
rest;  on  the  right  a  huge  unbroken  forest  of  pine 
trees  crowned  the  heights  above,  through  which 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  faintly  struggled, 
casting  a  shadow  on  the  water  and  gilding  the 
tops  of  the  trees  on  the  hills  to  the  left.  Behind 
them  the  waters  of  the  broad  bay  were  glisten- 
ing in  the  setting  sun,  and  many  a  little  inlet 
which  they  had  pasijed  seemed  to  promise  to 
Julian  abundant  opportunities  of  proving  his 
skill  as  a  sportsman.  On  the  following  moniing 
a  little  knoll  of  ground,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  little  creek  where  their  boat  lay  moored, 
washed  on  the  southern  side  by  the  stream  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  was  selected  as  the 
site  of  their  dwelling  ;  and,  leaving  the  forest  on 
the  north  and  east  as  a  shelter  from  the  wintry 
blasts,  Julian  in  due  time  cleared  the  land  to 
the  south  and  west>  forming  the  field  I  have  al- 
ready described. 

I  pause  not  to  detail  the  various  trials  of  their 
forest  home  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  years  rolled 
by  in  undisturbed  peace  and  prosperity,  for 
through  the  preaching  of  a  faithful  missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England,  they  had  both  secured 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  earnestly  did  they 
labour  to  train  up  in  the  right  way  the  two  sw^eet 
boys  whom  God  had  sent  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

On  a  lovely  evening  in  autumn,  Julian  and  his 
wife  stood  for  some  time  in  silence  admiring  the 
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beauty  of  the  scenery  before  tbem,  when  sud- 
denly Mary,  turning  to  her  husband,  besought 
him  to  g^ve  up  his  projected  voyage  or  get  some 
one  to  go  in  his  place,  telUng  him  at  the  same 
time  that 'he  had  such  a  presentiment  of  evil  that  ! 
she  could  not  bear  to  part  with  him  just  then. 
He  smiled  at  her  fear,  and  attempted  to  reason 
with  her  ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  the  shadow 
of  the  cloud  pressed  heavily  on  Mary's  heart,  and 
in  spite  of  himself,  Julian  began  to  feel  uneasy. 
Still  all  his  arrangements  had  been  made;  there 
was  every  prospect  of  favourable  weather  for 
some  days  to  come,  and  Jolian  determined  to  go. 
Early  in  the  morning,  without  awaking  his  wife, 
he  loaded  his  boat  with  wheat,  part  of  which  he 
left  at  the  mills  to  be  ground,  intending  to  call 
for  it  on  his  retffim,  and  with  the  remainder  he 
set  sail  for  a  village  many  miles  from  his  forest 
home,  there  to  exchange  it  for  necessaries  for  the 
use  of  his  family. 

But  days  and  weeks  ami  months  passed  away, 
and  Julian  Haverhill  returned  not,  and  at  length 
even  his  fond  wife  ceased  to  expect  him.  With 
the  assistance  of  one  or  two  kind  neighbours  she 
struggled  through  the  dreary  winter,  and  on  the 
first  approach  of  spring,  she  made  preparations 
for  leaving  a  home  now  rendered  so  painful  to  her 
by  the  memory  of  the  past  I  have  understood 
that  the  widow  with  her  sons  reached  her  loved 
England  in  safety,  but  of  ffaeir  future  fate  I  am 
entirely  ignorant. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  part  of  a  Canadian 
emigrant's  chequered  life.  To  me  these  ruins, 
fast  disappearing  as  they  are,  are  pregnant  with 
interest,  and  as  I  stand  beside  them,  and  gaze  on 
the  surrounding  scenery,  fancy  finds  it  no  difH- 
cult  task  to  shadow  forth  the  pleasant  scenes  of  ; 
the  home  where  Julian  and  Mary  Haverhill  once 
•dwelt  Oh !  if  there  be  happiness  on  earth,  surely 
it  must  be  felt  in  full  perfection  where  two  kin- 
dred hearts,  attuned  by  mutual  affection  and  ar- 
dent devotion  to  their  Maker  and  Redeemer, 
vibrate  in  perfect  unison  together.  They  part 
on  earth  only  to  meet  in  Heaven. 

T. 

Picton,  C.  W. 


MORNING— A  SONG. 

BT  DR.  UASKIIiS. 
Behold  I  'tis  the  beanteous  approach  of  the  momiDg ! 

In  her  pure  golden  cahn  she  appears ; 
The  green  garb  of  earth  with  its  gem-wrought  adoming- 

Is  bright  with  the  dew  of  her  tears; 
There's  a  blush  on  the  stream  and  a  smile  on  the  forest 

As  they  walce  from  their  stilly  repose ; 
Wake  tfaon,  too,  my  glad  soul  I  and  to  Him  thou  adurest 

Devote  the  blest  hour  fie  bestows. 

Sweet  Mom  I  from  her  dewy  trance  Nature's  awaking 

To  love  and  to  bliss  as  before; 
Yet  how  many  the  hearts  that  in  sorrow  are  breddng, 

Whose  Joys  shall  awaken  no  more  I 
How  many  the  hearts  to  which  thy  bright  returning 

Wafts  not  the  soft  whisper  of  peaoe ! 
How  many  the  souls  that  for  lored  ones  still  yearning 

Breathe  sighs  that  on  earth  ne'er  shall  cease ! 

Fair  emblem  of  that  hapiif  day  when  the  spirit, 

Which  droops  inafiUction's  cold  gloom. 
With  the  ransom'd  of  Jesus,  heaven's  light  shall  inherit ; 

Oh  I  when  will  that  blest  mornhig  come  I 
Oh  I  when  shall  heaven's  day-spring  of  glory  eolightea 

The  cloud-darkened  depths  of  the  soul^ 
Sorrow's  dim  &ded  eye  at  its  glance  glad^  brighten, 

True  pleasure  its  transports  unroll  I 


IDEAS. 

Bbbd  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  by  rote,  we 
furnish  our  minds  as  we  famish  our  housee — with 
the  fancies  of  others,  and  according  to  the  mode 
and  age  of  our  country :  we  pick  up  our  ideas  and 
notions  in  common  conversation,  as  in  schools. — 
Boiingbroke, 


NIGHT— A  SONG. 

BY  DB.  HABKIirS. 
When  dewy  flowers  are  smUlng  beneath, 

Wak'd  by  the  moon  with  her  silvery  kias. 
Winds  o'er  the  water  in  ecstacy  breathe. 

Waving  the  leaflets  that  tremble  with  bliss; 
When  sparkling  fountains  their  voices  unite 

With  murmuring  streams  as  they  whisper  of  love. 
Blending  in  music  with  sighs  of  the  night. 

Paradise  opens  around  and  above. 

When  on  the  mountains  the  dawn-star  is  bright, 

Blushes  in  beauty  the  morning  on  high ; 
When  the  world  wakes  in  an  ocean  of  light, 

Crimson-hued  billows  empurpling  tiie  sky; 
Soft  in  the  stillness  awakens  a  tone— 

Bf  usic  of  heart-strings  that  thrill  in  the  breast ; 
Like  phantom  bell  ringing  in  wilderness  lone. 

Echo  around  me  the  songs  of  the  blest. 


\ 


RELIGION. 

BT  DR.  HASKIKS. 
Life  of  our  tifo— Religion !  on  thy  breast 

How  sweetly  doth  affliction  sink  to  sleep. 
How  calmly  can  the  soul,  the  spirit,  rest ! 

E'en  as  tlie  mariner  on  ocean  deep 
Looks  toward  the  haven  where  he  fain  would  be ; 
Thus  fl-om  the  stormy  world  I  turn  to  thee. 

Thou  healer  of  the  hearts  that  inly  weep. 
Oh  I  bring  thy  balm  of  blessedness  to  m«  r 
Daughter  of  heaven  I  Oh  I  set  my  spirit  free 

From  troubled  thoughts  which  there  commotion  koep  ; 
Come  in  thy  beauty  over  the  dark  sea. 
And  let  the  light  of  love  my  beacon  be. 

Oh  I  do  not—do  not  now  refhso  thine  aid. 

For  I  am  torn  and  nd^by  miao  own  hmti  h9tnfd» 


THE  DEAF-AND-DUMB  PAGE. 


Btbsard  Dsslatai.  was  the  son  of  a  distant  re- 
latioii  of  the  3ieynells,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil 
war,  while  a  lientenaiit  in  the  reg^iment  which 
Sir  Richard,  the  reigning  Meynell  <fi  that  idf; 
had  raised  for  the  king's  eerriee.  Delaval  had  al- 
ways been  a  poor  man,  and  his  little  property  had 
been  totally  dissipated  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  :  and  whoa  he  died,  leaving  a  mother-  ; 
less  child,  that  child  was  w^  only  pennyless,  but 
deaf  and  duinbb  Bat  he  was  not  friendless;  t|^e 
promise  which  Sir  Richard  made  to  his  dying 
kinsman,  of  taking  care  of  his  boy,  was  amply 
redeemed. 

It  was  at  Naseby  tl^at  D^Tal  feU.  It  was  not 
long,  therefore,  before  the  royal  army  ceased  to 
exist,  and  its  members  were  dispersed,  some  to 
their  homes,  and  many  to  wander  in  exile.  Sir 
RichanI  had  been  one  of  the  warmest  supporters 
of  the  Ro}'al  cause;  he  had  raised  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
had  fought  at  its  head  from  EdgehiH  to  Naseby. 
A  more  ardent  partisan  King  Charles  had  not: 
bat  Sir  Richard  had  other  feeHngfs  also,  and, 
like  all  his  feelings,  warm  and  strong  to  the  last 
degree.  He  was  married  to  a  woman  upon  whom 
he  doated,  and  his  children  were  the  beloved  of 
his  sottl.  Still  he  had  not  scrupled  to  leave  them, 
and  pursue  the  war  throughout  its  course.  But 
DOW  that  all  was  lost — that  the  war  was  at  an  end 
and  the  king  put  to  death,  Sir  Richard  felt  that 
farther  sacrifice  would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  consequence  was,  that  Sir  Richard  com- 
pounded with  the  parliamentary  commissioners; 
and  by  suffering  a  heavy  fine,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain possession  of  his  Arlescot  estate.  Hither, 
therefore,  he  retired — and  he  immediately  sent 
Eyerard  Delaval  home.  The  boy  was  at  that  time 
about  five  years  old,  and  already  gave  promise  of 
possessing  uncommon  beauty.  He  became  the 
plaything  of  the  whole  house:  all  admired  and 
loved  him  on  account  of  his  beauty,  his  liveliness, 
and-hi^  andable  disposition-^all  pitied  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  infirmity.  Sir  Richard,  especially, 
showed  him  the  greatest  favour.  He  remembered 
hiB  dying  friend's  anxiety  about  his  helpless  child 
— and  how  his  mind  was  soothed  and  relieved  by 
his  promise  of  protection.  Sir  Richard,  however, 
retained  several  of  his  military  habits,  and  had  \ 
many  of  the  ideas  of  times  obsolete  already  at  \ 
his  day,  but  many  of  the  fa^ions  of  which  he  ^ 


approved,  and  many  of  which  he  even  adopted. 
The  reoent  war,  also,  had  tended  to  confirm  him 
in  his  notions  cbnceming  how  the  young  gentry 
shoidd  be  reared.  The  breaking  «iit  of  hostilities 
bad  found  the  immense  m^j^rity,  even  of  those  of 
gentle  blood,,  unused  altogether  to  arms,  and  to- 
tally untraitoed  to  their  exeiiise.  Accordn^ly 
he  was  determined' to  repr  Mi  sons  differently,  as 
well  as  t1^  Imle  orphan  wh*  had%Mne  under  his 
care.  Tims/  although,  probably,  the  office  had 
been  discontinned  in  families  of  his  condition  since 
the  days  of  Elisabeth,  he  constituted  fittle  Ever- 
ard  Am  Page;  and  partl^romSir  Richard  always 
thus  designating  htm  seriously — and  partly  ttcm 
his  children  repeating  it,  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
wonder  at  the  novelty,  he  came  to  be  universally 
called  and  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  Page," — 
to  the  almost  total  supercession  of  his  name. 

Sir  Richard  was  unable,  in  consequence  of  die 
close  vigilance  of  the  powers  that  were,  to  carry 
his  training  to  the  extent  he  wished :  but,  as  far 
as  all  the  military  parts  of  horsemanship  went,  it 
was  of  course,  impossible  to  restrain  him — and, 
under  cover  of  childish  sports,  much  of  the  mili- 
tary exercise  of  the  day  was  also  communicated 
to  the  boys.  In  all  these  the  page  was  rapidly 
proficient  His  ardour,  his  vivacity,  his  playful- 
ness, were  all  equally  conspicuous.  His  intelli- 
gence, in  despite  of  his  awful  privation  of  the  or- 
dinary means  of  exchanging  thought,  was  extreme ; . 
and  his  ingenuity  in  devising  means  to  convey  his  • 
ownideasfully  equalled  his  aptitude  in  comprehen- 
ding those  of  others. 

Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  Page  was  about 
fourteen  years  old,  when  a  circumstance  occurred 
from  which  the  fiite  of  his  future  Ufe  was  fixed. 
This  was  the  return  to  Arlescot  of  Sir  Richard's 
daughter  Emmeline.  This  young  lady  had  been 
wholly  bred  up  by  an  aunt,  whose  god-daughter 
she  was,  and  who,  having  no  children  herself,  had 
implored  her  brother  to  spare  her  this  one  of  his 
many.  To  this  he  had  consented  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, Emmeline  had  resided  with  this  lady 
from  her  very  infancy  till  now,  when,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  she  wto  restored,  by  her  aunt's 
death,  to  her  father's  roof. 

Emmeline  Meynell  was,  at  this  time,  probably 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  beings  that  it  was 
possible  to  behold.  She  was  not  what  is  termed 
regularly  handsome  ;  but  she  was  far,  far  more 
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•attractiT«  than  many  persons  who  strioUj,  per- 
haps, had  greater  claims  to  the  possession  of  mere 
beauty.  She  was  of  a  figure  rather  short  than 
otherwise  in  stature,  and  of  a  grace  of  formatiim 
which,  always  beautiful,  was  doubly  so  in  motion 
— ^in  which  her  playful,  buoyant,  bounding  dis- 
position, caused  it  almost  constantly  to  be.  The 
same  lively  and  ardent  temperament  gave  a  vivid 
play  and  wonderful  variety  to  her  coantenanoe, 
which  it  was  but  too  delightful  to  gaxe  on.  Now, 
while  the  words  of  wit  sprang  from  her  lips,  its 
^rit  would  flash  in  her  eyes— and  her  whole  £m» 
would  become  irradiated  with  the  expression  of  a 
brilliant  mind :  now  it  would  change  from  this  to 
that  livelier,  though  less  keen  aspect,  which  joy- 
ous yet  graceful  playfulness  lends  so  delightfully 
to  a  young  glA  features; — and  now,  again  the 
look  of  stern,  almost  fierce,  scorn,  which  the  men- 
tion of  anything  that  was  base  called  forth,  would 
prove  that  the  sante  countenance,  so  bright,  and 
so  sweet,  could  speak  the  higher  passions  as  strong- 
ly; while  the  softness  and  sadness  which  would 
pervade  it  when  she  was  touched,  showed  that 
she  possessed  also  in  perfection  those  gentler  and 
more  endearing  qualities  which  are  pre-eminently 
the  attributes  of  woman. 

When  she  first  arrived  at  her  father's  house, 
her  spirits  were  still  chilled,  and  her  manners 
•checked,  by  the  recent  loss  of  her  who  had  stood 
-fb  her  in  the  place  of  a  mother.  But  the  extreme 
kindness  of  all — parents,  sisters,  brothers — soon 
dissipated  her  sadness  -,  for  it  is  one  of  tlie  most 
provident  laws  of  Nature,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  love  borne  by  the  child  towards  the  parents, 
the  bitterness  of  grief  for  their  loss  must  ere  very 
long  pass  away.  Without  this,  indeed,  the  world 
would  be  one  scene  of  mourning:  but  the  fond  and 
grateful  remembrance — the  recollections  of  early 
^  kindness,  and  of  continued  affection — the  regret- 
ful sigh  which  springs  to  the  lip  when  it  pronoun- 
ces the  loved  name — these  feelings,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  never  pass  from  the  heart  in  which  Feel- 
ing dwells. 

Everard  had,  in  spite  of  his  half  nickname  of 
the  Page,  been  in  truth  bred  among  the  young 
Meynells  completely  as  a  brother — and  a  broth- 
er's feelings  he  had  always  experienced  towards 
them  all.  But  this  brilliant  apparition,  whieh 
now,  of  a  sudden,  irradiated  the  whole  scene  at 
Arlescot,  was  viewed  by  him  very  differently.  At 
first  he  rather  feared  her.  Naturally  shrinking, 
in  consequence  of  his  infirmity,  from  strangers, 
who,  of  course,  comprehended  him  with  difficulty, 
— ^he  now  found  a  stranger — and  such  a  stranger! 
— established  in  the  very  centre  of  the  domestic 
circle  in  which  he  lived,  and,  very  naturally, 
attracting  an  exceeding  share  of  their  notice  and 
attention.    Next,  he  began  to  admire  her  ex- 


tremely, while  the  fear,  in  agreat  measure, contin- 
ued. **  How  animated — ^how  brilliant — ^how  ex- 
pressive !*'  thought  he,  one  evening,  as  she  was 
detailing  in  the  most  vivid  manner  some  of  the 
things  she  had  seen  abroad  with  her  aunt,  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  surrounded  her,  anxious- 
ly catching  every  word  she  uttered— **  and  how 
delightedly  they  are  all  listening  to  her  ! — I  won- 
der what  it  is  she  speaks  of  I — ^Alas  I  /  cannot 
listen  to  her  T — and  one  of  the  pangs  which,  aa 
he  grew  older,  his  situation  was  banning  to- 
cause  him,  shot  across  his  mind,  and  that  move 
painfully  than  usual  "  But  I  can  look  at  her — 
and  her  very  countenance  speaks ! — ^What's  that? 
he  (alas  I  I  cannot  say  said — but)  conveyed  to 
one  of  the  sisters  who  stood  by,  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
pression of  horror  seemed  to  pervade  the  counte- 
nance of  all,  as  though,  (as  he  thought)  palely 
renected  from  the  breathing  emotion  which  was 
conspicuous  in  £mmeline*s.  The  girl  explained 
to  him  that  her  sister  was  speaking  of  the  falls  of 
Schaffhauaen,  which  she  had  seen  when  on  the 
continent— -and  over  which  she  had  beheld  a  boat 
drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  current  **  My  sis- 
ter was  describing  to  us  the  one  scream,  which 
the  poor  man  gave,  at  the  moment  all  was  lost — 
I  never  heard  anything  so  horrible!" — "Alas!  / 
cannot  hear  !"  thought  poor  Everard,  as  he  turn- 
ed away — ^and  never  had  his  heart  been  so  full 
at  the  reflection. 

It  was  explained  to  Emmeline  what  questions 
Everard  had  been  asking — and  she,  who  pitied 
**  the  Page"  very  much,  went  and  fetched  some 
drawings  of  Switzerland^^nd  showed  him  the 
spot  where  the  accident  she  had  been  describing 
had  occurred.  Everard  wished  to  ask  her  some 
further  questions  concerning  it:  but  she  did  not 
understand  his  signs,  and  she  could  not,  for  the 
same  reason,  convey  to  him  what  she  wished  to 
say.  After  some  fruitless  attempts — she  made  a 
gesture  that  it  was  all  in  vain — and  went,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  her  brothers,  to  play  to  them 
on  the  spinnet  "  It  is  indeed,  in  vain,"  thought 
Everard,  as  his  eyes  followed  her  glancing  figure 
down  the  room,'*  I  cannot  interchange  one  thought, 
with  her!"  and  he  bit  his  under  lip  convulsively, 
to  check  the  tears  which  he  felt  springing  tm  his 
eyes.  "  And  there,"  he  continued,  **  she  is  delight* 
ing  tliem  all  with  delicious  music— and  I  know 
not  even  what  it  means." 

From  this  evening,  the  page's  thoughts  became 
almost  constantly  fixed  upon  Emmeline.  She 
had  become,  indeed,  so  completely  the  pervading 
spirit  at  Arlescot  Hall,  that  it  was  no  wonder  if, 
as  he  almost  began  to  think,  he  was  fated  to  meet 
her  at  every  turn;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact, 
which  he  did  not  yet  know — that  at  every  turn  he 
sought  her.    Still  they  were  not  much  together. 
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His  first  difficulties  in  making  himself  understood 
by  her  bad  so  chilled  him  that  he  avoided  all  oc- 
casions of  conrersing  vrith  her  (I  believe  that  is 
a  word  I  may  use)  almost  as  much  as  he  sought 
those  of  seeing  her.  To  gaze  upon  her — to  catch 
the  expression  of  her  smile,  and  watch  the  shift* 
ing  glance  of  her  eye — to  look  for  her  light  form 
bounding  along  with  the  most  graceful  and  elas- 
tic step— and  to  receive  the  nod,  the  smile,  the 
kind  wave  of  the  hand,  as  she  chanced  to  pass 
him ;  it  was  upon  such  things — ^I  was  going  to 
write  such  trifling  things^  but,  as  regarded  him, 
they  were  anything  bat  that — ^it  was  upon  such 
things  as  these  that  the  soul  of  Everard  fed  for 
months;  and  he  did  not  yet  know  that  he  was  im- 
bibing  poison. 

He  was,  indeed,  so  single-hearted  in  these  mat* 
ters  that  she  was  the  first  to  have  a  vague  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth.  As  the  summer  advanced,  Em- 
meline  began  to  ride  on  horseback  with  her  fath- 
er and  brothers,  and  the  Page.  It  was  this  last 
who  raised  her  upon  her  horse,  and  who  assisted 
her  in  alighting  from  it  She  had  ridden  very  few 
times  when  she  perceived  that  a  circumstance, 
which  had  at  first  struck  her  as  casual,  continued 
and  even  increased.  Everard's  hand,  with  which 
he  grasped  her*s,  as  he  placed  the  other  beneath 
her  foot  to  fift  her  to  the  saddle*  trembled  in  a 
nuumer  which  could  not  but  attract  her  atten- 
tion, which,  once  attracted,  could  not  but  per^ 
ceive,  though  undoubtedly  she  had  no  idea  of 
its  extent,  a  certain  portion  of  the  truth. 
For,  in  Everard,  whose  thoughts,  being  debarred 
their  natural  vent,  Uved  in  his  face,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  feelings  such  as  those  which  now  were 
dawning  within  him,  should  not  be  distinctly  visi- 
ble to  those  who  sought  them.  Emmeline  look. 
ed  in  bis  face  to  gather  knowledge — and  what 
Bhe  saw  there  caused  her  eyes  to  be  averted 
speedily. 

**  Is  it  possible? — a  boy,  a  mere  boy— -but  fif* 
teen  last  week.  Tut !— the  thought  is  too  ridi- 
culous—I  am  allowing  my  good  opinion  of  myself 
to  run  me  into  this  absurdity.  And  the  poor  boy. 
never  has,  three  times  in  his  life,  exchanged 
thoughts  with  me  I  we  scarcely  understand  each 
other  in  the  least,  and  yet  I  am  fancying  this  non- 
sense."—She  looked  again  more  boldly — ••  Pray 
Heaven  it  may  not  be  so,  after  all  T'  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  second  glance. 

These  constant  rides  brought  Emmeline  and 
the  Page  into  more  frequent  and  closer  contact 
She  gradually  acquired  the  power  possessed  by 
her  brothers  and  sisters  of  conversing  with  him 
with  considerable  f^Iity— and  she  wassntpirised 
at  finding,  under  all  his  disadvantages,  the  degree 
to  which  his  mind  was  cultivated.  Indeed,  the 
▼ery  ftusi  of  his  infirmity  debarring  him  from  ge- 


\  neral  and  easy  intercourse,  had  thrown  him,  in  a 
I  great  degree,  upon  books  as  a  resource,  and  he 
i  had  profited  by  them  to  the  utmost;  and  this  Em- 
I  meline,  who  had  been  far  more  educated  than  her 
(  sisters,  had  herself  sufficient  knowledge  to  appre- 

<  ciate. 

>      The  effect  of  such  intercoiirM  upon  the  Bit- 

I  happy  boy  was  first  to  dissipate  the  degree  of 
dread  which  still  remained  when  be  approached 
her—- and   next,   to   condense,   to  strengthei»» 

\  and  to  render  fervent,  the  admiration  he  had 
always  felt  for  her,  till  he  could  no  longer  mis- 
take the  name  it  more  properly  deaenred  Uk 
bear.  Bat  yet,  according  to  om  axiom  on  the 
subject  of  love,  it  did  not  deserve  the  name— for, 

I  if  love  cannot  exist  without  hope,  then  this  waa 

<  not  love.  Hope  there  waa  none:  he  loved, indeed, 
I  as  the  Indian  worships  the  sun,  witheut  the  rt^ 

<  motest  idea  of  participation.  This  gave  him  a 
I  startling  frankness  of  manner  towards  the  object 
(  of  his  passion  which  could  not  hare  existed  un- 
(  der  any  other  circumstances — and  which  first  be- 

<  wildered  and  afterwards  still  amazed  Emmeline 
\  herself.    But  what  her  ideaa  and  feelings  on  the 

subject  at  this  period  were,  will  be  best  explain- 
ed by  a  letter  which  she  addressed  to  a  friend» 
some  three  years  older  than  herself,  with  whom, 
at  her  aunt's,  she  had  been  in  haUta  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  This  lady  had  written  toher  a 
long  and  glowing  account  of  the  ceremonies  and 
sights  attending  the  Restoration,  which  had  just 
taken  {dace — and  it  was  in  aauwer  to  this  that  ' 
Emmeline  now  wrote.  After  commenting  upon 
some  of  the  accounts  given  by  her  friend,  she  pro- 
ceeded thus: — 

'*  You  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  be  with  you  in 
London,  were  it  only  for  the  swarm  of  gay  gal- 
^  lants  the  King  has  brought  from  abroad,  some  of 
i  whom  would  not  fail  to  become  the  votar^  of 
!  mes  beaux  yeux.    Alas]  dear  Mary,  this  expres-'  ' 
\  sion  made  me  think  of  one,  moat  di^rent  indeed, 
from  these  gay  gallants,  who  is^  have,  exactly  that 
votary  of  which  you  speak— fbr  suitor,  in  any  de- 
gree, he  is  not    It  is  altogether  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world — sometimes  I  am  inclined  moat 
exceedingly  to  laugh  at  it— atothers,  it  very  near- 
ly makes  me  cry— and,  at  all,  now  that  I  really 
believe  it  smously  to  be  the  case,  it  perplexes  me 
beyond  measure.  Know,  then,  that  my  father  has 
bred  up  in  his  house  a  distant  kinsman,  whose 
fSeither  was  killed  by  his  side  at  Naseby— who  is 
deaf  and  dumb.    This  boy,  for  be  is  no  more,  is 
at  present  somewhat  under  sixteen— and  bears  the 
mmbriqmU  of  the  Page,  which  my  father  somewhat 
fkntaatically  inveated  him  with  in  his  childhood. 
•«  But  you  must  not,  fh)m  this  title,  take  your  idea 
of  Everard  Delaval  (such  is  his  name)  from  the 
gay  court-pages  *whom  the  King  has  br 
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with  him  from  abroad;*  he^though  I  must  say 
it,  he  is  handsome  enough  to  shine  amongst  them 
be  they  what  they  may — has  none  of  the  gaiUcur^ 
due  of  such  gentry.  I  am  told  that  he  was  wont, 
notwUhstandioghis  fearful  infirmity,  to  be  gay  and 
plajful  enough — and  truly  I  remember  me  that, 
when  I  first  came  hither,  he  seemed  to  be  so  to- 
wards all  but  me,  whom  he  rather  shunned  than 
otherwise.  If  so,  it  probably  is  the  effect  of  the 
beautiful  eyes  you  say  are  so  powerful,  that  has 
wrought  a  change — for  now,  undoubtedly,  he  is 
as  melancholy  aa  any  description  of  a  lover  in  all 
ghakspeare^  Poor  fellow!— it  is  cruel  to  speak 
thus  lightly  of  him  and  his  passion— for  I  believe 
U  is  sad  earnest  with  him  after  all! 

**  You,  who  never  saw  him,  will»  I  doubt  not, 
laugh  at  my  speaking  seriously,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  a  lover  of  sixteen,  who  cannot  even 
speak  to  me.  But  I  do  not,  mark  me,  speak  in 
the  least  seriously  of  it,  as  regards  myself— but 
merely  from  its  effects  upon  the  unhappy  boy, 
which  I  cannot butsee  plainly — and  that,  I  believe, 
even  more  plainly  than  he  does  himself.  He 
speaks  to  me  so  openly  of  some  instances  of  these 
effects,  without  in  the  least  alluding  to  their 
cause,  that  I  know  not  whether  to  laugh,  to  blush, 
or  to  be  angry.  I  will  tell  you  one  of  them,*  as 
he  told  it  to  me — and  you  Mrill  judge  how  curi^ 
onsly  I  am  placed  with  regard  to  him.  The  ex- 
traordinary simplicity,  both  of  the  facts  and  of 
his  mode  of  telling  thern^  may  i^^ar  to  you 
childish,  but  to  me  they  are  the  moat  puszling 
part  of  the  whole.  The  other  day,  I  wikb  out  rid- 
ing^  with  him  and  ray  brother  Frederick,  when 
having  gone  farther  than  we  intended,  we  thought 
we  should  be  late  for  dinner.  When  we  were 
going  to  push  forward,  I  signified  to  Everard, 
who,  as  usual,  was  at  my  side,  that  we  were 
about  to  do  so,  and  our  reason — when  Frederick 
said  to  me — '  Oh!  he  will  not  hurry  the  more  for 
that— of  late  Everard  never  eats  any  dinner  at  all' 
I  turned  to  qvesticm  him  about  this — ^whether  it 
was  so.  At  the  instant  my  brother  cantered  for- 
ward to  open  a  gate,  and  the  Page,  speaking  as 
he  does,  by  his  fingers,  said  these  words,  for  I 
remember  them  distinctly — I  had  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  eat — ^his  answer  was — *You  are  at 
table  ;  if  I  ate,  I  must  bend  my  eyes  upon  my 
plate,  and  then  I  could  not  look  on  you.'  For 
the  nonce,  at  this  I  did  blush;  the  way  he  looked 
on  me  at  the  moment  was  enough  to  make  one  of 
your  court  countesses  blush  ;  and  all  the  time  he 
seemed  quiet  and  unconcerned,  as  if  his  answer 
had  been  Uie  most  indifferent  thing  in  the  world. 
I  waa  ghid,  I  confess,  that  we  came  to  the  gate 
almoet  instantly,  andall  threecanteredon  together. 

**  And  thus  wei  go  on — I  ccuinot  but  see  that 
*  mes  beaux  yeux'  hare  here,  indeed,  obtained  a 


votary — and  one  whose  homage  perplexes  rae 
greatly.  If  I  were  to  descend  from  my  shrine» 
and  hold  parley  with  him  onthe6ul|ject,it  might 
bring  to  ripeness  ideas  which  may,  otherwise, 
never  pass  their  bud ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  have 
constantly  before  me  a  worshipper  who,  as  it  is 
said  of  the  new  sect  of  people  they  call  QuoAer^, 
has  no  form  of  worship  save  silence.  Prithee, 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  all  this^'* 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  Emmefine's 
friend:  probably,  the  difference  of  the  three  or 
four  years  in  age,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  ac- 
counts for  her  superior  sharp-sii^tedness.  I  must 
confess  I  think  the  letter  bespeaks  real  knowledge 
of  the  esteemed  science  of  which  she  treats: — 

"Tell  you  what  I  think  of  it?-*ye,  truly  will 
I;  and  I  regret  my  having  been  with  the  ooart 
at  Tunbridge  has  kept  your  letter  so  long  from 
coming  to  hand.  For  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
of  *  all  this*  than,  from  the  manner  of  your  letter, 
you  expected,  I  will  not  say  you  intended,  I  should. 
You  are  somewhat  like  your  dumb  friend;  you 
write  to  me  what  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
mistake,  and  yet  are  not  *  in  the  least  aware  that 
you  have  made  a  declaration  of  love.*  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  love  as  he  does  ;  or,  indeed,  that 
the  passion  has  yet  got  firmly  hold  upon  your 
heart  at  alL  If  I  thought  so,  I  might,  and  would, 
spare  myself  tlie  trouble  of  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject, altogether  ;  for  my  remonstrances  would 
have  about  the  same  effect  as  Canute*s  commands 
had  upon  the  waves  :  and  that  I  know  full  well. 
But  you  are  just  on  the  slope  of  llie  desoent,  and, 
perhaps,  a  good  hearty  pull  may  plaos  yoa  back 
again  upon  even  ground,  yet 

**  Now  mark  me.  If  your  affections  were  al- 
ready given  to  any  one  else,  or  if,  (though  of  this 
last  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,)  in  addition  to  his  in- 
firmity, your  page  possessed  a  fair  degree  of  de- 
formity also, — ^in  either  of  these  cases  I  should 
have  no  fear  for  you.  But  it  is  not  so  :  you  have 
never  loved — and  your  heart,  giddy  and  tnouul- 
guenU  aa  your  poor  aunt  used  to  call  you,  is  as 
capable,  my  dear,  of  feeling  the  passion  a»  anjr 
one  I  have  ever  known.  Indeed,  to  tell  yo«  the 
full  truth,  I  have  for  some  time  past  becsi 
conceiving  a  considerable  contempt  for  the  eava- 

Hers  of shire,  from  not  hearing  any  whas* 

pers  of  this  kind,  either  from  yoa  or  about  yon. 
With  regard  to  my  second  *  if,*  I  am  convinced 
that  *  the  Page*  is  cruelly  handsome;  and  that,, 
if  his  tongue  cannot  speak,  his  eyes  make  np  for 
it  It  is  clear  to  me  also  that  his  passions,  were 
it  only  from  their  concentration,  are  of  the  strong- 
est kind:  yonr  little  aneodotes,  whidi  appear  to 
me  the  very  reverse  of '  childish,'  prove  sufficient- 
ly how  much  they  are  condensed  aad  profound.  I 
understand  you  also  to  say  dMt  he  has  talents 
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«nd  culti^-ation  little  common.     Now,  in  despite  j  spectacle  of  the  deep,  strong,  intense,  all-engros- 

of  his  being  only  sixteen  while  you  are  three  \  singpassion,  which  he  felt  for  her.    This,  beyond 

years  older — in  despite  of  his  melancholy  infirmity  I  question,  had  been  the  cause  of  her  affection,  and 

— indespitoof  his  moderate  position. in  life, — lam  <  it  now  continued  to  feed  iL    Then,  there  was 

convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  constantly  I  sjnnpathy  for  his  terrible  misfortune,  borne  so  no- 

to  behold  an  unbounded  and  orerwhelming  pas-  |  biy  till  his  love  for  her  had  made  him  feel  its  full 

sion  for  you  devouring  the  very  vitals  of  such  a  /  misery;  there  was  admiration  of  his  person,  tal- 

person  as  this,  without  yo^r  becoming  almost  in-  <  ents,  and  acquirements;  there  were,  at  once,  res- 

sensibly  touched  by  it  And,  by  degrees,  from  the  \  pect  and  fondness  fur  his  excellent  heart.  '*Yes!** 

uninterrupted  contemplation  of  all  that  he  unin-  <  she  exclaimed,  as  she  sat  thinking,  with  Lady 

termptedly  feels,  your  pity  will  warm  into  that  5  Faulkner's  letter  open  in  her  hand;  **  Yesl  Mary 

love  to  which  it  is  so  near  akin.     Of  all  this  1  am,  ^  is  quite  right — I  do  love  him,  there  is  no  denying 

from  some  little  experience,  fully  convinced;  and,  ]  it  even  to  myself.  Love  him !— yes-— and  he  knows 

therefore,  I  very  seriously  wish  that  you  would  |  it  now—and  oh!  the  joy,  theecstacy,  the  confes- 

come  and  pass  some  time  with  me.    All  that  you  ■  sion  gave  him!— If  Mary  had  seen  him  at  that 

see  here  will  speedily  drive  from  j^our  hearl  any  <  moment,  she  would  have  forgiven  me  all — she 

childish  ideas  you  may  have  imbibed  at  Arlescot:  \  would  have  felt  that  no  human  heart  could  resist 

and  really  your  absence;  before^worse  comes  of  it  |  such  affection  as  that"    A^nd  she  pondered  with 

is  the  most  charitable  thing  for  the  poor  lad  him-  |  deep  pleasure  upon  the  picture  her  memory  had 

self.    Before  you  have  been  absent  many  weeks^  \  placed  before  her.     "  And  yet,'*  she  continued 

he  will  eat  his  dinner,  and  go  to  his  bed  regularly  j  a^ter  a  pause,  "  what  is  all  this  to  lead  to?  my 

enough,  take  my  word  for  it."  |  father  would  never  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  a 

Those  were  days  long  before  Mr.  Palmer's  in-  j  marriage— and  besides,  he  is  so  young— it  is  im- 

vention:  mail-coaches  did  not  whirl  along  at  the  \  possible!"    And  she  sank  into  one  of  those  rev- 

rate  of  eleven  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  to  convey  i  eries  of  perplexity  and  pain  under  which  she  now 

the  *•  epistolary  correspondence,"  whether  of  min-  j  suffered  so  often. 

ister  or  merchant,  of  ^      And  what  did  he  feel — ^the  boy,  who  bad  thus 

„       ^    ,^.,,  .,  ]  forestalled,  as  it  were,  the  course  of  time,  and 

Some  banish  d  lover,  or  ■omo  captire  maid.  (,.,«,,«         «     .  «  1.1 

(  called  forth  the  first  affections  of  a  woman  like 

Indeed,  such  letters  as  those  I  have  copied  above,  |  this?    The  strong  intensity  of  his  joy  was  almost 
were  ordinarily  sent  by  private  hand,  or  by  some  |  too  keen — I  had  nearly  said  too  severe — for  it  not 
trustworthy  carrier,  equally  slow  and  uncertain;  <  to  be  long  before  it  subsided  into  happiness.  The 
accordingly,  what  fh>m  their  delays,  and  what  (  constant  repetition  of  the  fact  that  she  loved  him 
from  some  others  of  the  nature  indicated  in  Lady  \  scarcely  sufficed  to  feed  the  burning  consciousness 
Faulkner's  letter,  the  said  letter  did  not  reach  \  thatso  indeed  it  was.    And  oh  !  how  his  heart 
Emmeline^tiU  upwards  of  two  months  after  her's  \  would  swell,  as  he  thought  of  the  thousand  feel- 
was  written.    Starting  from  the  point  at  which  I  ings  which  he  longed  to  pour  forth  to  her,  and 
the  reader  must  (as  well  as  lady  Faulkner)  have  |  could  not — ^when  be  felt  the  check  which  stopped 
perceived  her  to  be  at  that  period,  two  months  I  the  passionate  words  which  sprang  in  myriads 
will  do  an  infinity.    Accordingly,  when  £mme-  |  from  his  heart,  and  chilled  and  thinned  them  by 
line  read  her  fHend*8  answer,  she  blushed,  then  S  the  circuitous  modes  of  communication  to  which 
wept  to  find  how  truly  her  forebodings  had  been  <  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse.    **  But  still  she 
accomplished.    Yes,  she  wept;  for,  though  her  \  loves  me" — that  was  the  comfort  with  which  he 
feelings  were  now  fondly  interested  towards  Ev-  !  always  re-assured  his  soul— he  felt  that,  in  despite 
erard,  she  still  felt  not  anxiety  only,  but  in  some  i  of  all  else,  that  made  him  worthy  of  envy, 
degree  shame  also,  for  the  position  in  which  she  <      Time  passed  on,  and  carried  with  it  very  little 
stood.    In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  boy,  much  |  sensible  alteration  in  the  condition  and  feelings 
younger  than  herself;  occasionally  she  felt  this  i  of  our  lovers.    They  felt  the  impossibility  of  yet, 
unpleasantly;  moreover,  he  was  beneath  her  in  J  for  a  considerable  time,  taking  any  steps  to  bring 
station,  and  a  daugher  of  the  Meynells  could  not  <  about  their  union ;  and  they,  at  present,  con- 
be  supposed  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  this:  and>  \  tented  themselves  with  letting  matters  take  their 
lastly,  she  looked  b«u;k  to  the  time  when  she  had  \  course,  only  being  especially  careful  that  no  sus- 
laiighed  to  herself  at  the  idea  of  a  possibility  of  <  picion  of  their  attachment  should  arise.     At 
such  an  attachment,  and  this  sometimes  gave  her  |  length  extraneous  causes  brought  about  their 
a  twinge  of  shame  at  her  having  so  speecBly  fal-  s  separation  for  a  time.    Sir  Richard's  eldest  son 
slfied  her  predictions.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  j  was  sent  to  travel,  and  it  was  determined  that 
there  was,  first  and  foremost,  what  had  undoubt-  |  Everard  should  accompany  him.    The  pain  of 
edly  given  rise  to  the  feeling  on  her  part»  the  /  parting  was  extreme-^but  the  necessity  of  the 
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parting  was  obTious  and  ineTitable — and  each 
trusted  the  other  so  fully  that  the  regret  was,  in 
some  degree,  diminished  by  the  certunty  both  felt 
of  their  affection  continuing  unimpaired  by  ab- 
sence. 

Two  years  had  elapsed,  and  Kverard  still  re- 
mained abroad.  In  all  he  saw — ^amid  all  the 
new  ideas  which  the  scenes  ho  beheld  crowded 
upon  his  mind,  the  first,  the  last  object  to  which 
everything,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was  referred 
— the  standard  by  which  the  vidue  of  everything 
was  measured — was  Ei^melino  l^Ieynell.  What 
she  would  think  of  such  a  picture — how  their 
hearts  would  draw  closer  to  each  other  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  noble  prospect — ^how  infi- 
nitely more  he  should  enjoy  any  contemplation 
that  delighted  him  if  she  were  there  to-shareand 
reflect  back  his  thoughts  and  feelings, — such  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  novelties,  beauties,  and  ; 
wonders,  whether  of  Art  or  Nature,  throughout 
his  travels,  affected  the  mind  of  Everard.  They 
were  not  able  to  have  much  communication — a 
kind,  yet  open  message  from  her  in  a  letter  to 
herbrother— some  indirect  allusion  which  he  knew 
well  Emmeline  alone  would  really  understand,  in 
h\s  letters  to  Sir  Richard, — such  was  the  limited 
extent  to  which  their  correspondence  was  oonftn- 
ed.  Tet  no  shadow  of  doubt  ever  crossed  Ever- 
ard's  imagination— ho  felt,  however,  how  little 
absence  altered  him,  or  rather  bow  totally  it  left 
his  affections  the  same — and  he  judged  by  him- 
self of  Emmeline.  He  painted  her,  in  his  mind, 
as  frequenting  their  favorite  haunts  at  Arlesoot, 
and  recalling  all  that  they  had  felt,  and  hefincied 
her  feelings  as  his  own. 

And  so  in  fact  they  were.  She  did  love  him 
fondly,  ardently— and  if  she  saw  more  clearly 
than  he  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  their  path, 
this  served  only  to  add  to  her  anxiety,  and  to 
cansc  her  pain — ^not  to  diminish  her  love.  His 
admiration  of  her  was,  doubtless,  of  an  unboim- 
ded  nature,  which  slie  could  not  fully  reeiprocate 


Arlescot  was  prepared  for  a  high  festival,  and  that 
the  festival  was  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Em- 
meline with  the  ddest  son  of  the  lA)rd  De  Veret 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  man  of  the  county 
in  which  Arlescot  stood.  It  was  to  take  phuse  in 
the  chapel  at  noon*  And  was  she  then  fickle? — 
Had  she  forgotten  the  fir^t  affections  of  her 
youth,  and  all  that  they  had  caused  her  to  feel, 
and,  above  all,  all  that  he,  towards  whom  they 
were  directed,  had  felt? — Ear  from  it  She  still 
looked  back  with  bitter,  bitter  regret  to  all  the 
hopes  of  past  years — she  shed  heart-scaldiog  tears 
over  their  utter  extinction.  What  then  caused 
her  to  act  thus?— Simply,  the  constant,  ceaseless 
entreaties  of  her  father,  and  all  who  surrounded 
her — and  a  want  of  boldness  and  firmness  to  avow 
aloud  that  she  loved  another,  and  who  that  other 
was.  These  motives  may  appear  too  feeble  to 
cavue  such  an  effect : — alas !  I  am  certain  that 
many  and  many  who  read  these  pages  will  draw 
a  long  sigh  as  they  repeat  to  tliemselves  their 
knowledge  of  how  true  they  are!  The  history 
of  this  poor  girFs  heart  during  the  eighteen 
months  that  she  had  undergone  the  persecution 
— for  though  arising  from  the  kindest  motLvea^ 
such  in  truth  it  was — which  had  led  to  the  pre- 
sent issue,  is,  I  am  confident,  what  many  a  lady  of 
our  own  time,  who  seems  prosperous  and  happy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would  recognize  as  her 
own.  Her  lover  far^  fiur  away — ^no  one  near  from 
whom  she  could  seek  consolation,  advioe»  or  sup* 
port — ^her  own  family,  above  all,  the  very  last  U> 
whom  such  a  confidence  could  be  made — the  coa- 
scLousnesB,  perhaps,  that  her  affections  were  be- 
stowed in  a  manner  the  world  would  oondemo — 
these  feelings  within,  and  without,  the  eonstanC 
urging,  Bometitaes  almost  violent,  alth<High  tha 
result  only  of  the  excessive  fondness  of  her  father 
— ^the  persuasions,  hindly  meant  and  kindly  made, 
ofhcr  sisters — and,  above  all,  the  ceaseless  remon- 
strances of  her  friend,  her  half-confidence  ia  whom 
had  given  such  power  over  her — and  she  never 


■but  the  deep  and  fond  pity  which  his  misfortune  j  spoke,  nor  would  hear  Emmeline  speak,  openly 


caused,  probably  drew  her  heart  towards  him  with 
more  real  tenderness  than  'she  would  have  felt  in 
uny  other  event.  The  unceasing  intercourse, 
also,  in  which  they  had  lived  so  long,  had  caused 
a  blank  and  dismal  void  upon  his  departure.  Her 
voice  no  longer  trilled  so  lightly — ^her  smile  was 
less  bright  and  less  frequent,  and  she  lost  in  a  great 
measure,  that  habit  of  springing  forward  with  the 
elastic  bound  of  a  deer,  which  had  been  with  her 
a  peculiar  characteristic.  In  all  she  did,  in  all 
she  thought,-  she  felt  that  her  heart  was  fiir  away 
Avith  Everard  Delaval. 

Such  being  the  case  my  readers  will  doubtless 
be  surprised  when  they  learn  that  on  midsummer- 
day,  two  years  after  his  departure,  the  old  hall  at 


on  the  subject,  but  was  ever  giving  dark  hintSt 
and,  at  the  most  painful  momenta,  causing  her  to 
tremble  for  her  secret, — subject  to  a  siUiatioa 
such  as  this,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  forti-' 
tudc  of  the  unhappy  girl  sank  under  it  at  last, 
and  that,  with  despair  and  agony  in  her  soul,  she 
consented  to  become  the  bride  of  Lord  Do  Yere's 
son? 

The  hour  was  come  :  tlie  old  ohapel  was  gar*- 
landed  with  flowers,  and  all  tlie  peasaat  giris  of 
the  country  around  scattiered  roses  for  tho  bride 
tt>  walk  upon  as  she  approached  the  aitar.  Ebip 
melinc  Meynell  was  a  very  different  beiog  at  this 
moment  from  what  die  was  when  first  iMtrodn- 
her  to  my  readera    Her  connteiia«c«  waa  still 
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most  exprcssiTe — bat  its  expreflftioD  was  that  ol 
«  calm  subdued  agony.  The  aspect  of  spring- 
ing wit  and  irrepressible  buoyancy  of  tempera- 
ment was  extinct  entirely — ^utterly.  A  sunken 
cheek,  and  an  eye  in  which  the  glassy  absence  of 
aetire  expression  spoke  perhaps  more  than  all 
else  the  sense  of  suffering — such  were  now  the 
characteriBtics  of  that  faoe  whose  brilliancy  and 
beautiful  life  and  motion  had  been  so  irresistibly 
enchanting.  The  contrast  of  a  rich  and  nrid 
spirit  of  this  description,  with  the  despairing 
prostration  into  which  it  is  so  apt  to  fall  under 
misfortune,  is  one  of  the  most  awfully  psinfui 
pwtures  of  human  misery  that  it  is  possible  to 
contemplate. 

The  bridal  party  approached  the  altar.  Sir 
Richard,  habited  with  due  splendor,  seemed 
•the  gayest  of  the  group  ;  for  the  sisters  of  the 
bride  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that,  from 
whatever  hidden  cause,  the  mntch  was  distasteful 
to  her,  and  their  countenances  wore  an  expression 
of  anxiety  at  least,  mingled  with  sjnnpathy  for 
their  sister's  suffering,  which  now  was  becoming 
at  ever}*  instant  more  apparent ;  and  the  bride- 
groom naturally  was  little  pleased  with  the  reluc- 
tance of  his  bride  assuming  so  visible  a  shape. 
Still  the  ceremony  was  proceeding,  when  a  loud 
noise  was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel — 
and  THS  Fxos  rushed  in,  his  dress  disordered, 
his  hct  flushed,  his  eyes  blazing,  and,  rushing 
towards  the  altar,  he  attempted  to  utter  some  few 
words.  The  sound  which  at  that  instant  issued 
from  his  lips  was  probably  the  most  awful  to 
which  human  oi^ans  ever  gave  utterance.  The 
frantic  energy  of  the  moment  overcame  his  phy- 
sical imperfection~~but  bis  total  ignorance  of 
spoken  language  caused  what  he  did  speak 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  appr9aob  the  form  of  words. 
The  terrible  yell  which  burst  from  him  struck 
every  heart  with  awe  and  horror.  Emmeline  was 
the  first  to  rscognise  him — ^but  as  he  opened  his 
arms  to  receive  her  in  his  embrace,  he  staggered 
under  her  weight,  and  fell  backwards  upon  the 
floor.  When  they  raised  them,  they  found  them 
both  covered  with  gore.  The  crisis  had  been 
too  much  for  Everard— a  blood  vessel  had  bursts 
and  he  wa0  dead. 

The  imte  of  EmmeHne,  alas!  scare^ly  needs  the 
idling.  Hearts  that  receive  such  wounds  as  did 
hers,  never  long  survive. 


THE  CB0S3  ON  BBL(£IL. 
On  the  eastern  verge  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  twenty  miles  from  Montreal, 
stands  Beloeil  Mountain,  rising  somewhat  more  i 
than  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  On 
the  summit  of  this  mountain,  a  cross  100  feet 
high,  was  erected  in  the  3'ear  1841  by  the  Bishop 


of  Nancy.  Being  covered  with  tin,  it  is  capable 
of  reflecting  the  solar  rays;  it  is  one. of  the  most 
prominent  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  valley. 
Owing  to  its  elevation  it  reflects  the  sol^  rays 
westvrard,  in  a  clear  evening,  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  for  some  time  after  the  sun  has  sunk  below 
the  horiaon  of  the  valley;  and  presents  the  sem- 
blance of  a  large  silver  cross,  beaming  brightness 
on  the  great  darkening  landscape.  Thus  is  it  in 
the  moral  world;  the  cross  casts  rays  of  consola- 
tion on  the  shades  and  sorrows  of  the  soul.  Ne- 
ver do  I  look  on  this  glittering  mountain-crest, 
in  the  twilight  of  a  clear  evening,  without  recall- 
ing to  memory  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  cross 
in  the  Trench  laftguage,  made  (in  the  great  church 
in  Montreal)  by  the  prelate  who  erected  this  mo- 
nument, and  which  I  have  attempted  to  versify  in 
English  as  follows: 

Symbol  of  my  sours  salration, 

Bright,  celestial,  and  dtvine. 
Object  of  my  veneration, 

Emblem  of  my  Saviour— shint  I 

'When  the  world  with  dark  reflection      * 

Casts  a  gloom  o'er  fanman  hopes. 
Shades  my  heart-springs  with  dejection, 

AU  ray  soul's  deep  secrets  opes  x 
When  the  wounded  spirit  grieves  me ; 

When  for  sin  my  thonghts  repine ; 
(  Thy  bright  solace  never  leaves  roe, 

Emblem  of  my  Saviour— shine! 

Dark  the  vale  of  life  is  looming  ; 

Hope  has  set  in  shadowy  gloom, 
Joys  were  once  in  brightness  blooming  I 

Now  they  twine  around  the  tomb. 
Fw  from  God  my  sins  liave  thrown  me ; 

Scarce  a  ray  of  hope  is  mine ; 
Let  ma  yet,  bright  object,  own  thee; 

Emblem  of  my  Saviour— shine  I 

Hark  my  heart  I  what  voice  is  pealing 

From  that  glistening  mountain-crest, 
"  I  urn  for  the  people's  healing, 

Come  ye  faithAil,  and  be  blest. 
1  have  balm  for  every  sorrow, 

Solace  heavenly,  bright,  divine  : 
Wait  not— stay  not  till  to-morrow; 

Let  me  on  thy  conscience  shine. 

**  I  who  saw  his  glory  beaming- 
Held  the  Lamb  of  God  on  high- 
Felt  his  trickling  life-blood  streaming- 
Heard  his  last  expiring  sigh. 
Kneel  at  me,  and  ask  salvation. 

Beg  one  pardoning  ray  diviner 

Come  to  me — earth's  countless  nations, 

Let  me  on  your  darkness  shine. 

**  When  the  soul  firom  earth  e8cq)ing. 

Wings  its  glorious  flight  on  high 
When  eternal  scenes  are  breaking 

On  its  wondering,  fear.ftaught  eye: 
Wlwa  the  saints  hi  glory  singhig 

Bound  Jehovah's  dasaliog  abrine, 
Praises  to  their  God  are  bringing, 

Let  mo  on  their  raptures  shine." 
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WAR. 

Nobody  tees  a  battle.  The  common  soldier  fires 
away  amidst  a  smoke-mist,  or  harries  on  to  charge 
in  a  crowd  which  hides  OTery  thing  from  him.  The 
officer  is  too  anxious  about  the  performance  of 
what  he  is  specially  charged  with,  to  mind  what 
others  are  doing.  The  commander  cannot  be 
present  everywhere,  and  see  every  wood,  water- 
course, or  ravine,  in  which  his  orders  are  carried 
into  execution;  he  learns  from  reports  how  the 
work  goes  on.  It  is  well ;  for  a  battle  is  one  of 
those  jobs  which  men  do  without  daring  to  look 
upon.  O  vejp  miles  of  country,  at  every  field-fence, 
in  every  gorge  of  a  valley  or  entry  into  a  wood, 
there  is  murder  committing — wholesale,  contin- 
uous, reciprocal  murder.  The  human  form,  God's 
image — is  mutilated,  deformed,  lacerated,  in  ev- 
ery possible  way,  and  with  every  variety  of  torture. 
The  wounded  are  jolted  off  in  carts  to  the  rear, 
their  bared  nerves  crushed  into  maddening  pain 
at  every  stone  or  rut;  or  the  flight  and  pursuit 
trample  over  them,  leaving  them  to  writhe  or  roar 
without  assistance — and  fever,  and  thirst,  the 
most  enduring  of  painful  sensations,  possess  them 
entirely.  Thirst  too  has  seized  upon  the  yet 
able-bodied  soldier,  who  with  bloodshot  eyes  and 
tongue  lolling  out  plies  his  trade— blaspheming, 
killing  with  savage  delight,  callous  when  the 
brains  of  his  best-loved  comrade  are  spattered 
over  him. 


gled  bodies  of  those  they  had  loved,  amid  the 
blackened  niins  of  their  homes — ^to  mourn  witb 
more  agonizing  grief  over  the  missing,  of  whose 
fate  they  are  uncertain — ^to  feel  themselves  bank- 
rupt of  the  world's  stores,  and  look  from  their 
children  to  the  desolate  fields  and  gamers,  and 
think  of  famine,  and  pestilence  engendered  by 
the  rotting  bodies  of  the  half-bnried  myriads  of 
slain. 

The  soldier  marches  on  and  on,  inflictiDg  and 
suffering  as  before.  War  is  a  continuance  of 
battles — an  epidemic  striding  from  place  to  place, 
more  horrible  than  the  typhus,  pestilence,  or  cho- 
lera, which  not  unfrequently  follow  in  its  tmio. 
The  siege  is  an  aggravation  of  the  battle.  The- 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  beleagured  town  are 
cooped  up,  and  cannot  fly  the  place  of  conflict. 
The  mutual  injuries  inflicted  by  assailants  and 
assailed  are  aggravated — their  wrath  b  more- 
frenzied:  then  come  the  storm  and  the  capture,  and 
the  riot  and  lustful  excesses  of  the  victor  soldier}*, 
striving  to  quench  the  drunkenness  of  blood  in  the- 
drunkenness  of  wine.  The  eccentric  movements 
of  war — the  marching  and  counter-marching — 
often  repeat  the  blow  on  districts  slowly  recov- 
ering from  the  first  Between  destruction  and 
the  wasteful  consumption  of  the  soldiery,  pover- 
ty pervades  the  land.  Hopeless  of  the  fbtore, 
hardened  by  the  scenes  of  which  ho  is  a  daily 
witness,  perhaps  goaded  by  revenge,  the  peasant 
becomes  a  plunderer  and  an  assassin.  Thehorrible 


The  battle-field  is,  if  possible,  a  more  painful  \  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Spanish  peasants  on  the 
object  of  contemplation   than  the  combatants.  |  French  soldiers  who  fell  into  their  power,  were 


They  are  in  their  vocation,  earning  their  bread 
what  will  not  men  do  for  a  shilling  a  day?  But 
their  work  is  carried  on  amid  the  fields,  gardens, 
and  homesteads  of  men  unused  to  war.  They 
who  are  able  have  fled  before  the  coming  storm, 
and  left  their  homes  with  all  that  habit  and  hap- 
py associations  have  made  precious,  to  bear  its 
brunt  The  poor,  the  aged,  the  sick,  are  left  in 
the  hurry,  to  be  killed  by  sti-ay  shots,  or  beaten 
down  as  the  charge  and  the  counter-charge  go 
over  him.  The  ripening  grain  is  trampled  down ; 
the  garden  is  trodden  into  a  black- mud;  the 
fruit-trees,  bending  beneath  their  luscious  load, 
are  shattered  by  the  cannon  -shot^  Churches  and 
private  dwellings  are  used  as  fortresses,  and  ruined 
in  the  conflict  Bams  and  stack-yards  catch  fire, 
and  the  conflagration  spreads  on  all  sides.  At 
night  the  steed  is  stabled  beside  the  altar;  and 
the  weary  homicides  of  the  day  complete  the 
wrecking  of  houses  to  make  their  lairs  for  slum- 
ber. The  fires  of  the  bivouac  complete  what  the 
fires  kindled  by  the  battle  have  left  unconsumed. 


the  necessary  consequences  of  war.  The  families 
of  the  upper  classes  are  dispersed ;  the  discipline 
of  the  family-circle  is  removed;  a  habit  of  living 
in  the  day  for  the  day — of  drowning  the  thoughts 
of  the  morrow  ih  transient  and  illicit  pleasure — 
is  engendered.  The  waste  and  desolation  which 
a  battle  spreads  over  the  battle-field,  is  as  noth- 
ing when  compared  with  the  moral  blight  which 
war  difiuses  through  all  ranks  of  society,  in  the 
country  which  is  the  scene  of  war. 

The  exhaustion  caused  by  war  is  not  confined 
to  the  people  among  whom  the  fighting  takes 
place.  The  invaders  must  have  their  ranks,  thin- 
ned by  every  battle,  incessantly  recraited.  The 
military  chest  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  treasures 
of  the  nation  which  sends  the  invading  army.  It 
is  in  preserving  the  homes  undcstroyed  and  the 
remnants  of  its  family  circle  unoontaminated,and 
in  avoiding  the  actual  view  of  the  agonies  of  the 
dying,  that  the  belligerent  country  which  is  not 
the  scene  of  war  has  any  advantage  over  that 
which  is :  but  this  advantage  is  almost  counter- 


The  surviving  soldiers  march  on  to  act  the  same  ^  balanced  by  the  chronic  panic — the  inoeesant 
scenes  over  again  elsewhere;  and  the  remnant  of  ;  apprehension  which  haunts  its  inhabitants,  that 
the  scattered  inhabitants  return  to  find  the  man-  . 
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the  chances  of  war  may  bring  all  its  horrors  to 
their  gates. 

Peace  brings  with  it  a  momentary  gleam  of 
gladness,  whioh  quickly  subsides  in  the  sense  of 
exhaustion  that  pervades  all  nations.  The  de- 
mand for  the  industry  artificially  created  by  war 
ceases  with  war.  Other  branches  of  industry 
revive  slowly.  The  cost  of  the  war  is  less  than 
half  defrayed  ;  the  debts  incurred  to  carry  it  on 
press  heavily  on  impoverished  nations.  The  war 
interest  is  beggared  and  discontented.  Men*s 
habits  have  been  unsettled — they  cannot  at  once 
settle  down  into  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
Urst  years  of  a  general  peace  succeeding  a  gene- 
ral war  are  years  of  bankruptcy  and  privations — 
-of  starving  and  rioting  among  the  poorer  classes — 
of  fraud  and  poKtical  profligacy  among  the 
higher. 

Such  is  war,  with  its  sufferings  and  consequen- 
tial sorrows.  Such  is  war  in  Christian  and  civil- 
ized fXirope — ^war  in  an  age  and  countries  in 
whieh  most  has  been  done  to  subject  it  to  regular 
laws,  and  to  alleviate  its  horrors  by  the  moral 
self-control  and  refinement  of  i ts  agents.  White- 
wash it  as  we  will,  it  still  remains  full  of  dead 
men's  bones  and  rottenness  within.  And  they 
who  trust  most  to  it  will  be  sure  to  feel  most  se- 
verely that  it  is  an  engine  the  direction  and  effi- 
cacy of  which  defy  calculation — which  is  as  apt 
to  recoil  upon  those  who  explode  it  as  to  carry 
destruction  into  the  ranks  of  Iheir  adversaries. 


[The  above  article,  which  we  extract  from  the 
London  Spectator,  is  so  excellent  a  description  of  l 
the  miseries  of  War,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  J 
lay  it  before  our  readers.  To  many  of  them  it  \ 
will  doubtless  not  be  entirely  new,  but  it  is  wor-  ^ 
thy  of  universal  perusal,  and  those  who  have  \ 
already  seen  it  will  generally  be  pleased  with  j 
the  means  of  conveniently  preserving  it]  I 


TO  MISS 


FOKDLING  HSR  INFAKT  BBOTHSR. 

01  press  again  that  sweet  young  lip, 

Thou  happy  girl,  to  thine, 
WhUe  in  the  locks  that  shade  thy  brow 

His  little  fingers  twine. 

Ills  merry  laugh  is  ringing  load 

In  thy  delighted  ear, 
And  thou  art  pouring  winning  words-< 

<« O  beautiful  I"  and  «  dear  I" 

And  fondly  yet,  but  thoughtfully 
Thou'rt  gazing  on  him  now : 

Were  they  hopes  or  fears  6f  fixture  years 
That  shadowed  thus  thy  brow  ? 

Th'  unlrodden  world  before  thee  lies; 

But  thy  heart,  untaught  to  roara, 
Holds  all  its  dearest  treasures  still 

In  one  delightful  home. 

Then  press  again  that  sweet  young  Up, 

Thou  happy  girl,  to  thine. 
While  fondly  now,  thy  bending  neck 

Uls  clasping  arms  entwine. 

Should  woman's  fiiirest  lot  be  thine, 
'Mid  its  mingled  bliss  and  pain, 

Thou'It  think  upon  those  merry  hours 
And  wish  them  back  again. 


KSCESSITY  OF  rsOPEBLY  ESERCISIKO  THE  HIKD. 

As  the  body  from  disuse  may  come  in  time  to  be 
deprived  of  all  its  powers,  so  the  mental  facul- 
ties may  lose  all  their  energy,  through  a  neglect 
of  their  being  exerted  duly,  and  the  man  be  no 
longer  able  to  act,  or  not  act  in  the  manner  that 
best  becomes  him.  Therefore  fathers,  although 
otherwise  well  assured  of  the  good  dispositions  of 
their  children,  forget  not  to  warn  them  against 
the  company  of  ill  men;  knowing,  that  as  to  con- 
verse with  the  good  must  exercise  every  virtue  ; 
so  to  associate  with  the  bad  must  prove  no  less 
pernicious  and  baneful. — Xenophun, 


CONSOLATION. 


BT  DR.  UA8KIKS. 


Grave!  give  me  back  thy  dead  !  Still  fondly  clings 
Remembrance  to  the  form  whence  life  hath  flown, 
While  the  deep  heart  vibrates  a  rooumfUl  tone. 

Beyond  this  wilderness  of  mortal  things, 

Where  mutability  still  waves  her  wings, 
Oh  I  let  my  soul  in  solemn  thought  arrive 

Where  vast  eternity  allures  on  high ; 
Is  there  not  that  within  me  which  shall  live 

When  yonder  starry  worlds  forsake  the  sky  ? 
Sun  of  the  universe !  thy  guidance  give ; 

Illume  my  darkness,  oh  !  thou  peerless  sun 
Of  light  ineHkble  I  as  on  I  strive, 

Point  roe  the  path  that  I  fUse  ways  may  shun ; 

Then  gild  with  glory,  when  my  toil,  my  travel's  done. 


There  is  perhaps  something  weak  and  servile  in 
our  wishing  to  rely  on,  or  draw  assistance  from 
ancient  opinions.  Reason  ought  not,  like  vanity, 
to|  adorn  herself  with  old  parchments,  and  the 
display  of  a  genealogical  tree;  more  dignified  in 
her  proceedings,  and  proud  of  her  immortal 
nature,  she  ought  to  derive  everything  from 
herself;  she  should  disregard  past  times,  and  be, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  the  contemporary  of  all 
ages. — I^eckar, 


'  PUNISHMENTS. 

}  The  punishment  of  criminals  should  be  of  use : 

^  when  a  man  is  hanged  he  is  good  for  nothing. — 

I  Voltaire, 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 
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These  Upt  are  mote,  Oiese  eyes  are  dry. 
But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  bnin. 

Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 
The  thonght,  that  ne  er  shall  sleep  again  : 


SSCOIID   TEBSE. 


My  Soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  eomplnin, 
Tough  guilt  and  pasalon  there  reM, 

I  only  know  we  lor'd  in  vain — 
I  only  fiBel— fiureweUI 
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THK  STBRCIIANT  AND  TUB  FRIAR. 

Th«  author  of  this  work,  Sir  Francis  PaJgrave, 
is  one  instance  of  the  promise  of  a  precocious 
childhood,  being  borne  out  by  the  fruits  of  ma- 
turer  age.  When  only  eight  years  old,  he  trans- 
lated into  English  the  Batrachyomachia  of  Ho- 
mer, the  long,  hard-sounding  title  of  which  is  a 
fit  emblem  of  the  difficulties  it  presents,  ^ven  to 
the  practised  Greek  scholar.  Though  still  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  he  has  already  published 
a  number  of  works,  displaying  profound  learning 
and  unwearied  antiquarian  research,  illustrated 
by  an  easy  and  agreeable  style.  Of  these,  "  The 
Merchant  and  the  Friar" — a  second  edition  of 
which  is  here  given  us,  in  Parker's  "  Collections 
in  Popular  Literature" — presents  a  very  favour- 
able specimen. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.    **  The  Merchant"  is  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller, Marco  Polo  ;  "  the  Friar,"  the  no  less  fa- 
mous Roger  Bacon,  whom  in  the  first  chapter  our 
author  introduces  to  each  other  in  the  refectory 
of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Abingdon.    In  the  se- 
cond, they  journey  together  towards  London,  and 
their  presence  by  the  way,  at  a  county  election, 
gives  occasion  for  much  valuable  information  on 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  representative  system. 
Arriving  at  the  metropolis,  Marco  visits  Guild- 
hall, under  the  guidance  of  his  companion,  the 
Friar.     The  third  chapter,  which  narrates  this 
visit,  also  traces  out  the  origin  of  the  various  pri- 
vileges which  the  citizens  of  London  have  from 
time  to  time  obtained,  and  which  have  almost 
elevated  that  city  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate 
commonwealth.    The  next  section  introduces  our 
travellers  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  then 
sitting,  and  embraces  a  clear  statement  of  the 
progress  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  with  the 
origin  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  various  other 
parts  of  our  Constitutional  Government     The 
ftfth  and  sixth  chapters  record    and  illustrate 
those  foreshadowings,  in  the  mind  of  Friar  Bacon, 
of  future  discoveries,  which  procured  him,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  reputation  of  the  magi- 
cian and  wizard,  but  which,  carried  into  practice 
in  the  eighteenth,  are  hailed  as  the  manifest  tracks 
of  the  gigantic  onward  strides  of  science. 

This  brief  sketch  may  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  excellent  work  ;  but  it  can  give  him  no  idea 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  fascinating  style  of 
language,  or  of  the  clear  and  lucid  manner  in 
whidi  these  somewhat  profound  matters  are  dealt 
with.  There  are  some  who  prefer  a  little  fiction 
mixed  with  history  : — ^their  physic  must  always 
have  a  lump  of  sugar  in  it    To  such  lovers  of 


the  Romanve  of  History  and  of  Science,  we  can 
conscientiously  recommend  this  volttme,  as  one 
that  cannot  fail  to  amuse  as  well  as  instruct  ;  and 
even  the  more  profound  student  ^i\\  find,  in  it* 
pages,  many  facts  in  the  early  history  of  society 
and  of  government,  which  could  only  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  most  patient  antiquarian  re- 
search. 

THE  PROMPTER— BY  URS.  FLEnXO. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  the 
clever  authoress,  of  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation; and,  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that,  since 
its  publication,  it  has  been  most  favoumbly  noti- 
ced— ^not  by  the  press  alone,  but  by  several  of  our 
most  eminent  teachers.  We  arc  satisGed  that  the 
plan  which  the  authoress  recommends,  for  teach- 
ing grammar,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
modes  hitherto  followed ;  inasmuch  as  it  addres* 
ses  itself  to  the  reason  rather  than  to  the  memo- 
ry. If  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  book  be 
generally  adopted,  what  has,  to  the  risen  genera- 
tion, been  the  task  of  years,  will  be  to  the  rising 
generation  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  toil.  It  will 
also  induce  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  of  tracing 
effects  to  their  causes,  which  must  be  highly  ser- 
vicable  to  the  pupils  in  after  life.  We  understand 
that  Mrs.  Fleming  has  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  press,  another  work,  intended  to  accom- 
pany "  the  prompter."  We  hope  she  may  receive 
the  patronage  which  her  exertions  in  behalf  of 
education  have  so  well  deserved. 


We  this  month  present  our  readers  with  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  a  new  contributor,  C.  H., — 
an  excellent  review  of  an  excellent  work.  As  he 
has  not  furnished  us  with  his  address,  this  is  the 
only  medium  we  have  of  thanking  him  for  his 
communication,  which  we  are  certain  our  readers 
will  unite  with  us  in  hoping  may  not  be  the  only 
one  from  his  pen  that  will  adorn  the  pages  of  the 

GARLAim. 


A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  error  occurred  in  the  heading 
of  the  tale  called  the  "  Yorkshire  Factory  Girl," 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number.  The  initiala 
of  the  authoress  are  •*  A.  E.  L."  not  "L.  RL.," 
as  there  incorrectly  printed.  Some  of  the  city 
Journals,  in  noticing,  as  they  are  frequently  kind 
enough  to  do,  the  appearance  of  the  September 
number,  attributed  the  story  to  the  celebrated 
Miss  Landon,  a  mistake  to  which  tho  initials  na- 
turally led.  We  were  indebted  for  the  story  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Lundy,  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  McGill  College,  whose  mother,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Lundy,  is  the  real  author  of  the  excellent 
and  interesting  tale  referred  to. 
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MILDRED  ROSIER.' 


A     TALE     OF     THE     BUIMBD     CITY. 


BT  MBS.  HOODIE, 


CHATTRll  XIII. 

Call  not  the  murd'rer's  restless  slumbers  sleep; 

The  guilty  soul  finds  not  a  moment's  rest; 
Unhallowed  spirits  round  his  pillow  keep 

Unwelcome  vigilf  mattering  words  unbless'd. 

A  SOLITARY  tight  wasburnlDg  upon  a  rude  block 
of  stone  in  the  spacious  vaults  of  the  old  grey 
priorj,  shedding  its  faint  beams  around,  until  lost 
in  the  gloomy  distance  which  spread  away  in 
dense  shadows,  leaving  a  vague,  uncomfortable 
unpression  upon  the  mind,  of  an  unknown  region 
of  darkness  and  horror  lyiug  beyond. 

In  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  lamp  shone  upon 
cutlasses  and  pistols,  which  were  scattered  over 
the  floor,  and  discovered  vast  heaps  of  Uquor-kegs 
piled  against  the  walls,  containing  from  five  to  ten 
gallons  each,  of  contraband  spirits;  bags  of  tea, 
cases  of  tobacco,  bales  of  French  silk,  and  of  real 
Barcelona  handkerchiefs. 

Stretched  upon  the  hard  flinty  ground,  lay  men 
in  various  attitudes,  asleep.  A  bloody  bandage 
was  around  the  arm  of  one.  An  old  red  hand- 
kerchief concealed  the  forehead  of  another,  while 
a  third  sat  at  the  primitive  table,  which  was  cov- 
,  ered  with  cups  and  flasks  of  wine,  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  evidently  either  in  pain,  or 
lost  in  deep  thought 

*«  Hang  it,  Captain  Tasker!  I  can't  sleep,**  cried 
one  of  the  gang,  starting  to  his  feet.  '*  The  night 
is  so  close,  and  this  confounded  place  smells  like 
a  charnel-house." 

"  Aye,  in  this  place  of  graves,  a  man  must  havo 
a  sound  conscience  to  enjoy  quiet  slumbers,"  said 
Tasker. 

•  Continued 
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**  As  to  that.  Captain,  my  conscience  does  not 

upbraid  me  much.    I  never  shed  the  blood  of  a 

fellow  creature  in  malice,  but  I  was  the  only  sou 

of  my  mother,  and  she  a  widow.     She  looked  to 

me  to  be  her  support  and  com  Port  in  old  age,  and  I 

ranaway  to  see  the  world,  and  seek  my  own  fortune. 

\  The  world  treated  me  as  she  generally  docs  snch 

i  dependants  upon  her  bounty :  and  my  poor  mother 

I  died  of  a  broken  heart.  This  makes  me  feel  like  a 

)  murderer,   when  I  recall  my  pood,  kind  motb- 

;  er's  gentle  face,  and  think  of  all  that  she  sufiVretl, 

;  all  that  she  did  for  her  ungrateful  son.    Yes,  I 

j  would  cheerfully  lay  down  my  worthless  life  to 

i  recall  the  post,  and  become  a  little  child  standing 

\  between  her  knees  again.    When  such  thoughts 

)  come  over  me  I  cannot  sleep.    But  look,  there 

j  lies  Stomer.    That  man  killed  his  father,  yet  see 

I  how  soundly  he  sleeps?" 

\  "  Uis  dreams  may  be  of  hell,"  said  the  Cap- 
J  tain,  turning  pale,  and  looking  down  with  a  fixed 
f  gaze  upon  the  smuggler,  who  lay  sleeping  at  his 
I  feet.  "  The  mark  of  Cain  is  upon  his  face.  See 
j  how  he  writhes,  and  twists  his  features  into  ghasl- 
\  ly  contortions.  Do  you  call  that  sound  sleep? 
\  Even  at  this  moment  the  fiends  of  darkness  are 
\  whispering  their  damnable  blasphemies  in  his 
'  ears.  I  toll  you,  Lawrence  Burwood,  a  murderer 
j  cannot  sleep  I" 

The  young  man  looked  his  commander  steadily 
in  the  face.  •'Captain, you  speak  from  experience?" 
"I  do,"  returned  the  other  mournfully.  "I 
\  am  a  murderer.  I  had  provocation,  strong  pn>- 
\  vocation,  such  as  few  are  called  upon  to  endure  ; 
I  but  all  the  waters  of  tx-ean  never  can  wash  that 
^  re^ stain  from  my  soul.  I  would  give  eternity  to 
from  page  445. 
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recall  that  deed,  for  it  has  sealed  my  ruin  here;  '  unfortunate  parents.  In  this  secluded  spot,  aiid 
and  if  there  is  a  hell  hereafter,  it  will  prove  the  i  amidst  the  most  sublime  scenerj  in  nature,  I  fin»& 
worm  that  dieth  not,  the  fire  that  never  can  be  \  saw  the  li^ht  The  joy  of  my  father  at  the  birth 
quenched.**  i  of  his  heir  was  cruelly  damped  by  the  sudden 

"  Cheer  up.  Captain.  Dismiss  these  gloomy  J  death  of  my  mother;  and  such  was  his  despair, 
thoughts,"  said  his  companion.  '*  I  feel  my  hair  |  at  this  melancholy  event,  that  he  quite  forgot  for 
bristling  upon  my  head,  and  a  sort  of  horrible  \  many  weeks  the  existence  of  his  son,  and  had 
chillness  creeping  all  through  my  frame.  You  \  not  his  own  nurse,  dear  old  Binda,  taken  chaise 
know  I  am  no  coward,  Captain.  I  can  stand  fire  i  of  the  poor  motherless  babe,  I  might  have  pass- 
as  well  as  the  stoutest  of  your  crew,  but  when  |  ed  out  of  the  world  as  quickly  as  I  came  into 
men  begin  to  talk  of  heaven  and  hell,  I  feel  my  {  it. 
heart  grow  as  weak  as  a  woman's.**  (      "  When  my  father  recovered  bis  senses  a  great 

"  Sin  is  a  tyrannical  master,"  returned  Tasker.  I  change  came  over  him.  He  renounced  the  world, 
"  I  neTer  shrank  from  mortal  man,  but  I  dare  not  <  gave  the  active  management  of  his  property  to  my 
ask  my  conscience  a  few  questions.  Oh!  it  is  ;  uncle,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  deepest  solitude, 
terrible  to  be  obliged  to  shut  up  the  ears  of  the  I  Old  Binda  and  I  were  his  sole  companions.  I  was 
soul,  and  drown  in  the  wine  cup,  the  voice  of  God.  )  seldom  out  of  his  arms,  and  when  quite  a  little 
Often  have  I  put  this  pistol  to  my  head,  hoping  |  boy,  was  his  fellow  wanderer  amid  the  romantic 
by  death  to  terminate  my  mental  agonies;  but  \  passes  of  those  beautiful  hills,  which,  even  to  this 
the  thought,  the  appalling  thought,  that  that  j  day,  haunt  ray  dreams,  and  frown  down  upon  me 
voice  would  prove  my  eternal  tormentor  beyond  \  in  terrific  grandeur.  Since  my  father's  strange 
the  grave,  reconciled  me  to  a  loathed  existence.  |  abstraction  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  my  uncle 
We  are  alone,  Burwood.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  un-  |  and  his  wife  had  become  the  gayest  of  the 
burden  my  mind  to  a  friend.    Fill  your  glass  and  )  gay.    The  winter  was  always  spent  at  court,  and 

mine,  and  listen  to  the  sad  necessity  which  com-  \  the  summer  brought  them  back  to  S with  & 

pelled  me  to  be  a  murderer."  i  splendid  retinue  of  servants  and  carriages,  and 

"My  father.  Count  Christenstien,  was  a  Danish  i  attended  by  a  nimiber  of  fashionable  guests, 
nobleman,  of  an  old  family,  who  inherited  from  his  ]  "My  father  had  become  a  cipher  in  his  own 
ancestors  considerable  estates  in  Norn'ay.  In  ear-  \  house,  and,  though  be  never  mingled  in  their  ies- 
ly  life  he  committed  an  act  of  unpardonable  weak-  ?  tivities,  he  seemed  pleased  that  he  was  the  person 
ness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  married  for  |  from  whom  they  derived  the  means  of  enjoyment; 
love  a  poor  orphan  girl  whom  his  mother  brought  |  and  when  the  brothers  did  meet,  he  received  from 
up  on  charity,  and  to  avoid  the  ill-natured  sar-  <  Eric,  the  most  flattering  marks  of  homage  and 
casnus,  and  cold  looks  of  his  friends,  he  abandon-  )  affection.  Possessing  all  that  he  required,  he  seem- 
ed his  place  at  court,  and  retired  to  an  old  castle  S  ed  quite  indifferent  to  the  rest,  and  never  appear- 
in  Norway,  to  enjoy,amidst  the  sublime  scenery  of  }  ed  to  consider  that  the  darling  boy  who  slept  in 
that  romantic  country',  the  first  years  of  wedded  j  his  bosom,  and  was  his  earthly  treasure,  had  lo- 
life.  My  uncle  Eric,  a  young  man  of  silent  and  stu-  ^  cal  interests,  which  it  was  his  duty  as  his  parent 
dious  habits,  who  had  been  married  two  years  \  to  secure.  While  his  own  existence  was  scarcely 
previous  to  my  father,  accompanied  him  with  his  \  known  in  the  district  over  which  he  should  have 
wife,  infant,  and  son,  to  his  castle,  amidst  the  Dor-  l  presided  as  lord,  his  brother  enjoyed  the  most 
frine  mountains.  In  this  brother  my  father  pos-  J  unbounded  popularity.  By  his  flattering  speech- 
sessed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  although  their  ?  es  and  liberal  presents,  he  won  over  the  old  ser- 
habits  and  dispositions  were  not  at  all-  congenial,  j  rants,  who  regarded  their  master  in  the  light  of  a. 
they  possessed  a  great  love  and  friendship  for  |  fool  and  a  madman,  and  they  were  often  heard  to 
each  other,  and  were  seldom  many  months  apart,  remark,  that  it  was  a  pity  ^at  he  was  the  elder. 
The  indignation  ofmygprandmother  at  her  favorite,  j  as  he  wanted  the  spirit  to  enjoy  the  large  proper- 
son's  deg^rading  marriage  could  never  be  appeased,  \  ty  which  he  possessed. 

and  though  my  uncle  always  defended  his  brother  >  "  I  was  a  frank,  passionate  boy,  full  of  mischier 
to  his  face,  he  secretly  fostered  the  ill-will  that  was  I  and  enterprise,  and  I  hated  the  dull,  solitary  life 
growing  up  between  the  mother  and  her  rebellious  |  I  led  with  my  father.  I  loved  him,  it  is  true,  with 
son.  His  wife  was  a  handsome,  restless,  ambi-  <  my  whole  heart,  and  I  did  all  that  I  could  ta 
tious  woman,  who  secretly  envied  my  poor  moth-  >  please  him;  but  I  wanted  to  join  in  the  active 
er,  the  superior  fortune  which  she  had  acquired  <;  sports  of  my  cousin  Adolphns,  and  his  young- 
by  her  marriage.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  visit  I  companions,  who  were  his  constant  visitors  al  the 
to  S was  designed,  and  that  they  were  really  >  castle.  The  nervous  fears  of  my  father  lest  any- 
sent  thither  as  spies  by  my  grandmother,  to  re-  ;  accident  sh(5uldbefal  me,  had  forbidden  me  to  share 
port  to  her  every  word,  look,  and  action  of  my     in  the  manly  exercises  of  hunting,  hawking,  fish- 
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ing,  and  boatiDg,  for  all  of  which  I  had  a  decided 
taste.  With  the  assistance  of  an  old  Lutheran 
priest,  he  instructed  me  in  the  Latin,  French,  and 
English  languages,  and  led  mc  through  a  course 
of  general  and  polite  literature,  wh^ch,  though  it 
amused  and  instructed  me  at  the  time,  has  proved 
of  little  sernce  to  me  in  after  life.  Yea,  it  has 
rather  tended  to  sadden  and  depress  the  mind, 
'which  was  called  into  restless  action  by  the  impa- 
tient and  ill-controlled  spirits  it  has  been  forced 
to  command. 

"I  had  attained  my  fourteenth  year,  and  no  par- 
ticular event  had  occurred  to  change  in  the  least 
degree  the  dull  monotony  of  my  secluded  life, 
until  the  death  of  dear  old  Binda  awoke  the  first 
deep  pangs  of  sorrow  in  my  young  heart.  Rude 
and  unlettered  as  she  was,  homely  alike  in  person 
and  in  mind,  she  had  been  a  mother  to  me,  and 
my  heart  clung  to  her,  with  all  a  child's  confidence 
and  overflowing  love. 

"  It  was  summer,  bright  glorious  summer,  and 
nry  cousin  Adolphus  had  arrived  the  day  before 
with  a  set  of  gay  lads  from  the  university,  to  spend 
their  holidays  among  the  hills.  How  he  laughed 
and  joked  me  upon  my  foolish  grief  for  the  death 
of  an  ugly  old  woman,  who  outlived  the  age  of 
man,  and  tauntingly  asked  me  if  I  meant  to  fol- 
low her  to  the  grave  as  chief  mourner?  This  was 
more  than  my  fiery  spirit  could  bear.  He  ,was 
my  senior  by  three  years,  but  inured  to  the  har- 
dy air  of  the  hills,  I  was  as  strong  as  a  mountain 
goat.  I  sprang  upon  him,  and  with  one  blow  soil- 
ed all  his  court  elegance  and  finery  in  the  dust 
Our  combat  was  long  and  fierce.  I  proved  the 
victor.  We  were  parted  by  ray  uncle,  and  from 
my  father  I  received  a  severe  and  unmerited 
chastisement,  for  giving  my  cousin  a  beating 
which  be  richly  deserved.  From  that  hour  Adol- 
phus and  I  cordially  hated  each  other.  A  hatred 
which  never  ended  until  it  was  washed  out  in  his 
blood. 

"  That  year  was  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  From 
that  hour  an  evil  spirit  became  the  ascendant  in 
my  destiny.  Late  in  the  autumn  I  was  returning 
from  a  long  ramble  with  my  father  among  the 
hills.  Night,  dark  and  stormy,  was  closing  around 
us.  My  father  had  sprained  his  ancle  in  descen- 
'ding  the  mountain  range,  and  every  few  minutes 
he  was  forced  to  sit  down  by  the  way  side,  to  rest. 
We  were  within  half  a  mile  of  home,  when  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  mine.  It  was  so  cold  that 
it  made  me  start  and  look  anxiously  into  his  face. 

"  *  Fredwald,*  he  said,  feebly,  *  that  fall,  slight 
as  it  seemed,  has  hurt  me  more  than  I  at  first 
imagined.  I  feel  faint  and  sick,  and  am  no  longer 
able  to  proceed.  Leave  the  dogs  with  me,  and  run 
home  for  assistence.' 

^i  hesitated  to  leave  him,  but  he  seemed  alarm* 


ed  at  his  own  condition,  and  waved  me  impatient '^ 
ly  forward.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  obey 
his  wishes,  and  without  staying  for  a  moment, 
even  to  imprint  one  kiss  upon  bis  pallid  brow,  I 
ran  at  full  speed  to  the  castle  to  obtain  help.  In 
an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  I  returned  to  the 
spot  with  the  old  Lutheran  priest,  who  was  like- 
wise a  physician,  and  the  servants,  bearing  torch  ^ 
es,  and  a  litter  to  convey  him  home.  But  alas! 
too  late  to  receive  his  parting  blessing,  or  to  close 
his  eyes.  In  his  fall  from  a  small  piece  of  pro- 
jecting rock  which  slipped  from  under  his  feet  in 
descending  the  hill,  he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel, 
and  now  lay  stretched  across  the  narrow  road, 
cold  and  weltering  in  his  blood.  I  will  pass  over 
that  night  of  lonely  agony,  and  many  a  succeed- 
ing day  and  night  which  made  the  world  appear 
a  blank  to  me,  and  the  dwellers  upon  it  fools  and 
madmen.  I  longed  to  lie  down  to  sleep  with  my 
dear  father,  the  long,  deep,  forgetful  sleep  of  death. 
Binda  was  gone.  My  father  was  gone,  and  I  was 
alone  in  the  world.  My  uncle  had  always  been 
civil  to  me,  but  I  felt  he  did  not  love  me,  nor  had 
I  any  affection  for  him,  and  my  gay  supercilious 
aunt,  I  held  in  abhorrence.  I  once  heard  her  re- 
mark to  one  of  her  visitors  in  my  presence  *  that 
I  was  a  handsome  boy,  but  that  I  had  no  more 
manners  than  a  bear.  But  what,'  she  continued, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  'are  we  to  ex])ectfirom 
the  offspring  of  a  plebeian  and  a  madman?'  Oh, 
how  I  hated  her  for  those  words.  8he  knew  it 
by  a  thousand  uncourteous  looks  and  actions 
which  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  conceal,  and 
she  repaid  with  interest  the  ill-will  and  dislike  I 
felt  for  her. 

"  My  uncle  and  aunt  were  at  Copenhagan  at 
the  time  of  my  father's  death ;  and  during  the 
mqnth  that  intervened  before  they  could  arrive  at 
the  castle,  I  was  addressed  as  Count  Christenstien, 
and  treated  as  the  master  of  the  domain,  by  the 
servants  and  the  poor  families  upon  the  estate.  To 
a  mind  naturally  ambitious,  and  which  had  been 
denied  by  my  poor  father's  strange  misanthropy, 
the  homage  due  to  its  station  and  prospects  in  life, 
this  brief  reign  of  power  was  highly  gratifying, 
and  the  tyrannical  and  wicked  injustice  which  de- 
prived me  of  it,  became  more  galling  and  intol- 
erable to  bear. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  winter  when  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  their  son  and  daughter,  and  a  person 
of  whom  I  had  often  heard,  but  never  until  that 
moment  beheld — my  grandmother — arrived  at  the- 
castle.  I  went  to  the  gate  to  receive  and  welcome 
them  as  the  master  of  the  house;  and  well  do  I 
remember  the  foolish  pride  which  swelled  my 
breast,  when  I  thought  that  my  proud  aunt  must 
now  address  me  as  superior  in  rank  to  her  hus- 
band and  son.  They  looked  upon  each  other  said 
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*<v   ^  ^  >^  .^  >MttaAil»  dear  Fredwald.  Let  |  attended  his  cousin  Fred,  the  case  would  hayv 
.«^  «.  s.   ,  «  ^A.  \  been  different.    I  remonstrated  with  him  upon 

^vkV»  >iCw:Ji^  Ikere,*  returned  I,  sullenly.  }  the  injustice  of  this  charge  ;  and  he  bade  me 
•k  . . .  4v^iM&Jk  Ur  it  as  you  will.  Let  me  at  |  hold  my  impertinent  tongue,  and  struck  me  oyer 
%«N<  N»^  ^.oaA'-  ^^^*  ^lie  ^^^t  ^f  &  tig^r  might  the  head  with  his  riding  whip.  Oh  !'he continued, 
v^xs  X^vt  M(^(«>d  by  this  softness,  but  mine  was  \  grinding  his  teeth;  *if  it  had  not  been  that  I  once 
#s^  ^  cv|v.\^i  haughtily  :  '  I  wish,  lady  Chris-  \  owed  my  life  to  his  father,  I  would  in  one  flash  of 
«.«.*ji|.  «<^  K'  alone.*  |  my  gun,  ha^e  restored  you  to  your  rightful  inher- 

"^  ^  I  «iU  not  leave  you,  Fredwald,  till  you  look  \  itance.' 
i^«KU>'  upon  me.*  |      *'I  sighed  deeply.    A  glance  of  mutual  intel- 

«*  *  Att>  nut  you  afraid  of  me,  Christiana?'  I  \  ligence  passed  between  us.  For  the  first  time, 
oritni,  seising  her  fiercely  in  my  arms. .  *  Remem-  <  the  thought  rushed  across  my  mind,  that  if  he 
b%T,  a  madman  is  not  accountable  for  his  acts.*  I  j  were  indeed  out  of  the  way,  I  might  enjoy  my 
f«lt  her  heart  throb  against  minc^  she  was  evi-  <  own  by  asking  the  lady  Christiana  for  my 
dently  alarmed  by  the  rudeness  of  my  manner,  ;  wife. 

but  she  looked  up  in  my  face  with  an  expression  !  "  *  I  would  to  God  !*  muttered  the  huntsman ; 
of  the  most  tender  confidence.  *  If  an  angel  from  \  that  this  maiden-faced  tyrant  were  in  heaven.  *If 
heaven  told  me  that  you  were  mad,  I  would  not  (  I  were  my  lord,  I  would  not  submit  to  be  a  slave 
believe  him,'  she  said.  *  And  if  he  told  me  that  5  in  my  own  castle,  when  the  chance  of  obtaining 
you  could  harm  the  being  who  loved  you  better  <  freedom  lay  in  my  own  hands.* 
than  anything  in  earth  or  heaven,  I  should  look  j  "  *  Christian,'  said  I,  slowly.  « We  will  talk 
upon  him  as  a  spirit  of  eviL'  <  over  this  matter  some  other  time.  We  understand 

"  •  Oh,  thou  angel !'  I  cried,  locking  her  fast  in  <  each  other.* 
my  arms.    *I  would  to  God,  that  he  had  given  <      **  *Tou  may  trust  me  to  the  death,'  said  the 
thee  another  father!    A  mother  more  worthy  of  5  huntsman,  his  red  weather-beaten  face  flushing  to 
thee.*  I  crimson.     *  When  you  can  break  yon  mountain 

♦*  *I  know  your  wrongs,  Fredwald.  My  heart  I  pine  with  your  fist,  you  may  win  Christian  Van- 
bleeds  for  you.    Let  my  love  atone  for  their  hate,  <  der  from  his  purpose.* 

and  time,  which  always  does  justice  to  the  ii\jur-  (  "  In  no  very  amiable  mood  I  returned  to  the 
ed,  will  restore  you  to  your  own.  The  wicked  <  castle.  I  found  several  young  noblemen  of  my 
are  mad,  Fredwald,  while  the  innocent  and  the  \  own  age  assembled  in  the  supper  room.  My 
oppressed  are  the  especial  favorites  of  heaven.'      \  cousin  Adolphus,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  ^>- 

**  Had  I  been  as  wicked  as  I  now  am,  as  men  \  peared  to  be  playing  the  great  man  among  them, 
say  I  am,  I  could  have  repaid  with  interest,  in  I  I  sauntered  carelessly  pas^^^e  group,  and  sas 
the  person  of  that  young  and  lovely  thing,  all  my  \  down  by  the  table, 
wrongs.    The  lonely  hour,  the  lonely  place,  my  ?      "  '  Who  is  that  handsome  young  gentleman  ?' 

own  strong  passions,  and  her  child- like  confi-  <  asked  the  youthful  Count  F ,  of  my  cousin. 

deuce  and  love.    It  was  these  that  saved  her,  and  l      '*  *  Oh !  him,'  glancing  contemptuously  towards 
awed  the  voice  of  the  tempter  in  my  soul.    I  had  <  me,  for  his  jealousy  was  excited.    *  That  is  the 
the  power.    The   triumph   over  her  innocence  I  son  of  the  late  Count.'* 
could  have  been  obtained  without  a  struggle,  but  \      "  *  His  legitimate  son?* 
I  rose  superior  to  the  madness  of  the  moment,  |      "  *  Yes.    But  he  is  mad ;  that  is,  he  is  subject 
and  rushed  from  the  spot    Crossing  the  outer  j  at  times  to  mental  abberrations.  You  will  remem- 
court  of  the  castle,  I  was  met  by  the  huntsman,  |  ber  Baron  Alten  telling  your  father  that  Count 
Christian  Vander  ;  he  beckoned  me  aside.    *  I  (  Rulof  was  unable  to  visit  court  for  many  years 
have  been  injured,  my  lord,'  he  said.    I  started  \  before  his  death,  on  account  of  this  malady.' 
at  his  addressing  me  by  my  title.     *  Aye,'  he  con-  |      **  *  True,  poor  lad,'  sighed  the  generous  youth, 
tinued,  bitterly.    '  I  wish  you  had  the  power,  as  <  *  But  for  a  certain  air  of  melancholy  which  seems 
well  as  the  right  to  redress  my  wrongs.'  <  to  proclaim  a  consciousness  of  his  calamity,  I 

" '  Who  has  injured  you.  Christian,'  I  replied,  \  should  never  have  suspected  the  fact' 
soolhinglj'.  <      "  *  He  is  quite  unconscious  of  it,  too,'  returned 

"  *  Who!  you  need  scarcely  ask  that  Your  \  Adolp^^us  ;  *and  were  you  to  question  him  upon 
cousin  Adolphus.  We  were  hunting  among  the  \  the  subject,  he  would  consider  himself  a  dread- 
hills  during  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  day,  without  [  fully  injured  person  ;  and  look  upon  my  father 
meeting  the  track  of  a  single  deer.  He  grew  im-  |  and  me  as  the  cruel  usurpers  of  his  rights.' 
patient  and  out  of  temper  ;  declared  that  I  had  \  »»  *  It  requires  a  wise  man  to  be  a  fool,  I  have 
led  him  to  a  part  of  the  forest  where  I  well  Rnew  I  heard  said.'  replied  I,  suddenly  turning  towards 
that  he  wuuld  not  find  any  game.    That  if  I  had  <  them.    *  But  it  must  be  a  person  of  considerable 
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genius  whom  the  world  brands  as  a  madman.  >  crossed  the  hall  and  sought  the  stables.    It  was 

For  my  part,  I  am  proud  of  the  title  when  it  is  j  yet  early  in  the 'night.     The  light  had  not  yet 

conferred  upon  me  by  fools.'  j  left  our  northern  heavens,  and  I  found  Christian 

"  The  young  men  looked  at  each  other.  \  in  the  stable,  busy  with  his  hounds. 

"♦You    see    I    was  right,*    said    Adolphus.  j      '* 'Oscar!  Odin!  Helza  I  down  with  you  scamps  I 

'There  is  nothing  provokes  his  malady  so  much  \  One  would  think  that  I  was  a  deer  and  you  all 

as  being  reminded  of  it.  Go  to  your  room,  Fred-  ,  wanted  to  worry  me  at  once.     Ha  !  my  young 

wald,*  ho  continued,  haughtily  waving  his  hand.  ;  lord !  are  you  there.    What  say  you  to  a  run 

*  You  are  not  well  to-night'  I  among  the  hills  with  the  houilds  to-morrow.     I 

"  '  My  disease  is  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the     warrant  that  you'll  have  better  luck  than  the 

heart,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  bowing  to  them  as  I  ^  master,  conceited  as  he  is  about  his  skill  in  the 

quitted  the  room.    *  I  am  sick  of , the  treachery  I  chase.* 

of  wicked  men.  Let  thera  enjoy  the  present.  A  >  **  '  To-morrow  will  not  do  for  the  game  1  have 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand— and  that  day  is  f  in  view,'  I  said.  *  The  coast  must  be  clear — these 
mine.'  ]  fine  court  gentlemen  gone.  Christian,  before  you 

"  A  loud  insulting  laugh  from  my  cousin  fol-  j  and  I  hunt  together.' 
lowed  my  retreating  footsteps.  God!  how  I  wished  \      "*  Speak  out  boldly,'  said  he.     *  I  am  not  a 
to  return  and  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  heart ;  it  >  good  hand  at  interpreting  parables.    I  shall  not 
'  was  not  prudence  that  restrained  my  hand,  but  i  betray  confidence.' 
the  hope  of  a  more  terrible  revenge.  >      **  Encouraged  by  his  frankness,  I  poured  out 

**  I  sought  my  lonely  tower,  and  without  un-  j  my  tale  of  wrongs  into  his  attentive  ear  ;  and 
dressing,  threw  myself  upon  my  bed.  The  sound  j  then  calmly  asked  him  how  they  could  be  re- 
of  music  and  revelry  floated  up  from  the  open  \  dressed. 

windows  beneath ;  I  sprang  to  the  casement  and  >  ***  There  is  but  one  way,'  said  he,  musing  ; 
]i.5tened.  Yes,  there  was  the  angelic  voice  of  |  *  but  we  must  wait  our  opportunity  and  be  cau- 
Ohristiana,  acompanied  by  the  manly  tones  of  ^  tious.    You  know  that  terrible  precipice  among 

Count  P ;  fine  bass.     Why  had  I  absented     the  hills,  that  you  call  the  Descent  of  Odin?' 

m3*S€lf  at  my  cousin's  imperious  command  ?    I  !      "  *  I  do.' 

cnrsed  my  folly  ;  my  bosom  was  racked  with  the  j  ♦•  *  A  narrow  path  leads  round  it  to  the  other 
most  tormenting  jealousy ;  I  gnawed  my  fingers  ^  side.  A  path  so  frail  and  slippery,  that  one  false 
in  despair,  until  a  verse  from  the  ballad  they  \  step  would  hurl  you  a  thousand  feet  below.  No 
were  singing  fell  distinctly  upon  my  ear,  and  shed  >  human  being  ever  fathomed  that  abyss,  and  re- 
a  terrible  calm  through  my  mind :  j  turned  to  upper  air  to  tell  the  wonders  which  he 

>  saw  beneath.  The  next  time  we  hunt  with  Count 
-The  rocK  hM  a  brow,  .  Adolphus,  our  path  shall  lie  along  that  ridge.  It 

The  rapid  Btream,  a  tide ;  I  .         ^  ,.  ,,  ,,. 

There's  an  arrow  in  the  bow  >  ^  ^ot  new  to  him ;  often  have  we  trod  that  path 

Of  vengeance  at  thy  side.'  i  before;  and  he,  exulting  in  his  strong  nerves  and 

i  active  form,  has  sprang  along  its  perilous  and 
"  *  Thank  thee,  Christiana,  for  that  stave,'  I  diasy  height,  with  such  a  fearless  and  joyous  air, 
cried.  *  The  bow  is  ready.  The  arrow  is  shar-  \  that  even  I,  an  old  hunter,  have  stood  still  and 
penedby  the  band  of  the  avenger;  it  only  requires  >  watched  him  with  admiration.' 
A  firm  heart,  and  a  sure  eye  to  launch  it  from  the  J  "  *  Well,'  said  I,  impatiently  ;  *  g^ve  me  an  ac- 
string.  We  cannot  live  in  the  same  house  to-  >  count  of  his  prowess  some  other  time.  What  is 
gether.    Either  he  or  I  must  die!*  |  it  that  you  intend  to  gain  by  leading  us  round 

"  When  the  idea  of  murder  is  first  formed  in  \  that  fearful  precipice  ?' 
the  heart  of  man,  the  soul  naturally  shrinks  back  |  «« <  Are  you  so  dull  of  comprehension,  my  lord? 
from  it,  as  an  awful,  unforgivable,  terrible  thing.  ;  One  slight  push  sends  him  headlong  into  that 
The  longer  the  dreadful  thought  is  indulged,  the  I  Aithomless  grave.  Who  shall  pull  him  up  from 
more  possible  the  perpetration  of  it  becomes;  the  ^  that  dread  chasm  to  prove  it  upon  us?  Neither 
less  startled  are  we  by  the  frightful  coQsequences  j  stain  of  blood  nor  shred  of  garment  can  be  oh- 
which  may  accrue.  The  earth,  which  never  cov-  )  tained  to  witness  against  us,  if  we  are  wise  enough 
ers  long  a  deed  of  blood,  may  be  bribed  to  con-  i  to  keep  our  own  secret.' 

ceal  it  for  us.  Our  plans  shall  be  laid  so  deep,  so  >  "  *  He  will  be  missing,'  said  I,  *  and  suspicion 
wary  will  we  be  in  the  execution  of  them  that  >  will  fall  upon  us.' 

we  shall  be  sure  to  succeed.  To  sleep  while  the  J  "  *  Not  if  we  both  return  to  the  castle,  and  give 
enemy  of  souls  was  whispering  such  damnable  >  the  alarm  that  we  have  lost  him  among  the  hills, 
suggestions  in  my  ears,  was  impossible.  I  rose,  ;  and  oall  out  all  the  people  to  assist  in  the  search; 
and  silently  and  cautiously  descending  the  stairs,     they  may  suspect,  but  they  cannot  prove  us  guil- 
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ty.    Besides,  they  believe  that  I  am  devotedly  I  his  arm  within  mine,  and  drew  me  towards  the 

attached  to  your  cousin's  person  ;  and  they  all  |  gardens. 

know  how  common  it  is  for  the  most  experienced  I      "  *  Fredwald  Christenfitien,'  be  saidi,  in  a  low 

hunters  to  lose  their  lives  among  the  gloomy  >  voice,    *  I  have  conceived  a  strong  friendship  for 

passes  of  these  Tuountains.    Be  firm,  and  neither  ;  you.    I  believe  that  you  are  an  injuied  man.    Is 

betray  by  look  or  gesture  your  guilt,  and  you  i  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  serve  you?' 

are  safe.'  |      *'  *  Alas!  no,  my  lord,*'  I  said,  greatly  moved 

"  *  And  who  is  to  do  this  deed  ?'  )  by  this  unexpected  kindness.    **  I  am  not  yet  of 

<»  *  Leave  that  to  me.  When  we  come  to  the  !  age  to  plead  my  own  cause,  and  vindicate  my  own 
foot  of  the  pass,  lag  you  behind  as  if  fatigued.  I  |  rights  ;  and  any  interference  from  another  quar- 
know  that  he  will  spring  a-head  to  show  off  his  \  ter  might,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
superior  skill  and  courage.  Wait  until  he  attains  >  which  I  am  placed,  endangw  my  life.* 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  dangerous  path  ;  then  >  " '  My  father  has  great  iniiaence  with  the  king,* 
slowly  raise  your  hand,  and  that  signal  shall  rid  \  he  said.  *  Could  yon  draw  up  a  memorial  of  your 
you  of  your  enemy  and  set  you  free.'  !  wrongs,  he  would  present  it  himself  to  our  gcHxi 

**  *  Christian!*  I  exclaimed  ;  *  how  shall  I  repay  >  monarch,  and  see  you  righted.  Think  over  this 
you  for  this  great  service?'  >  at  your  leisure,  and  write  to  me  freely  upon  the 

"  *  Wait  until  it  is  done,*  said  he,  drily  ;  *  and  \  subject.    I  shall  be  gUd  to  hear  from  you«  even 
now,  good  night.    You  must  not  be  missed,  or  it  >  if  I  should  fail  in  my  attempts  to  serve  yon.' 
will  awaken  after  suspicions.    Be  firm,  and  all  \      "Ah  !  had  I  listened  to  the  advice  of  this  ad- 
will  do  well.'  I  mirable  young  man,  instead  of  obeying  the  die- 

**  I  glided  along  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  wall  \  tates  of  my  own  evil  passions,  how  much  misery 
until  I  regained  unobserved  my  own  apartment.  >  and  crime  would  it  have  spared  me.  You  see 
When  there,  I  re-lighted  my  lamp  and  sat  down  ]  how  God,  in  this  instance,  stretched  forth  his  hand 
and  sternly  contemplated  the  proposed  murder.  >  to  save  me  from  ruin,  and  provided  a  remedy  for 
It  appeared  to  involve  so  little  risk,  either  to  my  \  all  my  past  sorrows,  had  I  accepted  his  gracious 
person  or  character,  that  I  yielded  myself  up  to  \  offer.  I  never  recall  this  part  of  my  history  with- 
the  perpetration  of  it,  without  remorse.  Even,  \  out  the  deepest  self-reproach — the  most  poignant 
should  I  be  brought  to  trial  upon  suspicion,  the  )  grief— and  vsrish  that  I  had  begged  my  bread 
Count  must  prove  me  sane,  and  discover  his  own  \  through  the  world  rather  than  have  outraged  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  me  before  he  could  \  voice  of  conscience  and  the  direct  command  of 
make  me  guilty.  Satisfied  with  this  conviction,  i  the  Almighty.  The  sacrifice  of  my  cousin,  be- 
I  threw  myself  into  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep.  \  sides  gratifying  my  revenge,  appeared  the  short- 

"  The  next  morning  I  was  early  in  the  court  j  est  way  to  obtain  redress  for  my  injuries  ;  and, 
yard,  inspecting  the  training  of  a  very  spirited  >  whilst  I  thanked  the  young  nobleman,  with  tears 
horse.    I  had  not  been  long  there  when  I  was  I  in  my  eyes,  for  his  generous  interference  in  my 

joined  by  Count  P .    *  A  beautiful  animal  \  behalf,  I  determined  to  take  my  own  way,  and  be 

that,'  he  said  ;  *  but  I  must  confess  he  is  by  fiir  j  my  own  avenger." ♦  •  ♦  » 

too  spirited  for  me.  I  love  a  generous  animal,  \  '*Hark!  what  was  that?"  saidBurwood,plac- 
bnt  these  wild  devils  are  often  tricky  and  treach-  )  ing  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  listemng  intently, 
erous.  It  would  require  some  nerve  to  manage  \  **I  thought  I  heard  a  deep  sigh,  proceeding  from 
that  beast.'  >  the  ^oom  yonder." 

**  *  He  wants  a  mad  rider,'  said  I,  springing  <  "  It  was  Stomer,  groaning  in  his  sleep,"  re- 
lightly  upon  his^ack.  '  See  how  easily  he  obeys  >  turned  Tasker,  refilling  his  glass.  **  Perhaps  it 
a.  master  spirit*  |  was  my  good  angel,  bemoaning  himself  over  my 

"  I  rode  him  several  times  round  the  enclosure  \  falL  You  are  a  foolish  fellow,  Lawrence,  to  start 
at  full  speed,  greatly  to  the  admiration  of  the  \  atthesoundof  the  wind,  and  tremble  at  your  own 
Count.  I  shadow." 

**  *■  You  are  a  glorious  rider,'  he  cried  ;  *  where  \  "  Well,  Captain,  all  men  are  not  alikei.  I  am 
did  you  learn  the  art  of  horsemanship  ?'  {  not  afraid,  of  my  own  shadow.     No,  no ;  I  am 

**  *  Among  the  hills.  But  the  grand  secret  is  |  not  such  a  fool  as  that  But  if  there  are  such 
never  to  let  the  animal  suspect  that  you  fear  him.  |  things  as  ghosts,  this  is  tlie  proper  hour  and  place 
This  id  the  way  that  man  rules  over  man.    With  |  to  see  them.' 

the  lower  order  of  beings  this  power  renders  him  \  "  £ril  spirits  there  are  in  plenty,"  returned 
absolute.'  \  Tasker,  "  as  these  casks  can  testify.    What  un- 

'*  The  Count  regartled  me  with  a  glance  of  \  committed  crimes ;  what  horrid  blasphemies ; 
peculiar  interest,  and  when  I  sprang  from  the  )  what  selfish,  diabolical  cruelty,  is  treasured  up 
horse  and  returned  him  to  iho  groom,  he  placed  <  in  th(»e  caskets  of  iniquity  I    Men  will  one  day 
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awake  to  their  guilt  and  foIl3%  in  daily  pouring 
forth  such  libations  to  tho  devil.  Why,  Lawrence, 
half  the  crimes  which  fill  the  world  with  misery, 
are  instigated  by  strong  tlrink — waters  of  life  ! 
Ha  !  ha  !  The  man  that  invented  that  name  for 
this  infernal  beverige,  knew  well  that  it  would 
kindle,  not  extinguish,  the  flames  of  bell !  But  to 
mj  tale. 

••  Many  days  elapsed  before  the  castle  was  clear 
of  guests,  and  many  insults  did  I  receive  from  my 
cousin,  during  that  period.  Christiana,  too,  looked 
sad  and  grave,  and  appeared  to  receive  with  plea- 
sure the  attentions  of  Count  P.  He  was  an  only 
son  J  handsome,  clever,  and  engaging.  His  father 
was  the  possessor  of  large  estates,  both  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark.  In  every  respect,  he  was  a 
very  desirable  husband  for  Christiana.  I  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  preference  she  seemed  to  give  to 
him  J  and,  in  spite  of  the  kind  interest  he  had 
taken  in  my  misfortunes,  1  imagined  that  he 
looked  upon  me  as  an  inferior,  and  I  shunned  his 
society,  and  remained  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  sojourn  at  the  castle,  shut  up  in  my  own  room, 
brooding  over  that  deed  of  horror. 

'*At  length,  an  opportunity  offered.  My  cou- 
sin, in  order  to  divert  his  dulhiess,  after  the  de- 
parture of  all  his  guests,  himself  proposed  to  hunt 
among  the  hills.  I  appeared  rather  reluctant ; 
talked  of  the  weather  as  being  unfavourable— 
the  hounds  out  of  practice — and  took  good  care, 
in  the  presence  of  my  aunt  and  uncle,  to  raise  a 
thousand  frivolous  objections.  As  if  bent  upon 
destruction,  he  condescended  to  use  entreaties, 
and  asked  me  as  a  great  favour  to  accompany 
him  and  Christian.  I  at  last  consented,  yawning 
very  heartil}*,  and  rising  unwillingly  from  my 
seat. 

"  *  If  Fredwald  does  not  wish  to  go,  Adolphus, 
why  should  you  force  his  inclinations  ?*  said  my 
uncle. 

"  *  Oh  !  it's  all  laziness,*  returned  Adolphus. 
*  I  am  in  such  spirits  today,  I  am  sure  we  shall 
have  luck,  I  am  always  lucky  when  Fred  goes 
with  us.'  ♦  *  ♦  *         ,  * 

"  *  He  is  going  !'  I  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  to 
Christian,  as  I  rushed  into  the  stables  ;  '  shall  it 
be  today  ?* 

"  *  Aye,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  wish  it  were 
sooner.* 

"  <  Ah!  so  do  I.  I  feel  that  it  must  be.  But 
it  lies  like  a  load  of  lead  upon  my  breast.' 

"  *  It  will  lie  heavier  tonight,*  said  the  hunts- 
man ;  *  but  away  with  womanly  fears.  Prove 
yourself  a  man,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.' 

"  We  set  out  in  high  spirits.  The  Countess  I 
alone  seemed  foreboding  and  sad.  She  ran  twice  l 
after  us  to  kiss  her  son,  and  bid  him  good  bye,  \ 
telling  him  to  avoid  danger.    Christiana  smiled  ^ 


mournfully  upon  us,  as  we  passed  her  window. 
I  dared  not  look  her  in  the  face,  lest  my  treache- 
rous countenance  should  betray  the  secret  pent  up 
in  my  heart — I  touched  my  cap,  and  merely  mur- 
mured, *  Farewell,  Christiana  I' 

"  For  some  time  we  pursued  our  diversion  in 
the  forests,  stretching  along  the  base  of  the  hills  ; 
but  without  success,  until  Christian  cried  out : 

"  *  What  think  you,  my  young  masters,  of  try- 
ing the  hills  above  the  Descent  of  Odin  ?  When 
tho  sun  clears  away  the  mist,  we  cannot  fail  of 
finding  our  quarry  there.* 

"  *  No,  no,*  I  said  ;  *  I  hate  that  frightful  place. 
Let  us  go  round  the  other  way * 

"  *  For  shame,  cousin  Fred  !  You  a  son  of  the 
hills,  and  shrink  from  a  mountain  path.  Go  on, 
Clwistian ;  1  ^dll  follow  you  if  it  leads  to  hell !' 

"  How  that  thoughtless  word  -made  my  flesh 
creep.  Up,  up  we  went,  toiling  along  the  steep 
face  of  the  hill  ;  I  feigning  fatigue  and  panting 
for  breath,  and  the  daring,  doomed  victim,  turning 
every  moment  to  call  to  mc,  and  boast  his  supe- 
rior prowess.  Often  did  Christian  stop  to  take 
deep  draughts  from  his  brandy  flask.  Tho  ac- 
cursed spirits  were  nerving  him  for  the  fatal  deed, 
and  once  or  twice  his  young  companion  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  same  stimulant,  and,  mad  with  the 
recklessness  of  youth,  made  the  wild  hills  ring 
with  the  gay  tones  of  his  voice  : 

"« The  hills!  the  hills  I  the  glorious  hils  .' 

O'er  vrhich  the  red  deer  fearless  bounds : 
The  rockj  heights,  the  foamhig  rills. 
The  deep  voice  of  the  gallant  hounds, 
Which  in  the  forest  solitude 
Awaken  echoes  strange  and  rude  : 
I  love  them  I  'tis  a  song  of  glee, 
The  huntsman's  bugle  rings  for  me ! 
Tira  lira  la,  tira  lira  la  I' 

"We  were  already  upon  the  summit  of  the 
dizzy  ridge.  A  path,  in  a  half  circular  direction, 
of  solid  rock,  but  not  more  than  two  feet  wide, 
■  led  round  to  a  pine  forest^  which  crowned  a  higher, 
but  more  gradually  sloping  hill.  This  solitary 
mountain  generally  abounded  with  deer.  A  loud 
crackling  among  the  branches  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  precipice,  seemed  to  raise  my  cousin's 
spirits  to  an  intoxicating  height ;  and  whilst  I 
sat  down  upon  a  piece  of  broken  rock,  feigning 
fatigue,  he  sprang  past  Christian,  holding  his 
favourite  hound  in  a  leash,  and  began  the  perilous 
ascent.  At  that  moment  Christian  turned,  and 
looked  at  me.  I  raised  Iny  hand,  and  slowly 
pointed  forward.  In  another  instant,  the  hounds 
he  held  fled  back  to  mc,  and  he  was  grappling 
%vith  his  young  and  beautiful  adversarj'.  Poor 
Adolphus  seemed  to  comprehend  his  fate  in  a 
moment,  while  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
retracted  that  fatal  signal.    For  a  while  the  strong 
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hardy  hunter  had  the  advantage  ;  but  the  strag- 
gle was  for  life,  and  desperately  and  gaUantly  did 
the  stripling  defend  himself.  Fearful  that  Chris- 
tian would  be  overcome,  I  sprang  up  to  go  to  his 
assistance,  when  an  awful  scream,  followed  in- 
stantly by  a  sudden  crash,  and  the  hollow  re- 
bounding noise  of  their  bodies  pitching  from  rock 
to  rock,  awoke  me  to  the  terrible  consciousness 
that  both  had  fallen  into  the  chasm  I 

"  Let  me  pass  over  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
Night  came  down  upon  me  ;  and  all  her  beauti- 
ful stars  stole,  one  by  one,  upon  my  sight,  until 
the  wide  heavens  glowed  like  the  throne  of  God  ; 
but  there  I  sat  stupifiod,  without  daring  to  return 
to  the  castle,  yet  not  knowing  whither  to  fly. 
Had  not  my  mind  been  stultified  with  the  appall- 
ing consciousness  of  guilt,  my  tale  would  have 
been  easily  told.  The  death  of  the  hunter  and 
his  young  companion,  both  stronger  than  me, 
could  scarcely  have  been  achieved  by  my  single 
hand.  But  the  advantage  I  had  panted  so  to  ob- 
tain, was  useless  when  won.  I  felt  that  I  looked 
like  a  murderer.  I  dared  not  trust  myself.  All 
confidence  in  my  own  strength  of  mind  was  gone. 
I  crept  into  a  cave,  to  wait  until  the  dawn  of  day 
should  assist  me  to  leave  for  ever  that  unhallowed 
spot  The  yawning  abyss  was  just  in  sight 
Once  I  had  ventured  to  look  down  into  its  fearful 
depths  ;  but  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes,  in  the 
upturned  face  of  Christian,  whose  mangled  body 
had  been  caught  in  some  bushes,  which  had  sprung 
from  among  the  fissures  in  the  rock,  I  shall  never 
forget  There,  as  I  lay  that  night  along  the  bare 
earth,  hell  appeared  to  send  forth  all  her  legions 
to  terrify  me.  The  gulf  seemed  to  glow  with  fire, 
and  swarm  with  ghostly  fiends,  who  flitted  to  and 
fro,  shrieking  and  laughing  and  pointing  down 
into  the  dread  abyss.  Then  slowly  rose  the  red 
face  of  the  hunter,  peering  above  the  ledge  of 
rock,  and  shaldng  his  gory  fists  at  me,  while  the 
*  Tira,  lira,  la*  of  poor  murdered  Adolphus, 
sounded  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Talk 
of  ghosts  !  The  oponVs  which  I  endured  that 
night  have  made  m>'  u.^I:fTo^ent  to  all  supernatu- 
ral fears.  It  would  huve  been  a  relief  to  me  to 
have  been  executed  for  my  crime  on  the  spot 

[to  be  CONTEiraBD.] 
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No  III. 
THE  FAIRTS  GIFT. 

Where  the  moon*s  pale  beam 

Lights  up  the  stream, 
A  bright  little  fairy,  by  mortalA  unseen, 

Alone  used  to  glide. 

O'er  the  murmuring  tide, 
Her  tiny  head  wreathed  with  the  seaflower  green. 

Her  robe  was  of  blue, 

Bespangled  with  dew; 
That  Even  had  thoolc  from  her  mantilla  grey ; 

And  the  firefly  bright, 

With  its  sparUe  of  light, 
Lit  up  her  steps  o'er  the  silvery  way. 

From  the  home  she  had  made 

In  the  Lily's  pure  shade. 
That  spread  its  white  leaves  to  the  moonlight  so  fidr. 

She  hath  wandered  to  see 

By  the  old  willow  tree, 
Whence  came  the  soft  music  that  filled  all  tiie  air. 

And  all  the  night  long. 

She  did  list  to  my  song, 
And  mingled  in  chorus  our  voices  resound. 

Oh!  thrilUng  and  wild. 

Sang  the  bright  fkiry  child. 
And  light  iairy  harpings  were  beard  all  aroond. 

I  ceased  as  I  heard, 

For  the  voice  of  a  bird 
With  music  celestial,  alas  I  will  not  vie  ; 

And  my  heart  died  away, 

As  she  warbled  her  lay ; 
My  spirit  was  broken,  I  wished  but  to  die. 

Then  rose  a  glad  strain. 

O'er  the  waters  again, 
And  life  in  my  bosom  again  seemed  to  thrUl, 

For  the  sweet  merry  lay, 

Of  the  bright  water  fey. 
With  gladness  and  rapture  my  spirit  didfilL 

**  111  give  thee  a  boon. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,** 
And  her  sephyr.like  accents  fell  tofOy  and  alow — 

Thou  lovest  the  night 

Like  the  gay  water  sprite, 
And  a  bright  feiry  gift  upon  thee  I  bestow. 

I  deck  not  thy  wing 

With  the  colours  of  spricg. 
But  sweetest  of  songsters  in  woodland  and  vale. 

Thou  ever  shalt  be. 

In  sad  minstrelsy, 
And  lovers  shall  call  thee  **the  sweet  nlghtisgak.** 
Williamsburg,  March  10, 1844. 


GHEAT  NATURAL  CUKIOSITT.  < 

Some  days  ago  at  the  saw  mills  of  Mr.  John  ) 
Townsend,  Aire  Street,  Leed-i^,  a  log  of  mahoga-  J 
ny  was  sawn,  in  the  very  midst  of  which,  and  { 
quite  surrounded  with  sound  timber,  was  found  a  ^ 
honeycomb  of  considerable  size,  with  cells  very  ', 
perfect,  and  emitting  a  very  strong  smell  of  ho-  j 
ney.  •  The  comb  is  that  of  the  humble  bee. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  PLATINO  ON  THE 

ORGAN. 
Whsm  fkmed  Cecilia  on  the  organ  pla/d, 

And  filled  with  moving  sounds  the  tunefUI  frame; 
Drawn  by  the  charm,  to  hear  the  sacred  maid, 

Prom  heaven  'tis  said  a  listening  angel  came. 
Thus  ancient  legends  would  our  feitb  abuse : 

In  vain,— for  were  the  bold  tradition  true. 
While  your  harmonious  touch  that  charm  renews. 

Again  the  seraph  would  appear  to  yon. 
O  happy  fair !  in  whom,  with  purest  light. 

Virtue's  united  beams  vrith  beauty  shine ; 
Should  heavenly  guests  descend  to  bless  our  sight. 

What  form  more  lovely        1  they  wear  than  thist ! 


ALEE  THE  SIX-FINGERED/ 


A  TALE  OF  WESTERN  BARBARY. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"Whilst  the  Sultan  was  contriying  Alee's 
destructioii,  the  robber's  famous  horse,  on  which 
ho  had  often  escaped  from  justice,  died  from  over 
exertion,  after  saving  his  master's  life  while  hotly 
pursued  by  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Now  there  was 
an  Arab  sheikh  who  governed  a  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alcassar,  and  who,  amongst 
much  rare  and  precious  property,  po^^ssed  a  mare 
of  marvellous  powers.  Her  swiftness  was  that  of 
the  east  wind,  and  by  the  most  true  God,  I  swear 
she  was  a  thorough-bred  deafener.*  Her  dam  it 
was  said,  had  surpassed  in  beauty  and  speed  all 
the  horses  in  the  world.  Her  sire,  it  was  firmly 
believed,  Vas  the  famous  stallion  of  the  sea,  called 
Moha  al  Bahr.f  No  sooner  did  Alee — ^now  with- 
out a  horse — hear  of  the  famous  mare,  than  he 
coveted  this  most  precious  of  the  rich  sheikh's 
goods,  and  vowed  that  he  would  have  her  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul. 

"  It  happened  that  in  one  of  his  marauding  ex- 
peditions, a  follower  of  this  very  sheikh  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alee.  A  free  passage  was  promised 
to  this  man,  on  condition  of  his  carrying  faithful- 
ly a  message  to  his  master,  touching  the  mare. 
This  message  was  couched  in  extremely  polite  but 
rather  decisive  terms;  to  the  effect  that,  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  and  place,  he,  the  sheikh,  would  be 
pleased  to  send  the  mare;  adding  that  this  was 
suggested  to  save  both  the  sheikh  and  himself 
much  trouble,  and,  it  might  be,  some  bloodshed; 
for  were  not  the  mare  sent  as  directed,  he  should 
forthwith  take  her  by  force,  and  no  power,  if  so 
it  pleased  God,  should  hinder  him.  Ho  then  dis- 
missed the  man  unharmed,  but  with  a  dreadful 
threat  of  vengeance  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  mission 
faithfully. 

"  The  poor  envoy  soon  found  cause  to  rue  his 
having  undertaken  this  office;  for  onjpresenting 
himself  to  the  sheikh  and  delivering  Alee's  mes- 


•  Th«  Moora'  epithet  for  a  horse  that  deafens  the  rider 
by  the  speed  with  which  it  rushes  through  the  air. 

+  There  is  a  Moorish  legend  teUing  of  such  an  animal 
on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  whore  it  is  supposed  the  finest  i 
Arabs  are  bred.  J 


sage,  he  was  ordered  to  receive  instantly  one  hun- 
dred stripes  of  the  dreadful  filaly*  for  his  bare- 
faced impudence.  This  was  all  the  attention 
shown  80  the  robber's  demand  and  threat  Well 
indeed  might  the  haughty  sheikh  regard  it  lightly 
for  this  mare  of  all  mares  was  picketed  every  night 
in  front  of  his  own  tent,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
doar  around  which  prowled  packs  of  hungry  dogs, 
watchful  as  the  moon,  and  who,  with  little  provo- 
cation would  make  a  meal  of  any  stranger  who 
trespassed  on  their  domain  after  dusk. 

*.*It  was  on  a  dreary  day  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, while  fierce  wind  and  torrents  of  rain  raged 
from  the  heavens,  that  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
courier,  his  hooded  galeb  tucked  up  and  girded 
round  his  loins,  his  feet  clothed  in  a  pair  of  stout 
sandals,  a  small  dagger  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and  a 
palmetto  basket  slung  over  his  shoulder  for  a 
a  budget,  was  seen  making  hasty  way  on  the 
high  road  to  Alcassar  Kibecr,  and  not  till  between 
the  Mood  AJooIec  and  the  Sebbah'\  did  he  deviate 
from  the  main  track  and  take  the  direction  of  a 
camp  of  the  Oohd  EnsairX  thence  some  half- 
hour's  distance.  The  gloomy  eve  turned  to  a 
I  black  night,  while  a  sea  of  the  heaviest  rain  fell 
pel  ting  from  above. 

"  The  disguised  courier,  for  it  was  no  other 
than  Alee  himself,  halted  as  he  neared  the  camp, 
and  finding  all  quiet  except  now  and  then  the 
howl  of  adojr,  lie  planned  his  approach;  and  now 
on  hands  and  feet  advanced  cautiously  towards 
the  pen  where  the  sheep  were  kept,  in  the  eye  of 
the  wind,  for  fear  the  hungry  hounds  should  snuff 
hira.  Suatchinga  'father  of  woor§  out  of  the  pen 
he  squeezed  him  in  his  grasp,  and  retraced  his 
steps  some  fifty  yards;  then  drawing  his  dagger 
sacrificed  the  mutton  in  tlie  name  of  God,  and 
making  a  prayer  for  his  success,  proceeded  to  cut 
up  the  mutton  into  some  fifty  bits. 

**  Taking  these  in  the  skirts  of  his  galeb,  he 
moved  on  some  few  yaids  and  listened;  all  was 

•  The  usual  Moorish  scourge,  so  called  as  being  made 
of  strips  of  Tafilelt  leather. 
\  Between  two  and  fire  o'clock  in  the  morning . 
X  The  sons  of  eagles. 
P  A}>te  Souft  or  a  sheep. 


•  Continued  from  j'age  461 . 
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^ui^t.  Then  he  imitated  the  barking  crj  of  the  (  returning  from  his  Matins.  They  dragged  the  car- 
jsM,'kal;  and  tlie  well  known  sound  was  responded  |  cass  before  the  sheikh *s  tent;  who  on  beholding 
tv»  by  several  of  the  village  pack.  He  repeated  ;  his  rictim,  plucked  his  beard  in  fury,  then  hung 
it,  and  two  or  three  fierce  hounds  rushed  towards  J  his  head,  and  with  solemn  voice  exclaimed — 
hink  He  threw  them  a  bone:  growlingand  fight-  i  *  War  not  against  the  devil — God*s  will  be  done/ 
ing  ensued,  which  soon  attracted  the  whole  pack  |  and  returned  into  his  tent, 
of  ill-fetl  dogs.  Delicious  morsels— sufficient  to  )  **  The  loss  of  the  mare,  and  the  extraordinary 
bribe  and  bo  satisfy  the  hungry  maws  of  all  com-  <  conduct  of  the  sheikh,  were  not  known  in  the 
crs — were  thrown  to  them:  and  henceforward  the  j  village  until  next  day.  Alee  rode  that  mare  till 
enemy  required  no  watchword  with  which  to  en-  \  the  day  of  his  death. 

ter  the  unguarded  camp.     So  taking  a  bridle  he  \  

had  stowed  away  in  his  basket  for  that  purpose,  j  chai»ter  it. 

and  grasping  his  dagger,  he  walked  boldly  to  the  j 

sheikh's  abode  of  feciUty.  \  "  *  TiiouGri  he  possess  the  charm  of  Abd-Er- 

"  There  stood  the  prize-black  as  the  night-  (•  "-^^"^^n'  ^'^^  Soosy-though  he  be  in  league  with 
but  her  eyegleamedUkea  star!  There  she  stood  i  the  dark  One  himself-this  day  shall  he  render 
inviting  her  ravisher.  Her  figure  was  like-(and  \  «^count  to  Him  who  is  the  Almighty  Judge  of 
the  narrator  paused,  a^  if  at  a  loss  for  a compar-  i  ^"•"^-  '^^'"^  ^P°^«  ^  ^°"^^'>^  ^^'^*  "''^'^  ^^^ 
ison)-picture  to  yourself,  O,  Nazarene,  an  ani-  \  ^  ^^^  ^"^^^'  ^"'^  °^°""*^  ^"  *  P™"*=^°^  **^^"' 
mal  yet  more  beautiful,  more  lively,  than  my  i  ^^^  accompanied  by  some  fifty  followers,  all  in 
steed,  and  you  have  it.    She  snorted  and  reared,  I  ^'^'"^^J^®  ^ram. 

but  Alee  was  quicker  than  the  heels  of  a  thor-  \  "'^^ok;  sa»d  the  kaid  to  his  kleefa  (lieutenant) 
ough-bred,  for  planting  his  vice-like  hand  on  her  *'  ^^^^  ^^""^^"^  ^  ^*^^  ^'^^  ^^°^^>'  ^*^^°^  ^^  ^"^ 
nostrils,  he  donned  the  bridle,  cut  the  pickets,  \  ^^od  of  Boaraar,-Mook  at  these  gouts  of  blood 
and  now  vaulted  on  her  back.  which-still  as  crimson  a^  on  the  day  poor  Sheikh 

« »  Mostgeneroussheikh,'criedthesix.fingered.  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^''^  villainously  murder- 
Nobody  answered.  *  0  possessor  of  fine  horses!  f^"^"  ^"^^  *^^  vengeance  of  all  who  would  fight 
O  Sheikh  Hamon''  5  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  righteousness.    Here  let  us  then 

"  *  What's  the  matter,  and  who  is  there?'  said  1  *™"^  °"^  P^*""'  *"*^  '^«*'''  "^'^  ^  ^'^^^^  °°'' 
a  gruff  voice  from  within  the  tent.  <  ^"^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^"^^"^  ^*^«  mandates  of  our 

"  *  God  give  you  a  prosperous  morning,  Sheikh  <  ^"""^  ^^^  ^"^^''°'  ^"^  ^^'  ^^^''^  ""^^  ^^®  ***^  ^^' 
Hamon,' said  Alee:  *Ihavekept  my  word,  and  S  caution  of  adding  a  piece  of  sHver  to  the  baU,  for 
come  for  the  mare;  may  the  All-bountiful  send  |  ^^"'  ^^^^  can  be  broken  the  charm  of  the  maU- 
you  a  better.'    No  sooner  said  he  these  words,  \  ^lous  one. 
limn  he  darted  off  fuU  gallop  into  darkness.  :      " '  '^''^  ^^a^a'-let  the  Faiha  be  said,'  they  all 

"Sheikh  Hamon  with  cocked  gun  rushed  to  '  ««h  ""^  voice  exclaimed:  and  Taleb  Abd-el-Ka- 
the  rescue,  and  caught  aglimpse  of  a  black  figure  i  ''f,"  "'""""y  P™"'  "'*  hands  uplifted,  gub- 


making  off  at  full  speed.     *  DeWls  and  demons !' 


bled  over  the  sacred  words: 


cried  he  in  despair.  •  she  shall  die  rather  than  be  |  " '  ^""'«  ^  '°  ^'^'  *'  ^"^  °^  ""  creatures, 
another  man's.'  He  fired  and  down  fell  his  oh-  '  ""* '"'""  ""'"=''^"''  ^^^  ^'"^  °^  ^^  '"'^  °'  J""^' 
ject.  A  wild  laugh  echoed  at  a  distance.  The  i  "'^'"-  ^^  ^°  "*  '^""^'P'  ""^  °^  ^^  ^°  "'= 
sheikh  rushed  towards  the  fallen  object:  aU  the  '  '"'P'"'^  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right  way ; 
villagers  were  up  in  arms-'  Seize  him,  Mahomed  '  '"  '*'^  '"'^'  °*"  "'"'^  *°  '"^°"'  ••"""  *""'  '^"  ^' 
-Bind  him.  Salem-Bring  him  dead  or  alive,  I  «»»s.  who  walk  uprightly :  not  of  those  to  whom 
Mustafa,'  cried  the  fmntic  sheikh:    'if  I  have  ]  "'°"  "^^  J^censed.  nor  of  those  who  go  astray.' 

killed  mv (and  he  could  not  for  grief  utter  <      "'^''^  stronghold  of  the  besieged  freebooter 

the  name  of  bis  mare)  my  loss  is  irretrievable ;  but  !  "'"*  '  ''^^  "'^""  *""  ""•*  '°°»'  ^>'  *'»'^  '  "'''* 
1  have  done  a  service  to  the  Sultan  and  the  world.'  i  '"  '"^'^'  i^Pon^'^ble  in  many  parts  from  the 

"The  forms  of  half-nakc.1  Arabs  with  torches,  '  *'""''  •»"»"  ""•  ''•°^-'*"'  ''"*'''■    ^°  "''^"'P' 

. ,ij„ ,  . J   „  J      ,        ^,        !  to  beard  the  robber  in  his  den  was  considered  too 

guns,anddaggersgleamedallaround,andnowther  <  ,         ,         ,     ,  .  ,       .      .  .     , 

....i,„i.~. 1. .u   *  11  1     V     X   <•         ;  hazardousadced:itwasthereforedcterminedtosct 

rushed  towards  the  fallen  mass,  and  a  shout  of  sur-  ;  „         ,  ...  ,  ,      .   , 

prise  and  yetof  gladness  was  given  as  tliey  dis-  '<  <'""»  the  wood  in  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  was 

covered  that  the  angry  passion  of  their  chief  had  <  "''"""^'  '^'^  tt"^  T"' ^""^  ^^^  '^^''^f  °°  ** 
been  vented  on  one  of  his  finest  black  bulls,  the  I  oPPOS'^f '^d'"-  Thus  they  felt  assured  that  between 

plague  of  the  village,  for  many  persons  had  been  !  ^.^t  l?"^     ^^  '""*  ??"*  ^        ?^ 
gored  of  bte;  and  as  they  were  ignomnt  of  Alee's  '<  ^"'^  ^"^^^'^  "'"'  proceeded  to  station  bis  men 
apparition,  theyallsupposedithadmetwlfhitswell     '"  companies  of  six,  at  all  the  outlets  of  the  wood ; 
Reserved  fctefor  having  attacked  thcirchief  when  •  J<t  chapter  of  the  Koran  uwd  at  a  prayer. 
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then  takipg  with  him  a  few  chosen  men,  he  rode  \  "  A  moanted  figure  could  now  be  seen  nioving 
round  to  the  opposite  side  to  commence  the  work  \  rapidly  over  the  burning  embers.  His  pace 
of  destruction.  \  increased  as  he  neared  the  ambuscade-,  and  the 

"  Some  dried  leaves  and  branches  having  been  |  slight  figure  of  a  female,  her  garments  blackened 
collected,  a  light  was  struck,  and  the  conflagra-  >  with  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  her  long  hair  strea- 
tion  commenced.  At  first  a  small  column  of  j  ming  in  the  breeze,  was  clinging  to  the  waist  of 
smoke  curled  up  in  the  air;  it  was  soon  followed  j  the  robber.  Mounted  on  a  jet-black  steed,  that, 
by  a  volume  of  flame  towering  to  the  height  of  I  with  blood -red  extended  nostril  and  foaming 
the  tallest  trees,  and  withering  with  its  great  heat  \  mouth,  bounded  as  a  deer  over  the  huge  rocks, 
every  green  bush,  ere  it  reduced  it  to  dust  and  ]  Alee  with  levelled  gun,  dashed  straight  towards 
charcoal.  The  fire  strided  on;  and  what  was  ]  the  party.  The  kaid  had  now  made  sure  aim, 
lately  an  impenetrable  thicket,  became  a  waste  (  and,  raising  a  shout  to  bring  together  the  line  of 
of  smoking  ashes.  i  valiants  posted  along  the  woo<l,  was  about  to  pull 

**  The  kaid  vnth  his  attendants,  continued  busy  i  the  trigger  when  a  deadly  shot  brought  him  a 
firing  the  wood,  wherever  the  wind  would  favour  J  corpse  to  the  ground.  His  three  attendants  stood 
the  progress  of  the  flame.  Success  seemed  to  }  firm,  waiting  with  levelled  guns  their  adversary's 
attend  the  stratagem;  and  all  were  waiting,  though  |  nearer  approach,  to  give  him  a  warm  reception, 
not  without  fear,  to  discover  which  outlet  the  ter-  (  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  chief, 
rible,  and  until  now  unvanquished,  Alee  would  \  "  Alee  in  an  instant  had  given  the  gun  to  Rah- 
choose  for  his  sally.  \  mana,  and,  drawing  his  sword,   now  flew  like 

"  Then  it  was  that  a  flame  rose  suddenly  from  j  lightning  on  his  opponents.  The  black  mare  a» 
the  very  centre  of  the  wood,  at  a  spot  some  three  |  if  she  knew  her  owner's  danger,  redoubled  her 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  advancing  fire.  |  speed;  and  in  an  instant  the  robber  was  on  them. 
It  blazed,  it  crackled,  it  rolled  on  with  a  headlong  j  and  received  their  fires  unhurt.  Man  after  man 
vigour  of  destruction;  and  at  intervals  was  heard  <  rolled  on  the  ground:  all  fell  who  came  within  his 
the  rending  crash  of  some  giant  tree,  that  had  for  \  reach,  whilst  he  eluded  every  blow  of  his  enc- 
ages braved  all  the  other  elements,  but  now  low-  j  mies. 
ered  its  noble  head.  I      "  The  whole  body  of  troops  had  now  approach - 

**  *  Who,'  cried  the  kaid  in  wild  despair,  *  who  (  ed.  The  balls  flew  thickly;  but,  still  unharmed, 
but  this  accursed  fiend  would  have  thought  of  ^  the  hero  and  hiswell-beloved  pursued  their  course, 
such  a  scheme?  See!  he  has  fired  the  wood  in  j  Nay  some  declared  that  the  balls  were  heard  to 
the  centre,  and  when  all  around  shall  be  burnt  \  rebound  from  his  body  back  upon  his  assailants; 
he  will  choose  his  point  of  escape.'  j  and  it  must  have  been  so,  for  there  was  a  second 

**  To  prevent  this,  the  kaid  had  now  to  change  ]  man  of  the  party  killed  by  a  shot- wound  besides 
his  plan;  and  posted  his  men  all  round  the  wood  \  the  kaid — upon  whose  soul  be  mercy! 
in  parties  of  three.  They  had  commenced  their  \  **  Alee  having  distanced  his  pursuers,  sTacken- 
attack  early  in  the  morning;  it  was  now  about  >  ed  his  pace;  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  reloaded 
noon.  The  fire  they  had  first  kindled  had  just  <  his  gun.  One  horseman  yet  pursued  him  boldly, 
reached  the  yet  smoking  embers  of  the  conflag-  I  Alee  descended  a  steep  ravine,  and  turning  close 
.  ration  in  the  centre,  and  that  in  its  turn,  had  car-  c  round  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill,  reined  in  the 
ried  its  ravages  to  the  opposite  border.  One  small  \  mare.  The  well  mounted  pursuer  was  not  many 
path  still  remained  green;  all  around  was  a  mass  i  yards  in  the  rear.  Alee  awaited  him,  and  soon 
of  flame  and  smoke.  The  kaid  had  stationed  '.  with  drawn  sword  and  shouts  of  vengeance,  he 
himself  in  a  watercourse,  with  three  men.    Birds  J  turned  the  comer. 

and  animals  were  flying  with  terror  all  around,  ;      '* '  Fire!'  cried  Rahmana,  *  or  we  are  lost!' 
heedless  of  man's  presence;  and  ever  and  anon  )      ***Lethim  come,' said  her  husband;  and  as 
a  frantic  boar  would  gallop   down  the  water-  <  the  enemy  approached,  Alee  recognised  in  him 
course.  <  one  of  the  Bokhury  blacks  who  had  vowed  ven- 

"  *  Alkh!'  said  one  of  the  party,  as  an  *  abou  \  geance  on  him  the  day  of  his  feat  at  Marocco  in 
snau,**  passed  with  bristles  half  singed  from  his     presence  of  the  Sultan. 

back,  and  smoking  from  the  fire;  '  if  he  tastes  as  ^      "  <  Join  the  Blow-Giver!*  shouted  Alee,  as  ho 
well  as  he  smells,  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  I  shot  him  through  the  brains, 
sell  myself  to  the  devil,  and  dine  on  his  carcass.  J      *«  *  And  now,'  said  he  to  his  wife,  *jumpinto  my 
God  forgive  me  for  saying  so.'  <  saddle,  while  I  mount  yon  horse  of  the  swarthy 

**  *  Hush!'  said  the  kaid  in  a  low  voice;  *  he,  |  black  which  seems  to  be  a  good  one.  Hark!  the 
copies;  and,  O  merciful  God!  he  comes  our  way!  ]  troops  are  again  in  pursuit  of  us.    On — on!  for 

Be  steady  and  resolute.' \  ^ve  must  ride  till  the  morrow  dawns  on  us  *      ' 

•  Abou  iSnaw, '  father  of  tuiks.'  /  wood  of  Sahel. 
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**  Next  morning  the  fugitive  and  his  wife  were 
safe  in  their  little  tent  of  cameFs  hair  in  the  Sa- 
helf  unmolested  and  undiscovered;  and  the  body 
of  cavalry  returned,  brow-beaten,  to  Tangier,  to 
tell  a  dreadful  tale  of  wonders. 

"  Alee  with  a  keen  eye,  scrutinized  the  path 
and  bushes;  and  following  the  fibre  of  aloe  with 
which  he  had  encircled  their  abode,  found  it  un- 
broken except  in  the  path  they  had  entered.  His 
sWwk  of  f(M)d,  which  he  had  left  there  since  his 
la:»t  visit,  was  also  safe. 

CHAPTER  V. 

**  Alee,  as  I  told  you,  never  molested  the  poor. 
Wealthy  caravans  or  pursy  traders  were  the  suf- 
ferers; but  his  robberies  were  bloodless,  unless  he 
met  with  resistance  or  disobedience.  He  was, 
indeed,  on  such  good  terms  with  the  villagers  in 
whose  neighbourhood  he  carried  on  his  deprada- 
tions,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  daily  provided 
with  an  abundance  of  mona,  to  which  each  vil- 
lage contributed  a  portion  ;  and  in  return,  when 
there  happened  to  be  a  marriage-feast.  Alee  \trould 
sometimes  appear,  and,  bringing  a  gift  for  the 
bride,  would  assist  at  the  rejoicings. 

**  Now  Sheikh  Biteewy,of  the  village  of , 

had  made  known,  by  the  public  crier,  that  his 
ddest  son,  Jilaly,  was  to  take  unto  him  for  wife, 
Fatraa,  the  daughter  of  Kaid  Etsifsy. 

"These  were  joyful  news  for  the  six-fingered, 
who  loved  a  carousal,  and  was  fond  to  excess  of 
somets.*  So,  having  laid  in  the  necessary  store 
of  provisions  for  his  wife,  he  promised  to  return 
to  her  after  three  days;  for  Rahmana  was  expect- 
ing soon  to  become  a  mother. 

**  Alee  then  selected  from  the  spoils  of  a  weal- 
thy Israelite,  who  had  lately  fallen  into  his  clutch- 
es, a  handsome  piece  of  brocade  and  a  pair  of 
massive  gold  anklets  ;  and  having  vrrappod  them 
up  in  a  fine  silk  handkerchief,  of  Fas  manufac- 
ture, he  set  out  towards  the  thatched  dwelling  of 
the  sheikh  about  the  Mogareb.t 

"The  sheikh  was  sitting  at  his  porch  when 
Alee  approached:  he  welcomed  him  kindly,  and 
very  gi-aciously  accepted  his  offerings. 

*•  Alee,  as  1  wud,  was  fond  of  somets,  and  never 
had  he  been  accused  of  passing  the  wooden  bowl 
without  taking  a  long  and  hearty  pull.  That 
night  his  potations  were  more  deep  and  frequent 
than  usual;  and  at  length,  evercome  by  the  intox- 
icating fames,  the  freebooter  lay  senseless  on  the 
iioor. 

•  An  intoxicating  drink,  being  boiled  Juice  of  grape, 
-which  is  distributed  to  the  guests  at  the  merry-makings 
of  the  mountaineers  in  this  country. 

i  The  hour  of  evening  prayer. 


]      "  *  What  sum  has  been  offered  for  this  dmnk- 
\  ard?'  said  old  Eador,  die  one-eyed,  who,  by  the 
I  bye,  had  frequently  handed  the  bowl  to  Alee 
I  (near  to  whom  he  had  seated  himself.)    *  They 
I  say,'  he  continued,   *  that  our  lord  the  Saltan 
would  give  the  dower  of  a  Basha*8  daughter  for 
the  bullet-head  of  that  villain.    Are  we  to  dis- 
regard the  royal  mandate  ?    A  re  we  to  admit  into 
our  feasts  one  whose  very  hand  is  stained  with  the 
!  blood  of  our  kindred?    Did  he  not  shoot  my  on- 
\  cle*8  wife's  brother,  Kaid  Moktar,  while  obeying 
I  the  orders  of  Seeyedoona  ?*    Are  we  to  accept 
'  gifts  bought  at  the  price  of  blood?    Are  we,  in 
the  face  of  God  and  man,  to  be  a  party  to  his 
lawless  acts?    Let  others  do  as  they  please  ;  but 
I,'  said  he,  unsheathing  his  dagger  at  the  same 
time,   *I  will  not  be  a  traitor  to  my  Sultan.' 
H  dated  with  wine,  and  excited  by  the  appeal  of 
the  one-eyed,  several  of  the  guests  started  up, 
applauding  his  decision.    *  But,'  said  they,  '  let 
us  not  take  his  life,  and  bring  ill-luck  upon  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  ;  rather  let  us  secure  his 
person,  and  send  him  in  chains  to  the  Prince  of 
Believers.' 

"  Now,  knowing  the  immense  strength  of  Alee, 
and  his  luck  in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, they  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  failure 
in  their  attempt,  that  two  of  the  party  should  bo 
ready  with  loaded  guns  to  shoot  him  if  he  made 
the  slightest  resistance. 

"  It  was  some  moments  before  Alee  discovered 
their  treachery,  for  the  fumes  of  somets  had 
addled  his  brains;  resistance  too  was  useless,  so 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot. 

"  Having  effected  this,  the  villagers  called  a 
consultation,  and  agreed  that  three  armed  men 
should  be  left  to  watch  him  for  the  night  Old 
Kador  again  interposed,  sajring,  *  O  fools  !  ye 
know  not  with  whom  you  have  to  deal :  this  is 
not  a  thief  of  the  Shloh  :  this  is  not  a  cattle- 
stealer  ofBenimsooar.  This  is  the  Six-fingered; 
ay,  this  is  he  for  whom  three  hundred  mitzakel 
have  been  offered.  If  you  will  listen,  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  secure  him.' 

**  *  Speak  then,  O  Kador,'  they  cried. 
••  Upon  which  the  one-eyed  said,  •  T^t  the  skin 
of  his  feet  be  torn  from  the  soles;  and  then,  if  he 
break  his  bonds,  he  will  not  have  power  to  go 
far.' 

<*  The  savage  proposition  was  pat  into  execu- 
tion. Alee  groaned  with  agony;  and  called  open 
those  around  for  mercy.  To  many  of  them  he 
had  performed  acts  of  kindness :  but  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  were  deaf  to  his  en- 
treaties. 

"This  done,  the  three  guards  were  left  to 
watch  their  bleeding  prisoner,  who  lay  groaning 
•  Epithet  for  the  Sultan,  meinlng  **our  Lord." 
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wiili  pain,  the  aouteness  of  which  had  quite  re-  \ 
corered  him  from  his  drunken  fit.  | 

•*  The  night  rolled  on;  and  the  guards,  tired  of  ; 
watching,  drowsy  from  the  effects  of  wine,  and  I 
trusting  to  the  crippled  state  of  the  rohber,  gave  | 
way  to  sleep  :  even  old  Kador,  who  was  one  of  i 
their  number,  and  the  most  watchful,  thought  he  \ 
might  renturo  to  snatch  an  hour  of  rest  ] 

"On  hearing  the  snoring  of  the  guards,  the  > 
hope  of  escape  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Alee :  ; 
but  how  to  break  his  bonds — ^for  one  or  two  ef-  > 
forts  told  him  that  even  with  his  enormous  | 
strength  the  thick  paJmetto  cord  was  not  to  be 
conquered. 

**  Kow,  he  remembered,  there  was  a  large  flat 
slab  of  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  upon  which 
the  bowl  of  aomets  had  been  placed,  and  the  sides 
of  which  had  been  finely  cut:  so,  creeping  towards 
it,  he  patiently  rubbed  the  cord  against  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  stone,  imtil  he  had  completely  sawn 
through  it,  and  his  hands  became  free. 

**  With  a  little  dagger,  which  he  cautiously  re- 
moved from  the  belt  of  one  of  the  sleepers,  he  cut 
the  cords  that  bound  his  feet :  then  tearing  off 
part  of  his  turban,  and  creeping  towards  the 
glimmering  lamp,  dipped  the  rags  in  the  oil,  and 
bound  his  mutilated  feet  *  Now,*  muttered  he, 
*  I  escape  or  die — but  first  let  me  have  revengo  !* 
So,  crawling  towards  the  old  Kador,  the.  cause  of 
all  his  present  suffering,  he  suddenly  pkced  his 
iron  fist  on  the  mouth  of  the  old  man,  and  with 
the  other  hand  plunged  the  dagger  into  his  per- 
fidious heart 

**  'Enough  of  blood,*  said  he,  as  he  wiped  his 
dagger:  then  taking  some  loaves  of  bread  in  the 
hood  of  his  jelabea,  for  he  reflected  that  in  his 
state  it  would  require*  many  a  long  day  to  reach 
his  home,  he  crawled  noiselessly  out  of  the  hut 
'*  All  was  quiet  without — both  dogs  and  men 
were  alike  overcome  with  the  plentiful  bounty  of 
the  sheikh :  so,  stealing  along  snake-like  through 
the  village,  he  descended  towards  the  river,  which 
at  some  half-mile  from  thence  ran  its  rapid  course 
towards  the  sea. 

•*  *  If,*  cried  Alee,  *  God  grant  that  I  may  reach 
the  water,  then  I  yet  may  see  my  wife.  Alas  ! 
alas!  What  will  become  of  Bahmana?  This 
day  ought  I  to  be  in  Sahel  Forest' 

"The  red  tint  of  dawn  had  just  ri^en  from  the 
east,  when  loud  cries  of  men  and  dogs  resounded 
through  the  village.  Alee  heard  them,  and  his 
heart  sunk  within  him  :  but  the  river  was  noW 
only  distant  some  fifiy  yards;  he  soon  reached  it, 
and  having  quaffed  a  copious  draught,  he  plunged 
into  the  stream,  lying  flat  on  his  back,  and  allow- 
ing the  rapid  current  to  carry  him  whither  it 
listed. 
"  The  voices  of  his  pursuers  now  approached. 


the  baying  of  the  dogs  was  heard  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  torches  gleamed  in  every  direction. 
Some  of  the  villagers  were  mounted,  others  on 
foot ;  and  all  were  armed  with  such  weapons  as 
had  first  come  to  hand,  when  their  prisoner*8  es- 
cape had  been  announced. 

"  *  lie  cannot  be  far  off,'  said  the  foremost, 
*for  here  are  the  traces  of  his  knees  ;  'tis  lucky 
his  feet  are  useless,  for  the  devil  would  not  catch 
him  were  they  sound.' 

"  *  And  here  is  blood  too,'  said  the  son  of  old 
Kador,  the  one-eyed — who,  furious  at  his  father's 
murder,  swore  to  kill  Alee  with  his  own  hand, 
though  he  himself  had  been  one  of  the  slumber- 
ing guards  whom  the  freebooter  had  in  mercy 
spared. 

"  *By  this  track,'  said  another,  *  he  has  clam- 
bered down  the  bank.  See  the  marks  of  his 
cursed  six  fingers.' 

**  *  There  is  no  God  but  God  I*  exclaimed  « 
third  :  *  I  will  swear  he  is  concealed  among  the 
oleanders.  Hie,  Zeitoon,*  he  said  to  his  dog,  who 
was  giving  tongue,  hot  on  the  tracks  of  blood. 

"They  now  descended  the  bank,  and  found 
marks  of  their  fugitive,  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

**  •  He  has  passed  the  river  V  was  shouted  out 
by  many  a  voice,  and  then  both  men  and  horses 
dashed  across  the  rapid  stream.  But  no  trace 
on  the  opposite  bank  could  be  found.  They 
scoured  the  country  all  aronnd — still  they  were 
at  fault  *He  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,' 
exclaimed  one  of  them,  *  and  has  been  drowned 
while  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  his  soul  I*  and  the  party  returned 
to  the  village. 

"  Alee,  having  floated  a  long  way  down  the 
stream,  and  hearing  nothing  further  of  his  pur- 
suers, made  for  the  shore,  and  lay  some  hours  in 
the  wet  reeds,  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  excite- 
ment, and  fatigue. 

"  *  During  this  time,  however,  he  had  dressed 
his  wounds  with  the  herb  called  Tserbil,*  which 
grows  in  marshy  ground,  and  which  he  had  fortu- 
nately found  near  the  water's  edge,  and  its  cool- 
ing qualities  tended  much  to  relieve  his  aching 
feet    As  the  evening  set  in,  he  again  started  on 
his  painful  journey,  crawling  on  his  knees  and 
hands— which,  after  a  few  miles  of  such  travel- 
j  ling,  were  reduced  to  almost  as  wretched  a  state 
I  as  his  mutiUted  feet — and  he  was  again  obliged 
I  to  seek  a  hiding-place,  until  he  could  recover 
strength  and  heart  to  continue  his  journey. 

"  Thus  did  he  labour  on  for  five  long  days;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  scraps  of  bread  taken  from 
the  hut  of  the  sheikh,  he  would  have  died  of  hun- 

\      •  A  kind  of  mgt. 
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ger.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  he  reach- 
ed his  own  hut.  A  horrid  stillness  prevailed ;  and 
a,  cold  chill  came  over  him,  as  with  a  trembling 
voice  he  called  upon  his  wife:  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  Alas!  where  was  she  who  used  to  wel- 
come the  robber  with  tears  of  gladness  ?  Again 
he  called  with  a  louder  voice,  *  Bahmana,  where 
are  you?'  No  reply  gladdened  his  ear.  Gasp- 
ing for  breath  he  entered  the  hut,  and  there  lay 
the  corpse  of  his  poor  wife,  and  on  her  cold  bosom 
an  infant  dying  from  want  of  nourishment 

"  *  Thy  curse,  O  God,  is  on  me,'  he  cried,  *  and 
well  have  I  deserved  it!  But  why,  O  cruel  fate, 
was  I  not  permitted  once  again  to  see  my  wife 
while  yet  alive,  and  ask  her  forgiveness?  And 
my  poor  child  too — alas!  alas!* 

**  Alee  passed  a  long,  long  night  of  agony, 
bemoaning  his  cruel  lot;  upbraiding  himself  bit- 
terly for  the  intemperance  which  had  caused  all 
this  misery;  and  bathing  with  tears  the  remains 
of  his  beloved  wife  and  child. 

"  *  The  next  day  he  peeled  the  bark  from  the 
trunk  of  a  young  cork  tree,  and  made  a  coffin  for 
the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  child;  vowing  to  bury 
them  by  the  tomb  of  his  patron  saint,*  in  the 
wood  of  Sahel,  as  soon  as  his  wounded  feet  would 
permit  him  to  undertake  the  laborious  task. 

"  Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  Alee's  feet  were 
much  recovered;  so  placing  the  bier  upon  his 
shoulders  and  taking  with  him  a  Fas,f  he  took 
his  way  to  the  sanctuary,  which  was  a  good  six 
miles  from  his  solitary  abode;  and  there  he  buried 
the  remains  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  dearly: 
and  then  he  took  an  oath  over  the  fresh  dug  grave 
to  abandon  the  life  of  a  robber,  and  to  visit  until 
death,  the  tomb  of  his  lamented  Rahmana.  Be- 
ing no  longer  provided  with  mona  by  his  friends 
who  all  supposed  him  dead,  and  bound  by  oath 
not  to  commit  riolence,  poor  Alee  subsisted  on 
acorns,  or  such  roots  of  the  forest  as  he  could 
procure;  or  else,  crouching  by  the  road-side,  with 
muffled  face,  begged  bread  for  the  love  of  God, 
from  the  passers-by. 

**  Rumours  now  got  abroad  that  a  figure  like 
that  of  the  famous  robber  had  often  been  seen 
sitting  near  the  sanctuary  of  the  Sahel  wood;  and 
orders  came  down  from  the  court  to  the  Kaid  at 
Laraiche  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  those  reports ; 
and  should  Alee  the  six-fingered,  be  yet  alive, 
and  found  to  frequent  the  sanctuary,  that  he  must 
be  seized,  and  that  even  the  sanctuary  itself  might 
be  violated,  should  he  take  refuge  there. 

"  It  was  Friday:  Alee  had  taken  a  branch  of 
myrtle,  and  was  seated  over  the  grave  of  his  wife, 
speaking  to  her  after  the  Moorish  fashion,  as  if 

•  It  is  the  custom  of  Mahomedans  to  bury  their  dead 
near  to  the  site  where  a  saint  has  been  interred, 
f  A  largo  Moorish  hoe. 


)  yet  alive.  Wrapped  in  his  thoughts,  be  did  not  per- 
I  ceive,  until  they  were  nigh  upon  him,  some  score 
J  of  men,  who  now  emerged  from  the  wood,  armed 
(  with  guns.  Alee  was  unarmed,  for  thus  he  always 
I  approached  the  holy  ground;  he  had  left  his  mare 
^  some  way  off  in  the  wood,  and  his  feet  were  not 
\  yet  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  trusted  to  in  flight : 
;  moreover  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  cared  not  what 
\  became  of  himself;  so  walking  leisurely  towards 
(  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  entered  therein. 
I  "  The  soldiers  now  surrounded  the  sanctuary: 
>  it  is  a  small  coned  building,  within  which  is  a 
I  framework  of  carved  wood  that  covers  the  spot 
\  where  the  bodies  of  (lie  saints  are  laid. 

'*  The  orders  were  to  bring  the  six-fingered 
alive;  so  they  agreed  to  snrrround  the  building 
but  not  to  commit  any  violence,  unless  Alee  at- 
tempted to  escape.  Much  discussion  however 
ensued  as  to  who  should  venture  within  to  arrest 
the  formidable  culprit.  At  length  three  of  the 
stoutest  hearted  agreed  to  undertake  the  bold 
adventure. 

**  Alee  was  sitting  coiled  up  in  a  comer,  his 
head  bent  to  his  knees,  and  his  hands  buried  in 
the  folds  of  his  gelab. 

"With  fear  and  trembling  the  three  armed 
men  advanced  a  step;  when  Alee  raising  his  head 
and  fixing  his  eagle  eye  on  the  foremost  man, 
seized  a  huge  stone,  one  of  many  which  lay  scat- 
tered in  the  tomb,  and  hurled  it  at  his  breast. 
The  man  fell  and  the  two  others  made  off,  but 
one  of  them  as  he  reached  the  threshold,  was  lev- 
elled by  a  second  missile  from  the  all-powerful 
hand  of  Alee. 

**  *  And  now,'  exclaimed  the  Six-fingered,  as  he 
approached  the  door,  *  No  man  shall  lay  hands 
on  me  within  the  sanctuary  near  to  which  my 
wife  is  laid ;  but  I  am  sick  of  life,  as  all  I  cared 
for  lies  in  yonder  grave:  so  fear  not,'  said  he  to 
the  Kaid  of  the  troop,  every  man  of  which,  with 
levelled  gun,  was  expecting  further  mischief;. 
'  take  me  prisoner,  and  convey  me  whithersoever 
you  please,* 

**  He  was  bound  without  resistance,  and  led  out 
of  the  burial  ground. 

"  •  Aj  Aj  MeaocUty'  (come  here  Mesoda,)  cried 
the  robber,  as  he  reached  the  wood;  and  a  mom- 
ent afterwards  a  black  mare,  saddled  and  bridled, 
came  neighing  towards  the  party.  The  soldiers 
tried  to  catch  her;  but  she  reared  and  kicked,  al- 
lowing no  one  to  approach  her.  You  had  better 
leave  Mesoda  to  me,*  said  the  Six-fingered.  The 
soldiers  desisted  from  their  endeavours  to  catch 
her,  and  the  mare  quietly  approached  her  master. 
Alec  now  slipped  the  bridle  from  her  head,  kissed 
her  face,  and,  giring  her  a  light  blow,  cried  *Awa: 
Awa.f*  and  the  mare,  which  seemed  to  understand 
his  wishes,  made  off  at  full  gaUop  into  the  wood. 
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"  •  Go/  cried  he,  *  0  pupil  of  my  eye;  no  num 
shall  ever  possess  yoa  but  in  death!  and  thus  in- 
deed it  would  have  been  with  thy  master  had  he 
not  lost  his  mate/ 

"  Alee  was  taken  prisoner  to  Laraiche,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  came  forth  to 
see  the  dreaded  highwayman,  and  as  he  passed* 
the  curses  of  the  many  were  showered  on  his 
doomed  head,  but  they  were  intermingled  with 
the  blessings  of  not  a  few  who  recognized  in  him 
a  former  benefactor.  Fetters  were  now  rireted 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  a  massive  iron  collar 
with  a  chain  that  would  have  held  a  lion,  was  fas- 
tened round  his  neck.  Thus  secured  he  was  taken  ; 
before  tlie  Governor  of  the  place,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  lodged  in  a  dungeon. 

**  The  sultan  having  been  apprized  of  the  rob-  ! 
ber's  arrest,  issued  a  royal  letter  declaring  him  an 
outlaw,  and  condemning  him  to  lose  the  right 
hand  and  the  right  foot;  that  then  he  should  be 
released,  and  allowed  to  limp  about  as  a  moral 
lesson  for  others  of  like  character. 

**  On  the  day  appointed  -for  the  execution  of 
this  dreadful  sentence.  Alee  was  led  forth  to  the 
market-place,  where  crowds  of  people  had  assem- 
bled from  all  the  country  around  to  witness  the 
fate  of  him  who  had  been  the  cause  of  such  terror 
to  this  western  world. 

"The  executioner  was  ready  with  his  knife,  and 
near  at  hand  was  placed  a  bowl  of  hot  pitch 
wherein  the  stumps  were  to  be  thrust  to  stop  the 
bleeding:  His  manacles,  as  I  have  told  you,  had 
been  riveted  on,  and  a  blacksmith  was  about  to 
be  summnned  to  break  them  off,  when  Alee  ex- 
claimed, '  Is  it  for  these  toys  yon  require  a  black- 
smith?' and  jerking  back  his  hands,  he  snapped 
them  asunder. 

**  His  right  hand  was  now  seized  by  the  execu- 
tioner, who  with  three  other  men  endeavoured  to 
force  it  from  <he  socket  previous  to  cutting  it  off. 
*  Why  do  you  tremble?*  said  Alee  to  the  execu- 
tioner; '  give  me  the  knife,  and  I  will  do  what  you 
dare  not  Fear  not  that  I  shall  use  the  knife 
against  you;  my  doom  is  sealed;  and  had  I  so 
wished,  I  would  have  escaped  long  ago.'  The 
knife  was  given  to  him,  and  four  men  pulling  at 
his  hand,  he  with  his  left  hand'  severed  it  with 


A  COURT  IN  IOWA. 

A  coRRBSPOKDENT  of  a  Boston  Journal  furnishes 
the  following  description  of  a  Ck>ttrt  in  the  Iowa 
Territory.    It  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  picture : 

Iowa  is  now  the  finest  frontier  country  in  the 
west,  and  is  settling  up  very  fast  Judge  Wil- 
liams related  to  mo  some  amusing  scenes  that  he 
witnessed  when  he  first  started  on  his  circuit  for 
the  purpose  of  oiganising  and  holding  his  first 
courts  among  the  rude  frontier  people.  In  many 
counties  they  had  not  had  time  even  to  erect  any 
kind  of  shelter  for  a  court-house.  The  best  pro- 
vision which  could  be  made  was  to  form  seats  of 
logs  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  with  a 
raised  seat  near  its  body  for  the  judge.  The 
sheriff  would  open  court  by  mounting  a  stump  or 
mound,  near  by,  and  crying  **  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,'* 
&C.,  announcing  to  the  whole  universe  that  the 
court  was  then  opened,  and  iuTiting  all  who  had 
business  to  attend. 

The  clerk  sat  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  used  a 
shingle  on  his  knee  for  a  desk.  After  the  grand 
juiy  were  impanelled,  and  charged  by  the  judge, 
they  were  sent  in  charge  of  the  jury  to  a  large 
hollow  or  ravine,  in  which  they  could  sit  in  con- 
clave beyond  the  view  of  the  court,  or  spectators. 
A  smaller  hollow  or  ravine  was  appropriated  fbr 
the  use  of  the  petit  jury. 

The  grass  grew  very  tall  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  if  the  jurymen  lay  down  in  a  ring  in  the 
grass,  they  could  still  more  perfectiy  exclude 
themselves  'from  observation.  The  judge  said 
that,  one  day  after  havings  charged  the  grand 
jury,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  quarters  in  the 
large  hollow,  a  tall,  raw-boned,  live,  Yankee- 
looking  man,  with  hat  in  hand,  addressed  him  as 
follows: — 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you."  "Order,  Sir,  what  is  it?"  "Judge,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  Is  it  right 
for  fellows  to  snake  it  in  the  grass  ?"  "How? 
what  is  that,  Sir  ?"  "  Why,  you  see,"  said  the 
Yankee,  "  there's  some  fellows  who's  tamal  'fraid 
the  grand  jury  will  find  something  agin  'em, 
which  they  desarve,  and  they  are  snaking  up  to 


one  cut,  and  plunged  the  bleeding  stump  into  the  J  the  ^nd  jury,  on  their  bellies  in  the  grass,  kind 
boiling  pitch  without  a  groan.    His  foot  was  then 
amputated  by  the  executioner,  and  then  the  poor 
wretch  was  abandoned  to  his  fate. 

"  Two  days  after.  Alee  Boofrahee,  the  cham- 
pion, the  six-fingered,  was  found  dead  lying  on 
the  grave  of  Rahmana.  He  is  said  to  have  expi- 
red raving  mad,  and  was  buried  by  some  charita- 
ble person  near  to  the  body  of  Ms  wife. 

"  *  May  God  have  mercy  on  thteir  souls  T  said 
the  Arab,  and  ended  the  talc." 


of  trying  to  hear  what  the  grand  jury  are  talking 
about" 

"  No,"  responded  the  judge,  with  as  much  gra- 
vity as  he  could  command,  "  I  do  not  allow  'snak- 
ing.'   Here,  Mr.  Sheriff,  go  station  a  guard  round 
each  jury's  hollow,  and  if  a  man  is  found  '  soak- 
)  ing,'  have  him  to  be  punished.    Indeed,  if  this 
<  *  snaking*  is  persisted  in,  I  shall  reoommand  a 
]  special  act  to  be  passed,  maldiig  it  a  miademaaa* 
i  our." 
63       ' 
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BT     EDMOXD     HUGOMONT. 


**  Senatus  *' A^iidf  wtty$(y  nil  constantius,  nit  fortius,  nil  severius,*' 

Cjceao  ad  Atticum,  1. 13. 


The  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  thus  eulogised 
by  the  Koman  orator  and  statesman,  derived  its 
title  from  the  place  in  which  its  sittings  were  held 
— a  hill  of  the  same  name,  adjoining  the  citadel 
of  Athens. 

Of  the  derivation  of  the  name  Areopagus,*  or 
Mars'  Hill,  various  explanations  have  been  given ; 
none  of  them,  however,  upheld  by  very  strong 
evidence.  That  supported  by  Kollin,  is,  that  it 
was  80  called  from  the  circumstance  of  Mars  hav- 
ing been  there  tried  for  the  murder  of  Halirro- 
thius,  the  son  of  Neptune, — a  theory  mentioned 
by  many  ancient  writers,  and  amongst  others  by 
Suidas,  who  thinks  he  finds  a  corroboration  of  it 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  exercised  by  this  court 
over  homicides.  According  to  Eschylus,f  this 
hill  took  its  name  from  the  Amazons,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mars,  having  encamped  there  during  the 
siege  of  Athens,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their 
patron  deity.  Fausanias  gives  the  opinion  cur- 
rent in  his  day,  in  the  following  words  :  "  They 
say  that  Orestes  was  here  tried  for  slaying  his 
mother,  and  an  altar  is  still  shown  as  having 
been  raised  by  Orestes,  after  his  acquittal,  to  Mi- 
nerva Area,  for  the  Martial,)  from  which  the 
place  derived  its  designation." 

Almost  equally  varied  have  been  the  conjec- 
tures, (for  they  are  little  else,)  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  court  which  was  here  held.  By  some  it  is 
attributed  to  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens  ; 
by  others  to  Cranaus,  his  successor.  Cicero,  Again, 
ascribes  its  institution  to  Solon  ;  but  Plutarch]: 
shows  tliat  it  had  existed  long  before  the  era  of 
this  lawgiver,  and  was  only  renewed  and  re-estab- 
lished by  him.  The  eighth  law  of  Solon's  thir-  ; 
teenth  table  recognizes  its  previous  existence,  and 

•  From  the  "A^l««f ,  Matp,  and  «"«y«^>  a  hiU  or  di«. 
trict. 
f  In  his  Enmenidef. 
I  In  viM  SoUmii. 


is  even  supposed,  from  some  allusions  in  the  Iliad, 
to  have  been  in  operation  in  the  time  of  Homer. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Areopagus,  certain  it  is,  that  it  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  by 
which  its  proceedings  were  regulated,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  almost  every  writer  of  antiquity 
in  terms  of  laudation.* 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Areopagus 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  those  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  state,  for  wealth,  honour,  and 
power  ;  but,  as  remodelled  by  him,  those  only  who 
had  previously  served  as  Archons,  (an  office  re- 
sembling the  Roman  Consul,)  could  be  admitted 
to  it  as  judges.  Even  these  were  not  enrolled, 
until,  having  rendered  an  account  of  their  admin- 
istration to  the  people,  they  were  declared  to 
have  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the 
Areopagus  ;  once  admitted,  however,  the  seats 
were  retained  ad  vitam  ant  culparn,  the  court  itself 
having  alone  power  to  depose  any  of  its  members. 
This  constitution  rendered  the  number  of  judges 
very  variable,  sometimes  only  consisting  of  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  occasionally  amounting  to  two  or 
three  hundred  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  ensured 
them  to  be  men  of  ripe  age,  practised  statesman- 
ship, and  mature  judgment. 

The  tribunal,  on  its  first  establishment,  had  ju- 
risdiction only  in  criminal  cases,  but  in  process  of 
time  it  assumed  a  surveillance  over  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  saw  to  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  took  cognizance  of  all 
matters  connected  with  religion.  It  was  at  length 
empowered  to  assume, in  casesof  emergency,  a  sort 
of  dictatorship,  as  well  as  constituted  a  high  court 
of  appeal  in  all  criminal  cases.    Powers  so  varied 


•  For  Instance,  by  Valerius  Afaximns,  (1-  viii.  c.  1) 
Qnintilian,  (1.  vi.  o.  1);  Ludan,  {in  Hermotinym) ;  Cicero, 
(OJU.  1.  i.  n.  73);  Jurenai,  (ix.  102.) 
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and  importanft,  it  is  evident,  might  become  dan^ 
gerous  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  or  designing  per- 
sons  ;  but  the  composition  of  the  c6urt  was  such, 
that  they  were  almost  invariably  wielded  with 
wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation.  The  Areopa- 
gus became  a  sort  of  conservative  power  and 
safeguard  in  the  state,  and  was  looked  up  to  by 
the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  veneration  and 
confidence,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  power  of  reviewing  the  popular  decrees,  it 
did  not  hesitate  to  annul  and  disallow  some  of 
those  most  eagerly  supported  by  the  multitude^ 

Superior  to  all  considerations  of  party  or  po- 
pular fi&vour,  the  Areopag^  also  endeavoured  to 
secure  themselves  from  all  prejudice,  of  whatso- 
ever kind,  in  the  individual  cases  brought  before 
theno,  and  to  form  their  judgment  on  the  plain 
unvarnished  merits  of  the  question.      For  this 
purpose,  their  sittings,  in  criminal  cases,  were 
held  at  night,  that  the  sight  of  the  prisoner  to  be 
tried  might  neither  move  them  to  compassion  nor 
to  dislike  ;  the  pleaders  on  either  side  were  re- 
strained from  all  eloquent  periods  and  irrelevant 
flights  of  fancy,  conBned  to  a  simple  statement  of 
&cts,  and  forbidden  to  excite  the  feelings  of  their 
audience  by  cither  exordium  or  peroration.    The 
court  was  held  in  an  opco  space  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  distant  from  any  abode,  and  retired 
from  all  distracting  sounds.    In  the  centre  were 
placed  the  prisoner  and  accuser,  in  seats  of  solid 
silver*  ;    around  them,  on  benches  cut  from  the 
living  rock,  sat  the  judges.     A  severe  stillness, 
suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  hour,  reigned  amid 
their  ranks,  and  none  opened  his  lips,  saving  oc- 
casionally at  the  close  of  the  pleadings,  to  pro- 
nounce his  solemn  and    deliberate   judgment 
More  generally,  however,  the  same  silence  was 
preserved  even  in  delivering  their  suffrages.    In 
a  comer  of  the  area  were  placed  two  urns— one 
of  wood,  called  the  •*  Urn  of  Compassion" — the 
other  of  brass,  known  as  the  "  Urn  of  Death," 
Each  member  of  the  court  was  furnished  with  a 
small  flint,  which  he  deposited  in  one  or  other  of 
these  vases,  and  judgment  was  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  number  found  in  each.    If  it  hap- 
pened at  any  time  that  both  contained  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  a  flint  was  dropped  into  the 
•*  Urn  of  Compassion,"  in  the  name  of  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens, — and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted.     During  the  reign  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  in  Athens,  they  changed  the  mode  of 
voting  in  the  Areopagus,  to  enable  them  to  gather 
the  individual  opinion  of  each  member  on  any 
political  question  brought  before  thoin.'  l^&iead 
of  slipping  the  flints  secretly  into  the  urns,  as 
biefore,  the  Areopagites  were  obliged  to  deposit 

*  Said  to  luire  beoo  prc8ente4  tQ  the  trtbuaal  by  Ores. 
tes. 


them  openly  on  two  tables,  in  the  centre  of  the 
assembly,  one  called  the  "  Table  of  Life"— the 
other,  the  "  Table  of  Death." 

Many  of  their  decrees  have  been  preserved  by 
ancient  authors,  along  with  the  cases  which  gave 
rise  to  them  ;  and  of  these  we  present  a  few  : 

Chloe  was  accused  of  not  having  preserved  in 
her  attire  the  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity 
w6rthy  of  an  Athenian  dame.  This  was  her 
sentence  :  **  Let  her  name  be  struck  out  from  the 
register  of  matrons,  and  inscribed  in  that  of  the 
courtesans." 

Lastenia,  jealous  of  her  lover,  and  anxious  to 
fix  his  wavering  affections,  procured  a  love  potion 
and  administered  it  to  him.  It  proved  a  mortal 
poison,  and  the  distracted  girl  was  broughbbefore 
the  Areopagus  on  a  charge  of  murder.  "  Laste- 
nia is  acquitted  !*'  was  the  award  ;  "she  is  less 
guilty  than  unfortunate." 

One  of  their  own  number,  Aristonius,  was  ac- 
cused of  cruelty.  Whilst  walking  in  the  fields,  a 
linnet,  pursued  by  a  sparrow-hawk,  sought  refuge 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Areopagite,  who,  instead  of 
affording  the  protection  thus  trustingly  claimed, 
twisted  the  neck  of  the  poor  bird.  The  court 
gave  its  decision  as  follows  :  "  A  cruel  heart  is 
totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen  :  let  Aris- 
tonius be  expelled  from  the  Areopagus,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office  in  the 
state." 

"  They  condemned  a  child  to  be  put  to  death,'* 
says  Rollin,*  "  for  making  it  his  pastime  to  put 
out  the  eyes  of  quails ;  conceiving  thifl  sanguinary 
inclination  as  the  mark  of  a  very  wicked  disposi- 
tion, which  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to  many,  if 
it  were  suffered  to  grow  up  with  impunity." 

A  woman  was  brought  before  Dolabella,  Pro- 
consul of  Asia,  accused  of  having  poisoned  her 
husband  and  her  son.  She  admitted  the  fact,  but 
spoke  as  follows,  in  her  defencef  :  **I  haid  to 
my  first  husband  a  son  whom  I  tenderly  loved^ 
and  whose  virtues  rendered  him  worthy  of  my 
affection.  My  second  husband,  and  the  son  whom 
I  bare  to  him,  murdered  my  favourite  child.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  have  suflered 
those  two  monsters  of  barbarity  to  live.  If  you 
think,  sir,  that  I  have  committed  a  crime,  it  is 
your  province  to  punish  it :  I  certainly  shall 
never  repent  of  it."  There  was  in  this  a  sort  of 
rude  justice,  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  un- 
enlightened spirit  of  the  times,  as  to  embarrass 
the  judgment  of  the  Proconsul ;  and  he  remitted 
the  case  to  Athens,  for  the  decision  of  the  Areo- 
pagus. After  a  patient  examination  of  the  case, 
that  court,  thinking  that  she  had  received  such 

•Book  X.  chap.  1. 

■f  AuUusGelliuiMts  quoted  in  Encjclopicdia  BriUnnicait 
in  wr&o. 
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as  a  people  already  in  their  decline.  They  dis- 
appeared everywhere  before  more  savage  or  more 
warlike  tribes.  In  Greece  their  name  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Hellenes ;  in  Baunia,  they 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Oscans ;  higher  up  along 
the  Adriatic,  by  the  Sabellians  and  Umbrians. 
Yet,  for  long  ages  after,  traces  were  here  and 
there  discovered  of  a  mysterious  and  once  pow- 
erful nation ;  scattered,  it  is  true,  and  at  vast 
distances  from  each  other,  like  peaks  of  a  world 
submerged  by  some  mighty  cataclysm.  But  the 
influence  of  the  Ionian  mind  remains  unimpaired: 
and  as  there  have  been  stars  whose  light  still 
travels  down  to  us,  though  they  themselves  may 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  so  those  foremost 
spirits  of  the  ancient  world  still  shine  serenely 
on  our  path, — our  friends,  our  teachers,  our  intel- 
lectual guides. 

Thus,  then,  considering  that  the  refined  and 
ingenious  lonians  were  of  almost  pure  Pelasgian 
blood,  that  the  Pelasgi  were,  in  all  probability, 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  that 
they  always  constituted  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  it  would  appear  that  we  oWe  to  the  Pclas- 
gic  element  in  the  population  of  Greece,  all  that 
distinguishes  it  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
Nor  is  their  influence  on  the  Roman  literature 
less  perceptible.      For  the  old  heroic  tales  and 
songs  of  the  Romans,  relics  and  fragments  of 
which   are  preserved  in  Ennius  and  Livy,  and 
which  alone  are  strictly  national,  soon  gave  way 
before  the  over whelmingpreference  for  everything 
Grecian.    In  fact,  after  the  epoch  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  there  could  be  little  sympathy 
between  the  petty  Rome  of  antiquity,  consuming 
ten   years    in  the  seige  of  Veil,  and  consular 
Rome,  hastening  on,  with  un&Itering  step,  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world.     Ennius,  a  Calabrian 
Greek  by  birth,  and  intimate  with  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  Rome,  transferred  the  music  of  his 
native  hexameter  into  his  adopted  tongue.    By 
his  translations,  he  introduced  to  the  Romans  the 
master  pieces  of  the  Athenian  drama,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  main  instrument  in  bringing 
about  their  adoption  of  the  thoughts,  the  recol- 
lections, and  the  poetry  of  their  more  polished 
neighbours  ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  the  Caesars,  tlie  south  of  Europe  became  in- 
contestably  Latin  ip  spirit  as  in  laugnage. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  we  owe  to  the  me- 
dieval Arabs,  much  of  the  genius  of  contempo- 
rary Christendom.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
position  we  have  assumed.  These  Saracens  had 
themselves  received  their  intellectual  training 
from  the  Greeks.  The  Arabic  literature  does  not 
extend  further  back  than  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era  :  and  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  war- 
like Ommiades  the  voice  of  poetry  or  science  was 


scarcely  heard  amid  the  unceasing  din  of  arms.  * 
But  the  magnificent  Abbassides  fostered,  with  a 
careful  hand,  the  growth  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. In  particular,  the  Nestorian  Greeks  were 
received  with  especial  marks  of  favour.  These 
Nestorians,  after  the  terrible  persecutions  which 
followed  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
had  taken  refuge  in  Persia.  Here  they  preserved, 
for  the  most  part  in  Syx^ac  versions,  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece,  at  that  time  overlooked  or 
disregarded  by  the  superstitious  fanatacism  of  the 
Eastern  Empire ;  and  from  their  school  at  Gon- 
disapor  issued  a  crowd  of  learned  Nestorians,  who 
thus  transferred  to  the  Arabs  all  their  own  deep 
reverence  for  the  Ionian  mind.  When  the  Khalif 
Al  Mamoun  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  the  tribute 
which  he  demanded  from  him  was  a  collection  of 
Greek  authors.*  But  to  these  fiery  sons  of  the 
desert,  with  their  stores  of  lyrical  poetry,  the 
poetry  of  Homer  and  the  dramatists,  even  ^f 
Pindar,  appeared  cold  and  constrained.  Theo- 
phrastus,  Ptolemy,  and,  above  all,  Aristotle,  "  H 
nuestro  di  color  che  sanno" — these  were  their  cho- 
sen instructors. 

But  the  philosophy  of  the  lonians  and  their 
intellectual  descendants  was  essentially  Pagan. 
It  affected  a  gay  and  j oyous  character.  It  infused 
no  definite  hope  of  a  future  state.  To  the  Athe- 
nians,life  was  almost  a  perpetual  circle  of  festivals 
and  holidays.  Each  might  have  exclaimed  with 
Faust, 

"  From  this  earth  flow  my  joys." 

To  them  the  universe,  with  its  beauty  and  boand- 
less  magnificence  was  a  mere  invitation  to  a  feasL 
The  very  air,  to  use  the  words  of  Novalis,  was 
to  these  guests  of  existence  but  a  refreshing 
draught ;  the  stars,  but  the  torches  that  lit  them 
to  the  dance ;  aft  nature  offered  itself  to  their 
eyes,  not  as  a  majestic  and  solemn  temple,  but  as 
the  brilliant  theatre  of  ever-renewing  festivities. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  people  of  less  expansive 
temperament,  to  read  aright  the  great  book  before 
them.  It  was  necessary  that  a  people  should  be 
prepared,  by  daring  and  enduring  all  things,  by  a 
life  passed  on  the  stormy  seas  of  the  north,  and 
by  holding  constant  conmiunion  with  all  that  is 
vast  and  terrible  in  natural  scenery,  for  attaining 
to  a  right  interpretation  of  these  sublime  hiero- 
glyphics.   And  such  interpretation  would  seem 

*  That  this  reverence  for  literature  was  not  an  univer- 
sal attribute  of  Arabic  character,  the  fate  of  the  famous 
Library  of  Alexandria  too  clearly  shows.  **  If  these 
books  contain  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  Koran,"  said 
the  Mahomcdon  conqueror,  "they  are  superfluous;  if 
they  contain  any  thing  else,  they  ore  pemiciovs.  Let 
them  all  be  burned  I^—En. 
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in  no  ways  difficult.    Innumerable  analogies  re- 
mind us  that  this  show  of  sensible  objects  which 
we  call  nature  is  intended  as  a  training — a  disci- 
pline.   The  flowers  ever  turning  towards  the  sun, 
and  exhaling,  at  mom  and  eve,  the  incense  of  a 
route  thanksgiving,  the  fidelity  and  fortitude  of 
the  lower  animals,  the  symmetry  and  order  every- 
where apparent,  the  continual  succession  of  death 
and  renascence, — hinting,  not  obscurely,  at  the  ; 
immortality  of  the  soul :  these,  to  the  thoughtful,  ; 
teach   more  than  books.      There  is  something  ! 
thoughtful  in  Schubert's  theory  of  an  ascending  J 
metempsychosis.    He  beholds  in  all  things,  from  ! 
the  lowest  upwards,  the  vital  principle  continu-  ; 
ally  moving  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.     In  effect,  do  not  the  mine- 
rals, by  their  crystallisation,  afford  a  mute  pro- 
phecy of  the  coming  vegetation  ?    The  blossom 
of  those  flowers  which  botanists  have  termed 
Papilionacefe,  with  its  wonderful  assemblage  of 
reciprocal  organs  and  functions,  how  closely  does 
it  resemble  the  flower-shaped  insect  from  which 
it  derives  its  name !     And  the  whole  chain  of 
animal  life,  from  the  mere  muscular  vitality  of  the 
insect  upwards,  how  does  it  point,  by  its  wonder- 
ful instincts,  almost  by  its  rehearsal  of  our  moral 
affections  and  charities,  to  the  approach  of  some- 
thing greater  and  better  still — to  the  fast-kindling 
dawn  of  humanity  I 

Bnt  this  may  not  be  pursued  farther.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  insist  at  any  length  on  the  pe- 
culiar phasis  which  the  world  of  letters  has  as- 
sumed, under  the  Promethean  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  bears  the  impression  of 
something  infinite  and  eternal.  It  hath  life  in  it: 
it  is  vital,  far-seeing,  and  prophetic.  To  consti- 
tute poetry,  images  are  necessary.  Flowers,  and 
groves,  and  fountains  sufficed  for  the  poets  of  pa- 
ganism ;  but  to  the  profound  and  spiritualised 
Christian,  the  awful  solitude  of  forests,  the  bound- 
less ocean,  and  the  starry  sky,  are  hai^ily  sufficient 
to  express  the  eternity  and  infinitude  with  which 
bis  soul  is  filled.  Wordsworth,  Klopstock,  De 
Lamartine, — these  have  somethingin  them,greater 
than  anything  which  has  emanated  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  a  fate-bound  Jove.  How  vast  and 
all-comprehending  are  their  ideas !  They  are 
universal  as  the  air  we  breathe.  They  are  not 
Romanists,  or  Greeks,  or  Anglo-Catholics,  but 
priests  of  a  Catholic  Christianity.  Theirs  is  that 
benign  spirit  of  love,  which,  like  the  great  sun 
itself,  shines  equally  on  all. 
'  In  the  first  century  before  Christ,  a  colony  of 
Svear,  or  Swedes,  under  the  conduct  of  their  high 
priest  and  legislator,  Odin,  proceeded  from  the 
north  slope  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  Mseler  Lake 
in  Sweden.  Whatever  doubts  Gibbon  and  others 
may  have  entertained  with  respect  to  this  indivi-  \ 


dual.  Professor  Greijer  seems  clearly  to  have  es- 
tablished the  fact  of  his  being  a  historical  per- 
sonage. The  Gotnar,  or  Goths,  a  branch  of  the 
powerful  nation  which  had  grown  upon  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  Baltic,  were  already  settled  in 
the  land,  and  the  aboriginal  Lapps  and  Finns 
receded  rapidly  before  these  two  powerful  cog- 
nate races.  The  Swedes  and  Goths  seem  to  have 
existed  together  in  Southern  Sweden,  for  a  length 
of  time,  in  peace  and  amity ;  but  the  former 
eventually  obtained  the  ascendancy.  In  the  third 
generation  from  Odin,  occurred  the  transition 
from  the  priestly  to  the  military  character  in  the 
ralers  of  Sweden. 

Among  the  causes  of  those  manifold  voyagings 
which  filled  Europe  with  dismay,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, not  only  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
country,  so  deeply  indented  with  fiords  or  friths, 
and  making  some  sort  of  navigation  absolutely 
necessary,  but  also  the  gradual  consolidation  of 
the  kingly  power.  According  to  the  Ynglingsaga, 
the  first  blow  was  stmck  at  the  authority  of  the 
numerous  petty  chiefs  or  kings  during  the  reign 
of  Ingiald,  the  last  of  the  sacred  line  of  Odin. 
The  barbarity  df  the  transaction  is  characteristic 
of  the  times.  Ingiald  caused  six  of  these  sub- 
kings  to  be  invited  to  his  father's  funeral  banquet, 
at  which  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  increase  his 
kingdom  by  one  half  its  size,  towards  all  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  or  to  die.  The  same  night  he 
had  them  seized,  and  caused  them  to  be  burned 
alive.  A  relative  of  one  of  the  victims  levied  an 
army  to  avenge  him,  and  marched  agaihst  the 
tyrant.  On  his  approach,  Ingiald  and  his  daugh- 
ter collected  all  their  dependents,  set  fire  to  their 
palace,  and  perished  in  the  flames,  like  the  Sa- 
guntines  of  old,  with  all  their  servants  and  pro> 
perty. 

The  island  of  Iceland  was  discovered  by 
one  of  these  fugitive  jarls  or  chiefs,  and,  half  a 
century  later,  Normandy  was  taken  possession  of 
by  another.  But  amidst  all  Uie  changes  which 
affected  the  language  and  poetic  literature  of  the 
continental  Goths,  the  Icelandic  branch  alone  re- 
mained trae  to  the  original  type :  and  here,  up  to 
the  subjection  of  the  islanders  by  their  Norwe- 
gian kinsmen,  we  behold  a  pure  specimen  of  that 
ancient  and  parent  Gothic  family  to  which  the 
Teutons  and  Scandinavians  stand  equally  related. 

The  scenery  of  Iceland  is,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  wild  and  fantastic  character.  All  is  torn  and 
convulsed  :  the  island  itself  seems  to  have  been 
erapted  from  the  ocean-depths  by  the  expansive 
energies  of  fire.  Dark  and  precipitous  coasts- 
wall  it  in  :  the  interior  is  one  vast  desert — a  tem- 
pestuous sea  of  hills-— an  uninhabited  wilderness 
of  lakes  and  volcanic  mountains.  In  these 
wilds,  the  silence  is  broken  only  by  signs 
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ror,  the  tumult  of  storms,  or  the  explosive  thun- 
ders of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  It  is  thought 
that  much  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  northern 
mythology  owes  its  origin  t^  these  suhlime  scenes. 
The  inhabitants  dwell  only  in  sequestered  valleys, 
having  communication  with  the  sea,  or  in  those 
narrow  slips  of  cultivated  land  which  are  found 
either  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  shores,  or  in 
the  calm  shelter  of  those  long  and  contracted 
fiords,  or  deep  indentures,  which  occur  here  and 
there  in  the  else  unbroken  coast  These  fiords, 
which  sometimes  run  far  up  into  the  iuterior,  are 
supposed  by  geographers-  to  have  been  at  first 
dents  or  chasms  produced  by  the  original  upheav- 
ing of  the  island :  they  extend  in  general  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  into  the  country,  and  are 
continued  still  ftirtber  by  narrow  vales  down 
which  the  mountain  rivers  find  their  way  into  the 
sea.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
lofty  ridges  ruuning  out  into  the  ocean,  and  end- 
ing in  precipitous  headlands.  These  ridges  vary 
in  elevation  from  two  thousand  feet  to  twice  that 
height,  and  rise  for  the  most  part  abruptly  from 
their  base.  Thus  the  fiords  are  shut  io  on  both 
sides  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  towering  up 
to  an  inconceivable  height,  their  summits  veiled 
in  clouds  and  darkness.  Amid  such  scenes  man  \ 
and  his  works  vanish :  all  seems  infinite  and  ever-  i 
lasting,  Yet,  even  here,  does  the  Icelander  choose  I 
his  dwelling,  unappalled  b>  the  rocks  that  impend 
over  him,  and  threaten  to  cTush  him  by  their  fall 
Por  these  friths  possess  many  advantages.  On 
their  shores  are  the  finest  pa^ures  for  the  cattle, 
while  their  waters  are  a  favorite  retreat  of  the 
most  esteemed  fish.  In  them,  also,  the  sea  h 
calm  and  less  exposed  to  storms,  so  that  the  fish- 
ermen carry  on  their  employment  with  greater 
safety  and  convenience  ;  and  by  entering  deeply 
into  the  land,  and  connecting  the  interior  with 
the  coast,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  canals,  and 
greatly  facilitate  communication.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  depth  of  water  in  some  of  the 
fiords  has  of  late  greatly  diminished,  so  that 
many  harbours  formerly  frequented  are  now  alto- 
getlMf  inaccessible.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in 
great  part,  to  the  dibfit  washed  down  from  the 
interior. 

And  thus,  in  this  secluded  and  solitary  island 
there  grew  up  a  community,  peaceful,  social,  and 
industrious.  Their  fishing  season  was  soon  over, 
their  hay-harvest  soon  collected,  and  through 
their  long  winter  nights  they  had  ample  leisure 
to  indulge  their  taste  for  poetic  and  historic  com- 
position. The  skalds,  or  bards,  were  the  dispen- 
sers of  fame:  the  saga-men,  or  historians,  chro- 
nicled aU  deeds  and  events  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. The  Rowing  and  animated  effusions  of 
these  aorthem  rhapsodists  were  the  glory  of  ev- 


ery entertainment  No  feast  was  complete  with- 
out them.  A  sacred  character  was  attached  to 
the  vocation  of  these  minstrels.  They  were' gen- 
erally of  noble  birth,  and  acted,  not  unfrequently, 
as  heralds  and  ambassadors.  The  most  important 
commissions  were  entrusted  to  their  care.  The 
most  celebrated  of  their  number  was  Seemnnd, 
who,  from  his  vigour  of  mind  and  the  extent  of 
his  travels,  has  been  called  the  Scandinavian  Ho- 
mer. He  collected  and  arranged  the  ancient  my- 
thological records,  and  issued  them  under  the  form 
of  the  older  Edda,  a  production  not  without  a 
certain  sublimity  of  conception  and  pathos  of 
narrative.  It  embraces  various  classes  of  poems. 
Of  these  the  Voluspa,  or  oracle  of  Yola,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  In  it  the  Northern  Cosmogony 
is  described  in  a  dark  and  mystic  style,  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  Sybilline  verses.  It  opens  thus 
impressively : 

In  the  era  of  the  ages  where  Tmer  wu  dwelling. 

There  woe  no  send  nor  Ma, 

Nor  winds  on  a  Tast  ocean. 

Earth  yet  was  not;  nor  the  heaven  abore. 

Only  tlie  Abyss  of  Chaos. 

Before  Bnr  had  raised  up  the  meadows, 

And  had  enlarged  Mtd^d, 

The  sua  shone  roond  the  south. 

And  the  ground  produced  its  green  liruiU. 

The  sun  from  his  noon,  threw  out  the  moon 
With  his  right  hand,  over  the  steeds  of  heaven  ; 
The  snn  knew  not  where  should  be  his  palaces ; 
The  moon  knew  not  where  should  be  her  home ; 
The  stars  knew  not  where  would  be  their  station. 

Then  all  the  Deities  moved  to  their  royal  stools. 
The  stupendously-holy  Ood  considered  these  things; 
They  gave  names  to  the  night,  and  to  the  twUight, 
They  called  the  morning  and  ndd.day  so ; 
And  bade  the  rise  and  the  course  of  the  year  to  begta- 

Towards  the  end,  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  fire  is  briefly  and  nobly  enunciated: — 

The  sun  darkens, 

The  sea  overwhelms  the  earth: 

The  peaceful  stars 

Vanish  from  the  sky. 

Fire  rages 

To  the  end  of  the  age 

The  ascending  flame 

Consumes  the  heavens. 

There  is  a  parallel  description  in  the  **  Hercules 
in  Oetd,"  of  Seneca;  (**  Jam  Jam  legibus  obrutu 
{fc. ;")  and  in  holy  writ  itself  is  found  nearly  sun- 
ihir  language,  for  we  are  told  that  **  the  snn  sliall 
be  turned  into  darkness,  *  *  *  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  *  ^  the  earth  also 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  bnrned 
up." 
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But  the  Yoluspa  closes  with  the  consoling  as-  !  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  requested  his  friends 

surance  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  things;  \  to  carry  him  into  the  open  air,  that  he  might 

I  look  upon  the  sun,  and  so  die  blessing  the  great 

At  last  emerges  from  the  ocean  i  God  who  made  it    Even  in  their  ancient  Theog- 

An  earth  in  erery  part  floorishing.  \  ony,  they  describe  all  things,  gods  and  men,  as 

The  cataracts  flow  down :  |  depending  on  the  will  of  one  supreme  Deity,  the 

*?!.!*!**  ?v 'f  t^  *K  *  •  "  All-feder;*'-to  which  awfiU  being  none  might 

And  takes  the  fish  In  the  mountams.  S  ,  ,*....  -  -v  j-  ^^  •I 

I  impute  the  attributes  or  failings  of  humanity. 

The  Asae  meet  In  Ida  VaUe,  Their  early  ceremonies  were  not,  indeed,  unstain- 

And  talk  of  the  world's  great  calamities :  |  ed  by  cruelty  and  supersdtioii,  but  these  were  of 

And  of  the  ancient  runce  of  Flmbultyr.  >  brief  continuance.    Amgrim  Jonas,  in  comment- 

,  ^  . ,.  >  ing  on  these  matters,  observes  :    "  These  thbgs 

These  things  done,thewonderAil  dice  <  ,         .  i  ^  j       j.  •        •     ^- *^  j* ,, 

Are  fouiuUiitin  tie  grass,  ^ave  been  related,  not  in  vam,  or  to  disgrace  my 

Which  those  of  the  former  days  possessed.  j  nation ;  but  that  we,  the  descendants  of  these  men. 

There  are  fields  without  sowing :  }  may  be  excited  to  consider  seriously  how  much 

AU  adverse  things  are  become  prosperous.  |  ^g  ^^g  ^  ^he  divine  goodness  which  has  freed  us 

Balder  wiU  come  again.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Cimmerian  darkness,  illumi- 

^           *           *  \  nating  our  minds  with  a  ray  of  divine  Ught." 

.  ^  ,.  _.    ^   .. .  t.*    *t.     xu  \  Such  was  the  pure  fidth  of  the  Icelanders.    But 

A  hall  stands  brighter  than  the  sun,  ^    ,    .        ,,  -ji     j       •       a  i 

Corered  with  gold  in  Gimle.  ^^^  go^len  age  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

There  yirtuous  people  shall  dwell ;  |  The  sun  of  their  prosperity  was  to  set  in  clouds, 

And  for  ages  shall  ex\ioy  erery  good.  '  and  every  kind  of  calamity  was  to  herald  and  be- 

I  token  their  faU.  Along  with  their  vigour  and 
j  elasticity  of  spflit,  their  literary  existence  ceased. 
The  second  or  Resenian  Edda  is  a  systematic  ]  ^^ien  the  island  became  subject  to  tl|D  absolute 
compendium  of  the  former.  It  is  the  work  of  j  mie  of  Norway.  This  lamentable  event  occurred 
Snorro  Sturleson,  the  most  itunous  of  the  many  j^  ^^^  ^^j^dle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  was 
Icelandic  historians,  chiefly  known  by  his  great  ,  attended  andfoUowed  by  all  imaginable  evils,  as 
work,  the  Heinskringla,  which  records  the  annals  ^  ^^  ^^h  the  independence  of  Iceland,  its  tutelary 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  kings.  His  writings  ]  ^^j^j^  ^^  departed.  Earthquakes  shook  the 
are  concise  and  energetic  in  style,  and  evince  a  j  ^^,  volcanoes  emitted  their  awful  fires;  the  sky 
familiar  acquaintance  with  foreign  literature.  For  ^^  darkened  with  clouds  of  dust  and  sand.  The 
these  ishuiders  had  many  opportunities  of  acquir-  ,  y^^^^„  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^  ^bl^d  Nifelheim  seemed 
ing  information:  merchant-ships  from  distant  K^^^^,^  ^  ^^e  earth:  meteoric  fireballs  usurp- 
lands  visited  them  every  summer,  and  frequently  |  ^  ^j,^  ^y^^  ^^  .^ars,  and  the  wind  moaned 
remained  with  them  throughout  the  winter.  And  >  ^^^^^  ^^^  darkness  like  the  waffings  of  a  con- 
their  skalds,  itis  not  to  beforgotten,  were  nobles  \  jemned  spirit  Some  of  the  hills,  it  is  said,  were 
and  w^mors,  and  were  received  by  the  sovereigns  >  uprooted  from  their  base  :  and  boUing  fountains 
whom  they  visited,  with  every  mark  of  honorand  \  y^^^^  ^^j  ^^ere  rocks  had  stood  before.  Hecla 
distinction.  The  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  )  ^^  ^^  t^^^le  Keikianes  were  in  full  activity: 
are  on  record,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  ^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^aken  with  repeated  thunder- 
the  three  centuries  that  foUowed  the  first  discov-  storms:  and  ice  from  the  coasts  of  Greenland  was 
ery  of  the  island.  |  accumulated  in  mountains  round  the  shore.  Last 

Thus  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  that  whUe  i  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  horrors  came  the  pestUence. 
the  rest  of  Europe  lay  in  medi»val  darkness,  a  |  ^hat  desolating  plague,the  •* black  death,"  which 
pure  and  noble  Hterature  should  illumine  this  ^  had  already  covered  so  many  lands  with  moum- 
barren  and  soUtary  island.  Here  was  the  lone  j  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  summoned  hither,  and  swept  off 
sanctuary,  whilst  all  around  was  superstition  and  ^^^^  ^^  thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  With  affec- 
bloodshed.  Christianity  breathed  here  a  purer  lingfideUty  the  relations  of  the  plague-strioken 
atmosphere.  The  subjection  of  I|pland  to  the  >  remained  with  them  to  the  last.  Hence  the  rav- 
Papal  see  was  never  complete :  in  so  remote  a  re-  ^  ^^  t^^fold.  The  people  died  by  thousands 
gion  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  disre-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^  ruined  and  prostrate  coltages. 
gaided.  The  mild  and  peaceful  precepts  of  the  \  ^  ^j^^  beautiful  inland  vaUies,along  the  much 
revealed  reUgion  assumed  a  ready  swuy  over  a  |  j^^ed  homesteads  oftheirfiithers,  all  was  voiceless 
thoughtful  and  humanized  community,  already  ^nd  dead-all  save  the  irrepressible  plaints  of  be- 
pre-disposed  for  their  reception.  Before  the  ar-  \  ^^^  ^  agoniied  humanity, 
rival  ef  the  first  missionary,  it  is  related  that  the  > 
layman  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  island,  feeling  ^ 
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tAPESTRY—COMPLAIN  NOT  OF  LIFE. 


TAPESTEY. 

WBITTBN  FOB  A  OBirrLEUAlv's  ALBUM, 
BY  PBrLA5DBE  OFPALIS. 

Is  times  of  old  a  lady's  leisure, 

If  nioTlng  not  the  minuet's  measure, 

Or  unemployed  in  rural  pleasure, 

In  hunting  or  in  fhlconry 

Was  spent  within  tier  garden  bowef , 

Or  seated  in  a  lofty  tower-^ 

Singing  sweet  songs  from  hour  to  hour, 

While  working  figured  tapestry. 

But  some  blue-belles  of  modern  date. 
On  Fortune  and  on  fkshion  wait — 
Are  better  versed  In  Church  and  State, 

In  foUy  and  in  finery— 
The  management  of  studied  glaacea— 
Voluptuous  attitudes  and  danoes — 
And  rather  read  Bnlwer's  romances. 

Than  work  a  piece  of  tapestry. 

Those  worthy  dames  of  ancient  days, 
Would  listen  to  the  warrior's  praise. 
And  gather  from  the  minstrel's  laji^ 

A  snl^ect  tor  embroidery-^ 
Tran|fer  the  tale  of  gallant  deeds— 
The  #tat  wherein  the  chieftain  leads^ 
The  dying  men  and  battle  steeds- 
Wore  in  the  web  of  tapestry- 
But  tho'  they  loved  not  wars  ahotns, 
'Twas  desperate  deeds  and  feats  of  arms, 
Could  win  idone  a  lady's  "hmrm^ 

In  times  of  ancient  chivalry ; 
Yet  there  were  other  stories  told, 
In  tissued  thread  of  silk  and  gold. 
Of  true  or  hapless  lores  of  old. 

Wrought  on  thehr  silken  tapestry. 

•     ^  ■ 
Many  a  dark  aaibardic  tale 
Of  fearfiU  chance,  of  woe  and  weal— 
The  feuds  and  forays  of  the  Pale, 

With  aU  the  truth  of  history : 
The  story  of  a  speli-bound  Knight— 
The  workings  of  an  eril  sprite— 
And  fidries  dancing  by  moonlight, 

And  halls  of  pliantom  revelry- 
Many  an  olden  festive  scene— 
Of  banqueters  in  glittering  sheen— 
Of  dancers  drest  as  they  have  been. 

In  native  antique  drapery— 

The  maiden's  stolen  glance  expressed 

His  lady-love  the  chieftain  pressed, 
With  ardour  to  his  noble  breast, 

Clad  in  an  iron  panop^ — 

The  landscape  wild— the  ruined  tower 
Where  grew  old  ivy  and  wall  -flower— 
Or  palace  isf  some  prince  of  power — 

And  lake  and  monntaln  scenery ; 
The  fettered  captive's  silent  doom, 
The  sliadow  of  his  dui^geon  gloom, 
To  bo  in  life  and  death  his  tomb— 

And  tales  of  chilling  mystery  : 


And  many  a  patient  hour  was  spent 

In  blasoning  the  tournament— 

The  hosts,  the  steeds,  the  painted  tent— 

And  aU  the  pride  of  pageantry  I; 
The  lovely  dames,  befbre  whose  eyes 
The  rivals  combat  for  the  prise- 
Each  boldly  wins,  or  gladly  dies— 

Upon  the  piece  of  tapestry. 

By  quaint  device  and  tude  design,      , 
They  sought  to  ptotvre  and  delae^ 
The  ftte  and  fbrtwies  of  their  line- 
Its  annals  and  ite  pedigree. 
A  transfixed  heart  ibr  eariy  grief— 
A  rampant  Uon  «hi  relief," 
Was  emblem  of  the  haughty  chief— 
The  fbod  of  Aiture  heraldry. 

Here  stiU  we  see  though  tints  be  dim 
The  bearing  proud,  the  nervous  Umb 
Of  noble  Knight  and  warrior  grim— 

The  portraite  of  their  ancestry— 
And  with  a  deepening  interest  trace 
The  gentle  beauty  and  the  grace 
That  marked  the  hMfies  of  their  race^ 

In  tinsel  on  their  tapestry. 

'Tis  thus,  in  this  brave  book  of  thine,i 
All  subjects,  hues  and  shapes  combine. 
The  «  utile  et  dulce"  twine- 

fii  pahiting  and  in  poetiy. 
And  may  we  hope  on  this  brocade. 
The  pictures  that  your  Mends  portny^d 
Will  long  remain,  and  never  IkdA— 

At  least  from  out  your  memory. 


COMPLAIN  NOT  OF  LEPR 

BT  H.O. 

Complain  not  of  life  in  your  yonth. 

But  reverence,  e^joy,  and  obey, 
Be  rteodlkst  in  lore  and  hi  truth. 

Seek  the  sunsUne  of  hope,  and  be  gay. 

Complain  not  of  Ufb  in  your  prim  e. 

Take  cares  with  the  pleasures  that  soothe  tbem 
And  if  sorrows  beeet  you  soma  time. 

A  patient  endurance  can  smoothe  them. 

Complain  not  of  life  in  your  age, 
But  open  your  heart  to  iu  ghtdness. 

Melt  the  child  hi  the  saint,  and  the  sag«^ 
And  look  for  God's  light  in  your  sadness. 

Comphdn  not  of  life  that  it  ftdes. 
True  hearts  remain  ft«sh  to  the  last. 

And  when  the  night  comes  with  its  shades 
Csn  dwell  hi  the  glow  of  the  past. 

Complafai  not  of  life  for  its  tears. 
They  fidl  upon  verdure  and  flowers ; 

If  they  start  firam  oar  sorrows  and  fiBars,  • 
A  rainbow  encircles  the  showers. 


THE  FATAL  PREDICTION. 


BY  E.  L.  C. 


Th«  genenl  fune 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  evU  name. 
And  in  her  dark  eye  is  a  flame, 
Art  cannot  hide,  nor  fear  can  tame. 


Sni  W.  Scorr. 


'''I  BsaiK  almost  to  believe,  Aunt  Mary,  that  old 
Madge,  theFortone-Teller,rea]ljpos8e68es  the  gift 
of  second  tight;  for  she  yesterday  told  Kate 
EUery  so  much  of  the  past  that  was  true,  and 
predicted  so  confidently  the  events  of  the  fu- 
ture  " 

**  Which  are  yet,  however,  to  be  fulfilled,  before 
the  truth  of  the  oracle  oan  be  established,  my 
dear  Bella,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Randolph,  looking 
up  from  her  book  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"True,"  said  the  young  lady;  ''yet  if  she 
spoke  correctly  of  the  past,  whose  events  are  as 
closely  shrouded  from  her  knowledge,  as  can  be 
those  which  the  future  still  veils,  is  it  not  enough 
to  startle  one  into  the  conviction,  that  she  ac- 
tually does  possess  that  mysterious  power,  by 
which  prophets  and  seers  of  the  olden  time,  pene- 
trated the  dark  veil  of  futurity,  and  saw  with  un- 
clouded vision,  things  still  unrevealed  to  the  gaze 
of  other  morUls?*' 

**  To  no  human  mind,  Bella,  since  the  days  of 
miracles,  has  God  ^ven  such  power;  there  may 
be  persons  impiously  professing  to  have  received 
it,  but  they  are  miserable  charlatans,  who  by  a  ; 
hundred  cunning  arts  obtain  knowledge  of  indi- 
vidual histories ;  conjecturing  what  they  do  not 
know,  or  extracting  it  in  the  subtlest  manner 
from  those,  who  have  the  weakness  to  consult 
them." 

**  It  may  be  so — and  doubtless  it  is,  in  most  in- 
stances. Yet,  as  we  all  believe  that  the  soul  pos- 
sesses faculties  which  are  to  be  wonderfully  deve- 
loped in  another  state  of  .being,  although  it  is 
unconscious  of  them  here,  why  is  it  impossible  to 
supposci  solitary  cases,  where  those  powers  and 
fiiculties  are  for  some  wise  purpose,  permitted  to 
expand,  and  find  employment  even  before  death 
has  purged  away  the  mists  that  darken  and 
obscure  the  mortal  vision?" 

"  Do  not,  Bella,  nurture  your  natural  credu- 
lity by  such  sophistical  reasoning.      God  does 


not  in  this  age  of  the  world,  violate  fixed  laws 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  purposes ;  and  did 
you  know  half  the  misery  and  evil,  of  which 
these  pretended  soothsayers  are  the  cause,  you 
would  deprecate  their  assumption  of  superior  wis- 
dom, and  warn  any  foolish  girl  whom  you  saw 
so  inclined,  to  beware  how  she  rested  her  faith 
on  their  vain  predictions." 

**  My  dear  aunt,  you  talk  of  violating  fixed 
laws;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  ever  violated. 
In  my  opinion,  all  mysteries  are  governed  by 
them,  or  rather  all  mysteries  would  appear  to  us 
simple,  had  we  higher  faculties  to  know  and  com- 
prehend the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced. 
We  neither  of  us  doubt  the  truth  of  animal  mag- 
netism; and  yet  we  are  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand or  explain  its  phenomena.  Nevertheless, 
we  both  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  eternal  and 
immutable  laws,  which  this  age  of  progress  and 
high  inquiry,  promises  speedily  to  reveal  to  us." 

"  True,  Bella;  yet  all  this  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  assumption  of  supernatural  knowledge, 
which  leads  old  Madge,  in  her  ignorance'  and 
cunning,  to  impose  upon  the  timid  and  credulous 
with  pretended  prophecies  respecting  their  future 
destiny,  which  there  is  no  possible  reason  for 
supposing  she,  more  than  any  other  mortal, 
should  have  knowledge  of.  I  am  especially  op- 
posed to  the  vocation  of  these  would-b^  wise  wo- 
men, because  in  my  early  youth  I  knew  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  des- 
tiny of  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  whose  cloudless 
prospects  became  forever  blasted,  by  the  false 
pr .'dictions  and  evil  influence  of  a  witch,  who  was 
celebrated  far  and  near,  fur  her  great  power  and 
wisdom." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  Moll  Pitcher,  Aunt  Mary,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  such  wonderful  things,  that 
were  I  a  believer  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
I  could  almost  fancy  that  of  the  Witch  of  End'* 
had  ojiimated  the  body  of  this  very  same  old 
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man,  and  prompted  her  marveUous  revela- 
tioni.'' 

"  And  well  you  might,  had  you  seen  the  defe- 
rence paid  to  her  super-human  pretensions  by  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  community,  at  the  period 
when  I  knew  most  of  her,  for  it  was  then  that 
her  renown  as  a  prophetess  was  at  its  climax — 
and  never,  indeed,  were  the  exploits  of  the  terri- 
ble Bob  Roy  more  widely  famed  among  the  deep 
glens  and  heathery  hills  of  Scotland,  nor  his 
name  oftener  repeated  as  a  household  word  of 
fear  and  awe,  in  its  cottage  shielings,  than  were 
those  of  the  marvel-telling  and  enacting  Moll 
Pitcher,  some  scores  of  years  since,  in  the  green 
rallies  and  peaceful  dwellings  of  New  England." 

**  You  have  seen  her  then,  dear  aunt,  with  your 
own  eyes,  and  perhaps,  too,  have  heard  the  sybil 
utter  some  of  her  oracles?" 

'*  Yes,  and  I  can  never  foiget  the  impression 
made  upon  me  when  a  mere  child,  by  her  weird 
and  witch-like  appearance;  nor  the  awe  with 
which  I  learned  to  regard  her,  by  observing  those 
of  riper  years  and  tried  experience  around 
me,  rendering  implicit  belief  to  the  supernatural 
endowments  which  she  claimed  to  possess.  My 
position  at  that  early  period  of  my  life  placed  me 
where  her  movements  came  daily  beneath  my 
notice;  and  as  her  strange  arts  were  the  constant 
subjects  of  wonder  and  discussion  in  the  village, 
my  reverence  for  her  miraculous  pretensions 
deepened,  and  my  faith  in  them  became  confirmed, 
till  after  years  matured  my  judgment,  and  en- 
abled me  to  detect  the  charlatanrie,  which  in  many 
instances  had  passed  with  me  for  superhuman 
wisdom.  But  above  all,  as  I  have  said,  the  un- 
happy influence,  which,  with  the  connivance  of  an 
interested  party,  she  exercised  over  the  destiny 
of  a  beautiful  giil,  who  was  my  school-mate, 
caused  me  not  only  to  deprecate  her  assumed 
power,  but  to  doubt  the  reality  of  that  oracular 
knowledge  which  was  attributed  to  hef,  and 
which  she  in  no  instance  disclaimed." 

"You  and  cousin  William  were  speaking  of 
this  very  incident.  Aunt  Mary,  when  we  passed 
through  Lynn  on  our  way  to  Nahant  last  sum- 
mer ;  but  I  was  so  intent  in  looking  at  the  old 
academy  where  you  said  you  received  the  earlier 
rudiments  of  your  education,  tha^  scarcely  gave 
a  moment's  heed  to  the  conversation." 

"  I  recollect  it,  and  how  interested  you  were  in 
marking  all  the  spots,  which  I  pointed  out  as 
having  been  familiar  to  my  childhood  I  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  when  I  was  placed 
by  my  parents  at  the  school,  or  academy,  as  it  was 
called,  which  had  then  some  celebrity,  in  Lynn, 
the  well-known  village  in  which  the  New-Eng- 
land witch,  MoH  Pitcher,  dwelt.  Though  just 
«;firging  on  jny  .teen«,  I  was  still  untaught  in  all 


save  the  very  rudiments  of  learning — ^for  not 
then  had  the  wonderful  properties  of  steam  beea 
applied  to  make  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mincl 
\  progress  at  rail-road  speed;  consequently  th« 
children  of  those  days  escaped  having  their 
brains  disturbed  and  overwrought  in  the  en- 
deavour to  grasp  at  once  a  dozen  different  the- 
ories, to  unravel  the  abstruse  difficulties  of  alge- 
(  bra  and  logic;  and  then  as  a  salubrious  change 
'  from  the  dose  and  heated  school-room,  to  slfe 
chained  for  hours  in  one  position  at  the  piaae^ 
conning  semibreves  and  quavers,  till  the  verj 
sight  of  the  music  book  became  an  abomination 
to  them.  But,  if  instead  of  the  multitudinous 
branches  which  perplex  the  youth  of  the  present 
generation,  those  of  that  primitive  time,  could 
say  *  by  heart,  word  for  word,  and  line  by  line,' 
the  whole  of  the  'Young  Ladies*  Acddence,' 
that  wonderful  compendium  of  grammar,  or 
could  read  with  tolerable  fluency  a  page  in  the 
^Cplumbian  Orator,*  or  the  'American  Preceptor,* 
the  progress  of  the  individual  was  consid^^ed 
quite  satisfactory,  and  looked  upon  as  giving  no 
ordinary  promise  for  the  future. 

"Such,  and  not  beyond  this,  were  my  attainments, 
when  I  first  became  an  inmate  of  the  neat  white 
house  which  I  pointed  out  to  you,  Bella  ;  standing 
upon  one  side  of  the  broad  sandy  common  of  the 
village.  It  was  occupied  by  the  preceptress,  under 
whose  care  I  was  placed — a  stately,  aristocratic 
looking  woman,  who  presided  over  the  female  de- 
partment of  the  academy,  which  I  suppose  stiU 
flourishes  in  the  town  of  St  Crispin,  and  has,  I 
trust,  ere  this,  had  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  infased  into  its  stagnant  life.  Why  I  was  sent 
to  this  particular  seat  of  learning,  I  could  never 
dearly.'^vine,  except  it  was,  as  I  sometimes  sus- 
pected, that  1  might  be  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  parish  minister,  an  old  college  friend  of  my 
father's,  of  whom,  for  his  amiable  and  easy  tem- 
per, he  retained  kind  and  pleasant  recollections. 
As  their  paths  through  life,  however,  though 
both  had  embraced  the  same  holy  calling,  were 
widely  diverse,  my  father  had  for  seyeral  years 
known  little  of  his  early  frielB,  except  through 
a  brief  call  when  on  hb  annual  summer  Tisit  to 
Nahant,  or  from  an  unfreqnent  letter,  which 
breathed  as  of  old,  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. But  he  knew  not  how  little  of  true  and  man- 
ly dignity  marked  the  deportment  of  his  clerieal 
brother;  how  small  a  portion  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  imbued  his  character,  nor 
what  light  regard  he  paid  to  the  injunction  of  the 
apostle,  to  think  of  whatsoever  tlungs  are  pure, 
lovely  and  of  good  report  At  that  time  my  Hr 
ther's  heart  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  a  first- 
bom  and  cherished  son,  many  years  my  senior, 
who,  in  a  voyage  to  Smyrna,  fell  overboard  and 
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wms  drowned,-- and  had  it  been  in  his  nature  at 
any  time  to  have  judged  another  harshly,  he 
oonld  not  have  done  ao  then.  He  remembered 
only  iheir  early  companionship,  and  poseeseing 
that  divine  charity  which  forms  the  key*8tone  to 
the  arch  of  Christian  Tirtoes,  he  had  that  futh  in 
him  which  inspired  confidence,  and  therefore  he 
asked  his  care  and  counsel  for  his  child,  when 
she  should  be  without  the  guidance  of  parental 
lore.  This  clergyman  had  a  daughter  of  my 
own  age,  who  soothed  my  first  weary  days  of 
home-sickness,  by  revealing  to  m^  the  treasures 
of  the  village  library,  which  wasunder  her  father's 
charge,  and  amid  its  unexplored  novelties  I  re- 
velled for  the  first  time  in  regions  of  fiction  that 
opened  to  me  an  ideal  world,  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  the  one  in  which  I  dwelt. 

**  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  love  to  look 
back  to  those  hours,  steeped  as  they  were  in  en- 
joyment, and  radiant  with  the  hues  of  romance, 
and  recall  every  object  and  circumstance  con- 
nected vrith  that  happy  period  of  my  exis- 
tence. The  dull  routine  of  my  school  hours, 
unmarked  by  interest  or  improvement  in 
my  ill-directed  studies — the  stately  figure  of  my 
preceptress,  who  taught,  or  rather  pretended  to 
teach,  with  such  an  air  of  dignified  condescension 
— the  stiff,  but  really  worthy  preceptor — the 
short  rotund  figure,  and  comical  face  of  my  fa- 
therms  clerical  friend — the  persons  of  my  school- 
mates, of  those  especially  who  bore  the  eupho- 
nious appeUations  of  Sally  Tarbox,  and  Love 
Bamsdale,  and  PaUy  Tower,  and  Polly  Brimble- 
com,  names  so  extraordinary,  that  they  stamped 
themselves  indelibly  upon  my  memory,  and  with 
their  formidable  array  of  ugliness,  are  in  my 
opinicm  quite  sufiioient  to  disprove  the  usual  as- 
sertion, that  Americans  have  a  particular  fiuicy 
for  fine  names.  Even  the  old  fneeUHg-house^ 
where  we  once  a-week  assembled  for  public  wor- 
ship, has  a  place  in  my  remembrance; — I  can  see 
it  now,  a  low  misshapen  building,  standing  at  the 
far  end  of  the  broad  conmion — ^roomy  and  bare 
as  a  bam  was  it,  with  its  pulpit  draperiesof  faded 
green  moreen,  and  its  high  old  ikshioned  sound- 
ing board,  heavy  and  seemin^y  unsupported, 
which  always  exercised  my  imagination  with  the 
thought  of  its  possible  fisll,  and  the  consequence 
of  such  a  catastrophe.  And  then  those  services  I 
what  soulless  and  barren  formularies  they  were  I 
embodying  the  letter  of  the  gospel,  but  alas  I  how 
little  of  that  spirit  which  alone  giveth  life.  The 
8<^ery  also  of  the  phu»  lies  unrolled  before  me, 
like  a  landscape  seen  at  the  far  end  of  a  long 
green  vista — even  the  small  yellow  and  purine 
flowers,  that  grew  like  heather  close  to  the  ground 
on  the  faded  sun-burnt  common,  which  I  daily 
crossed  and  recrossed  in  my  progress  to  and  firom 


the  academy,  and  which  I  used  to  gather  by 
handfulls,  wondering  that  none  admired  their 
beauty  but  myself, — these  tiny  blossoms  still  glow 
in  my  memory  with  the  same  bright  and  andim- 
med  hues  as  then  delighted  me.  The  aspect  of 
the  neat  white  houses,  too,  is  unfoigotten,  and  the 
low  shoe  shops,  indicating  the  staple  merehandixe 
of  the  place,  which  were  appended  to  almoet  every 
dwelling,  and  within  which  the  minister,  forget- 
ting his  high  calling,  loved  to  idle  and  gossip 
with  the  workmen. 

*'  Those  once  familiar  objects,  though  my  men- 
tal vision  still  beholds  them  as  they  were,  are 
probably  all  changed—for  in  an  age  like  this, 
nothing  remains  the  same — ^nothing  save  the  un- 
alterable features  of  nature,  such  as  the  high 
rocks,  bare  and  round,  which  bounded  the  villl^g0 
on  one  side,  giving  a  somewhat  rude  and  unique 
character  to  the  scenery.  And  yet  I  forget  that 
even  these  huge  masses  of  stone  may  not  have 
remained  sacred  from  the  innovating  touch  of 
man ;  with  his  fierce  combustibles,  and  his  fiery 
train,  he  may  have  uprooted  them  from  their 
deep  foundations,  and  shivered  them  into  blocks, 
or  hewn  them  into  piUars  to  support  the  stately 
fabrics  of  his  ark.  But  there  they  then  stood ; 
and  among  them  with  my  young  companions  I 
often  wandered,  climbing  up  their  stony  sides  for 
the  bright  moss,  or  gaudy  wild  fiower  that  soft- 
ened their  roughness  with  a  touch  of  beauty, 
or  sitting,  a  merry  group,  perched  on  some 
bold  crag  till  the  dews  fell,  telling  wild  legends 
of  our  nurseries,  or  talking  of  the  fearful  witch, 
Moll  Pitcher,  upon  whose  habitation  we  looked 
down  from  our  high  and  airy  seat,  till  alarmed 
by  our  own  words,  we  clung  to  each  other  with 
terror,  or  arose  and  fled  swiftly  from  the  place. 

**  It  was  in  a  narrow,  grassy  glen,  closed  in  by 
;  these  granite  barriers,  that  Moll,  the  fortune- 
teller, dwelt  A  small  courtyard  in  which  grew 
two  stunted  fir  trees,  formed  the  entrance  to  her 
cottage,  the  gate  leading  to  which,  was  supported 
by  posts  formed  of  the  jaw  bone  of  an  enormous 
whale,  which,  bleached  by  the  suns  and  rains  of 
years,  toweredinghastly  whiteness,  high  above  the 
humble  roof,  standing  like  spectral  shapes  to  guard 
f^rom  intrusion  the  unhallowed  home  of  the  sorce- 
ress. Often  did  we  sit  at  a  distance  gazing  long 
upon  the  solitary  dwelling,  where  it  was  asserted 
she  performed  such  fearful  mysteries,  summoning 
the  Prince  of  Evil  to  aid  her  in  raising  the  spirits  dt 
the  dead,  and  piercing  with  presumptuous  daring 
into  the  unrevealed secrets  of  the  future.  Some- 
timeSfin  our  hours  of  watching  we  would  see  her 
stealing  forth  silently  and  alone,  her  scarlet  cloak 
closely  enveloping  her  spare  figure,  and  her  quick 
keen  eye  glancing  furtively  around,  as  if  to  detect 
whatever  might  be  lying  perdue  in  her  path.   At 


no 
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the  sight  of  her  we  hid  ourselves  or  fled,  aogreftli 
was  the  awe  with  which  the  Tomour  of  her  un« 
earthly  powers  insjured  os.  On  each  Friday  in 
particular,  it  was  said  thai  she  perforoMd  strange 
rites,  reversing  every  article  of  famitare  in  her 
hoose,  and  attering  incantations  which  none  oould 
hear  without  terror.  From  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  credulous  came^to  consult  her  as  to  thepast 
or  future  ;  parted  lovers  to  learn  the  fiite  of  the 
absent,  or  if  yet  their  affection  remained  untokU 
to  inquire  if  firom  the  chosen  one,  it  was  destined 
to  meet  the  response  their  hearts  desired.  Mer* 
chants  engaging  in  important  ^peculations  sought 
the  orade,  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  results 
of  their  enterprise ;  and  parents  or  friends,  anxious 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  some  distant  and 
beloved  object,  came  also,  relying  upon  her  pre-i 
dictions  to  remove  their  fears,  or  give  glad  assur* 
anoe  to  their  hopes.  Was  there  a  murder  com- 
mitted, MoU  was  sure  to  be  consulted  by  those 
interested  to  detect  the  criminal;  or  was  some 
peaeeftil  neighbourhood  thrown  into  alarm  by  a 
daring  robbery,  her  marvellous  knowledge  was 
taxed  to  describe  the  persons  of  the'  marauders, 
and  the  secret  places  of  deposit  for  their  stolen 
goods  ;  and  whether  by  chance  or  not,  true  it 
is,  the  information  she  gave,  so  often  proved 
correct,  that  multitudes,  even  of  cultivated  and 
intelligent  people,  who  had  long  ridiculed  and 
despised  her  pretentions,  grew  at  hwt  to  render 
implicit  beHef  to  her  mirsculous  endowments.** 

'*  Possibly,  aunt  Mary,"  said  Bella  Langdon, 
who  hod  listened  with  intense  interest  to  these 
simple  reminiscences  of  her  aunt's  early  days. 
**  Possibly  this  ancient  witch  had  forestalled  her 
age  in  discovering  the  mysterious  agency  of  ani* 
m«l  magnetism.  For  if,  as  its  disciples  assert, 
it  reveals  to  .one  mind  the  secret  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  another,  enabling  it,  without  aid  from 
the  senses,  to  behold  the  persons  and  actions  of 
those  whom  vast  distances  separate,  then  can  the 
prescience  she  displayed  be  easily  accounted  for, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  Satan  and  his  imps." 

•«  True — unless  we  may  suppose  her  to  have 
exercised  a  degree  of  refined  snbtility  which  few, 
even  of  her  strange  profession,  have  ever  been 
known  to  acquire.  I  amconrinoed,  however,  that 
her  predictions  often  wrought  out  their  own  ful- 
filment, by  the  effect  they  produced  upon  sensitive 
and  timid  minds.  The  case  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded strikingly  confirms  the  truth  of  this,  and 
I  can  never  recur  to  it,  without  feeling  impelled 
to  warn  any  who  may  seem  inclined  to  yield  de- 
ference or  trust  to  these  mischievous  oracles,  by 
the  fate  of  her,  who  truly  fdU  a  victim  to  her 
own  weak  credulity. 

•*  At  the  time  to  which  I  alhide  there  was  in 
the  same  school  with  myuelf  a  young  lady  four 


years  my  senior,  of  great  bewuty,  and  whose 
sweet  and  gentle  maunersi  wan.the  k>ve  of  her 
compiAions,and  rendered  her  the  favourite  eCher 
teachers.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  the  heiress  to 
large  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  she 
was  to  come  into  possession  when  she  attasned 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Her  guardian,  a  rich  planter 
of  Virginia,  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
our  preceptress  the  preceding  season,  at  Nahant» 
where  she  was  passing  the  holidays  with  part  of 
her  pupils,  and  fitvourably  impressed  with  her 
lady-like  manners  and  appearance,  he  resolved  to 
place  his  ward  under  her  charge,  to  complete  her 
education.  It  had  long  been  his  wish  that  both 
Ida  and  her  wealth  should  become  the  porUnn  of 
his  only  son,  a  somewhat  wild  youth,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  Harvard 
Universi^ ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  the  BMyre  in- 
clined to  prefer  for  her  the  quiet  and  retired  vil- 
lage where  Mrs.  D.'s  school  was  located,  rather 
than  the  fashionable  seminaries  of  the  metropo- 
lis, where  her  personal  attractions  would  scaeeeljr 
suflbr  her  to  pass  unnoticed.    But, 

**  *  There  is  a  Power  thst  shApes  our  deitfaiy. 
Rough-hew  it  as  we  will.' 

And  so  in  this  instance  did  it  prove.  Ida  Cath- 
cart  had  grown  up  wi&  the  impression  that  she 
was  to  bethe  wifeofFrankBando^h;  and  sofrank» 
noble,  and  generous  was  his  nature,  so  tender  and 
kind  his  manner  towards  herself,  that,  from  early 
childhood,  she  had  voluntarily  rendered  him  • 
warm  and  true  aflbotion,  nor  shrank  fhrni  the 
thought  that  he  was  hereafter  to  be  her  compa- 
nion through  life,  till  Arom  a  new  teacher,  she  first 
learned  that  a  far  more  absorbing  and  impassioned 
sentiment  could  be  awakened  in  her  heart. 

**  In  the  youth's  department  of  the  academy, 
was  a  young  Frenchman,  the  son  of  a  Bordeaux 
merchant,  who,  dirough  the  agency  of  an  Ame- 
rican correspondent,  had  been  placed  at  this  vil- 
lage seminary,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowled^ 
of  the'Engtish  language.  He  was  handsome  and 
gracefU,  and  the  beauty  of  Ida,  which  none 
could  pass  unnoticed,  did  not  fail  shortly  to 
awaken  his  ardent  admiration.  But  as  the  male 
and  female  pupils  of  the  institution  met  in  diffb- 
rent  apartments  under  their  separate  instructors, 
during  the  hours  of  study,  and  were  forbidden 
all  intercourse,  even  when  free  from  the  restraints 
of  the  school  room,  it  was  long  before  the  yomg 
lover  found  an  opportunity  to  address  a  word  to 
the  object  of  his  incipient  passion — though  by  the 
choice  flowers,  or  the  exquisite  shells  which, 
through  the  secret  agency  of  some  unknown  hand, 
several  times  found  their  way  to  Ida*s  sobeol- 
desk,  he  mutely  told  the  passion  which  was  daily 
gaining  strength  in  his  breast  The  flowers  which 
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were  ehoaen  for  their  sigfdfli:ance,vere  always  fas  -  | 
tened  with  a  tasteful  ribbon,  and  the  beantifiilly  < 
tinted  and  ndnvte  shells  were  fiuicifiilly  arranged  \ 
on  tittle  beds  of  moss,  or  in  a  deticate  basket,  to  < 
which  was  often  appended  an  expressive  French  \ 
motto,  that  brought  a  yivid  colour  to  Ida's  lovely  ; 
cheek,  and  a  covert  smile  to  her  lip,  which  showed  ; 
that  her  heart  recognised  the  hand  from  whence  \ 
came  her  fair  and  fairy-like  gifts. 

**  And  often  in  onr  walks  we  met  De  Courcy, 
(that  was  his  name,)  for  he  always  seemed  to 
cross  the  path  which  Ida  chose  ;  and  at  church, 
duly  as  the  Sabbath  came,  although  a  Oatholio, 
we  found  him  oocopying  his  seat,  when  reverently 
foUiHnng  our  stately  preceptress,  we  walked  in 
slow  and  long  procession  up  the  whole  length  of 
the  bload  usle  to  the  square  capacious  pew  beside 
the  pulpit, — and  there,  right  opposite  to  Ida,  sat 
the  young  Frenchman,  feasting  his  eyes  during 
the  tedious  homilies  of  the  village  pastor,  on  the 
beauty  of  his  idol,  and  expressing,  by  eloquent 
glanoes,  whose  meaning  could  not  be  misinter- 
pretedt  the  fervour  of  those  emotions  which  she 
had  awakened  in  his  soul.    With  woman's  ready 
instinct,  she  read  the  language  of  his  eyes,  and 
her  young  heart  melted  with  answering  tender- 
ness, and  her  large  soft  eyes  became  lustrous  with 
the  light  of  that  passion  which  her  silent  lover 
had  enkindled  in  her  heart,  and  the  consciousness 
of  which  made  her  shrink  at  the  name  of  Ran- 
dolph, and  tremble,  as  with  dark  forebodings  of 
aome  coming  ilL     De  Courcy  was  not  slow  in 
perceiving  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  the 
young  girl's  innocent  heart,  and  his  voiceless  gifts 
•of  love  were  soon  exchanged  for  perfhmed  billet- 
doux,  breathing  the  most  impassioned  words  of 
love, — and  these  Ida  read  with  secret  delight, — 
bat  she  left  them  unanswered,  save  by  the  height- 
ened tenderness  which  beamed  from  her  eyes,  and 
the  increased  softness  of  her  manner.     Draw-^ 
ing  courage  from  these  omens,  he  boldly  accosted 
her  one  day,  when  she  entered  the  porch  of  the 
academy  alone, — and,  notwithstanding  her  fear 
of  a  surprise  Arom  her  companions,  would  not 
suffer  her  to  leave  him,  till  he  had  told  his  love, 
«nd  wrung  from  her  an  avowal  of  affection  in  re- 
tnm.    After  this  they  met  often ;  every  day,  in- 
deed, tikey  contrived  to  see  each  other,  and  life 
became  to  them  a  garden  of  enchantment,  amid 
whose  smmy  bowers  Aey  revelled  in  delight,  for- 
getftil  that  evil  lurked  beyond  the  walls  of  thmr 
fMuradise ;  yet  were  they  cautious  in  their  love 
«nd  in  their  meetings,  though  had  they  been  still 
less  so»  they  would  safely  have  escaped  suspicion 
— ^for  our  preceptor  was  a  hook-worm ;  and  too 
happy,  when  his  hours  of  duty  were  ended,  to 
talro  fttrther  cognisance  of  his  pnpQs,  he  left 
them  to  employ  their  leisure  as  they  chose,  and 


plunged,  forgetful  of  all  else,  into  the  fovourite 
studies  that  absoH)ed  him.  Mrs.  D.  also,  a 
self-indulgent  and  reserved  woman,  took  as 
little  thought  of  those  placed  beneath  her  care, 
but,  rejoicing  to  escape  the  bondage  of  a  task 
she  detested,  riie  retired  to  the  privacy  of  her 
own  apattnients  the  moment  she  was  released 
feora  the  thraldom  of  the  school-room,  and 
seldom  made  her  appearance  again  till  the  bell 
of  the  succeeding  morning  summoned  her  to 
the  scene  of  her  labours. 

**  Thus  the  brief,  bright  months  of  summer 
rolled  on  till  they  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  short, 
haay,  delicious  days  of  September  arrived,  and 
still  the  youthful  lovers  remained  wrapped  in  a 
dream  of  bliss,  that  was  undisturbed  except  when 
Ida  received  a  letter  from  her  guardian,  in  which 
there  never  failed  to  be  some  allusion  to  his  son, 
made  in  a  manner  that  was  pecnliarly  annoying 
to  De  Courcy, — and  once,  when  Frank  himself, 
breaking  away  from  college,  went  with  a  party  of 
his  classnuites  on  a  fishing  excursion  to  Nahant» 
and  kept  them  waiting  an  hour  at  the  Lynn  hotel, 
while  he  ran  away  to  see  his  little  Ida,  whom  he 
fondly  loved,  and  whom  he  was  in  nowise  averse 
to  regard  as  his  future  wife,  the  young  French* 
man's  jealousy  was  deeply  aroused,  and  he  could 
only  be  pacified  by  Ida's  solemn  and  reiterated 
assurance  to  be  his  alone,  in  spite  of  all  the  per- 
suasion and  authority  which  might  be  used,  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  to  induce  her  to  become  the  wife 
of  his  son. 

^  Still  it  seemed  as  if  this  voluntary  and  ear- 
nest assurance  did  not  satisfy  De  Courcy;  he 
became  depressed  and  moody,  especially  when 
any  communication  took  place  between  Ida  and 
her  guardian,  and  die  increased  restlessness  of 
his  manner,  and  his  unequal  sprits,  indicated 
the  anxiety  and  doubt,  as  to  the  happy  issue  of 
his  attachment,  which  constantly  haunted  him. 

**  Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  as  Ida  and 
myself  loitered  one  evening  among  the  rocks, 
which  was  our  favourite  stroll,  we  came  suddenly 
lipon  De  Courcy,  as  he  stood  at  first  concealed 
beneath  a  jutting  crag,  in  close  conference  with 
the  fortune-teller.  She  started  and  fled  swiftly 
away  when  die  saw  US|  while  he,  striving  to  hide 
his  evident  confudon  by  a  laugh,  immediately 
joined  us,  allying,  as  he  did  so : 

**  *  The  weird  woman  caught  me  in  this  narrow 
glen,  and  persecuted  me  into  showing  her  my 
hand,  that  she  nught  read  in  its  lines  whether 
prosperous  or  adverse  was  to  be  the  future  voy- 
age of  my  life.' 

"  '  And  what  has  been  her  prophecy  V  asked 
Ida,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice — ^for  she  w*« 
deeply  tinctured  with  superstition,  and  ^ 
upon  the  reputed  witch  with  such  awe,  tl 
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shunned  even  to  meet  her  on  the  path,  and  when 
returning  from  onr  walks  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evemng,  would  frequently  choose  a  more  lonely 
and  circuitous  course,  rather  than  pass  by  Moll's 
unhallowed  dwelling. 

**  *  She  told  me  strange  things,'  answered  De 
Courcy,  in  a  subdued  tone,  '  and  if  all  that  she 
predicts  of  the  future  prove  as  veritable  as  that 
which  she  has  told  of  the  past,  I  must,  perforce, 
yield  full  faith  to  her  miraculous  powers.' 

^  *  Oh,  Louis!  how  dare  you  ask  her  wicked  aid 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  things  which  God  has 
hidden  in  darkness  ?'  exclaimed  Ida,  in  an  agony 
of  terror ;  *  she  is — she  must  be,  in  league  with 
evil  spirits,  or  she  would  not,  as  she  pretends  to 
do,  unfold  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  future  I' 

"  *  It  nuiy  be  so— perhaps  it  is,'  answered  De 
Courcy ;  *  but  to  learn  what  is  to  be  my  destiny 
— ours,  sweet  Ida, — I  would  almost  seek  the 
prince  of  darkness  himself— caring  little  through 
whose  agency  the  torturing  suspense  to  which 
you  condemn  me  is  terminated.^ 

**  *  /  condemn  you  to  suspense,  Louis  ?  I  pray 
you,  tell  me  how,  since  all  that  we  mutually 
suffer  grows  unavoidably  out  of  our  peculiar  situ- 
ation,' said  Ida,  with  a  look  of  such  earnest  ten- 
derness, that  it  is  indelibly  impressed,  together 
with  the  conversation  which  then  took  pUce  be- 
tween them,  upon  my  memory. 

**  *  Is  it  unavoidable,'  he  asked,  with  bitter- 
ness, *  for  you  to  permit  constant  intimations  from 
your  guardian  respecting  your  future  union  with 
his  son,  or  to  receive  that  son  with  the  warmth 
and  cordiality  of  an  accepted  lover  ?* 

*<  *  I  received  him  as  a  brother,  Louis,  and  as 
such  I  shall  ever  love  him,'  said  Ida,  tears  filling 
her  beautiful  eyes  at  the  unjust  suspicions  of  her 
lover.  *  Surely,'  she  added, '  it  would  be  ill  in  me 
now  to  resent  the  playful  badinage  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  have  heard  from  my  infiwcy,  and 
which,  when  its  tone  becomes  serious,  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  for  me  to  repel.  So  I  pray 
you,  dear  Louis,  do  not  distress  yourself  with 
idle  fears,  for  I  have  given  you  my  solemn  word 
that  I  will  be  only  yours  ;  and  if  another  is  pro- 
posed to  me,  yon  will  find  how  immovable  I  can 
be  in  my  purpose.' 

**  *  liove  is  ever  full  of  fears,  Ida,  and  yon  are 
a  treasure  not  to  be  resigned  without  a  struggle,' 
said  De  Courcy  ; '  therefore  you  must  forgive  my 
doubts  and  fears,  for  I  cannot  wholly  dismiss 
them  till  I  call  you  irrevocably  mine.  But  if 
this  fortune-teller  has  declared  the  truth  to  me, 
all  will  be  welL  Of  the  past,  she  certainly  re- 
vealed events  which  I  believed  were  known  only 
to  myself;  and  to  test  the  truth  of  her  prophecy 
concerning  my  future,  suffer  her  to  foretell  what 
lies  concealed  in  yours ;   and  if  there  be  a  dose 


connexion  between  the  two,  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  the  reality  of  her  supernatural  gifts.' 

**  *  Do  not  ask  me,  Louis,  to  consult  that  fear- 
ful woman,'  said  Ida,  growing  pale  at  the  very 
thought.  *  The  events  which  are  in  store  for  us 
will  come  to  pass  whether  she  foretell  them  or 
not ;  let  us  only  have  trust  in  God,  and  in  each 
other,  and  wait  patiently  the  fulfilment  of  our 
hopes.' 

**  *  I  cannot  imitate  your  calmnessy  Ida  ^  my 
hand  is  on  the  scroll  of  our  destiny,  and  I  must 
unroll  it  to  read  the  characters  which  are  in- 
scribed within.  Go  to  the  fortune-teller  this 
evening ;  I  know  you  have  permission  to  visit  a 
sick  school-mate,  and  on  your  way  yoa  can  stop 
at  her  dwelling.  Little  Liziy,'  looking  at  me» 
*  will  accompany  you,  and  I  will  be  near  to  pro- 
tect yon ;  but  I  would  not  have  the  witch  see  us 
together,  lest,reading  odr  secret  hearts,she  should 
frame  her  reveUtions  to  suit  their  wishes.  Let 
her  remain  in  ignorance  of  these,  unless  she  has 
the  power  to  penetrate  them,  which  she  professes 
to  have ;  and  then,  when  you  have  heard  all  that 
she  can  unfold,  you  shall  know  what  she  has  al- 
ready predicted  to  me  of  the  future.' 

*'  Suddenly  the  tones  of  a  well  known  voices 
calling  upon  our  names,  startled  us,  and  Ida,  in 
her  terror,  had  just  time  to  give  a  hurried  assent 
to  her  lover's  proposal,  who  instantly  turned  and 
fled,  when  the  head  of  the  preceptor  appeared 
above  a  neighbouring  crag,  which  with  difficulty 
he  was  endeavouring  to  surmount  De  Courcy*8 
rapid  retreat  had  prevented  his  being  recognised, 
the  worthy  preceptor  only  perceiving  that  some 
one  left  us  as  he  advanced ;  but  he  was  too 
near  sighted  to  identify  the  individual,  and  mis- 
taking him  for  a  far  different  person,  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  remonstrance,  as  he  approached  : 

** '  Young  ladies,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  or  pro- 
per that  you  should  be  strolling  alone  among  these 
rocks  at  this  late  hour.  And  as  for  that  vaga- 
bond to  whom  you  were  jost  now  speaking,  that 
blear-eyed  Kick, — ^for  I  know  him  by  his  swift 
foot, — ^I  trust  you  were  neither  of  you  so  foolish 
as  to  throw  away  your  alms  upon  him,  an  unde- 
serring  object  that  he  is ;'  and  so  saying,  our  sa- 
gacious preceptor  passed  on  in  his  mineralogical 
research,  and  a  moment  after  we  heard  the  dick 
of  his  hammer  on  the  solid  rock  above  us,  in  the 
act  of  striking  off  some  choice  specimen,  which 
he  had  discovered,  while  we,  struggling  to  repress 
our  laughter  at  his  fortunate  mistake,  hastened 
away,  and  speedily  gained  onr  home. 

*'  In  about  two  hours  after,  the  moon  rose 
broad  and  nearly  full ;  and,  when  the  evening 
meal  was  ended,  and  we  had  conned  our  tasks  for 
the  morrow,  Ida  and  mysdf,  wrapped  closely  in 
our  shawls,  stole  forth,  and  bent  our  steps  towards 
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the  cottage  of  the  fortune-teller.  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  we  observed  two  persons  in  close  con- 
ference beneath  the  old  firs  in  the  yard, — and  one 
of  them,  a  man,  who  appeared  to  me  to  wear  the 
form  and  features  of  De  Courcy,  though  Ida 
would  by  no  means  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
being  him,  leaped  the  fence  the  moment  the  sound 
of  our  footsteps  reached  his  ear,  while  his  com- 
panion, whom  neither  of  us  could  mistake,  pre- 
cipitately entered  the  house.  It  was  Moll  herself, 
and  as  she  left  the  door  ajar  behind  her,  we  had 
no  occasion  to  knock,  but  glided  softly  in,  and 
found  ourselves,  with  no  little  trepidation  on  the 
part  of  Ida,  within  those  walls,  which,  homely 
and  simple  as  they  were,  it  was  the  firm  belief  of 
many  had  been  raised  from  nothing  by  the  power 
of  magic.  1  gazed  around  me  with  an  eager  and 
childish  curiosity,  quite  free  from  fear  or  awe, 
while  my  companion  became  pale  and  breathless 
with  the  emotions  of  dread  which  oppressed  her, 
and  not  daring  to  approach  the  person  of  the 
witch,  or  even  to  lift  her  eyes  towards  her,  she 
sank  down  on  a  low  seat  near  the  door,  silent  and 
motionless  as  the  marble  statue  she  resembled. 
The  fortune-teller,  from  the  high  backed  and  cu- 
riously carved  arm-chair  in  which  she  sat  en- 
sconced, regarded  the  trembling  girl  for  a  moment 
in  silence,  but  with  a*  searching  gaze,  that,  as  she 


afterwards  said,  seemed  to  freeze  the  flowing  cur-  >  cumstances,  which  she  foretold,  they  might  ar- 
rent  of  her  blood,  and  then,  muttering  in  a  mono-  \  rive,  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  a  mind  so  sen- 


tonous  tone  to  herself,  she  took  up  a  soiled  pack 
of  cards  that  was  lying  on  a  small  three-legged 
table  beside  her,  and  began  to  shuffle  them  back- 
wards and  forwards,  her  lips  still  moving  and  her 
sharp  twinkling  eyes  glancing  furtively  towards 
the  shrinking  Ida,  whose  fast  increasing  terror 
by  this  time  almost  amounted  to  agony. 

*♦  *  Come  hither,  child,  for  I  know  wherefore 
you  seek  me,*  she  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  calm  and 
quiet,  but  so  commanding,  that  Ida  irresistibly 
obeyed  it;  and  though  her  lips  and  cheeks  were 
blanched  to  an  ashy  paleness,  she  rose,  and  mov- 
ing with  a  slow  but  firm  step  towards  the  chair  of 
the  oracle,  held  forth  between  her  trembling  fin- 
gers the  piece  of  silver  with  which  she  had  been 
instructed  to  cross  her  palm.  The  sybil  received 
the  offering  with  alacrity,  and  dropping  it  into 
her  capacious  pocket,  began  in  a  low  voice,  wheji 
Ida  had  twice  cut  the  cards,  to  unravel  the  mys- 
terious thread  of  her  destiny : 

'*  *  You  love  a  youth  with  hair  like  the  raven's 
wing,  and  eyes  that  flash  like  the  summer  light- 


him  of  the  brown  locks, — ^beware,  I  say,  for  on 
your  firmness  hangs  despair  or  happiness.' 

"  Ida  listened  with  astonishment  to  the  words 
of  the  prophetess,  and,  forgetting  even  her  fear  in 
the  deep  interest  which  they  awakened,  she 
pressed  still  closer  to  her  side,  anxious  to  hear 
the  continuance  of  her  revelations,  and  ahready 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  truth. 

"  •  Here  is  trouble,*  resumed  the  woman,  look- 
ing intently  upon  the  outspread  cards,  and  seem- 
ing to  read  from  them  as  from  a  book.  '  Trou- 
ble,' she  resumed,  '  aye,  I  see  but  a  short  step 
between  the  house  of  hope  and  that  of  despair — 
beware  how  you  take  it!  Listen — your  lover 
will  shortly  receive  letters,  that  will  call  him 
away  ;  he  will  urge  you  to  go  with  him,you  hesi- 
tate— ^but  waver  not — for  perils  manifold  await 
you  if  you  remain  behind.  Ah!  I  see  you  shun 
them — all  will  be  well ;  here  is  a  journey — ^water 
— a  bridal ;  fears  and  doubts  hang  over  all ;  but 
press  on  to  one  point,  and  there  will  be  sunshine 
after  the  storm.' 

'*  And  thus,  in  broken  sentences,  uttered  in 
tones  so  low  as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, the  sybil  went  on  to  describe  the  dangers 
and  the  hopes  of  Ida's  position,  painting  with 
such  graphic  truth  what  they  had  been,  and  the 
results  to  which,  under  certain  and  probable  cir- 


his  hopes  in  you ;  but  doubt  distracts  you  both  ; 
another  claims  you,— ah!  and  a  resolute  heart  he 
has,'  she  added,  as  she  turned  up  a  little  sturdy 
knave  of  clubs.  *  Beware,  girl !  or  even  yet  the 
dark -haired  youth  will  bo  forced  to  give  place  In 


sitive  and  superstitious  as  Ida's  naturally  was, 
should  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  all  she 
heard,  or  that  she  should  have  left  the  cottage 
in  the  firm  conviction,  that,  by  a  knowledge  more 
than  human,  the  fortune-teller  had  unfolded  to 
her  the  book  of  her  destiny.  We  found  De 
Courcy  awaiting  us  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks,^ 
and  though  he  denied  having  seen  Moll  that 
evening,  I  felt  persuaded  that  in  doing  so,  he 
uttered  a  ialse  asseveration.  He  eridently 
feared  that  we  might  suspect  collusion  between 
them,  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  substance  of 
what  she  had  predicted  to  him,  before  he  would 
permit  Ida  to  recount  what  had  been  said  to  her. 
In  all  points,  however,  when  they  at  length  com- 
pared them,  the  two  revelations  harmonized  ;  it 
was  apparent  that  each  had  been  described  to  the 
other,  as  the  chosen  object,  and  to  each  the  same 
dangers,  and  the  same  issue  from  them,  had  been 
predicted.  De  Courcy  triumphantly  iijferred 
from  this  coincidence  that  they  were  destined  for 
each  other,  and  that  it  would  be  temerity  in  them 


ning,'  she  began  ;  *  and  he,  too,  has  garnered  up  ;!  to  resist  the  decree  of  fate,  and  Ida  was  too  timid, 

u.^  1  — !-..»  j„.L^  J...  ,    .,        and  too  fond,  to  gainsay  her  lover's  opinion.    He 

left  us  as  we  entered  the  street  of  the  village, 
when  we  hastened  home,  and  retired,  unobserved, 
to  the  chamber  which  we  shared  together. 
"  But  Ida's  night  was  sleepless ;  her  mind  was 
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overawed  and  oppressed  by  the  events  of  the 
evening,  nor  ever  after  this  did  she  recover  her 
naiural  serenity  and  cheerfulness.  Even  her 
affection  for  De  Courcj  appeared  to  change  its 
character,  for,  as  she  sometimes  said,  the  power 
of  that  mysterious  woman  had  cast  a  deep  shadow 
upon  her  heart ;  she  felt  as  though  an  irresistible 
decree  controlled  her  actions,  and  she  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  De  Courcy  rather  through  fear 
than  love.  Still  that  influence  remained  una- 
bated, and  she  seemed  no  less  solicitous  than 
himself  that  the  predictions  of  Moll  should  be 
fulfilled  ;  she  looked  indeed  to  their  fulfilment  as 
the  only  escape  from  the  perils  and  persecutions 
which,  as  the  witch  had  foretold,  otherwise  await- 
ed her.  ^ 

^  And  shortly  after  this  the  aspect  of  affairs 
promised  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  all  that  had 
been  prophesi^,  for  Ida  received  a  letter  from 
her  guardian,  informing  her  that  he  had  been  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  that  his  health  w'as  still  in  so 
precarious  a  state  that  his  physician  had  ordered 
him  abroad  for  the  winter — that  his  son,  who 
had  now  finished  his  collegiate  course,  would  ac- 
company him,  and  as  he  could  not  consent  to  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  strangers  during  their  absence 
it  was  his  wish  that  the  engagement  between 
Frank  and  herself,  which  had  been  so  long  tacitly 
consented  to  by  both  parties,  should  be  consummiC- 
ted  by  marriage  before  their  departure,  that  she 
too  might  bear  them  company.  He  then  went  on 
to  state  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  this 
event,  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  in  Boston  who  was  a  distant  relation  of  Mr. 
Randolph's,  and  who  had  freely  offered  her  assis- 
tance on  the  occasion.  Immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony they  were  to  embark  for  Europe, where  they 
were  to  remain  two  years,  when  Ida  would  have 
attained  her  majority,  and  her  presence  on  her 
West  India  estates,  would  be  required  previous- 
ly to  her  return  to  Americiu 

**  The  contents  of  this  letter  filled  Ida  with 
alarm  and  uneasiness — ^yet  knowing  De  Courcy's 
fiery  impatient  nature,  she  dared  not  communi- 
cate to  him  the  new  danger  which  menaced  her. 
But  thrown  off  her  guard  by  her  distress  of  mind, 
he  one  day  surprised  her  in  tears  over  this  fatal 
letter,  and  then  without  resistance  she  yielded'it 
to  his  passionate  entreaties.  She  trembled  when 
she  told  me  of  the  rage  and  jealousy  with  which 
it  filled  him,  but  she  did  not  reveal  to  me  what  had 
passed  between  them  at  that  interview, which  took 
place  in  a  secluded  glen,  that  was  the  scene  of 
many  stolen  meetings,  nor  did  she  avow  fhe  pur- 
pose they  then  formed,  and  were  shortly  to  exe- 
cute :  for  tenderly  as  she  loved  me,  and  greatly  as 
she  then  needed  the  support  and  sympathy  of  a 
female  friend,  even  though  that  friend  were  but  a 


child,  her  kind  nature  shrank  from  involving  me 
by  her  confidence,  in  a  step,  the  blame  and  im- 
prudence of  which  she  generously  resolved  to 
bear  alone.     But  I  saw  that  night,  that  her  gcntlo 
spirit  was  bowed  to  the  very  dust  with  sorrow, 
and  when  I  caressed  and  strove  to  soothe  her,  she 
but  wept  the  more  "bitterly,  lavishing  upon  me  a 
!  thousand  kisses  and  pressing  me  in  silent  agony 
;  to  her  bosom.     She  would  not  go  to  rest,  and 
;  when  I  fell  asleep  I  left  her  sitting  at  the  open 
\  window,  looking  with  tearful  eyes  into  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  night;  but  when  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  she  was  gone.    A  note  lying  upon  the 
table  caught  my  eye,  it  was  addressed  to  me,  and 
contained  these  few  lines,  which  my  memory  has 
faithfully  ti'easured. 

"  •  Farewell,  my  sweet  Lizzy;  when  you  awake 
in  the  morning  I  shall  be  fur  from  you,  but  do 
not  grieve  for  my  loss, — the  predictions  of  tho 
prophetess  are  being  fulfilled, — I  can  no  longer  re- 
main here  in  safety,  and  the  flight  which  she  for- 
told  is  my  only  resource.  If  we  never  meet  again, 
vet  sometimes  think  of  me  with  love,  and  pity, 
but  do  not  blame  your — Ida.* 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  produced 
not  only  in  the  school,  but  throughout  the  nllago 
and  the  adjacent  country  by  this  elopement;  but 
so  well  had  De  Courcy  planned  the  whole  affair, 
that  pursuit  after  the  fugitives  was  vain  ;  but  it 
was  at  first  prosecuted  with  vigour,  by  the  few  in- 
terested in  discovering  them;  as  no  clue  to  their 
course  could  be  obtained,  it  was  soon  relinquished 
under  the  impression  that  they  must  immediately 
have  sailed  for  France,  which  supposition  proved 
afterwards  to  be  correct.     • 

"  A  perfect  feeling  of  desolation  came  over  me 
after  Ida's  departure.  Young  as  I  was,  she  had 
made  me  her  friend  and  companion,  and  by  her 
winning  sweetness  had  secured  my  ardent  affec- 
tion. There  was  no  one  left,  who  could  supply 
her  place,  to  me — none  who  cared  for  my  happi- 
ness, or  valued  my  love;  and  besides  these  selfish 
considerations,  a  secret  fear  that  the  rash  step 
she  had  taken  would  bring  her  disappointment 
andsuffering,  haunted  me, and  completed  mj'  utter 
wretchedness.  Constantly  I  received  severe  re- 
primands from  my  instructors  for  neglecting  my 
studies,  and  to  escape  their  displeaj>urc,  and  the 
idle  levity  of  my  companions,  my  only  comfort, 
and  resource  was,  to  wander  away  and  spend 
hours  alone,  among  the  haunts  which  had  been  the 
fovourite  resort  of  Ida  and  myself  during  the  past 
summer.  It  was  about  a  week  after  she  left  me, 
that  I  by  accident  overheard  a  conversation  which 
threw  a  painful  degree  of  light  upon  the  ma- 
chinery which  had  been  at  work  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  unhappy  girl.  I  had  delayed  lon- 
ger than  usual  one  evening  in  the  glen  where  Do 
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Courcy  had  won  Ida's  consent  to  consult  the  for- 
tune-teller, when  just  as  I  had  turned  the  angle 
of  a  rock  to  depart.  I  heard  slow  foot-steps  ap- 
proaching^and  immediately  the  tonesof  Moll's  voice 
caught  mj  ear,  and  I  paused  behind  a  ledge  which 
secured  me  from  sight,  impelled  by  a '  sudden 
desire  to  overhear  her  w^ords.  Another  crone 
who  looked  even  more  wicked  than  herself, 
was  with  her — for  through  a  narrow  fissure  I 
could  scan  their  persons, — to  whom  she  was  re- 
lating something  that  seemed  to  afford  her  both 
triumph  and  amusement  In  a  moment  the  sub- 
ject of  her  discourse  was  made  evident  to  me  for 
I  heard  her  say: 

"  *  Yes,  it  was  just  here  the  Monsieur  gave  me 
the  gold,  yellow  pieces  and  broad ;  a  rich  harvest 
after  such  a  barren  summer  as  the  last  has  pro- 
ved.' 

"  *  And  he  doubled  the  sum  before  he  went  be- 
yond seas?'  asked  the  other. 

"  *  Aye,  did  he  as  he  promised  to  do,  if  I  would 
frighten  his  pretty  dove  into  flying  with  him,* 
said  the  sybil  with  a  chuckling  laugh.  *  And 
more  than  that,  when  the  shy  bird's  wings  are  full 
grown,  anfi  she  alights  among  her  orange  and  sug- 
ar plantations  in  Jamaica,  I  am  to  have  a  token 
for  my  services  which  will  freight  the  ship  that 
brings  it,  richly,  I  warrant  ye.* 

"  '  If  they  chance  not  to  forget  it,'  said  the 
other  hag,  tauntingly.' 

"  *  That  they  dare  not,*  answered  Moll  fiercely. 
'  Bold  as  the  young  coistril  pretends  to  be,  he 
dreads  my  power,  for  he  verily  believes  I  hold  a 
compact  with  Satan;  and  as  for  his  baby  bride, 
you  would  laugh  to  see  how  the  little  one  trem- 
bled at  the  veriest  twinkle  of  my  eye.  Nothing 
but  her  great  faith  in  all  I  told  her  would  have 
driven  her  to  the  step  she  had  taken,  for  the  fiery 
boy  had  well  nigh  scared  love  out  of  her  poor 
little  heart;  and  if  the  other  gallant  had  come  in 
the  right  time,  he  might  have  had  her  for  the 
^king.' 

**And  with  another  sneering  laugh  the  two 
passed  on,  leaving  me  paralyzed  by  what  I  had 
heard,  because  it  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt  that 
this  wicked  woman,  in  conjunction  with  Ida's  de- 
fiigoing  lover,  had  basely  practised  upon  her  timid 
and  credulous  mind,  in  order  to  compass  those 
unworthy  ends  which  else  must  have  remained 
unfulfilled.  From  this  time  the  school  became 
to  me  a  place  of  durance.  My  cheerfulness  fled, 
my  health  was  impaired,  and  t  made,  in  con- 
sequence, so  little  progress  in  my  studies,  that 
when  I  returned  home  at  the  Christmas  holidays,  \ 
my  parents,  alarmed  by  the  change  they  perceived  , 
in  me,  took  me  from  school,  and  hencefortli  my 
education  was  conducted  under  their  own  eyes. 
"  Removed  from  the  scenes  where  my  youthful 


mind  had  been  so  painfully  excited,  it  soon  recov- 
ered its  healthful  tone,  and  the  careless  gaiety  of 
happy  childhood  once  more  filled  it  with  joy. 
Ida  was  not  forgotten,  but  the  remembrance  of 
her  had  ceased  to  be  accompanied  with  pain.    I 
knew  she  deserved  happiness,  and  I  trustingly  be- 
lieved she  had  attained  it    Still  I  was  so  faith- 
ful to  this  ardent  attachment,  that  I  longed  to 
;  hear  of  her  and  from  her,  and  my  heart  beat 
!  with  the  hope,  whenever  a  stranger  crossed  our 
threshold,  that  he  came  the  bearer  of  tidings  from 
my  fondly  beloved    friend.     But  four  months 
passed  by  without  fulfilling  my  wishes,  when  one 
cold  evening  in  January,  I  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Frank  Randolph.    He  knew  of  my  in- 
timacy with  Ida,  and  he  came  to  hear  all  I  could 
tell  him  of  her  intercourse  with  De  Courcy  and 
the  elopement  in  which  it  had  resulted.  I  told  him 
all,  not  indeed  without  emotion,'  and  the  agitation 
which  my  narrative  produced  in  him,  showed  how 
truly  and  tenderly  he  loved  her.    He  seemed 
much  changed,  was  thinner  and  more  sad,  and 
appeared  transformed  since  last  I  saw  him,  from 
the  gay  and  reckless  youth,  into  the  thoughtful 
man.    His  father  was  dead,  the  news  of  Ida's 
flight  reached  him,  when  he  had  but  just  risen 
from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  shock  had  caus- 
ed a  sudden  relapse,  which,  after  many  weeks  of 
intense  suffering,  proved  fatal. 

"His  last  command  to  his  son  was  that  he 
should  seek  out  Ida,  and  inform  himself  of  her 
true  position;  thatin  case  it  was  not  what  it  should 
be,  he  might  restore  her  to  the  place  she  ought  to 
occupy,  or  at  least,  furnish  her  with  the  means, 
if  she  had  them  not,  of  obtaining  those  comforts 
and  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
Frank  was  now  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Europe, 
that  he  might  obey  this  injunction,  and  then 
gratify  his  own  wishes  by  two  or  three  years 
spent  in  travel  He  promised  to  write  to  my 
mother,  and  give  her  all  the  information  he  could 
gather  respecting  Ida,  and  after  receiving  a  letter 
from  me  to  my  friend,  which  he  said  he  would 
promptly  deliver,  he  bade  us  farewell  and  depar- 
ted. 

"  It  was  many  months  before  the  expected  let- 
ter arrived;  for  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  were 
not  in  those  days,  the  brief  pleasure  sails  that 
they  are  now,  and  when  it  came  at  last,  its  con- 
tents saddened  my  heart  Ida  was  married  to 
De  Courcy,  but  the  father  having  become  a  bank- 
rupt, the  prospects  of  the  son  were  blighted,  and 
Randolph  found  them  living  in  a  humble  manner, 
quite  retired  from  the  world;  and  though  Ida 
assured  him  she  was  happy,  the  paleness  of  her 
cheek  and  the  unwonted  look  of  eare  upon  her 
brow,  to  his  anxious  eyes  belied  the  truth  of  her 
assertion.    De  Conrcy  wa9  occupying  a  uiUiP^' 
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in  the  office  of  a  banker  of  the  city^but  there  was 
a  haggard  expression  on  his  countenance,  and  a 
recklessness  in  his  manner,  that  Frank  thoaght» 
spoke  of  the  gamingtable  and  the  wine  cup.  As 
Ida  had  married  without  the  consent  of  her  guar- 
dian, she  had,  according  to  the  will  of  her  father, 
forfeited  all  right  to  receive,  till  she  became  of 
age,  one  farthing  of  the  interest  of  her  fortune, 
which  had  heretofore  been  appropriated  to  her 
use.  But  Frank's  penetration  discerned  her  ne- 
cessities, and  from  his  own  purse,  as  he  could  not 
violate  the  legal  will,  he  forced  upon  her  accep- 
tance the  whole  sum  then  due,  promising  in  future 
regularly  to  remit  the  quarterly  dividends,  which 
she  consented  to  receive  only  as  a  loan  from  him, 
to  be  repaid  when  she  attained  her  mjgority. 

**  After  remaining  a  couple  of  days  at  Bour- 
deaux,  Frank  Randolph  left  the  city  and  repaired 
to  Paris,  from  whence  he  extended  his  travels 
over  the  whole  continent.  He  was  absent  nearly 
four  years;  and  during  the  two  first  we  occasion- 
ally heard  through  him  of  Ida,  but  only  that  she 
still  resided  at  Bourdeaux,  that  her  husband's 
situation  remained  depressed,  and  their  chief  de- 
pendance  was  on  the  sums  punctually  remitted  by 
him  for  her  support.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
having  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  she  became 
mistress  of  her  paternal  inheritance,  and  went 
with  De  Courcy  to  reside  at  Jamaica;  after  which 
we  ceased  to  hear  from  her  till  Frank's  return, 
and  then  he  could  only  repeat  to  us  what  he  had  | 
been  told  by  the  officers  of  a  ship  of  war,  which  ^ 
had  touched  at  the  island,  who  informed  him  that 
they  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  Hope- 
dale,  the  name  of  her  estate;  where  she  and  De 
Courcy  were  living  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  ele- 
gance and  splendour. 

"  Frank  Randolph's  first  visit  on  regaining  his 
native  shore  was  to  us.  He  and  my  father  had 
frequently  exchanged  letters  during  his  absence, 
which  correspondence  seemed  to  have  established 
between  theiu  a  confirmed  intimacy,  although 
their  previous  personal  acquaintance  had  been  so 
slight.  He  was  greatly  improved  by  travel,  and 
indeed,  though  you  smile  at  my  jartiality,  Bella, 
had  returned  quite  a  finished  gentleman,  and  with 
a  mind  rich  and  full  to  overflowing,  with  the  fruits 
of  his  foreign  observation.  I  too,  since  we  part- 
ed, had  sprung  up  into  womanhood,  and  whether 
the  change  in  my  appearance  and  character  were' 
for  the  better  or  not,  it  seemed  to  surprise  and 
interest  him  in  no  common  degree.  Our  mutual 
attachment  for  Ida  formed  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  us,  and  her  fortunes  furnished  a  never 
failing  topic  of  discourse,  which  gave  us  an  ex- 
cuse for  prolonging  many  a  quiet  walk,  or  extend- 
ing many  a  morning  or  an  evening  tdte-^-t^te 
into  hours,   which  sometimes  so  far  uitcrfjered 


with  the  clock-work  regularity  of  the  parsonage 
arrangements,  as  to  draw  a  quiet  reprimand  from 
my  prudent  and  exact  mother. 

"  Those  were  golden  days,  Bella,  as  you  possi- 
bly may  believe,  since  from  some  recent  appear- 
ances I  begin  to  suspect  yours  are  becoming  ting- 
ed with  the  same  mellow  hue;  and  it  might  per- 
haps furnish  you  with  some  useful  hints,  were  I 
to  recount  the  whole  history  of  their  progress  ; 
but  I  will  spare  you  this  detail,  and  as  my  watch 
already  indicates  a  late  hour,  will  only  say,  that 
within  six  months  after  his  return,  and  on  the 
day  in  which  I  completed  my  seventeenth  year^ 
I  became  the  wife  of  Frank  Randolph. 

"  How  often  then,  in  the  midst  of  our  bridal 
joy,  did  we  think  and  speak  of  our  absent  Ida;  it 
seemed  indeed  as  if  our  happiness  was  incom- 
plete without  her  sanction  and  participation.  We 
were  even  planning  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  when 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  addressed  in  an  unknown 
hand  to  Randolph,  and  sealed  with  black,  put  a 
termination  to  our  project.      It   was    from   a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and  feel- 
ingly announced  to  us  the  death  of  her  whom  we 
had  so  fondly  cherished  in  our  hearts.    He  had 
attended  her  during  the  last  days  of  her  life,  and 
he  wrote  eloquently  of  her  faith,  her  patience, 
and  her  gentleness  ;  and  to  soothe  our  grief,  he 
bade  us,  if  we  truly  loved  her,  to  rejoice  that  her 
troubled  spirit  was  removed  from  the  weaiy  bon- 
dage of  sorrow  to  which  it  had  been  doomed.  He 
then  entered  into  details  of  which  we  had  been 
ignorant — informing   us,  that  shortly  after  De 
Courcy  went  to  reside  at  Jamuca,  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  a  man  of  notoriously 
vicious  character,  who  enticed  him  into  scenes  of 
dissipation,  leading  him  on  from  qpe  excess  to 
another,  till  he  brought  ruin  into  his  home,  and 
misery  to  the  heart  of  his  injured  wife.    A  crim- 
inal liaison  which  he  at  length  formed  with  the 
wife  of  his  dissolute  friend,  was  discovered  by  him, 
and  occasioned  a  duel  between  them,  in  which  D# 
Courcy  fell,  pierced  through  the  breast  by  his  an- 
togonist*s  first  fire.    When  the  tiding^s  of  his  fate 
reached  the  unhappy  Ida,  the  cup  of  her  utter 
wretchedness  overflowed,  and  she  Aded  away  like 
some  sweet  flower,  till  the  earth  received  her  to 
its  breast — to  spring  forth  again,  such  was  her 
joyfhl  hope,  to  a  renewed  and  perfect  life  on  the 
glorious  morning  of  the  resurrection.    A  casket 
containing  such  tokens  of  her  love  as  she  had 
been  abl^  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  her  fortune, 
accompanied  the  letter, — its  contents  were  to  be 
divided  between  Randolph  and  myself.    To  eaeh 
of  us  also^  she  had  written  in  few  lines,  a  brief 
and  fond  farewell — and  in  mine  there  was  a  sad 
and  touching  allusion  to  the  fajse  and  £atal  pre- 
diction which  had  cast  its  daik  shadow  over  her 
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after  life — but  the  words  were  blistered  witb  the 
tears  which  fell  as  she  wrote  them,  and  through 
mine  I  could  with  difficulty  decipher  the  charac- 
ters her  dying  hand  had  traced. 

**  My  simple  history  is  ended,  Belhi:  simple, 
yet  fraught  with  such  earnest  teachings  that  you 
have  my  permission  to  repeat  it  to  any,  to  whom  it 
may  be  likely  to  prove  a  wise  and  salutary  lesson." 

Bella's  emotion  prevented  her  reply,  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  silently  kissing  her  cheek,  rose  and  left 
the  room. 


MUSICAL    HINTS. 

No.  I. 

ON  THE  VOICE. 

BT  MUSICUS. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  advancement  of  music 
has  been  extremely  Slow  in  this  country.  Ex- 
r«pting  the  performances  of  simple  songs,  or 
light  instrumental  pieces,  the  art  itself  has  re- 
ceived little  notice.  The  scope  taken  has  in- 
deed been  a  limited  one,  for  the  principles  of 
the  science  have  wholly  been  forgotten.  With 
regard  to  singing,  how  much  has  the  word 
science  been  abused !  It  has  been  attributed  to 
the  vilest  flourishes  upon  wrong  harmonies,  and 
to  absurdities  upon  which  the  theatrical  public  no 
longer  waste  their  applause*  Even  in  England 
the  education  of  professional  singers  has  been 
extremely  superficial.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
professor  to  examine  and  explain  to  his  pupils 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  music ;  then, 
the  aH  wi]}  indeed  become  among  us  more  gene- 
ral and  more  refined.  The  neglect  of  laying  a 
foundation  of  musical  knowledge,  and  too  great 
dependence  on  the  fueling,  or  ear,  hinder  many 
from  becoming  fine  performers ;  and  these  errors, 
therefore,  cannot  be  too  lealously  combated. 

Many  a  child  of  excellent  disposition  for  mu- 
sic, has  been  ruined  as  a  performer,  by  being 
-left  too  much  alone  in  the  outset,  or  by  being 
placed  irodel  the  immediate  charge  of  a  gover- 
ness, who,  with  little  ear,  little  knowledge  of 
tin^e,  and  less  experience  in  teadiing,  soffers  her 
pupil  to  practice  dances,  jigs,  and  other  little 
senseless  tunes:  satisfied  with  the  progress  made, 
if  the  notes  foe  expeditiously  read  and  played. 
PapUs  Are  too  anxious  to  see  results  from  the  at- 
tendance of  an  instructor,  and  are  too  eager  to 
pky  tunes,  by  whkh  they  Judge  of  their  im- 
provement It  is  by  this  vile  system  that  parents 
misjudge  of  their  children's  profit,  and  fondly 
Anticipate  all  their  futnre  excellence.    Alas  I  how 


seldom  are  these  expectations  realised !  To 
create  an  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
press a  desire,  for  getting  forward,  is  not  one  of 
the  least  difficulties  with  which  a  master  has  to 
contend.  During  the  first  year  of  his  employ- 
ment he  should  be  occupied  in  fonning  the  hand, 
training  the  fingers,  and  begniling  by  a  pleasant 
and  amusing  manner,  the  unpleasing  labour  which 
is  found  at  the  beginning  of  music  by  all  young 
and  lively  children. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  greatest  point  to  achieve, 
is  a  thorough  and  gradual  exercise  of  the  fingers, 
to  render  them  equal  in  power,  and  capable  of 
acting  independently  of  each  other;  by  this 
means  the  advanced  stages  of  execution  will  be 
distinct,  neat,  and  equal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fingers  will  stick  together  and  hold  down  more 
notes  than  are  required,  the  wrists  will  be  stifi; 
the  arms  full  of  motion,  and  the  body  awkwaid. 
Perfect  freedom  from  af^tation  is  a  great  chann 
in  a  performer.  The  ordinary  process  by 
which  players  would  indicate  the  great  effect 
their  author  produces  upon  themi  is  nodding  of 
the  head — distorting  and  writhing  of  the  body — 
lifting  up  of  the  hands,  as  though  the  keys  were 
hot,  with  many  other  absurdities,  which  it  would 
be  well  they  could  see  in  a  glass. 

There  are  many  instmctors,  however,  who  de- 
sire to  put  their  pupils  in  the  right  path ;  this  the 
pupils  will  not  permit  Young  ladies,  for  instance, 
want,  with  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump,  to  conquer 
everything;  their  ambition  is  to  sing,  and  to  play 
quadrilles;  they  choose  for  themselves ;  and  t^e 
following  dialogue,  not  the  least  over-drawn,  is 
an  oft  told  tale. 

*'  Ah !  I  am  glad  you've  come ;  I've  a  new  set 
of  quadrilles " 

"Let  me  see  them;  by  Julien?  I  hope  yon 
continue  your  *  dailp  studies,* " 

*'  Studies  1  I  cannot  give  my  mind  to  studies ; 
Fm  sure  theyll  spoil  my  taste,  for  I  never  hear 
my  friends  speak  of  them;  they  are  such  diy 
stuff;  no  sentiment,  no  nothing!" 

**  I  again  repeat,  that  in  the  practice  of  those 
studies,  you  not  only  acquire  a  facility  of  finger- 
ing, but  it  is  a  channel  to  the  knowledge  of  coun- 
terpoint and  modulation." 

**  Counterpoint  I  what  is  counterpoint? — ^what 
is  modulation?" 

'*  Then  you  have  not  studied  the  principles  of 
hafmony." 

"  Oh,  no  I  but  Fm  told  its  a  frightful  heap  of 
notes ;  the  very  thought  of  it  makes  me  nervoos. 
However,  Mr.  Minum,  I  shall  devote  my  atten- 
tion to  singing;  I  wish  to  learn  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  songs.  Pray,  were  you  at  the  con- 
oert  last  evening?    The  music  was  delightful  " 
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"  What  did  you  hear?" 

*'  Oh,  several  fashionable  ballads.  Ererything 
was  excellent" 

This  to  the  reader  may  appear  highly  colored, 
but  he  will  have  little  difficulty  to  note  its  effect, 
for  the  performer  who  will  not  study  will  never 
play;  and  how  many  are  there  who  have  learnt  for 
years  and  cannot  play  three  bars  correctly,  ow- 
ing, not  to  any  natural  incapacity,  but  sheerly 
from  not  having  practised  proper  lessons. 

In  offering  a  few  practical  hints  on  the  voice,  I 
would  remark,  the  structure  of  the  organ  is  so 
exqaisitely  delicate,  that  its  intonation  is  liable  to 
be  injvred  by  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  spir- 
its, or  nervous  excitement  The  natural  compass 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  we  must  avoid 
those  forced  harsh  tones,  which  lead  to  its 
ntter  ruin.  No  mezso  soprano  should  be  allowed 
to  scream  up  to  C,  or  high  treble  descend  to  A.  I 
have  heard  many  young  ladies,  who,  through 
want  of  judgment,  attempt  scenas  and  cavatinas, 
that  demanded  the  impassioned  declamation  of  a 
Malibran,  or  Pasta ;  it  would  be  equally  ridicu- 
lous for  one,  excellent  in  ballad,  to  attempt  Rode's 
variations,  to  remind  us  of  the  perfect  articulation 
of  Madamoiselle  Sontag. 

The*  student  should  not  repress  an  inclination 
to  the  study  of  singing  from  diffidence  on  the 
score  of  the  voice;  nor  become  impatient  of  prac- 
tice, because  the  tone  does  not  flow  freely,  or  ap- 
pear of  a  good  quality,  during  the  first  attempts, 
since  it  may  be  acquired  by  artificial  means.  Daily 
practice  will  almost  create  a  voice  where  none 
existed.  If  its  quality  be  indifferent,  feeling,  and 
good  taste,  will  amply  compensate  for  the  defi- 
ciency, and  delight  infinitel^^  more  than  those 
powerful  voices,  which,  in  unskilful  peirformers, 
are  perfectly  overwhelming  and  disagreeable. 

Previous  to  comihencing  the  Solfa^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  a  good  coarse  of  practise  on 
the  piano  forte.  In  the  practise  of  the  aolfa,  be- 
gin piano,  swelling  out  the  voice  and  diminishing 
it  again  in  as  long  notes  as  a  judicious  eponomy 
of  the  breath  will  allow :  making  the  exactness  of 
pitch  and  intonation  the  subject  of  the  most  vigi- 
lant attention.  Be  patient  in  practice,  and  per- 
severance in  the  rules  of  the  art  will  soften  im- 
perfections and  correct  defects. 

To  acquire  a  purely  vocal  style,  nothing  can 
contribute  so  much  as  the  study  of  good  compo- 
sitions. The  songs  of  Hayden  and  Hande!  re- 
quire a  conception  of  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  composers;  a  beautiful  cresendo  and  decres- 
€ndo,  and  a  perfect  shake.  In  the  works  of  Mo- 
zart, Cimaroso,  Gluck,  and  Paesiello,  we  find  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  of  melody,  whose  crotchets 
and  quavers,  if  there  were  a  language  refined 
«nough,  might  easily  be  translated  into  words.  In 


addition  to  these,  an  abundance  of  exquisite  mel- 
odies can  be  found  in  the  hymns  to  the  virgin  and 
other  parts  of  the  catholic  service,  calculated  to 
lead  to  great  purity  of  taste;  they  are  slow  and 
graceful  in  the  movement,  and  require  that 
beauty  of  expression  which  indicates  true  feeling. 
With  Donnizetti,  Mercadante,  Pacini,  and  others 
of  that  stamp,  sing  how  you  will,  decorate,  or 
take  from— giTO  their  melodies  an  interminable 
succession  of  roulades,  or  do  what  you  list — their 
music  will  sound  none  the  worse — for  we  cannot 
spoil  what  is  already  bad,  or  turn  into  nonsense 
that  which  has  no  meaning. 

Want  of  judgment  or  self  appreciation  is  the 
main  cause  why  private  performances  often  dis- 
please ;  and  those  who  follow  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  music,  without  considering  their  ability,  gene- 
rallj'  excite  a  disadvantageous  comparison.  What- 
ever be  the  flexibility  which  practice  bestows  upon 
the  voice,  it  is  requisite  that  the  inclination  for  dis- 
playing it  should  be  regulated  by  the  judgment. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  but  least  tolerable  offen- 
ces in  singing,  is  to  break  the  continuity,  and  in- 
jure the  sentiment  of  a  fine  air,  by  the  unmean- 
ing succession  of  notes^  tenned  roulade.  On  the 
contrary,  the  performer  should  only  select  such 
movements,  as  will  place  the  acquirements  in  a 
favourable  light,  and  avoid  any  attempts  at  bril- 
liant passages,  or"  show  songs,"  until  the  Solfeggi 
will  permit  them  to  be  accomplished  distinctly  and 
with  ease.  The  pupil  must  as  I  said  before,  be 
greatly  guided  by  the  inclination.  I  would,  how- 
'ever,  recommend  the  choice  of  slow  and  expres- 
sive airs  of  the  old  school,  as  the  means  to  acquire 
expression,  and  a  purely  vocal  style.  Eschew  the 
greater  part  of  modem  English  songs;  they  are 
replete  with  common  melody,  bad  accent,  and 
bad  harmony.  I  do  not  here  make  a  sweeping 
condemnation,  but  with  regret  I  must  write  it, 
the  good  ones  are  few^-the  bad  a  legion. 


Let  not  seducing  dreams  leave  os  a  prey  to  am- 
bitious and  disappointing  desires  at  our  awaken- 
ing. It  is  in  the  sphere  where  Pfovidenoe  has 
placed  us  that  we  must  search  for  the  means  of 
being  useful ;  and  if  there  are  pleasures  which 
belong  only  to  opulence,  there  are  others  which 
can  be  best  found  in  mediocrity.  Perhaps,  in 
giving  ourselves  riches,  we  shall  realise  but  half 
the  dream  of  virtue  and  contentment  **It  seems 
to  me,"  says  Plato, "  that  gold  and  virtue  were 
placed  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  balance  :  that 
we  cannot  throw  an  additional  weight  into  one 
scale,  without  subtracting  an  equal  amount  from 
the  other, " 
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BY  BOBBRT  F08TANS. 

In  the  London  IHnminated  Maganne  there  is  an 
excellent  article  on  the  absurdity  of  settling  dis- 
putes by  means  of  the  rapier  or  the  pistol.  The 
author,  whose  name  appears  above,  is  unsparing 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  barbarous  practice. 
He  relates  the  following  incidents  in  illustration 
of  his  remarks.  They  are  so  well  described  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  l^em  a  nook  in  the 
pages  of  the  Garlakd: — 

THE  MIDSHIPjVIEN'S  DUEL. 

We  lay  at  anchor  in  a  sloop  of  war,  in  a  snug 
cove  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
into  which  we  had  run  to  repair  trifling  damages 
done  to  our  standing  rigging.  I  was  then  a 
youngster,  and  my  opponent  was  the  dearest 
friend  I  had  on  board.  We  slept  in  the  same 
berth,  a  very  confined  place,  and  our  light  and 
air  came  in  through  a  scuttle  in  the  ship^s  side. 
My  cot  was  close  to  this  opening,  and  my  friend 
slept  in  another  outside  mine.  One'^night  after 
an  unusually  hot  day,  a  dispute  arose  between  us 
whether  the  scuttle  should  be  left  open  for  the 
admission  of  air  or  not,  and  certainly  very  incon- 
siderate language  passed  between  us.  Ilowever. 
it  was  only  a  boy's  quarrel,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  my  mesmate  should  sleep  next  the  scuttle, 
and  have  it  open  or  shut,  just  as  he  pleased;  and 
when  the  morning  sun  arose,  none  were  better 
friends  than  we. 

Unhappily  our  disagreement  had  been  over- 
heard by  a  superior  officer,  who  sent  fop  me  into 
his  cabin  on  the  morning  following.  This  person 
was  a  good  seaman,  and  possessed  what  the  world 
calls  high  notions  of  honor.  Hesooniiiformedme 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  that  had  occurred 
between  us;  and  expressing  regret  that  such  lan- 
guage had  passed  between  gentlemen,  desired  tq 
know  how  we  had  arranged  it  I  told  him, 
simply  by  allowing  my  friend  to  sleep  in  my  cot, 
and  we  were  then  as  good  friends  as  any  in  the 
ship.  "Then,  sir,"  said  this  advocate  of  honour, 
**  if  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  terminate,  I  beg  to 
desire  you  will  not  put  your  feet  under  my  ma- 
hogany again,  and  that  all  communications  ex- 
cept those  relating  to  duty,  cease  between  us,'* 
I  left  the  cabin  astonished  at  the  turn  the  affair 
had  taken„7<^d  was  ^surprised  to  find  another 
attaching  an  importance  to  circomstaoces  which 
appeared  to  me  so  trifling. 


However,  upon  consulting  with  the  other  officers 
I  discovered,  unless  I  called  out  my  friend,  and 
shot  at  him.  they  would  imitate  the  example  of 
their  superior,  and  I  felt  I' should  be  despised  by 
all  on  board.  At  my  inexperienced  age  it  was  not 
surprising  I  implicitly^adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
elder  officers,  most  of  whom  were  veterans  in 
comparison  to  myself.  No  time  was  allowed 
for  reflection,  and  no  one  to  advise  with  if  there 
had  been ;  and  firmly  believing  that  I  was  acting 
the  part  of  an  honourable  man,  I  sent  a  challenge, 
demanding  a  meeting  on  shore  at  six  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  to  afford  me  **  satisfaction"  for  the 
iusults  my  friend  had  offered  me  the  night  pre- 
vious. , 

The  stem  ideas  of  honor  which  swayed  our 
punctilious  superiors  prevented  an  apology,  and 
nothing  but  a  hostile  meeting  could  make  us 
friendly  again,  or  wash  away  the  supposed  stains 
upon  our  characters. 

The  day  wore  away  rapidly,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  a  party  of  six,  including  my  friend 
(for  so  I  call  him,  although  by  the  opinions  of 
others  he  was  for  the  time  converted  into  an 
imaginary  foe),  jumped  into  the  boat  and  made 
for  the  shore. 

We  soon  reached  the  land,  which  was  covered 
with  luxuriant  tropical  foliage;  the  distance  was 
curtained  with  mountains,  whose  swelling  sides 
displayed  a  thousand  different  hues,  and  the  whole 
spot  was  pregnant  with  myriads  of  animated  things. 
The  errand  on  which  I  came  did  not  prevent  my 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  I  could 
have  fallen  on  my  knees  and  worshipped  the 
Being  who  had  created  such  a  place. 

The  short  reverie  was  abruptly  ended  by  my 
second,  who  placed  the  pistols  in  my  hands  :  the 
distance  was  fixed,  and  trifling  instructions  deliv- 
ered to  each  :  when  upon  the  signal  being  given, 
we  both  fired  ; — in  an  instant  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  electrified,  and  finding  myself  wounded, 
was  about  to  lean  upon  my  second's  arm,  when  I 
perceived  my  opponent  fall  upon  the  sand.  My 
own  wound  was  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  ; 
it  did  not  prevent  my  running  up  to  the  prostrate 
figure  of  my  old  friend,  whose  face  exhibited  in- 
tense pain,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  side  I  im- 
plored his  forgiveness,  which  he  instantly  grant- 
ed. My  despair  at  his  fate  knew  no  bounds;  and 
accusing  myself  of  his  murder,  ]|upbraided,  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,, those  who  urged  me  to 
send  the  challenge. 

I^thought  no  more  of  myself ;  all  my  care  was 
given  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  absurd  notions 
of  honour.  With  great  difficulty  we  removed 
him  to  the  boat  and  returned  to  the  ship,  when 
the  surgeon  minutely  examined  his  wound,  and 
pronounced  it  dangerous.    For  weeks  after,  his 
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cot  was  attended  hy  his  late  opponent,  whose 
greatest  joy  was  to  anticipate  his  wants  ;  and  the 
only  consolation  left  him  is  the  knowledge  that 
his  care  preserved  his  life  for  a  time. 

The  result  of  this  deed  upon  the  prospects  of  a 
promising  young  officer  was  of  a  very  melancholy 
description.  From  the  nature  of  the  wound 
(through  the  shoulder  joint,)  it  became  impossible 
for  him  to  raise  his  arm  for  any  serviceable  pur- 
pose ;  his  professional  prospects  were  blasted  for 
ever,  and  he  retired  from  a  service  in  which,  had 
he  been  able  to  remain,  there  was  every  reason- 
able prospect  of  his  becoming  one  of  its  ornaments, 
to  die  broken-heartud  in  his  native  land. 

THE  STUDENTS*  DUEL. 

This  dnel  occurred  in  a  German  university 
town; — the  names  here  given  are  fictitious,  the 
real  names  being  withheld  for  various  reasons; 
the  circumstances,  however,  are  strictly  true. 

The  cause  of  the  following  melancholy  tragedy 
was  a  woman,  an  opera  dancer,  possessing  but  a 
moderate  share  of  talent  in  her  vocation,  but  many 
personal  graces;  she  was  also  as  artful  and  cun- 
ning as  she  was  beautiful. 

Her  house  was  open  to  all  the  gay  and  idle, 
and  the  wild  and  dissipated  young  men  frequent- 
ing the  University  she  looked  upon  as  her  spoil 
From  them  she  gleaned  a  rich  harvest,  for  many 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  proudest  families  in 
Germany.  To  her  natural  beauties  she  added 
the  capricious  and  flattering  graces  of  the  co- 
quette; and  she  also  possessed  the  deceitful  and 
dangerous  art  of  inspiring  several  suitors  with 
violent  attachments  to  her  person  at  the  same 
time.  The  Jewish  King's  description  of  persons 
of  her  class  cannot  be  surpassed  for  fidelity : — 

**  The  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  as  a  honey  comb, 
and  her  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil." 

**  But  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two- 
edged  sword." 

**  Her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on 
hell." 

Among  the  many  who  paid  their  devotions  to 
her  shrine  were  two  students,  named  Zabem  and 
Bitter,  and  each  believed  he  was  the  favoured 
object  of  her  choice ;  they  of  course  regarded  each 
other  as  inveterate  foes.  These  young  men  be- 
came her  dupes;  and  she  fostered  their  mutual 
dislike>  it  is  supposed,  without  reflecdng  upon  the 
results.  Very  little  was  requisite  to  blow  their 
pent-up  and  heated  rancour  into  open  hostility — 
and  the  crisis  soon  came.  Zabcm  meeting  Ritter 
on  the  stairs  leading  to  her  apartments,  inquired 
in  a  haughty  manner  the  nature  of  his  business 
there;  and  the  reply  being  equally  haughty,  a 
blow  from  Zabcrn's  cane  struck  Ritter  to   the 


ground.  After  some  further  altercation,  they 
parted  to  meet  again  in  a  valley  near  the  town, 
to  fight  until  the  death. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  murderous 
affair: — 

A  circle  is  drawn  upon  the  ground,  the  dimen- 
sions having  been  determined  upoo  by  the  parties. 

When  the  principals  are  in  the  circle,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  retire  from  it,  nor  permitted  to  fire 
until  the  signal  is  given. 

Immediately  after  the  signal,  they  are  permitted 
to  fire  at  discretion,  when  they  like,  and  also  at 
what  distance  they  like  vriikan  the  ciroumfereuce 
of  the  ring,  but  on  no  pretence  can  they  put  a 
foot  outside  of  it  without  violating  the  laws  of  the 
duel 

Let  us  suppose  the  principals  armed,  and  in  the 
circle  anxiously  w^ting  for  the  signal,  and  glow- 
ing with  hatred  and  revenge.  Near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ring,  and  opposite  to  each  other, 
stood  the  two  principals,  and  upon  hearing  the 
word  "fire,**  Ritter  took  aim  and  shot  his  ball  into 
Zabem's  chest,  who  staggered  a  few  paces,butdid 
not  fall.  By  an  eifort  almost  superhuman  he 
turned  slowly  round,  death  strongly  marked  in 
his  face,  and  staggering  up  to  tbe  place  where  Rit- 
ter stood  with  his  arms  folded,  who  waited  his 
fate  with  apparent  composure. 

With  calculating  cruelty,  Zabeni  pressed  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  against  the  forehead  of  Rit- 
ter, and  grinning  a  ghastly  snule  of  mingled  ha- 
tred and  revenge,  was  in  the  act  of  polling  the 
trigger,  when  death  arrested  his  finger,  and  utter- 
ing one  loud  agonising  scream,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  earth,  the  weapon  exploding  harmless  in  the 
air. 

Doubtless  the  advocates  of  duelling  will  ap- 
plaud the  unshaken  firmness  of  Ritter.  Listen 
to  the  end. — ^Though  his  opponent  was  dead,  yet 
Ritter  moved  not;  there  he  stood  in  the  same 
fixed  attitude ;  the  only  mark  upon  his  person 
was,  like  Cain's,  upon  his  brow.  Zabem's  pistol 
had  left  the  impression  of  its  muzzle — >the  dead 
man's  brand  was  there.  Physically,  he  had  sus- 
tained no  hurt,  but  mentally  was  he  wounded  past 
all  redemption.  The  few  short,  fleeting  moments 
of  the  duel  had  crowded  within  their  narrow  eom- 
pass  the  withering  effects  of  an  age.  The  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings  in  his  trying  situation  had 
dethroned  his  reason,  and  from  that  hour  he 
walked  the  earth  "  the  statue  of  a  man." 


!  UiTwiLLiTfG  does  the  mind  digest  the  evils  prepa- 
red for  it  by  others  ;  for  these  we  prepare  our- 
selves; we  cat  but  the  fruit  which  we  have  planted 

j  and  watered — Stemt. 
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**  Oil,     Mother !  sing  m j  childhood's  soDgs, 

They  fkll  like  Bummer  nin, 
Ou  lUe  won  heart,  that  vainly  long* 

To  be  all  thine  again. 
Speak  comfort  to  me^— call  me  y«t 

Thy  Mary,  aa  of  yore ; 
Those  words  could  make  me  Italf  forget, 

That  this  is  home  no  more  I" 
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AN  ANCIKNT  LEGK2ID. 


Ab,  frantic  fear ! 
1  Bee,  I  see  thoe  near ; 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thj  haggard  eye ! 
Like  the*  I  start,  like  thaa  diaordered  flj  ! 

CoUim. 


In  a  remote  district  of  country  belonging  to  Lord 
Cassillis,  between  Ayrshire  and  Galloway,  about 
throe  hundred  years  ago,  a  moor  of  apparently 
boundless  extent  stretched  several  miles  along  the 
road,  and  wearied  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by  the 
sameness  and  dwolation  of  its  appearance;  not  a 
tree  varied  the  prospect — not  a  shrub  enlivened 
the  eye  by  its  freshness — not  a  native  flower 
bloomed  to  adorn  this  ungenial  soil.  One  "  lone- 
some desert'*  reached  the  horizon  on  every  side, 
with  nothing  to  mark  that  any  mortal  had  ever 
visited  the  scene  before,  except  a  few  rude  huts 
that  were  scattered  near  its  centre;  and  a  road, 
or  rather  pathway,  for  those  whom  business  or 
necessity  obliged  to  pass  in  that  direction.  At 
length,  deserted  as  this  wild  region  had  always 
been,  it  became  still  more  gloomy.  Strange  ru- 
mours arose,  that  the  path  of  unwary  travellers 
had  been  beset  on  this  "  blasted  heath,"  and  that 
treachery  and  murder  had  intercepted  the  soli- 
tary stranger  as  he  traversed  its  dreary  extent, 
When  several  persons,  who  were  known  to  have 
passed  that  way,  mysteriously  disappeared,  the 
inquiries  of  their  relatives  led  to  a  strict  and  an- 
xious investigation:  but  though  the  officers  of 
justice  were  sent  to  scour  the  country, and  exam- 
ine the  inhabitants,  'UOt  a  trace  could  be  obtained 
of  the  persons  in  question,  nor  of  any  place 
of  c^ceahnent  which  could  be  a  refuge  for  the 
lawless  and  desperate  to  horde  in.  Yet,  as  inqui- 
ry became  stricter,  and  the  disappearance  of  in- 
dividuals more  frequent,  the  simple  inhabitants 
of  the  neighboring  hamlets  were  agitated  by  the 
most  fearful  apprehensions.  Some  declared  that 
the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  night  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  sudden  and  preternatural  cries  of 
more  than  mortal  anguish,  which  seemed  to  arise 
in  the  distance;  and  a  shepherd  one  evening  who 
had  lost  his  way  on  the  moor,  declared  ho  had 
approached  three  mysterious  ligurcs,  who  seemed 
struggling  against  each  other  with  supernatural 
energy,  till  at  length  one  of  them  with  a  fright- 
ful scream,  suddenly  sunk  into  the  earth. 

Gradually  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  dwel- 
lings on  tlieheatli,  and  settled  in  distant  quarters, 
till  at  length  but  one  of  the  cottage^i  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  an  olu  woman  and  her 
two  sous,  who  loudly  lamented  that    poverty 


chained  them  to  this  solitary  and  mytterions 
spot.  Travellers  who  frequented  this  road  now 
did  so  in  groups  to  protect  each  other;  and  if 
night  overtook  them,  they  usually  stopped  at  the 
humble  cottage  of  the  old  woman  and  her  sons, 
where  cleanliness  compensated  for  the  want  of 
luxury,  and  where,  over  a  blazing  fire  of  peat, 
the  bolder  spirits  smiled  at  the  imaginary  terrors 
of  the  road,  and  the  more  timid  trembled  as  they 
listened  to  the  tales  of  terror  and  affright  with 
which  their  hosts  entertained  them. 

One  gloomy  and  tempestuous  night  in  Novem- 
ber, a  pedlar-boy  hastily  traversed  the  moor. 
Terrified  to  find  himself  involved  in  darkness 
amidst  its  boundless  wastes,  a  thousand  frightful 
traditions,  connected  with  this  dreary  scene,  dar- 
ted across  his  mind — every  blast,  as  it  swept 
in  hollow  gusts  over  the  heath,  seemed  to  teem 
with  the  sighs  of  departed  spirits — and  the  birds 
as  they  winged  their  way  above  his  head,  appear- 
ed to  warn  him  of  approaching  danger.  The 
whistle  with  which  he  usually  beguiled  his  weary 
pilgrimage,  died  away  into  silence,  and  he  groped 
along  with  trembling  ajid  uncertain  steps,  which 
sounded  too  loudly  in  his  ears.  The  promise  of 
Scripture  occurred  to  his  memory,  and  rerivedhis 
courage,  ''*  I  will  be  unto  thee  as  a  rock  in  the 
desert,  and  as  an  hiding-place  in  the  storm.*' 
"  Swre/y,**  thought  he,  "  though  alone,  I  am  not 
forKiken\'  and  a  prayer  for  assistance  hovered 
on  his  lips. 

A  light  now  glimmered  in  the  distance,  which 
would  lead  him,  he  conjectured,  to  the  cottage  of 
the  old  woman;  and  towards  that  he  eagerly  bent 
his  way,  remembering  as  he  hastened  along,  that 
when  he  had  risked  it  the  year  before,  it  was  in 
company  with  a  large  party  of  travellers,  who 
had  beguiled  the  evening  with  those  tales  of  mys- 
tery which  had  so  lately  filled  his  brain  with  im- 
ages of  terror.  He  recollected,  too,  how  anxious- 
ly the  old  woman  and  her  two  sons  had  endea- 
voured to  detain  him  when  the  other  travellers 
were  departing,  and  now,  therefor^,  he  confident- 
ly anticipated  a  cordial  and  cheering  reception. 
His  first  call  for  admission  obtained  no  visible 
marks  of  attention,  but  instantly  the  greatest 
noise  and  confusion  prevailed  within  the  cottage. 
They  think  it  is  one  of  the  supernatural  visitants, 
of  whom  the  old  lady  talks  so  much,  thought  the 
boy,  approaching  a  window,  where  the  light  with- 
in showed  him  all*  the  inhabitants  at  their  several 
occupations  j  the  old  woman  was  hastily  scrubbing 
the  stone  floor,  and  strewing  it  thickly  over  with 
sand,  while  her  two  sons  seemed  with  equal  hasto 
to  be  thrusting  something  large  and  heavy  into  an 
immense  chest,  which  they  carefully  locked.  The 
boy  in  a  frolicksoipo  mood  thoughtlessly  tapped 
at  the  window,  when  th^y  all  instantly  started  up 
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with  consternation  so  strongly  depicted  on  their 
•conntenances,  that  he  shrunk  back  inroluntarily 
with  an  undefined  feeling  of  apprehension;  bnt 
before  he  had  time  to  reflect  a  moment  longer, 
one  of  them'  suddenly  darted  out  at  the  door,  and 
seizing  the  boy  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  dragged 
him  violently  into  the  cottage.  "  I  am  not  what 
you  takemefor,"  said  the  boy  attemptbg  to  laugh, 
**  but  oply  the  poor  pedlar  who  visited  you  last 
year."  "  Are  you  alone?"  inquired  the  old  wom- 
an, in  a  harah  deep  tone,  which  made  his  heart 
thrill  with  apprehension,  ''Yes,"  said  the  boy, 
*<  I  am  alone  here;  and  alas  !"  he  added,  with  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  feeling,  **  I  am  alone  in 
the  wide  world  also.  Not  a  person  exists  who 
would  shed  a  single  tear  if  I  died  this  very  night." 
— "  Then  you  are  welcome!"  said  one  of  the  men 
with  a  sneer,  while  he  cast  a  glance  of  peculiar 
expression  at  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cot- 
ttige. 

It  was  with  a  shiver  of  apprehension  rather 
than  of  cold,  that  the  boy  drew  towards  the  fire, 
«nd  the  looks  which  the  old  woman  and  her  sons 
exchanged,  made  him  wish  that  he  had  preferred 
the  shelter  of  any  one  of  the  roofless  cottages 
which  were  scattered  near,  rather  than  trust  him- 
self among  persons  of  such  dubious  aspect. 
Dreadful  surmises  flitted  across  his  brain:  and 
terrors  which  he  could  neither  combat  nor  exan?- 
ine,  imperceptibly  stole  into  his  mind ;  but  alone, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  assistance,  he  resolved 
to  smother  his  suspicions,  or  at  least  not  to  in- 
crease the  danger  by  revealing  them.  The  room 
to  which  he  retired  for  the  night  had  a  confused 
and  desolate  aspect;  the  curtains  seemed  to  have 
been  violently  torn  down  from  the  bed,  and  still 
hung  in  tatters  around  it — the  table  seemed  to 
have  been  broken  by  some  violent  concussion,  and 
the  fragments  of  various  pieces  of  furniture  lay 
scattered  upon  the  floor.  The  boy  b^ged  that 
a  light  might  bum  in  his  apartment  till  he  was 
asleep,  and  anxiously  examined  the  fastenings 
of  the  door;  but  they  seemed  to  have  been  wren- 
ched asunder  on  some  former  occasion,  and  wero 
still  left  rusty  and  broken. 

It  was  long  ere  the  pedlar  attempted  to  compose 
his  agitated  nerves  to  rest;  bnt  at  leng^  his 
senses  began  to  '*  steep  themselves  in  forgetfnl- 
ness,"  though  his  imagination  remained  painfully 
-active,  and  presented  new  scenes  of  terror  to  his 
mind,  with  all  the  nvidness  of  reality.  He  fan- 
cied himself  again  wandering  on  the  heath,  which 
appeared  to  ^  peopled  with  spectres,  who  all 
beckoned  to  him  not  to  enter  the  cottage,  and  as 
lie  approached  it,  they  vanished  with  a  hollow  and 
despairing  cry.  The  scene  then  changed,  and  he 
found  himself  again  seated  by  tlxe'fire,  where  the 
countenances  of  the  men  scowled  iippn  him  with 


the  most  terrifying  malignity,  and  he  thought  the 
old  woman  suddenly  seized  him  by  the  arms,  and 
pinioned  them  to  his  side.  Suddenly  the  boy  was 
startled  from  these  agitated  slumbers,  by  what 
sounded  to  him  like  the  cry  of  distress;  he  was 
broad  awake  in  a  moment,  and  sat  up  in  bed, — but 
the  noise  was  not  repeated,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  it  had  only  been  a  continuation 
of  the  fearful  images  which  had  disturbed  his  rest,, 
when,  on  glancing  at  the  door,  he  observed  a 
broad  red  stream  of  blood  silently  stealing  its 
course  along  the  floor.  Frantic  with  alarm,  it  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  spring  from  his  bed, 
and  rush  to  the  door,  through  a  chink  of  which, 
his  eye  nearly  dimmed  with  affright,  he  could 
watch  unsyspected  whatever  might  be  done  in  the- 
adjoining  room. 

His  fear  vanished  instantly  when  he  perceived 
that  it  was  only  a  goat  that  they  had  been 
slaughtering;  and  he  was  abodt  to  steal  into  bed 
again,  ashamed  of  his  groundless  apprehensions, 
when  his  ear  was  arrested  by  a  eosversation 
which  transfixed  him  aghast  with  terror  to  the 
spot. 

**  This  is  an  easier  job  than  you  had  yesterday," 
said  the  man  who  held  the  goat.  '*  I  wish  all  the 
throats  we've  cut  were  as  easily  and  as  quietly 
done.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  noise  as  the  old 
gentleman  made  last  night!  It  was  well  we  had 
no  neighbour  within  a  dozeft  miles,  or  they  must 
have  heard  his  cries  for  help  and  mercy." 

"  Don*t  speak  of  it,"  replied  the  other;  •'  I  was 
never  fond  of  bloodshed." 

"  Ha!  ha!"  said  the  other,  with  a  sneer,  "you 
say  so,  do  you?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  first,  gloomily;  "  themur- 
der-hole  is  the  thing  for  me — that  tells  no  tales — 
a  single  scuffle — a  single  plunge — and  the  fellow's 
dead  and  buried  to  your  hand  in  a  moment.  I 
would  defy  all  the  officers  in  Christendom  to  dis- 
cover any  mischief  there." 

**  Ay,  nature  did  us  a  good  turn  when  she  con- 
trived suet  ^  plao®  03  that.  Who  that  saw  a  hole 
in  the  heath,  filled  ^dth  clear  water,  and  so  small 
that  the  long  grass  meets  overlhe  top  of  it,  would 
suppose  that  the  depth  is  unfathomable,  and  that 
it  contains  more  than  forty  people  who  have  met 
their  deaths  there? — it  sucks  them  in  like  a 
leech!" 

**  How  do  you  mean  to  despatch  the  lad  in  the 
next  room?"  asked  the  old  woman  in  an  under 
tone.  The  elder  ^on  made  her  a  sign  to  be  silent 
and  pointed  towards  the  door  where  their  trem- 
bling auditor  was  concealed;  while  the  other,  with 
an  expression  of  brutal  ferocit}',  passed  his  bloody 
knife  across  t^  throat. 

The  pedli^iboy  possessed  a^^Id  and  daring 
spirit,  which  y,-^  now  roused  to  desperation;  but 
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in  any  open  resistance  the  odds  were  so  complete- 
ly against  him,  that  flight  seemed  the  best  resource. 
He  gently  stole  to  the  window,  and  having  by 
cue  dreadful  effort  broke  the  rusty  bolt  by  which 
the<oasement  had  been  fastened,  he  let  himself 
down  without  noise  or  difficulty.  This  betokens 
good,  thought  he,  pausing  an  instant  in  dreadful 
hesitation,  what  direction  to  take.  This  momen- 
tary deliberation  was  fearfully  interrupted  by  the 
hoarse  yoice  of  the  men  calling  aloud,  "  Th£  boy 
hasJUd — let  loose  the  blood-hound  f*  These  words 
sunk  like  a  death  knell  on  his  heart,  for  escape 
appeared  now  impossible,  and  his  nerves  appear- 
ed to  melt  away  like  wax  in  a  furnace.  Shall  I 
perish  without  a  struggle!  thought  he,  rousing 
himself  to  exertion,  and,  helpless  and  terrified  as 
a  hare  pursued  by  its  ruthless  hunters,  he  fled 
across  the  heath.  Soon  the  baying  of  the  blood- 
hound broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the 
voice  of  its  masters  sounded  through  the  moor, 
as  they  endeavoured  to  accelerate  its  speed, — 
panting  and  breathless  the  boy  pursued  his  hope- 
less career,  but  every  moment  his  pursuers  seem- 
ed to  gain  upon  his  failing  steps.  The  hound  was 
unimpeded  by  the  darkness  which  was  to  him  so 
impenetrable,  and  its  voice  rung  louder  and  deep- 
er on  his  ear — while  the  lanterns  which  were  car- 
ried by  the  men  gleamed  near  and  distinct  upon 
his  vision. 

At  his  fullest  sp^d,  the  terrified  boy  fell  with 
violence  over  a  heap  of  stones,  and  having  noth- 
ing on  but  his  shirt,  he  was  severely  cut  in  every 
limb.  With  one  wild  cry  to  Heaven  for  assistance, 
he  continued  prostrate  on  the  earth,  bleeding  and 
nearly  insensible.  The  hoarse  voices  of  the  men, 
and  the  still  louder  baying  of  the  dog,  were  now 
so  near,  that  instant  destruction  seemed  inevitable 
— already  he  felt  himself  in  their  fimgs,  and  the 
bloody  knife  seemed  to  gleam  before  his  eyes, — 
despair  renewed  his  energy,  and  once  more,  in  an 
agony  of  affri^t,  that  seemed  veiging  towards 
madness,  he  rushed  forward  so  rapidly  that  ter- 
ror seemed  to  give  wings  to  his  feeL  ^  A  load  cry 
near  the  spot  he  had  left  arose  on  his  ears  with- 
out suspending  his  flight  The  hound  had  stop- 
ped at  the  place  where  the  pedlar*s  wounds  had 
bled  so  profusely,  and  deeming  the  chase  now 
over,  it  lay  down  there,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  proceed;  in  vain  the  men  beat  it  with  frantic 
violeoce»  and  tried  again  to  put  the  hound  on  the 
scent, — ^the  sight  of  blood  had  satisfied  the  animal 
that  its  work  was  done,  and  with  dogged  resolu- 
tion it  resisted  every  inducement  to  pursue  the 
same  scent  a  second  time.  The  pedlar  boy  in  the 
mean  time  paused  not  in  his  flight  till  morning 
dawned — and  still  as  he  fled,  Uie' noise  of  steps 
seemed  to  pus||i  him,  and  the  er^of  his  assas- 
sins sounded  in  the  distance.  *  T^n  miles  off  lie 


reached  a  village,  and  spread  instant  alarm 
throughout  the  neighbourhood — the  inhabitants 
were  aroused  with  one  accord  into  a  tumult  of  in- 
dignation— several  of  them  had  lost  sons,  broth- 
ers, or  frieods,  on  the  heath,  and  all  united  in 
proceeding  instantly  to  seize  the  old  woman  and 
her  sons,  who  were  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  their 
violence.  Three  gibbets  were  immediately  raised 
on  the  moor,  and  the  wretched  culprits  confessed 
before  their  execution  to  the  destruction  of  near- 
ly fifty  victims  in  the  Murder-Hole  which  they 
pointed  out,  and  near  which  they  suffered  the  pen- 
alty of  their  crimes.  The  bones  of  several  mur- 
dered persons  were  with  diiBeuUy  brought  up 
from  the  abyss  into  which  they  had  been  thrust ; 
but  so  narrow  is  the  aperture,  and  so  extraordi- 
nary the  depth,  that  all  who  see  it  are  inclined  to 
coincide  in  the  tradition  of  the  country  people 
that  it  is  un^Etthomable.  The  scene  of  these 
events  still  continues  nearly  as  it  was  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  remains  of  the  old  cottage 
with  its  blackened  walls  (haunted,  of  course,  by 
a  thousand  evil  spirits),  and  the  extensive  moor» 
on  which  a  more  modem  inn  (if  it  can  be  digni- 
fied by  such  an  epithet)  resembles  its  predecessor 
in  every  thing  but  the  character  of  its  inhabitants; 
the  landlord  is  deformed,  but  possesses  extraor- 
dinary genius;  he  has  himself  maaufaetured  a 
violin,  on  which  he  plays  with  untaught  skill, — 
and  if  any  discord  be  heard  in  the  house,  or  any 
mxrder  committed  in  ityiAisis  his  only  instrument. 
His  daughter  (who  has  never  travelled  beyond  the 
heath)  has  inherited  her  father's  talent,  and  learn- 
ed all  his  tales  of  terror  and  superstition,  which 
she  rehites  with  infinite  spirit;  but  when  you  are 
led  by  her  acroos  the  heath  to  drop  a  stone  into 
that  deep  and  narrow  gulf  to  which  our  atory  re- 
lates,— ^when  you  stand  on  its  slippery  edge,  and 
(parting  the  long  grass  with  which  it  is  covered) 
gaze  into  its  mysterious  depths, — when  she  des- 
cribes with  all  the  animation  of  an  ciye-toiteea* ,  the 
struggle  of  the  victims  grasping  the  grass  as  a 
lasthope  of  preservation,  and  trying  to  dragdown 
the  assassin,  as  an  expiring  effort  of  veogeanoe — 
when  you  are  told  that  for  three  hundred  years  the 
clear  waters  in  this  diamond  of  the  desert  haveie- 
mained  untasted  by  mortal  lips,  and  that  the  soli- 
tary traveller  is  stiil  pursued  at  night  by  the  howl- 
ing of  the  blood-hound,  it  is  then  aiify  that  it  is 
possible  fully  to  appreciate  the  terrors  of  Thb 
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A  WAR  is  to  states  what  exercise  is  to  individuals  *. 
a  proper  proportion  may  contribute  to  health  and 
vigour,  but  too  much  emaciates  and  wears  out  a 
constitution. 
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•*  THE  LOKD  AND  THE  VASSAL."         j 
"BANKS  AND  THE  ROYAL,  SOCIETY."       \ 

These  two  volumes  form  part  of  a  series  which  | 
we  have  ah-eady  had  occasion  to  eulogise — "  Par-  ; 
ker's  Collections  in  Popular  Literature," — which  j 
we  are  happy  to  see  continued  with  unabated  ) 
vigour  and  increased  success.  < 

"  The  Lord  and  the  Vassal"  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  that  important  scheme  of  polity,  \ 
the  Feudal  System.  The  causes  which  at  first  \ 
gave  rise  to  this  system  are  fully  and  explicitly  \ 
narrated,  as  well  as  those  which  led  to  its  decline  ; 
and  ultimate  fall;  the  principles  on  which  it  was  j 
founded,  and  the  details  of  its  practical  working,  ; 
are  stated  and  illustrated  in  a  most  clear  and  con-  ! 
<!ise  manner;  and  its  effects,  for  good  or  for  evil,  * 
are  pointed  out  in  many  of  the  still  existing  usa-  ! 
ges  and  customs  of  society. 

The  subject  here  treated  of,  is  no  less  interest-  < 
ing  than  momentous.  The  Feudal  System  was 
the  prominent  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
middle  ages,  and,  long  after  its  apparent  extinc- 
tion, its  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  political 
movements  of  almost  every  European  State. 

<*  It  WM  the  growth  of  ages,  and  th«  rMolt  of  bumber. 
less  e9«ots,  each  of  which  contribated  its  peculiar  share 
in  the  prodactlon  of  the  joint  effects :  it  developed  itself 
in  countries  where  the  monarchs  were  powerful,  and  in 
others  where  the  monarchs  were  almost  powerless :  it 
was  bom  in  the  anarchy,  consequent  on  the  oVerthrow, 
by  rude  barbarians,  of  an  fll-ordered  empire,  and  became 
by  dagprecs,  part  and  parcel  of  the  characteristics  of  er. 
ery  nation  of  Europe  :  it  battled  at  one  time  with  kings, 
«t  another  with  ecclesiastics,  At  another  with  the  people: 
and  waa  at  length,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  subverted 
by  the  oomblned power  of  all;  leaving  behind  it,  howev- 
er,  effects  which  remain  even  to  the  present  day." 

Nowhere  are  these  effects  more  apparent  than 
in  our  own  Province,  and  those  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain aa  aoquaintance  with  the  yarious  phases  of 
the  Feadai  System,  will  find  no  better  authority, 
under  Halhim  himself,  than  this  little  compila- 
tion. 

The  second  of  the  two  works  .whose  titles  are 
given  above,  is  oondaoted  on  a  plan  which  unites 
the  ohanas  of  Biography  and  of  Scientific  His- 
tory. The  central  portion  is  occupied  by  a  life 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  including 
the  principal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
during  his  long  presidency  of  forty*one  years; 
whilst  the  previous  and  succeeding  events  in  the 
history  of  that  Society  form,  as  it  were,  a  frame- 
work for  this  portion  of  the  vohime,  and  give  a 
completeness  to  the  whole.  The  histoiy  of  the 
Boyal  Society  is,  in  ftict,  the  hbtory  of  Science, 
from  the  middie  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  day.    Among  its  members  are  recorded 


names,  whose  genius  and  scientific  enterprise 
have  made  them  world-renowned — Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
many  others  of  lesser  note.  The  early  difficul- 
ties of  the  Uoyal  Society;  its  threatened  extinc- 
tion and  energetic  revival ;  its  patronage  of  the 
rising  genius  of  Newton,  and  publication  of  his 
celebrated  Principia,  at  its  own  expense;  its  con- 
tinued course  of  prosperity  under  Banks  and 
Davy,  and  the  various  eminent  men  who  have 
since  filled  the  President's  chair;  and  the  impulse 
given  by  it,  throughout  all  that  period,  to  scien- 
tific research  and  consequent  commercial  enter- 
prise: all  these  and  kindred  topics,  form  a  narra- 
tive of  surpassing  interest. 

The  character  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  will  bo 
best  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
euloguimjpronouncedby  Baron  Cuvier,  before  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris. 

"  We  may  without  resorre  admire  his  courage  in  per- 
ilous enterprises;  his  noble  employment  of  the  favours 
wliich  fortune  had  poured  out  upon  him  in  supporting 
all  that  waa  useAil;  the  exemplary  assiduity  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  honorable  station,  and 
the  amenities  which  he  introduced  into  the  personal  in. 
tercourse  of  the  friends  uf  science ;  the  generous  solici- 
tude which  he  displayed  towards  those  whom  misfortune 
had  pursued;  and  when  we  consider  how  high  a  place  he 
occupied  in  public  esteem,  and  in  spite  of  the  detraetiona 
of  enry,  how  well  he  has  been  recompensed  by  that  pure 
happiness  which  always  results  from  the  untiring  ezer- 
dse  of  an  active  benevolence ;  we  feel  it  to  bo  an  espe- 
cial duty  to  offer  his  character  as  an  example  to  that 
comparatively  large  class— men  of  wealth  and  station,, 
who  wear  out  their  time  in  indolence,  which  is  weari- 
some to  themselves,  and  mischievous  to  others — time, 
which  from  their  means  and  position,  might  be  so  easily 
and  so  happily  employed  in  promoting  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity." 

Such  a  man  as  this  was  eminently  worthy  of 
having  his  name  thus  prominently  connected  with 
the  Koyal  Society,  independently  even  of  the 
lengthened  period  during  which  he  presided  over 
its  operations.  His  early  life  was  one  of  adven- 
turous travels,  and  ardent  pursuit  of  science,  while- 
his  riper  age  and  declining  years  were  spent  in  a. 
circle  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  the  age,  by  whom  he  was  regar- 
ded with  an  esteem  and  reverence,  no  less  due  to 
his  rirtnes  than  to  his  talents. 

IXDIAN    BESBASCIISS— BT    THS    REV.    BBKJJLMIH 
SLIGHT. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  all 
that  belongs  to  the  history,  manners,  character 
and  customs  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca.   The  talcs  which  have  been  tol^,  of  their  per- 
f  severing  energy,  their  bravery ^feLffenerosity, 
I  have  won  forth^  multitudes  of  flmt  admirers 
(  among  the  lovers  of  romance  ;  and  although  in 
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the  remnants  of  tlie  race  now  existing,  there  is 
little  to  indicate  what  the  Indian  was,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  think  of  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
forest,  without  associating  with  them  all  the  attri- 
butes which  of  right  belong  to  those  upon  whom 
nature  has  impressed  the  seal  of  trtie  nobility. 

Mr.  Slight  has  been  a  careful  student  of  Indian 
character,  and  he  has  brought  to  the  task  a  mind 
naturally  acute,  and  enriched  with  the  stores  of 
learning  which  fit  the  man  to  become  the  minister 
of  God.  He  has,  too,  seen  the  Indian  at  home — 
in  hia  domestic  and  social  character — punoing 
the  even  tenor  of  his  every  day  existence.  No 
one  could  have  liad  better  opportunities  of  seeing 
)iira  as  he  u,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  none 
<;ould  more  faithfully  or  impartially  have  des- 
•cribed  him.  The  book  is  consequently  full  of 
interest,  and  will  be  perused  with  avidity,  not  in 
this  country  only,  but  in  England,  where  the  In- 
dians of  North  America  are  regarded  with  much 
kindly  feeling,  and  generous  sympathy. 

Mr.  Slight  has  divided  his  Review  into  nine 
Separate  chapters,  treating  of  the  Origin,  Num- 
ber, Tribes,  Language,  Genius,  Manners,  Super- 
stitions and  Traditions  of  the  Indians.  He  has 
devoted  a  cliapter  to  the  wrongs,  real  or  suppos- 
ed, which  they  have  suffered,  and  added  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  suggestions  for  their  future  im- 
provement. The  concluding  chapter  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  improvements  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Each  of  these  departments 
of  Indian  history  he  has  treated  in  a  candid  and 
masterly  manner,  conveying  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  a  comparatively  trifling  space.  Some 
of  the  traditions  which  have  been  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Slight  are  of  an  extravagant  and  extraordi- 
nary character,  but  they,  nevertheless,  have  been 
implicitly  believed;  and  are  even  yet  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  belief.  The  light  of  Christianity 
is,  however,  slowly  but  surely  dispelling  the  clouds 
in  which  the  Indian  mind  haa  been  so  long  envel- 
oped, and  Mr.  Slight  furnishes  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  aptitude  with  which  they  receive 
instruction,  and  the  fervour  with  which  they  are 
inspired  when  the  promises  of  revelation  are  of- 
fered for  their  acceptance. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  several 
specimens  of  the  fertid  oratory  of  the  Indians. 
That  these  arc  not  more  numerous  is  a  matter  of 
regret  as  well  to  ourselves  as  to  the  author.  But 
the  short  extracts  given  are  enough  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  the  oratory  of  the  Indians  was  of  an 
exalted  order,  and  that  their  language,  poor  as  it 
was  in  variety,  was  eminently  calculated  to  give 
forcible 
constant 
gested  to  the^  untutored  children  of  tho  forest 


^  Want  of  space  alone  pi'events  us  from  transcribe 
,  ing  to  our  pages,  some  of  the  very  beautiful 
(  speeches  with  which  this  department  of  the  work 
\  abounds. 

We  cannot  conclude-  without  cordially  fecom- 
[  mending  these  "  Indian  Researches**  to  general 
!  perusal.    They  are  both  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, and  through  the  whole  there  runs  a  strain  of 
Christian  philanthropy  which  will  not  be  without 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  reader's  mind. 


utterlfcfec  to  the  lofty  thoughts  which 
t  cdlf^PRion  with  nature  necessarily  sug- 


MAP  OF   CAKADA  ;  BT  EDWARD  8TAVKLET,  CIVIL 
ENGINEER. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Messrs^  Arta<Mt  and 
Ramsay,  those  indefatigable  caterers  for  their 
tastGB  and  wants,  for  this  very  complete  and  beau- 
tifully executed  map.  The  compiler,  having  ac- 
cess to  the  government  plans  and  drawings,  has 
been  enabled  to  give  the  most  minute  details  of 
the  portions  of  the  province  recently  surveyed 
and  settled;  and  he  has  likewise  added  plans,  on 
a  larger  scale,  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  of 
the  environs  of  Quebec,  Kingston,  Toronto  and 
Niagara. 

We  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  numerous  trav- 
ellers who  have  this  summer  visited  Canada,  that 
this  map  had  not  made  its  appearance  last  spring, 
but  it  is  a  boon  which  their  successors  of  next  year 
will  know  how  to  appreciate. 

HisToiRE  DU  (Canada — par  m.  niBAFD — second 

VOLUME. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  allude  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation, to  Mr.  Bibaud*s  History  of  Canada, 
while  under  the  dominion  of  France.  The  se- 
cond volume  begins  with  the  period  of  its  cession 
to  England,  and  is  continued  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion  in  1837.  Mr.  BilMud  has 
been  most  industrious  in  his  search  after  authen- 
tic records.  He  has  also  been  most  successful. 
When  we  add  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  b^py 
talent  for  compihition  as  well  as  for  compositioii, 
we  presume  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  our 
readers  that  the  work  now  noticed  is  well  deser- 
ving of  perusal  and  of  preservation.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  be  enabled  to  say  that  the  author  haft 
been  well  supported  in  his  laudable  undertaking, 
and  that  his  book  is  decidedly  a  popular  one  with 
his  countrymen. 

We  have  just  learned  that  a  third  volume,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  Rebellion,  and  of  subse- 
quent events  in  the  Colony,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  in  course  of  preparation.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  work,  and  therefore,  we  may  safely  pre- 
dict that  it,  also,  will  meet  witli  general  japproral 
and  support 
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ST  KB*.  KOODIB. 


VHAFTBR  XT. 

IBmt  my  menage,  man  of  blood* 
Quit  the  evil,  choose  the  good  I 

'**  Before  the  gre3',  cold  dawn,  had  lifted  up  the 
misty  curtain  from  the  hills,  I  was  many  miles 

distant  from  S .    But,  imagine  my  situation — 

without  a  copper  in  my  purse,  or  rather  with  no 
purse  at  all — without  having   tasted  food  for  I 
nearly  four  and  twenty  hours,  fatigued  and  neryons 
from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  excitement  which  had 


blows  would  chase  him  from  the  spot  He  ran 
to  and  fro,  all  night,  along  the  fearful  pass  :  ut- 
tering the  most  piteous  howls,  which  added  not  a 
little  to  the  agony  of  my  situation.  The  lore  of 
this  poor  brute  went  more  painfully  to  my  heart 
than  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  world.  "Ev- 
ery  mournful  cry  he  uttered,  was  a  reproach  to 
me;  and  in  the  glazed  and  peculiar  expression  of 
his  eye,  whenever  he  turned  it  upon  me,  I  felt 
that  he  not  only  knew  that  I  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  master's  death,  but  that  he  upbraided*  me 
with  it.    Once  I  raised  my  gun  in  order  to  shoot 


convulsed  my  frame,  and  not  knowing  one  vtepof  |  him,  but  the  nobler  nature  of  the  animal  over- 


the  dangerous  path,  or  whither  it  led.  I  was  truly 
destitute,  without  a  friend,  and  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  world  upon  which  I  found  myself  cast  like 
an  orphan.  Then,  there  was  to  stifle  and  combat 
with,  the  terrible  consciousness  of  guilt ;,  to  steel 
my  countenance,  and  my  heart;  yet  to  fear  that 
all  my  cunning  was  useless;  that  the  mark  of  ' 
Cain  was  so  visible  in  the  haggard  lineaments  of 
my  face,  that  a  child  might  read  it,  and  point  me 
out  to  his  comrade  as  a  villain.  I  walked  on  in 
this  miserable  state,  until  noon,  when,  overcome 


came  my  resolution.  My  hand  shook  so  violent- 
ly,  that  I  could  not  kill  him.  This  dog  was  found 
three  days  afterwards,  lying  upon  the  very  spot 
at  which  Adolphus  lost  his  life,  and,  though  the 
bodies  could  not  be  recovered,  shewed  by  his  ges- 
tures, and  the  difficulty  my  uncle  found  in  drag- 
ging him  from  the  spot,  the  manner  of  his  son's 
death,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  all  three  had  shared  the  same  fate. 
I  know  not  how  how  long  I  remained  seated  by 
the  way  side,  for  sleep  overcame  me,  and  the  sun 


with  hanger  and  weariness,  I  sat  down  upon  a  >  was  getting  low  down  in  the  sky,  when  I  was 
piece  of  rock  by  the  rugged  way  side,  from  utter  )  aroused  by  a  slight  blow  upon  the  shoulder,  and, 
inability  to  proceed.  Before  I  lefk  thecave,  I  had  j  looking  up,  I  beheld  a  goatherd,  who  was  return- 
flung  into  the  gulf,  my  gun  and  all  my  hunting  ]  ing  from  Drontheim,  with  his  son,  standing  before 
apparatus,  fearful  that  they  might  lead  to  my  )  me,  and  regarding  me  with  peculiar  interest^    My 


detection.  The  superior  texture  of  my  clothes 
could  alone  betray  me  as  one  belonging  to  a  high- 
er rank,  and  I  longed  for  some  opportunity  to 
change  these.  My  hounds,  I  had  driven  with 
threats  home,  all  but  the  dog  to  whom  my  poor 
cousin  was  so  attached,  and  neither  threats  nor 


critical  situation  instantly  recurred  to  m^  mind, 
and  the  effort  for  self-preservation  was  made, 
with  a  foresight  and  cunning  which  I  thought, 
until  that  moment,  had  been  foreign  to  my  na- 
ture. 
*' '  You  see,  my  friend,'  I  cri0%'  th^  plight  that 
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I  am  in.  I  have  lost  my  gun,  in  scrambling  through 
the  monntun  ravines.  My  dogs  have  followed 
upon  the  track  of  a  deer,  and  have  not  returned; 
and,  to  add  to  my  distress,  I  have  mistaken  my 
way,  and  have  not  broken  bread  since  sun-rise.' 

**  *  This  is  a  long  list  of  misfortunes,*  returned 
the  goatherd,  *  but  not  at  all  uncommon  to  young 
hunters.  My  goats  often  lead  me  a  dance,  which 
sends  me  home  cold  and  hungry  at  night  But, 
young  gentleman,  my  cabin  is  hard  by;  if  you 
will  step  in,  a  draught  o^goat's  milk  and  a  brown 
cake  may  refresh  you,  and  my  eldest  bpy>  who  is 
about  your  own  age,  shall  endeavour  to  shew  you 
into  the  path  you  have  lost' 

"  Starving  with  hunger,  I  gladly  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  never  did  the  most  sumptuous  vi- 
ands afford  such  real  satisfaction,  as  I  felt  whilst 
devouring  a  burnt  cake  of  the  black  Norw^;ian 
bread,  and  drinking  large  draughts  of  milk  from 
a  coarse  wooden  bowl.  The  good  wife  looked 
rather  feelingly  at  the  rapid  consumption  of  her 
mountain  dainties ;  and  muttered  something  about 
the  scantiness  of  the  children's  suppers  that  night 
But  feeling  certain  that  God  would  provide  for 
them,  while  I  knew  not  where  a  guilty  wretch 
like  me  might  get  another  meal,  I  ate  away  with- 
out paying  the  least  regard  to  her  hints. 

*'  In  the  meanwhile,  the  night  had  closed  ra- 
pidly in,  and  the  kind,  hospitable  host,  told  me  that 
it  was  too  late  to  proceed  on  my  way  that  night; 
and  if  I  would  share  his  son's  bed  in  the  comer, 
he  would  be  ready  early  in  the  moming  to  put  me 
into  the  right  road. 

**  This  was  just  what  I  wanted.  I  had  been 
measuring  his  son  Johan's  height,  with  my  eyes, 
and  I  saw  that  his  garments  would  just  fit  me, 
and  I  determined  to  rise  before  day,  and  make  the 
exchange,  and  would  be  some  way  upon  my  road 
to  Drontheim,  before  my  comrade  discovered  his 
loss— or  rather  his  gun — ^the  goatherd's  clothes 
being  of  the  coarsest  description  of  cloth,  man- 
ufactured from  the  refuse  wool  of  their  sheep. 

^  I  need  not  tell  you  how  dexterously  I  man- 
aged this  little  ailair,  and  slipped  undiscovered 
ffom  the  house,  and  with  several  adventures  not 
worth  recording,  arrived  safely  at  the  sea-port, 
hoping  to  get  on  board  some  vessel  sailing  to  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  for  I  concluded  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  me,  whilst  I  continued  in  Nor- 
way. 

"  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  a  Httle  inn  just  with- 
out the  town;  after  frankly  informing  the  land- 
lord that  I  had  nothing  to  pay,  that  I  was  a  poor 
lad,  who  had  a  great  erase  for  the  sea,  and  I  was 
willing  to  chop  wood  for  him,  if  he  would  mpfHy 
me  with  food  until  some  situation  offered.  Pleas- 
ed with  my  appArance,  old  Peter  Bovin,  for  so 
the  master  of  the  house  was  called,  cheerfully 


complied  with  my  request;  and  after  chopping  a 
goodly  pile  of  wood,  though  at  the  risk  of  chopping 
off  my  toes,  I  came  in  at  night  for  a  share  of  the 
warm  stove,  and  the  hot  suppeiv  Whilst  ^ssist- 
bg  the  old  dame  to  lift  from  the  ^re,  a  large  pot 
of  boiled  pulse  and  milk,  I  was  addressed  by  a 
mechanic  in  the  comer. 

"  *  Well  my  lad,'  said  he,  'you  are  a  strange 
in  Drontheim;  what  part  of  the  world  are  you 
from?' 

"  *  I  was  bom  among  the  Dorfrine  hills.  My 
ftither  keeps  a  lai^  flock  of  goats,  and  he  wish- 
ed to  bring  me  up  to  the  same  occupation;  but  I 
had  such  a  wish  to  be  a  sailor,  that  he  tohl  me  to 
go  and  seek  my  own  lining,  for  never  a  farthing 
should  I  get  from  him.' 

**  *  Very  paternal,  that,'  said  the  man,  laughing. 

*  But,  my  lad,  as  you  oome  from  the  hills,  perhaps 
you  can  tell  us  something  of  the  terrible  story  that 
reached  us  yesterday,  of  what  has  be&Ilen  the 
son  of  the  good  Count  Christenstien.' 

"  Dame  Bovin  was  just  pouring  out  the  por- 
ridge into  a  deep  wooden  bowl,  which  I  held  before 
her.  My  hand  trembled  so  violently,  that  down 
went  the  bowl  upon  the  dirty  rough  floor,  and 
half  the  mess  was  spilled. 

**  <  Rat!  the  foolish,  awkward,  clown  I' cried  the 
indignant  housewife,  giving  me  several  seTere 
raps  over  the  crown,  with  the  hot  ladle;  *  he  has 
spilt  all  the  supper.' 

"  *  Not  all,'  said  I,  wiping  the  porridge  from 
my  head  with  the  back  of  my  sleeve*  *Indee4» 
good  dame,  it  was  the  steam  scalded  iny  hand.  I 
will  be  more  careful  the  next  time.' 

"  *  Devil  trust  youl'  said  the  angry  old  woman. 

*  There— yon  may  have  what's  upon  the  ground 
for  your  portion.  Hungry  dqgs,  they  say,  will 
eat  dirty  pudding.' 

*' '  Come,  come,  dame,'  said  Peter,  *  the  poor 
lad  could  not  help  it  He  shall  have  a  share  with 
me  of  what  remains.  He  is  tired  and  hungry, 
and  has  earned  his  supper.  Here — ^what  do  you 
call  yourself  ?    Come  and  sit  by  me.' 

"  Strange,  I  had  never  thought  of  a  name,  and 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  risldng  my  own,  when 
the  madness  of  the  thing  strodi:  me.  Cdonring 
up  to  the  eyes,  I  stammered  out,  thai  I  was  cal- 
led <  Peter  Zartb.' 

**  *  Peter  1  that's  my  name,'  quoth  the  good  man. 

*  But  come  tell  us  all  you  knoir  of  this  murder, 
or  accident,  for  it  appears  doubtCul  which  it  is» 
which  has  happened  at  8 .' 

"  *  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  ^ahout  it  It  must 
haye  occurred  since  I  left' 

"  *  Did  you  know  the  parties?' 

" '  You  must  tell  me  who  tb^  are  first,'  said  L 
'  I  have  seen  the  Count,  and  his  nephew  and  loa. 
Has  fny  thing  happened  to  them?' 
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•'  *  Wby,  to  be  son.  The  lads  went  a  himtiiig 
in  the  hills  with  Christian  Vander,  and  night 
oame  oA,  and  they  never  retnmed,  and  three  days 
after  they  foond  ont  by  the  dog,  how  they  came 
by  their  end.' 

**  *  Aye,  and  you  forget  my  lady  the  Cowitess's 
terrible  dream/  cried  several  voices  at  once. 
*  Ilow  God  shewed  her/  the  old  huntsman  fling 
her  son  ov^  the  ^i<^pioe,  and  the  mad  young 
Count  was  urging  him  on ;  and  the  old  man 
lost  his  balance,  and  shared  the  same  grave.  Oh ! 
it  was  terrible,  terrible!  And  she  said,  she  saw  a 
long  lock  of  her  son*s  hair  banging  among  the 
busheB— and  so  they  found  it.  The  Count  be- 
lieves that  they  all  died  in  that  horrible  ofaasm — 
but  my  lady  says  no.  She  is  sure  that  the  mur- 
derer still  lives;  and  a  reward  has  been  offered 
fbr  his  apprehension.  Has  any  one  x'ead  the 
placard  on  the  town-gates?' 

***Not  I,'  says  old  Peter.  *  For  Iriiy— I  can- 
not read.' 

*'  *  Nor  I— nor  1 1'  responded  several  voices. 

'*Ipretended  to  be  busy  with  the  Are.  My 
heart  aU  the  while  beating  audibly. 

"  *  Tis  a  shocking  bunness,'  said  I.  *  Who  will 
heir  the  estates  iiow?' 

** '  The  Count  is  only  in  middle  life.  He  may 
have  sons  yet' 

***And  my  lady  dying  of  grief!'  said  the  old 
dame,  in  a  reproving  voice. 

^  *  Well,  woman— if  she  dies,  he  can  tAke  a 
young  wife,  and  have  a  doaen  sons  yet  I  won- 
der what  like  the  murderer  is,  and  if  they  will  be 
M»  to  bring  him  to  justice' 

••' What  godd  would  that  do?'  said  L  *The 
poof  lad  is  mad.' 

" » Aye,  so  we  have  heard.' 

**  'Remember/  said  I,  *if  he  is  not  mad,  the 
tmde  who  robbed  him  of  his  estates,  is  the  worst 
murderer  of  the  two.  I  have  seen  and  spoken 
with  young  Fredwald,  and  I  believe  him  sane.' 

«<  *  If  that's  the  case/  said  old  Peter,  *  I  don't 
blame  him  a  bit  The  uncle  is  the  first  cause  of 
the  crime.  But  I  have  heard  this  before.  I  knew 
Count  Bolof  well— and  I  am  certdn  that  h^  was 
no  more  mad  than  I  am*' 

•*  *  Well,  I  hope  the  lad  maiy  be  taken/  said  his 
wifb.  *  Biad  or  not  mad,  he  deserves  to  die.  I 
only  wish  I  could  find  him  out,  and  claim  the  re- 
ward.' 

*^ '  Out  upon  you,  woman.  I  am  ashamed  of 
you/  said  Peter.  'Would  you  betray  the  unfor- 
tunate? May  Grod  do  so  to  you,  and  more  also, 
if  yon  could  be  found  capable  of  this  thing.' 

**  I  repeat  this  conversation  Just  to  shew  you 
the  constant  hasard  and  anxiety  to  which  I  was 
eicposed.  tnm  many  trifling  etreumstances,  I 
believe  that  old  Rorin  more  than  suspected  me  of 


bebg  the  person  proscribed  by  the  government 
The  superiority  of  my  appearance  and  manners, 
the  studious  way  in  which  I  busied  myself  at 
work,  and  kept  out  of  sight  when  strangers  came 
to  the  house,  made  him  think  that  I  was  not  what 
I  seemed.  Onie  day  in  particular,  he  found  me 
reaffing  at  a  table,  before  the  fiunily  assembled  in 
the  morning,  one  of  the  placards  describing  my 
height  and  person. 

**  *How  are  you  able  A>  read,  my  lad?'  sud  he, 
in  erident  astonishment^ 

''I  knew  it  was  useless  to'  deny  the  hcL  *l 
learned/ 1  replied,  *  of  an  old  Lutheran  priest,  who 
used  to  visit  our  hut,  and  who  supplied  me  from 
time  to  time  with  books.' 

•«< Humph!'  said  he,  *I  never  found  these 
priests  so  generous.  Will  you  read  aloud  that 
paper  to  me?' 

**  I  did  so  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  I  could  com- 
mand. 

*•  •  Well,  the  description  answersezactly  to  your 
own,'  said  the  good  old  man,  without  withdrawing 
his  keen  blue  eyes  from  my  ilfcce.  *Ood  help  you 
if  you  are  the  man.  I  pity  you  from  my  very 
heart,' 

"  •  Pshaw !'  returned  I,  carelessly.  « That  tells 
nothing.  Our  cabin  stood  within  an  hour's  walk 
of  the  castle— I  may  be  his  brother.  Such  things 
are  common.' 

*««  True/ sidd  old  Peter.  *  But  as  such  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  does  exist,  and  you,  a  poor 
goatherd's  son,  have  hands  as  white  as  a  lady's, 
and  can  read  and  write,  withal—why,  I  tiiink— 
the  sooner  you  leave  here,  the  better.' 

«*Pertiapsso— btttwhereshalllgo?  I  have 
neither  Mendt  nor  money/ 

*'  <  Health  and  strengtii,  and  a  willing  mind, 
will  soon  make  money;  and  as  to  friends — I  am 
your  friend :  and  if  you  are  indeed  innocent,  God 
will  ndse  you  up  more.  I  will  get  you  a  berth 
to-night  as  cabin  boy  on  board  a  brig,  sailing  for 
Copenhagen;  and  when  there,  you  will  soon  ob- 
tain a  pkce  on  board  a  man  of  war,  if  you  wish 
really  to  fbllow  the  sea.' 

**  I  was  terribly  afraid  of  dame  Rovin  finding 
me  out,  and  I  joyfully  embraced  his  offer.  To 
Copenhagen  I  went,  and  after  many  strange  ad- 
ventures, which  I  have  not  time  to  relate,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mathias  Stavers,  the  well  known 
pirate  and  smuggler,  who  still  goes  by  the  name 
of  Mad  Stavers,  thougb  the  billows  have  long 
since  found  for  him  a  salt  water  shroud. 

**  He  was  a  fine,  daring,  high-spirited  fellow — 
and  after  tey  first  voyage  with  him,  he  made  me 
his  chief  mate— and  what  with  smnggling  on  the 
coast  of  France,  Holland,  and  England— pirati- 
cal seizures  of  small  merchantmen  on  the  high 
tfeas,  and  gambling  on  shore,  we  both  grew  r«  ' 
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if  such  property,  obtnined  in  such  a  desperate  way, 
and  squandered  in  such  a  reckless  manner,  caM 
eyer  be  depended  upon  for  an  hour  together.  The 
present  was  all  that  we  could  call  our  own,  and 
we  made  as  much  of  it  as  we  could.  | 

"  I  was  now  five  and  twenty,  in  the  very  pride  i 
of  youth  and  strength — fond  of  action  and  ent«r-  ( 
prise,  and  quite  devoted  to  the  wild  life  I  led.  Its  1 
dangers  and  excitements  drowned  thought,  and  t 
I  was  beloved  by  my  mad  commander,  and  a  fa-  \ 
vorite  with  the  crew.  j 

**  At  this  period  a  deep  anguish  for  a  few  months  | 
nearly  eat  out  my  heart;  and  I  sought  systemati-  i 
cally  to  get  rid  of  a  life,  which  had  been  preser-  | 
ved  through  so  many  dangers.  | 

♦*  Our  ship  was  riding  gently  at  anchor  in  Dron- 
theim  bay,  under  Dutch  colours,  and  I  had  gone 
on  shore  for  a  spree,  with  two  or  three  mad  com- 
rades like  myself.  Whilst  we  were  sauntering 
down  the  principal  street,,  a  lady  and  gentleman 
passed  us  on  horseback.  Years  had  fled  away, 
but  time  had  never  been  able  to  effiice  her  image 
from  my  heart  It  was  my  cousin  Christiana  and 

Count  P .    Often  and  often,  had  I  wondered 

what  had  become  of  her.    I  had  flattered  myself  \ 
that  she  had  not  survived  my  loss — that  when  \ 
time,  and  my  absence,  had  rendered  the  probabi-  \ 
lity  of  my  having  died  with  the  other  unfortunates  | 
no  longer  a  matter  of  painful  speculation,  but  cer- 
tainty, that  her  heart  would  have  broke  with 
grief.    Imagine  then,  my  disappointment,  when 
upon  enquiry  I  found  that  she  had  been  for  the 

four  past  years  Countess  P ,  that  my  aunt 

was  dead,  and  my  uncle,  as  old  Peter  predicted, 
had  married  again,  and  was  the  father  of  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  by  way  of  penance,  I 
snppose,  bore  my  name. 

**  That  Christiana,  my  beantiful,  tender-hearted 
Christiana,  should  net  only  be  able  to  exist  with-  ' 
out  me,  but  live  for  so  many  years  yery  happily 
as  the  wife  of  another,  cut  me  to  the  soul.  I  felt 
that  I  still  loved  her— thai  I  must  see  her— must  ; 
speak  to  her  again.  I  hurried  back  to  the  ship, 
distracted  with  evil  passions,  And  told  StaTera,who 
was  acquainted  with  my  previous  history,  that  I 
had  seen  my  first  love,  the  only  woman  I  ever  look- 
ed upon  in  that  light;  and  that  she  liad  been  for 
several  years  the  wife  of  another. 

"  *  It  is  unfortunate,'  he  said,  *  that  she  should 
liavc  chosen  the  only  man  who  treated  yon  with 
kindness,  when  in  your  ancle's  house  of  bond* 
age.  But  if  yov  wish  it,  I  will  assist  yon  in  carry- 
ing her  off/ 

«*  *  No,  no,*  I  exclaimed  impatiently,  *I  mast  see 
her,  and  reproach  her  with  her  forgetfulness ;  bnt 
bad  as  I  am,  I  never  wiU  share  the  woman  I  iove 
vwith  another.' 

'*  *  Nothing,  can  be  gained  by  this  pursuit,'  i»- 


plied  he.  *  In  a  few  days  we  shall  sail  for  Eng- 
land. The  first  pretty  blue-eyed  Suffolk  girl  will 
make  you  forget  this  poor  lady,  who,  I  doiAt  not,, 
after  mourning  you  dead  for  a  reasonable  timer 
married  to  relieve  her  own  dulness.' 

"  I  was  shocked  at  the  profanity  of  his  language 
towards  my  idol :  but  he  never  had  loved  any  par- 
ticular object  in  his  life,  and  only  thought  like 
most  sailors  that  women  were  all  alike;  that  one 
might  be  prettier  or  younger  than  another,  but, 
in  moral  qualifications,  they  would  all  rank  the 
same. 

"After  several  days  indefatigable  enquiry,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Countess  was  residing  for  a  few 
months  at  an  old  fashioned  hunting  lodge,  about 
ten  miles  from  Drontheim,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  air,  as  she  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
declining  state  of  health.  That  when  I  saw  her 
she  was  accompanying  her  husband  as  far  as  the 
town,  on  his  way  to  Denmark,  whither  he  was 
going  on  business  of  some  importance.  She  was 
then  alone.  But  how  could  I  gain  access  to  her  ? 
Stavers  and  I  thought  over  a^housand  plans.  At 
last  he  proposed  that  I  should  dress  myself  as  a 
Jew  pedlar,  and,  under  this  disguise,  there  would 
be  little  difiiculty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with 
the  lady  of  the  house,  as  there  are  few  women 
capable  of  resisting  their  natural  love  of  oxaa- 
ment. 

**  I  had  in  my  possesion  a  box  of  valuable  trin- 
kets, which  we  had  taken  from  a  son  of  Israel  in 
one  of  our  piratical  excursions;  and  when  I  open- 
ed the  box  to  see  if  there  might  be  anything  like- 
ly to  tempt  a  lady's  eye,  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
blaze  of  tastefully  set,  and  beautiful  gems,  would 
ensure  from  mistress  and  maid  the  most  favorable 
reception. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  our  brief,  but 
glorious,  northern  summer,  when  I  mounted  a 
horse,  and,  with  the  box  strapped  across  my 
shoulders,  proceeded  to  the  lodge. 

**  I  found,  as  I  had  anticipated,  no  diftcuUy  in 
being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  countess. 

"  She  was  lying  upon  a  sofa,  dressed  simply  in  a 
white  muslin  wrapj^er.  Her  beautiful  light  brown 
hair,  parted  upon  her  forehead,  flowed  over  h«r 
neck  and  shoulders  in  long  silken  ringlets.  Her 
figure,  no  longer  that  of  an  unformed  girl,  was 
exquisitely  moulded,  and  though  she  looked  pala 
^rom  recent  indisposition,  her  appearance  was 
elegant  and  charming  in  the  extreme.  For  sodm 
minutes  I  stood  at  the  door  gasing  upon  her  with- 
out having  courage  to  advance.  The  agonizing 
thonght,  that  she  had  once  been  mine,  and  was 
now  lost  to  me  for  ever,  the  beloved  wife  of  an- 
other, the  mother  of  his  infant  children,  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  me,  that  I  felt  the  tears 
gathering  in  my  eyes. 
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"  She  observed  mv  confusion,  without  recogniz- 
ing in  the  tali,  strong  featured,  athletic  man,  the 
person  of  the  pale,  melancholy,  injured  hoy  whom 
she  had  loved  for  his  misfortunes. 

**  Laying  aside  the  book  which  she  was  reading, 
she  motioned  for  me  to  come  forward.  With  a 
strong  cfifort  I  mastered  my  feelings,  and  placed 
my  box  of  jewellery  upon  a  stand  near  her.  She 
glanced  carlessly  over  the  beautiful  gems.  *I 
want  none  of  these ;  I  have  more  rings  and 
brooches  than  I  can  wear.  But  what  is.  this?*  she 
cried,  her  small  fingers  clutching  convulsively  a 
white  cornelian  heart,  with  one  large  deep  red 
spot  in  the  centre,  as  if  stained  by  newly  shed 
blood.  *  Where  I  where  I  Oh  !  where  did  you 
obtain  this?' 

**  Six  years  before  she  had  placed  that  heart, 
with  her  own  hands,  around  my  neck,  and  there 
it  had  reposed  ever  since,  until  purposely  remov- 
ed that  morning,  to  see  what  effect  the  sight  of  it 
would  have  upon  her  mind.  *  Ah !  my  lady/  I 
said,  *that  stone  is  of  little  value  when  compared 
with  these.' 

**  *It  is  not  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  the  value 
that  I  attach  to  it,  I  speak,'  she  replied.  *  Name 
your  own  price,  merchant  I  must  have  this 
jewel.' 

"  *  Forgive  me,  madam — I  fear,  I  must  disap- 
point you.    This  heart  belongs  to  another.' 

"  *  Who  is  the  possessor  ?* 

**  *  Ah !  madam,'  I  exclaimed,  looking  sadly  and 
tenderly  in  her  face.  *  This  little  heart  was  once 
my  own.  It  is  all  that  remains  to  me  of  her  I 
adored ;  and  worlds  should  not  buy  it  from  me.' 

**Her  face  grew  deadly  pale;  she  continued  to 
gaie  upon  me,  until  large  tears  burst  from  her 
eyes,  and  the  name  of  *Frcdwald'  escaped  her 
lips.  The  next  moment  she  lay  fainting  in  my 
Arms.  The  agony,  the  remorse,  the  crimes  of 
year^l^ere  forgotten,  and  steeped  in  a  blessed 
Lethe  for  the  brief  space  that  I  held  that  divine 
creature  to  my  aching  heart  At  length  her  eyes 
unclosed,  and  she  sprang  from  my  embrace  with 
a  cry  of  horror.  'Oh!  that  you  were  dead! 
Bead,  as  I  believed  you  to  be.  You  live — and  I 
see  before  me  the  murderer  of  my  brother !  Away, 
monster!  I  thought  you  innocent  For  years 
have  wept  over  your  untimely  end,  have  prayed 
night  and  day  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  your 
soul.  But  I  see  you  now  stand  in  life  before  me, 
■and  I  know  that  you  are  guilty.' 

•*  *  Pity  and  forgive  me,  Christiana,'  I  cried, 
sinking  on  my  knees  before  her,  while  tears 
streamed  down  my  face.    *  I  was  sorely  tempted.' 

"  *  Foiigive  you.  How  can  I  forgive  you?  God 
'Condemns  you.  The  laws  of  nature,  that  you 
Tiolatedi  condemn  you.     Tonr  own  conscience 


)  condemns  you;  and  think  not  that  I  can  acquit 

you!' 
I      *♦  *  Think  of  my  wrongs,  Christiana.    Of  my 
I  love  for  you  I* 

"  •  Love  for  me !  Had  you  loved  me,  you  never 
could  have  murdered  the  brother  who  was  so  dear 
to  me.  Did  you  imagine  that  I  could  accept  a 
hand  red  with  his  blood?  Infatuated  man!  Did 
you  think  that  I  was  an  unnatural  monster  like 
yourself?' 

"  I  was  stung  to  madness  by  her  renreaches^ 
and  sprang  indignantly  to  my  feet    *  If  I  am  a 

murderer,  Countess  P ,  what  are  those  who 

drove  me,  by  their  injustice  and  treachery,  to  com- 
mit this  act?  Are  their  characters  stainless? — 
they  who  sowed  the  seed  which  produced  this 
bitter  fruit,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  made  me 
what  I  am !  When  you  condemn  me,  you  re- 
cord a  more  awful  sentence  against  them.' 

"  *  Count  Fredwald,'  she  said  sternly,  •  I  know 
that  you  were  injured  ;  I  wept  for  you,  prayed 
for  you,  pitied  and  loved  you.  Yes,  I  would  have 
become  your  wife,  and  set  at  naught  all  the  sneers 
of  the  world,  in  uniting  my  destiny  to  one  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  maniac.    I  interested  Count 

P in  your  favour.    Through  him,  God  would 

have  avenged  your  wrongs,  without  guilt,  without 
bloodshed.  At  the  very  moment  when  you  con- 
sented to  this  crime,  your  case  was  before  the 
king,  and  he  had  determined  to  search  it  to  the 
bottom!  Ah,  short  sighted  man!  Hurried  on  by 
your  own  thirst  for  revenge,  you  committed  an 
act  of  murder  against  one  as  innocent  as  yourself— 
an  act  of  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  cruel  murder — 
and  the  victim,  so  nnsuspicious,  so  unprepared! 
He  was  the  son  of  those  who  had  injured  you.  Is 
this  an  excuse?  Was  not  I  their  daughter?  Might 
you  not  as  well,  and  with  as  much  shew  of  justice, 
plunge  a  knife  into  my  heart?  Go!  I  will  not 
betray  you.  Live  to  repent  of  your  crime,  but 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again.' 

**  I  was  awed  by  the  solemn  majes^  of  her  man- 
ner. Never  had  I  left  the  full  extent  of  my  guilt 
until  then — then,  when  I  heard  lips  that  once 
loved  me  so  tenderly,  condemn  me.  But  I  hated 
her  for  not  yielding  one  inch  of  her  lofty  inte- 
grity, and  I  answered  tauntingly : 

**  *I  perceive  that  I  am  not  pleading  to  the  be- 
loved Christiana,  the  worshipped  idol  of  my 

boyhood,  but  to  the  Countess  P ,  who,  though 

she  considered  me  innocent  forgot  her  vows  of 
1  everlasting  fidelity,  and  within  the  space  of  two 
short  years  from  the  time  of  my  supposed  death, 
gave  her  hand  to  another.  Brief  widowhood,  I 
think,  for  one  who  loved  so  welll* 

*'  *  I  learned  to  love  him,'  said  the  Countess, 
]  with  modest  dimity;  'because  he  loved  and  be- 
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Friended  you.  He  is  now  dearer  to  me  than  life; 
and  I  marvel,  while  contemplating  his  excellence, 
how  I  ever  could  have  preferred  another.* 

"  I  raised  my  eyes  to  reply,  but  she  had  disap- 
peared, and  a  servant  entered  to  show  me  out 
This  was  the  last  time  1  ever  beheld  that  admir- 
able woman.  This  affair  made  me  very  unhappy, 
and  for  many  months  after,  suicide  wad  always 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  but  the  dread  of  the 
vast  vnknowu  eternal,  i^ithheld  my  hand.  Some 
months  after  this,  poor  Stavers  was  killed  iti  an 
engagement  we  had  with  the  Revenue  Officers, 
off  Kessingland,  and  I  was  voted  unanimotisly  to 
fill  his  place.  For  four  years  1  have  be^n  your 
commander,  and  my  adventures  during  that  period 
10%  1/7^11  known  to  you  an.  I  am  tired  of  this 
restless  life,  however*,  I  long  for  peace.  If  this 
sweet  gill  Hosier,  has  courage  to  fulfil  h6r  pro- 
mise and  become  my  wife,  I  shall  leave  for 
America,  and  my  br^ve  fellows  will  bi6  fk«e  to 
choose  another  commatder.' 

**Th6re  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  for  the 
wicked,**  said  a  dear  manly  voicite,  which  made  the 
smugglers  both  spring  to  their  feet,  and  grasp 
their  swords,  as  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  loomed 
from  olit  the  darkness,  ahd  Ebenesselr  Stirbbg  stood 
before  them.  "  Ihit  up  your  swords,*'  he  continued. 
«« Those  who  take  the  swo^,  shall  perish  with 
the  sword.  Captain  Tasker,  teseat  yourself ;  1 
have  a  message  for  you.** 

•'Wo  are  betrayed!**  said  the  Captain;  ''Bur- 
wood,  seize  tiie  villain !  The  sight  of  his  carcass 
will  frighten  his  companions.'* 

**  I  am  alone,  Captain  Tasker;  I  came  here  to  do 
you  good,  not  evil;  see  I  am  unarmed.  Aave  con- 
fidence in  one,  who,  muiderer  as  you  are,  dat«B 
to  have  confidence  in  you." 

**  I  will  trust  you,"  said  the  C&ptldlk,  r<3-S6ating 
himselt  "How  came  you  here,  and  vrfaat  do 
you  want  with  me?" 

^  May  I  speak  to  you  alondt"  isaid  the  minis- 
ter, glancing  suspiciously  at  the  sleepers.  **  t  like 
not  thd  countenance  of  these  men;  they  may 
awake  to  mischief* 

**Not  unlikely.  If  thcy  thought  themselv^ 
discovered,  I  could  not  save  yoii  from  their  fears. 
Come  this  way,"  he  continued,  opening  a  low 
arched  door ;  and  the  next  moment  they  stood 
breath  the  blue  star  gemmed  axch  of  heaven, 
beside  the  massy  wall  of  the  grfey  priory.  ••  We 
are  safe  from  observation  here ;  now  speak  out 
boldly;  what  is  your  message  with  me  ?" 

<*It  is  fix>m  God,'*  replied  the  minister,  solemn- 
ly, *'and  is  simply  this:  Man  of  blood  I  renounee 
your  evil  course;  repent  and  lite !" 

**  And  you  ran  the  risk  of  your  life  to  tell  me 

^Captain  Tasker,  I  feel  an  interest  in  your 


vreltare,  for  my  young  frien^  Mildred  Rosier'a 
sake.  All  I  can  gather  from,  her  about  you  cojd- 
vhic^  me  that  you  have  been  aa  unftnrtunate 
man  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  work  to  try 
and  save  you  from  destruction.  The  sad  history 
which  you  just  related  to  your  comrade  in  guilt 
has  not  diminished  the  anxiety  I  foel  on  your  ac- 
count. Oh  I  take  the  advice  oi  a  real  friend,  and 
quit  tlie  accursed  traffic  in  which  you  are  engaged ; 
seek  in  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  peace  and  happiness 
which,  through  any  other  source,  you  vainly  hope 
to  attain." 

"And  turn  preacher  to  obtain^  comfortable 
living.  Ah !  priest,  would  not  that  make  good  the 
saying  among  you — *  the  greater  the  sinner  the 
greater  the  saint?'  Your  pious  laboUtrs  are  vainly 
bestowed  upon  me;  I  have  seen  too  much  of  life 
to  believe  tiie  diseases  of  the  soul  can  he  cured 
by  the  fables  of  religion.  I  thtfnk  you  for  your 
zeaL  1  even  believe  that  your  oifbrd  of  service 
are  sincere;  but *' 

**  You  prefer  yopr  own  evil  way,  and  mtdi  upon 
certain  destruction  as  a  horse  rusheth  ibt6  the 
battle.  But,  Captain  Tasker,  if  you  have  no  com- 
passion upoft  your  own  lost,  miserable  soul,  will 
you  not  have  pity  upon  a  young  and  innocent 
giri?  What  haa  Mildml  Rosier  done,  that  you 
expect  her  to  share  your  guilt?" 

**  My  good  man,  trouble  your  head  about  your 
own  affairs.    What  is  that  to  you  ?" 

"Much,  much;  I  love  the  poor  child— would 
teve  her.  Aye!  will  save  her,  by  the  help  of  my 
God,  firom  the  imidout  dutches  of  a  fiend  like 

you." 

^«£benezer  Strong,"  said  Taskei*,  flanhing  faia 
sword  before  his  eyes,  **  do  you  see  that  ?" 

"  1  do,  and  fear  it  as  little  as  I  fear  you." 

"  If  you  dare  to  interfere  between  Mildred 
Rosiei^  and  me,  your  life  is  not  worth  a  straw.** 

"  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  deprive  me  of  it» 
without  the  especial  permission  of  Ood.  If  h^ 
Sees  fit  for  me  to  die  in  the  perfbrmance  of  mj 
duty,  I  am  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  But  hefbre 
that  innocent  girl  shall  become  yotuf  victim,  I 
would  see  you  and  yotkr  wicked  crew  upon  ttM 
scaffold." 

"I  will  prevent  such  a  cotisummkition  of  your 
pious  wishes,"  said  Tasker,  his  eyes  fladfaing  fire, 
and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  unarmed  opponent, 
which,  had  it  taken  effect,  would  have  silenced  him 
forever.  But  die  stitmg,  poweHiil  frame  of  the 
t'orkshireman,  was  not  to  be  bent  to  the  eftrth 
like  a  r^ed.  Springing  upon  Taisker,  and  seinng 
him  in  his  arms,  with  Hercubaii  strength,  he 
wrenched  the  sword  firom  his  grasp,  and,  brtaakittg 
it  in  two  pieces,  flung  it  oVer  the  wall-  *«)fow 
murderer!"  he  cried,  **  do  your  worst  I  feel  jus- 
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tiA94  U  vevoaliBg  yoipr  8tcop»ghold  to  the  proper  1  son  to  droad.  She  loved  hev  chjM,  and  she  ncifc 
aiUHoritiefl*  I  would  have  aa^ed  jod,  byit  your  vio-  \  only  pitied  the  sitaatioa  in  which  she  was.  placet  ^ 
lenoe  haa  brought  thia  destmotioQ  upon  yow-  \  but  she  blamed  herself  for  the  careless  manner  in 


aeli^"  \ 

Qa  apnii^  down  the  diif,  and  before  the.  mor- 
tis smugglec  recoirered  the  effeota  of  his  stua- 
nwg  W  was.  b^ond  ptvauit.** 


CHAFTBR  XVI. 

y^f^^no^t  *TU  too  Vita  to  pngr, 
Vhen  Uf^  is  ebbing  fiut  awaj; 
Aad  reafon'i  lamp  bams  fkint  and  low, 
Amd  coDSoience  shrinks  to  meet  the  blow 
That  opent  on  the  quailing  eye, 
Sfead  TiaJUma  of  etenSty, 


*'  Mr  deav  Mildced,**  said  her  mother,  the  day. 
after  her  daughter's  return  firom  the  Lodg^ 
**  There  haa  been  a  strange,  ihntafttiis  old  crei^- 
ture,  several  times,  up  to  the  house»  during  youK 
ahsenecw  enquiring  for  you.  Who,  or  what  she 
is,  Abigail  and  X  could  not  make  out  She  mut- 
tered a^m^thjjQg  about  reiaAonshy  said  thM 
she  h#d  expected  better  things  of  you,  but  that  you 
werelMte  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  too  much 
^n^^  up  i^  sel^  to  care  for  any  grief  bwtyoui 
owA,  aod  so  she  went  off.  Apd  I  was  too  much 
afraid  oC  hi^i?  to  ast^  any  questions.'* 

*«  Poor  old  Bacheir*  sighed  MU4red.    '*  I  have 
indeed  deserved.yoor  cenaure.  But!  will  see  you 
this  Tery  day ;  ask  your  forgiveness,  and  try  to  | 
serve  you  for  the  future." 

She  thep  pFQpefsded  to  inform  her  mother,  all 
she  iMiew  of  Rachel  Lagon,  and  aaked  her  per- 
mission to  visit  her. 

''  I  will  go  with  you,  Mildred,"  s^id  Hfs.  Ro- 
sier, auddenly  risii^.  *>  If  thispoor  wooMMi'aftory 
be  true^  we  sho^ld  do  all  in  our  power  to  h«|p 
her,  and  sender  the  latter  days  of  her  li£»  more 
comfortable." 

Thu  was  not  exactly  what  Mildred  wanted. 
She  ifras  alraid  thai  Ih?  old  wcpan,  in  her  inco- 
herent r^vii^pB,  would  betray  her  confidence,  and 
in  order  to  deter  hf>r  mother  from  this  unexpec- 
ted visit,  she  rai^  a  number  of  ol]jections,  aU 
of  which  had  no  weight  with  her  to  whom  they 
were  addseMcd.  Dt^g  Mildred's,  absence  at 
the  Lodge,  she  had  received  somehiatsfrom  Mrs, 
Bamhamand  Lucy,  of  the  private  meetings  which 
had  taken  plac^  between  her  daughter  and  the 
notorious  smuggler.  Christian ;  and  without  ap- 
pearing to  know  ^i^ything  of  the  matter,  she  de- 
tennined  to  put  a  stop  to  her  daughter's  solitary 
ramUee,  or  accompany  her  in  them  herself.  She 
knew  enough  of  Mildred's  character,  to  be  aware 
that  anything  like  violent  opposition  tpher  wish- 
es, or  harsh  upbraidings,  would  be  the  very  means 
of  bringing  about  the  evil  she  had  so  amh  rei^- 


which  she  had  suffered  her  to  form  such  dangei;- 
oua  connexions. 

**  Come,  let  us  go,  Mildred,"  she  cried,  a^ustin  g 
her  hat  and  shawl.  **  i  must  see  your  poor  friend 
\  and  invite  her  to  finish  her  days  under  my 
roof." 

**  It  is  very  good  of  you,  mamma;  but,  I  am 
sure  that  she  will  not  come." 

**  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  trial,"  retnmod 
her  mother.  *^  Besides,  I  have  seen  so  little  of 
Dunwtch,  that  I  shall  enjoy  the  walk." 

Mildred  folt  that  no  gpood  would  come  of 
I  this  walk;  and  she  gave  her  arm  to  her  mot^ier 
insifenoe.  On  their  way  they  overtook  old  Gftvd- 
ner.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  and  told  thorn, 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  among 
the  ruins,  an  um,  containing  the  heart  of  Biime 
Alice  Po3'na,  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  the 
ruined  city. 

^  I  wish  you  much  joy  oi  your  prise,**  said  Mil- 
dred. **  An  old  woman's  heart  is  seldom  held  in 
estimation  by  your  sex,  and  with  all  your  philo- 
sophy and  learning,  Mr.  Gardner,  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  describe  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  your  new  possession." 

**  The  um  which  contained  this  relio,  foi?  the 
heart  itself  is  but  a  haqdfnf  of  dust,"  said  the  en- 
thusiastic old  man,  **  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
ancient  pottery.  Tou  must  obUge  me  by  ste^iping 
up  to  my  lodgings.  Miss  Bosier,  and  looking  at 
it  yourself;  I  am  sure  you  cannot  fidl  in  being 
greatly  interested." 

'*  I  will  not  promise,"  said  Ifildred,  smiling. 
*^  The  interest  I  feel,  is  in  living,  not  in  dead 
hearts.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  wait  upon  Dame 
Alice  this  morning,  as  I  am  going  to  introduce 
mamma  to  a  curious  living  specimen  of  human-* 
ity,  almost  ao  ancient  as  the  relio  contained  in 
your  um." 

*«  Well,  well.  Miss  Boaier,  I  wiU  not  detain  you 
from  your  walk  ;  but  I  will  bring  the  um  up  to 
the  Brook  Farm  this  evening,  to  shew  it  you,  he- 
fore  I  send  it  off  to  the  British  Museum." 

•'Ah!  do  so,  Mr.  Gardner,"  exclaimed  both 
the  ladies,  as  they  walked  on.  **  We  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you." 

"As  to  Dame  Alice,"  whiiq[>ered  Mildred,  to 
her  mother,  **  I  should  not  care  if  her  heart  was 
buried  in  the  sea.  Look!  there  is  Bachel's  hut. 
Does  it  not  stand  in  a  wild  desolate  place?  I  feel 
a  chill  creep  through  me,  when  I  approach  thia 
spot  God  forgive  me  if  I  sometimes  think  that 
she  is  reaUy  a  witch." 

As  she  oeaaed  q^eaking,  a  tame  raven  flew  mf 
from  the  deor  sill,  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  utter- 
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itig  its  hoarse  ominoas  cry  ;  and  a  l«aii,  hungry 
looking,  black  cat,  drew  np  its  ugly  back,  and 
s  (vore  at  the  intruders  in  a  very  inhospitable  man- 
ner. 

Mildred  rapped  once  or  twice  at  the  door, 
without  receiving  any  answer:  at  length  she  gen- 
tly lifted  the  latch,  and  entered  with  her  mother, 
the  old  woman's  miserable  domicile. 

After  the  first  rapid  survey  of  the  apartment, 
she  concluded  that  its  usual  occupant  was  absent, 
until  a  slight  rustling  among  a  heap  of  straw  ixr 
a  comer,  covered  with  part  of  an  old  sail,  pain- 
fully convinced  her  that  the  old  woman  was  with- 
in. 

With  eyes  fixed  and  rayless,  her  long  bony 
fingers  clasped  under  her  head,  and  her  thin  lips 
moving  in  voiceless  gesticulations,  lay  Rachel  La- 
goo,  upon  that  bed  from  which  she  was  destined 
never  more  to  rise.  She  neither  saw  nor  heard 
herkinswomen^s  approach,  as  Mildred  leant  over 
therude  couch,  and  gased  long  and  sadly,  and 
silcotly  upon  her. 

"Mother,  she  is  dying;  we  have  come  too 
late." 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  Mrs.  Rosier.  **  I  wish  I 
had  known  of  her  distressing  situation  before." 

"Peter!"  muttered  the  witch.  "Peter,  tell 
your  father  not  to  put  off  the  boat  to-night 
There's  a  swell  upon  the  sea,  and  a  sough  in  the 
wind,  I  don't  like.  But  (he  man  is  wilful — the 
man  is  wilful.  He  will  have  it  his  own  way,  and 
the  storm  will  come  and  overwhelm  you  in  an 
hour  when  you  think  not  of  it." 

"  She  is  speaking  of  her  sons,"  said  Mildred. 
"Rachel  Lngonl" 

"  Who  calls,"  said  the  dying  woman,  in  hollow 
tones.  "  I  am  coming,  Henry!  there's  room  en- 
ough in  the  wide  seas  for  us  both.  I  will  lie  down 
by  your  side,  and  the  boys  shall  make  their  bed 
at  our  feet:  and  we  shall  sleep  soundly  with  the 
world  of  billows  fur  a  winding  sheet.  Ugh !  ugh ! 
the  waters  are  cold;  they  freeze  my  heart  Cover 
me  with  your  fishing  coat,  or  the  shark  will  bite 
me  in  two.  Its  green  eyes  glow  like  a  tiger's  in 
the  dark;  they  light  up  the  slimy  caverns  of  the 
ocean,  and  show  me  where  the  white  skulls  lie 
embedded  in  the  salt  sea  weeds.  Rise  irff;  my 
boys !  and  let  us  return  to  the  green  fields  of  earth. 
I  cannot  sleep  in  this  fearful  gloom." 

"Rachel!"  said  Mildred,  sitting  down  on  the 
clay  floor  beside  her,  and  gently  taking  her  hand. 
"  You  are  dreaming.  My  mother  is  here.  We 
are  come  to  take  you  home,  that  you  may  spend 
the  last  hours  of  your  life  in  peace." 

"  Home !"  said  the  dying  creature.  *'  Home ! 
where  is  my  home  ?  Where  will  it  be  ?  I  have 
spent «  long  life  in  sin,  and  now  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  give  an  account,  I  feel  like  a  vessel  drift- 


i  ing  towards  the  ocean  of  Eternity,  without  rad" 
der  or  mast,  no  friendly  hand  to  steer  my  shat- 
tered bark  through  this  unknown  sea.  All  before 
is  dark  and  unknown,  while  the  fearful  past  is  as 
clear  as  the  noonday.  Yes,  it  is  terrible  to  look 
back  upon  a  misspent  life,  when  the  hour  for  re- 
pentance is  gone  for  ever;  and  you  want  both  the 
strength  and  the  will,  to  ask  God  to  have  mercy 
upt)n  your  soul." 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  repent,"  said  Mrs.  Ro- 
sier, "if  yon  'are  sincere,  and  your  heart  is 
humbled  under  the  sense  of  your  guilt  Remem- 
ber, Christ  died  that  sinners  like  you  might  re- 
pent and  live." 

"  I  have  rebeUed  against  the  Lord,  and  his  hand 
is  heavy  upon  me,"  muttered  Rachel.  "  I  am  too 
proud  to  pray.  I  cannot  humble  myself.  lean- 
not  pray.  My  husband  was  a  kind  man  to  me. 
but  he  never  had  God  in  his  thoughts.  My 
boys  were  fine  lads,  but  we  never  taught  them  to 
look  beyond  this  miserable  worid.  They  wero 
taken  suddenly  out  of  it  Death  came  upon  them 
like  a  thief  in  the  night;  and  found  them  unpre- 
pared. Yes,  they  died  in  their  sins,  and  so  they 
went  to  judgment,  and  there  this  night,  must  I 
meet  them  at  the  awful  bar,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  Shall  I  seek  to  be  better  than  they  ? 
Let  me  share  their  sentence,  for  heaven  would  be 
no  heaven  to  me,  if  they  were  cast  out  Death ! 
death!  I  have  often  spoke  lightly  of  death,  but  I 
never  knew  until  this  moment,  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  was  to  die." 

"  Rachel,"  said  Mrs.  Rosier,  deeply  affected  by 
the  poor  creature's  distress.  "  Trust  in  Grod,  and 
cleave  to  his  promises  in  Christ,  and  he  will  in  no 
wise  cast  you  out" 

"  Blessed  words,  and  kindly  spoken,"  replied 
Rachel.  "  Who  are  you  that  come  as  a  messen- 
ger of  mercy,  to  speak  peace  to  my  soul?" 

"The  widow  of  Edward  Rosieiv-your  ne- 
phew." 

"  I  knew  him — a  beautiful  lad  he  was;  but  fkv 
j  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  wife  of  Lagon,  tho 
]  poor  fisherman,  as  his  own  blood  relation.  There 
)  was  but  one  of  that  name  who  had  a  kind  heart. 
I  But  she  has  forsaken  me  in  my  extremity.  She, 
I  the  fair  young  girl,  whom  I  saw  and  loved,  who 

<  was  not  ashamed  to  weep  over  the  sad  history  of 
\  the  miserable,  despised  witch,  the  outcast  of 
I  earth,  and  the  rejected  of  heaven — Mildred  Ro* 

<  sier." 
i      "  She  is  here,"  sobbed  Mildred,  *•  here  to  ask 

>  for^veness  for  her  fault,  and  to  promise  never  to 
]  offend  in  the  like  manner  again." 

"  God  bless  you,  Mildred  Rosier!  Tuni  tome 
.  your  face,  poor  child,  I  would  look  upon  you  onoe 
;  more."    She  stretched  out  her  long  bony  hand*, 

>  and  slowly  turned  the  beautiful  face  of  the  yeQ»- 
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ger  Rosier,  until  it  fronted  her  own.  Your  cheek 
is  pale — there  is  grief  at  the  heart,  when  the  red 
ro6e  is  nipped  in  tlie  bud.  The  shadow  of  the 
world  is  upon  your  brow.  Your  eye  has  lost 
its  laughing  confidence  in  your  fellows — you 
begin  to  feel  the  cares  of  your  mortal  state.  The 
fountain  of  your  soul  has  begun  to  pour  forth  its 
bitter  waters;  it  will  flow  on — flow  on — until  the 
hand  of  God  chains  it,  and  dries  up  its  tears. 
Daughter  I  take  the  advice  of  a  dying  woman — 
one,  who  has  loved,  and  wept,  and  agonized !  Ne- 
ver cherish  that  in  secret,  which  you  are  ashamed 
to  confess  openly.  Conscience  is  a  giant,  whom 
you  may  lull  to  sleep  for  a  season,  but  he  awakes 
to  kilL    Do  you  understand  me?'* 

**  1  do — I  do,"  whispered  Mildred,  in  accents 
scarcely  audible  to  herself— but  perfectly  distinct 
to  her  for  whom  they  were  meant. 

**  Will  yoi>  renounce  him  f"  said  the  old  wom- 
an, in  tones  as  low  as  her  own. 

Mildred  shook  her  head. 

**  There  is  that  upon  his  hand,  daughter,  which 
your  tears  cannot  wash  away.  If  yon  link  your 
fate  knowingly  to  a  murderer,  you  become  a  sha- 
rer in  his  crime."    Mildred  shuddered.    "  If  you 


lest  the  stroke  which  separated  it  from  its  loath- 
ed prison,  should  awaken  it  to  a  more  awful  state 
of  everlasting  consciousness. 

A  low  moan  from  the  poor  suflerer  again  drew 

her  to  the  bed.    "  I  am  going— I  am  going  I"  said 

the  sick  woman,  without  unclosing  her  eyes.  *'  Do 

not  lay  me  in  the  dark  dull  earth.  I  cannot  sleep 

in  that  close  prison.    Do  not  ask  the  surly  old 

sexton  to  break  the  green-sward  for  me !    I  will 

\  not  be  shut  out  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  lie 

I  among  festering  bones  and  musty  skulls  1    But 

I  listen.  Miss  Rosier !    Tell  Tasker  to  carry  my  bo- 

I  dy  out  to  sea,  and  sink  it  in  its  depths,  that  the 

)  free  waves  may  wash  over  it  for  evermore." 

**  *  Aye,  hvLTj  me  deep  in  the  fkthomleu  tide. 
In  the  red  coral  groveB,  where  the  leamonsterf  glide. 
And  the  hoarse,  ruffling  wind,  ai  It  cbaaes  the  billow, 
Awakens  no  sound  o'er  xnj  weed  covered  pillow. 
There  let  mo  sleep,  gentlj  rocked  by  the  motion 
Of  nature's  strong  pulse,  as  it  heaves  the  vast  ocean ; 
Unconscious  of  all  that  has  been  and  must  be; 
Let  me  rest  with  the  xinshroaded  dead  in  the  sea. 

**  *  There  let  me  sleep,  tin  the  last  mom  is  breaking, 
Till  the  trump  of  the  mighty  archangel  is  shaking 
The  earth  to  its  centre— and  trembling  with  dread. 
The  sleepers  of  ocean  arise  from  their  bed— 


become  his  wife,  my  death-bed  will  be  one  of  ro-  j  j,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  sinners-the  children  of  clay. 


ses,  when  compared  to  the  couch  of  thorns  which 
will  compose  yours." 

"Say  no  more  about  it,  Rachel— I  beseech 
you." 

**  Well,  yon  must  follow  your  own  counsels,  but 
when  sorely  tempted  to  do  wrong,  think  upon 
the  last  advice  of  a  dying  woman, — ^who  was  her- 
self a  victim  of  passion — and  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.' 


Their  doom  is  mine  own  in  that  terrible  day." 

"  God  is  merciful,"  said  Mildred. 

"He  is  just!" 

"  He  will  not  withhold  pardon  from  a  penitent 
like  you?" 

"  Remorse  is  not  repentance,"  sighed  the  dying 
woman.  "  I  have  knowingly  and  wilfully  diso- 
beyed God's  commandments,  and  that  for  the  lu- 


•*  Mildred,"  said  Mrs.  Rosier, « if  you  will  re-  \  ere  of  gain.    I  knew  the  Scripture  which  saith. 


main  with  Rachel,  until  I  return,  I  will  send  up 
Abigail  with  some  blankets,  and  other  necessa- 
ries, and  your  friend  Mr.  Strong,  if  I  am  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  him  at  home." 

This  proposition  Mildred  joyfully  accepted,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  she  found  herself  alone  with 
the  witch;  exhausted  by  suffering,  and  the  want 
of  every  comfort,  the  old  woman  had  fallen  back 
upon  her  rude  pillow,  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, so  nearly  resembling  death,  that  for  some 
minutes  Mildred  could  scarcely  convince  herself 
that  she  still  breathed.  It  was  a  hot  day, 
and  the  air  of  the  cabin  was  suffocating.  Mil- 
dred rose  and  gently  unclosed  the  door.  The  sea 
lay  before  her,  with  all  its  glorious  waves  gently 
hearing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Nature  look- 
ed gay  and  happy,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
smiles  of  her  great  Creator.     What  a  contrast 


*  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live;'  yet  I 
practised  ^rts  to  deceive  others  into  a  belief  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  word  of  God. 
I  lacked  the  power,  but  not  the  inclination,  to  be 
all  that  I  pretended  to  be.  And  the  crime  and 
;  its  deserved  punishment  are  the  same.  The  spirit 
of  eril,  whom  I  have  so  often  vainly  evoked,  is 
with  me  in  this  fearful  conflict,  and  is,  even  now, 
standing  beside  me." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  the  Devil!"  said  Tasker, 
who  had  unobservedly  entered  the  hovel. 

"  Christian,  is  that  you !  An  eril  spirit  you 
are,  and  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
Much  wickedness  have  we  seen  and  done  togeth- 
er.   But  my  hour  is  past    Yours  is  coming." 

♦*  Well,  let  it  come.  I  care  not— I  never  wron- 
ged others,  until  they  wronged  me.  God,  who 
;  knows  the  heart,  and  all  its  temptations,  will  not 


was  that  lovely  out-door  scene,  to  the  squalid  \  judge  as  man  judges." 

woe  and  wretchedness  within— that  poor  wasted  I  "Alas!  for  us,"  continued  the  hag,  feebly, 
remnant  of  suffering  mortality,  writhing  upon  its  I  *'  lie  will  judge  righteously,  and  leave  us  without 
bed  of  straw,  anxious  to  be  at  rest,  but  trembling  '  hope.  Farewell !  When  we  meet  again,  remor-'* 
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ipvill  be  swallowed  up  in  agony — ^uncertainty  in 
despair!*' 

**  I  will  bide  my  sentence  like  a  man,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  will  never  disgrace  my  last  mo- 
ments with  confessions  that  would  prove  me  weak 
and  cowardly." 

"TouwiU  be  gi](^n  small  time,  man  of  blood  ! 
Quick  as  the  flash  of  lightning  precedes  the  burst- 
ing of  the  thunder,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  will  : 
be  your  death." 

**  I  thank  you,  Rachel,  for  these  glorious  tid- 
ings. I  always  dreaded  a  long,  lingering  death. 
Have  you  any  more  parting  words  of  comfort?*' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  rising  up  slowly  in  her  ! 
bed,  and  grasping  convulsively  his  arm.    "As 
you  would  have  God  mitigate  your  future  punish- 
ment, harm  not  yon  innocent  girl  who  loves 
you." 

**  May  I  perish  to  all  eternity  if  one  hair  of  her 
head  receives  injury  from  me,"  said  Tasker,  ve- 
hemently. The  old  woman  relaxed  her  hold,  fell  | 
back  upon  her  pillow,  and  expired.  The  captain 
hastily  threw  part  of  the  old  sail  over  her  ghastly 
face,  and  turned  to  Mildred,  who,  almost  as  pale 
as  the  dead,  was  leaning  against  the  open  door. 

'*  You  have  heard  what  this  old  woman  said  ! 
concerning  me,  Mildred  Rosier.    If  yon  wish  to 
be  guided  by  her  dying  advice,  I  will  give  up  the  ; 
blessed  claim  you  have  given  me  upon  your 
heart,  and  we  will  part  upon  this  melancholy  spot  ; 
for  ever." 

**  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  retained  Mildred. 
*'  However  painful  to  our  feelings  the  sacrifice 
must  be,  it  would  be  for  the  best." 

"  Calmly  and  dispassionately,  Mildred — is  this 
your  real  determination  ?" 

There  was  a  long,  long  pause.  Mildred  se- 
veral times  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words,  which 
would  have  divided  her  for  ever  from  the  man 
she  loved,  died  away  upon  her  lips.  He  saw  his 
advantage.  His  fine  dark  eyes  were  upon  her, 
and  they  read  the  locked  up  secret  of  her  heart 
**  Mildred,"  he  said,  "before  we  separate  for  ever, 
it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  know  somewhat  of  | 
the  history  of  the  unfortunate  you  have  dared  to  ; 
love.  Yes!  here  in  the  presence  of  my  accuser, 
listen  to  the  tale  of  woe  and  crime." 

With  all  the  pathos  which  passion  gives  to 
the  speaker  whose  wrongs  are  the  subject  of  his 
oratory,  did  Captain  Tasker  relate  to  his  auditor, 
already  too  deeply  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  the 
mournful  histoir  of  his  life  and  sufferings.  Ah! 
well  did  he  know  the  impression  that  such  a  tale 
was  likely  to  make  upon  an  ardent  and  sensitive 
mind.  If  Mildred  had  loved  him  before,  her 
love  was  now  blended  with  pity,  and  every  tender 
sympathy  of  her  nature  was  forcibly  awakened 
in  Ills  behalf.    She  was  the  last  tie  that  h^ld  him 


to  the  world.  If  that  tie  was  broken  and  she 
deserted  him,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  In  alf 
probabiIity,his  everlasting  destruction.  No!  Come 
what  would,  she  never  would  renounce  him.  She- 
would  stand  by  him,  would  love  him  to  the  last ; 
and  listening  only  to  the  impulses  of  passion,  she 
gave  a  solemn  promise  to  that  efifect. 

Why  did  she  start  and  gaxe  so  feaifuUy  towards 
the  shrouded  figure  of  the  dead?  Was  the  cov- 
erlid really  removed,  and  did  she  actually  see  the 
witch  frown  upon  her?  This  was  but  delusion,, 
but  it  possessed  for  her  a  terrible  reality.  Steps 
sounded  at  the  door.  She  turned  to  warn  her 
lover  of  the  circumstance,  but  he  had  disappear- 
ed, and  Mr.Strong,  and  a  poor  woman  from  the  vil- 
lage, arrived,  to  render  what  assistance  they  could 
to  the  dying  woman. 

"  She  is  gone  to  her  long  account,"  said  Mil- 
dred; "  and  it  is  melancholy  to  add, 'that  she  died 
without  hope." 

"  Alas!  for  the  sinner  of  a  hundred  years,"  re- 
turned the  minister,  slowly  lifting  up  the  sail,  and 
gazing  long  and  mournfully  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead.  "What  an  humbling  lesson  to  human  pride  is 
here!  The  remains  of  what  was  once  beautiful, 
can  still  be  traced  in  the  fine  features  which  com- 
posed this  countenance.  But,  oh!  the  hideous 
lines  which  sin  has  stamped  upon  this  face,  to 
mar  and  despoil  the  clay  of  the  image  it  first  re- 
ceived.fWun  the  hand  of  its  Creator!  Yes,  Mil- 
dred Rosier !  well  may  your  tears  fall  down.  This 
wretched,  lost  being,  was  once  as  fair,  as  young, 
as  respectably  bom  as  you  are.  She  cast  off  the 
control  of  parents.  She  followed  the  lawless  dic- 
tates of  passion,  and  would  receive  no  counsel, 
but  that  which  proceeded  from  an  ill-regulated 
mind  ;  and  what,  my  child,  has  been  the  result! 
A  life  of  obloquy  and  want,  and  a  death  of  mis- 
ery and  despair!  Take  a  solemn  warning  from 
this  poor  creature's  fate,  nor  let  your  steps  be 
found  in  the  path  of  the  destroyer." 

Mildred  felt  her  conscience  reproach  her.  She 
knew  that  she  had  broken  the  solemn  promise  she 
had  g^ven  to  Mr.  Strong,  that  she  would  hold  no 
further  communication  with  the  smuggler  without 
his  consent,  and  she  turned  away  without  an- 
swering a  word.  The  good  minister  concluded 
that  the  terrible  scene  she  had  witnessed  had  been 
too  much  for  her  nerves;  and  he  hastened  to  her 
side. 

"  You  are  ill.  Miss  Rosier.  This  is  no  place 
for  you.    Let  me  see  you  safe  home." 

'*  Please,  sir,"  said  the  poor  woman  who  had 
accompanied  him,  "  I  hope  yon  don't  mean  to 
leave  me  alone  with  the  witch." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Skelton,"  (for  it  was  dW  Joel's 
wife,)  "  what  harm  can  she  do  you  now?" 

"  Ah!  Sir,  she  was  an  awfully  wicked  woman,  ^ 
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and  the  devil,  Tve  heard  iaj,  is  apt  to  take  care  of 
his  ovn.  While  you  and  Miss  Rosier  remain  just 
without,  I  am  willing  to  straik  and  shroud  her, 
and  that's  more  nor  any  on^  else  dare  do  in  the 
YiUage;  hut  as  to  stay  all  night  with  her  in  this 
old  hovel  that  has  witnessed  so  many  of  her  dev- 
iltries, not  all  the  money  in  king  George's  trea- 
sury should  tempt  me  to  do  that" 

**  Cannot  you  get «  companion?"  said  Mildred, 
who  was  anxious  that  the  last  rites  should  be  de- 
cently paid  to  her  unhappy  relative.  "  I  will  pay 
you  whatever  demand  you  consider  reasonable.'* 

*'  Money  will  not  bribe  one  of  us  to  do  that. 
There  is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  in  the  ; 
parish  of  Dunwich,  that  would  stay  for  an  hour 
after  dark  in  Rachel  Lagon's  lair." 

"  Not  singly,  perhaps;  but  together." 

*'  No,  no.  Miss,  it's  all  one  and  the  same.  If 
the  devil  came,  as  come  he  will  to  take  her  away, 
he  would  raise  such  a  smoke  in  the  cabin  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  see  one  another  ;  and  who 
knows  but  that  we  might  all  lose  our  wits  in  the 
dark?  I  will  lay  out  the  body  and  fasten  the 
door,  and  I  and  my  husband  will  be  here  early  in  ; 
the  morning  to  see  what  has  become  of  her." 

Whilst  the  old  dame  was  employed  in  this  sad 
and  revolting  office,  Mr.  Strong  and  Mildred  : 
paced  slowly  and  sadly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
that  fronted  the  oabin  door.  Mildred's  heart 
was  oppressed  almost  to  bursting,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  good  minister  drew  from  her  a 
full  confession  of  what  had  passed  between  her 
and  Captain  Tasker.  This  afiair  appeared  to  her 
friend  in  such  a  light  that  he  determined  to  lay 
the  whole  before  her  mother,  and  entreat  Mrs. 
Rosier  to  send  Mildred  to  her  relations  in  London 
until  Christian  had  left  the  coast 

In .  the  meanwhile  he  resolved  to  seek  the 
smuggler  in  his  place  of  concealment,  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  incautious  Mildred,  and  en- 
deavour to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  his  pursuit 
of  an  innocent  girl,  whose  intimacy  with  him 
must  ultimately  end  in  her  ruin. 

It  was  with  this  intention  that  he  concealed  ! 
himself  in  the  vaults  of  the  Grey  Priory,  on  the 
evening  of  the  very  day  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  old  Rachel;  and  how  this  errand  to  the 
lawless  robber  in  his  den,  succeeded,  has  already 
been  told. 

CHAFTEB  XVn. 

I  cannot  jield— I  win  not  yield 

The  man  I  love,  to  thy  stern  will  I 
Those  angry  threats  my  heart  hare  steeFd 

To  ding  to  hUiik  through  good  or  ill  I 

BiTBKiKG  with  just  indignation  at  the  manner  in 
which  Captain  Tasker  had  received  his  pious  and  ' 


well-meant  in^rferenoe  in  behalf  of  Mildred;  and 
firmly  resolved  to  save  her  at  any  risk  from  be- 
coming his  wife,  Mr.  Strong  proceeded  at  a  rapid 
rate  along  the  path  that  led  to  the  village.  The 
compassion  which  he  had  felt  forvlitim  during  the 
relation  of  his  eventful  history,  yii^  lost  in  deep 
resentment  at  the  unworthy  trea(|Dent  he  had 
experienced  at  his  hands.  Hv  no  longer  felt  the 
least  hesitation  in  giving  him  up  to  the  doom  he 
so  justly  merited;  and  he  was  intent  upon  reach- 
ing Mrs.  Bamham's,  and  giving  the  necessary 
information  to  the  revenue  officer,  who  lodged  at 
her  house,  before  the  smugglers  could  hare  any 
opportunity  of  removing  their  goods. 

As  he  hurried  along  the  moonlit  path,  he  per- 
ceived a  figure  wrapped  up  in  a  long  great  coat, 
walking  to  and  fro,  with  his  face  bent  towards  the 
ground,  evidently  searching  for  something  which 
he  had  lost  As  he  approached  the  crouching 
figure,  wondering  who  it  could  be,  who  was  abroad 
at  that  late  hour,  what  was  his  astonishment 
when  he  discovered  the  wellknown  features  of  old 
Gardner.  The  old  man  had  just  turned  his  back 
to  commence  a  new  search;  and  so  intent  was  he 
upon  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  minister,  and  continued  talking  to  him- 
self in  a  low,  monotonous  tone  of  voice. 

**Alas,  alas!"  he  muttered.  "  What  a  loss!  I 
can  never  replace  it  Yes,  it  is  gone  for  ever. 
Well,  I  am  the  most  unlucky  creature  in  the 
world.  To  think  that  I  should  discover  such  an 
inestimable  treasure,  to  lose  it  in  such  a  silly 
way." 

Knowing  that  the  antiquary  was  not  over  gift- 
ed with  the  good  things  of  this  world,  Mr.  Strong 
concluded  that  he  must  have  dropped  his  purse, 
and  although  he  was  vexed  at  the  interruption,  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  but  a  kind  and  Christian-like 
action  to  stop  and  enquire  what  was  the  matter. 

*<  Ah !  Mr.  Strong,  is  that  you  ?  My  good  and 
reverend  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  you  just  now, 
for  your  eyes  are  so  much  better  than  mine;  and 
this  confounded  moonshine  Ues'so  white  upon  the 
ground,  that  it  makes  all  objects  appear  alike.  I 
have  met  with  a  very  heavy  loss.  A  very  heavy 
loss  indeed." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear  Sir.  Where 
did  yon  drop  it. 

"Somewhere  hereabout  But  I  have  been 
looking  for  it  for  the  last  three  hours;  and  I  begin 
to  think  that  old  Nick  himself  has  abstracted  it, 
on  purpose  to  annoy  me." 

**  How  much  money  might  it  contain  ?"  asked 
the  compassionate  minister. 

**  Money!  lord.  Sir!  do  you  think  that  I  would 
have  been  walking  here  all  night  in  search  of 
money  ?  Alas !  the  treasure  that  I  have  lost,  mo- 
ney could  not  buy^" 
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"  Yoo  sttiprise  me,  Mr.  Gardner.  **  Pray,  may 
I  ask  what  it  was  ?" 

**  My  heart!  my  precious  heart!**  continued  the 
old  man  in  a  despairing  tone.  "  I  would  not  have 
taken  a  thousand  pounds  for  it— it  was  in  a  state 
of  such  admirable  preservation.'* 

"  The  poor  man  has  certainly  lost  his  senses,** 
thought  Mr.  Strodg.    **  What  can  he  mean  ?** 

''It  is  not  my  own  individual  loss  which  dis- 
tresses me,**  continued  the  disconsolate  antiquary; 
**  but  it  is  one  which  will  be  felt  by  the  whole 
world.*' 

**  Good  heavens  I  my  dear  Sir,  what  do  you 
mean?  Pray,  speak  less  in  parables.  What  have 
you  lost  ?** 

**  The  heart  of  dame  Alice  Poyns  I"  said  the 
rueful  old  man. 

**  Dame  Alice  Poyns  !**  exdaimed  the  impatient 
Ebenezer,  quite  forgetful  of  his  siicred  calling. 
**  And  who  the  deuce  is  she  !** 

**  Aye,  *tis  enough  to  make  a  parson  swear,** 
•continued  the  antiquary;  "and  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  me  to  see  you  so  moved.  Dame  Alice 
Poyns  was  a  great  woman  in  her  day,  for  she 
founded  the  convent  of  the  black  nuns,  which 
once  stood  upon  the  brow  of  yonder  steep  cliff, 
and  she  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  chapel 
belonging  to  that  religious  order.  Who,  or  what 
she  was,  from  whom  descended,  or  to  whom  allied, 
tradition  doth  not  certainly  declare.** 

<*  And  smaU  consequence  is  it  for  us  to  know," 
said  Mr.  Strong.  *'  Let  the  dead  keep  their  dead. 
Wliat  is  this  dame  Alice  Poyns  to  us,  who  live  in 
a  distant  and  more  enlightened  age?  And  pray, 
Sir,  how  did  this  popbh  woman's  heart  come  into 
your  keeping?**  • 

*'  I  discovered  it  this  morning  among  the  rub- 
bish wkich  the  workmen  employed  by  oinr  worthy 

member,  %L  B ,  were  clearing  away  to  lay  the 

foundation  of  his  new  house.  And  delighted  wi  ih 
such  a  noble  relic  of  antiquity,  I  walked  over  this 
evening  to  the  Brook  Farm  to  shew  the  curious 
urn  which  contained  the  ashes  of  this  famous  wo- 
man, to  my  young  friend,  Miss  Rosier.  Coming 
back,  I  chanced  to  stumble  over  some  loose  pieces 
of  broken  rock,  and  the  urn  slipped  from  my 
gra^  and  I  have  been  searching  for  it  ever  since, 
mistaking  every  stone  and  clod  of  earth  for  my 
heart  Oh  dear!  dear!  if  it  is  lost  !**  and  the  poor 
old  man  became  quite  childish  in  his  grief.  **  I 
shall  never  know  a  happy  moment  again.*' 

**  For  shame,  my  good  Sir,  to  make  such  a  la- 
mentation about  an  old  potsherd  containing  a 
handful  of  dust,**  said  the  minister.  **I  only 
wish  that  yes  felt  as  keen  an  interest  in  search- 
ing for  heavenly  treasures  as  yon  do  for  an  old 
woman's  heart,  thai  has  long  ago  perished  from 
the  earth.** 


**  My  dear  Sir,  do  not  leave  me,  I  beseech  you," 
cried  Gardner,  grasping  his  arm,  **  until  I  have 
recovered  my  heart  !'* 

**Your  senses,  I  think  you  should  say,'*  con- 
tinued the  impatient  minister.  *'  Do  not  detain 
me.  Sir,  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  ;  I  cannot  stay  to 
listen  to  this  nonsense.**  As  he  spoke  his  foot 
struck  forcibly  against  something  in  his  path. 

**  Ah !  there  it  is  I*'  cried  the  poor  antiquary,  in 
an  ecstacyof  joy. 

'« Is  ihis  the  thing?**  said  Ebeneser,  lifUng  the 
urn  very  irreverently  ftom  the  ground.  "  I  am 
sure  you  might  have  left  it  here  with  perfect 
safety  until  to-morrow;  for  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  not  a  fisherman  in  the  place  who  would 
have  stooped  to  pick  it  up.** 

And  placing  the  unconscious  heart  in  the  hands 
of  its  new  owner,  Mr.  Strong  sped  on  his  way, 
secretly  anathematizing  the  evil  chance  that  had 
so  long  detained  him. 

He  fouUd  the  inhabitants  of  the  Anchor  in  bed 
and  asleep,  and  for  a  long  time,  all  his  efforts  to 
arouse  them,  aided  by  the  yelping  and  barking 
of  all  the  curs  in  the  vilhige,  proved  ineffectual. 
**  These  people  wouldsleep  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment!** muttered  the  preacher,  **  so  difficult  is  it 
to  arouse  them  from  their  heavy  slumbers.**  An- 
other thundering  application  with  a  large  stone 
against  the  old  fashioned  door,  atlength  produced 
the  attention  he  desired.  A  step  slowly  edioed 
along  the  passage,  and  a  shrill  voice  demanded 
through  the  key  hole,    *•  Who's  there  ?*' 

**  It  is  I.  It  is  Ebenezer  Strong.  Open  the 
door  quickly." 

**  You  must  first  tell  me  the  nature  of  your 
business,"  said  the  aforesaid  shrill  voice,  which 
belonged  to  no  other  than  Lucy  Bamha^i,  whose 
hatred  to  dissent!]^  ministers  was  consistent  with 
the  ill-regulated  tenor  of  her  life.  ••  We  want  no 
Methodist  preachers  cantmg  and  praying  here,  I 
can  tell  you !" 

**  I  must  see  Lieutenant  Scarlett  immediately." 

**  He's  ill,  but  not  bad  enough  to  see  you  nor  the 
likes  o'  you  yet." 

**  It  is  not  with  his  spiritual  wants  I  have  to  do, 
great,  doubtless,  though  they  be.  I  have  discov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  smugglers,  and  want  to  de- 
liver them  and  their  contraband  articles  into  hk 
hands.  Quick!  open  the  door,  for  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.** 

'«That*s  a  different  aflkir  altogether,"  cried 
Lucy,  unbarring  the  door.  "  I  will  see  if  you 
can  speak  with  the  Lieutenant  directly." 

Ebenezer  found  the  nutn  in  authority  silting  up 
in  his  bed,  with  a  boat  doi^  wrai^>ed  about  his 
shoulders,  and  a  red  worsted  nightcap  upon  bis 
head.  His  sharp  features  were  wasted  by  tihe 
fever  which  a  severe  wound  in  his  leg  bad  brought 
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<m;  and  akfaongh  quite  oul  of  danger,  and  the 
wound  in  a  fair  way  of  healing,  the  man  had  a 
ghastly  and  diaeaaed  appeaimnoe.  He  eagerly  lia- 
tened  to  Mr.  Strong^s  account  of  the  scene  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Grey  Priory,  and 
deeply  lamented  that  he  coidd  not  aooompanyhis 
men  in  securing  the  booty.  A  stout  seaman  of 
the  name  of  Charlton,  who  was  nesAln  command, 
was  soon  roused  from  his  slumbers,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  whole  band  were  armed 
«nd  ready  for  the  encounter — Mr.  Strong  him- 
aelf  accepting  the  loan  of  the  lientenant's  pistols 
«nd  leading  the  way. 

**  It  will  be  a  great  prize,"  said  Charlton  to  his 
■nn.  *<  And  if  we  take  Christian,  the  reward  will 
he  divided  amongst  us." 

'^  Aye,  aye,  if  we  take  him,"  responded  old 
Mat  **  But  there  is  one  that  fights  for  him  that 
is  stronger  than  us  all." 

«•  Old  Raehel*s»wayr  whispered  JoeL  '^She 
can  no  longer  help  him  at  a  pinch.  By  Jore  I** 
he  «ried,  turning  his  eyes  towards  her  cabin,  **  if 
the  old  hag  is  not  just  commencing  her  journey, 
and  is  ranishing  away  in  flames  of  fire  !" 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
east  cliff.  A  ruddy  spout  of  fire  blaiEed  up  high 
into  the  air,  casting  a  lurid  glow  upon  the  rugged 
cliffs  and  the  ocean  scenery.  Then  came  a  shout, 
so  long  and  wild  that  it  echoed  like  distant  thun- 
der along  the  cavernous  shores^  Showers  of 
sparks  were  scattered  around  in  all  dirsctions ; 
and  when  the  smoke  again  cleared  away,  a  few 
burning  brands  alone  remained  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  old  hag  had  doouoiled  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

'*  Shell  have  short  prayers  at  her  ftinetal," 
cried  JoeL  **  By  the  Uring  jingo!  did  not  you 
see  old  Nick  thrust  his  cloven  foot  out  of  the 
flames  as  he  carried  her  off  on  his  rfumlders?" 

•*  Weill  that's  an  awfol  sight  for  a  man  to  rise 
out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  to  see,"  cried  Mat  •*! 
never  though!  that  she  would  he  quietly  and  de- 
cently in  her  grave  like  other  folks." 

**  It  is  all  a  trick  of  the  smugglers  to  put  us 
upon  a  wrong  scent,"  cried  the  impatient  Strong. 
<*  Are  you  apareel  of  women,  that  you  stand  gaa- 
ing  upon  a  fbw  scattered  brands,  with  pale  ihoes 
and  stiffened  hair.  Let  us  push  on  to  the  {dace, 
and  endeavour  to  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of 
the  deed." 

**  You  nay  spare  yourselves  the  trouble,"  said 
Ned  Charlton,  shading  his  eyes  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  and  looking  towards  the  sea.  **  I  hear 
the  dashing  of  oars,  and  there  are  two  lai|^  well 
manned  boats  stretching  out  to  sea.  Look  1  look  I 
Aflne  lugger  is  rounding  Oxford  Ness.  W«  are 
too  late.  Ood  nnk  them !  I  believe  that  man. 
Christian,  u  no  «tber  thaa  old  Kick  himself." 


'*  Let  us  go  to  the  Fri<»y ;  they  cannot  have 
removed  their  goods  in  this  short  space  of  time^" 
said  Mr.  Strong. 

*•  Ah,  hal  devil  trust  them."  said  Charlton. 
^  Mr.  Parson,  you  know  nothing  of  smugglers. 
But  we'll  go,  just  to  satisfy  you  i  but  as  to  any 
prise  they  have  left  behind  them,  you  are  wefceme 
to  my  share  of  it" 

On  entering  the  vaults  of  the  Orey  Priory»  they 
found,  as  Charlton  had  predicted,  the  pkoe  vacat- 
ed, the  doors  unfastened,  and  not  so  much  aa  an 
old  stave  left  to  inform  against  its  recent  ooe»- 
pants.  Mr.  Stroqg  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
He  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
and  was  not  a  littleannoyed  by  the  rude  jokes  and 
bmsterous  laughter  of  his  rough  companions,  wb» 
returned  to  the  Anchor  to  drink  in  the  coming 
da3%  and  repeat  over,  mth  a  thousand  new  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  the  destruotion  of  Old 
Baehel's  cabin,  and  her  flight  to  the  lower  regiona 
upon  the  back  of  the  devil! 

Uneondous  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  viHage 
during  the  night,  Mildred  was  su£bring  too  se- 
verely with  an  intense  headache  to  be  able  to 
come  down  to  the  breidcfiut  table.  Old  AMgrnl 
brought  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  with  many  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  affright  repeated 
the  strange  stories  that  were  circulating  about 
the  village.  Mildred  could  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  cabin  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
smugglers,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
excisemen  in  that  cUrection,  while  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  their  booty  from  the  vaults  of  the 
Grey  Priory.  Poor  Rachel!  Her  bones  were 
neither  to  rest  beneath  the  green  sward,  nor  nn- 
dsr  the  deep  waves  of  the  ocean,  but  were  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  free  winds  of  heaven.  Had 
the  witch  been  allowed  to  choose  her  own  man- 
ner of  burial,  she  could  not  have  ordered  it  moi« 
to  her  taste.  **  Peace  be  with  her  ashes !"  siglied 
Mildred;  but  there  was  soraediing  rose  up  in  her 
heart  and  contradicted  her  prayer. 

After  enjoying  several  hours  of  refreshing 
sleep,  she  was  awoke  by  Abigail,  bidding  her  to 
rise  quiddy,  as  there  was  some  one  in  the  parlor 
whom  she  would  be  very  glad  to  see.  ^^  Oh !  it  is 
Mr.  Strong!"  she  cried,  springing  from  her  bed; 
•*he  will  tell  me  all  the  particuhtfs  of  this  frig^t- 
ftd  bnsincesL"  HasUly  arranging  her  dress,  with- 
out even  glancing  at  the  glass,  to  see  how  she 
looked,  or  in  what  manner  she  had  arranged  her 
toilet,  Mildred  nn  down  stairs,  and  abruptly  en- 
tered the  room. 

Her  fkce  crimsoned  with  Uushes,  as  two  offi- 
cers, in  naval  uniform,  rose  to  meet  her. 

**Is  this  Mildred  !"  cried  the  younger,  seising 
her  hand,  and  leading  her  forward.  -^DearUttle 
Mille,  as  I  used  to  call  her— good  heavens!  ^ — 
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she  has  grown  !  I  should  not  have  known  her, 
and  8h«  does  not  remember  me." 

"  Brother !— dear  brother  !"  sobbed  Mildred, 
^linging^  about  his  neck,  and  kissing  his  cheeks 
with  the  eager  delight  of  a  fond  chiM.  «^Oh!  what 
« time  it  is  since  we  met  !'* 

**  The  world  has  grown  three  years  <4der,  and 
you  and  I,  between  us,  three  feet  taller.  Why, 
mother,  you  never  told  me  what  a  pretty  girl  I 
had  for  a  sister.  When  I  left  London,  she  was  a 
tall,  thin,  pale-faced  child,  but  she  is  now  a  per- 
fect Hebe.  Excuse  me.  Captain  Netherby,  for  not 
introducing  you  before,**  he  continued,  turning  to 
«  rery  handsome,  gentlemanly  person ;  •*  but  really 
my  sister  is  so  grown,  that  she  took  me  by  sur- 
prise*** 

"  A  joyful  surprise,  I  should  think,**  returned 
the  other.  **  Lieutenant  Rosier  has  done  little 
else  than  talk  of  this  meeting,  young  lady,  since 
he  joined  my  ehip.  Perhaps  yon  are  not  aware 
of  his  recent  promotion.*' 

Mildred  was  in  snch  a  flutter  of  delight,  she 
was  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  world  hot  [ 
her  brother*a  presence;  and  the  gallant  Captain  ; 
seemed  highly  amnsed  by  the  fhink  and  guileless  | 
manner  in  which  she  answered  all  her  brother's  ; 
questions. 

«*  WeD,  Mille,*'  he  said,  "  how  do  you  like  this  ! 
dull  place?"  : 

<*  Dull,  dear  Sidney!  I  think  it  a  beautiful  place.  | 
Is  it  not-«  thousand  times  better  than  London?'*  I 

**  Yon  will  find  few  to  agree  with  you  there,  ! 
Mille.  I  suppose  there*6  no  great  danger  of  either  ! 
you  or  I  losing  our  hearts  here.  Are  the  reany  '■ 
pretty  girls  to  be  found  in  the  place?*'  \ 

**  Not  many.  But  I  hardly  know  what  consti-  ! 
tutes  a  pretty  girl,  when  I  see  one."  \ 

'*  I  enppose  not.    You  leave  the  gentlemen  to  j 
be  the  best  judge  in  such  matters.  Are  there  any 
beaus?"  i 

«'  None  that  I  knowof,"  returned  Mildred.   *<  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  | 
place."  I 

"  You  forget  Lieutenant  ScarletL"  •  \ 

**  Do  you  call  him  one?"  said  Mildred,  with 
great  simplicity. 

**  I  should  hope  so.  All  officers  in  "Hjb  Majesty's 
service  have  a  right  to  that  name." 

•«  I  wish  His  Majesty  joy !"  said  Mlldred,kugh- 
ing>  **  He  must  have  a  great  many  gentlemen  in 
his  service*  But,  my  dear  Sydney,  how  long  are 
you  come  to  stay  with  us?  And  will  you  ever 
leave  us  again?" 

**  You  little  goose,  to  ask  such  silly  questions. 
But  I  shall  see  you  very  often  during  the  summer. 
Captain  Netherby  *8  ship  is  ordered  upon  this  sta- 
tion, and  we  shall  cruise  between  this  and  Yar- 
mouth, in  all  probability,  for  some  months.    This 


imtorious  smuggler  ChristiaD,  is  ISkely  to  give  ue 
some  trouble.  Why,  child — ^whot  ails  you?  Ave 
you  afraid  of  this  bold  rover?" 

"Oh — ^no !  It  is  a  sudden  pain  in  my  head,  1 
have  been  snfiering  from  it  all  the  morning.** 

**  Then  the  sea^air  doee  not  agree  with  yon  m 
well  after  all?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !-^but  every  person  is  liable  at  times  to 
such  smatt  ailments." 

Young  Rosier  looked  anxiously  in  hi»  siater^s 
beautiful  fbee,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  tean 
<doading  her  eyes.  **  What  can  all  this  mean  ?"  he 
thought.  **  The  whole  aspect  of  the  girl  is  changed 
in  a  moment.  PerhapSf  she  is  consumptive,  and 
my  mother  does  no4  know  it — she  may  reqaire 
change  of  air— of  scene.  I  must  enqnire  intO'this. 
It  would  be  a  pity  te  leaea  creatareao»gentieand 
SO  lovely.*' 

While  pursuing  this  train  of  thooght,  Mildred 
took  the  opportunity  of  slipping  for  a  few  minutes 
from  the  room,  in  order  to  compose  her  mind. 
**  Ah.^*  she  cried,  as  she  traversed  a  path  in  the 
garden  with  rapid  steps,  occasionally  casting  a 
tearful  glance  at  the  ocean.  **  They  have  come 
to  kill  the  beloved.  To  hunt  him  like  a  wild  beast 
to  his  lair,  and  they  care  not  whose  heart  they 
break  in  the  conflict** 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  conversation  in  the  par- 
lour, turned  upon  Mildred. 

**  What  a  beautifiil  girl  your  sister  is!"  said  the 
Ci^tain.  '*It  is  a  pity  that  she  should  be  buried 
in  this  out  of  the  way  place." 

'*  She  is  but  a  diild,"  saidMrs.  Rosier.  '*  But  JE 
have  some  thoughts  of  sending  her  to  London^ 
for  a  couple  of  years,  to  a  good  finishing  sohooL"' 

**  It  would  spoil  her  heart,  and  substitute  a  for- 
mal affectation,  for  the  charming  simplicity  whieh 
renders  her  at  present  so  attractive,"  remarked 
Captain  Netherby.  "I  hate  boarding  school 
misses.  Do,  pray,  my  dear  madam,  let  well  alone; 
the  young  lady  is  too  attractive  already." 

"  She  is  rather  too  romantic,"  said  Mrs.  Bo* 
sier. 

''Better  stUl,"  returned  the  captain.  "She 
possesses  feeling  and  taste,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  admiration  for  what  is  beautifbl 
in  art  and  nature.  But  I  must  leave  you,  madam,'*^ 
he  continued,  rising.  *'Your  son  will  have  so 
much  to  tell  you,  after  such  a  long  absence,  that 
the  presence  of  a  third  person  cannot  fail  to  prove 
an  intmsion.  Make  my  adieus,  Sydney,  to  yonr 
pretty  sister." 

After  the  captain's  departure,  the  mother  and 
son  had  a  long  confidential  chat,  over  their  world- 
ly matters.  Sydney,  upon  the  whole,  was  much 
pleased  with  the  change  in  their  affairs,  and  thank- 
ful to  providence  for  Firoviding  for  his  amiable  pa- 
rent, a  comfortable  home  in  her  old  age.    Many 
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were  the  improvements  he  suggested  in  the  anti-  \      ^  But  you,  mother,  are  alone  to  blame  in  this  \^ 

quated  building,  and  ample  were  the  gardens  and  >  he  cried,  pacing  to  and  ifro,  in  hot  anger. 

pleasure  grounds,  he  kid  out  in  his  mind's  eye,  >      **  Mr.  Sydney,  how  could  I  help  it?" 

when  he  should  become  the  possessor  of  the  Brook  >      '*  How  could  you  suffer  a  beautiful  girl  to  wan- 

F&rm.    But  these  subjects  were  soon  exhausted,  )  der  about  by  herself,  exposing  her,  unprotected, 

and  his  thoughts  returned  to  Mildred.    **  She  is  a  j  to  the  lawless  gaze  of  a  ruffian  like  that?    Oh  I 

splendid  creature,  mother.    I  am  sure  Captain  I  mother,  mother!  I  cannot  excuse  you  for  not 

Netherby  is  greatly  struck  with  her.    It  would  j  taking  more  care  of  your  daughter." 

be  a  capital  match,  I  can  tell  you.    He  is  heir  to  j      Poor  Mrs.  Rosier  answered  this  appeal  by  a 

a  fine  estate  in  Yorkshire,  and  an  old  aunt  left  \  flood  of  tears,  and  secretly  accused  herself  of  im- 

him  last  year,  a  large  property  in  the  funds."        \  prudence  and  folly,  in  making  Sydney  acquainted 

"  He  is  a  handsome  man,  my  son — but  too  old  >  with  this  page  in  his  young  sister's  history.  It 
for  Mildred."  was  just  at  this  critical  moment,  that  the  door  un- 

*^Too  old!  l^ddlesticks!  his  age  does  not  exceed  >  closed,  and  the  fair  culprit  re-entered  the  room, 
forty.  He  js  in  the  yery  prime  of  life.  But,  mother,  >  **  Oh !  I  am  glad  the  strange  gentleman  is  gone." 
what  is  the  matter  with  Mildred  ?  Is  she  ill —  i  she  cried,  running  up  to  her  brother.  "  We  shall? 
or  unhappy?  Did  you  remark^ow  suddenly  she  J  now  have  you  entirely  to  ourselves.  But  how  is- 
changed  her  beautiful  color,  for  a  deathly  pale-  >  this,  (and  she  drew  ba^  in  evident  surprise), 
ness,  and  complained  of  ahead-ache.  I  don't  like  i  Tou  look  angry,  Sydney,  and  my  dear  mother  is- 
this."  I  in  tears.     What  is  wrong— who  has  offended 

«  Mildred  is  a  foolish  girl,"  returned  Mrs.  Ro-  |  you?" 
sier,  glancing  cautiously  around  the  room,  as  she  >  *'  My  mother  has  been  telling  me  strange  tales 
spoke,  "and  is  more  likely  to  mar,  than  make  >  of  you,  miss"— (sailors  when  angry,  are  so  fond  of 
a  fortune.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  home.  For  >  that  repulsive  word).  **It  is  enough  to  call  up  the 
I  think  you  will  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  non-  >  blood  in  one's  face,  to  find  that  a  sister  who  should 
sense."  \  be  the  pride  and  ornament  of  her  family,  is  like- 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  young  man,  his  >  ly  to  disgrace  herself  and  us.  Is  it  possible,"^ 
fine,  clear  brow,  contracting  into  a  severe  frown.  I  he  continued,  grasping  her  arm,  "  that  a  girl  who- 
*'  No  low  attachment,  I  hope  ?*'  >  looks  so  modest  and  simple,  is  so  far  lost  to* 

**  Hush!  hush!  Sydney,  don't  speak  so  loud.  I  \  maiden  shame,  that  she  can  give  her  company  to 
will  not  tell  you  any  thing  about  it  without  you  !  a  notorious  scoundrel,  whom  we  are  sent  by  gov- 
promise  to  be  moderate.  You  were  always  such  J  emment  to  hunt  down  like  a  noxious  beast,  and 
a  passionate  boy,  that  I  am  half  afraid  of  you  as  |  destroy,  for  the  well  being  of  society?  How  can 
a  man.  Mildred  is  very  young,  and  very  sensi-  |  you  justify  to  your  own  conscience,  such  conduct 
tive.    Harsh  measures  or  harsh  language  would  )  as  this?" 

have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  her  mind,  and  would  j  **  I  shall  not  attempt  it,"  said  Mildred,  strug- 
only  serve  to  strengthen  the  unfortunate  affection  >  gling  to  release  herself  from  his  grasp ;  but  he^ 
which  she  entertains  for  a  very  worthless  ob-  >  held  her  fast  **  I  have  not  deserved  this  harsh 
ject"  \  treatment,  and  I  will  not  put  up  with  it  from  yoic 

"  Come,  mother,  cut  short  this  long  preface,  ?  or  any  one  else." 
and  let  me  know  the  worst  at  once.    You  women  \      **  You  won't — ^you  have  still  to  learn,  that  I  am 
have  such  a  round  about  way  of  easing  your  mind  j  master  here.  That  I  have  a  lawful  right  to  ques- 
of  any  burden,  that  one  gets  tired  before  the  tale  \  tion  your  conduct  and  restrain  your  actions.    So, 
begins."  I  my  little  vixen!  you  may  bid  adieu  to  all  your 

In  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  Mrs.  Bo-  >  moonlight  walks  and  solitary  rambles,  unless  I 
sier  communicated  to  her  indignant  son,  all  that  [  or  my  mother  accompany  you.  Upon  your 
she  knew  concerning  poor  Mildred's  unfortunate  |  peril,  dare  to  leave  the  house!  Nay^ you  need  not 
love  affair,  nor  had  ihe  indolent,  good-natured  >  smile  contemptuously,  and  toss  your  head — ^I  will 
mother,  the  least  idea  of  the  storm  which  she  had  |  not  be  trifled  with.  You  must  obey  me,  or  I  shall 
gathered  over  her  own  head.  The  proud,  ambi-  )  put  an  end  to  the  matter  at  once,  by  locking  you 
tious  young  sailor,  was  in  a  perfect  extaey  of  |  up  in  a  back  chamber,  and  keeping  the  key  of 
rage.    He  reviled  both  his  mother  and  sister  in  no  \  the  door  myself." 

measured  terms ;  and  vowed,  that  he  would  take  \  "  You  had  better  try  it !"  said  the  provoking- 
.summary  vengeance  upon  the  vile  ssduccr — for  so  \  girl — a  spirit  of  defiance  rising  up  strongly  in  her 
he  designated  the  smuggler — who  had  basely  in-  ]  heart  "  It  is  not  injurious  words  or  injurious 
veigled  an  innocent  unsuspecting  child  into  his 
snares. 


actions,  which  will  tempt  me  to  give  up  the  man 
I  love.    If  you  seek  to  win  my  confideu' 
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pect  me  to  yield  to  your  wishes,  you  xaost  try 
other  means.  Such  cowardly  threats  as  these  only 
give  birth  to  coQtempt.  Nay,  they  do  more,  tliey 
tempt  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  resist  them. 
Trust  to  my  honour,  and  I  promise  you  thi^t  I 
will  not  leave  the  house.  Lock  me  up  but  for 
one  hour,  and  if  I  do  not  find  some  means  to  break 
the  lock,  my  naoM  is  not  Rosier." 

Who  could  doubt  the  truth  which  her  word* 
were  meant  to  convey,  as  she  stood  there  be- 
fore him,  with  her  bright,  flashing  eyes,  bent 
sternly  upon  him  s  her  fair  locks  thrown  back 
from  her  high,  dear  brow,  and  the  glow  of  in- 
jured innocence  burning  upon  her  cheek?  The 
young  seaman  felt  that  she  was  in  earnest,  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  oppose  her  wishes  by  force, 
but  naturally  of  a  masterful  disposition,  he 
thought  that  it  would  h|unpardonably  weak  to 
yieU  up  his  newly  clainKd  authority  to  a  wilful 
girL  Besides,  like  many  of  his  calling,  he  court- 
ed contradiction,  and  loved  to  exercise  by  the 
domostic  hearth,  the  overbearing  pride  displayed 
upon  the  quarter-deck.  He  therefore  sternly  or- 
dered her  to  her  chamber,  muttering  in  her  hear- 
ing, as  she  quitted  the  room,  that  her  *<  minion 
should  not  escape  his  vengeance." 

For  hours  Mildred  sat  by  the  window  in  her 
own  room  that  fronted  the  sea,  with  her  head  bent 
down  and  her  hand  pressed  tightly  over  her  lips, 
in  suUen  and  intense  musing.  Unused  as  she  had 
been  from  her  infancy,  to  severity  or  opposition, 
it  was  natural  that  her  temper  had  hitherto  been 
unruffled  and  serene  as  the  summer  heavens:  but 
the  events  of  the  past  few  months  had  called  up 
shade  after  shade  of  anxiety  and  care,  until  a 
huge  mass  of  bladL  clouds  darkened  with  their 
sombre  hues  the  bright  promise  of  her  morning 
sky.  A  restless,  proud  feeling,  was  nursed  in  her 
heart  She  wished  to  be  her  own  mistress;  to  de- 
cide her  own  destiu}'.  She  could  not  endure  the 
control  of  others,  and  the  treatment  she  had  that 
morning  received,  had  fixed  her  in  the  resolution 
she  had  more  than  half  formed,  of  yielding  to  the 
importunities  of  her  lover,  and  leavingfor  ever  with 
him,  her  home  and  country.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  accomplished?  What  chance  had  she  now 
of  meeting  him  again  ?  All  her  movements  would 
were  watched  by  her  brother,  and  she  would  not 
be  allowed  a  ramble  in  the  garden  unattended. 
She  looked  at  the  window — it  was  no  great 
height  from  the  ground,  but  if  she  could  make 
her  escape  that  way,  to  whom  could  she  fly  for 
protection?  Her  lover  had  left  the  coast.  She 
must  wait  patiently  for  some  tidings  from  him, 
and  then  bide  her  time.  Could  she  but  find  means 
to  make  her  situation  known  to  him,  she  knew 
that  he  would  soon  open  up  a  way  of  escape^ 
^*  Yes,"  she  cried,  exul^ngly,  •*  we  will  defeat  all 


his  arbitrary  measures.  My  brother  may  lock 
doors.  He  must  secure  windows  also^  for  I  will 
never  submit  to  be  his  slave." 


CHAPTER    ZVIII. 

01  oaii  yoa  1mv«  your  native  land, 

An  exile's  bride  to  be  : 
Your  mother's  home,  and  cheerful  hearibr 

To  tempt  the  mahi  with  me  ' 
Across  the  wide  and  stormy  sea. 

To  trace  our  foaming  track; 
And  know  the  ware  tbat  boars  us  on, 

Will  never  bear  us  back  ? 

Fob  several  days  young  Hosier's  anger  bumecl 
fiercely  against  his  sister;  particuhir^  as  thei;e 
were  not  wanting,  many  officious  persons  in  the 
village  to  minify  her  imprudence,  and  blacken 
in  a  ten-fold  degree,  the  character  of  bet  unfor- 
tunate lover.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  busy 
meddlers,  ranked  lieutenant  Scarlet^  who  indul- 
ged his  hatred  to  the  smuggler,  by  endes/vouring 
to  exasperate  the  brother  agunst  his  obstinate 
and  beautiful  sister.  With  this  person  tBydney 
contracted  a  great  intimacy,  and  as  he  was  able, 
by  the  help  of  a  stick,  to  walk  abroad,  be  was  a 
daily  visiter  at  the  Brook  Farm.  Mildred's  dis- 
like to  this  man  was  so  great,  that  during  his 
visits  she  generally  confined  herself  entirely  to 
her  own  chamber;  only  appearing  to  take  her 
place  at  the  tea  table,  and  not  even  then,  until 
sternly  ordered  so  to  do  by  her  brother. 

Of  Captain  Tasker,  no  tidings  had  been  heard 
since  his  escape  from  the  Priory,  and  Mildred,  a 
prey  to  intense  anxiety  and  domestic  disquiet, 
yielded  herself  up  to  despondency.  The  bloom 
fjRded  from  her  cdieek,  her  finely  rounded  form 
lost  its  contour,  her  springing  step  its  elasticity, 
and  the  once  sparkling,  healthy  girl,  looked  the 
image  of  despair. 

This  change  was  evident  to  all  who  beheld  her 
but  her  brother,  and  he  either  would  not  or  could 
not  observe  the  painful  alteration,  which  his 
unkindness  had  made  in  hb  once  blooming  sister. 

Mr.  Strong  beheld  this  with  deep  commisera- 
tion, and  more  than  once  accused  himself  of  be- 
ing the  cause  of  her  grief.  The  fate  of  Chariotte 
Stainer,  haunted  him.  **  What  I"  he  exclaimed, 
'*  if  this  poor  girl  should  be  driven  to  commit  the 
same  crime!  She  has  more  pride  and  m«ital 
oourage,  than  tiiat  unhappy  victim,  but  she  is 
more  headstrong.  Oh !  that  her  mother  would  see 
the  necessity  of  removing  her  from  this  place.** 

He  saw  Mrs.  Bosier — ^be  spoke  to  her  earnest- 
ly upon  the  subject  He  pointed  out  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  Mildred's  appearance, 
and  he  implored  the  mother  to  rescue  her  child 
from  the  evils  which  surrounded  her.     Mti.  Ro- 
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ider  listened  attentively,  and  even  shed  some  tears* 
bot  she  declared  that  she  dared  not  interfere  with 
her  son's  manag^emenfc  of  Mildred,  and  he  had  re- 
solved upon  her  staying  vtrhere  she  was,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  she  might  live  down  the  unpleas- 
ant scandals  that  her  imprudence  had  given  rise 
to.  For  her  to  leave  the  place  was  to  confirm 
the  worst  suspicions.  Mildred,  on  her  part,  was 
quite  indifferent  where  they  sent  her,  or  what  be- 
came of  her.  The  silence  of  Tasker,  like  the 
worm  in  the  bud,  was  the  canker  in  her  heart.  She 
believed  that  he  had  forsaken  her,  and  the  world 
became  a  blank.  The  summer  slowly  passed  away. 
Lieutenant  Scarlett,  now  perfectly  recovered  of  his 
wound,  had  resumed  the  command  of  his  boat's 
crew.  Many  smuggling  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
had  been  captured  upon  the  coast,  but  he  for 
whom  they  were  chiefly  upon  the  alert  returned 
no  more. 

Captain  Netherby  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
Brook  Farm,  and  his  society  had  become  almost 
necessary  to  Mildred,  for  it  was  only  during  his 
friendly  visits,  that  she  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
house,  by  her  imperious  brother,  and  then,  only 
when  accompanied  by  himself,  or  his  comman- 
der. 

Sometimes  when  her  love  of  nature  and  the 
enjoyment  which  she  always  felt  while  in  the 
fresh  sea  air,  overcame  her  reluctance  to  these 
rambles,  and  her  spirits  rose  abov6  the  deep  dejec- 
tion into  which  they  had  so  long  been  plunged, 
she  looked  as  beautiful  and  appeared  as  happy  as 
in  days  gone  by. 

Captain  Netherby  listened  to  her  enthusiastic 
remarks  and  her  artless  sallies,  with  deep  interest: 
and  although  he  never  talked  to  her  of  love,  his 
manly  heart  owned  for  the  poor,  persecuted  girl,  a 
deep  and  fervent  passion.  The  kind  interest  he 
expressed  in  her  behalf,  the  gentlemanly  way  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  divert  her  mind  from 
its  gloom,  and  the  delicate  silence  which  he  ever 
maintained  upon  one  painful  subject,  had  endear- 
ed him  to  Mildred.  He  was  to  her  a  friend  and 
a  brother,  and  had  not  another  image  been  more 
forcibly  impressed  upon  her  youthful  fancy,  she 
could  have  loved  the  gallant  Richard  Netherby, 
and  have  felt  proud  in  calling  him  her  lord. 

The  month  of  September  had  set  in  uncommon- 
ly fine,  and  Mildred  felt  unusually  cheerful.  Hopes 
and  affections  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  were 
once  more  astir  in  her  breast  The  image  of  the 
beloved  had  haunted  her  dreams,  and  now  waking 
he  came  blended  with  every  thought  "  He  must 
be  near,"  she  sighed.  *'  I  shall  see  him  agun — 
Yes,  I  shall  see  him  again  I"  and  she  sprang  forth 
into  the  glorious  sunshine,  to  meet  her  brother 
and  his  friend  Captain  Netherby,  who  were  ad- 
vancing towards  the  house. 


"You  look  yourself,  lovely  Mildred,  to-day," 
said  Netherby,  taking  her  hand.  "  What  makes 
you  so  happy?'* 

"  The  beautiful  world  of  God's  own  making," 
said  Mildred.  **  It  would  be  ingratitude  to  him 
to  feel  very  miserable  on  such  a  day  as  this.  If 
cruel,  but  well  meaning  friends,  would  leave  me 
to  myself  to  enjoy  my  life  after  m}'  own  fashion, 
I  could  be  very  happy."  Tears  filled  her  eyes 
as  she  spoke,  and  bending  down  to  hide  her  emo- 
tion, one  of  those  bright  gems  from  the  heart's 
mine,  fell  upon  the  captain's  hand.  He  started. 
The  colour  mounted  to  his  brow,  as  raising  his 
hand  to  his  lips,  he  kissed  it  away. 

"  Oh !  dear  Miss  Rosier  V  he  cried.  "  You  could 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  I  wish  it  were  in  m^power,"  she  replied, 
with  great  simplicity,  "  f<^I  love  you  very  much 
— ^yes,  more  than  my  brother,  for  you  have  been 
kinder  far  to  me  than  he  has.  But  you  know  that 
our  affections  are  not  entirely  at  our  own  com- 
mand. If  I  could  wUl  to  love,  it  would  be  you." 
She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his  face,  still 
moist  with  her  tears.  Her  charming  sincerity, 
accompanied  by  that  tender  pleading  look,  which 
seemed  so  frankly  to  court  forgiveness  for  having 
given  utterance  to  an  unpleasant  truth,  complete- 
ly overcame  the  fortitude  of  the  strong  man.  His 
lips  quivered.    He  turned  away  and  wept 

"  You  must  not  distress  me  thus,"  said  Mildred, 
unconsciously  pressing  his  hand  between  her  own. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve  you.  Oh !  say  that  you 
are  still  my  friend — that  you  will  love  me  in  spite 
of  my  folly." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  Mildred?  In  deRance  of 
reason,  I  am  indeed  a  captive  at  your  will." 

**  Who  is  for  a  walk  this  fine  morning?"  said 
Sydney,  who  had  been  talking  with  his  mother 
at  the  door  of  the  house.  "  Scarlett  will  dine  with 
us  at  two.  It  is  just  twelve;  we  shall  have  time 
for  a  nice  stroll." 
"In  which  direction?"  said  the  Captain. 
♦*  The  Grey  f  riory,  and  over  the  east  cliff," 
cried  Mildred.  ^  It  is  months  since  I  trod  that 
path." 

"Well,  let  us  be  going,"  returned  Sydney, 
"You,  Mildred,  shall  be  our  guide.  But  I  have 
forgotten  my  gun.  There  are  plenty  of  partrid- 
ges in  the  3»oung  plantation.    Colonel  B 

has  given  me  leave  to  shoot  over  his  grounds  ; 
walk  on,  and  I  will  follow  with  the  dogs  in  a  min- 
ute or  two." 

Fearful  of  the  conversation  ^;ain  reverting  to 
the  same  subject,  MiMred  poii\|edout  the  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery  around  her,  describing  to 
her  companion,  in  eloquent,  and  lively  terms,  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  place,  and  contrasting  it 
with  its  present  poverty  and  desolation.    T^ 
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were  ttending  under  the  great  aroh  of  the  prin- 
opal  gateway  which  led  to  the  Priory,  when  a 
man  in  a  carter's  frock  passed  through  into  the 
enclosure,  and  threw,  as  he  passed,  a  sidelong 
glaaoe  of  peculiar  meaning  upon  the  young  lady 
and  her  companion. 

**  Who  is  that  man?  Do  you  know  him.  Miss 
Boeier?"  said  Captain  Netherhy. 

**  I  did  not  observe  him,**  returned  Mildned. 

«*  He  seemed  to  know  us.  His  looks  and  his 
4ress  do  not  at  all  correspond.  Perhaps  we  shall 
overtake  him." 

At  this  moment  they  were  rejoined  by  Lieu- 
teaant  Rosier.  They  all  three  entered  the  ruins, 
and  no  more  was  said  of  the  man  who  had  at- 
tracted the  captain's  notice. 

**  Look,  Captain  NeUmrby,  this  is  the  place 
that  that  scoundrel,  CSistian,  used  as  a  place  of 
concealment.  Will  yon  come  down  these  step* 
and  examine  it?** 

**I  will  remain  here,*'  said  Mildred,  seating 
herself  upon  a  piece  of  a  fallen  column.  ^  I  love 
not  such  gloomy  recesses." 

The  captain  sprang  down  into  the  yauH.  The 
next  moment  the  carter  stood  beside  Mildred. 

"Now,  Mildred,  now!  Now  or  never!"  and 
rushing  down  the  stone  stairs,  he  crushed  to  the 
heavy  iron  bound  door,  and  securing  bolt  and  bar, 
he  left  the  naval  officers  to  tell  their  wrongs  to 
the  silent  dead;  as,  with  a  cheek  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  victory.  Christian  again  presented 
himself  before  the  astonished  girl. 

"  Hurrah !  well  and  fairly  won !  Come,  my  be- 
loved! lose  no  time  in  bewailing  the  incarceration 
of  these  true  blues;  their  noby  vociferations  will 
not  fail  to  attract  the  observation  of  some  sym- 
pathixing  jack  tar.  Our  path  lies  across  those 
ocean  waters.  My  boat  rocks  in  the  snrf  beneath 
the  diif.  Why  this  hesitation?"  he  continued, 
grasping  her  hand.  "Why  these  tears  ?  Has 
Mildred  forgotten  her  vow.  Has  she  oeased  to 
love  her  Fredwald?" 

"  Oh !  no.  But  I  cannot.  I  d%re  not  go  with 
you.  How  can  I  leave  my  mother— my  poor 
mother,  without  ore  partbg  kiss— one  parting 
word  ?    No  1  no— it  is  impossible  I" 

"Qive  me  your  hand,^  Mildred."  She  placed 
them  both  within  his  own.  "  Now  raise  those 
sweet  blue  eyes  once  more  to  mine."  Again, 
those  dark  powerful  eyes  looked  into  her  soul. 
She  strove  to  withdraw  her  gkmce,  but  like  a  bird 
caught  in  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  she  struggled 
iaindB.  The  dear  sky,  the  antumnal  tinted 
earth,  theooeaa  expanse,  fkded  from  her  sight, 
and  she  lay  in  his  arms  in  the  same  deep  mes- 
meric sleep  which  had  once  before  enchained  her 
faculties  in  <^  Rachel's  cabin. 

The  harvest  moon  was  shining  down  in  cloud- 


less glory  upon  that  shallow,  stormy  bay,  so  eele- 
brated  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  great  naval 
engagement  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  comauuided  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Admiral  de  Buyter,  when  MUdred  Rosier  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  consciousness,  aadfbund  her-> 
self  reposing  upon  a  couch  of  cloaks,  spread 
upon  the  deck  of  a  small  vessel  which  lay  at 
anchor  under  the  shadow  of  a  high  headland,  near 
OrfbrdNess. 

**  Where  am  I?"  was  her  first  hurried  question. 

"  Safe!"  was  thd  answer  conveyed  to  her  in  soft 
de^  accents,  known  but  too  well. 

"Ah!  Christian.  You  have  betrayed  me," 
sighed  Mildred,  again  closing  her  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  beaming  glance  which  had  the  power  to 
rob  her  of  volition. 

"All  stratagems  are  fair  in  love  and  war. 
What  is  the  heinous  offence  which  I  have  com- 
mitted? I  have  emancipated  you  from  the  sla- 
very of  a  tyrannical  brother,  and  made  you  mis- 
tress of  yourself,  and  of  my  destinies.  We  only 
await  the  springing  up  of  a  favoring  breese  to 
waft  us  forever  from  these  shores,  so  fatal  to 
my  safety  and  your  peace.  I  shall  run  our  light 
craft  into  Cherbourg  in  a  few  hours.  Our  passage 
from  thence  is  already  secured  in  a  fine  merchant 
vessel  for  New  York  ;  and  I  have  wealth  whidi 
will  ensure  our  happiness  in  that  land  of  free- 
dom." 

"  And  have  I  trod  for  the  last  time  my  native 
shores?" 

"  Am  I  not  also  an  exile,  Mildred?" 

"And  shall  I  behold  my  dear  mother  no 
more?" 

"  All  your  affections,  dearest  Mildred,  must 
concentrate  in  me." 

"Ah!  woe  is  me,"  sobbed  Mildred ;  "for  I 
have  sinned,  and  viohtted  the  most  hsAy  of  nature's 
Uws." 

A  darkiVown  for  a  moment  contracted  the  brow 
of  the  smuggler.  It  passed  away  and  betterfeel- 
ings  agun  prevailed. 

"Mildred,"  he  said;  "  if  you  do  indeed  repent 
of  having  given  your  affections  to  <me  so  unwor- 
thy, if  you  feel  no  inclination  to  become  his  good 
angel,  and  lead  him  back  by  yourgentle  inflnenoe 
;  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  peace,  that  boatshall 

>  convey  you  back  to  your  mother's  dwelling  in 
safety.    Yea,  if  I  lost  my  life  in  achieving  it" 

'  "  No,  Fredwald,  we  will  never  pert  Iwillgo 
with  you  to  that  distant  land ;  and  oar  fortunes, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  from  this  hour  are  united 
forever. 

As  she  spoke  a  shot  bounded  along  the  deep, 
and  with  a  loud  shriek  she  started  from  his  sap- 
porting  arms. 

>  "The  Philistines  are  iq^nusl"  he  cried.   "My 
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poor  Mildred  I  wlMt  will  beoume  of  yon?  Bur- 
wood:  Stornerl'* 

"  Aye,  aye,  we  are  ready  1"  responded  the  deep 
Toiees  of  the  two  nextinoommaiid,  as  they  hnr- 
lied  upon  deck. 

«*  Call  up  the  hands!" 

**  Shall  we  stand  to  our  guns  V* 

**  niere^s  no  help  for  it  Searlett's  Teasel 
rounds  the  promontory,  and  Captain  Netherby  is 
bearing  down  upcm  us  from  Yarmouth  roads. 
Courage,  lads,  there  is  no  eaeape.  But  to  surren- 
der I    Let  us  do,  or  die  r 

*<  And  the  lady  ?**  said  Bnrwood,  glancing  at 
Mildred,  who,  pale  aa  a  marblestatae,  leant  against 
the  companion.  **  Her  presence  will  unman  us 
«1L" 

•*  lUgfat!  Man  the  boat  with  two  trusty  hands. 
Tonraelf  be  one,  Lawrcnce.  And  lay  to  at  a 
aafe  distance  until  the  dangar  is  past  If  all 
ahottld  go  wrong  run  her  ashore  and  fly  ffir  your 
Utss.    Away!  not  another  word.** 

** Farewell,  my  love!  My  last  foiiom  hope," 
he  cried,  clasping  Mildred  to  his  heart  '^  If  we 
BOTer  BMCt  again,  remember  that  I  died  blessing 
you." 

No  word  broke  from  the  pale  eonyulsed  lips  of 
MUdnd  Rosier.  She  yielded  herself  passiTely 
«p  to  the  Captain's  orders.  In  leas  time  than  it 
has  taken  me  to  write  these  few  brief  sentences, 
she  was  in  the  boat  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  hostile  vessels. 

''Shall  I  put  you  on  shore,  Miss  Rosier?**  said 
young  Burwood.  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
ahai|^  rowing. 

**  Are  we  in  any  danger  ?" 

**  Not  from  this  point,  but  my  presence  may  be 
required  in  the  lugger.  Under  the  brow  of  yon 
tall  cKff,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  in  case  of 
our  fiulure,  you  can  easUy  regain  your  home. 
Ha !  \is  too  late!"  he  cried,  dropping  the  oars, 
and  rising  up  in  the  boat  **  They  are  already 
•ngaged." 

The  first  discharge  of  their  guns  awoke  the 
long  echoee  of  the  lonely  oli£b.  Mildred  felt  as 
if  her  brains  were  on  fire;  she  knelt  dow»  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  and  rested  her  head  npea  her 
supporting  handb,  while  her  whole  soul  seemed 
UAodk.  througli  the  eager  eyes,  whose  strained 
glance  was  fixed  with  agoniied  intensity  upon 
the  heatile  ▼eaaots.  In  a  few  minutes  clouds  of 
smoke  hid  them  from  her  view  ;  but  anoo  fbom 
out  I4e  hMfft  ef  that  dmm  Uack  ahroud,  the 
tequaatflash  and  atnnaiag  roar  of  their  guna, 
told  that  tha  work  of  death  want  on ;  that  neither 
hadyatylaldadtoaoonqaefiaglbe.  Atlangth^ 
a.kNig  wild  ory,  followed  by  a  atananig^bnraiiag 
aemd,  wMoh  tiareiw  showata  of  ml  fiery  partielas 


high  up  into  the  clear  blue  heaTens,  burst  upon 
the  sight  of  the  terror  stricken  giri. 

''By  Jove  I  its  all  up  !**  cried  Burwood. 
"  That  was  his  hist  shift,  rather  than  yield  him- 
self a  prisoner  to  a  merciless  foe." 

IGldred  sprang  from  her  kneeling  position,  and 
shaded  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  in 
order  to  see  more  clearly.  Just  then  a  heavy 
cloud  floated  over  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  * 
threw  the  objects  of  her  intense  solicitude  into 
deep  shadow,  and  when  it  again  left  the  silTer 
orb  in  unAsturbed  possession  of  the  aaure  vault 
of  heaven,  no  vessel  was  to  be  seen  upon  the 
waters  but  the  sloop  of  war,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Netherby,  which  was  bearing  down  towards 
the  spot  that  had  witnessed  th«  death  stmggle  of 
the  once  fearless  Christian,  and  his  ferocious  op- 
ponent, lieutenant 'Soaitltt 

"  What  is  the  day  of  tha  month  ?"  murmured 
Mildred,  as  she  sank  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  covered  her  faco  with  her  hands. 

"  The  tenth  of  September  l** 

*'  Rachers  prophesy  has  eome  to  pass,  and  met 
— ^what  will  became  of  me?^ 

CONCLUSION. 

YEABd  passed  away.  The  great  conqueror  of  the- 
nineteenth  century  had  ended  his  career  upon  the 
lonely  ocean  rock.  The  nations,  impoverished  by 
war,  and  weary  of  slaughteVr  bad  resumed  the 
labours  ef  the  plough  and  loom,  and  rested  in 
peace. 

Old  Gardner,  that  notable  antiquary,  had  been 
laid  in  hb  last  home  between  his  two  wives. 
After  commemorating  the  honor  of  one,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  other,  in  sundry  quaint  lines  carved 
upon  their  humble  monuments,  he  summed  up  the 
whole  by  the  following  couplet,  which  forms  the 
epitaph  for  hia  own : 

**  B«twixt  Honor  and  Virtue  hare  dotk  lie, 
The-Minaiiis  of  old  Antiquity." 

Friendly  reader,  if  yon  imagina  this  to  be  a 
conceit  of  my  brain,,  go  read  it  for  yoursaUl  Too 
will  find  the*  blade  slab,  which  ooTari  the  remains 
of  the  hialoriaa  of  Pnnwidi,  in  the  boryiig. 
ground  belonging  to*  the  beautifhl  old  chnrohr 
dedicated  to  St  Edmund  at  Southwold.  Many 
a  time  have  I  mused  and  moralised  over  it,  whila' 
listening  to  the  deep  music  of  the  ocean  waaas^ 
that  wash  the  base  of  the  eUS  upon  whiah  Ihia 
noble  edifioe  has  for  many  an  age  heeoi  a  land- 
mark to  the  fisher*s  home-returning  bark. 

Widow  Banham  married  a  rich  coramaaehani 
from  London,,  and  with  her  daughter  Nmavad! 
from  the  old  city.  Mrs.  Rosier  resigned  the  pea- 
sessioa  of  the  Brook  Farm,  for  a  quiet  nook  in.  that 
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ehuccbyard.  Uer  son  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  married  a  youog  lady  of  large  fortune, 
leaving  the  antiquated  farm-house  as  a  portion 
for  Ihe  sister,  whom  he  never  afterwards  publicly 
acknowledged  as  his  relative. 

And  Mildred,  what  became  of  I^iildred,  after 
that  disastrous  night  wliich  witnessed  the  des- 
truction of  the  conquered  vessel,  commanded  by 
,  the  smuggler,  Christian,  and  that  of  his  con- 
queror? 

Raving  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary 
abberration  of  reason,  she  was  conveyed  by  young 
Burwood  to  a  fisherman's  cottage,  and  left  in 
charge  of  his  wife,  who  immediately  despatched 
her  young  son  to  Dunwich,  to  inform  Mrs.  Rosier 
that  her  daughter  was  safe,  but  in  a  miserable 
and  helpless  condition. 

Mildred  was  immediately  removed  lo  her  own 
home,  but  the  malady  under  which  she  labored 
saved  her  from  the  cruel  reproaches  of  her  bro- 
ther; who,  fortunately  for  her,  was  ordered  upon 
a  distant  station.  Before  the  poor  girl  recovered 
her  reason,  her  mother  was  consigned  to  the 
grave  ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  awoke  to  the 
painful  consciousness  of  the  past,  she  fonnd  her- 
self under  Mrs.  Stainer's  roof,  who,  herself  a 
widow,  had  felt  a  deep  compassion  for  the  poor 
girl,  and  after  her  mother's  death,  had  removed 
her  to  her  own  dwelling,  and  tended  her  with  a 
parent's  care,  and  a  Christian's  untiring  benevo- 
lence and  love. 

This  lady  had  been  severely  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  which  had  softened  down  all 
the  sterner  points  in  her  character  ;  and  Anally 
led  her  to  adopt  a  less  rigid  creed.  To  the 
motherless  and  deserted  orphan  she  proved  in 
her  hour  of  need  and  mental  darkness,  a  faithful 
and  attached  friend ;  and  she  hailed  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason  with  tears  of  heartfelt  joy. 
And  Mildred  learned  to  love  and  honor  the  stem 
woman  whom  she  had  once  regarded  with  feel- 
ings of  undisguised  aversion  and  fear.  Deeply 
humiliated  by  her  past  conduct,  she  turned  from 
the  world  and  all  its  soul-debasing  vanities  ;  and 
yielded  up  her  whole  heart  to  God.  In  cherish* 
ing  the  holy  humanities  of  the  Christian  religion, 
she  became  an  active  laborer  in  her  Master*^ 
vineyard,  ever  foremost  in  works  of  piety  and 
lot©.  Her  hand  was  sought  by  many  excellent 
men,  eminent  for  their  talents  and  virtues,  but  she 
yielded  her  heart  to  none,  but  was  contented  to 
remain  despised  by  the  world,  bearing  with  se- 
renity and  cheerflilness,  the  unenvied  title  of  an 
Old  Maid. 


BONG  OF  PRAISE  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

ST  t.  V.  DUHBAB  HOODIB,  ■««. 


First  Voice, 

O  I  Thou  Great  God!  from  Trhose  eternal  throne 

Unbounded  bleasinge  in  rich  plenty  ilow, 
Like  Thy  bright  sun  in  glorious  state,  alone 
Thou  reign'st  supreme— while  round  Thee,  as  they  go,. 
Unnumbered  worlds,  submissive  to  Thj  swaj. 
With  solemn  pace  pursue  their  silent  waj. 

Second  Voice, 

Benignant  God  I  o'er  every  smiling  land 

Thy  handmaid,  Nature,  meekly  walks  abroad, 
Scattering  Thy  bounties  with  unsparing  hand, 
While  flowers  and  fruit  spring  up  along  her  road. 
How  can  Thy  creatures  their  weak  voices  raise 
To  tell  thy  deeds  in  their  iSidnt  songs  of  praise  ? 

First  Voice, 

When  darkling  o'er  the  mountain's  summit  hoar. 

Portentous  hangs  the  black  and  snlph'rous  cloud, 
When  lightnings  flash,  and  awftil  thunders  roar,— 
Great  Nature  sings  to  Thee  her  anthem  loud : 
The  rocks  reverberate  her  mighty  song. 
And  crashing  woods  the  pealing  notes  prolong. 

Second  Voice. 

The  storm  is  past :  our  fields  and  woodlands  gay. 

Gemmed  with  bright  dew-drops  from  the  Eaatera  sl^. 
The  morning  sup  now  darts  his  golden  ray, 
The  lark  on  fluttering  wing  is  poised  on  high : 
Too  pure  for  earth,  he  wings  his  way  above. 
To  pour  his  gratefhl  song  of  joy  and  love. 

First  Voice. 

Hark !  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  sound 

Of  awftil  import— from  the  central  deep^ 
The  struggling  lava  rends  the  heaving  ground. 
The  Ocean  surges  roar  !  the  mountains  leap  t 
It  shoots  aloft,  O  God  1  the  flery  tide, 
Has  burst  Its  bounds  and  rolls  down  iBtna's  tide. 

Second  Voice, 

Thy  will  is  done,  Great  God !  the  conflict's  o'er. 

The  silrer  moon-beams  glance  along  the  sea. 
The  whispering  wares  scarce  ripple  ou  the  shore, 
And  lulled  creation  breathes  a  prayer  to  Thee ! 
llie  night  flowers'  incense  to  their  God  is  given, 
And  grateftil  mortals  raise  their  thoughts  to  HeaveB. 
SdUvOU,  U.  C,  November,  1844. 


Onb  had  as  good  go  to  law  without  a  witness,  as 
break  a  jest  without  laughter  on  one's  side. — 
Wycherly. 


Kg  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  The 
tortores  of  the  body  may  be  introduced,  by  way 
of  ornament  or  illustration,  to  represent  those  of 
the  mind,  but,  strictly,  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween them  ;  they  are  totally  different  both  in 
their  cause  and  operation.  The  wretch  who  suf- 
fers on  the  rack  is  merely  passive ;  but  when  the 
mind  is^tortured,  it  is  not  at  the  covmiaod  of  any 
outward  power ;  it  is  the  sense  of  gniU  which 
constitutes  the  panishment,  and  creates  the  tor- 
ture with  which  the  guilty  mind  acts  npon  itself. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS/ 


Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantiAl  world,  when  pure  and  good. 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  paatime  and  oar  happiness  will  grow. 

WOROSVORTH. 


No.  IV. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS  AMERICAN  NOVELISTS. 

BT     C.    H. 


The  daily  increasing  flood  of  Cheap  Literature 
most  bring  home  to  every  reflecting  mind,  the 
question — What  profit  have  we  in  these  things  ? 
We  suspect  that  the  "Harper  Brothers,"  the 
"New  World,"  " Burgess  &  Stringer,"  and  the 
"  Yankee  Office,"  with  one  voice  would  exclaim, 
"None  whatever i'*  But,  newspaper  pufis  and 
their  own  fulsome  advertisements  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  we  firtnly  believe  that  these  pub- 
lishers, in  making  a  "  great  revolution  in  publish- 
ing," were  not  the  disinterested  patriots— the  be- 
nevolent philanthrophists — which  they  repre- 
sented themselves  to  be. 

They  looked  for  "  small  profits,  quick  returns," 
and  "increased  circulation"— but  their  cry  was 
"  Pro  Patriar  Let  us  remind  them  that  "  Zhd- 
ee  est  propatrid  mori ;"  if  they  fall,  they  fall  glo- 
riously. And  if  the  day  should  indeed  come,  when 
the  overwhelming  masses  of  Pamphlet  novels, 
found  unsaleable,  whether  bedecked  in  green  or 
blue,  or  red,  or  yellow,  dumbering  the  shelves  of 
those  unhappy  Booksellers,  shotdd  break,  at  .one 
snap,  both  their  business  and  their  hearts,  we 
would  say  over  them,  in  eligiac  prose,  referring  to 
such  books  as  those  we  are  now  about  to  review: 
"  Peace  be  unto  their  ashes !  May  the  Lethe  from 
which  they  sprung  misbegotten,  again  and  forev- 
er roll  over  them  the  waves  of  forgetfulnesa— 
may  the  folly  of  collected  editions— the  vain-glo- 
ries of  gilded  calf  or  of  green,  gold  be-printed 
doth,or  the  fancifUl  prettiness  of  illustration,never 
be  perpetrated  upon  them  1"    They  are  stubborn 


stuff— too  strong  for  a  whole  generation  of  pub- 
lishers. Before  their  blighting  influence  "  Mur- 
ray's" and  "Colburn's,"  would  have  withered 
into  bankruptcy  ;  and  shall  it  be  hoped  that  by 
the  same  agency, newspaper  oiBces  shall  be  saved? 
Beneath  their  dead  weight.  Paternoster  Row, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  Albemarle  Street !  all — all  would 
have  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  shall  "Congress 
Street"  be  thereby  saved  ?  "  Impotent  conclu- 
sion." 

This  is  one  view  of  the  question — What  profit 
have  we  in  these  things?  Let  us  next  regard  the 
authors,  or  rather  "the  distinguished  literary 
artists,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  impartial,  can- 
did Press  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Pitiable  is  the  picture  to  which  in  our  imagina- 
tion, we  turn.  We  behold  No.  30  Anne  Street 
— we  see  gathered  there  great  crowds  of  loafers 
of  all  descriptions,  bullying,  badgering,  bellow- 
ing for  cheap  literature.  "  Cheaper  than  ever!'* 
"Cheaper  yet!"— the  hawkers  cry— "Only  laj 
cents  a  number  1"  Then  arises  a  rumour  that  Har- 
per gives  twice  as  much  matter  for  6  j^  cents !  Hey- 
day! Off  they  scamper  to  Harper's. .  There's  a 
run  on  his  bank — ^when  it  is  found  that  the  New 
World  has  come  down  to  six  cents,  and  back  flock 
the  purchasers  of  "  The  most  remarkable  novels 
of  the  day"— "The  Prize  Book  of  the  Season"— 
the  works  of  "  The  greatest  living  authors" — ta 
save  the  i  cent!  But  you  have  not  yet  beheld 
the  whole  picture.  Step  into  the  Printing  Ofiice 
— ^throngh  it.    Now  into  this  den,  in  the  ^mau" 


•  1.  CHRisTiitz;  A  Tale  of  the  Rerolution— by  John  H.  Moncur,  author  of  <*  Henri  Qaatre,  or  the  Dajs  of  the 
League,"  &c.  &c.    New  York  J  William  A.  Colyer,  No.  5,  Hague  Street.    1843. 

2.  Arnold;  on,  the  British  Spy  :  A  tale  o¥  Treason  and  Treachery— by  Froftssor  J.  H.  Ingraham,  aothor  of 
«  Lafiito,"  «■  The  Child  of  the  Sea,"  &e.  &c.    Botton.    1844. 

3.  Bmnv  WooDHinx ;  or,  thb  Prsttt  Havxaksb  :  A  Tale— by  froftesw  Ingtaham.    Boetoa.   1944. 
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jordtft"— there  behold  the  Literary  Artists!  In- 
spiration sits  throned  upon  their  brows — ^for  it 
most  sit  there,  or  they  will  lose  their  fonr  dollars 
a  week,  to  pay  their  board,  which  they  draw  for 
the  authorship  of  the  '*  Greatest  Romances  of  the 
age."  And  well  do  they  deserve  their  high  emo- 
loment  I  L(x>k  at  this  manuscript  It  is  a  trai»- 
lation  of  "Les  Myst^res  de  Paris;"  and  ''Sir 
Walter  Murph^-^a  YorkMhire  knight,  baa  Jnt 
been  translated  into  Murphy !  "  Ez  uno  cKsm 
omnes.'*    We  look  no  further. 

We  should  not  after  this  be  surprised  to  see  Ae 
scene  among  the  clerks  of  **  Jacques  Ferrand,''  in 
which  M.  Chalomel  is  especially  facetious,  trans- 
figured into  a  lirely  diasertation  on  Calomd  and 
JalopI 

So— say  we  with  hearty  good  will — ^the  distm- 
guished  Literary  Artists  are  worthy  of  their  hire 
—of  their  share  of  the  profits.  It  is  low— ^Mir< 
Mutumi— infinitessimally  small,  no  doubt— but  they 
are  low  also,  they  are  **  the  smallest  of  all  possible 
amallbeer."  But  now  for  the  question.  What 
do  these  things  profit  the  public?  The  mighty 
public— the  much  be-praised— much  be-thanked 
— much  be-fooled  public!  ''Behold!  O,  ungen- 
erous and  thankless  public,"  cry  out  Dickens  and 
James,  Marryat,  I^ever  and  Lover,  Bulwer,  Aina- 
worth,  Alison  and  DTsraeli,  "We  have  toiled 
for  ye,  and  ye  have  not  paid.  We  have  piped 
unto  you,  and  you  have  not  danced — ^we  have 
mourned  unto  ye,  and  ye  have  not  wept!  it  is  not 
fair  that  our  brains  should  be  your  slaves.  They 
were  meant  to  be  your  masters."  Behold  on  the 
other  hand  who  cry,  "  You  have  pampered  your- 
selves on  the  intelligence  of  the  land.  You  have 
made  your  brains  the  tools  of  a  trade — the  tools 
roust  be  used!  Besides  this,  there  is  our  dear 
Public  to  be  taken  into  aoconnt.  Long  have  you 
locked  up  the  fountains  of  public  knowledge. 
Sects,  and  coteries,  and  circles,  alone  you  would 
have  allowed  to  drink  from  the  pure  fountains  of 
Literature— open  them  to  aU — "Ho!  everyone 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters!"  So  cry 
the  respondents.  The  repl3'  is  not  wanting.  In 
all  human  society  there  must  be  classes,  distinc- 
tions, ranks;  some  must  be  rich,  some  must  be 
poor.  In  most  wheat  fields  grow  up  the  tares — 
with  all  wheat  there  is  chaff  which  must  be  win- 
nowed away.  So  in  literature.  Now  the  rich 
classes  have  the  means  of  a  careful  education — a 
thoroagh  education.  One  thai  not  only  instills 
principles,  but  gives  the  fine  fiumlty  of  taste— the 
power  of  discerning  between  good  and  bad— be* 
tweesHManty  and  deformity.  So,  though  the  droit 
of  Literature  is,  fbr  them,  as  for  all  who  read, 
mingled  with  the  ore— the  chaff  blended  with  the 
-wheat— they  have  the  faculty,  the  acquired  power, 
of  disoemment,  which  acts  the  part  of  the  winnow- 


ing machine— which  removes  the  undfeaa  ftom 
the  clean — ^the  dross  from  tiie  ore — ^theehaff  from 
the  wheat. 

Bat  Cheap  literature  arrays  itself  is  the  q»e- 
cious  guise  of  a  public  benefactor.  It  runs  into 
the  peasant's  cot — ^the  labourer's  hut  and  servea 
in  hours  of  leisure  with  some  to  occupy  Ihe  time. 
But  here  there  is  almost  universally  to  be  fomd 
only  such  an  ednoation,  aa  without  any  moni  aim 
— without  instilling  any  principles  of  region,  or 
rules  of  civil  conduct,  metely  aims  at  teaching, 
and  that  barely  too— to  read  and  write.  With 
such,  need  we  say,  that  it  is  not  possible  thete 
should  be  any  eridenoes  of  taste — any  power  of 
discerning  between  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  labourers 
and  farmers  going  to  thecheap  book-stores.  And 
what  does  the  dealer?  Why  he  finds  that  among 
the  educated  classes — the  standard  werks  of  au- 
thors of  known  reputation  find  a  ready  sale.  But 
such  works  as  those  of  '*  Henry  Wiffiam  Her- 
bert," "John  H.  Mancur,"'aiid  "Professor  J.  H. 
Ingraham,"  are  rather  a  &ng  in  tiie  market  So 
he  reads  some  of  the  newspaper  pnfison  thebaek 
of  them,  and  effects  a  sate.  These  werics,  and 
only  these— trash  that  ao»  press  of  any  respecta- 
bility should  ever  have  pot  forth— then  become 
the  staple  of  the  inteHectual  food  of  the  poor. 
We  are  aware  that  it  ia  not  so  in  Scotland  or 
England— there  the  cbei^  publications  are  not 
issued  by  every  twopeni^  half-penny  newspaper 
press.  They  are  got  out  by  respectable  dealers — 
they  are  issued  under  the  surveillance  of  liter- 
ary and  scientific  men — ^and  whatever  may  be  their 
prevailing  tone,  liberalisa*  er  Conservatism,  they 
are  works  which  are  calculated  to  improve  and 
to  ameliorate.  But  look  at  our  free  and  enligfai- 
tened  neighbours.  Behold  tiieir  cheap  pnblioalioQ 
presses  groaning  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
land.  It  is  true,  they  reprint  the  beat  English 
publications.  But,  for  the  most  part»  in  the  hur- 
ly  of  competition,  l^ey  get  them  out  in  such  wrst- 
died  style  that  they  are  literally  not  rsadaUe. 
•We  except  from  thia  sweeping  censnre,  the 
Harper  Brothers,  Carey  atad  Bnri  of  PldhKM- 
phia,  and  latterly  the  New  World  Oftoe.  But  die 
rest  are  Vaadah  of  the  worst  desoriptkm — Gtoths, 
Yisigothft— they  ovemn  everytiiing  with  bariM- 
rons  mistakes.  Their  typography  la  •ablvr,  their 
ink,  smut—tbeur  eompoaiters  uppe$r  to  have 
stood  on  their  heada— and  they  themaalTea  are 
cheats — ^villainous  dheafts  of  the  wovsl  hiodi 
Witoess  the  pablioatieB  of  tiie  fisrt  part;  ef  ••Tom 
Buike  of  Ours."  as  aftentira  and  oomptafeewMrk! 
ThiBwhatdotiieyiasM?— Hsfbart'a^Hanon^a— 
Ingrahan's,  mawkisi^  and  oonlimptibla  tilea^aad 
a  thousand  otb6rateoi««aeiB«aaii4toe  vMb- 
lesa  to  he  meatientd* 
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'   Svok  »  tiie  oeply  of  Uw  opponeaU  •£  €3ie»p  |  As  to  mrniog  up  oar  noteat  it»  and  oallt^g  itre- 

LUemtue.  <  voltuig— let  the  reader  Judge  whethev  we  ara 

Bevolving  thaee  thinge  nany  timee  ia  our  miad,  |  right  or  wrong, 

lie  have  notai  yet  beea  aUe  to  arrive  at  any  I     The  first  of  the  three  books  whose  titles  we 

SeaMforo&bleartiolesoatheinoreaee  >  have  given,  which  we  shall  bring  to  the  eon- 


of  eri»e,  whioh  lately  appeared  in  Blackwood,  I  sideratioB  of  onr  readers,  is  "Christme  T    We 

woald  tppear  to  fitvoor  the  opinion  of  those  who  >  am  iaduoed  to  give  it  preoedence,  beeaose  we 

liold  that  it  is  iijurioua—andlliose  articles,  it  will  |  have  seen  it  noticed  in  an  extract  from  the 

lie  remembered,  were  Ibttnded  on  statistical  U^  \  ^*  Commercial  Ad?ertiser,"  of  New  Yoric,  after 

UeSb    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perlectiy  cer-  |  the  following  fbshion.      The   Italics  are  our 

tain  thataayet  JM  statistics  have  been  shewn  of  the  \  own , — 

increase  of  nKNraUty--of  improvement  in  clean-  i     «ThisdB&yA0rftaleisbythe«ccosy«iJWrfaa- 

Uness,  in  social  order,  and  sobriety,  which  the  \  thor  of  Henn  Quatre,  or  the  Days  of  vbe  League, 

spread  of  a  wholesome  Uterature  has  ei^endered.  \  ^W^.  "^til  now,  has  been  umverjally  attributed 

Th«t  thousands  of  such  instances  have  occurred  ^Jf''^*f?'^J^'''^t  «*f«l  *<>  foi*!  that  «c*  a 
J.UM.  ifluuMuw  wt  ■iwii  uwwiues  u»Tf»  ww»«u  s  ^pj^^fg^^  ng  jij.^  Mancur  has  turned  his  attention  to 

IS  certain.  We  must  therefore  hold  it  to  be  some-  \  the  stirring  events  of  our  tnumphant  Revolution. 
thing  like  the  question  of  **  Whig  or  Tory"  where  \  The  scene  of  this  tale  lies  In  JJ'Iatbush,  and  the 
«  man  taking  eitiier  side  will  be  wrong  in  many  pr«ct>a/  iiici(/«ite  occur  about  the  period  of  tiie 
^v«  J   •  L^  •  f\  '\  \  battle  fouffht  in  the  villase  by  the  few  patriots 

thmgs,and  right  inas  many  more.  On  onepomt  ^^^^  q^^  SulUvwiTlrnd  L  Hessian  men*- 
we  are  perfectiy  prepared  to  expr^  our  opinicm.  naries  of  De  Heister,  and  tiie  British,  command- 
Were  there  no  other  emanations  from  the  Cheap  ^  ed  by  Sir  W.  Howe.  The  localities  of  Long  Is- 
Literature  Press  ♦hft"  those  now  nnder  consider-  \  ^°^  '^^  ^^^  memorable  events  of  the  period,  are 
Mi«n.-wo.ldb.p«fecUy..ti.iledU,«.Ch«p  tZ^^^f^^^  "ST^^/Sw^'^ffin" 
Literature  abolished.  We  must  now  proceed  in  )  writing  is  ease,  and  no  stronger  instances  can  be 
right  earnest  to  our  task— and  a  task  at  once  so  \  adduced  tinan  the  works  of /ri;«>^  and  Scott,  of 
necessary  aadsorevoltittg,  we  have  not  for  along  |  ^?^1^  '*"'^  ^-^  *  Christine'  strongly  reminds 
time  encountered.  | 

We  say  aeoBSiOfy,  because  if  it  is  an  admitted  \  Now,  be  it  remembered  that  this  is  a  pufi^  but 
principle  that  **  virtue  should  be  rewarded  and  |  one  that  comes  from  a  Journal,  considered,  as  a 
crime  punished,"  so  it  should  be  an  admitted  prin-  |  journal,  highly  respectable.  We  do  not  mean  to 
ciple,  that  literary  merit  ought  to  be  pointed  out  |  say  that  the  '^Commercial  Advertiser"  has  uttered 
and  landed—literary  delinquency,  exposed  and  \  any  oracular  sentences  on  literary  questions- 
decried  by  those  who  assume  the  task  of  judges.  |  merely  that  it  is  a  respectable  Commercial  Jour- 
This  is  a  clear,  indnbitable  right— admitted  and  |  naL  But  when  a  respectable  Commercial  Jour- 
freely  practised  in  Europe— in  Great  Britain  |  nal  indulges  in  what  the  Trench  would  call  a  b^- 
somewhat  lost  sight  ot,  amid  the  jealousies  of  j  <m«,  and  commits  a  most  respectable  mistake,  it 
politics.  Bat  ia  this  country  we  are  aware  that  !  deserves  a  respectable  castigation.  Passbg  over 
maay  cry  oat  against  any  censorship,  and  say—  \  the  &ct  that  no  two  writers  whom  we  can  recd- 
if  you  do  not  praise  and  encourage  eveiything  >  loot,  except  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Southey,  are 
that  appears,  yon  alp  the  flower  in  the  bud.  \  more  dissimilar  in  prose,  than  Irving  and  Seott^ 
This,  in  these  days  of  the  nniversal  diffusion  of  \  and  with  a  flat  denial  that  the  author  of  Christine, 
literary  novdties,  is  the  very  height  of  Mij,  It  >  resembles  either  the  one  or  the  other— being  too 
is  not  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  Cana-  >  mawkish  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  the 
disa  people  that  any  indigenous  literature  should  |  vilest  imitator  of  Scott,  and  too  impure  in  his 
be  fostered.  England  is  the  mint.  It  supplies  \  style,  to  be  considered  a  fiirthing  rushlight,  when 
OS  with  an  inexhaostiUe  fond.  But  it  would  |  compared  with  the  luminous  perspicuity  of  Ir- 
be  a  thiqg  to  boast  o&— a  thing  in  which  we  <  ving— we  proceed  to  endeavour  to  discover  ia 
might  feel  a  just  and  natural  pride — ^if  a  liters  >  Mr.  Mancur's  Christine,  that  great  charm  of  fine 
atare,  capable  of  gaining  aBuropean  rspntation,  \  writiog  — easel 

coold  sprii^  up  among  us.  Therefore  it  is  well  !  The  *'  principal  incidento"— such  as  they  are — 
to  encourage  a  literary  tendency— with  this  pro-  j  for  we  see  nothing  very  remarkable  about  them, 
rise,  that  every  thing  containing  bad  grammar  i  may  be  very  briefly  dismissed.  There  are  not 
or  mawkish  sentimentality  should  be  crushed  with  \  many  of  them,  so  we  will  give  a  brief  epitome  of 
remerseleas  severity.  Else — the  altematire  is  !  all  the  incidents,  foaring  we  might  inad?ertentiy 
obrious— a  literature  would  spring  up»  sinular  to  |  confound  some  of  the  minor  inddente  with  the 
the  garbage  of  Mr.  Mancur,  and  Pro/eseor  (Proh  >  principal  ones. 
piM{pr/^Ingrahanu  |      Theflrst,  then,  of  any  kind  is  one  which  occurs 

So  is  our  (ask  proved  to  be  a  necessary  one.  ^  btfore  lea»  at  tiie  house  of  tiie  heroine's  foth 
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This  incident  is  a  conyersation  between  an  old 
7V)/y,  (Christine's  father,)  and  an  old  Patriot, 
Leinarts — towards  the  close  of  which,  the  heroine 
(as  any  other  saucj  girl,  spoiled  hy  a  boarding 
house,  and  rendered  pert  by  republican  notions, 
would  do)  interrupts  the  momentous  discussion, 
by  the  following  felicitous  opinion,  expressed  too 
in  the  most  feminine  manner  : 

**  Well  I  am  sure,"  (we  eive  it  after  the  Amer- 
ican style  of  speaking)  rejoined  Christine,  ^  our 
forefathers  toiled  very  much  for  us,  on  thit  very 
farm,  and  knew  they  should  never  live  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  and  it  will  be  no  great 
hardship,  if  we  suffer  the  evils  of  war  to  make 
our — those  who  come  after  tuH—free  and  inde- 
pendent!  ir 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  author 
makes  the  heroine  avoid  tautology  may  be  seen 
with  half  an  eye.  But  the  crowning  beauties  of 
this  speech,  are,  as  they  should  be,  reserved  for 
the  close.  Imagine  a  young  lady  saying  before 
two  lovers  "  to  make  our — tJiose  who  come  after  lu 
— free  and  independent"  The  author,  if  he 
meant  anything,  except  to  write  a  most  abomin- 
ably.worthless  novel,  meant  to  shew  how  very 
delicate — ^how  superlatively  modest — how  refined, 
was  his  heroine.  And  in  shewing  this,after  his  own 
fashion,  he  "shews up  "  his  •*  Yankee  Notions  " 
"  pretty  considerably,"  and  shews  also  the  truth 
of  the  description  which  English  authors  have 
given  of  American  Society !  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  that  distinguished  Literary  Artist,  John  H. 


to  have  been  correct 

Every  body  remembers  the  laughable  story 
told  by  Sam  Slick,  where  Miss  Jemima,  wanting 
to  tell  Sam  that  her  brother  was  a  coxwain, 
evades  that  obnoxious  cognomen  by  every  pos- 
sible subterfuge;  and  at  length,  rushing  from 
the  room,  screams  out  "  Roosterswain  !"  No 
one  can  forget  that  it  has  been  veraciously  as- 
serted, that  in  the  United  States  piano  legs  are 
dressed  in  pantalets,  and  that  they,  the  legs,  are 
called  "limbs."  So,  our  heroine  Christine, 
formed  upon  this  fashionable  model,  educated 


a  pause  for  the  above  reflections,  a  simper,  a 

blush,  a  half  giggle,  and  then :  "  our those 

who  come  after  usT  So  that  with  this  mock 
modesty,  where  the  subterfuge  betrays  the  latent 
and  immodest  thought,  we  recognise  at  once 
that  Mr.  Mancur  is  a  "  faithful  learner,"  as  well 
as  a  "  distinguished  literary  artist"  Christine  is 
a  true  Yankee  heroine  ;  none  other  could  have 
been  at  once  so  silly,  and  so  truly  indelicate  I 

The  next  incident  we  wish  wecould  ^ve  in  the 
author's  words;  it  is  so  inexpressibly  ludicrous! 
But  we  borrowed  the  book  to  review  it,  and  really 
we  cannot  afford  a  shilling,  (the  price  of  this 
work)  for  cutting  up  such  a  thing;  nor  would  we, 
for  ten  guineas  a  sheet,  be  bound  to  copy  out  Mr. 
Mancur's  sublime  descriptions.  We  will  tell  it 
as  briefly  as  we  can. 

Christine  keeps  slyly  looking  out  into  the  gar- 
den, the  while  an  animated  political  discussion  is 
going  forward  :  one  of  her  lovers  detects  her, 
whereupon  she  smiles,  and  says  she  will  go  and 
gather  him  some  pears,  and  rises  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  other  lover  rises,  saying  he  will  go 
and  help  her.  Whereupon  she  unaccountably 
sits  down,  and  in  the  most  feminine  manner  says 
"  one  is  enough  ;"  whereupon  Mr.  Corlear,  the 
second  lover,  thinking  himself  baulked,  sits  down 
again,  and  the  heroine,  again  changing  her 
intention,  goes  out  into  the  garden.  She  stays 
a  good  while.  The  ardent  lover,  Mr.  Cor- 
lear, never  seems  to  think  of  following  her  this 
time  ;  the  very  time  when,  in  pity  for  a  lover,  if 


Mancur,  we  will  prove  Marryat  and  Haliburton  |  we  had  been  fool  enough  to  write  a  novel,  we 


would  have  made  him  follow  her.  But  old  bache- 
lor Ramsay,  the  first  lover,  does  follow  her — finds 
her  with  a  third  lover.  Captain  Andrew  Van- 
Home,  and  in  the  act  of  eaves-dropping,  falls 
over  some  elderberry  bushes,  and  makes  the  hero- 
ine scream.  Whereupon  out  runs  the  valiant  and 
loving  Corlear,  who  engages  the  redoubtable  Van- 
Home  ;  who,  be  it  known,  is  the  hero.  But  be- 
fore a  fight  can  be  got  up,  Christine  throws  herself 
into  Van-Home's  arms,  and  Corlear,  with  "  a 
sneer,"  calls  him  "  corporal,"  and  tells  him  be  is 
\  well  protected.    Thereupon  the  father  comes  out. 


according  to  this  unbending  and  beautiful  code,  5  and  the  wind  up  of  this  beautiful  chapter  makes 


could  not  utter  the  word :  "  our  Posterity  f*  Oh ! 
no!  That  would  involve  a  great  many  things, 
of  which,  to  be  a  true  American  heroine.  Miss 
Christine  must  of  course  think.  We  may  ima- 
gine Miss  Christine  to  cogitate  aft«r  this  fashion, 
just  as  she  is  about  to  pronoance  the  word/XM- 
terity :  "  My  gracious  me!  what  was  I  going  to 
say  ?  Our  posterity  !  That  would  include  my 
posterity.  That  would  suppose  that  I  was  to  be 
married,  (which  of  course  I  don*t  think  of;)  and 
also  that  I  should  have  children!  horror!  Can^t 
I  avoid  that  word?    Yes!  I  have  it :  oitr 


Van-Home  decamp  with  a  piece  of  braggadocio; 
and  Christine  tells  her  father  a  lie  to  lull  his  sus- 
picions. Beautiful  incident ;  Mr.  Mancur!  still 
more  beautiful  morality  !  We  think  we  begin  to 
appreciate  the  charms  of  your  writing.  Mr.  Man- 
cur calls  his  heroine's  falsehood  "  paraphrasing, 
as  she  dare  not  render  literally,"  &c. 

In  the  next  chapter  "  Flatbush  is  hushed  in  the 

calm  of  midnight"    "  No  sound  is  heard,  save 

the  occasional  bark  of  mastiff,  or  shrilier  cry  of 

/  the  feline  tribef*    The  bell  rings,  Mr.  u£neas 

^  Ramsay,  in  the  guise  of  a  ghost,  tolls  for  the  ap- 
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proach  of  an  enemy;  this  being  the  tenure  of  his 
office,  Mr.  Ramsay  has  to  ring  till  the  minister 
comes,  so  ho  tolls  away.  Now  a  "  bumper  of  cherry 
brandy,  aufftued  with  water"  is  handed  to  him. 
The  British  are  advancing  ;  and  now  the  Inde- 
pendence men  decamp,  and  the  Tories  stay  be- 
hind to  place  themselves  under  British  protection. 

And  now  *^  midst  the  dire  gloom  "  caused  by  the 
approaching  horrors  of  war,  love  iilumed  a  little 
corner^  with  his  beaming  presence. 

What  was  this  little  comer  ?  What  the  lore  ? 
Who  the  actors  ?  The  comer  must  have  been  in 
the  kitchen — the  love  at  least  befitted  such  a 
comer — and  the  heroine  may  not  inaptly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  detected  washing  the  dishest 
by  her  lover,  who  perhaps  had  just  been  feeding 
the  pigs.  In  the  following  beautiful  words,  the 
**  illuming  love"  is  introduced  to  the  reader  : 

"  Fear  not  your  father's  seeing  us — he  is  busy 
in  the  cellar,  and  has  a  mind  not  to  leave  so  much 
as  a  supper  for  his  red-coated  allies."  Was  ever 
love  so  sparkling  with  illumination.  Love  to  the 
daughter  is  made  by  low  abuse  of  the  father  I 
Then  the  beauty  of  the  allusion  to  the  cellar ! 
and  the  introduction  of  political  rancour  into  a 
parting  love  speech !  We  begin  to  see  the 
"charm  of  fine  writing !" 

"  And  where,  Adrian,  will  you  be  ?"  sobs  {he 
kitchen  wench  heroine.  "  Where  the  battle 
rages,  there  yon  will  hear  of  me  I"  magnani- 
mously responds  the  pig-feeding  hero.  Van 
Home  goes  to  the  wars.     The  British  thrash  the 


I  of  the  noble  knight  of  La  Mancha,  errant,  lance 
I  in  rest!)  Of  course  he  *' gains  the  brow  of  a 
gentle  declivity."  It  would  not  be  copying  James 
close  enough  had  the  author  omitted  this  I  There 
is  a  description  of  him  so  very  minute  that  we 
feel  certain  he  is  the  hero,  or  some  great  secon- 
dary character.  Whereas  we  only  meet  him  once 
again  in  the  book,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  a  com- 
mon farmer— the  messenger  of  Arnold  I  And 
yet  his  costume  was  ♦*  partly  yeoman— partly 
military,"  and  consisted,  also— we  give  the  au- 
thor's own  words  of  "  a  broad  flapping  hat  that 
he  wore  !*'  lie  next "  gathers  the  reins  in  his  big 
brown  fist,"  and  "mutters  a  sort  of  subdued 
growl,"  and  then  breaks  forth  into  the  following 
chivalric  appeal  to  his  horse  : 

"  Come,  Bruin,  we  have  loitered  full  long. — 
Stir  1  stir  !  a  measure  of  com  and  p  cup  of  each 
await  us  at  the  inn — so  forward !" 

Of  the  thread  of  this  tale  and  its  pnDcipal  in- 
cidents, we  cannot,  any  more  than  of  the  third  on 
our  list,  give  any  detailed  account.  Suffice  it  to 
say — ^and  we  will  asseverate  the  same  thing  in  any 
court  of  justice — they  are  such  as  a  school-boy  of 
fourteen  years  would  have  been  ashamed  to  havo 
imagined,  or  committed  to  paper — and  really,  if 
"  Professor  Ingraham"  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
teaching  "  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  wc  pity 
the  misguided  parents  whose  sons  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  "  this  great  romancer" — unless,  indeed, 
in  some  othor  walk  of  literature  Professor  In- 
graham knows  more  about  his  subject  than  he 


independence  men  off  Long  Island ;   and  after  i  does  when  writing  fiction.      There  is  just  one 


taking  possession,  commit  all  kinds  of  horrible 
and  atrocious  depredations.  Of  course  they  did! 
British  ofiicers  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
their  depredations  and  plunder,  and  Yankee  offi- 
cers for  their  merciful  dispositions !  And  why 
not  ?  Britons  are  born  to  be  the  slaves  and  tools 
(so  at  least  says  Brother  Jonathan,)  of  a  tyrant. 
Yankees  are  the  most  free  and  independent  and 
enlightened  nation  on  the  universal  airth  !  We 
promised  to  give  all  the  incidents  ;  there  are  per- 
haps four  more  distinct  scenes — but  such  scenes 
and  such  events  to  weave  into  the  thread  of  a 
novel,  never  were  imagined,  heretofore  in  the  head 
of  any  but  a  Yankee  printer !  In  mercy  to  the 
reader,  we  break  our  promise,  and  pause. 

The  next  of  these  tales  which  we  take  up,  and 
on  which  we  shall  bestow  very  few  words,  is, 
••  Arnold,  or  the  British  Spy,  a  Tale  of  Treason 
and  Treachery."  Every  body  knows  the  princi- 
pal actors,  Arnold  and  Andre,  to  be  historical 
characters.  The  story  opens  in  the  tme  James 
style.  **  A  single  horseman"  opens  the  ball,  who 
"  for  the  last  half  hour"  has  had  the  *'  needle-like 
spire,"  **  a  prominent  object  in  his  eye !  !** 
(Would  he  not  have  done  for  the  representative 


solitary  redeeming  passage  in  this  book.  It  is 
troly  American — indubitably  national — full  of 
eyidence  of  that  ehxiucnce  which  is  innate  with 
the  Americans.  Major  Andre  s  horse  breaks 
loose,  and  is  discovered  (mark  us,  readers  I)  tak- 
ing "  that  equine  luxury,  a  roll!" 

After  this,  need  we  give  any  further  extracts, 
or  say  one  single  word  more,  in  order  to  raise  to 
the  summit  of  literary  fame  "  the  distinguished 
literary  artists"  who  could  commit  such  absurdi- 
ties to  paper ! 

Such  are  the  original  emanations  from  the 
American  cheap  literature  press.  It  is  not  one — 
or  two— or  three  of  these  things  that  press  has 
issued — ^but  hundreds  of  them.  America  should 
be  ashamed,  and,  with  a  determined  effort,  should 
cmsh  such  vile  and  abominable  trash,  growing 
like  tares  among  the  wheat — with  this  difference, 
that  the  cockle  and  the  smut  are  abundant,  while 
the  wheat  is  rarely  seen  !  The  day  .of  the 
Coopers  and  the  Irvings  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
They  rest  upon  their  well  won  laurels.  To  those 
days,  which  hare  rescued  American  literature 
from  an  otherwise  well -merited  oblivion,  the  day* 
of  the  Maacnrs  and  Ingrahams  are  fastsucceedi 
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Arouse  thyself,  then,  thou  boasted  land  of 
intelligence  I  Shake  off  the  Tennija— proclaim 
an  auto-da-fe— put  a  stop  to  the  outlandish  and 
unmeaning  words  which  are  daily  being  grafted 
on  the  English  language.  Fine  words  are  not 
half  as  good  as  pure  words — and  more  than  this, 
let  your  writers  not  introduce  new  words,  without 
European  authority.  If  the  fountain  is  to  cast 
forth  waters  of  different  colours,  you  must  go  to 
the  fountain-head  to  produce  the  desired  effect  If 
the  language  of  the  Angl9-Saxon8  is  to  be  remo- 
delled, let  it  bo  remodelled  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. And  now  **farewell,  a  long  farewell,"  to  the 
**  distinguished  literary  artists,"  and  the  "  great- 
est living  writers  !"    Peace  be  unto  their  ashes ! 


THERMOPYLiE. 

BY  DR.  HASKIiri. 
TflERMOrrLA  I 

Proud  jfate  of  glory  I 

Watchword  of  Ltberty, 
Tillfrom  Time's  brow  be  rent  the  seaot  lockt  hoerj. 

While  (Eta's  steep. 
Sternly  nuuestic,  frowns  o'er  thy  dark  ralley, — 

Still  at  the  word,  with  passions  high  and  deep. 
Freedom's  true  sons  shall  to  the  conflict  rally. 

Boast  of  the  brare— 
The  hero's  charter  I 

Who— who  would  fear  a  grave 
Like  his— Leonidas— his  country's  martyr  I 

Head  of  the  warrior  band, 
Whose  blood,  as  swells  the  torrent  firom  the  mountain, 

Swept  slavery  afkr  from  that  loy'd  land. 
And  purified  earth's  border  with  its  fountain. 

Thermopylai  I 
Thy  fiune  is  glorious  ;— 

Uallow'd  that  region  be 
Where  fought  the  few,  o'er  million  sUcres  Tictorioua. 

We  of  this  hiter  time 
Can  glow  e'en  at  the  tale  in  hist'ry's  pages ; 

How  felt  at  the  great  hour  the  band  sublime 
Whose  daring  deed  shines  through  the  gloom  of  ages! 

Where  OBta's  form 
Its  brow  uplifteth. 

Defies  the  raging  storm, 
Frowns  at  the  thunder-  blast  its  crag  that  rifteth^— 

Sits  Freedom  on  her  throne, 
Bafl^d  by  the  mountun  on  its  broad  fotmdations ; 

Wide  o'er  the  world,  and  not  &ir  Greece  alone. 
Darts  her  bright  eagle  glance  through  all  the  na4«M. 

Thermopylae  I 
Deathless  example  I 

Like  those  that  fought— the  firee— 
Would  that  our  souls  the  legion  foes  might  trample  1 

Have  we  no  heroes  now— 
Novo  when  Hearen's  light  the  univene  hath  kindled;— 

Drooping  his  high-born  brow. 
Hath  monarch  Man  to  pigmy  statiire  dwindled  I 

Spirit  of  War— 
Barth's  plague— still  slumber  ;— 

Not  thee— not  thee ;— thy  course  aftjr 
1  deprecate;— yet,  yet,  ye  chosen  number-^ 

On,  Christians  I  to  the  fight  ;— 
Hell  with  Its  host  our  hear'award  march  opposes ; 

The  Prince  of  th'mriol  pow'rs  displays  hia  aight- 
Flrm  be  your  ranks— the  front  of  battle  closes. 
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ON  MUSICAL  ACADEMIES. 

BT  1I17BICU& 

IndocH  discant,  et  ameni  reminisse  peritu. 

The  man  who  would  dictot^  to  society  on  any. 
Mience,certAinly  ought,  to  possesanndoubtedqual- 
ifications  to  entitle  him  to  the  attention,  and  nea^ 
pect  of  his  readers:  but  he  who  would  only  ad- 
ranee,  without  any  wish  of  coepcing  the  opiniona 
of  the  Oi  n«^M  some  sentimenta  of  r^ret.that; 
art  is  so  little  oultivated,  cannot  with  justice  be  ac- 
cused of  the  vanity  of  believing  himself  capable  o£ 
dictating  and  directing  tho  public  taste. 

The  object  of  this  oomynunication  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  professors  of  music  to  the  unna- 
turally low  ebb  of  the  science  in  Montreal— in. 
Canada.  I  say  unnaturally,  for  the  love  of  har- 
mony is  so  rooted  in  the  disposition,  that  the  lade 
of  its  cultivation  is  at  variance  ^th  every  feeling 
of  the  educated  and  refined.  Nor  will  I  simply 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  the  defect,  fori 
will  aUo  shew  in  what  manner  this  deficiency  can 
be  remedied. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  regret  thatmusic  is  so 
little  cultivated  among  us.  This  appears  less  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  limited  encour- 
agement which  is  given  to  music  in  this  country. 
To  eulogise  a  science,  the  love  of  which  is  engra- 
ven in  every  heart,  is  needless.  All  pay  it  hom- 
age: the  enthusaist  and  the  crabbed — the  youth- 
ful and  the  aged— the  iron-minded  and  the  sim- 
ple— alike  acknowledges  its  influence.  Charity 
enlists  her  as  her  handmaid.  Misfortune  as  her 
comforter;  Joy  courts  her  as  a  coadjutor,  and 
Pleasure  as  an  assistant;  and  humanity  can  boast 
of  more  ennobling  thoughts  from  the  science  of 
Euterpe  than  any  other  pursuitSL  By  the 
would-be  wise  it  may  be  termed  frivolous,  or  by 
the  toiling  Croesus,  unprofitable;  but  satire  hfl» 
never  dared  to  cast  its  arrow  at  her  temple;  none 
could  yet  be  found  witji  the  mad  effrontery  to 
stigmatise  it  as  enervating.  Montesquieu,  was 
right  when  he  said  "  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  fine 
arts  that  does  not  coirupt  the  mind*'* 

If  antiquity  give  it  additional  zest,  let  it  be  sta- 
ted that,  so  old  is  the  science  that  fable  but  gives 
ts  origin.  In  Athens  to  this  day  can  be  seen  two 
monuments  o^ted  in  honour  of  a  victory  gained 
in  music,  the  Choraf^  monument  oi  Lyeicratesy 
built  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  380  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era:  and  the  Choragic  monu- 
\  ment  of  Fhrasylus,  erected  in  th^  1 1 5th  Olympi- 


ad, about  318  years  B.  C. 
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I  wish  to  point  oat  to  professors  and  atnateurs 
the  advantage  of  establishing  a  Society  f6r  the 
promotion  of  the  science  of  musici  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  musical  taste  in  diis  dty.  By  these 
means  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  derievd  from 
the  interchange  of  ideas  by  tiiose  who  from  en- 
thusiasm for  their  art,  are  in  the  daily  study  and 
exercise  of  it  I  am  confident  that  no6ity  can  at- 
tain musical  excellence  without  a  co-operation 
with  the  professors;  on  the  contrary,  should  an 
Academy  of  music  be  established  the  result  qf  this 
practical  experience  would  be  naturally  beneficial 
to  professor  and  amateur.  Ilie  humblest  mua- 
cian  should  not  be  deterred  from  bearing  a  part 
It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  **•  Royal 
road  to  learning^-^that  great  labour  is  the  price 
which  an  must  pay  for  great  excettcnce,  and  **  he 
that  wonld  eat  of  the  fruit  must  climb  first  tlie 
tree  to  get  it" 

Throughout  Europe  the  principal  cities  main- 
tain a  luxurious  hospitality  for  the  promotion  of 
music.  In  Italy  and  in  Sweden  it  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  polite  aoeomplishments,  PspedaUy 
among  the  ladies-  It  is  indeed,  in  those  countries 
almost  a  general  science;  musical  professors  are 
held  in  high  repute,  and  their  Tocation  is  deemed 
so  honorable,  that  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion are  solicitous  of  their  company  and  acquain- 
tance. 

The  Hoyal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  is  an 
institution  founded  and  managed  by  a  number  of 
public  spirited  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  advancement  of 
the  art,  and  to  afford  means  of  pursuing  it  to  a 
number  of  promising  yoiing  persons  who  other- 
wise could  not  have  studied  it  in  an  economical 
and  advantageous  manner. 

I  believe  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  re- 
ceive liberal  encouragement  from  the  public — 
under  this  impression,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  I 
trttst,is  still  aHve  in  the  professors  of  our  city ;  and 
in  ooujunction  with  the  many  amateurs,  their  tal- 
ent may  be  turned  into  a  new  and  better  channel 
to  elevate  their  art^  to  bring  new  succours  to  it- 
then  the  future  historian  of  music  may  be  enabled 
to  mention  the  establiehment  of  this  Academy  as 
a  new  era. 

It  is  notmy  intention  to  trace  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  art,  when  music  was  imperfect  and  crude. 
I  have  rather  to  consider  those  schools  of  compo- 
sition which  have  successively  affected  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  and  which  have  eventually  formed 
ihem  into  a  determined  code.  By  taste  I  mean  that 
judgment  half  natural  and  half  acquired,  which  en- 
ables us  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  production.  By 
the  progress  in  music  is  the  taste  regulated ;  the  ear 
ignorantoftheprinciples  of  harmony  win  be  char- 
med by  a  mawkish  ballad  in  preference  to  an  ex- 


pressive romanza,  while  the  half  educated  mind 
that  can  compass  the  gaiety  of  a  light  ritomella 
is  unable  to  appredate  the  deeper  pathos  of  an 
oratorio,  ftt  as  taste  will  form  a  section  !n  these 
papers,  1  will  for  the  present  dismiss  the  question 
and  revert  to  those  schools  of  composition,  which 
as  I  have  said  above,  have  tended  to  establish  it 

No  art,  I  believe,  chronicles  a  more  remarkable 
revolution  than  that  which  affected  instrumental 
music  during  the  last  century.  Arcangelo  Cor- 
elli,  a  Bolognese,  was  the  first  and  only  great  vi- 
olinist of  his  day,  and  though  with  little  inven- 
tion, was  the  fiiunder  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
Ancient  SchooL  £*or  his  labours  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  proud  titie  of  Prineeps  Muiicorum. 
He  died,  Jany.  1718,  aged  €0  years. 

The  productions  of  this  school  were  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  Handel.  In  1704  he 
brought  out  his  first  opera  **  Almira,"  and  in  1741 
was  produced  his  chef  d^ctuvre,  the  Oratorio  of 
the  '*  Messiah,"  perhaps  the  most  perfect  emana- 
tion from  the'  human  mind ;  and  although  this 
sublime  composidon  was  not  at  first  duly  appre- 
ciated, its  m  grits  soon  procured  it  consideration, 
and  it  increased  constantly  in  reputation.  In 
Westminster  Abbey  stands  a  monument  by  Rou- 
billiac,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  com- 
poser, bearing  the  date  of  his  death*  April  Idth, 
1759. 

Of  the  music  of  what  may  be  called  the  Mid- 
dle School,  littie  can  be  said;  for  its  authors  and- 
their  works  are  forgotten.  Of  Stanhall,  Stamitz, 
and  Sterkel,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  we  read  much 
but  hear  nothing.  While  at  that  period  these 
musibal  composers  were  filling  the  world  with 
the  fame  of  their  works,  a  mighty  genius  was 
preparing  himself,  in  solitude  and  obscurity,  to 
carry  instrumental  harmony  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection never  before  imagined;  thus  to  supersede 
all  that  had  been  done  before,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Modem  School,  of  which  he  was  af- 
terwards to  become  one  of  the  chief  ornaments. 
Haydn,  who  was  the  delight  and  astonishment 
of  his  own  time,  must  be  regarded  by  posterity 
as  one  of  the  most  creatiye  geniuses  that  ever 
existed.  This  celebrated  man  was  bom  in  pover- 
ty, and  for  a  long  period  had  to  endure  many  of 
its  privations.  **  This,"  says  an  eminent  writer, 
**  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him  and  the 
art  Being  unable  to  pay  for  instruction,  he  was 
compelled  to  instruct  himself,  and  his  fertile  in- 
vention, unfettered  by  powerful  example  or  author- 
ity, led  him  to  the  formation  of  a  style  in  instru- 
mental composition,  which  the  voice  of  Europe 
has  pronounced  a  model  of  excellence." 

It  was  from  a  union  of  the  two  schools  tha  t 
Haydn  formed  the  third,  and  by  blending  the 
heavy  stylo  of  the  first  with  the  li;*ht  uninterost 
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ing  productions  of  the  middle,  our  great  author 
not  onlj  gave  a  novel  character  to  his  works,  but 
improved  upon  the  excellencies  of  the  earlier 
composers.  It  cannot  be  denied  thtft  even  the 
most  eminent  of  the  middle  school,  shook  off  the 
styles  of  the  earlier  writers,  without  supplying 
the  nerve  and  vigour,  the  latter  not  unfrequentlj 
displayed. 

ilieir  subjects  were  occasionally  elegant  but 
too  trifling;  and  tedious  solo  passages  with  mere 
remplisage  avcompaniments,  poorly  compensated 
for  the  gothic  grandeur  and  elaborate  contrivance 
of  the  old  school.  And  we  cannot  wonder  that 
productions  of  this  class  should  be  scarcely  known, 
while  compositions  long  anterior  to  them  are  yet 
regarded  with  interest  and  often  with  admiration. 

Modulation  was  but  sparingly  adopted  ,by  the 
earlier  composers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  question 
whether  they  were  aware  of  the  effects  it  can 
produce.  Haydn,  rejecting  those  paths  through 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  content  to  tread, 
opened  for  himself  new  routes  which  allowed 
others  but  little  more  than  to  follow  his  steps, 
and  loft  hb  predecessors  but  the  shadow  of  a  name 
when  compared  to  the  merit  of  his  own  efforts. 
The  modulation  of  Haydn,  though  it  frequently 
surprises,  never  fails  to  please;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of  his 
movements  there  is  too  much  licence  and  caprice. 
In  that  fine  symphony  No.  10  of  those  written  for 
Solomon,  the  transition  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond movements,  from  E  Jiat  to  G,  diminishes  in 
some  measure  the  delight  which  the  adagio  is  so 
well  calculated  to  afford,  and  the  return  to  the 
original  key,  is  of  coui'se  equally  harsh.  A  more 
extraordinary  licence  is  taken  by  our  author  in 
his  sonata  op.  78.  The  first  movement  in  E  three 
flats,  the  second  in  E  four  sharps.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  disagreeable  effect  produced  by  the 
immediate  succession  of  two  scales,  between  which 
there  is  so  little  relation.  All  analogy  is  set  at 
defiance,  and  we  can  only  regard  it  as  one  of 
those  freaks  in  which  the  greatest  men  wiU  some- 
timas  indulge,  but  which  we  must  overlook  on  the 
ground  of  tJieir  general  excellence. 

Haydn's  superiority  appears  mott  distinctly  in 
the  symphony  and  quartette,  and  to  each  he  has 
given  an  elevation  of  character  which  will  iden- 
tify him  with  these  compositions  for  ever.  The 
style  of  Haydn  was  not  formed  at  once,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was 
at  first  an  imitator.  Indeed,  he  acknowledged  it 
himself,  '*  Whoever,"  says  he,  "  understands  me 
thoroughly,  will  perceive,  that  I  am  under  great 
obligations  to  Emanuel  Bach,  that  I  have  studied 
him  with  eare,  and  have  caught  his  style.** 

The  nodesty  of  Haydn  was  equalled  only  by 
his  surprising  talents,  and  I  may  venture  the  u- 


sertion  that  he  laid  a  greater  stress  on  his  obliga- 
tions to  Emanuel  Bach  than  the  truth  required. 

"  During  a  little  excursion  to  Germany  this 
year  (1829  J"— says  Mr.  Novello,  "  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  the  Abbe  Stadler,  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  both  of  Mozart,  and  Haydn, 
when  he  was  requested  to  compose  *the  seven  last 
words  of  our  Redeemer  on  the  Cross,'  about  which 
he  at  first  hesitated,  feeling  the  difficulty  of  such 
an  undertaking;  he  however  set  about  it  with  an 
enthusiastic  wish  to  succeed,  and  produced  what 
the  best  judges  in  Germany  considered  the  most 
profound  effort  of  his  genius,  and  the  most  lasting 
monument  of  liis  fame."  Haydn,  too,  told  the 
Abbe  he  thought  this  the  ^nest  of  all  his  works. 

Haydn  was  present  at  the  performance  of  **The 
Creation'*  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1791,  and 
there  heard  for  the  first  time  an  Orchestra  of  more 
than  a  thousand  performers;  viz: — 

INSTRUUENTAL. 

Violins, 250 

Violas, 50 

ViolincelloB 60 

Double  Basses, 27 

Drums, 8 

Oboes, 40 

Bassoons, 40 

Horns, 13 

Trumpets, 14 

Trombones, 12 

Organs, 1 

—  60ft 
TOCAL. 

Trebles, 160 

Altos, 92 

Tenors 162 

Basses, 159 

—  663 

Total, 1077 

So  great  was  the  effect  upon  the  author,  it  was 
remarked  by  his  countrymen  after  his  return  from 
London,  that  there  was  no  more  grandeur  in  his 
ideas.  Those  who  heard  this  remarkable  work 
undertaken  by  this  concourse  of  performers,  pro- 
nounced the  effect  to  have  been  sublime. 

No  musician  could  ever  pretend  to  higher  nat- 
ural endowments  than  Haydn,  and  no  one  ever 
seems  to  have  cultivated  his  talents  with  more  as- 
siduity. His  life  was  a  continued  exertion,  and 
he  has  left  a  name  not  only  dear  to  every  lover  of 
music,  but  which  is  known  in  every  country,  even 
by  those  who  cannot  appreciate  his  excellence. 
The  revolution  which  he  caused  in  the  musical 
world,  produced  Mozart  and  Beethoven — those 
wonderful  luminaries  of  our  musical  age  whose 
fame  has  eclipsed  that  of  all  their  contempora- 
ries, and  rendered  them  the  peculiar  objects  of 
general  attention. 

In  my  next  number  I  shall  give  a  brief  memoir 
of  each  of  these  distinguished  men,  as  belonging 
to  the  German  School,  alluding  to  their  distin- 
guishing traits,  and  pointing  out  the  productions 
which  have  given  them  a  reputation. 
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BT  EDMOND  IIUOOMOKT. 


Oke  morning  in  the  month  of  August  1838,  any 
one  passing  through  the  public  square  of  a  pret- 
ty little  village  of  Germany,  about  half  a  league 
from  Freudenberg,  would  have  found  himself  in- 
volved in  a  crowd  of  the  villagers,  gathered 
around  a  young  man,  who  was  addressing  them 
with  great  volubility.  He  held  in  his  hand  sever- 
al papers,  which  he  occasionally  displayed  to  his 
attentive  auditory,  and  at  the  head  of  which  those 
stationed  nearest  could  observe  an  engraving,  re- 
presenting a  magnificent  castle,  surrounded  by 
rich  gardens  :  a  description  of  the  domain  was 
appended,  and  above  the  whole  flourished  in  fanci- 
ful characters,  the  magic  words : 

This  advertisement  recalled  to  the  villagers  in- 
stances which  they  had  seen,  or  heard  related,  of 
granif  fortunes  suddenly  acquired  by  parties  as 
poor  as  themselves,  through  means  of  this  lottery. 

"  My  worthy  friends!"  cried  the  young  man — 
reciting  from  memory  the  printed  description — 
"  never  again,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
livej,  will  a  like  opportunity  of  becoming  rich 
and  powerful,  be  presented  to  you.  Of  all  the 
prizes  which  I  have  had  at  various  times  the  hon- 
our of  announcing,  on  behalf  of  the  honorable 
bankers  of  Frankfort,  the  present  is  certainly  the 
most  magnificent  It  is  the  superb  castle  of  Ut- 
ternheim  in  Bavaria,  with  its  handsome  peristyle, 
courts  paved  with  marble,  ornamental  fountains, 
a  gallery  containing  the  most  valuable  specimens 
of  ancient  and  modem  art,  parks  and  forests  of 
immense  extent,  and  all  other  dependencies;  the 
whole  valued  at  40,000  ducats,  and  conferring  on 
the  fortunate  possessor,  in  addition,  a  title  of  no- 
bility I  40,000  ducats,  I  repeat,  maybe  obtained 
for  the  price  of  one  of  those  tickets— just  20  flor- 
ins! This  lottery  is  divided  into  90  series,  and  I 
have  the  honour  of  oflering  for  your  acceptance 
the  90  numbers  of  the  12th  series.  Come  forward 
young  men!  sacrifice  20  florins,  for  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  fitting  match  for  the  loveliest  heiress 
in  all  Germany;  fathers  of  families,  spare  from 
your  savings  tiie  paltry  sum,  which,  multiplied  by  I 


fortune,  may  make  your  son  a  gentleman;  moth- 
ers, make  an  effort  to  procure  for  your  daughters 
a  dowry  worthy  of  a  princess.  In  my  bands  is 
possibly  the  ticket,  which  will  make  you  posses- 
sor of  all  the  splendid  advantages  I  have  enumer- 
ated; choose  and  take!'* 

A  confused  murmur  replied  to  his  harangue, 
but  no  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  the 
tickets  he  held  out.  The  small  means  at  their 
disposal,  and  a  sort  of  shame  of  their  credulous 
hopes,  kept  back  even  those  most  inclined  to  ven- 
ture, so  that  after  his  last  address,  the  crowd 
gradually  dispersed,  and  the  orator  was  left  alone 
with  all  his  tickets  unsold.  Still  the  lottery  agent 
was  not  discouraged  ;  he  felt  very  certain,  from 
his  former  experience,  of  succeeding  in  private, 
with  some  of  those  who  had  resisted  his  public 
advances. 

With  this  confidence  he  was  wending  his  way 
to  the  Golden  Sufif  the  inn  at  which  he  had  taken 
up  his  quarters,  when  he  perceived  in  a  comer  of 
the  square,  a  young  man  leaning  against  a  wall 
in  an  attitude  of  profound  meditation,  his  arms 
crossed,  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  lottery  agent,  "  here  is  one 
of  my  speculators  meditating  on  his  chance  of 
profit  or  loss !  He  seems  in  suspense ;  my  eloquence 
may  perhaps  determine  him." 

Full  of  thisidea,  he  advanced  towards  the  young 
man ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  descried  his  counte- 
nance, than  he  arrested  his  steps,  and  exclaimed 
in  astonishment: 

"  Uiric  Miillerl  my  early  friend,  is  it  you?" 

"What!  George  Arnold?"  replied  the  other, 
roused  from  his  reverie,  "  was  it  you,  then,  who 
addressed  the  crowd  just  now?  I  thought  I  re- 
cognised you.  You  are  employed  by  the  bankers 
of  Frankfort  now?" 

"  Yes,  and  in  the  fair  way  of  making  a  fortune, 
I  have  a  commission  on  each  ticket  I  sell,  and  have 
already  dohe  a  very  good  business.  If  by  any 
chance,  you  have  confidence  enough  in  your  star 
to  venture  in  the  lottery,  you  have  only  to  speak. 
Tou  may  gain  a  superb  castle,  with  handsome  r— 
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istyle,  courts  paved  with  marble,  ornamental  foun- 
tains  ** 

'*  Alas!"  said  Ulric,  interrupting  his  compan- 
ion in  the  oft-recited  catalogue,  **  ^peak  not  to  me 
of  fortune." 

•*  Howl  are  you  unhappy  ?** 

"I  ought  not  to  be.  Simple  in  my  tastes,  with- 
out ambition  or  desire  for  riches,  I  might  live 
quietly  and  honourably  on  the  produce  of  the 
small  farm  my  father  bequeathed  me,  if  my  heart 
were  only  free;  but " 

"You  are  in  love?"  interrupted  George. 

"Yes!"  replied  Ulric,  with  a  profound  sigh. 
"  I  love  Uie  prettiest  prl  in  the  village — one  who 
richly  deserves  my  afl^tion.  I  mean  Clara,  the 
daughter  of  Farmer  Wagner,  n  perfect  angel— 
with  melting  blue  eyes,  winning  features  -^— '* 

"Spare  me  a  lover*s  rhapsodies,  good  Ulric!  I 
well  believe  that  she  is  everything  good  and  Ikir, 
though  I  have  never  seen  her.  I  called  this  mor- 
ning on  ^laurice  Wagner,  her&tii«r,  to  offer  him 
some  of  my  tickets  for  sale,  but  was  very  speedily 
shown  to  the  door,  with  a  pretty  volley  of  abuse 
from  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  I  am  sony 
your  mistress  belongs  to  so  rude  &  family.  And 
yet  old  Maurice  seems  very  well  off  in  the 
world." 

"  That  is  the  source  of  my  nnhappiness,'*  re- 
plied Ulric,  with  bitterness.  "Maurice  Wag- 
ner is  in  easy  circumstances;  he  may  even  be  cal- 
led a  rich  man;  and  I  am  too  poor  to  become  his 
son-in-law." 

"  The  case  of  many  a  worthy  lad,  my  dear 
Ulric!  But  what  bewitched  you  to  fall  in  love 
before  you  made  your  fortune?  As  for  myself— 
unless  I  should  please  some  rich  heiress  in  the 
meantime — I  do  not  intend  to  think  of  marriage 
for  the  next  dozen  of  years.  Sdll,  if  the  girl  is 
well  disposed  towards  you — ** 

"  I  think  she  is.  During  the  lakt  three  yters  I 
have  given  many  tokens  of  my  love  which  did  not 
seem  to  displease  her.  I  wiis  left  an  orphan,  as  you 
know,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Maurice  Wagner 
— a  kind  worthy  soul,  with  all  his  faults — ^took  me 
into  his  house  to  instruct  me  in  farming.  For  a 
year  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  charming 
Clara  every  day ;  and  became,  at  last,  so  accustom- 
ed to  it,  that  I  could  not  think  any  other  mode  of 
existence  possible.  But,  alas!  the  day  at  last  arri- 
ved when  my  apprenticeship  was  to  terminate. 
Then,  when  I  found  I  had  to  quit  the  house,  I  ex- 
perienced such  trouble  of  mind  as  I  had  never 
before  known.  I  found  it  impossible  to  separate 
myself  from  her  I  loved,  and  in  my  despair,  I  even 
offered  to  remain  with  Wagner,  not  as  appren- 
tice, as  before,  but— I  blush  to  say  it — as  &Tm 
servant" 

"You  a  servant, Ulric!" 


"  Maurice  ang^ly  refused  me,  rebuking  me  for 
my  want  of  spirit :  I  looked  to  gain  nothing  by 
my  proposal;  but  another  understood  me  better. 
Clara  knew  the  sacrifice  I  made  for  her  sake;  she 
could  appreciate  the  depth  of  my  devotion ;  and, 
I  believe,  her  heart  was  mine  from  that  day." 

"Have  you  continued  to  see  her  often  since  that 
time?" 

"  Maurice  could  not  altogether  shut  his  door 
in  the  face  of  an  old  Mend's  son.  Besides,  my 
care  and  attention  had  gained  me  the  good  graoes 
of  his  wife." 

"  Strange,  that  with  both  mother  and  daughter 
in  your  favour  you  could  not  succeed.  When  I 
think  that  in  one  of  these  scraps  of  paper  may  lie 
your  fortune,  yottr  marriaige J* 

"  Spare  your  phrases,  George!  or  go  spend  them 
among  the  crowd  in  the  market  place.  There  yon 
may  find  some  one  to  beliere  all  you  say,  but  do 
not  expect  to  succeied  with  me,  who  can  reflect 
calmly  on  tiie  matter,  and  can  calculate  the  nnllion 
of  chances  accumulated  against  the  holder  of  one 
paltty  ticket" 

"Well  then,  take  twenty— thirly^fifly—* 
whole  series." 

"  Yon  mock  me  surely.  The  price  of  my  whole 
farm  would  scarcely  suffice,  even  if  I  had  time  to 
dispose  of  it  When  do  you  retam  to  Frank- 
fort?" 

"  To-monpow  I  mnst  restore  to  the  banker  eith- 
er the  tickets  or  their  value;  the  drawing  wi]ltake 
place  in  a  week." 

"  You  see  clearly  that  even  your  mode  of  re- 
lief will  not  suffice.  In  fact,  my  fate  may  be  even 
now  decided.  Good  Madame  Wagner  promised 
to  plead  my  cause  with  her  husband,  who  begins 
to  look  on  my  frequent  visits  with  a  very  suspi- 
cious eye.  Alas!  m^  only  expectation  is  to 
receive  an  absolute  and  final  dismissaL" 

"  If  the  result  is  such  as  you  expect^  yon  will 
hear  it  soon  enough.  Bo  not  go  to  the  fSum  to- 
day, but  come  with  me  to  the  GoUen  Sun, 
We  will  converse  of  the  days  of  our  childhood, 
of  Freudenberg,  our  birth-place,  and  of  a  thousand 
pleasd|it  remtniscenceB  that  oannoi  fail  to  )raise 
your  spirits." 

"  No ;  I  mnst  obey  my  destiny,  tt  may  be  tty 
last  opportunity,  for  many  a  day,  of  seeing  my 
poor  Clara,  and  if  I  lose  her  forever,  I  can  at 
least  take  a  last  farewelL" 

"Go  then,  and  success  attend  you.  Shall  I  see 
you  before  my  departure?" 

"  I  will  see  you  at  yout*  inn  on  my  return  frotn 
the  farm,  this  evening." 

And  the  It^o  friends  separated. 

Ulric  took  the  road  which  led  to  the  farm,  his 
mind  filled  with  thoughts  as  glodmy  as  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  that  were  now  tblckenitig  srottnd. 
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When  he  drew  Dear  the  hovte  bis  agitation  had 
inereaaed  to  aooli  a  pitdi  that  he  was  forced  to 
ait  down  on  a  stone  seat  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
in  order  to  recover  himself.  A  Toioe  tcom  with- 
in attracted  his  attention;  it  was  the  stroni^  Toioe 
of  Kanxioe  Wagner,  to  which  his  wife  replied  in 
aeoents  ahnoat  of  snpplioation.  He  heard  his  own 
name  pronoaneed,and  anaUe  to  resist  his  anxletjr, 
he  raised  himself  np  till  he  could  seev  through  the 
lattice^  Farmer  Wagner  pacing  the  apartment  with 
rapid  strides,  whilst  his  wife,  Marguerite,  seated 
in  an  old  wooden  ann-chair,  besonght  him  with 
clasped  hands  to  moderate  his  passion. 

**Nor  said  Maurice,  **noI  I  will  never  giro 
my  Clara,  my  only  child,  to  a  young  man  almost 
without  patrimony,  and  who  would  hare  earned 
his  bread  by  menial  senrioe  on  my.  farm." 

*<Ah,  Maurice  r  replied  the  dame,  '*  your  anger 
blinds  you,  or  you  would  not  thus  interpret  ^be 
devoted  affisction  of  poor  Ulrie." 

'*  Deyoted  affection,  quotha  I  To  seek  a  poor 
girl  for  his  wife.  In  order  to  render  her  miserable! 
To  dream  only  of  his  own  passion,  without  caring 
for  the  future  life  he  is  preparing  for  the  person 
he  pretends  to  love!  Ah  I  it  was  not  thus  I  sought 
thee.  Marguerite  (  and  I  would  never  have  asked 
thee  of  thy  father,  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  make 
thee,  at  leasts  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  thou 
hadst  been  in  &e  home  of  thine  infency.'^ 

**Iknow  it,  dear  Maurice  I'*  replied  she  afi^- 
tionately«  **  And  my  life  has  been  rendered  hap^ 
py  by  oiir  mutual  love." 

**  I  was  accepted  as  thy  husband,  at  thy  father's 
instance.  Let  my  daughter  imitate  thine  example 
and  obey  my  wishes!" 
<*  But  she  loves  Ulric" 

'*BahI  girls  of  her  age  do  not  know  what  love 
means*  She  la  only  sixteen,  and  at  that  time  of 
life,  impressions  are  as  quickly  ei&ced  from  the 
heart  as  made.  Absence  is  generally  sufficient 
to  destroy  them  ;  an  eternal  separation  is  a  rem- 
edy that  can  never  feil,  and  that  must  be  tried  in 
this  case.  If  Ulrio  again  dares  to  show  him- 
self here*  I  will  piteh  him  out  of  doors  without 
ceremony  or  compassion."  • 

These  cruel  words  seemed  to  freeie  the  blood 
of'  poor  Miiller,  apd  he  was  about  to  rush  from 
the  spot  in  despair,  when  he  heard  Dame  Mar« 
cuerite  make  another  effort  in  his  feronri 

•«  Listen  to  me,  Manrioet"  she  said.  «« To  as- 
sure a  happy  marriage  for. CUra,  I willadd  to  htr 
little  dowry*  my  savings  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  and  aU  the  jewels  I  receired  at  my  mother'a. 


**Tfay  savings!  thy.  jewels!  th^  amoont  to 
about  three  thousand  florins,  do  they  not  f  I 
waa  just  abent  to  ask  thee  for  them,  Margne<- 
rite!" 


*«  What  oaDst.thou  want  with  them,  Maurice?" 
**  I  also  have  my  savings,  which  amount  to  some 
thooaands  of  florins;  but  this  sum,  added  toCla- 
ra*s  dowry,  will  still  be  insnfllcient  for  the  hus* 
band  for  whom  I  have  destined  her." 
**■  Another!"  exclaimed  Dame  Wagner. 
** Another!"  repeated  poor  ITlrio  to  himself,  in 
fear  and  trembling.    Anxious  to  learn  the  name 
of  hia rival,  he- listened  eageriy  at  the  window; 
but  in  vain.  Thatname,  pronounced  in  a  low  tone 
by  Farmer  Wagner,  did- not  reach  his  ear,  and ' 
he  could  only  distinguish  the  reply  of  Dame  Mar- 
guerite. 
«•  He!  a  rich  man  like  him!*^ 
**  My  daughter  pleases  him^  he  has-  teld  me. 
But  still  we  must  present  with  her  a  proper  dow- 
ry, and  I  reckoned  on  thine  aasistanee." 

**'Tlioa  wert  wrong  then,  Manriee !  The  little 
that  belongs  to  me  shall  never  be  employed  for 
that  purpose ;  never  will  I  contribute  to  tiie  nn- 
happiness  of  my  ohild." 

Surprise  asid  anger- kept  Maurice  silent ;  but 
he  knew  his  wife's  firmness  of  mind,  and  had  no 
hope  of  bending-  her  purpose.  For  some  time  he 
paced  through  the  room  with  an  unquiet  step; 
then,  suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  seized  his  hat 
and  prepared  to  quit  the  house,  while  IJlric  has- 
tily retreated  from  his  poet  of  observation. 

Quite  disheartened  by  the  conversation  he  had 
just  overheard,  he  wandered  at  hazard,  without 
knowing  or  caring  where  his  path  led  him.  All 
at  once  his  arm  was  seized  by  an  old  woman  who 
met  him,  and  in  whom  Ulrio  recognised  a  neigh- 
bour of  Farmer  Wagner*Sj  one  of  tlie  greatest 
tettlers  and  busy'4x)dies  throughout  the  country. 
Cadierine  Keller  had  refiiued, — take  her  own  word 
for  it, — all  the  young  men  in  the  village  for  two 
generations;  but  her  enemiee  asserted  that  she 
never  had  a  single  o£fer  to  refuse,  and  that  for  tiiis 
slight  she  revenged  herself  with  specious  hypo- 
crisy, on  all  the  world,  and  at  every  (^portonity. 
Her  greatest  satisfection  was  in  hearing  and  re- 
telling any  unfortunate  occurrence  ;  the  calaau'- 
ties  of  her  neighbours  rejoiced  her  heart,  while 
tiieir  prosperity  made  her  sad  and  downcast 

**  Ah !  is  it  you,  my  poor  lad?"  was  her  address 
to  XJlric.  **  How  agiteted  you  seem!  But  I  am 
not  at  all  astonished  at  it;  I  know  what  is  the  ef- 
fect of  ardent  love — ^by  hearsay  only — and  yours 
has  been  so  cruelly  thwarted." 

The  yotmg  man,  without  replying,  sainted 
Catherine  and  wished  to  pass  oot  but  she  was  not 
disposed  to  leave  her  victim  so  easily. 

**  I  do  not  know  how  you  have  displeased  M 
WAgnevv  but  certain  it  is  that  he  will  not  even 
hear  your  name  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  his 
ftitara  80i^in-l«w  haa  some  worldly  advaot' —  " 
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*'  You  know  him  then?"  interrupted  Ulric,  with  (  tickets  for  the  lottery,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  » 
animation.  >  dowry  for  his  daughter,  that  should  make  her  a 

"  Ah !  I  knew  I  would  make  him  listen,"  said  I  fit  match  for  Albert  de  Vom.  His  charge  of  se- 
the  old  woman  to  herself.  "  I  am  truly  sorry  for  j  crecy  was  so  strict,  however,  that  not  even  she 
you,  my  dear  Ulric!"  she  continued  aloud;  **  to  I  dared  to  infringe  it  during  the  intervening  week; 
my  thinking  you  look  better  than  your  rival,  even  j  but  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  she  set  out 
in  that  ploughman-like  dress  of  yours;  but  then,  \  for  Frankfort,  in  the  charitable  hope  of  being  the 
he  possesses  an  estate,  and  a  castle!  A  castle,  |  first  to  tell  her  neighbour  that  he  had  lost. 
Ulric!  is  a  talisman  that  has  immense  influence,  \  She  was  disappointed  ;  the  number  12  issued 
not  only  on  the  minds  of  fathers,  but  on  the  hearts  |  A:om  the  urn.  It  was  from  this  series  that  a  fur- 
of  daughters.  You  do  not  know  what  wonders  ^er  trial  was  to  select  the  fortunate  ticket,  and 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  baroness  may  work.''         1  it  may  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  scries 

"  But  who,  for  heaven's  sake  I  is  this  rival?"      j  with  the  disposal  of  which  George  had  been  en- 

"  Do  you  not  know  him?"  trusted. 

"No!  no!  Do  not  torture  me  thus,  my  good  |  Maurice  Wagner  had  therefore,  to  the  great 
Catherine."  i  S"®^  ^^  ^^^  Catherine,  acquired  a  most  favourable 

"  It  is  young  Albert  De  Vom."  \  chance  for  the  prize,  and  slie  returned  to  the  vil- 

**  What!  that  rich  and  handsome  young  no-  \  ^e  as  quietly  as  possible,  with  the  determination 
bleman!"  |  ^^^^  b^r  neighbour  should  hear  nothing  of  his 

"  Well!  now  that  you  remind  me  of  it,  his  fig-  j  good  fortune  from  her.  But  ithappened,  thatal- 
ure  and  face  are  both  uncommonly  fine.  His  purse,  >  "^ost  the  first  person  she  met  in  the  village,  was 
his  person,  and  his  title,  are  enough  to  turn  the  \  the  very  one  to  whom,  of  all  others,  her  news 
head  even  of  the  most  sensible  girl."  )  would  prove  most  disagreeable,  and  she  could  not 

Ulric  heard  no  more.  He  tore  himself  from  \  resist  the  temptation  of  imparting  iL 
the  grasp  of  the  malicious  old  beldame,  walked  >  "  Let  me  be  the  first  to  congratuhite  you,  my 
rapidly  out  of  the  village,  and  was  not  seen  till  ;  dear!"  was  her  address  to  Clara,  "  on  the  pros- 
two  hours  afterwards,  when  he  joined  his  friend  >  pect  of  having  a  rich  and  noble  husband;  yes,  my 
George  at  the  Golden  Sun.  The  next  day  he  had  |  child!  fortune  will  perhaps  render  you  worthy  of 
disappeared,  and  a  thousand  conjectures  ran  \  the  hand  of  Albert  DeVorn.  They  say  he  loves 
through  the  village,  as  to  his  sudden  flight.  :  you — ^after  a  manner — and  would  ask  your  hand 

George  Arnoldhad  also  quitted  the  village,  and  were  he  not  deterred  by  your  poverty;  for, 
had  handed  to  the  Frankfort  banker  1800  florins,  \  after  all,  I  must  allow  that  he  is  rather  food 
as  the  price  of  the  12th  series  of  tickets,  all  of  \  of  money.  That,  they  say,  was  the  only  obsta- 
which  ho  had  disposed  of.  \  cle,  and  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  fortune' 

Eight  days  after  the  scenes  we  have  just  en-  \  sufliciently  favours  your  father,  the  high-bor|i 
countered,  the  whole  town  of  Frankfort  was  in  j  Albert  de  Vorn  will  be  only  too  happy  to  receive 
commotion,  on  occasion  of  the  drawing  of  the  \  the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress  in  Germany." 
famous  iottery  of  the  Castle  of  Utternhein.  The  j  Clara  listened  to  this  harangue,  trembling  and 
fortunate  possessor  of  the.castle  could  not,  howev-  |  stupified,and  when  Catherine  had  more  clearly  ex- 
er,  be  known  till  the  succeeding  week,  as  the  first  j  plained  her  **good  fortune,"  she  ran  home  to  her 
operation  consisted  only  in  determining  from  \  chamber,  there  to  weep  in  secret,  and  form  vows 
which  of  the  series  the  winning  number  should  >  against  the  fortune  that  threatened  to  elevate  her 
be  drawn.  (  above  Ulric. 

The  spiteful  and  ill-natured  character  of  Cath-  |  Maurice  had,  in  the  mean  time,  learned  his  snc- 
erine  Keller  had  led  her  into  Frankfort  that  mor-  I  cess,  and  entered  the  house,  transported  with  joy, 
ning  for  the  following  reasons :  A  few  minutes  >  and  unable  to  contain  his  delight, 
after  Ulric  had  left  her  in  the  abrupt  manner  we  |  "Thou  shalt  bo  a  great  lady  yet,  Marguerite  I" 
have  mentioned,  she  was  passed  by  Fanner  |  he  exclaimed,  striking  his  fist  on  the  table  beside 
Wagner,  who  went  straight  to  the  Golden  Sun,  >  which  she  was  sitting. 

unconscious  that  he  was  closely  watched  by  his  >  "  What?"  exclaimed  his  astonished  wife,  rising 
observant  neighbour.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  af-  |  from  her  chair  as  she  spoke, 
terwards  he  re-appeared  at  the  door,  respectfoUy  |  *'  A  castle,  a  barony,  basins,  fountains,  splendid 
accompanied  thereto  by  a  man,  in  whom  the  spy  >  parks,  vast  stables,  attendants  without  number, 
at  once  recognised  the  orator  of  the  public  square.  |  feasts  every  day,  game  for  the  asking  !  Come» 
When  these  two  had  separated,  the  farmer  found  |  Marguerite!  let  us  be  merry!  Run  down  to  the 
himself  unexpectedly  accosted  by  old  Catherine,  \  market  and  buy  a  couple  of  partridges  ;  and  we 
and  thus  caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  fact,  Maurice  >  will  drink  a  cup  of  Rhenish  in  honor  of  my  tri« 
eonld  not  deny  that  he  had  purchased  some  \  umph!" 
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Marguerite  began  to  fear  that  her  husband 
hati  lost  his  senses,  and  could  scarcely  stammer 
oat : 

"Why— what  is  the  matter' with  thee,  Mau- 
rice?" 

<*  Ah !  thou  knowest  nothing^of  the  happy  in- 
spiration which  led  me  to  the  Golden  Sun  last 
week.  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  it  at  the  time, 
'tis  true,  and  therefore  I  hare  nerer  mentioned  it; 
aye,  and  if  I  had  failed,  never  would  I  Dost  thou 
remember  that  worthy  fellow  George  Arnold, 
who  was  in  our  village  some  days  since?** 

**  He  that  had  the  lottery  tickets  for  sale — was 
it  not?'* 

"  The  same  2  Well  I  I  bought  thirty  of  his 
tickets.** 

•♦  Thou  I"  cried  Marguerite,  in  amazement 

"  Yes,  I!'*  returned  her  husband,  "and  'tis  well 
I  did  so,  for  the  numbers  I  chose  belong  to  the 
series  that  has  just  been  drawn  at  Frankfort." 

«  And  that  series  is ?'* 

"The  twelfth!" 

At  these  words,  Dame  Wagner  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  pale,  trembling,  and  stupificd;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  cares  of  her  daughter  and 
of  Catherine  Keller,  who  hod  been  summoned  by 
her  husband,  restored  her  to  consciousness. 

"Pardon  me,  Maurice!"  she  said,  as  sood  as 
she  found  utterance.  "  Unknown  to  thee,  I  also 
visited  Gooige  Arnold ;  I  also  yielded  to  the  de- 
sire of  becoming  rich  and  noble,  and  I  also  have 
in  my  possession  thirty  tickets  of  the  twelfth  se- 
ries." 

This  avowal,  the  meaning  of  which  was  scarce 
understood  by  Clara,  overwhelmed  Maurice  with 
astonishment,  and  old  Catherine  with  chagrin. 

"  Our  chance  of  good  fortune,  then,"  said  Wag- 
ner, "  is  twice  as  great  as  I  thought  it.  We  have 
two-thirds  of  the  winning  series,  and  can  scarce- 
ly fail  of  success.  Yes,  Marguerite!  either,  as  I 
told  thee  at  first,  I  will  make  thee  a  great  lady, 
or  thou  wilt  make  me  a  rich  gentleman.  Which- 
ever of  us  luck  may  favour,  we  will  equally  enjoy 
our  good  fortune,  or  rather  that  of  our  child." 

"  Yes  !**  said  Dame  Wagner,  "  should  I  gain, 
poor  Clara's  happiness  is  secured." 

"  And  the  same,  should  I  be  successful,"  re* 
joined  Maurice  ;  "  she  will  then,  as  the  bride  of 
Albert  de  Vom,  be  one  of  the  highest  ladies  in 
the  land." 

"  Say  rather,  Maurice!  that  she  will  then  have 
enough  of  riches  and  honour,  to  share  with  some 
one  poorer  than  herself,  and  may  therefore  es- 
pouse Ulric  Miiller." 

"  I  will  never  permit  it,"  cried  the  father. 

"  And  I,"  rejoined  the  mother,  **  will  only  give 
up  the  castle  to  her,  on  condition  that  she  shall 
choose  her  own  husband." 


"If^I  should  make  her  a  baroness,  she  must 
promise  to  obey  me." 

"  But  the  castle  is  gained  with  my  earnings." 

"  No,  I  have  acquired  it  with  mine." 

"  Thou  dost  not  love  thy  daughter." 

"  I  will  not  allow  her  to  misally  herself." 

"  Maurice !  it  is  not  right  to  forget  what  we  have 
been." 

"  Marguerite  !  it  is  wrong  to  forget  what  wa 
are.** 

The  dispute  grew  warm  ;  reproach  succeeded 
to  argument,  and  their  old  neighbour  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  stirring  up  the  fire. 

"  Yes!"  whispered  she  to  the  husband,  "  stand 
by  your  rights,  and  show  proper  energy.'  The 
alliance  which  you  propose  is  the  only  one  whidi 
should  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  for  it  is  the 
husband  who  should  bring  a  title  to  the  wife,  and 
not  the  wife  to  the  husband.  The  united  fortunes 
of  Albert  and  Clara  will  form  a  magnificent  pa- 
trimony, and  you  may  yet,  perhaps,  seeyourgrand- 
childrcn  princes.'* 

"  Be  firm,  my  good  Marguerite!"  she  muttered 
in  the  car  of  the  wife,  "  do  not  give  up  the  poor 
girl's  rights.  It  is  the  least  they  can  allow  us 
poor  women,  that  when  we  have  a  castle  to  be- 
stow, wo  should  give  our  hearts  along  with  it," 

Maurice  and  Marguerite,  thus  incited,  grew 
into  hotter  debate ;  but  they  were  checked  by  a 
few  words  of  common  sense  from  Clara,  pronoun- 
ced in  an  accent  rather  of  hope  than  of  fear. 

"  But  should  neither  of  you  win?" 

This  new  view  of  the  question  calmed  the  minds 
of  the  two  disputants,  and  reminded  them  that  they 
had  gone  rather  far  in  disposing  of  property,  the 
ownership  of  which  was  not  yet  determined. 

They  finally  agi-eed,  that  if  the  winning  ticket 
should  be  one  of  the  first  thirty  numbers,— those 
purchased  by  Maurice,— Clara  should  accept  the 
hand  of  Albert  de  Vom ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lot  should  fall  on  one  of  the  succeeding  thir- 
ty numbers, — belonging  to  Marguerite, — Ulric 
should  be  their  daughter's  spouse,  always  provided 
they  could  find  him  out. 

Thatthe  next  few  day  s  were  passed  in  the  greatest 
anxiety,  need  scarcely  be  said.  It  was  no  longer 
merely  a  castle,  an  estate,  or  a  title,  that  was  at 
stake,  but  the  happiness  or  misery  of  Clara's  fu- 
ture life. 

The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived,  and  Mau- 
rice himself  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  waited 
as  patiently  as  he  could,  till  the  hour  when  the 
I  winning  ticket  was  proclaimed. 

That  hour  came,  and  the  number  announced 
<*  was  61. 

I      As  we   have  already  mentioned,  the  tickets 
.•  purchased  by  Wagner  and  his  wife  had  been  the 
■  first  sixty  numbers;  and  the  fhrmerlcft  FranV  ^ 
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in  the  afternoon  with  as  much  dejection  and  dis- 
mppointment,  as  he  had  entered  it  in  the  morning 
with  hope  and  confidence.  He  was  somewhat 
comfc^rted  by  the  resignation  with  which  his  wife 
bore  their  defeat,  in  spite  of  the  hypocritical 
consolation  of  their  old  neighbor  Catherine.  The 
least  afflicted  of  the  whole  family  was  Clara,  who 
no  longer  feared  the  marriage  with  which  she  had 
been  threatened,  and  rejoiced  in  secret  over  her 
escape. 

The  next  day,  as  ihey  sat  together  after  break- 
fast^  they  were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  our 
old  friend,  George  Arnold.  After  some  compli- 
mentary condolences  on  their  misfortune,  which 
were  received  silently  and  uneasily,  he  begged 
permission  to  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
introducing  to  them  the  new  Baron  of  Uttemheim, 
who  wished  to  express  his  sympathy  with  them 
under  their  failure.  Without  waiting  for  an  as- 
sent, he  opened  the  door,  and  the  farmer  saw  a 
young  man,  in  a  military  uniform,  standing  on 
the  threshold.    ^ 

**  Ulric!"  he  cried,  at  once  recognizing  him. 
**  Ulric  MiUler  in  my  house!  Has  he  also  come  to 
mock  me  under  my  misfortune?  or  does  he  hope 
to  profit  by  my  positbn,  to  regain  my  good  gra- 
ces? No,  no!  Let  me  never  see  him  more,  or  I 
will  not  answer  for  the  effects  of  my  anger!" 

Clara  threw  herself  before  her  father,  weej^ing 
and  terrified. 

'*  Take  care!"  said  George,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
''you  should  not  thus  address  a  Baron." 

**  A  Baron!"  cried  Idaurice,  recoiling  in  amaze- 
ment, '*  of  whom  do  you  speak?" 

"  Of  me, "  interposed  the  soldier,  advancing 
amid  the  astonished g^roup  "  that  is  now  my  title." 

"Your  title!  since  when?" 

**  Since  yesterday.  I  am  now  the  owner  of  the 
Castle  of  Uttemheim." 

*'But — where  did  the  money  come  from?" 

**  Emm  the  bounty  money  I  received  on  enlist- 
ment; with  it  I  purchased  the  only  thirty  tickets 
left  by  you,  my  worthy  frienda.  If  I  had  lost,  1 
do  not  know  what  I  would  hare  done.  But  I  have 
gained.  I  have  bought  my  discharge,  and  am 
now  anxious  to  consecrate  my  life  to  the  happi- 
ness of  Clara— that  is,"  he  continued,  with  a  con- 
fident smile,  ''provided you  no  longer  disdain  my 
alliance." 

Our  readers  may  easily  imagine  the  sceoe  that 
followed— the  joy  of  Dame  Wagner,  the  confu- 
sion of  Maurice,  and  the  happy  smiling  face  of 
their  daiaghter. 

A  month  afterwards  the  nuptials  were  celebra- 
ted in  the  castle  of  Baron  Ulric.      One  of  the 
merriest  guesto  there  was  George  Arnold,  who 
took  advantage  c^this  favourable  opportunity  to  \ 
dispose  of  tickeu  for  a  new  lottery,  to  many  of  ^ 


the  guests,  whom  the  good  fortune  of  the  Baron 
of  Uttemheim,  readily  incited  to  the  purchase. 

If  any  evidence  were  necessary  of  the  complete 
happiness  of  the  young  couple,  we  have  it  in  the 
fact,  that  old  Catherine  Keller  died  of  chagrin 
and  mortification,  a  very  few  months  after  their 
nuptials. 


WINTER. 
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Oh  I  Summer !  thou  art  beautlftd;  thy  glory  and  thy  blis* 
Seom  doubly  bright  to  memory  In  moments  like  to  this. 
When  the  winter-fiend  is  howling,  and  the  tempests 

fiercely  blow, 
And  all  around  us  earth  expands  a  wilderness  of  snow. 

The  icicles  beneath  the  ere  break  with  a  cUtfring  sound. 
The  snow-flakes,  fk-om  the  roof  by  night  crash  on  the  fk-o- 

zen  sound ; 
WhUe  howls  the  wolf  with  horror,  in  his  cavern,  gaunt 

and  grim; 
And  agonix'd,  the  forest  writhes  each  massiye,  mighty 

limb. 

The  monarch  mountain  stands  aghast,— his  heart  though 
firm  is  shaken ; 

WhUe  summon'd  by  the  tempest  king  the  cavera'd  echoe* 
waken ; 

Low  in  the  rale,  where  lie  the  lov'd,  each  bi  their  narrow 

bed, 
Groans  o'er  the  groves  the  hoUow  wtod-nstraoge  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  I 

The  wan  moon  *mid  the  shiv'ring  stars  looks  desolate  and 

dim; 
All  languidly  the  sun  uplifts  his  brow  o'er  ocean's  brim; 
Glares  with  a  fkint  eye  shudd'ringly  above  the  lurid  wave, 
GhasUy  as  human  £Boe  divine  that  withers  in  the  gxmve. 

The  dawn-star,  Uke  a  sparkle  of  that  mock  unreal  eun,« 
Believ'd  of  old  to  shine  for  those  whose  earthly  day  h 

done- 
Sun  of  the  dead,  whose  spectral  ray  in  Erebus  gave  Hght 
To  show  the  dtf kness— opes  iu  eye  with  cold  efinihrence 

bright.  ^ 

Oh!  hasten  Summer  I  with  thy  blush  of  maiden  beaaty 

bright; 
Again  be  earth  a  paradise  with  flow'ry  vesture  dight ; 
Let  the  great  sun  look  downfirom  heav'n  with  an  ua- 

clouded  eye, 
Again  by  night  the  moon  be  deck'd  with  silvery  smllM  oo 

high. 

Aroose,  my  soul !  though  winter's  frost  hath  ehllT  d  crea. 

tlon  round. 
Though  howls  the  wolf  and  shrieks  the  storm,  with  voioe 

of  fear fU  sound; 
Hast  thou  not  better  canse  for  cheer  than  lummer^a  rm> 

diant  bloom,— 
Cannot  thy  darkest  drearinesi  a  Saviour'a  love  iUume  ? 

•"SoIMortuorum." 
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Attsb  the  meUnoholy  disasters,  which  we  have 
recorded  in  the  previous  article,  those  Iceland- 
ers who  had  escaped  the  general  rain,  car- 
ried into  other  lands  the  vigorous  and  powerful 
productions  of  their  island  home.  To  their 
Teutonic  kinsmen  the  boon  was  most  welcome. 
The  German  mind  was  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
There  was  an  awakening  to  new  life.  The  effect 
vras  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  transfusion  of 
healthy  blood,  into  the  veins  of  a  weak  and  fatu- 
ous patient  The  "  Nibclungen-lied,"  the  earliest 
heroic  poem  in  Germany,  and  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  brilliant  productions,  has  not  merely  the 
spirit,  but  the  very'form  and  structure  of  an  Ice- 
landic legend.  The  tragic  conclusion  qf  the  poem, 
is  manifestly  borrowed  from  a  half  historical 
incident  in  the  early  traditions  of  the  north. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  these  islanders  were, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  far  greater  taste  and 
learning  than  those  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact. Europe  also  received  from  their  hands  the 
gift  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  classic 
authors;  works  that  had  been  carefully  treasured 
up  in  Iceland,  while,  on  the  continent,  they  had 
not  unfrequently  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
some  monkish  legend.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
we  are  told,  the  traveller  in  Iceland  finds  the  guide 
whom  he  has  hired,  able  to  hold  a  conversation 
with  him  in  Latin;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  his  mis- 
erable place  of  rest  for  the  night,  is  addressed 
with  fluency  and  elegance  in  the  same  language. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  example  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
«*  While  the  little  hut,"  says  a  modem  voyager, 
'*  which  the  Icelander  inhabits,  is  almost  buried 
in  the  snow,  and  while  darkness  and  desolation 
are  spread  universally  around,  the  light  of  an 
oil  lamp  illumines  the  page,  from  which  he  reads 
to  his  family  the  lessons  of  knowledge,  religion 
and  virtue."  Amid  the  storms  of  the  suitoufnd- 
ing  ocean,these  poor  fishermen  possess  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  writings  of  anti- 
quity and  a  keen  sense  of  their  beauty. 


Not  unlike  these  simple-hearted  people  in  their 
earnestness  of  characttfv  ftnd  intense  love  of 
country,  almost  in  their  political  fate,  are  the 
peasantry  of  Poland,  whose  National  Songs  now 
remain  to  be  considered.  In  this  country,  the 
most  intellectual  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,  there 
are  but  two  sorts  of  classes,  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  To  the  former  belong  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  that  brave  and  romantic  chivalry  of  whom 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written.  The  latter 
is  composed  of  the  serfs  or  peasantry,  a  race  of 
men  little  conspicuous  in  their  history,  yet  num- 
bering in  their  ranks  many  who,  under  other 
auspices,  might  have  become  noted  as  chiefest 
poets,  or  leaders  of  armies.  It  is  the  showy  part  of 
Polish  history  which  especially  captivates  our  at- 
tention. We  admire  the  beauty  of  the  blossom- 
ing flower,  without  reflecting  on  the  lili»-^ving 
root  which  lies  buried  in  the  earth.  Yet  the  very 
sap  and  vigor  of  the  nation  b  derived  from  the 
earnest  sincerity  of  these  humble  men.  Nor 
are  the  annals  of  F»land  wanting  in  proofs  of 
their  intellectuality.  Dantiscus  rose  by  his  ser- 
rices  to  the  episcopal  dignity  of  Varmia,  was 
employed  principally  in  diplomatic  missions,  and 
became  so  great  a  favorite  of  the  emperor  Char- 
les v.,  that  he  was  the  only  foreign  ambassador 
who  accompanied  him  to  Spain  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  He  died  in  1548,  at  an  advanced  age :  his 
poems  have  been  warmly  eulogised  by  Erasmus. 
Janicki,  the  elegiac  poet,  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion before  he  was  ten  years  old:  his  poetic  effu- 
sions have  been  compared  to  those  of  TibuUus: 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  crowned  Urn  vnth  a  laurel  wreath. 
How  the  heart  of  the  young  peasant  must  hare 
throbbed,  to  receive,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
imperial  city,  the  same  distinction  which  had 
been  conferred  on  Petrarch  !  The  crown  of  lau- 
rel was  also  conferred,  by  another  Pontiff  on 
Szymonewicz,  or  Simonides,  who  not  only  dis- 
tinguished himself,  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  hk  beautiful  Polish  Eclo^es. 
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WINTER 

with  as  much  dejection  an.^ 
he  had  entered  it  in  t' 
confidence,    H' 
resignation  wit 
t,  in  spite  of  t, 
sir  old  neighbor  C 

iie  whole  family  h  \ 

the  marriage  with  w 
and  rejoiced  in  seer 

IS  they  sat  together  ai 
irprised  by  the  entran. 
)  Arnold.    After  some 
3es  on  their  misfortune, 
Qtly  and  uneasily,  he  I 
I  the  honour  and  happint 
1  the  new  Baron  of  Uttemh 
ress  his  sympathy  with  tl. 
.    Without  waiting  for  an  t 
le  door,  and  the  farmer  saw 
nilitary  uniform,  standing  ol 

^  at  once  recognizing  him. 
y  house!  Has  he  also  come  to 
misfortune?  or  does  he  hope 
Ltion,  to  regain  my  good  gra- 
me  never  see  him  more,  or  1  |  wi> 
the  effects  of  my  anger!" 
Ai  before  her  father,  wee^g 

id  Gebrge,  with  a  quiet  smile, 

us  address  a  Baron.'* 

d  Maurice,  recoiling  in  amaze- 

5  you  speak?" 

posed  the  soldier,  advancing 

[group  "  that  is  now  my  title." 

3e  when?" 

jr.  I  am  now  the  owner  of  the 

m. 

i  the  money  come  from?" 

ty  money  I  received  on  enlist-  | 

■chesed  the  only  thirty  tickets  \ 

.  ttiy  irieuil^     Jf  I  had  iost^  I  , 

[  would  hiivo  Jones.  But  1  hare  \ 

■ight  my  dktuharge,  imd  am  \ 

iecFute  my  lifts  lo  tho  hoppl*  i 

is/*  he  condnuedi  with  a  con- 

l^d  you  no  longer  dlsdai/i  my 
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^Bti  ey€»  are  always  dxed  oa 

'  zrviD  Miodzc  his  coara^. 
i  old  ma  his  youth  and  his 
1  from  a  distance  to  bless 
be  joyoos  mead  will  flow 

eid  fc»«"  to  a  bonk  where 

I  will  shew  him  a  field 

How  beantifiil  will  be 

«Te  for  the  day  of  our 


ahcpLcris  tac:  ih«ir  pipes*  and  the  birds   are 

A  limp&d  stream  waters  these  beautiful  mea- 
dews  :  her«  are  oxen  drawing  the  plough:  and 
here  at  the  foot  of  this  cross,  my  lloUna  will 
pcay  for  me  eTery  morning. 

She  win  weepft  my  gentle  friend  will  shed  tears 

for  me.    Her  eyes  will  always  be  fixed  on  the 

read  where  she  has  seen  me  go  away.    When 

she  will  hear  the  foot  of  a  horse,  she  will  listens 

:  she  win  belicTC  that  I  am  rctarniiig.    Until  the 

;  going  down  of  the  sun  sho  wiU  demand  of  the 

;  passengers  if  they  have  met  a  Tolish  warrior  ; 

'  and  when  the  bells  of  the  cattle  returning  through 

\  the  dew  are  heard,  sho  wiU  sing  plaintive  songs. 

In  slumber,  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  the 

\  hours  of  rest,  her  thoughts  wiU  be  always  with 

\  me.    Each  day  she  wiU  go  to  consult  the  for- 

\  tunc- teller.*  She  wU  ask  her  if  I  stiU  Uto,  if  I 

shaU  one  day  return,  and  if  I  am  faithful 

She  win  deem  that  I  have  forgotton  her ;  thai 
my  duties  have  rivaUed  her  in  my  heart.  Ah ! 
how  she  win  torment  herself. 

But  one  day  I  wiU  re-appear :  a  soldier  ia  his 
uniform  wiU  present  himself  before  the  cross,  ami 
my  Halina,  fresh  and  handsome,  will  eoMe  ir 
salute  the  Polish  lancer. 

Alas  I  before  that  happens  my  faAer  wiL  he  a 
long  time  enslaved  :  and  mcoe  than  oooe  kr  vil 
weep  over  his  native  land,  invaded  aad  jffBBmKBL. 
Perhaps  fate  wiU  arrest  my  sttfs.  aac  sr  ^i- 
braces  wUl  not  console  the  okl  age  ac  bt  isiaer 
let  the  mills  \  unpitying  death  iiiill  haw  takes  mt  rrx.  na. 
In  the  fields.  <  And  thee,  HaHna, shaZ  I  sFve-ce^  Un^  wt 
ibotit  to  be-  \  ShaU  I  weep  alone  ia  mj  enso- '  'Zit-  mam^ 
.  oh  the  soil  (  will  grow  over  thy  tamL.  ant  aL  A-  t.'Mis-  il 
,  the  sister  \  thy  garden  win  hdt. 

ler  in  the  ^      March  slowly  wLIis  lb  at.  ar:  -^i'  r  lEraflBL 
the  linden  \  thou  wilt  retora  ^makc  x.    bk-s.     >:    amB- 
rls  weave  l  neighs  :  for  tht  jsk  vmt  iaiK.  am.  anaaLi  &. 
holiday  |  grass  of  oar  mmasm. 
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le  :  the  moments  are 

'  I  go  across  our  fields, 
1 1  am  laboring  for 

.  upright  as  an  ar- 

own  rose.    When, 

1  the  midst  of  us, 

.'ay  of  liberty  will 

>ld  with  courage, 

reedom. 

u)n;  also  a  sash 
the  girls  in  the 
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but  also  acquired  a  European  reputation  by  his  >  May  the  sound  of  its  Wjaving  always  remind 
Latin  poems.  Justus  Lipsius  styles  him  the  Ca-  f  theo  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  fathers,  their 
tullus  of  Poland.  <From  his  youth  ho  enjoyed  j  chains,  and  our  devastated  fields  ;  but,  friend,  at 
the  patronage  of  the  eminent  John  Sarins  Za-  I  the  moment  of  combat,  think  also  of  my  tears, 
moyski,  who  attached  him  to  his  person,  made  )  This  banner  has  two  colors, — white  and  rod  : 
him  the  tutor  of  his  son,  and  provided  liberally  I  the  white  is  the  symbol  of  the  innocence  and 
for  his  support.  Martin  Kromer  was  also  the  son  >  holiness  of  our  wars  :  the  red  is  the  symbol  of 
of  a  peasant,  but  rose  by  his  talents  and  erudi-  l  the  despair  which  results  from  blood.  But  under 
tion,  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop.  He  produced  an  s  the  white  eagle  thou  must  engrave  my  name  and 
elaborate  work  on  the  origin  and  subsequent  his-  >  thy  own. 

tory  of  Poland,  which  has  bebn  many  times  re-  i  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  think  of  thy  friend, 
printed,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  In  I  as  well  as  of  glory:  but  if  thou  hast  the  misfor- 
eflfect,  the  later  histories  of  Herburt  and  Neuge-  j  tune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  tear  our 
bauer  are  mere  abridgments  from  the  laiger  work  j  cypher  ofiF  quickly,  that  no  proud  conqueror  may 
of  Kromer.  <  know  to  whom  the  banner  belongs. 

It  may  appear  wonderful  that  time  could  be  |  

spared  for  compositions  of  this  kind  in  a  country  \  the  motheb. 

where  the  din  of  war,  the  struggle  for  independ-  |  Glory  be  to  God  I  I  have  brought  up  my  son. 
ence,  was  incessant  and  unrelaxing — Tartars,  !  I  am  the  happiest  of  mothers.  He  is  blooming 
Cossacks,  Muscovites,  and  Moslems;  each  follow-  \  as  a  flower,  and  straight  as  a  poplar, 
cd  the  other  as  the  quick-succeeding  waves  of  a  I  How  much  care  and  anxiety  did  he  cost  me  t 
tempestuous  sea.  But  they  met  an  immoveable  \  each  moment  I  had  to  tremble  for  thodangeis  his 
rock.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  what  might  not  J  ardor  and  vivacity  multiplied, 
have  been  the  fate  of  Christendom  !  After  the  s  But  I  am  now  recompensed  by  his  strength  and 
great  victories  of  John  Sobieski,  every  church  in  |  duty.  My  son,  thou  owest  no  more  to  thy 
Italy,  Spain  and  England  resounded  with  hymns  )  mother. 

of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  Pope  was  over-  ?  But  thou  owest  everything  to  the  land  <^  thy 
whelmed  vrith  joy,  and  remained  bathed  in  tears  I  birth. 

of  gratitude,  prostrate  for  hours  before  a  crucifix.  |      Go,  my  son,  go  where  duty  calls  tbeOr    Take- 
All  hearts  overflowed  with  rapture:  Europe  was  \  these  arms,  combat  the  invaders, 
saved  from  the  bloody  and  iron  yoke  of  the  relent-  >      By  fighting  gloriously  thou  wilt  dry  my  mater- 
less  Moslems.  \  nal  tears.    Put  thy  trust  in  God,  and  thou  wilt 

The  inspiration,  therefore,  of  the  great  minds  )  return  to  thy  cottage, 
of  Poland,  lay  not  in  external  objects,  in  the  pic-  i      Do  not  delay:  bid  adieu  to  thy  sister:  quit  thy 
tured  grandeur  of  rocks  or  torrents,  or  the  com-  |  home,  the  combat  calls  thee :  thou  wouldest  dis* 
manding  majesty  of  natural  scenery;  for  Poland,     honor  thyself  by  staying. 

save  in  such  isolated  spots  as  the  vicinity  of  Cra-  \  ,        

cow  or  the  valley  of  Pieskowa-scala  is  of  level  j  tde  betrothed. 

and  monotonous  aspect.  They  were  inspired  by  \  When  his  father  sent  him  to  battle,  and  his 
something  greater  and  mightier  than  this, — by  \  friends  assembled  together  to  bid  a  last  farewell^ 
the  sublimity  of  moral  sentjknent.  The  innu-  \  I  stole  his  handkerchief,  and  steeped  it  in  the 
merable  holy  battle  groundsy  the  monuments  of  \  running  brook.  I  wished  to  keep  him  some  mo- 
unparalleled  deeds,  the  tattered  Moslem  banners  \  ments  longer. 

that  decay  above  the  tomb  of  Sobieski,  are  these  j  But  the  handkerchief  is  dried,  and  now  I  water 
without  their  inspiration  ?    To  these  peasants,  \  it  with  my  tears. 

war  was  a  sacred  and  solemn  calling.  Therefore  \  He  is  gone  :  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  are 
it  is,  that  amid  their  most  peaceful  and  domestic  \  effaced,  the  neighing  of  his  charger  is  not  heard: 
occupations,  stem  thoughts  of  warfare  are  ever  >  I  am  deserted  and  alone. 

lutniding.  But  these  things  will  appear  more  But  good  auguries  attended  his  departure, 
elearlymanifestonaconsidfrationof  their  house-  The  stork  was  making  her  nest,  and  the  ravens 
hold  and  popular  songs  4  a  few  of  which,  from  \  did  not  croak.  We  shall  soon  see  him  again, 
the  collection  of  Kasimir  Brodzinski,  are  here  |  The  pie  will  foreshow  us  the  road  he  will  take  to 
subjoined.    They  will  speak  for  tliemselves.  \  regain  us.    He  will  save  our  land  and  oui  cot- 

I  tago.    It  is  here  that  ho  learned  to  walk  :  it  is 

TUB  LAXCE  Aio)  THE  BANNER.  j  here  that  he  gained  strength:  and  it  is  hero  that 

Friend,  take  this  banner  and  fasten  it  to  thy  }  his  fathers  are  buried, 
ance*   When  thou  gocst  into  battle,  I  would  that  \      When  he  is  returning,  I  shall  see  his  lance 
iho  breeso  would  always  blow  it  towartls  me.  ^  shine,  and  his  banner  wave  from  the  top  of  yon 
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mountain.  My  unquiet  eyes  arc  always  fixed  on 
this  mountain  :  thoy  seek  my  beloved,  my  de- 
fender. 

His  delighted  father  will  admire  his  courage. 
He  will  restore  to  the  old  man  his  youth  and  his 
courage.  He  will  run  from  a  distance  to  bless 
and  embrace  him.  The  joyous  mead  will  flow 
abundantly. 

For  my  part,  I  will  lead  him  to  a  bank  where 
I  hare  planted  flowers.  I  will  shew  him  a  field 
shaded  by  leafy  trees.  How  beautiful  will  bo 
the  crown  that  I  will  weave  for  the  day  of  our 
marriage. 

THE   LABOURER. 

Ho!  citizen,  another  battle  :  the  moments  are 
precious,  let  us  rejoice. 

When  I  have  drunk,  and  I  go  across  our  fields, 
I  weep  no  more,  I  forget  that  I  am  laboring  for 
another. 

I  have  a  son:  he  is  tall  and  upright  as  an  ar- 
row: he  resembles  a  newly-blown  rose.  When, 
after  the  battle,  he  will  come  in  the  midst  of  us, 
1  will  forget  my  labors  :  the  day  of  liberty  will 
dawn.  I  will  cultivate  my  field  with  courage, 
since  with  my  son,  I  may  have  freedom. 

I  will  have  a  fine  coat  for  my  son;  also  a  sash 
trimmed  with  buttons  :  and  all  the  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  love  him. 

PRATER. 

Turn  the  oxen  into  the  stables  :  let  the  mills 
cease  to  grind,  and  all  labour  cease  in  the  fields. 

Our  priest  has  said  that  war  was  about  to  be-  : 
gin: — a  terrible  war,  that  will  drench  the  soil 
with  blood.  The  mother  for  her  son,  the  sister 
for  her  brother,  arc  praying  together  in  the 
church.  Young  people  cut  branches  of  the  linden 
tree:  children,  bring  flowers  :  young  girls  weave 
garlands,    and   put   upon   you    your   holiday 


Adorn  our  sons  and  our  church  :  light  yellow 
torches  :  let  the  altar  be  adorned  with  ribbons, 
and  green  leaves  strewed  through  the  temple. 

To-day  we  will  hear  a  new  sermon.  Our  voi- 
ces will  accompany  that  of  the  priest :  and  he 
who  bends  his  head  before  God,  wiU  not  have  to 
bend  it  before  the  enemies  of  his  country,  before 
the  invading  stranger. 

TlIE  DEPARTURE. 

Maicfa  slowly  while  thou  art  still  with  us.  \ 
Thou  wilt  never  return.  Thy  horse  neighs*  : 
Thy  foot  has  for  the  last  time  trodden  our  mea-  • 
dow.  J 

Let  me  look  once  more  over  the  fields.  Here  ! 
the  scattered  flock  wjiitcns  the  verdure:  there  the 


shepherds  tune  their  pipes,  and  the  birds   are 
skimming  the  lake. 

A  limpid  stream  waters  these  beautiful  mea- 
dows :  here  are  oxen  drawing  the  plough :  and 
here  at  the  foot  of  this  cross,  my  Halina  will 
l  pray  for  me  every  morning. 
I      She  will  weep,  my  gentle  friend  will  shed  tears 
j  for  me.    Her  eyes  will  always  be  fixed  on  the 
^  road  whore  she  has  seen  me  go  away.    When 
<  she  will  hear  the  foot  of  a  horse,  she  will  listen; 
\  she  will  believe  that  I  am  returning.    Until  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  she  will  demand  of  the 
passengers  if  they  have  mot  a  Polish  warrior  ; 
and  when  the  bells  of  the  cattle  returning  through 
the  dew  are  heard,  she  will  sing  plaintive  songs. 
In  slumber,  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  the 
hours  of  rest,  her  thoughts  will  be  always  with 
me.    Each  day  she  will  go  to  consult  the  for- 
tune-teller.* She  will  ask  her  if  I  still  live,  if  I 
shall  one  day  return,  and  if  I  am  faithfuL 

She  will  deem  that  I  have  forgotten  her ;  that 
my  duties  have  rivalled  her  in  my  heart.  Ah  I 
how  she  will  torment  herself. 

But  one  day  I  will  re-appear :  a  soldier  in  his 
uniform  will  present  himself  before  the  cross,  and 
my  Halina,  fresh  and  handsome,  will  come  to 
salute  the  Polish  kncer. 

Alas  I  before  that  happens  my  father  will  be  a 
long  time  enslaved  :  and  more  than  once  he  will 
weep  over  his  native  land,  invaded  and  oppressed. 
Perhaps  fate  will  arrest  my  steps,  and  my  em- 
braces will  not  console  the  old  age  of  my  father: 
unpitying  death  will  have  taken  me  from  him. 

And  thee,  Halina,  shall  I  never  sep  thee  more? 
Shall  I  weep  alone  in  my  cottage?  The  absinth 
will  grow  over  thy  tomb,  and  all  the  flowers  in 
thy  garden  will  fade. 

March  slowly  whilst  thou  art  yet  in  our  fields: 
thou  wilt  return  thither  no  more.  My  horse 
neighs  :  for  the  last  time  tnou  hast  trodden  the 
grass  of  our  meadow. 

PRATER  BEVORB  BATTLE. 

Lord  our  God,  hear  me  thy  servant  My  fa- 
ther has  put  upon  me  this  armour,  and  sent  me  to 
combat  our  invaders  in  thy  name. 

Lord  our  God,  thou  who  hast  suffered  for  tho 
whole  world,  permit  me  to  suffer  for  my  country. 
Animate,  redouble  my  courage  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, and  make  me  bear  with  patience  all  the  evils 
that  could  wound  me. 

If  I  am  to  die,  may  thy  holy  will  be  done:  but 
if  I  survive  the  dangers  of  war,  permit  me  tuseo 
my  dear  country  free. 

TIIE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  COTTAGE. 

Daughter,  rejoice  with  me.    1  bring  you  good 
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news.  ETening  approaches :  watch  well  the  road  | 
which  leads  from  yon  forest  Our  braye  Polish  | 
lancers  are  about  to  arriye.  < 

They  will  come  into  no  village  to  repose  from  ; 
their  fatigue.    They  will  see  again  their  moth- 
ers :  they  will  enjoy  their  embraces  after  much 
suffering. 

Their  bed  was  the  cold  earth  :  they  had  no 
shelter  but  the  heavens  :  their  repose  was  insen- 
sibility. Ah !  how  many  tears  did  they  cost  their 
mothers  I 

I  will  search  the  cottage  for  the  best  prorisions 
for  these  braye  sons  of  my  country.  How  sweetly 
they  will  slumber  after  so  much  fatigue!  There 
is  a  to-morrow  for  them. 

Go,  prepare  a  good  bed  of  hay.  Sophia,  pre- 
pare the  mead.  Julia,  run  into  the  garden  and 
seek  for  flowers.  Let  my  cottage  li^  fine  and 
neat  to  receive  tham. 

They  have  often  fought  for  us  :  let  us  serve 
them  in  our  turn.  Give  them  all:  leave  nothing 
for  invaders.  Always  think  that  they  have  aban- 
doned their  hearths  for  the  battle-field,  to  defend 
their  country  and  us. 


stem  war-hymn,  a  nation's  last  despairing  appeal 
from  earth  to  heaven,  ascending  unshakenly 
through  all!  What  an  awful  and 
picture ! 

Montreal,  October  2, 1844. 


In  the  last  ill-fated  insurrection  of  Poland,  the 
peasantry  suffered  dreadfully.  After  the  severe 
check  which  the  Russians,  under  Diebitsch,  re- 
ceived on  the  plains  of  Grochow,— on  which  occa-  I 
sion  they  numbered  four  to  one, — the  Poles  fell  | 
back  on  Warsaw.  Their  entry  into  the  city  is  ! 
described  by  a  bystander  as  something  in  the 
highest  degree  sublime  and  terrible.  Their  faces  ; 
were  burnt  and  blackened  with  gunpowder,  their 
accoutrements  rent  to  shreds,  their  armour  bruis- 
ed and  battered,  and  themselves  disfigured  with 
severe  wounds:  yet  they  were  chanting  the  war- 
songs  of  their  country  ;  one  united  hymn  des- 
cended from  the  whole  line.  The  entire  popula- 
tion were  there  to  receive  them:  they  had  all  day 
been  listening  with  beating  hearts,  to  the  thunder 
of  the  artillery;  and  now  each  awaited,  in  dread- 
ful and  anxious  silence,  the  arrival  of  a  brother,  : 
a  husband,  or  a  father.  One  majestic-looking  '. 
woman  sprang  forward,  with  a  cry  of  recogni- 
tion, to  receive  her  son:  he  was  reeling  in  his  sad- 
dle, and  desperately  wounded :  his  eyes  was 
glazed,  and  he  expired^  shortly  afterwards,  in  her 
arms.  The  host  of  pale  and  kneeling  women, 
the  long  line  of  warriors,  with  their  ghastly 
wounds,  filing  slowly  through  the  streets,  behind 
them  the  battle  plain,  before  them  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  third  Sigismund  and  the  palace  of  ' 
their  kings, — ^lit  up,  for  a  moment,  with  the  fast- 
fading  glory  of  sunset; — the  tears,  the  groans, 
the  unutterable  agony  of  expectation,  and  that 


NO  WAR  'TWrXT  FRANCE  AND  ENG- 
LAND. 

**No  war  'twizt  Fnotce  Aud  England  I**—^ 

In  accents  of  despair, 
MaJignant  sprites  fled  mormurii^. 

Along  the  brightening  air. 

«*  No  war  'twixt  France  and  Englandr—. 

0*er  earth  the  glad  notes  rung— 
And  tax  and  wide  o'er  ocean's  tide, 

Besponsive  echoes  flung. 

"No  war  "twixt  France  and  England  I'*— 
Should  discord  madden  there— 

The  mightiest  states— the  loneliest  tribe— 
In  that  stem  strifb  might  share. 

"  No  war  'twixt  France  and  England  I**— 

As  o'er  the  waves  it  roU'd ; 
Of  accents  caught  in  Western  wilds, 

The  mellow'd  murmur  told. 

**  No  war  'twixt  France  and  England  I"— 
May  the  Peace-tree  bloom  in  light ; 

And  the  skies  around  our  Island  Queen 
Be  ever  blue  and  bright. 

Peace  between  France  and  England, 
Be  their  fHendly  flags  unfltrrd : 

In  the  sacred  cause  of  human  weal, 
Fair  omen  for  the  world. 

Peace  between  France  and  England  I 
To  each  bright  sword  repose; 

And  long  may  they  be  fkltfaAil  flriends, 
Who  have  been  noble  foes. 


All  the  entertainment  of  talk  and  history  is  of 
nothing  but  fighting  and  killing  ;  and  the  honour 
and  renown  that  is  bestowed  on  conquerors  (who 
for  the  most  part  are  but  the  great  butchers  of 
mankind)  further  mislead  growing  youths,  who 
by  this  means  come  to  think  slaughter  the  lauda- 
ble business  of  mankind  and  the  most  heroic  of 
virtues.  By  these  steps  unnatural  cruelty  is  plan  - 
ted  in  us  •,  and  what  humanity  abhors,  custom 
reconciles  and  recommends  to  us  by  laying  it  in 
the  way  to  honour.  Thus  by  fashion  and  opinion 
that  comes  to  be  a  pleasure,  which,  in  itself,  nei- 
ther is  nor  can  be  any.  This  ought  carefully  to 
bo  watched,  and  early  remedied  so  as  to  seittle 
and  cherish  the  contrary  and  more  natural  tam- 
per of  benignity  and  compiisNOii  ta  ih«  room  of 
it. — Locke  on  EdwcaHtm, 
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«  She  neo«r  told  her  lover 

[With  an  EDgnviiic.] 

"'What  a  strange  girl  Alice  Graham  is;  I  really 
believe  she  thinks  more  of  one  of  those  dull  books 
over  whioh  she  is  forevor  poring,  than  of  all  the 
beaaz  in  the  country  round.  Shell  never  get 
married— she's  past  nineteen  now." 

-♦•The  better  for  us,  my  dear.  If  she  was  as 
affable  as  she  is  beautiful,  we  should  have  no 
chance." 

**  I  don't  know  that — she  would  be  a  dangerous 
nval  certainly,  but,  luckily,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  her  powers  being  put  to  the  test.  Do  you  know  , 
that  I  suspect  her  insensibility  to  be  sheer  pride. 
She  scorns  the  admiration  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble she  is  as  unconscious  as  she  appears  to  be." 

**  Oh  I  now  you  are  growing  malicious — so,  to 
save  your  conscience  and  poor  Alice's  good  name, 
I  propose  that  we  set  off  instanter  on  our  delecta- 
ble mission,  in  search  of  a  match  for  this  blue 
aiik." 

"  I'd  rather  undertake  to  find  a  match  for  half 
a  dozen  **  blue"  damsels,  the  formidable  Alice  in- 
cluded—bat I  suppose  we  must  make  the  attempt 
You  are  forgetting  your  parasoL" 

And  the  ladies  departed,  leaving  all  thought  of 
Alice  and  hc^  oddities  behind  them. 

Alice  Graham,  the  fair  subject  of  the  foregoing 
and  many  similar  conversations,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  oldest  and  principal  physician  of 
our  village.  She  was  beaudful — with  that  pure- 
ly Grecian  outline  of  feature,  and  classic  form,  so 
rarely  met  with,  save  in  antique  statues ;  her  dark 
soul-lit  ej'e,  and  the  expression  of  almost  angelic 
sweetness,  which  ever  rested  on  her  features,  be- 
tokened truly  that  the  mind  and  heai*t  within  were 
-worthy  of  so  fair  a  casket.  To  be  sure,  a  very 
-close  observer  might  have  detected  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  pride  on  that  exquisite  lip,  bui  I 
thought  it  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  its 
beauty.  And*  Alice  was  proud;  but  hers  was 
true  pride,  not  that  petty  vanity  so  often  digniiied  ! 
by  the  name.  Her  life  had  been  spent  in  the  al- 
most exclusive  compaak>nship  of  books  and  her 
own  thoughts;  she  never  evinced  any  inclination 
for  society  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  family 
circle;  and  could  it  be  wondered  at,  that  with  her 
superior  mind  and  refined  feelings,  she  derived 
little  satisfaction  from  the  idle  chit-chat,  and  un- 
meai^ng  gallantries  which  often  compose  the  chief 
conversation  of  young  persons  of  her  age.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  several  young  ladies,  whose 
invitations  she  had  politely  declined,  were  great- 


ly displeased  at  her  "airs,"  she  determined  to 
avoid  giving  such  offence  in  future,  by  joining  in 
some  of  the  parties  to  which  she  was  always  invi- 
ted. But,  alas  for  poor  Alice  !  her  conciliatory 
efforts  only  made  matters  worse.  She  possessed 
a  brilliant  wit,  and  happy  turn  for  repartee,  by 
which  she  often  unintentionally  wounded  the  van- 
ity of  those  who  found  themselves  unable  to  com- 
pete with  her  in  the  light,  wordy  skirmishes  which 
so  frequently  arise  between  beaux  and  belles; 
and,  therefore,  she  was  decided  to  be  **  sarcastic." 
And  what  more  formidable  character  could  a 
young  lady  possess  ?  Many  a  gentleman  sat  a 
whole  evening  longing  to  approach  her,  but  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  her  terrible  propensity,  while 
Alice  sat  apart,  the  perfect  picture  of  innocent 
unconsciousness. 

When  Alice  was  about  twenty,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Maitland  came  to  M , 

intending  to  remain  a  few  months,  with  a  view  to 
the  perfect  restoration  of  his  health,  which  was 
enfeebled  by  a  long  and  severe  illness.  Although 
convalescent,  he  was  unwilling  to  dispense  entire- 
ly with  the  care  of  a  physician,  and  frequently 
called  upon  Dr.  Graham  to  obtain  his  advice  in 
regard  to  the  various  little  matters  so  important 
to  a  recovering  invalid. 

I  was  an  intimate  friend  and  almost  daily  visi- 
ter of  Mr.  Graham's,  and  in  consequence  frequent- 
ly met  Mr.  Maitland.  His  appearance  was  gen- 
tlemanly, though  not  striking,  but  his  voice  was 
music  itself,  and  the  charm  of  his  manner  and 
conversation  perfectly  irresistible.  I  think  he  was 
the  most  fascinating  person  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
influence,  though  felt  by  all,  was  most  strikingly 
displayed  on  the  usually  indifferent  Alice.  Her 
book  was  readily  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and 
he  soon  entered  the  **  charmed  circle"  who  were 
allowed  to  hoar  her  cAoice  songs,  and  after  he  read 
"Paradise  Lost"  for  us,  while  we  plied  the 
"  threaded  steel,"  Alice  acknowledged  that  it  was 
pleasanter  to  listen  to  a  good  reader  than  to  read 
to  one's  self,  which  she  never  before  would  admit. 
But  these  little  concessions  came  in  quite  natural- 
ly— there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  which  Mr. 
Maitland,  had  he  been  a  vain  man,  instead  of  the 
very  reverse,  could  construe  into  evidences  of  a 
warmer  feeling  than  friendship.  And  he  appeared 
to  value  that  friendship  highly,  though  he  suj^- 
sed  that  the  privileges  he  enjoyed  were  extended 
to  many  others. 

"I  wasspending  the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Graham's 
about  three  months  after  Mr.  Maitland's  arrival 

at  M ,  and  we  were  all  seated  in  the  parlour, 

when  he  passed  the  house  in  a  sulky. 

**  I  wonder  what  takes  Mr.  Maitland  to  S— 
80  often,"  said  Mrs.  Graham!  "I  don't  think 
he  can  have  business  there.     He  must  be  well 
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acquainted  with  every  trc<i  on  tho  road  by  this 
time." 

**  lie  has  very  interesting  business  there,  I  can 
assure  you,"  her  husband  replied;  "he  goes  to 
yisit  a  lady  who  is  to  become  Mrs.  Maitland  as 
soon  as  his  health  is  fuUy  restored,  which  will  be 
soon,  I  think.  I  thought  I  had  mentioned  that 
to  you  before." 

When  Alice  was  leaving  the  room  a  few  mo 
monts  after,  as  she  turned  to  pass  through  the 
door,  I  saw  that  her  face  was  pole  as  the  lily  on 
her  bosom.  That  glance  revealed  to  me  the  na- 
ture of  her  new  friendahip.  Poor  Alice!  When 
with  a  smile  she  placed  that  flower  on  its  pure 
resting-place,  the  hopes  within  were  bright  and 
fair  as  its  yet  unfaded  beauties — ^now,  alas!  those 
hopes  were  withered  and  dead,  and  the  frail  flow- 
er bloomed  above  their  sepulchre,  as  if  mocking 
the  vanity  of  human  anticipations. 

Alice  did  not  return  to  the  parlour  that  after- 
noon, and  when  summoned  to  tea,  sent  word  that 
she  had  a  slight  head-ache  and  thought  she  would 
be  better  for  sleep;  and,  in  consequence,  her  mo- 
ther did  not  disturb  her  further.  I  returned  home 
with  a  heavy  heart,  though  as  comment  or  warn- 
ing were  now  alike  needless,  I  did  not  pain  Mrs. 
Graham,  by  disclosing  my  melancholy  conviction. 
Alice  rose  next  morning  *' perfectly  well,"  as  she 
said  with  a  smile,  though  she  looked  very  pale, 
and  her  mother  at  flrst  supposed  it  to  be  a  slight 
temporary  indisposition ;  as,  however,  she  con- 
tinued to  look  pale  several  days  after,  and  was 
much  quieter  than  usual  even  with  Mr.  Maitland, 
her  mother  became  uneasy,  and  talked  of  medical 
treatment — but  Alice  laughed  at  the  idea  with  so 
much  apparent  merriment  that,  for  the  time,  Mrs. 
Graham  was  silenced.  And  now  Mr.  Maitland, 
who  resided  about  twenty  miles  fromS — ,  and 
whose  health  was  fully  restored,  bade  farewell  to 

his  friends  at  M f  and  returned  to  his  home — 

exchanging  with  them  sincere  expressions  of  re- 
gret at  parting,  and  promises  of  punctual  corres- 
pondence. Mrs.  Graham  afterwards  told  Alice 
that  she  seemed  rather  indifferent  at  parting  with 
so  valued  a  friend  as  Mr.  Maitland.  Poor  girl ! 
she  controlled  her  feelings  so  far  as  to  reply 
calmly  to  a  charge,  which  she  felt  to  be  so  unjust 
— but  as  she  spoke  I  caught  a  brief  glance  at  her 
quickly  averted  face,  and  was  startled  at  its 
ghastly  and  agonized  expression. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  M.'s  departure,  wo 
were  lingering  over  the  tea- table  at  Dr.  Graham's, 
wheii  the  papers  wore  brought  in — ^they  were 
quickly  distributed,  and  soon  after  Alice  retreated  ! 
with  hers  to  a  comer  where  a  light  burned  on  a  | 
small  table,  \o  avoid  being  interrupted  by  a  dis-  ! 
cussion  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  a  para<;mph  < 
her  father  had  road  teloud.    I  was  gazing  with  ' 


I  admiration  upon  her  exquisite  features,  which 
looked  pale  and  placid  as  if  chiselled  from  mar- 
ble, when  suddenly  the  paper  fell  at  her  feet,  and 
after  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  moment, 
she  rose  and  left  the  apartment.  Iler.parents  be- 
ing still  occupied  with  their  newspaper  argument, 
did  not  observe  her  departure;  and  without  mak- 
ing any  comment,  I  picked  up  the  paper  she  had 
been  reading,  and  on  looking  at  it,  almost  tho 
first  line  which  met  my  eye  was  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  MaitlaYid*s  marriage.  I  read  it  aloud, 
and  after  waiting  nearly  an  hourfor  Alice's  return, 
Mrs.  Graham  went  in  search  of  her,  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  the  news.  She  soon  returned,  say- 
ing that  Alice  was  in  her  room  very  sick,  hairing 
severe  headache  accompanied  by  violent  fever — 
and  bitterly  reproached  herself  for  having,  while 
her  better  judgment  told  her  that  her  daughter 
had  long  needed  attention,  "neglected  her,"  un- 
til, as  she  feared,  dangerously  ill.  How  little  do 
we  know  of  the  secret  springs  of  human  sufiering, 
and  how  often  is  medical  skill  unwittingly  and 
unavailingly  employed  '*  to  minister  unto  minds 
diseased." 

Alice  was  long  and  dangerously  ill,  and,  ere 
she  recovered,  Mr.  Maitland  and  his  bride  had 
gone  to  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  perma- 
nently residing  there,  Mr.  M.'s  letters,  announc- 
ing his  marriage  and  departure  from  America 
remaining  unanswered,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fusion and  distress  of  mind,  caused  by  Alice's 
alarming  situation.  They  never  heard  from  him 
after. 

Alice  gradually  recovered  her  former  health, 
but  to  her  wasted  cheeks,  the  bloom  never  fully 
returned  again.  She  mingled  with  the  happy  and 
tho  gay,  only  when  the  solicitations  of  her  friends 
rendered  denial  impossible.  She  sat  in  her 
chamber,  alone,  brooding  over  the  unhappy 
thoughts  which  the  necessity  of  concealment  ren- 
dered doubly  sorrowful.  Her  books,  her  music, 
her  flowers,  were  there.  But,  the  book  lay  on 
her  lap  unheeded— the  strings  of  the  harp  no 
longer  gave  utterance  to  her  joyous  thoughts. 
Even  the  flowers  drooped,  lacking  the  care  for- 
merly lavished  on  them.  But,  A  gentler,  moro 
cheerful,  and  more  universally  beloved  old  maid 
(for  such  she  now  is)  does  not  exist  She  guard- 
ed her  secret  well  No  ear  heard  it,  and  to  one 
eye  only,  (save  His,  to  whom  the  secrets  d  aH 
hearts  are  open)  was  it  ever  even  unconseioosly 
betrayed. 

IITPOCRIST. 

Who  by  kindness  and  smooth  attention  can  insi- 
nuate a  hearty  welcome  to  an  unwelcome  g^est, 
is  a  hypocrite  superior  to  a  thousand  plain  dealers. 
— Lavater's  Aphorisms. 
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BY  TOM  HOOD. 


**  Of  halr-breftdth  'scapes."— OtA«IIo. 


I  lUYB  read  somewhere  of  a  traveller,  Tvho  car- 
ried with  him  a  hrocc  of  pistols,  a  carhine,  a  cut- 
lass, a  dagger,  and  an  umbrella,  but  was  indebted 
for  his  preservation  to  the  umbrella ;  it  grappled 
with  a  bush  when  he  was  rolling  over  a  precipice. 

In  like  manner,  my  friend  W ,  though  armed 

with  a  sword,  rifle,  and  hunting-knife,  owed  his 
existence  to  a  wig ! 

He  wasuspecimen- hunting  (for  W is  a  first- 
rate  natursJist)  somewhere  in  the  backwoods  of 
America,  when,  happening  to  light  upon  a  dense 
covert,  there  sprang  out  upon  him — not  a  panther 
or  catamount — but  with  terrible  whoop  and  yell, 
a  wild  Indian — one  of  a  tribe  then  hostile  to  our 
settlers.  W 's  gun  was  mastered  in  a  twink- 
ling, himself  stretched  on  the  earth,  the  barbarous 
knife,  destined  to  make  him  balder  than  Gran- 
by's  celebrated  Marquis,  leaped  eagerly  from  its 
sheath. 

Conceive  the  horrible  weapon  making  its  pre- 
liminary flourishes  and  circumgyrations,  the  \  a  British  settlement, 
savage  features,  made  savager  by  paint  and 
ruddle,  working  themselves  up  to  a  demoniacal 
crisis  of  triumphant  malignity  ;  his  red  right  hand 
clutching  the  shearing  knife  ;  his  left  frizzle  top- 
knot ;  and  then,  the  artificial  scalp  coming  off  in 
tho  Mohawk's  grasp  ! 

W says,  the  Indian  catchpole  was,  for  some 

moments,  motionless  with  surprise;  recovering, 
at  last,  he  dragged  his  captive  along,  through 
brake  and  jungle,  to  the  encampment  A  pecu- 
liar whoop  soon  brought  the  whole  horde  to  the 
spot.    The  Indian  addressed  them  with  vehement 

gestures,  in  the  course  of  which  W was  again 

thrown  down,  the  knife  again  performed  its  cir- 
caits,and  the  whole  transaction  was  pantomimical- 
ly  described.  All  Indian  scdateness  and  restraint 
were  overcome.  The  assembly  made  every  de- 
montration  of  wonder ;  and  the  wig  was  fitted  on, 
rightly,  askew,  and  hind  part  before,  by  a  hun- 
dred pair  of  red  hands.  Capt.  Gulliver*s  glove  was 
not  a  greater  puzzle  to  the  Ilonhyhmms. 

From  the  men,  it  passed  to  the  squaws,  and 
from  them  down  to  the  least  of  the  nrchijis; 
W *s  head,  in  the  meantime,  frying  in  a  mid- 
summer sun.  At  length  the  phenomenon  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  chief— a  venerable  grey- 
beard ;  he  examined  it  afiresh,  very  attentively, 
and,  after  a  long  deliberation,  maintained  with 
true  Indian  silence  and  gravity,  made  a  speech  in 
his  own  tongue  that  procured  for  the  anxious, 
trembling  captive,  very  unexpected  honors.    In 


ced  round  him,  with  such  unequivocal  marks  of 

homage,  that  even  W comprehended  that  he 

was  not  intended  for  sacrifice.  He  was  then 
carried  in  triumph  to  their  wigwams,  his  body 
daubed  with  their  body  colors  of  the  most  honor- 
able patterns ;  and  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  might  choose  any  of  their  marriageable 
maidens  for  a  squaw.  Availing  himself  of  this 
pririlege,  and  so  becoming,  by  degrees,  more  a 
proficient  in  their  language,  he  learned  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  respect-.  It  was  considered 
that  he  had  by  mischance  of  war,  been  overcome 
and  tufted  ;  but  that,  whether  by  valor  or  strata- 
gem, each  equally  estimable  among  the  savage 
he  had  recovered  his  liberty  and  his  scalp. 

As  long  as  W kept  his  own  counsel,  he 

was  safe ;  but  trusting  his  Indian  Dahlah  with 
the  secret  of  his  locks,  it  soon  got  wind  among 
the  squaws,  and  from  them  became  known  to  the 
warriors  and  chiefs.  A  solemn  sitting  was  held 
at  midnight  by  the  chiefs,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  knocking  the  poor  wig-owner  on  the  head ; 
but  he  had  received  a  timely  faint  of  their  inten- 
tions, and,  when  the  tomahawk  sought  for  him, 
he  was  on  his  way,  with  his  life-preserver,  toward 


RELIGION  AND  PASSION. 

The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  passions, 
and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a  stronger 
blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from  above,  which 
sheds  a  steady  and  lasting  brightness  on  the  path, 
and  communicates  asober  and  desirable  warmth  to 
the  heart.  It  is  equable  and  constant;  while  tho 
other,  like  culinary  fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is 
extinguished  the  sooner  from  the  fierceness  of  its 
flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 

passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 

its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out  by  some 

other  passion.    The  dominion  of  violent  passions 

I  is  short.    They  dispossess  each  other.    When 

(  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  to  the  next 

^  usurper.    Its  empire  is  no  more  solid  than  it  is 

\  lasting,  when  reason  and  principle  do  not  fix  it  on 

\  the  throne. 


<  GOD  8  E8TI1IATE  OF  MAS, 

\  With  God  there  is  no  freeman  but  His  servant ; 
I  though  in  the  gallies,  no  slave  but  the  sinner; 
I  though  in  a  palace,  none  noble,  but  the  virtuous; 
?  if  ever  so  basely  descended,  none  rich,  but  he  that 
)  possesseth  God,  even  in  rags ;  none  wise  but  he 
that  is  a  fool  to  himself  and  to  the  world  ;  none 
'  happy,  but  he  whom  the  world  pities.    Let  me  be 


free,  noblo,  rich,  wise,  happy  in  God  ;  I  care  not 
fact*  the  whole  tribe  of  women  and  warriors  dan-  <,  what  I  am  to  the  world. 
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SONGS  OF   THE  BIRDS. 

BT  BELU7A  OLITE. 
No.  IV. 
BONG  OP  THE   THRU8H. 
ONthe  tow'rlng  cliff  of  a  mountain  high 
Abore  the  doada  in  the  axore  sky, 

Is  the  throne  of  the  eagle  king. 
Lonely  and'proud  o'er  the  air  he  reigns, 
Boundless  and  fi-ee  are  liis  wide  domains, 
Ta'en  by  his  daring  wiog. 

He  gazeth  unscathed  on  the  glorious  sun. 

In  the  splendour  and  brightness  of  burning  noon. 

Nor  droopeth  his  kingly  eye. 
He  has  placed  his  nest  'mid  the  stars  abore. 
And  the  rolling  olouds  as  they  onward  move, 

Fte,  fkr  beneath  him  lie. 

Bat  lovelier  ftr,  is  my  shady  nook. 

In  the  wild  rose  copse  by  the  shining  brook 

Than  the  loftiest  mountain  cliff; 
And  I  would  not  give  its  fragrance  sweet, 
Or  the  verdant  hue  of  my  loved  retreat, 

For  the  peak  of  Teneriffe. 

Lone  on  the  cliff  sits  the  eagle  king, 
Down  in  the  valley  we  merrily  sing. 

And  thus  shall  it  ever  be. 
The  life  of  the  great  one  is  lonely  and  sad ; 
Far  above  the  home  of  the  happy  and  gkid. 

He  knoweth  not  love  nor  glee. 

But  we  are  the  lowly,  the  happy,  the  gsy, 
And  merily  ringeth  our  blithesome  lay. 

Through  the  green  woods  at  mom ; 
Cheering  the  wearied  woodman  sad. 
Making  the  heart  of  the  reaper  gkid. 
And  light  as  the  sportive  ikwn. 

Then  mount  aloft  on  thy  wtrij^  «ublinie, 
And  the  doud-t'&pt  liei^htu  of  Lti^muunUin  climbr- 
I  crave  nottb«  co^le>  Lot; 


Thou  bringest  no  Joy  to  the  troubled  heart. 
Nor  love  nor  hope  to  the  breast  impart. 
Proud  eagle,  I  envy  thee  not. 


No.  V. 
SONG  OP  THE  LAHK. 


Wake !  for  the  sun  o'er  the  blue  hill  is  peeping  : 
Wake  t  for  the  mists  of  the  morning  are  weeping. 
Dews  that  will  brighten  each  flower  and  leaf. 
Like  tlie  teardrops  of  bliss,  they  are  lovely  and  brief. 
Wake  I  for  thy  life  is  renewed  from  the  fountain. 
In  sunshine  and  joy,  like  the  stream  from  the  mountain 

Huntsman  I  thy  horn  on  the  breese  should  be  eounding,, 
On  moorland  and  heather  the  red  deer  are  botmding. 
Woodman !  thy  axe  should  be  heard  on  the  hill : 
Thou  sleepest,and  the  deep  forest  echoes  are  still. 
Wake !  for  thy  life  is  renewed  frt>m  the  ftrantain. 
In  sunshine  and  Joy,  like  the  stream  from  the  mountaii*. 

Shepherd !  thy  flocks  to  the  field  should  be  straying ; 

In  the  green  dewy  meadows  they  fain  would  be  playing. 

Reaper  I  the  sickle  is  bomiahed  and  bright, 

And  the  com  bendeth  low  to  thy  power  and  might. 

Wake  I  for  thy  life  is  renewed  from  the  fountain. 

In  sunshine  and  Joy,  like  the  stream  from  the  mountain. 

Maiden  I  fresh  rosea  have  bloomed  in  thy  bow'r. 
And  mom's  tfanid  blossoms,  that  close  in  an  hour; 
Child,  merry  child,  the  gay  butterfly's  out, 
And  lambkin  and  ikwn  biyghtly  sporting  about. 
Wake  I  for  thy  lifo  is  renewed  from  the  fountain, 
In  sunshine  and  Joy,  like  the  stream  from  the  monnliiB. 

But  as  ye  waketh  to  brightness  and  mirth, 

Oh  I  think  who  giveth  this  beautiAil  earth. 

Let  praise  with  the  bn?ath  of  the  moming  arise, 

,<^a<l  wait  yoMT  glad  hymni  to  |h»  God  of  the  ildea; 

Sing,  iot  thy  lire  in  iri»ewf4  from  the  fmiaUin, 

lo  labiJiiaff  M»i  jojf,  itka  the  «tream  from  the  mountatai. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 


With  this  number  is  concladed  another  volume 
of  the  Garland — ^the  second  of  the  series,  and 
the  sixth  from  its  commencement.    Wo  trust  it  i 
has  been  such  as  to  gratify  those  who  are  interested  ] 
in  the  progress  of  Canadian  Literature.    We  can  \ 
assure  them  that  as  far  as  our  ability  and  our 


order  to  secure  the  candid  consideraCtoo  of  tb9 
arbiters  of  public  taste. 

But  as — with  the  restrictions  which  now  exist, 
imposed  by  the  jealousy  (J)  of  the  home  publish- 
ers— there  is  little  hope  of  our  forcing  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly,  Blackwood  and  the  New 


means  permitted,  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  it  \  Monthly,  to  "pale  their  ineffectual  fires,"  we  must. 


worthy  of  the  favour  of  those  whose  pleasure  it 
is  to  sustain  it  with  their  support  and  counte- 
nance. 

Constitutionally  modest,  as  we  undoubtedly 
are,  we  are,  of  course,  sadly  shocked  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  the  chapman-like  custom  of 
crpng  up  our  own  wares.  But,  at  this  present 
writing,  we  have  by  a  strong  effort  conquered 
this  constitutional  misfortune.  With  the  thunder 
of  Britain  reverberating  in  our  editorial  sanctum, 
giving  evidence  to  our  ears  of  the  new  dignity 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  our  well-beloved 
Island  City — and  with   the  knowledge  that  wo 


if  possible,  repress  our  ambitious  longings,  and 
\  be  content,  if  we  can  make  our  voice  heard  from 
\  one  extreme  to  the  other,  of  the  ^mpui'atively 
small  space  between  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and 
Manitoulin.    And  if,  occasionally,  we  can  '*  il- 
lume a  little  corner"  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova-Scotia,  Prince  Edward  and  Newfoundland, 
with  our  "  beaming  presence,"  we  ought  to  be 
proud  indeed. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  series  we  have 
^  had  many  additions  to  our  valuable  and  clever 
contributors.     We  need  not  give  a  list  of  them, 
for  their  noms  de  guerre  have  become  household 


stand  alone,  among  the  representatives  of  Cana-  \  words  among  the  Canadian  people :  and,  with 
dian  agriculture,  commerce,  law,  physic  and  divi-  \  the  exception  of  E.  M.  M. — an  authoress  whose 
nity,  as  the  embodiment  of  Canadian  Periodical  j  tales  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  all  who  read 
Literature — we  cannot  help  imagining  it  to  be  our  \  them— not  one  star  has  fallen  from  the  literary 
duty  to  make  the  apathetic  world  aware  of  our  |  heaven.  But  we  still  hope  she  may  again  resume 
claims  to  consideration,  admiration  and — support.  ^  her  place — a  hope  indulged  in  by  many  others  as 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  we  have  never  been  >  warmly  as  by  ourselves.  By  them,  we  do  not  hesi- 
appreciated  as  we  deserve.  Had  the  contrary  \  tate  to  assert— the  Canadian  Magazine  has  been 
been  the  case,  we  might  long  ere  how  have  se-  \  sustained  in  a  manner  which  would  be  honorable 
cured  the  only  reward  which  an  admirable  writer,  <  to  a  country  of  more  than  mediocre  pretensions  to 
in  the  number  now  issued,  thinks  worth  aiming  <  literary  ability  and  taste.  It  is  not^  however,  as 
at — an  "  European  reputation."  As  it  is,  wo  \  rich  in  good  things,  as,  with  more  liberal  support, 
think  we  have  already  been  the  means  of  usher-  <  it  might  easily  be  made.  We  say  this  fearlessly, 
ing  into  light,  many  tales  which  well  deserve  \  because  we  know  that  there  are  many  who  can- 
even  that  reward  !  But,  unfortunately,  their  Co- 
lonial imprint  is  not  calculated  to  give  them  cur- 
rency among  our  Metropolitan  brethren,  who,  ge- 
nerally, with  pertinacious  blindness,  persist  in 
believing  this  "  Noble  Province  '*  to  be  little  else 
than  a  savage  wilderness,  with  here  and  there  a 
*•  patch"  of  half  cultivated  land,  hewn  out  of  the 
interminable  forests.  We  certainly  should  like 
to  astonish  them  with  a  few  hundred  numbers  of 
the  Garlaito,  if  the  Post  Office  Regulations 
would  permit  thefree  exercise  of  our  philanthropy. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  Canadian  Magazine 
needs  only  to  be  known  in  Europe,  to  gather 
laurels  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  those  which  so 
luxuriously  enwreath  the  brow  of  Maga.    Indeed, 


not  afford  to  devote  their  talents  and  their  time 
to  it,  without  remuneration,  and  who  are  capable 
of  producing  papers  which  would  adorn  its  pages. 
These,  in  time,  we  hope  to  enlist  under  our  ban- 
ner. With  the  patronage  now  bestowed  upon  it, 
we  cannot-  afford  to  be  more  liberal  than  we  are. 
We  give  it  a  fair  share  of  our  time  and  labour — 
and  we  do  it  cheerfully.  But  this  is  as  much  as 
we  can  afford — "  for  feme." 

We  set  out  by  chronicling  our  modesty.  For 
once,  we  have  overcome  it,  to  speak  the  truth. 
We  venture  to  suggest  to  the  lovers  of  Canadian 
Literature,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  elevate 
its  character,  that  they  should  at  once  send  in. 
their  names  as  subscribers  to  the  Garlai«i>.. 
the  papers  of  our  correspondent  himself— his  mo-  \  There  is  no  question  that  they  will  be  well  re- 
desty  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding— would  te//  \  warded  for  the  paltry  outlay  in  the  pleasure  it 
well,  if  introduced  to  public  favour  with  a  flourish  \  will  afford  them  ;  and  they  can  at  the  same  time- 
of  trumpets  from  a  Metropolitan  publisher,  in  \  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  they 

\  are  furthering  an  excellent  and  patriotic  object. 
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